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The Masterworks 





Bonn, a city on the banks of the Rhine in the German state of North Rhine- 
Westphalia — Beethoven’s birthplace 





Beethoven's birthplace at Bonngasse 20, now the Beethoven House museum 





Beethoven's birth room in the Beethoven House, Bonn 





Beethoven as a youth 


The Masterworks: A Short Guide 
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In this section of the eBook there are concise introductions for Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s most celebrated works. Interactive links to popular streaming 
services are provided at the beginning and end of each introduction, allowing 
you to listen to the music you are reading about. The text is also accompanied 
with contextual images to supplement your reading and listening. 

There are various options for streaming music, with most paid services 
charged competitively at the same rate and usually offering a similar range of 


albums. Various streaming services offer a free trial (Google Play Music 








Amazon Music Unlimited and Apple Music) and Spotify offers a free service 
after you watch a short advertisement. Amazon Prime members can also enjoy 
a wide range of free content from Amazon Prime Music. If you do not wish to 
subscribe to a streaming service, we have included YouTube links for free 
videos of the classical pieces. 

Please note: different eReading devices serve hyperlinks in different ways, 
which means we cannot always link you directly to your chosen service. 
However, the links are intended to take you to the best option available for the 
piece of music you are reading about. 

High-resolution scores for the music would be too large in size to include in 
an eBook; however, we have provided links to free scores available at JMSLP, 
the International Music Score Library Project, which can be accessed from the 
SCORES links in each chapter. 

Now, settle back and relax as you immerse yourself in the music and life of 
Beethoven... 


Cantata on the Death of Emperor 
Joseph II 
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A paramount figure in the transition between the Classical 
and Romantic era, Ludwig van Beethoven remains one of 
the most famous and influential of all composers. Born in 
Bonn, then the capital of the Electorate of Cologne and part 
of the Holy Roman Empire, there is no authentic record of 
the date of his birth, though the registry of his baptism, in a 
Catholic service at the Parish of St. Regius on 17 December 
1770, survives. As children were traditionally baptised the 
day after birth, most historians accept 16 December 1770 
as Beethoven’s date of birth. His father was Johann van 
Beethoven (c. 1739-1792), a German musician and teacher, 
and his mother was Maria Magdalena Keverich (1746- 
1787), the daughter of the head chef at the court of the 
Archbishopric of Trier. 

From an early age, the young Beethoven displayed 
musical talents, receiving lessons from his father first, 
before the services of other local teachers were enlisted, 
including the family friend Tobias Friedrich Pfeiffer, who 
provided keyboard tuition. From his fifth year the tuition 
regime was harsh and intensive, often reducing the child to 
tears. Pfeiffer inflicted irregular late-night sessions, having 
the boy dragged from his bed to the keyboard. As 
Beethoven’s musical talent was evident from a young age, 
his father was keen to emulate the success of Leopold 


Mozart’s education of Wolfgang and Nannerl. Johann 
wished to promote his son as a child prodigy, claiming that 
Beethoven was six, when in fact he was seven, on the 
posters for his first public performance in March 1778. 

Some time after 1779, Beethoven began his studies with 
his most important teacher in Bonn, Christian Gottlob 
Neefe, the Court’s Organist. Neefe opened Beethoven’s 
mind to the technique of composition, helping him to write 
his first published composition in 1783: a set of keyboard 
variations (WoO 63). Beethoven commenced work with 
Neefe as assistant organist, eventually becoming a paid 
employee of the court chapel, conducted by the 
Kapellmeister Andrea Luchesi. His first three piano 
sonatas, named “Kurfürst” (Elector) for their dedication to 
the Elector Maximilian Friedrich, were published in 1783. 
The Elector recognised the composer’s talent early and 
subsidised further musical studies. 

Seized with the desire to meet Mozart, Beethoven 
travelled to Vienna in March 1787, in the hope of studying 
with the famed composer. The details of their relationship 
remain obscure — we do not know for certain whether they 
even met. After two weeks, Beethoven learnt that his 
mother was dangerously ill and so returned to Bonn. She 
died shortly after, causing his father to lapse deeper into 
alcoholism. From now on Beethoven would be responsible 
for the care of his two younger brothers. 

In 1789 he obtained a legal order by which half of his 
father’s salary was paid directly to him for support of the 
family. He also contributed further to the family’s income 


by playing viola in the court orchestra, introducing him to a 
variety of operas. During this formative time he met Count 
Ferdinand von Waldstein, who became a lifelong friend and 
financial supporter. It was not long before he received his 
first commission. The municipal leaders in Bonn had 
commissioned cantatas to mark the occasion of the death of 
Franz Joseph II and the subsequent accession of Leopold II 
as Holy Roman Emperor. 

An enlightened monarch that introduced many reforms, 
the Habsburg Emperor Joseph II had died on 20 February 
1790. His brother Maximilian Franz was the Elector of 
Cologne, under whose service Beethoven was at the court 
in Bonn. A few days after Joseph’s death, Beethoven was 
commissioned to write the funeral cantata for a memorial 
service on 19 March. However, the planned performance 
was abandoned two days before the service and the cantata 
remained unheard until it was rediscovered and performed 
in Vienna in 1884. Now, the piece is regarded by some as 
Beethoven’s first masterpiece, yet it remains sadly 
neglected. An incredibly mature demonstration of music 
making by a nineteen year old, the cantata is prophetic of 
the compositional wonders to come. 

Cantata on the Death of Emperor Joseph II (1790) 
consists of seven numbers: 


I. Coro: Todt, stohnt es durch die ode Nacht! (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass, 
Chorus) 


II. Recitativo: Ein Ungeheuer, sein Name Fanatismus (Bass) 


III. Aria: Da kam Joseph, mit Gottes Starke (Bass) 


IV. Aria con coro: Da stiegen die Menschen an’s Licht (Soprano, Chorus) 
V. Recitativo: Er schlaft von den Sorgen seiner Welten entladen (Soprano) 
VI. Aria: Hier schlummert seinen stillen Frieden (Soprano) 


VII. Coro: Todt, stohnt es durch die ode Nacht! (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass, 
Chorus) 


The opening chorus, which also concludes the work, is a 
fine early example of Beethoven in C minor, as solemnity 
leads to gentler phrases in the relative major. It is likely 
that Beethoven, having had only eighteen days to work on 
the commission, was not ready to deliver the cantata in 
time. Clemens August von Schall later wrote: “As far as the 
music is concerned, Beethoven has produced such a 
densely written sonata on the death of Joseph II, the text is 
by Averdonk, that it can only be performed here by a full 
orchestra or other similar body.” This meant that the work 
could not be performed by the number of musicians that 
were available to the “Reading Society” that had 
commissioned the piece. The score that Beethoven had 
given to the musicians was challenging for the time, though 
by no means unplayable. However, it was judged to be 
excessively demanding for the wind instruments, thwarting 
a projected rehearsal at Mergentheim. From now until the 
rest of his career Beethoven would be regarded as a very 
talented, yet notoriously slow worker. 

The cantata’s text was provided by Severin Anton 
Averdonk, the son of an employee of the electoral Bureau of 
Accounts, and brother of the court singer Johanna Helene 
Averdonk. Beethoven set the young poet’s ode for solo 


voice, chorus and orchestra, shunning the use of trumpets 
and drums. According to a popular anecdote, Brahms, on 
later playing through the score, remarked: “It is Beethoven 
through and through. Even if there was no name on the 
title-page none other than that of Beethoven could be 
conjectured.” 
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A portrait of thirteen-year-old Beethoven by an unknown Bonn master, c. 1783 





Portrait of Beethoven as a young man by Carl Traugott Riedel, c. 1790 





Christian Gottlob Neefe (1748-1798) was a German opera composer and 
conductor, as well as Beethoven's first prominent teacher. 





Joseph II (1741-1790) was Holy Roman Emperor from 1765 to 1790 and ruler of 
the Habsburg lands from 1780 to 1790. He was the eldest son of Empress 
Maria Theresa and her husband, Emperor Francis [, and was the brother of 
Marie Antoinette. 





Leopold II (1747-1792) was Holy Roman Emperor and King of Hungary and 
Bohemia from 1790 to 1792, and Archduke of Austria and Grand Duke of 
Tuscany from 1765 to 1790. 





Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) 


Piano Concerto No. 2 
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Benefitting from Elector Maximilian Friedrich’s financial 
assistance, Beethoven left Bonn for Vienna in November 
1792, as rumours of war spilling out of France were rife. 
Shortly after his arrival, he was saddened to learn that his 
father had died, as well as his great musical hero Mozart. 
Over the next few years, Beethoven worked hard in 
response to the widespread belief that he was a successor 
to Mozart’s genius, studying the Austrian composer’s 
works, while devising his own pieces with a distinctly 
Mozartean flavour. 

During these early years, Beethoven was reluctant to 
establish himself as a composer, but instead devoted his 
time to study and performance. Working under the 
direction of Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) — the celebrated 
“Father of the Symphony”, Beethoven set himself the 
challenge of becoming a master of counterpoint — the 
study of the relationship between voices that are 
harmonically interdependent (polyphony) yet independent 
in rhythm and contour. Beethoven also started receiving 
occasional instruction from Antonio Salieri, primarily in 
Italian vocal composition style, and some believe their 
working relationship lasted as long as up to 1809. 
Following Haydn’s departure for England in 1794, 
Beethoven was expected by Cologne’s Elector to return 
home. Nevertheless, he chose to remain in Vienna, 


continuing his instruction in counterpoint with Johann 
Albrechtsberger and various other teachers. Although his 
stipend from the Elector came to an abrupt end, a number 
of Viennese noblemen had already recognised his ability 
and were giving their own pecuniary support. 

By 1793 the young composer had made a name for 
himself as an improviser in the salons of the nobility, often 
extemporising with key works by Bach. Having established 
a reputation in Vienna as a piano virtuoso, yet he withheld 
works from being printed, ensuring his 1795 publication, a 
set of variations (WoO 66), would have a greater impact. 

Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-flat major Op. 19, now 
regarded as one of Beethoven’s first major works, was 
chiefly composed between 1787 and 1789, though it did not 
attain its published form until 1795. This piano concerto — 
a solo composition for a piano player, typically 
accompanied by an orchestra — was designed as a means 
of demonstrating the full repertoire of his abilities as a 
virtuoso during his many performances. It became an 
important display piece for him, as he sought to establish 
himself further with the music-loving public of Vienna. 
Beethoven appeared as the soloist himself at the concerto’s 
premiere on 29 March 1795, which took place at Vienna’s 
Burgtheater, marking his first public debut. 

Understandably a concerto much in the style of Mozart, 
yet Piano Concerto No. 2 delivers hints of heightened 
drama and diverse contrasts, signalling the telling 
hallmarks of Beethoven’s later works. Apparently, he did 
not value the concerto much himself, remarking to the 


publisher Franz Anton Hoffmeister that, along with Piano 
Concerto No. 1, it was “not one of my best.” The version 
that he premiered in 1795 is the version that is performed 
and recorded today. Scored for solo piano, flute, two oboes, 
two bassoons, two horns and strings, it features three 
movements: 


e Allegro con brio 
e Adagio 
e Rondo Molto allegro 


Beginning with a triumphant orchestral opening on the 
tonic chord, the first movement maintains a Mozartean 
playfulness, employing chromatic passages that allow the 
pianist to show off his advanced technique. Written in the 
variant of sonata form, the orchestra introduces the main 
and subordinate themes in its exposition, while the second 
exposition is in F major. The development wanders in key 
and ends on a long B-flat major scale, with a recapitulation 
similar to the exposition in B-flat major. A notable cadenza, 
famed for its difficulty, was added much later by the 
composer, demonstrating the innumerable ways in which a 
musical theme can be expressed by the keys of a piano. 

A particular serene and beautiful piece, the second 
movement is in E-flat major, the subdominant key. Like 
many slow movements, it has an ABA (ternary) form, as the 
opening section introduces the themes and the middle 
section develops them. The final movement features a 
twice-rewritten finale, combining sonata and rondo forms, 
while also offering a brief solo rumination that the 


orchestra brusquely interrupts with a terminal tantara. The 
C section highly contrasts with the others, being composed 
in a minor key, sounding more forceful and strict. 
Humorously, Beethoven brings the piano to the “wrong” 
key of G major, before the orchestra “discovers” the 
discrepancy and returns to the correct tonic key. This 
would become a recurring musical joke in a number of 
Beethoven’s compositions. 
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Maximilian Frederick of Konigsegg-Rothenfels 





Portrait of Antonio Salieri by Joseph Willibrord Mahler 





Portrait of Joseph Haydn by Thomas Hardy, 1791 





‘View of Vienna during the Baroque era’ by Bernardo Bellotto 
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Piano Sonata No. 8, Pathetique 
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Of the thirty-two piano sonatas composed by Beethoven, 
only the Moonlight Sonata can rival the popularity of his 
Piano Sonata No. 8 in C minor, Op. 13, well-known as the 
Sonata Pathétique. It was composed during the early part 
of his career in Vienna in the late 1790’s, at a time when 
the traditions of the Classical period were still dominant 
and the composer himself was largely content to compose 
within these constraints. The precise origin of the sobriquet 
‘Pathétique’ remains elusive, despite much debate over the 
centuries. Some sources suggest Beethoven himself added 
the subtitle, while others imply it given by his publisher, 
perhaps without the composer’s blessing. 

The sonata form derives its name from the Italian sonare, 
‘to sound’ — a piece of music played as opposed to a 
cantata (to sing). In the Classical era, the term sonata was 
increasingly applied to either a work for piano alone or for 
piano and one other instrument, often the violin or cello. 
Piano Sonata No. 8 adopts the key of C minor - so often 
associated with tragic and highly emotive music. Scholars 
have been quick to identify the similarity between this 
piece and Mozart’s Piano Sonata No. 14, composed in the 
same key less than two decades previously. Nevertheless, 
Beethoven’s Piano Sonata No. 8 is undeniably his own 
composition, presenting the young composer as thoroughly 


at ease with the sonata form and adept at employing it to 
convey powerful meaning. 

Beethoven dedicated the work to his friend and patron 
Prince Karl von Lichnowsky. The sonata consists of three 
movements: 


e Grave (Slowly, with solemnity) - Allegro di molto e con brio 
(Quickly, with much vigour) 

e Adagio cantabile (Slowly, in a singing style) 

e Rondo: Allegro (Quickly) 


The first movement opens with a slow introductory 
theme, marked Grave, introducing an aggressive rocket 
theme covering two octaves, accompanied with constant 
tremolo octaves in the left hand. The score then uses an 
unconventional mode-mixture, ushering in the second 
theme in E-flat minor rather than its customary parallel 
major. This theme is noticeably lyrical, employing grace 
notes and crossed hands. The third theme has modulated to 
the mediant, E-flat major, and features an Alberti-type 
figuration for the bass with tremolo, while a codetta, with 
ideas from the opening allegro, closes the section. The 
movement draws from Beethoven’s extensive compositional 
practice under Haydn, as it returns to the introductory 
section. After this reappearance of the Grave, the composer 
encourages suspense with an extended dominant 
preparation. 

Opening with an immediately recognisable theme, the 
middle movement exemplifies the expressive Adagio style 
of many slow movements in the classical period. The 


famous cantabile melody is played three times, each in A- 
flat major, separated by two modulating episodes. The 
movement is a simple rondo rather than the sonata form 
more common for a serious form of expression. The second 
episode begins in A-flat minor and modulates to E major; 
following the final return of the main theme, the 
accompaniment becomes richer and takes on the triplet 
rhythm of the second episode. Interestingly, the cantabile 
from this movement was used as the theme music for 
radio’s most widely listened-to classical music program, 
Adventures in Good Music, which aired nationally in the 
United States and in many other countries from 1970 to 
2007. The theme was performed by Karl Haas, the 
program’s host. 

The concerto closes with the Rondo: Allegro, formed as a 
cut time movement in C minor. The main theme closely 
resembles the second theme of the Allegro of the first 
movement, generating a melodic pattern identical in its 
first four notes, with a similar rhythmic pattern for the first 
eight. There is also a modified representation of the melody 
from the second movement, connecting all three 
movements together. The movement is notable for its 
eloquent theme accompanied by arpeggiated figures played 
by the left hand. Although the mood appears bright, the 
music is tinged with melancholy, counterbalanced by the 
playful second theme. 

The Pathétique was an important success for Beethoven, 
with the published score selling well, cementing the 
composer’s reputation and his status as an extraordinary 


pianist. Anton Schindler, a musician and close friend of 
Beethoven in his later years, wrote: “What the Sonate 
Pathétique was in the hands of Beethoven (although he left 
something to be desired as regards clean playing) was 
something that one had to have heard, and heard again, in 
order to be quite certain that it was the same already well- 
known work. Above all, every single thing became, in his 
hands, a new creation, wherein his always legato playing, 
one of the particular characteristics of his execution, 
formed an important part.” 
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The famous Adagio cantabile: first eight bars 





Piano Sonata No. 8 was dedicated to Karl Alois, Prince Lichnowsky (1761- 
1814), who was a Chamberlain at the Imperial Austrian court. He is 
remembered for his patronage of music and his relationships with Mozart and 
Beethoven. 
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Symphony No. 1 
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By the mid-1790’s, Beethoven had produced compositions 
in most of the important instrumental genres, save for the 
symphony and string quartet — the forms in which his 
teacher Haydn had enjoyed his greatest success. 
Completed in 1800, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1 in C 
major, Op. 21 is clearly indebted to his teacher, as well as 
Mozart, though there are enough characteristics to mark it 
uniquely as Beethoven’s work — notably the frequent use 
of sforzandi (forceful accent) and the prominent, more 
independent use of wind instruments. The piece is 
dedicated to Baron van Swieten, Prefect of the Imperial 
Library, Vienna, who had commissioned many important 
pieces of music to be written, including Haydn’s The 
Creation and The Seasons. For the premiere Beethoven 
hired Vienna’s Burgtheater on 2 April 1800, staging an 
extensive programme of music, including other works by 
Haydn and Mozart, as well as his own Septet and a piano 
concerto. 

The concert, which the Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung 
described as “the most interesting concert in a long time,” 
was not without difficulties... Among the criticisms was that 
“the players did not bother to pay any attention to the 
soloist.” Nevertheless, this concert served to announce 
Beethoven’s talents to Vienna, confirming his reputation as 
the great musical successor of Mozart and Haydn. One 


Viennese critic judged that, “The First Symphony is a 
masterpiece that does equal honour to Beethoven’s 
inventiveness and his musical knowledge. Being just as 
beautiful and distinguished in its design as its execution, 
there prevails in it such a clear and lucid order, such a flow 
of the most pleasant melodies, and such a rich, but at the 
Same time never wearisome, instrumentation that this 
symphony can justly be placed next to Mozart’s and 
Haydn’s.” Having held off writing a symphony for years, 
Beethoven had achieved his place alongside his most 
illustrious predecessors. 
There are four movements in Symphony No. 1: 


e Adagio molto - Allegro con brio 
e Andante cantabile con moto 
e Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 


e Adagio - Allegro molto e vivace 


The opening movement appears to begin in the wrong 
tonality, with a dominant chord resolving to the 
subdominant key, conveying a jarring impression. To 
contemporary audiences this was met with confusion. The 
sequence of repeatedly accentuated dominant tonic chord 
sequences in the ‘wrong’ key, leading away from the tonic, 
allows the listener to gradually realise the real key of the 
symphony as the movement progresses. This innovative 
‘musical joke’ prepares the audience for an ensuing 
symphony of playful energy. Beethoven also employs the 
more lyrical second subject to display and intertwine the 
woodwind with the string instruments. 


The second movement opens with the second violins 
presenting a courtly theme, which is taken up fugally by 
other instruments, before the theme alternates with a more 
light-hearted melody. At the start of the recapitulation 
Beethoven enriches the fugal weave with a lively new 
counter-melody. The solemn pianissimo drum rhythms that 
underpin the closing theme become more assertive in the 
development, making way for the rich and remote-sounding 
key of D flat major. 

Beethoven generally favours fast scherzos rather than 
the older minuet and trio for the third “dance” movement, 
and so the spirit and fast tempo of this movement preclude 
polite dancing, rendering it a scherzo in all but name. 

The appealing fourth and final movement opens with an 
Adagio that mischievously leads to an Allegro molto e 
vivace, continuing the playful theme of the first movement. 
Following a loud chord intoned by the full orchestra, the 
first violins slowly work their way up the notes of the scale, 
eventually reaching the energetic octave scale that initiates 
a fast tempo for the rest of the movement. Composed in a 
solid sonata form, Beethoven utilises the scale as the 
prevailing motivic element of the movement, paying tribute 
to finales established by Haydn. 
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Gottfried, Freiherr van Swieten (1733-1803) was a diplomat, librarian and 
government official that served the Austrian Empire during the eighteenth 
century. Bz’ Symphony No. 1 was dedicated to Gottfried. 





Portrait of Beethoven in 1803, three years after the premiere of Symphony No. 
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Vienna’s Burgtheater today 


Piano Sonata No. 14, Moonlight 
Sonata 
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Popularly known as the Moonlight Sonata, Piano Sonata 
No. 14 in C-sharp minor, Op. 27 was completed in 1801 and 
dedicated to Beethoven’s pupil, Countess Giulietta 
Guicciardi. One of his most famous works for the piano, it 
was a favourite even in Beethoven’s day. Completed in his 
early thirties, there is no evidence that Beethoven was 
commissioned to write this sonata. The first edition of the 
score is headed Sonata quasi una fantasia, an Italian title 
translating as “sonata in the manner of a fantasy”. The 
famous sobriquet for the piece derives from remarks made 
by the German music critic and poet Ludwig Rellstab. In 
1832, five years after the composer’s death, Rellstab 
likened the effect of the first movement to that of moonlight 
shining upon Lake Lucerne. Within ten years, the name 
“Moonlight Sonata” was being used in German and English 
publications. 

Piano Sonata No. 14 does not follow the traditional 
movement arrangement of the Classical period, namely 
fast-slow-fast. Instead, the sonata possesses an end- 
weighted trajectory, with the rapid music held off until the 
third movement. The first movement in C-sharp minor is 
written in an approximate truncated sonata form, opening 
with an octave in the left hand and a triplet figuration in 
the right. The sombre melody is played mostly by the right 


hand, against an accompanying ostinato triplet rhythm. 
Noted for being a piece of music that conveys a powerful 
impression on many listeners, the movement is played 
pianissimo (very quietly), while the loudest it rises to is 
only piano (quietly). Beethoven’s student Carl Czerny called 
it “a nocturnal scene, in which a mournful ghostly voice 
sounds from the distance”. The increasing popularity of the 
movement led the composer to complain to Czerny, “Surely 
I’ve written better things.” 

The second movement is a relatively conventional 
scherzo and trio, providing a moment of relative calm in D- 
flat major. Franz Liszt is said to have described the 
second movement as “a flower between two chasms”. The 
majority of the movement is set in piano, with several 
sforzandos and forte-pianos helping to maintain the 
movement’s cheerful nature. 

The turbulent final movement is the weightiest of the 
three, offering fast arpeggios and strongly accented notes, 
demanding a lively and skilful playing from the pianist. The 
movement exerts a powerful sense of sound, in contrast to 
the many piano (quiet) markings throughout. It is believed 
to have been the inspiration for Frédéric Chopin’s 
Fantaisie-Impromptu, a famous tribute to Beethoven. 
Chopin’s piece manifests the key relationships of the 
sonata’s three movements and chord structures, while 
sharing several passages. 

Pushing convention and welcoming in the Romantic era 
of classical music, the Moonlight Sonata epitomises the 
composer’s refusal to adhere to the predictable. Avoiding 


the traditional fast-slow-fast of the sonata, he dictates his 
very own musical sound for the piano. 
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A page of the autograph score 
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The famous opening of the Sonata 





Ludwig van Beethoven, detail from an 1805 portrait by Joseph Willibrord 
Mahler 





Miniature from Beethoven’s belongings, possibly Julie Guicciardi, to whom he 
dediated the Moonlight Sonata 
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Violin Sonata No. 9, Kreutzer Sonata 
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From May 1799 Beethoven taught piano to the daughters 
of Hungarian Countess Anna Brunsvik, eventually falling in 
love with the younger daughter, Josephine (1779-1821), 
believed by many to be the addressee of his now-famous 
1812 letter to an “Immortal Beloved”. Shortly after her 
lessons with Beethoven, Josephine was married to Count 
Josef Deym. Beethoven remained a regular visitor at their 
house, continuing to teach Josephine and playing at parties 
and concerts. Her relationship with Beethoven intensified 
when her husband died suddenly in 1804. The “Immortal 
Beloved” love letter was written on ten small pages in 
Beethoven’s rather inconsistent handwriting. Left unsent at 
his death, the letter remained in the hands of Anton 
Schindler and was subsequently willed to his sister, before 
being sold in 1880 to the Berlin State Library, where it 
remains today. 

Widely known as the Kreutzer Sonata, the Violin Sonata 
No. 9, Op. 47 was produced during this difficult period of 
unfulfilled desires. The sonata is noted for its demanding 
violin and piano parts, unusual length — typically lasting 
over forty minutes — and its mature emotional scope. 
Beethoven indicates no key designation to the work, though 
it is usually titled as being in A-major. The sonata was 
originally dedicated to the violinist George Bridgetower 
(1778-1860) as “Sonata mulattica composta per il mulatto 


Brischdauer, gran pazzo e compositore mulattico” (Mulatto 
Sonata composed for the mulatto Brischdauer, great fool 
mulatto composer). Shortly after completion, the work was 
premiered by Bridgetower and Beethoven on 24 May 1803 
at the Augarten Theatre. This concert commenced at the 
unusually early hour of 8:00 am. Legend tells that 
Bridgetower sight-read the sonata, having never seen the 
work before, having no time for rehearsal. After the 
premiere performance, Beethoven and Bridgetower fell out 
as they were drinking one evening, when Bridgetower 
apparently insulted the morals of a woman that Beethoven 
cherished. Enraged, the composer erased the dedication of 
the piece, giving it instead to Rodolphe Kreutzer, widely 
judged to be the finest violinist of the day. 

The sonata opens with a slow 18-bar introduction, of 
which only the first four bars of the solo violin are in the A- 
Major-key. When the piano enters, the harmony shifts to a 
darker minor key, until the main body of the movement 
begins, conveying the impression of an angry A-minor 
Presto. The piano matches the violin’s part in terms of 
difficulty, before closing the movement in an anguished 
coda. 

The effect of the second movement is entirely different, 
offering a placid tune in F major, followed by five distinctive 
variations. The first variation transliterates the theme into 
a lively triple meter, while embellishing the piece with 
trills, before the violin steals the melody and enlivens it 
even further. The third variation, in F minor, returns to a 
darker and more meditative state. The fourth recalls the 


first and second variations with its light and airy feel. The 
fifth and final variation, the longest, concludes the 
movement with a slower and more dramatic expression, 
returning to a relaxed F major. 

This calm feeling is at one destroyed by the piano’s 
crashing A major chord in the virtuosic and lively third 
movement, a 6/8 tarantella in sonata form. Delving through 
a series of slightly contrasting episodes, the theme returns 
for the last time and the sonata finishes with a majestic 
rush of A major. 

Amusingly, Kreutzer never performed the work, 
considering it “outrageously unintelligible”. He did not 
particularly care for any of Beethoven’s music and they 
only met once briefly. To this day violinists recognise the 
lack of equipoise and symmetry between the movements of 
the sonata. Beethoven was fully aware that in order to 
create a tremendous energetic drive, he had to employ a 
diverse range of virtuosic elements in both the piano and 
violin, reaching beyond the usual boundaries of the sonata 
form. 
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Josephine Brunszvik, miniature drawn by pencil, before 1804 
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Facsimile of the first page of the letter addressed to “Immortal Beloved 





George Bridgetower, unsigned watercolour, 1800 





Front page of the original score 





The opening page of the autograph score 
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Palais Augarten, Vienna, close to where the Kreutzer Sonata was first peformed 
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Rodolphe Kreutzer (1766 


Symphony No. 3, Eroica 
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One of Beethoven’s most celebrated works, the Eroica 
symphony marks the beginning of his creative middle- 
period. Composed from 1803 to 1804, the Symphony No. 3 
in E-flat major Op. 55 is grounded in the classical 
symphonic tradition, while stretching boundaries of form, 
length, harmony and emotional content. Many regard it as 
an important landmark in the transition between the 
Classical period and the Romantic era. 

Beethoven began work on the piece soon after 
completing Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 36 and finished 
the composition in early 1804. The first public performance 
was on 7 April 1805 in Vienna. Evidence has emerged that 
the Eroica, perhaps unlike Beethoven’s other symphonies, 
was constructed back-to-front. The theme employed in the 
fourth movement, including its bass line, originates from 
the seventh of Beethoven’s 12 Contredanses for Orchestra, 
WoO 14, and also from the Finale to his ballet The 
Creatures of Prometheus, Op. 43, both of which were 
composed in the winter of 1800-1801. The following year, 
Beethoven used the same theme as the basis for his 
Variations and Fugue for Piano in E-flat Major Op. 35, 
now commonly known as the Eroica Variations. It would 
remain the only theme that Beethoven used for multiple 
separate works in his lifetime. The first three movements 
can therefore be viewed as symphonic-length variations on 


the Opus 35 theme, anticipating its appearance in the 
fourth movement. 

Beethoven originally dedicated Symphony No. 3 to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who he believed embodied the 
democratic and anti-monarchical ideals of the French 
Revolution. However, in autumn 1804, Beethoven withdrew 
this dedication, fearing it would cost him the composer’s 
fee from a royal patron. Thus, Beethoven re-dedicated the 
symphony to Prince Joseph Franz Maximilian Lobkowitz, 
while still titling the work Buonaparte. When Beethoven 
later learned that Napoleon had proclaimed himself 
Emperor of the French on 14 May 1804, he was furious. 

His secretary at the time, Ferdinand Ries described the 
composer’s response: “At that time Beethoven had the 
highest esteem for Napoleon, and compared him to the 
greatest consuls of Ancient Rome. Not only I, but many of 
Beethoven’s closer friends, saw this symphony on his table, 
beautifully copied in manuscript, with the word 
‘Buonaparte’ inscribed at the very top of the title-page... I 
was the first to tell him the news that Buonaparte had 
declared himself Emperor, whereupon he broke into a rage 
and exclaimed, ‘So he is no more than a common mortal! 
Now, too, he will tread under foot all the rights of Man, 
indulge only his ambition; now he will think himself 
superior to all men, become a tyrant!’ Beethoven went to 
the table, seized the top of the title-page, tore it in half and 
threw it on the floor. The page had to be recopied, and it 
was only now that the symphony received the title Sinfonia 
eroica.” An extant copy of the score survives today, bearing 


two scratched-out, hand-written sub-titles. Three months 
after retracting his initial Napoleonic dedication of the 
symphony, Beethoven informed his music publisher that, 
“The title of the symphony is really Bonaparte”. In 1806, 
the score was published under the Italian title Sinfonia 
Froica ... composta per festeggiare il sovvenire di un 
grande Uomo (Heroic Symphony, Composed to celebrate 
the memory of a great man). 

Symphony No. 3 is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets in B-flat, two bassoons, three horns, two 
trumpets, timpani and strings. The work is divided into four 
movements: 


e Allegro con brio (E- flat major) 
e Marcia funebre: Adagio assai (C minor) 
e Scherzo: Allegro vivace (E- flat major) 


e Finale: Allegro molto (E- flat major) 


Unlike the longer introductions in Beethoven’s first two 
symphonies, the first movement opens with two large E-flat 
major chords, played by the whole orchestra, establishing 
the tonality of the movement. The development section, like 
the rest of the movement, is characterised by harmonic and 
rhythmic tension from dissonant chords and long passages 
of syncopated rhythm. Following various thematic 
explorations and counterpoint, the music eventually breaks 
into a long passage of sforzando chords, culminating in 
crashing dissonant forte chords. This outburst of rage 
forms the heart of the whole movement. 


The second movement is a funeral march in the ternary 
form (A-B-A), typical of eighteenth century funeral 
marches, in which the principal theme has the function of a 
refrain as in rondo form. Musically, the movement is 
notable for its thematic solemnity, displaying great 
emotional range, from the misery of the funeral march 
theme, to the relative solace of happier, major-key 
episodes. 

The third movement is a lively scherzo with trio in rapid 
3/4 time. The trio section features three horns for the first 
time in the symphonic tradition. A code ends the 
movement, quickly building from pianissimo to fortissimo, 
encapsulating the pattern of the whole piece. 

Demonstrating a set of variations on a theme, the final 
movement’s adopts a series of strophic variations that lead 
to the full appearance of the theme proper. After a fugal 
treatment of the main theme the orchestra pauses on the 
dominant of the home key, as the theme is developed in a 
new section marked Poco Andante. The symphony 
concludes with a Presto coda, recalling the opening of the 
fourth movement and ends in a flurry of sforzandos. The 
finale offers a thematic importance until then unknown in 
the symphonic tradition. In earlier symphonies, the finale 
was a quick and breezy conclusion, but here it is a lengthy 
set of variations and a fugue. 

Reviews of the symphony’s public premiere on 7 April 
1805 were decidedly mixed. The concert also included the 
premiere of a Symphony in E- flat major by Anton Eberl 
(1765-1807), which in fact received better reviews than 


Beethoven’s symphony. One reviewer wrote. “Musical 
connoisseurs and amateurs were divided into several 
parties. One group, Beethoven’s very special friends, 
maintains that precisely this symphony is a masterpiece.... 
The other group utterly denies this work any artistic value 
... through strange modulations and violent transitions ... 
with abundant scratchings in the bass, with three horns 
and so forth, a true if not desirable originality can indeed 
be gained without much effort.” 

Today, the piece is regarded as a milestone work of 
classical-style composition, twice as long in duration as the 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart. Thematically, it covers 
more emotional ground than Beethoven’s earlier 
symphonies, heralding for many the emergence of a 
Romantic period in classical music. Previously, Mozart and 
Haydn had defined the symphony for their era. Their music 
was notable for its passion and emotion, but it was always 
restrained within set structures. Following the Symphony 
No. 3, a new style of composition had been unleashed on 
the musical world. 
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Beethoven's title page, showing his erasure of dedication of the work to 
Napoleon 
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The first page of the symphony’s score 





‘The Emperor Napoleon in His Study at the Tuileries’ by Jacques-Louis David, 
1812 
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The composer Ferdinand Ries (1784-1838) was a friend, pupil and secretary of 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 





Joseph Franz Maximilian von Lobkowitz (1772-1816) was an aristocrat of 
Bohemia, from the House of Lobkowicz and the second dedictee of the Eroica 
symphony. 


Fidelio 
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Originally titled Leonore, or The Triumph of Marital Love, 
Beethoven’s only opera, Fidelio Op. 72, has a long and 
complicated history of composition. It went through three 
versions during the composer’s career, featuring music first 
intended as part of an earlier and never-completed opera. 
As far back as 1803, the librettist and impresario Emanuel 
Schikaneder worked out a contract with Beethoven to write 
an opera for the Theater an der Wien. Beethoven was given 
a new libretto by Schikaneder, entitled Vestas Feuer, 
though the libretto was not to Beethoven’s liking and he 
eventually abandoned it when the libretto for Fidelio came 
to his attention. However, two important numbers from 
Vestas Feuer were salvaged for Fidelio: Pizarro’s “‘Ha! 
Welch’ ein Augenblick!” and the duet “O namenlose 
Freude” for Leonora and Florestan. 

Beethoven began work in earnest on Fidelio in 1804 and 
the opera was first performed in 1805. Admittedly, he did 
not enjoy the difficulties posed by writing and producing an 
opera. In a letter he complained that “this opera will win 
me a martyr’s crown.” The success of the opera’s first 
version, formed of three acts, was hindered by the fact that 
Vienna was under French military occupation, as most of 
the audience were French military officers. Beethoven was 
subsequently pressured by friends to revise and shorten 
the opera into two acts, which he did with the aid of 


Stephan von Breuning. The composer also wrote a new 
overture (Leonore No. 3) and the revised opera was 
performed on 29 March and 10 April 1806, enjoying 
greater success. Further performances, however, were 
prevented by a dispute between Beethoven and the theatre 
management. 

In 1814 Beethoven revised his opera yet again, with 
additional work on the libretto by Georg Friedrich 
Treitschke. This version was performed at the 
Kärntnertortheater on 23 May 1814. Seventeen-year-old 
Franz Schubert was in the audience, having reportedly sold 
his school books to obtain a ticket. At this time Beethoven’s 
deafness had become particularly acute and he was partly 
assisted by Michael Umlauf in the conducting. This version 
was a resounding success and Fidelio has remained part of 
the operatic repertory ever since. 

The opera’s narrative epitomises Beethoven’s aesthetic 
and political outlook, presenting a story of personal 
sacrifice, heroism and eventual triumph. It explores the 
underlying struggle for liberty and justice, while mirroring 
contemporary political movements in Europe. Set against 
the backdrop of eighteenth century Spain, the plot reveals 
how, in an act of revenge, Don Pizarro, a corrupt nobleman, 
has secretly imprisoned his fellow noble, Florestan, in the 
jail over which he is governor. Pizarro has acted in this way 
as Florestan had previously attempted to expose his 
treacherous dealings. 

The faithful wife of Florestan, Leonore, suspects that her 
husband is still alive; she gains employment working for 


Rocco, disguised as a boy, under the alias “Fidelio”. As the 
boy Fidelio, she has earned the favour of Rocco, as well as 
the affections of the warden’s daughter, Marzelline, much 
to the chagrin of her lover Jaquino. On Pizarro’s orders, 
Rocco has been giving Florestan diminishing rations until 
he is nearly starved to death. In time, Fidelio demands to 
know why Rocco will not allow for help in the dungeons, 
especially as he always seems to return short of breath. 
Rocco admits that there is a dungeon down there where he 
can never take Fidelio, which houses a man that has been 
wasting away for two years... 

The opera embodies a passionate musical protest against 
political oppression, composed in the wake of the French 
Revolution. At its heart is the stirring ‘Prisoners’ Chorus’, a 
poignant hymn to freedom and the power of the human 
spirit, later to be perfected in the Symphony No. 9. This 
pivotal moment of the opera occurs when Leonore has 
persuaded the warden to allow the prisoners out into the 
daylight. The male chorus sing of the freedom they yearn 
for — a section of the opera that was no doubt 
uncomfortable to watch for the French officers at the 
premiere. Another notable part of the first Act is Leonore’s 
aria, after she has heard the governor plotting to kill her 
husband. The aria offers a showpiece moment for any 
performing soprano, accompanied by the solo horn, the 
‘heroic’ instrument of the orchestra. 

Florestan himself does not appear until the opening of 
Act II, as he sings a memorable aria in the dungeon. On the 
brink of starving to death, he bemoans his tragic suffering. 


In a heart-rending passage of radiance he imagines his wife 
appearing before him like an angel. The most moving 
section of the opera, however, must be Florestan’s dramatic 
rescue and Pizarro’s arrest. Florestan is unable to hold 
back his tears as he cries with relief, “Oh my Leonore, what 
have you done for me?” Then follows a love duet between 
Florestan and Leonore of unsurpassed ecstasy. 
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Theatrical poster of the first verifiable performance of ‘Fidelio’ in Bonn on 26 
November 1830 





Playbill of the third and finalised premiere at the Karntnertortheater in Vienna, 
23 May 1814 





A copyist’s manuscript score of Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ from 1824 
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An illustration of Act III at the Théâtre Lyrique, 1860 





German opera singer Lotte Lehmann (1888-1976) in Beethoven's ‘Fidelio’ 





Florestan (Gunther Treptow) and Leonore (Karina Kutz); September 1945, 
Deutsche Oper Berlin 





Georg Friedrich Treitschke (1776-1842) was a German librettist, translator and 
lepidopterist. 





Theater an der Wien, where the premiere of ‘Fidelio’ took place on 20 
November 1805 


Violin Concerto in D major 
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Beethoven is reported to have dated his hearing loss from a 
fit he suffered in 1798, brought on by his loss of temper one 
day at being interrupted in his work. He claimed to have 
fallen over in his rage and by the time he stood up, he 
suffered deafness. His hearing had only partially recovered 
and during its gradual decline, was impeded by a severe 
form of tinnitus. As early as 1801, he wrote to friends 
describing his symptoms and the difficulties they caused in 
both professional and social settings. The cause of his 
deafness has variously been attributed to typhus, auto- 
immune disorders (such as systemic lupus erythematosus) 
and even Beethoven’s habit of immersing his head in cold 
water to stay awake. His autopsy reportedly revealed that 
he had a “distended inner ear”, which had developed 
lesions over time. 

On the advice of his doctor, the composer lived in the 
small Austrian village of Heiligenstadt, just outside Vienna, 
from April to October 1802 in an attempt to come to terms 
with his condition. During this time he wrote his 
Heiligenstadt Testament, a letter to his brothers 
summarising his thoughts of suicide due to his growing 
deafness and his final resolution to continue living for and 
through his art. 

Shorty after this resolution, the composer began work on 
his Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 (1806). Although its 


first performance by Franz Clement, his colleague and a 
leading violinist of the day, was unsuccessful and for some 
decades the work languished in obscurity, it was revived in 
1844 by twelve-year-old violinist Joseph Joachim and has 
since become one of the most enduring and loved violin 
concertos of the repertoire. Beethoven had previously 
written several pieces for violin and orchestra, revealing a 
strong influence from the French school of violin playing, 
exemplified by violinists such as Giovanni Battista Viotti, 
Pierre Rode and Rodolphe Kreutzer. This influence can also 
be noted in the Violin Concerto in D major, for instance, 
with the ‘martial’ opening with the beat of the timpani 
emulating the style of French music at the time, while the 
prevalence of figures in broken sixths and broken octaves 
closely resembles elements of compositions by Kreutzer 
and Viotti. 

The work was premiered on 23 December 1806 in the 
Theater an der Wien in Vienna, the occasion being a benefit 
concert for Clement. Legend tells that Beethoven scarcely 
finished the solo part, leading to Clement having to sight- 
read part of his performance. Perhaps as a sign of his 
annoyance, Clement is said to have interrupted the 
concerto between the first and second movements with a 
solo composition of his own, played on one string of the 
violin held upside down. Unsurprisingly, the premiere was 
not a success. 

In addition to the solo violin, the work is scored for flute, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 


trumpets, timpani and strings. Violin Concerto in D major is 
arranged in three movements: 


e Allegro ma non troppo (D major) 
e Larghetto (G major) 
e Rondo. Allegro (D major) 


The dramatic and structural implications of the concerto 
— notable characteristics of the composer’s mature style — 
emerge at once in the concerto. A series of quiet timpani 
strokes arrests the attention of the audience, providing a 
firm foundation for the rich melodic and rhythmic content 
to follow. Usually lasting longer than twenty-five minutes, 
the first movement is notable as one of Beethoven’s most 
extended works, including the symphonies. This is in part 
due to the use of the Classical ritornello form, 
demonstrated by the extended tutti preceding the entrance 
of the violin. 

The second movement contains some of the most serene 
music Beethoven ever produced, free from the dramatic 
unrest of the first movement, delving into tranquil lyricism. 
An abrupt orchestral outburst later on leads into a cadenza, 
which in turn takes the work directly into the final 
movement. The genial Rondo, notable for its dancelike 
energy, makes challenging virtuosic demands for the 
soloist. In spite of the composer’s consuming fears of losing 
his hearing, the Violin Concerto in D major bears no hint of 
tragedy throughout its forty-five minutes. Instead, it is 
governed by a superior harmony and equilibrium of scale, 
encapsulating Beethoven’s determination to live for his art. 
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The village of Heiligenstadt in 1898 





Joseph Joachim (1831-1907) was a Hungarian violinist, conductor, composer 
and teacher. A close collaborator of Johannes Brahms, he is widely regarded as 
one of the most significant violinists of the nineteenth century. Joachim was 
instrumental in the role of revising the popularity of Beethoven’s violin 
concerto. 


Symphony No. 5 
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Beethoven would often work on several compositions at the 
same time. Shortly after finishing Symphony No. 3 in E-flat 
Major in 1803, he began work on what would be later 
known as Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, though initial 
progress was slow and it was not until 1807 that he worked 
on the piece with increased focus. It was a period of unrest, 
marked by the Napoleonic Wars, political turmoil in Austria 
and the occupation of Vienna by Napoleon’s troops in 1805. 
The symphony was written at the composer’s lodgings at 
the Pasqualati House in Vienna. During this protracted 
composition, Beethoven started to write another symphony, 
now known as Symphony No. 6 in F Major (Pastorale) and 
he completed both symphonies at nearly the same time in 
1808. They premiered together at the same concert, when 
the Pastorale symphony was given the number five. Before 
publication, Beethoven renumbered the two compositions, 
with the C minor becoming the Fifth Symphony and the F 
major the Sixth Symphony. 

Today, Symphony No. 5 in C minor is without doubt one 
of the most famous compositions of classical music, 
frequently played in concert halls across the world. First 
performed in Vienna’s Theater an der Wien, the work 
achieved its prodigious reputation very quickly. German 
author and critic E. T. A. Hoffmann famously described the 
symphony as “one of the most important works of the 


time”. It consists of four movements, scored for piccolo 
(fourth movement only), two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets in B-flat and C, two bassoons, contrabassoon 
(fourth movement only), two horns in E-flat and C, two 
trumpets, three trombones (alto, tenor, and bass, fourth 
movement only), timpani (in G-C) and strings: 


e Allegro con brio (C minor) 
e Andante con moto (A- flat major) 
e Scherzo: Allegro (C minor) 


e Allegro (C major) 


The first movement opens with a famous four-note motif 
(short, short, short, long), arguably one of the most 
recognisable extracts of Western music. The motif has 
sometimes been referred to as the “Victory Symphony”, 
corresponding to the Roman numeral for the number five; 
coincidently, “dit-dit-dit-dah” was used for the letter “V” in 
Morse code. It is commonly asserted that the opening four- 
note rhythmic motif is repeated throughout the symphony, 
contributing to the overall unity of the work. 

The famous motif has sometimes been credited with 
symbolic significance as a representation of Fate knocking 
at the door. This idea comes from Beethoven’s secretary 
and factotum Anton Schindler, who wrote, many years after 
Beethoven’s death: “Beethoven provided the key to these 
depths when one day... he pointed to the beginning of the 
first movement and expressed in these words the 
fundamental idea of his work: “Thus Fate knocks at the 
door!” There is still much debate among conductors as to 


the playing of the four opening bars. Some take it in strict 
allegro tempo; others take the liberty of a weighty 
treatment, playing the motif in a much slower and more 
stately tempo; while others take the motif molto ritardando 
(a pronounced slowing through each four-note phrase), 
arguing that the fermata over the fourth note justifies this. 

The movement is structured in the traditional sonata 
form that Beethoven inherited from Haydn and Mozart, as 
the main ideas introduced in the first few pages undergo 
elaborate development through many keys, with a dramatic 
return to the opening section — the recapitulation — about 
three-quarters of the way through. Following the first four 
bars, Beethoven employs imitations and sequences to 
expand the theme, tumbling over each other with a 
rhythmic regularity that conveys a single unified melody. 

The second movement is a lyrical work in double 
variation form, providing two themes varied in alternation. 
It opens with an announcement of its theme, a melody in 
unison by violas and cellos, with accompaniment by the 
double basses. A second theme soon follows, with a 
harmony provided by clarinets, bassoons and violins, as 
well as a triplet arpeggio in the violas and bass. A variation 
of the first theme reasserts itself. This is followed up by a 
third theme, as violas and cellos counterphrase with the 
flute, oboe and bassoon. Following an interlude, the entire 
orchestra participates in a fortissimo, leading to a series of 
crescendos and a coda to close the movement. 

Composed in ternary form and returning to the opening 
key of C minor, the third movement consists of a scherzo 


and trio, containing in sequence the main scherzo, a 
contrasting trio section, a return of the scherzo and a coda. 
However, while the usual Classical symphonies employed a 
minuet and trio as their third movement, Beethoven utilises 
the newer scherzo and trio form. The opening theme is 
answered by a contrasting theme played by the winds, 
before the sequence is repeated. Horns loudly announce 
the main theme of the movement, before accompaniment 
from the rest of the orchestra. The movement is notable for 
its transition to the fourth movement, considered by some 
as one of the most accomplished musical transitions in the 
repertoire. 

The fourth movement resounds in C major, an unusual 
choice by the composer as a symphony that begins in C 
minor is expected to finish in the same key. The composer 
famously explained his reasons for this: “Many assert that 
every minor piece must end in the minor. Nego! ...Joy 
follows sorrow, sunshine — rain.” The triumphant and 
exhilarating finale is written in an unusual variant of sonata 
form. At the end of the development section, the music 
halts on a dominant cadence, played fortissimo, and the 
music continues after a pause with a quiet reprise of the 
“horn theme” of the scherzo movement. The recapitulation 
is then introduced by a crescendo coming out of the last 
bars of the interpolated scherzo section, as the same music 
was introduced at the opening of the movement. The finale 
includes a long coda, in which the main themes of the 
movement are played in a compressed form. 


The key of the symphony is commonly regarded as a 
special key for Beethoven, characterising his stormy, heroic 
tonality. The piece has had an immense influence on 
composers and music critics, inspiring work by Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Bruckner, Mahler and Berlioz. A monumental 
journey through drama and darkness, charged with an 
irresistible drive and sweep, Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 
has remained as accessible today as it was during its 1808 
premiere, confirming its status as one of the most 
important pieces of classical music ever written. 
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Gustav Mahler, 1907 — one of the many composers to be influenced by 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 


Symphony No. 6, Pastoral 
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The Pastoral Symphony, also completed in 1808, is unique 
as one of Beethoven’s few works that features detailed 
programmatic content. Originally titled ‘Recollections of 
Life in the Country’, Symphony No. 6 is the composer’s 
homage to the great outdoors. Though in many ways 
Beethoven was an urban man in Vienna, the five 
descriptively titled sections of this piece reveal his passion 
for the countryside. Beethoven was a lover of nature and 
would spend a great deal of his time on walks in the 
country, as well as frequently leaving Vienna to work in 
rural locations. He explained that the Sixth Symphony is 
“more the expression of feeling than painting.” 

It is scored for piccolo (fourth movement only), two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets in B- flat, two bassoons, 
two horns in F and B- flat, two trumpets in C and E- flat 
(third, fourth, and fifth movements only), two trombones 
(alto and tenor, fourth and fifth movements only), timpani 
(fourth movement only) and strings. Arranged in five 
movements, rather than the usual four, Beethoven 
annotated the beginning of each movement as follows: 


e Erwachen heiterer Empfindungen bei der Ankunft auf dem Lande 
(Awakening of cheerful feelings upon arrival in the countryside): 


Allegro ma non troppo (F major) 


e Szene am Bach (Scene by the brook): Andante molto mosso (B- flat 
major) 

e Lustiges Zusammensein der Landleute (Merry gathering of country 
folk): Allegro (F major) 

e Gewitter, Sturm (Thunder. Storm): Allegro (F minor) 

e Hirtengesang. Frohe und dankbare Gefuhle nach dem Sturm 
(Shepherd’s song; cheerful and thankful feelings after the storm): 
Allegretto (F major) 


The symphony opens with a placid and cheerful 
movement depicting the composer’s feelings as he arrives 
in the country. Written in sonata form, the first movement’s 
motifs are extensively developed. At several points 
Beethoven builds up orchestral texture by multiple 
repetitions of short motifs, suggesting the infinite 
recurrence of pattern in nature through rhythmic cells and 
pure harmonies. 

The second movement is described by the composer as a 
‘Scene by the brook’, conveying a cadenza of bird calls, 
composed in the key of B- flat major, the subdominant of 
the main key of the work. The opening strings play a motif 
that imitates flowing water, with the cello section divided, 
with two players simulating the flowing-water notes on 
muted instruments, while the remaining cellos play mostly 
pizzicato notes along with the double basses. Toward the 
end of the movement there is a cadenza for woodwind 
instruments, imitating bird calls. Beethoven even identifies 
the bird species in the score: nightingale (flute), quail 
(oboe) and cuckoo (two clarinets). 


The third movement is titled ‘Merry gathering of country 
folk’, depicting country folk dancing and revelling. Set in F 
major, the movement returns to the main key of the 
symphony in an altered version of the usual form for 
scherzo. The trio appears twice rather than once and the 
third appearance of the scherzo theme is truncated. The 
final return of the theme conveys a riotous atmosphere with 
a faster tempo, as the movement ends abruptly, leading 
without a pause into the fourth movement. 

Now Beethoven conjures the scene of a_ violent 
thunderstorm, building from a few drops of rain to a great 
climax with thunder, lightning, high winds and sheets of 
rain. The storm eventually passes, with an occasional peal 
of thunder still heard in the distance. There is a seamless 
transition into the final movement, echoing Mozart’s String 
Quintet in G minor K. 516, which also prefaces a serene 
final movement with a long, emotionally stormy 
introduction. 

Captioned by Beethoven as ‘Shepherd’s song; happy and 
thankful feelings after the storm’, the last movement is in F 
major and written in sonata rondo form, with the main 
theme appearing in the tonic key at the beginning of the 
development as well as the exposition and the 
recapitulation. As heard in classical finales, it emphasises a 
symmetrical eight-bar theme, representing the shepherds’ 
song of thanksgiving. At first, the coda is quiet, gradually 
building to an ecstatic culmination for the full orchestra, 
with the first violins playing rapid triplet tremolo on a high 
F. There follows a fervent passage suggestive of prayer, 


marked as “pianissimo, sotto voce”. After establishing an 
impression of fulfilment, the work ends with two emphatic 
F major chords. 

The symphony’s premiere took place at the famous 
‘marathon’ concert on 22 December 1808, at the Theater 
an der Wien — the only time Beethoven premiered two 
symphonies together. The concert’s program also included 
the first public performance of the Fourth Piano Concerto, 
two movements from the Mass in C, the concert aria Ah! 
perfido and the “Choral” Fantasy. Reviews indicate that the 
concert did not go well, as musicians playing after a limited 
rehearsal struggled their way through the demanding new 
scores. Apparently, the performance almost fell apart 
during the “Choral” Fantasy. Although the Fifth and Sixth 
symphonies are extremely different from one another in 
overall mood, there are notable points of similarity. Both 
offer startling innovations in instrumentation, including the 
delayed and dramatic introduction of piccolo and 
trombones in the fourth movements, as well as the joining 
together of the final movements. 
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Inside Theater an der Wien 


Egmont 
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Egmont, Op. 84 is a set of incidental music pieces for the 
1787 play of the same name by Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. It consists of an overture followed by nine pieces 
for soprano, male narrator and full symphony orchestra. 
Composed between October 1809 and June 1810, Egmont 
was premiered on 15 June 1810. The source of inspiration 
for the suite is the life and heroism of the sixteenth century 
Low Countries nobleman Lamoral, Count of Egmont (1522- 
1568). The music was composed during the Napoleonic 
Wars, when the French Empire had extended its 
domination over vast areas of Europe. Egmont expresses 
Beethoven’s own political concerns through the exaltation 
of the heroic sacrifice of a man condemned to death for 
having taken a valiant stand against oppression. The 
powerful overture later became an unofficial anthem of the 
1956 Hungarian revolution. 

The incidental music comprises the following sections, 
among which the overture, the lieder Die Trommel 
geruhret, Freudvoll und leidvoll and Klarchens Tod are 
particularly well-known: 


e Overture: Sostenuto, ma non troppo - Allegro 
e Lied: “Die Trommel geruhret” 
e Entracte: Andante 


e Entracte: Larghetto 


e Lied: “Freudvoll und leidvoll” 

e Entracte: Allegro - Marcia 

e Entracte: Poco sostenuto e risoluto 
e Klärchens Tod 

e Melodram: “Süßer Schlaf” 


e Siegessymphonie (symphony of victory): Allegro con brio 


Egmont opens with a famous overture, which has since 
become a staple in the concert hall. Opening in a sombre 
and serious mood, the overture portrays leading events 
from Count Egmont’s life, including his arrest, followed by 
the stern strings that represent the Spanish judges 
prosecuting him. The plaintive wind instruments convey the 
agony of his wife, the mother of eleven children, as she 
pleads for mercy. The fortissimo staccato notes of the brass 
deliver the ominous guilty verdict, followed by a final piano 
pleading in the first violins. The whole orchestra in unison 
on a single note captures the irrevocable sentence of death. 
A forte fall of a fourth in first and second violins symbolises 
the executioner’s sword coming down. Finally, the triple 
piano, slowly building to a considerable fortissimo in an 
exhilarating passage in the major key portrays the Count’s 
spirit, suggesting that all he fought for lives on and that the 
people of the Netherlands ultimately ejected their invaders. 
Darkness has given way to light, with freedom triumphant 
over oppression. 

The overture is then followed by Clara’s two songs, “Die 
Trommel geruhet.” She mixes feelings about love and the 
military, longing to be with her husband, marching in his 
army. Entr’actes Nos. 1 and 2 follow the former 


maintaining the sweet mood from Clara’s song, before 
turning agitated, while the latter, marked Larghetto, is very 
touching. Clara’s second song follows, “Freudvoll und 
leidvoll,” evoking her intense outpouring of love. 

Next there is the entr’acte No. 3, where the theme from 
the love song is developed at the outset, with the mood 
turning calm and bright. The music affects a martial theme 
depicting the rebellious forces. The fourth entr’acte, 
marked Larghetto, opens with a wail of pain, followed with 
a sorrowful, yet beautiful melody, representing Clara’s 
poignant death. 

Melodrama is introduced after this, with soothing music, 
as Egmont falls asleep and dreams of Clara. He sees her as 
a spirit of liberty, declaring that the Netherlands will have 
its freedom. He then ponders his imminent execution, 
joyous in the thought that his people will soon be free. The 
final section, Siegessymphonie, reprises the heroic and 
triumphant music from the close of the overture. 
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The Duke of Alba arrests Egmont and Hoorne after an invitation for a meal, 
September 1567 


Bagatelle No. 25, Fur Elise 
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Beethoven composed thirty bagatelles, but no other is as 
famous and enduring as Bagatelle No. 25 in A minor, 
widely known as “Fur Elise” (For Elise). A bagatelle is a 
short piece of music, typically for the piano, embodying a 
light, mellow character. The name bagatelle literally means 
“a short unpretentious instrumental composition” as a 
reference to the light style of the piece. The score for Fur 
Elise was not published until 1867, forty years after the 
composer’s death in 1827. The discoverer of the piece, 
Ludwig Nohl, affirmed that the original autographed 
manuscript, now lost, was dated 27 April 1810. 

The version of Bagatelle No. 25 mostly heard today is an 
earlier version that was transcribed by Ludwig Nohl. There 
is a later version, with drastic changes to the 
accompaniment, which was transcribed from a manuscript 
by the Beethoven scholar Barry Cooper. The most notable 
difference is in the first theme, as the left-hand arpeggios 
are delayed by a 16th note beat. There are a few extra bars 
in the transitional section into the B section; and finally, the 
rising A minor arpeggio figure is moved later into the piece. 
The tempo marking Poco moto is believed to have been on 
the manuscript that Ludwig Nohl transcribed. It is assumed 
that Beethoven had intended to add the piece to a cycle of 
bagatelles. 


It still remains much of a mystery who exactly “Elise” 
was. Some scholars have suggested that Ludwig Nohl may 
have transcribed the title incorrectly and that the original 
work may have been named “Fur Therese”, a reference to a 
friend and student of Beethoven’s, Therese Malfatti von 
Rohrenbach zu Dezza (1792-1851). The composer 
supposedly proposed marriage to Therese in 1810, though 
she turned him down to marry the Austrian nobleman and 
state official Wilhelm von Droßdik in 1816. Interestingly, 
the Piano Sonata no. 24 is dedicated to Countess Therese 
von Brunswick, also referred to sometimes as “Fur 
Therese”. 

According to a 2010 study by Klaus Martin Kopitz, the 
piece may have been written for the German soprano 
singer Elisabeth Rockel (1793-1883), later the wife of 
Johann Nepomuk Hummel. “Elise”, as she was called by a 
parish priest, had been a friend of Beethoven’s since 1808. 
In 2015 Kopitz published further sources about 
Beethoven’s relationship with Elisabeth and the famous 
piano piece. It reveals that she was also a close friend of 
Anna Milder-Hauptmann — the first to play the title role in 
Beethoven’s opera Fidelio — and lived with her in the 
Theater an der Wien. In a letter to Elisabeth, Anna clearly 
calls her “Elise”. 

Bagatelle No. 25 begins with an A minor theme marked 
Poco moto (little movement), with the left hand playing 
arpeggios alternating between A minor and E major. The 
piece then moves into a brief section based around C major 
and G major, before reprising the original theme. Then 


follows a lighter section in the submediant major of F 
major, comprising a similar structure to the A section, 
where the right hand plays a melody over left hand 
arpeggios. It then enters a 32"? note C major figure before 
returning to the A section. The music then moves to an 
agitated theme in the subdominant key of D minor with an 
A pedal point, as the right hand plays diminished chords. 
This section then concludes with an ascending A minor 
arpeggio, including a chromatic descent over two octaves, 
before returning to the A section. The piece ends in its 
initial key of A minor with an authentic cadence. 
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Therese Malfatti, believed by some to be the dedicatee of “Für Elise” 





Portrait of Elisabeth Röckel by Joseph Willibrord Mahler, Düsseldorf, Goethe- 
Museum — Rockel is another possible identity of Elise 
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The famous opening of the bagatelle 
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* Das nachftehende bisher unbekannte, zwar nicht eben bedeutende aber recht 
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möge aber bier gleichfam als Zugabe zu dem anmuthigen Berhältuiß des 
Meifters gn der fehönen braunlodigen Therefe anh eine Stelle finden. 





First edition, 1867 


Piano Concerto No. 5, Emperor 
Concerto 
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Beethoven is unlikely to have supported the giving of this 
much loved concerto the title ‘Emperor’, since it was 
composed as the embodiment of Romantic conflict. His 
feelings regarding the actions of the tyrant Napoleon were 
no secret. The Vienna premiere in February 1812, which 
was likely when it first received its august nickname, was 
organised by the ‘Society of Noble Ladies for Charity for 
Fostering the Good and Useful’ as part of the festivities 
ordered by the city’s French rulers. Carl Czerny, another 
student of the composer, played as the piano solo. 
Beethoven’s music must have differed greatly amongst the 
popular songs and performances that made up the concert 
programme. It will come as no surprise that the piece did 
not fare well in a variety show. 

The earlier premiere in Leipzig had been well received 
with one critic describing the Piano Concerto No. 5 in E- 
flat major Op. 73 as ‘without doubt one of the most 
original, imaginative, most effective, yet also one of the 
most difficult of all concertos’. Indeed, it was written 
during a difficult time not just for Beethoven but for all 
Austria, following the French invasion of 1809. The 
composer had recently needed to evacuate to his brother’s 
home and take refuge in the basement from explosions and 
cannon attacks. Yet, by the end of 1809, the concerto was 


complete, though it would have to wait a few years for its 
premiere. 

Divided into three movements, Beethoven’s last piano 
concerto is scored for solo piano, two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets in B-flat, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets, timpani in E- flat and B- flat, and strings: 


e Allegro in E- flat major 
e Adagio un poco moto in B major 


e Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo in E- flat major 


The memorable first movement opens with the solo piano 
issuing a series of striking virtuosic pronouncements, 
punctuated by immense chords from the full orchestra. The 
vigorous, incessantly-propulsive main theme then proceeds, 
with a complex thematic transformation, shifting to a 
secondary theme of tonic and dominant notes and chords. 
As the piano enters with the first theme, the expository 
material is repeated with variations, virtuoso figurations 
and modified harmonies. The second theme adopts the 
unusual key of B minor, before an atypical change to B 
major. The uniquely-expansive coda majestically elaborates 
on the first theme, building in intensity before culminating 
with a stirring arrival at the tonic E- flat major. 

Conjuring a sublime mood, the second movement in B 
major forms a quiet nocturne for the solo piano, 
accompanied by muted strings and wind instruments. The 
final movement is a seven-part rondo form (ABACABA), 
wherein the solo piano introduces the main theme before 
the full orchestra reprises the soloist’s statement. The 


rondo’s B-section features piano scales, before the 
orchestra again responds. The C-section is much longer, 
presenting the theme from the A-section in three different 
keys, before the piano performs a passage of arpeggios. In 
the last section, the theme undergoes a variation, before 
the concerto ends with a short cadenza and vigorous 
orchestral response. 

As with all of the composer’s greatest works, the 
Emperor Concerto offers the listener much that was ahead 
of its time. Its success was due in part to technological 
developments in piano production that enabled a greater 
measure of expressive power. The piece soon won for itself 
a place in the piano repertoire and was reportedly a great 
favourite of Franz Liszt, who admired its virtuosic style and 
wide dynamic range. 
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Carl Czerny (1791-1857) was an Austrian composer, teacher, and pianist of 
Czech origin whose vast musical production amounted to over a thousand 
works. A student of Beethoven, Czerny gave the Vienna debut of the Emperor 
Concerto. 





Beethoven, 1815 


Piano Trio No. 7, Archduke 
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A piano trio is a piece of music written for a piano and two 
other instruments, usually a violin and a cello. It is one of 
the most common forms found in classical chamber music 
and during the Classical era, notably the trios of Haydn, the 
pieces are dominated by the piano part. Mozart’s five late 
trios are generally felt to mark the assured arrival of the 
form, attentive to balanced voices and three-part dialogue. 
Beethoven’s piano trios continued the compositional 
objectives inaugurated by Mozart, striving to implement 
complete equality between the three instruments. 

Beethoven produced twelve piano trios, including the 
celebrated Piano Trio in B-flat major Op. 97, which he 
completed in 1811. This trio is commonly referred to as the 
Archduke Trio, as it was dedicated to Archduke Rudolph of 
Austria, the youngest of twelve children of Leopold II, the 
Holy Roman Emperor. An amateur pianist himself, Rudolf 
was a patron, friend and composition student of Beethoven, 
who would eventually dedicate a total of fourteen 
compositions to the Archduke. 

The first public performance of the trio was given by 
Beethoven himself, with Ignaz Schuppanzigh playing the 
violin and Josef Linke on the cello at the Viennese hotel 
Zum romischen Kaiser on 11 April 1814. It would be one of 
the composer’s last performances as a musician, as his 
deafness continued to impinge on his ability as a performer. 


After a repeat of the trio a few weeks later, Beethoven 
would never appear again in public as a pianist. 

The composer Louis Spohr witnessed a rehearsal of the 
work, noting: “On account of his deafness there was 
scarcely anything left of the virtuosity of the artist that had 
formerly been so greatly admired. In forte passages the 
poor deaf man pounded on the keys until the strings 
jangled, and in piano he played so softly that whole groups 
of notes were omitted, so that the music was 
incomprehensible unless one could look into the pianoforte 
part. I was deeply grieved at so trying a fate.” 

The pianist Ignaz Moscheles attended the first 
performance and commented: “In the case of how many 
compositions is the word “new” misapplied! But never in 
Beethoven’s, and least of all in this, which again is full of 
originality. His playing, aside from its intellectual element, 
satisfied me less, being wanting in clarity and precision; 
but I observed many traces of the grand style of playing 
which I had long recognized in his compositions.” 

The Archduke Trio is arranged in four movements: 


e Allegro moderato, 4/4 
e Scherzo (Allegro), 3/4 
e Andante cantabile ma pero con moto. Poco piu adagio, D major, 3/4 


e Allegro moderato - Presto, 2/4 - 6/8 


Beethoven regarded the piece to be among his very 
finest creations. Generations of performing pianists and 
string players have subsequently agreed with his 
judgement. The piece is notable for how the violin and cello 


achieve a status equal to that of the piano. From the first 
bars of the opening Allegro moderato, a noble quality 
exudes the work, in keeping with its grand epithet. As the 
solo piano introduces the first movement’s main theme, we 
are rewarded with a demonstration of lyrical brilliance. 
When the strings enter, six bars into the piece, they subtly 
emerge during the piano’s cadence, offering a rich duet 
that effortlessly reprises the main theme. Even when the 
music becomes tenser later on in the piece, there is no hint 
of urgency; throughout its duration Piano Trio No. 7 retains 
perfect control. 
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The hotel where the performance was first given in 1814 
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Louis Spohr (1784-1859) was a German composer, violinist and conductor. 
Highly regarded during his lifetime, Spohr composed ten symphonies, ten 
operas, eighteen violin concerti, four clarinet concerti, four oratorios and 
various works for small ensemble, chamber music and art songs. Spohr’s 
account of the first performance of the Archduke Trio is the earliest review of 
the piece. 


Symphony No. 7 
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In the spring of 1811 Beethoven became seriously ill, 
suffering headaches and high fever. On the advice of his 
physician, he spent six weeks in the Bohemian spa town of 
Teplitz. The following winter, which was dominated by work 
on Symphony No. 7 in A major Op. 92, he was again 
gravely ill. His doctor ordered him to return to Teplitz for 
the summer of 1812, when he wrote the love letter to his 
“Immortal Beloved”. 

Dedicated to Count Moritz von Fries, Symphony No. 7 
was premiered with Beethoven himself conducting in 
Vienna on 8 December 1813 at a charity concert for 
soldiers wounded in the Battle of Hanau. In Beethoven’s 
address to the participants, the motives are openly named: 
“We are moved by nothing but pure patriotism and the 
joyful sacrifice of our powers for those who have sacrificed 
so much for us.” 

The program also included the _ patriotic work 
Wellington’s Victory, exalting the victory of the British over 
Napoleon. The orchestra was led by Beethoven’s friend 
Ignaz Schuppanzigh and included some of the finest 
musicians of the time: with Louis Spohr as violinist, as well 
as the composers Johann Nepomuk Hummel, Giacomo 
Meyerbeer and Antonio Salieri. The performance also 
included the bassoonist Anton Romberg and the Italian 
double bass virtuoso Domenico Dragonetti, whom 


Beethoven described as playing “with great fire and 
expressive power”. 

The symphony was well received, with the audience 
demanding that the second movement should be encored 
immediately. Spohr particularly noted Beethoven’s antics 
on the rostrum, describing how as a sforzando occurred, he 
tore his arms with a great vehemence asunder, while at the 
entrance of a forte he jumped in the air. 

Scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets in A, two 
bassoons, two horns in A, two trumpets in D, timpani and 
strings, the Seventh Symphony is arranged in four 
movements: 


e Poco sostenuto - Vivace (A major) 
e Allegretto (A minor) 
e Presto - Assai meno presto (trio) (F major) (Trio in D major) 


e Allegro con brio (A major) 


The first movement opens with an expanded introduction 
marked Poco sostenuto, prominent due to its long 
ascending scales and a cascading series of applied 
dominants that facilitates modulations to C major and F 
major. From the last episode in F major, the movement 
transitions to Vivace through a series of sixty-one 
repetitions of the note E. The Vivace is in sonata form and 
is dominated by lively dance-like rhythms, sudden dynamic 
shifts and modulations. In particular, the development 
section opens in C major and contains extensive episodes in 
F major. The movement finishes with a long coda, 


introducing a famous twenty-bar passage of a two-bar 
motif. 

Set in A minor with a tempo marking of Allegretto, the 
second movement is much slower compared to the other 
three movements. Its reliance on the string section 
demonstrates Beethoven’s development in orchestral 
writing for strings, building upon Haydn’s innovations. 
Structured in a double variation form, the movement 
begins with the main melody played by the violas and 
cellos, an ostinato (repeated rhythmic figure) of a quarter 
note, two eighth notes and two quarter notes. This melody 
is then taken on by the second violins, while the violas and 
cellos play a beautiful second melody. The first violins then 
take the first melody while the second violins play the 
second, before the music changes from A minor to A major, 
as the clarinets develop a more serene melody to the 
background of light triplets played by the violins. As the 
movement comes to an end, the first melody is reprised in a 
strict fugato. 

A scherzo in F major, the third movement also introduces 
a trio in D major. Based on an Austrian pilgrims’ hymn, the 
trio is played twice. The final movement is in sonata form 
and is distinctive for its whirling dance-energy, the main 
theme is formed as a precise duple time variant of the 
instrumental ritornello in Beethoven’s own arrangement of 
the Irish folk-song “Save me from the grave and wise”, No. 
8 of his Twelve Irish Folk Songs, WoO 154. 

Critics and listeners have often felt stirred or inspired by 
the Seventh Symphony. It is noted for its sense of true 


spontaneity and inspired invention. Beethoven himself 
spoke of it fondly as “one of my best works”. His fellow 
composer, Richard Wagner, referred to the lively rhythms 
that dominate the symphony as the “apotheosis of the 
dance”. However, the piece has also had its fair share of 
critics. Friedrich Wieck, who was present during the 
original rehearsals, claimed that the consensus among 
musicians and laymen alike was that Beethoven must have 
composed the symphony in a drunken state. The renowned 
conductor Thomas Beecham famously commented on the 
fourth movement: “What can you do with it? It’s like a lot of 
yaks jumping about.” 
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Teplitz, a city in the Usti nad Labem Region of the Czech Republic, the capital 
of the Teplice District. It is the state’s second largest spa town, after Karlovy 


Vary. 





The dedicatee of Symphony No. 7 in A major, Count Moritz von Fries (1777- 
1826) was an Austrian nobleman, banker and patron of the arts. 
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Beethoven by Louis-René Létronne, 1814 


Missa solemnis 
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In early 1813 Beethoven experienced a difficult emotional 
period, as his compositional output significantly dropped. 
His personal appearance deteriorated, having always been 
generally neat, while his manners in public, especially 
when dining, changed dramatically. The composer was 
caring for his brother Kaspar, who was suffering from 
tuberculosis, leaving him almost penniless. Between 1816 
and 1817 Beethoven endured a lengthy illness, which he 
called an “inflammatory fever” that afflicted him for more 
than a year, starting in October 1816. 

Kaspar’s death from tuberculosis had a significant effect 
upon Beethoven’s wellbeing. He soon became embroiled in 
a protracted legal dispute with Kaspar’s wife Johanna over 
custody of their son Karl, then nine years old. Beethoven 
deemed Johanna an unfit parent due to her morals (she had 
an illegitimate child by a different father before marrying 
Kaspar and had been convicted of theft) and financial 
mismanagement. While Beethoven was successful at having 
his nephew removed from her custody in February 1816, 
the case was not fully resolved until 1820. He was 
frequently preoccupied by the demands of the litigation and 
seeing to the welfare of Karl, whom he placed in a private 
school. Beethoven was keen that Karl should live to the 
highest moral standards and his overbearing manner 
frequently interfered in his nephew’s life. Karl attempted 


suicide on 31 July 1826 by shooting himself in the head. He 
survived and was brought to his mother’s house, where he 
recuperated. In time, Beethoven and his nephew were 
reconciled, but Karl insisted on joining the army and last 
saw his uncle in January 1827. 

Missa solemnis in D major, Op. 123, a solemn mass, was 
composed during this emotionally troubling time, from 
1819 to 1823. A mass is a form of sacred choral 
composition, usually arranged as setting of the liturgy in 
Latin. Masses can be performed a cappella — without an 
independent accompaniment — or they can be 
accompanied by instrumental obbligatos up to and 
including a full orchestra. Missa solemnis indicates a 
solemn mass, usually for special festive occasions, 
featuring an extended vocal and orchestral setting. 
Beethoven’s Missa solemnis was first performed on 7 April 
1824 in St. Petersburg, Russia, having been commissioned 
by Beethoven’s patron Prince Nikolai Galitzin. It is scored 
for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
contrabassoon, four horns, two trumpets, alto, tenor and 
bass trombone, timpani, organ continuo, strings, soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass soloists and mixed choir. Like most 
masses, it is arranged in five movements: 


e Kyrie, employing a traditional ABA’ structure, with stately choral 
writing in the first section and more contrapuntal voice leading in the 


Christe section, which introduces the four vocal soloists. 


e Gloria, notable for shifting textures and themes highlighting each 


portion of the Gloria text. The movement culmnates with the first of 


the work’s two massive fugues, on the text “In gloria Dei patris. 


Amen”, leading into a recapitulation of the Gloria text and music. 


e Credo, which opens with a chord sequence that will be used again in 
the movement to effect modulations. The notable closing fugue on “Et 
vitam venturi saeculi” offers one of the most difficult passages in the 
choral repertoire, as the subject returns at doubled tempo for a 


tremendous conclusion. 


e Sanctus, introduces a solo violin in its highest range, representing the 
Holy Spirit descending to Earth, before the mass’ most beautiful 


music adopts a long extension of the text. 


e Agnus Dei, involves a setting of the plea “miserere nobis” (have mercy 
on us), first with male voices alone in B minor, before a bright D major 
prayer “dona nobis pacem” (“grant us peace”) in a pastoral mode. 
After fugal developments, an abrupt interruption of martial sounds, 


followed by repeated pleas of “miserere”, reaching a grand finale 


The orchestration of the piece features a quartet of vocal 
soloists, with a substantial chorus and full orchestra. 
Beethoven’s Missa solemnis is noted for its virtuosic, 
textural and melodic qualities. It demonstrates his 
characteristic disregard for a performer, devising a 
technically and physically exacting score, with many 
sudden changes of dynamic, metre and tempo. For 
example, in the opening Kyrie, the syllables Ky-ri are 
delivered either forte or with sforzando, while the final e is 
piano. The Et vitam venturi fugue is particularly 
demanding, being both subtly different from the previous 
statements of the theme and counter-theme, requiring to 


be delivered at twice the speed. The orchestral parts also 
feature difficult sections, including the violin solo in the 
Sanctus, offering some of the most demanding work in the 
repertoire for bassoon and contrabassoon. A typical 
performance of the complete work runs to about eighty-five 
minutes, which, combined with the difficulty of the piece 
and the requirements of a full orchestra, large chorus and 
highly trained soloists, has resulted in the Missa solemnis 
being performed less often than other celebrated works by 
the composer. 
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In this famous portrait of Beethoven by Joseph Karl Stieler, the composer can 
be seen working on the ‘Missa solemnis’. 





Prince Nikolai Borisovich Golitsyn (1794-1866) was a Russian aristocrat of the 
Galitzine family. 
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Beethoven by August Klober, 1818 


Symphony No. 9 
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Regarded by many as the greatest exponent of its form, 
Symphony No. 9 in D Minor, Op. 125, is remarkable for its 
grandness of scale and its innovative final movement, 
which includes a full chorus and vocal soloists singing a 
setting of Friedrich Schiller’s poem “An die Freude” (Ode to 
Joy). Schiller’s poem was published in 1785 and it is likely 
that Beethoven made his first of multiple attempts to set 
the verse to music in the early 1790’s. He revisited the 
poem in 1808 and 1811, as his notebooks include numerous 
remarks regarding possible settings. By 1812 he had 
decided to make the pioneering move to place his setting of 
Ode to Joy within a grand symphony. 

The Philharmonic Society of London had originally 
commissioned the symphony in 1817, though it was not 
until the autumn of 1822 that Beethoven began work in 
earnest, with the autograph being completed in February 
1824. The symphony emerged from other pieces by 
Beethoven, which though completed works in their own 
right, in one sense serve as sketches for Symphony No. 9. 
For example, the Choral Fantasy Op. 80 (1808) introduces a 
choir and vocal soloists near the end for the climax. The 
vocal forces sing a theme first played instrumentally, which 
is reminiscent of the corresponding theme in Symphony 
No. 9. 


Although the majority of his works had been premiered 
in Vienna, Beethoven was keen to have the piece performed 
in Berlin, as he thought that musical taste in Vienna had 
become dominated by Italian composers such as Rossini. 
When his friends and financiers heard this, they urged him 
to premiere the symphony in Vienna, gathering a petition 
signed by a number of prominent Viennese music patrons 
and performers. Beethoven was flattered and so gave in, as 
Symphony No. 9 was premiered on 7 May 1824 in the 
Theater am Karntnertor in Vienna, along with the overture 
The Consecration of the House and three parts of the Missa 
solemnis. This was in fact the composer’s first onstage 
appearance in twelve years and so the hall was crammed 
with an eager audience, not to mention the monumental 
number of performers required for the symphony. 

Symphony No. 9 demanded the largest orchestra ever 
assembled by the composer, calling in the combined efforts 
of the Karntnertor house orchestra, the Vienna Music 
Society and even a select group of capable amateurs. The 
soprano and alto parts were sung by two famous young 
singers: Caroline Unger and Henriette Sontag. The latter 
was eighteen years old when Beethoven personally 
recruited her to perform in the premiere. Although the 
performance was officially directed by Michael Umlauf, the 
theatre’s Kapellmeister, Beethoven shared the stage with 
him. However, two years earlier, Umlauf had witnessed the 
composer’s conducting of a dress rehearsal of Fidelio end 
in disaster. Therefore, Umlauf secretly instructed the 
singers and musicians to ignore the now almost totally deaf 


Beethoven. At the beginning of every part, Beethoven, who 
sat by the stage, gave the tempos. He was turning the 
pages of his score and beating time for an orchestra he 
could not hear. The violinist Joseph Bohm recalled: 
“Beethoven directed the piece himself; that is, he stood 
before the lectern and gesticulated furiously. At times he 
rose, at other times he shrank to the ground, he moved as if 
he wanted to play all the instruments himself and sing for 
the whole chorus. All the musicians minded his rhythm 
alone while playing”. 

Today, a number of famous anecdotes survive regarding 
the premiere of Symphony No. 9, but none are as 
memorable as what occurred at the end of the 
performance. As Beethoven was several measures off and 
still conducting, the contralto Caroline Unger had to walk 
over and turn the composer around to accept the 
audience’s resounding applause. According to a witness, 
“the public received the musical hero with the utmost 
respect and sympathy, listened to his wonderful, gigantic 
creations with the most absorbed attention, and broke out 
in jubilant applause, often during sections, and repeatedly 
at the end of them.” Beethoven received standing ovations 
five times; there were handkerchiefs in the air, hats and 
raised hands. Though Beethoven was entirely unable to 
hear their wild applause, he could certainly see their 
unbridled ovations. 

The symphony is scored for: 


e Violins I, II 


e Violas 


e Cellos 

e Double basses 

e Piccolo (fourth movement only) 

e 2 Flutes 

e 2 Oboes 

e 2 Clarinets in A, B- flat and C 

e 2 Bassoons 

e Contrabassoon (fourth movement only) 

e 2 Horns (1 and 2) in D and B- flat 

e 2 Horns (3 and 4) in B- flat (bass), B- flat and E- flat 

e 2 Trumpets in D and B- flat 

e 3 Trombones (alto, tenor, and bass; second and fourth movements 
only) 

e Timpani 

e Bass drum (fourth movement only) 

e Triangle (fourth movement only) 


e Cymbals (fourth movement only) 


Voices: 


e Soprano solo 
e Alto solo 

e Tenor solo 

e Baritone solo 


e SATB Choir (Tenor briefly divides) 
Symphony No. 9 is divided into four movements: 


e Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso (D minor) 


e Scherzo: Molto vivace - Presto (D minor) 


e Adagio molto e cantabile - Andante moderato - Tempo primo - 
Andante moderato - Adagio - Lo stesso tempo (B- flat major) 

e Recitative: (D minor-D major) (Presto - Allegro ma non troppo - Vivace 
- Adagio cantabile - Allegro assai - Presto: O Freunde) - Allegro molto 
assai: Freude, schoner Gotterfunken - Alla marcia - Allegro assai 
vivace: Froh, wie seine Sonnen - Andante maestoso: Seid 
umschlungen, Millionen! - Adagio ma non troppo, ma divoto: Ihr, 
sturzt nieder - Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato: (Freude, 
schoner Gotterfunken - Seid umschlungen, Millionen!) - Allegro ma 
non tanto: Freude, Tochter aus Elysium! - Prestissimo, Maestoso, 


Molto prestissimo: Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 


The first movement was written in sonata form, without 
an exposition repeat. The opening theme, played pianissimo 
over string tremolos, famously resembles the sound of an 
orchestra tuning at the beginning of a concert. From this 
uncertain “limbo”, there emerges a theme of power and 
clarity that will drive the entire piece. On the movement’s 
conclusion, the coda employs the chromatic fourth. 

Symphony No. 9 is unconventional in placing the usual 
fast-moving playful scherzo movement before the slow 
movement. Therefore, the second movement has the Italian 
performance instructions “Molto vivace - Presto” (very 
lively - very fast). Composed in D minor, the introduction 
bears a momentary resemblance to the opening theme of 
the first movement. This scherzo section has an elaborate 
internal structure in a complete sonata form. The first 
group of the exposition opens with a fugue before 
modulating to the key of C major for the second part. The 
recapitulation further develops the exposition’s themes, 


featuring timpani solos. A new development section leads 
to the repeat of the recapitulation and the movement 
concludes with a brief codetta. 

Lyrical and slow in B-flat major, the following 
movement is notable for its loose variation form, featuring 
two variations that progressively develop the rhythm and 
melodic ideas. The final variation is twice interrupted by 
episodes in which loud fanfares from the full orchestra are 
answered by octaves by the first violins. A French horn solo 
also makes a prominent appearance in the movement. 

The famous choral finale was devised as the composer’s 
musical representation of universal brotherhood; the 
movement has been noted for its dual aspect, offering a 
symphony within a symphony, though played without 
interruption. The ‘inner symphony’ follows the same overall 
pattern as the symphony as a whole and can be divided 
thus: 


e First part: theme and variations with slow introduction. The main 
theme appears in the cellos and basses, which will be later 
represented with voices. 

e Second part: 6/8 scherzo in military style in the “Turkish style”, 
concluding with a 6/8 variation of the main theme with chorus. 

e Third part: slow meditation offering a new theme on the text “Seid 
umschlungen, Millionen!” 


e Fourth part: fugato finale on the themes of the first and third parts 


The text for the final movement is largely taken from 
Schiller’s Ode to Joy, introduced with a few additional 
words written by Beethoven. Below is provided the libretto, 


without repeats, with alternate lines of an 


translation: O Freunde, nicht diese Töne! 
Oh friends, not these sounds! 

Sondern laßt uns angenehmere anstimmen, 
Let us instead strike up more pleasing 

und freudenvollere. 

and more joyful ones! 

Freude! 

Joy! 

Freude! 


Joy! 


Freude, schoner Gotterfunken 
Joy, beautiful spark of divinity, 
Tochter aus Elysium, 

Daughter from Elysium, 

Wir betreten feuertrunken, 

We enter, burning with fervour, 
Himmlische, dein Heiligtum! 
heavenly being, your sanctuary! 
Deine Zauber binden wieder 
Your magic brings together 

Was die Mode streng geteilt; 
what custom has sternly divided. 
Alle Menschen werden Brüder, 
All men shall become brothers, 
Wo dein sanfter Flügel weilt. 
wherever your gentle wings hover. 


Wem der große Wurf gelungen, 
Whoever has been lucky enough 
Eines Freundes Freund zu sein; 

to become a friend to a friend, 
Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 
Whoever has found a beloved wife, 
Mische seinen Jubel ein! 

let him join our songs of praise! 
Ja, wer auch nur eine Seele 


English 


Yes, and anyone who can call one soul 
Sein nennt auf dem Erdenrund! 

his own on this earth! 

Und wer’s nie gekonnt, der stehle 
Any who cannot, let them slink away 
Weinend sich aus diesem Bund! 

from this gathering in tears! 


Freude trinken alle Wesen 

Every creature drinks in joy 

An den Brüsten der Natur; 

at nature’s breast; 

Alle Guten, alle Bosen 

Good and Evil alike 

Folgen ihrer Rosenspur. 

follow her trail of roses. 

Kusse gab sie uns und Reben, 

She gives us kisses and wine, 
Einen Freund, geprüft im Tod; 

a true friend, even in death; 
Wollust ward dem Wurm gegeben, 
Even the worm was given desire, 
Und der Cherub steht vor Gott. 
and the cherub stands before God. 


Froh, wie seine Sonnen fliegen 

Gladly, just as His suns hurtle 

Durch des Himmels pracht’gen Plan, 
through the glorious universe, 

Laufet, Bruder, eure Bahn, 

So you, brothers, should run your course, 
Freudig, wie ein Held zum Siegen. 
joyfully, like a conquering hero. 


Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Be embraced, you millions! 
Diesen Kuß der ganzen Welt! 
This kiss is for the whole world! 
Bruder, uber’m Sternenzelt 


Brothers, above the canopy of stars 
Muß ein lieber Vater wohnen. 
must dwell a loving father. 


Ihr stürzt nieder, Millionen? 

Do you bow down before Him, you millions? 
Ahnest du den Schöpfer, Welt? 

Do you sense your Creator, O world? 

Such’ ihn tber’m Sternenzelt! 

Seek Him above the canopy of stars! 

Über Sternen muß er wohnen. 

He must dwell beyond the stars. 


In the final section of the movement, the choir sings the 
last four lines of the main theme, concluding with “Alle 
Menschen” before the soloists sing for one last time the 
song of joy at a slower tempo. 

In spite of some heavy criticism of its unconventional 
qualities, Symphony No. 9 has withstood the test of time 
and is widely viewed by critics as a pinnacle of musical 
Classicism and one of the greatest compositions in the 
western canon. The symphony has been used to mark 
monumental public events, including a performance on 
Christmas Day 1989 in Berlin. In the first concert since the 
demolition of the Berlin Wall a few weeks earlier, American 
conductor Leonard Bernstein led a group of musicians from 
both the eastern and western sides of the city, making one 
small, yet significant alteration to the text. In the Ode to Joy 
choral section, the word Freude was replaced with Freiheit 
(freedom). In 2001, the original manuscript of the score, 
held by the Berlin State Library, was added to the United 
Nations Memory of the World Programme Heritage list, 


becoming the first musical score to be honoured in this 
way. 
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The majority of the Ninth Symphony was composed in Beethoven’s home in 
Baden. 





In this house in Vienna’s Ungargasse, Beethoven completed his Ninth 
Symphony 





credited with turning Beethoven to face the applauding audience. 





Portrait of Friedrich von Schiller by Ludovike Simanowiz, 1794 





Autograph manuscript for Schiller’s ‘Ode to Joy’ 





Theater am Kärntnertor, Vienna, where Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony received 
its premiere. 


String Quartet No. 14 
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Beethoven’s last major completed compositions are now 
known as the Late String Quartets, which have inspired 
many composers and musicians. Prince Nikolai Galitzine 
commissioned the first three quartets (numbers 12, 13 and 
15) and in a letter dated 9 November 1822 offered to pay 
Beethoven “what you think proper” for the three works. 
Beethoven replied on 25 January 1823 with his price of 50 
ducats for each piece. He composed the last quartets in 
failing health and by April 1825 he was bedridden, 
suffering from acute illness for a month. This recovery 
period is remembered for having given rise to the deeply 
felt slow movement of the Fifteenth Quartet, which 
Beethoven called “Holy song of thanks to the divinity, from 
one made well.” He went on to complete the quartets now 
numbered Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Sixteenth. 

These quartets went far beyond the comprehension of 
audiences of the time. The composer Louis Spohr called 
them “indecipherable, uncorrected horrors.” In time, 
opinion would change considerably. Igor Stravinsky 
described the Große Fuge as “an absolutely contemporary 
piece of music that will be contemporary forever”. Richard 
Wagner, when reflecting on the first movement of String 
Quartet No. 14 in C-sharp minor, Op. 131, he argued that it 
“reveals the most melancholy sentiment expressed in 
music”. The last musical wish of Franz Schubert was to 


hear the same quartet, which was accomplished on 14 
November 1828, five days before his death. Upon listening 
to a performance of the piece, he famously remarked, 
“After this, what is left for us to write?” Of the late 
quartets, Beethoven’s favourite was also the String Quartet 
No. 14, which he regarded as his most perfect single work. 

It is dedicated to Baron Joseph von Stutterheim as a 
gesture of gratitude for taking his nephew, Karl, into the 
army after a failed suicide attempt. A performance of the 
quartet lasts about forty minutes and consists of seven 
movements played without a break, as follows: 


Adagio ma non troppo e molto in C-sharp minor 


Allegro molto vivace in D major 


Allegro moderato - Adagio in B minor 


Andante ma non troppo e molto cantabile - Pitt mosso - Andante 
moderato e lusinghiero - Adagio - Allegretto - Adagio, ma non troppo 


e semplice - Allegretto in A major 


Presto in E major 


Adagio quasi un poco andante in G-sharp minor 


Allegro in C-sharp minor 


The quartet is composed in six distinct key areas, with 
the work opening in C-sharp minor and ending in C-sharp 
major. The finale directly quotes the opening fugue theme 
in the first movement in its second thematic area — a 
cyclical structure that was avant-garde for a work of that 
time. The quartet is often grouped with String Quartet No. 
15 in A minor Op. 132 and String Quartet No. 13 in B-flat 
major Op. 130, due to the motivic sharing between the 


three works. In particular, the “motto” fugue of the leading 
tone rising to the tonic, prior to moving to the minor sixth 
and then dropping down to the dominant, is an important 
feature shared by all three works. 

Bedridden for the last remaining months of his life, 
Beethoven was visited by many friends and fellow 
musicians. He died during a reputed thunderstorm on 26 
March 1827 at the age of 56. His friend Anselm 
Huttenbrenner, who was present at the time, claimed there 
was a peal of thunder at the moment of death. An autopsy 
revealed significant liver damage, as well as considerable 
dilation of the auditory and other related nerves. Much 
uncertainty remains about the precise cause of Beethoven’s 
death: alcoholic cirrhosis, syphilis, infectious hepatitis, lead 
poisoning, sarcoidosis and Whipple’s disease have all been 
proposed. 

The composer’s funeral procession on 29 March 1827 
was attended by an estimated 20,000 Viennese citizens. 
Schubert, who died the following year and was buried next 
to his friend, was one of the torchbearers. Beethoven was 
buried in a dedicated grave in the Wahring cemetery, north- 
west of Vienna, following a requiem mass at the church of 
the Holy Trinity. His remains were exhumed for study in 
1862 and moved in 1888 to Vienna’s Zentralfriedhof. 

Among Beethoven’s greatest achievements was the 
elevating of instrumental music, previously regarded as 
inferior to vocal, to the highest sphere. Before Beethoven, 
music had been ranked below literature and painting. As its 
most celebrated exponents were judged to be those that 


were based on a text, e.g. opera, and oratorio, the sonata 
and the suite were regarded as part of a lower sphere. 
Building on the achievements of Haydn and Mozart, 
Beethoven demonstrated that music was no longer merely 
‘the art of pleasing sounds’. His monumental works 
combine a forceful intensity of feeling with a perfection of 
design, particularly stressing the extraordinary capabilities 
of the symphony and the quartet. 
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The autograph score for the quartet 





The opening of the piece 
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The first page of the score 
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Joseph von Stutterheim, to whom the quartet is dedicated 








Beethoven by Ferdinand Georg Waldmuller, 1823 





The house where Beethoven died, Schwarzspanierstrasse, Vienna; the building 
was demolished in 1903. 


Complete Compositions 








Electoral Palace, Bonn — Beethoven would have often visited the home of his 
first great patron, the Elector Maximilian Friedrich (1708-1784). 
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Orchestral Music 





Symphonies 





Op.21 Symphony No. 1 in C major 
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Op.36 Symphony No. 2 in D major 
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Op.55 Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major 
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Op.60 Symphony No. 4 in B-flat major 
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Op.67 Symphony No. 5 in C minor 
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Op.68 Symphony No. 6 in F major 
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Op.92 Symphony No. 7 in A major 
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Op.93 Symphony No. 8 in F major 
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Op.125 Symphony No. 9 in D minor 
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Concertos 





WoO 4 Piano Concerto No. 0 in E-flat major 
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Op.15 Piano Concerto No. 1 in C major 
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Op.19 Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-flat major 
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Op.37 Piano Concerto No. 3 in C minor 
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Op.56 Triple Concerto for violin, cello, and piano in C major 
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Op.58 Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major 
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Op.61 Violin Concerto in D major 
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Op.61a Beethoven’s arrangement of Opus 61 for piano 
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Op.73 Piano Concerto No. 5 in E-flat major 
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Hess 13 Romance in E minor for 3 soloists and orchestra 
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Hess 15 Piano Concerto No. 6 in D major 
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Anh. 7 Piano Concerto in D major 
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Other Works for Soloist and 
Orchestra 





WoO 6 Rondo for Piano and Orchestra in B-flat major 
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Op.40 Romance for Violin and Orchestra No. 1 in G major 
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Op.50 Romance for Violin and Orchestra No. 2 in F major 
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Op.80 Choral Fantasy 
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Hess 12 Oboe Concerto in F 
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Overtures and Incidental Music 





Op.43 The Creatures of Prometheus, overture and ballet music 
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Op.62 Coriolan Overture 
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Op.138 Leonore Overture “No. 1” in C major 
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Op.72 Leonore Overture “No. 2” in C major 
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Op.72a Leonore Overture “No. 3” in C major 
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Op.72b Fidelio Overture in E major 
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Op.84 Egmont, overture and incidental music 
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Op.91 Wellington’s Victory 
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Op.113 The Ruins of Athens , overture and incidental music 
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Op.117 King Stephen , overture and incidental music 
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Op.115 Zur Namensfeier Overture 
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Op.124 Consecration of the House , overture 
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Chamber Music 





Trios 





Piano Trios 


Biamonti 637 Piano Trio in F minor 
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Hess 47 Allegro con brio in E-flat major for Piano Trio 
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Hess 48 Allegretto in E-flat major for Piano Trio 
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WoO 38 Piano Trio in E-flat major 
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WoO 39 Allegretto in B-flat major for Piano Trio 
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Op.1 Three Piano Trios 
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No. 1 Piano Trio No. 1 in E-flat major 
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No. 2 Piano Trio No. 2 in G major 
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No. 3 Piano Trio No. 3 in C minor 
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Op.11 Piano Trio in B-flat major 
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Op.44 Variations on an original theme in E-flat major 
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Op.63 Piano Trio in E-flat major 
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Op.70 Two Piano Trios 
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No. 1 Piano Trio in D major 
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No. 2 Piano Trio in E-flat major 
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Op.97 Piano Trio in B-flat major 
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Op.121a Kakadu Variations, for Piano Trio 
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String Trios 





Op.3 String Trio No. 1 in E-flat major 
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Op.8 String Trio No. 2 in D major 
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Op.9 Three String Trios 
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No. 1 String Trio No. 3 in G major 
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No. 2 String Trio No. 4 in D major 
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No. 3 String Trio No. 5 in C minor 
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Hess 28 Movement in A-flat for String Trio 
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WoO 37 Trio for piano, flute and bassoon in G major 
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Quartets 





String Quartets 





Hess 30 Prelude and Fugue in F major 
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Hess 31 Prelude and Fugue in C major 
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Op.18 Six String Quartets 
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No. 1 String Quartet No. 1 in F major 
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No. 2 String Quartet No. 2 in G major 
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No. 3 String Quartet No. 3 in D major 
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No. 4 String Quartet No. 4 in C minor 
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No. 5 String Quartet No. 5 in A major 
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No. 6 String Quartet No. 6 in B-flat major 
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Op.59 Three String Quartets 
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No. 1 String Quartet No. 7 in F major 
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No. 2 String Quartet No. 8 in E minor 
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No. 3 String Quartet No. 9 in C major 
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Op.74 String Quartet No. 10 in E-flat major 
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Op.95 String Quartet No. 11 in F minor 
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Op.127 String Quartet No. 12 in E-flat major 
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Op.130 String Quartet No. 13 in B-flat major 
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Op.131 String Quartet No. 14 in C-sharp minor 
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Op.132 String Quartet No. 15 in A minor 
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Op.133 Große Fuge in B-flat major 
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Op.135 String Quartet No. 16 in F major 
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Piano Quartets 





WoO 36 3 Piano Quartets 
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No. 1 in E-flat major 
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No. 2 in D major 
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No. 3 in C major 
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Op.16/b Piano Quartet in E-flat 
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String Quintets 





Op.4 String Quintet in E-flat major 
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Op.29 String Quintet in C major 
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Op.104 String Quintet in C minor 
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Op.137 Fugue for String Quintet in D major 
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Hess 40 Quintettsatz in D minor 
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Chamber Music with Winds 





WoO 25 Rondino for oboes, clarinets, horns, and bassoons in E-flat major 
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WoO 26 Allegro and Minuet for two flutes in G major 
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WoO 37 Trio for Piano, Flute, and Bassoon in G major 
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Op.11 Trio for Piano, Clarinet, and Cello in B-flat major 
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Op.16 Quintet for piano and winds in E-flat major 
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Op.20 Septet for clarinet, horn, bassoon, violin, viola, cello and contrabass in E- 
flat major 
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Op.25 Serenade for flute, violin and viola in D major 
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Op.38 Trio for Piano, Clarinet , and Cello in E-flat major 
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Op.71 Sextet for clarinets, horns, and bassoons in E-flat major 
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Op.81b Sextet for Horns and String Quartet 
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Op.87 Trio for two oboes and English horn in C major 
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Op.103 Octet for oboes, clarinets, horns, and bassoons in E-flat major 
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Op.105 Six sets of variations for piano and flute 
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Op.107 Ten sets of variations for piano and flute 
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Hess 19 Quintet for Three Horns, Oboe & Bassoon in E-flat 
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Sonatas for Solo Instrument and 
Piano 





Violin Sonatas 


Op.12 Three Violin Sonatas 
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No. 1 Violin Sonata No. 1 in D major 
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No. 2 Violin Sonata No. 2 in A major 
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No. 3 Violin Sonata No. 3 in E-flat major 
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Op.23 Violin Sonata No. 4 in A minor 
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Op.24 Violin Sonata No. 5 in F major 
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Op.30 Three Violin Sonatas 
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No. 1 Violin Sonata No. 6 in A major 
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No. 2 Violin Sonata No. 7 in C minor 
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No. 3 Violin Sonata No. 8 in G major 
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Op.47 Violin Sonata No. 9 in A minor [often stated as A major] 
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Op.96 Violin Sonata No. 10 in G major 
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Cello Sonatas 





Op.5 Two Cello Sonatas 
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No. 1 Cello Sonata No. 1 in F major 
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Op.69 Cello Sonata No. 3 in A major 
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Op.102 Two Cello Sonatas 
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No. 2 Cello Sonata No. 5 in D major 
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Horn Sonata 





Op.17 Horn Sonata in F major 
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Other Sonatas 





Anh 4 Sonata for Flute and Piano in B-flat major 


Op.42 Notturno for Viola and Piano in D major 
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WoO 45 12 Variations on “See the conqu’ring hero comes” from Handel’s Judas 
Maccabaeus 


Solo Piano Music 





Piano Sonatas 





WoO 47 Three early “Kurfurstensonatas” 
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No. 1 WoO 47, #1 in E-flat major 
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No. 2 WoO 47, #2 in F minor 
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No. 3 WoO 47, #3 in D major 
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Op.2 Three Piano Sonatas 
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No. 1 Piano Sonata No. 1 in F minor 
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No. 2 Piano Sonata No. 2 in A major 
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No. 3 Piano Sonata No. 3 in C major 
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Op.7 Piano Sonata No. 4 in E-flat major 
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Op.10 Three Piano Sonatas 
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No. 1 Piano Sonata No. 5 in C minor 
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No. 2 Piano Sonata No. 6 in F major 
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No. 3 Piano Sonata No. 7 in D major 
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Op.13 Piano Sonata No. 8 in C minor 
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Op.14 Two Piano Sonatas 
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No. 1 Piano Sonata No. 9 in E major 
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No. 2 Piano Sonata No. 10 in G major 
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Op.22 Piano Sonata No. 11 in B-flat major 
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Op.26 Piano Sonata No. 12 in A-flat major 
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Op.27 ‘Sonata quasi una fantasia’, Two Piano Sonatas 
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No. 1 Piano Sonata No. 13 in E-flat major 
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No. 2 Piano Sonata No. 14 in C-sharp minor 
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Op.28 Piano Sonata No. 15 in D major 
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Op.31 Three Piano Sonatas 
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No. 1 Piano Sonata No. 16 in G major 
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No. 2 Piano Sonata No. 17 in D minor 
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No. 3 Piano Sonata No. 18 in E-flat major 
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Op.49 Two Piano Sonatas 
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No. 1 Piano Sonata No. 19 in G minor 
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No. 2 Piano Sonata No. 20 in G major 
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Op.53 Piano Sonata No. 21 in C major 
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WoO 57 Andante favori - Original middle movement of the “Waldstein” sonata 
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Op.54 Piano Sonata No. 22 in F major 
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Op.57 Piano Sonata No. 23 in F minor 
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Op.78 Piano Sonata No. 24 in F-sharp major 
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Op.79 Piano Sonata No. 25 in G major 
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Op.81a Piano Sonata No. 26 in E-flat major 
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Op.90 Piano Sonata No. 27 in E minor 
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Op.101 Piano Sonata No. 28 in A major 
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Op.106 Piano Sonata No. 29 in B-flat major 
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Op.109 Piano Sonata No. 30 in E major 
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Op.110 Piano Sonata No. 31 in A-flat major 
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Op.111 Piano Sonata No. 32 in C minor 
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Variations 





Opus 34 Six variations on a theme in F major 
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Op.35 Fifteen variations and a fugue on an original theme in E-flat major 
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Op.76 Six variations on an original theme in D major 
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Op.120 Thirty-three variations on a waltz by Diabelli in C major 
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WoO 63 Nine variations for piano on a march by Ernst Christoph Dressler 
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TRANS LATOR’S PREFACE. 


Since undertaking the translation of Dr. Ludwig Nohl’s 
valuable edition of “Beethoven’s Letters,” an additional 
collection has been published by Dr. Ludwig Ritter von 
Kochel, consisting of many interesting letters addressed by 
Beethoven to his illustrious pupil, H.R.H. the Archduke 
Rudolph, Cardinal-Archbishop of Olmutz. These I have 
inserted in chronological order, and marked with the letter 
K., in order to distinguish them from the correspondence 
edited by Dr. Nohl. I have only omitted a few brief notes, 
consisting merely of apologies for non-attendance on the 
Archduke. 

The artistic value of these newly discovered treasures 
will no doubt be as highly appreciated in this country as in 
the great maestro’s Father-land. 

I must also express my gratitude to Dr. Th.G. v. Karajan, 
for permitting an engraving to be made expressly for this 
work, from an original Beethoven portrait in his possession, 
now for the first time given to the public. The grand and 
thoughtful countenance forms a fitting introduction to 
letters so truly depicting the brilliant, fitful genius of the 
sublime master, as well as the touching sadness and gloom 
pervading his life, which his devotion to Art alone 
brightened, through many bitter trials and harassing cares. 

The love of Beethoven’s music is now become so 
universal in England, that I make no doubt his Letters will 
receive a hearty welcome from all those whose spirits have 


been elevated and soothed by the genius of this illustrious 
man. 

GRACE WALLACE. 

AINDERBY HALL, March 28, 1866. 


PREFACE BY DR. LUDWIG NOHL TO 
THE LETTERS OF LUDWIG VAN 
BEETHOVEN. 


In accompanying the present edition of the Letters of 
Ludwig van Beethoven with a few introductory remarks, I 
at once acknowledge that the compilation of these letters 
has cost me no slight sacrifices. I must also, however, 
mention that an unexpected Christmas donation, 
generously bestowed on me with a view to further my 
efforts to promote the science of music, enabled me to 
undertake one of the journeys necessary for my purpose, 
and also to complete the revision of the Letters and of the 
press, in the milder air and repose of a country residence, 
long since recommended to me for the restoration of my 
health, undermined by overwork. 

That, in spite of every effort, I have not succeeded in 
seeing the original of each letter, or even discovering the 
place where it exists, may well be excused, taking into 
consideration the slender capabilities of an individual, and 
the astonishing manner in which Beethoven’s Letters are 
dispersed all over the world. At the same time, I must state 
that not only have the hitherto inaccessible treasures of 
Anton Schindler’s “Beethoven’s Nachlass” been placed at 
my disposal, but also other letters from private sources, 
owing to various happy chances, and the kindness and 
complaisance of collectors of autographs. I know better, 
however, than most people — being in a position to do so — 


that in the present work there can be no pretension to any 
thing approaching to a complete collection of Beethoven’s 
Letters. The master, so fond of writing, though he often 
rather amusingly accuses himself of being a lazy 
correspondent, may very probably have sent forth at least 
double the amount of the letters here given, and there is no 
doubt whatever that a much larger number are still extant 
in the originals. The only thing that can be done at this 
moment, however, is to make the attempt to bring to light, 
at all events, the letters that could be discovered in 
Germany. The mass of those which I gradually 
accumulated, and now offer to the public (with the 
exception of some insignificant notes), appeared to me 
sufficiently numerous and important to interest the world, 
and also to form a substantial nucleus for any letters that 
may hereafter be discovered. On the other hand, as many 
of Beethoven’s Letters slumber in foreign lands, especially 
in the unapproachable cabinets of curiosities belonging to 
various close-fisted English collectors, an entire edition of 
the correspondence could only be effected by a most 
disproportionate outlay of time and expense. 

When revising the text of the Letters, it seemed to me 
needless perpetually to impair the pleasure of the reader 
by retaining the mistakes in orthography; but enough of the 
style of writing of that day is adhered to, to prevent its 
peculiar charm being entirely destroyed. Distorted and 
incorrect as Beethoven’s mode of expression sometimes is, 
I have not presumed to alter his grammar, or rather syntax, 
in the smallest degree: who would presume to do so with 


an individuality which, even amid startling clumsiness of 
style, displays those inherent intellectual powers that often 
did violence to language as well as to his fellow-men? 
Cyclopean masses of rock are here hurled with Cyclopean 
force; but hard and massive as they are, the man is not to 
be envied whose heart is not touched by these glowing 
fragments, flung apparently at random right and left, like 
meteors, by a mighty intellectual being, however perverse 
the treatment language may have received from him. 

The great peculiarity, however, in this strange mode of 
expression is, that even such incongruous language 
faithfully reflects the mind of the man whose nature was of 
prophetic depth and heroic force; and who that knows 
anything of the creative genius of a Beethoven can deny 
him these attributes? 

The antique dignity pervading the whole man, the ethical 
contemplation of life forming the basis of his nature, 
prevented even a momentary wish on my part to efface a 
single word of the oft-recurring expressions so painfully 
harsh, bordering on the unaesthetic, and even on the 
repulsive, provoked by his wrath against the meanness of 
men. In the last part of these genuine documents, we learn 
with a feeling of sadness, and with almost a tragic 
sensation, how low was the standard of moral worth, or 
rather how great was the positive unworthiness, of the 
intimate society surrounding the master, and with what 
difficulty he could maintain the purity of the nobler part of 
his being in such an atmosphere. The manner, indeed, in 
which he strives to do so, fluctuating between explosions of 


harshness and almost weak yieldingness, while striving to 
master the base thoughts and conduct of these men, 
though never entirely succeeding in doing so, is often more 
a diverting than an offensive spectacle. In my opinion, 
nevertheless, even this less pleasing aspect of the Letters 
ought not to be in the slightest degree softened (which it 
has hitherto been, owing to false views of propriety and 
morality), for it is no moral deformity here displayed. 
Indeed, even when the irritable master has recourse to 
expressions repugnant to our sense of conventionality, and 
which may well be called harsh and rough, still the wrath 
that seizes on our hero is a just and righteous wrath, and 
we disregard it, just as in Nature, whose grandeur 
constantly elevates us above the inevitable stains of an 
earthly soil. The coarseness and ill-breeding, which would 
claim toleration because this great man now and then 
showed such feelings, must beware of doing so, being 
certain to make shipwreck when coming in contact with the 
massive rock of true morality on which, with all his faults 
and deficiencies, Beethoven’s being was surely grounded. 
Often, indeed, when absorbed in the unsophisticated and 
genuine utterances of this great man, it seems as if these 
peculiarities and strange asperities were the results of 
some mysterious law of Nature, so that we are inclined to 
adopt the paradox by which a wit once described the 
singular groundwork of our nature,— “The faults of man 
are the night in which he rests from his virtues.” 

Indeed, I think that the lofty morality of such natures is 
not fully evident until we are obliged to confess with regret, 


that even the great ones of the earth must pay their tribute 
to humanity, and really do pay it (which is the distinction 
between them and base and petty characters), without 
being ever entirely hurled from their pedestal of dignity 
and virtue. The soul of that man cannot fail to be elevated, 
who can seize the real spirit of the scattered pages that a 
happy chance has preserved for us. If not fettered by petty 
feelings, he will quickly surmount the casual obstacles and 
stumbling-blocks which the first perusal of these Letters 
may seem to present, and quickly feel himself transported 
at a single stride into a stream, where a strange roaring 
and rushing is heard, but above which loftier tones resound 
with magic and exciting power. For a peculiar life breathes 
in these lines; an under-current runs through their 
apparently unconnected import, uniting them as with an 
electric chain, and with firmer links than any mere 
coherence of subjects could have effected. I experienced 
this myself, to the most remarkable degree, when I first 
made the attempt to arrange, in accordance with their 
period and substance, the hundreds of individual pages 
bearing neither date nor address, and I was soon convinced 
that a connecting text (such as Mozart’s Letters have, and 
ought to have) would be here entirely superfluous, as even 
the best biographical commentary would be very dry work, 
interrupting the electric current of the whole, and thus 
destroying its peculiar effect. 

And now, what is this spirit which, for an intelligent 
mind, binds together these scattered fragments into a 
whole, and what is its actual power? I cannot tell; but I feel 


to this day just as I felt to the innermost depths of my heart 
in the days of my youth when I first heard a symphony of 
Beethoven’s, — that a spirit breathes from it bearing us 
aloft with giant power out of the oppressive atmosphere of 
sense, stirring to its inmost recesses the heart of man, 
bringing him to the full consciousness of his loftier being, 
and of the undying within him. And even more distinctly 
than when a new world was thus disclosed to his youthful 
feelings is the man fully conscious that not only was this a 
new world to him, but a new world of feeling in itself, 
revealing to the spirit phases of its own, which, till 
Beethoven appeared, had never before been fathomed. Call 
it by what name you will, when one of the great works of 
the sublime master is heard, whether indicative of proud 
self-consciousness, freedom, spring, love, storm, or battle, 
it grasps the soul with singular force, and enlarges the 
laboring breast. Whether a man understands music or not, 
every one who has a heart beating within his breast will 
feel with enchantment that here is concentrated the utmost 
promised to us by the most imaginative of our poets, in 
bright visions of happiness and freedom. Even the only 
great hero of action, who in those memorable days is 
worthy to stand beside the great master of harmony, having 
diffused among mankind new and priceless earthly 
treasures, sinks in the scale when we compare these with 
the celestial treasures of a purified and deeper feeling, and 
a more free, enlarged, and sublime view of the world, 
struggling gradually and distinctly upwards out of the mere 
frivolity of an art devoid of words to express itself, and 


impressing its stamp on the spirit of the age. They convey, 
too, the knowledge of this brightest victory of genuine 
German intellect to those for whom the sweet Muse of 
Music is as a book with seven seals, and reveal, likewise, a 
more profound sense of Beethoven’s being to many who 
already, through the sweet tones they have imbibed, enjoy 
some dawning conviction of the master’s grandeur, and 
who now more and more eagerly lend a listening ear to the 
intellectual clearly worded strains so skilfully interwoven, 
thus soon to arrive at the full and blissful comprehension of 
those grand outpourings of the spirit, and finally to add 
another bright delight to the enjoyment of those who 
already know and love Beethoven. All these may be 
regarded as the objects I had in view when I undertook to 
edit his Letters, which have also bestowed on myself the 
best recompense of my labors, in the humble conviction 
that by this means I may have vividly reawakened in the 
remembrance of many the mighty mission which our age is 
called on to perform for the development of our race, even 
in the realm of harmony, — more especially in our Father- 
land. 

LUDWIG NOHL. 

LA TOUR DE PERLZ — LAKE OF GENEVA, March, 1865. 


FIRST PART. LIFE’S JOYS AND 
SORROWS. 1783 TO 1815. 


1. TO THE ELECTOR OF COLOGNE, 
FREDERICK MAXIMILIAN." 


ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE, — 

Music from my fourth year has ever been my favorite 
pursuit. Thus early introduced to the sweet Muse, who 
attuned my soul to pure harmony, I loved her, and 
sometimes ventured to think that I was beloved by her in 
return. I have now attained my eleventh year, and my Muse 
often whispered to me in hours of inspiration, — Try to 
write down the harmonies in your soul. Only eleven years 
old! thought I; does the character of an author befit me? 
and what would more mature artists say? I felt some 
trepidation; but my Muse willed it — so I obeyed, and 
wrote. 

May I now, therefore, Illustrious Prince, presume to lay 
the first-fruits of my juvenile labors at the foot of your 
throne? and may I hope that you will condescend to cast an 
encouraging and kindly glance on them? You will; for Art 
and Science have ever found in you a judicious protector 
and a generous patron, and rising talent has always 
prospered under your fostering and fatherly care. 
Encouraged by this cheering conviction, I venture to 
approach you with these my youthful efforts. Accept them 
as the pure offering of childlike reverence, and graciously 
vouchsafe to regard with indulgence them and their 
youthful composer, 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


! The dedication affixed to this work, “Three Sonatas for the Piano, dedicated 
to my illustrious master, Maximilian Friedrich, Archbishop and Elector of 
Cologne, by Ludwig van Beethoven in his eleventh year,” is probably not 
written by the boy himself, but is given here as an amusing contrast to his 
subsequent ideas with regard to the homage due to rank. 


2. TO DR. SCHADE, — AUGSBURG. 


Bonn, 1787. Autumn. 

MY MOST ESTEEMED FRIEND, — 

I can easily imagine what you must think of me, and I 
cannot deny that you have too good grounds for an 
unfavorable opinion. I shall not, however, attempt to justify 
myself, until I have explained to you the reasons why my 
apologies should be accepted. I must tell you that from the 
time I left Augsburg! my cheerfulness, as well as my health, 
began to decline; the nearer I came to my native city, the 
more frequent were the letters from my father, urging me 
to travel with all possible speed, as my mother’s health was 
in a most precarious condition. I therefore hurried forwards 
as fast as I could, although myself far from well. My longing 
once more to see my dying mother overcame every 
obstacle, and assisted me in surmounting the greatest 
difficulties. I found my mother indeed still alive, but in the 
most deplorable state; her disease was consumption, and 
about seven weeks ago, after much pain and suffering, she 
died [July 17]. She was indeed a kind, loving mother to me, 
and my best friend. Ah! who was happier than I, when I 
could still utter the sweet name of mother, and it was 
heard? But to whom can I now Say it? Only to the silent 
form resembling her, evoked by the power of imagination. I 
have passed very few pleasant hours since my arrival here, 
having during the whole time been suffering from asthma, 
which may, I fear, eventually turn to consumption; to this is 
added melancholy, — almost as great an evil as my malady 


itself. Imagine yourself in my place, and then I shall hope to 
receive your forgiveness for my long silence. You showed 
me extreme kindness and friendship by lending me three 
Carolins in Augsburg, but I must entreat your indulgence 
for a time. My journey cost me a great deal, and I have not 
the smallest hopes of earning anything here. Fate is not 
propitious to me in Bonn. Pardon my intruding on you so 
long with my affairs, but all that I have said was necessary 
for my own justification. 

I do entreat you not to deprive me of your valuable 
friendship; nothing do I wish so much as in any degree to 
become worthy of your regard. I am, with all esteem, your 
obedient servant and friend, 


L. V BEETHOVEN, 
Cologne Court Organist. 


! On his return from Vienna, whither Max Franz had sent him for the further 
cultivation of his talents. 


3. TO THE ELECTOR MAXIMILIAN 
FRANCIS.’ 


1793. 


MOST ILLUSTRIOUS AND GRACIOUS PRINCE, — 

Some years ago your Highness was pleased to grant a 
pension to my father, the Court tenor Van Beethoven, and 
further graciously to decree that 100 R. Thalers of his 
salary should be allotted to me, for the purpose of 
maintaining, clothing, and educating my two younger 
brothers, and also defraying the debts incurred by our 
father. It was my intention to present this decree to your 
Highness’s treasurer, but my father earnestly implored me 
to desist from doing so, that he might not be thus publicly 
proclaimed incapable himself of supporting his family, 
adding that he would engage to pay me the 25 R.T. 
quarterly, which he punctually did. After his death, however 
(in December last), wishing to reap the benefit of your 
Highness’s gracious boon, by presenting the decree, I was 
startled to find that my father had destroyed it. 

I therefore, with all dutiful respect, entreat your 
Highness to renew this decree, and to order the paymaster 
of your Highness’s treasury to grant me the last quarter of 
this benevolent addition to my salary (due the beginning of 
February). I have the honor to remain, 

Your Highness’s most obedient and faithful servant, 


LUD. V. BEETHOVEN, 
Court Organist. 


1 An electoral decree was issued in compliance with this request on May 3, 
1793. 


4. TO ELEONORE VON BREUNING, — 
BONN. 


Vienna, Nov. 2, 1793. 

MY HIGHLY ESTEEMED ELEONORE, MY DEAREST 
FRIEND, — 

A year of my stay in this capital has nearly elapsed 
before you receive a letter from me, and yet the most vivid 
remembrance of you is ever present with me. I have often 
conversed in thought with you and your dear family, though 
not always in the happy mood I could have wished, for that 
fatal misunderstanding still hovered before me, and my 
conduct at that time is now hateful in my sight. But so it 
was, and how much would I give to have the power wholly 
to obliterate from my life a mode of acting so degrading to 
myself, and so contrary to the usual tenor of my character! 

Many circumstances, indeed, contributed to estrange us, 
and I suspect that those tale-bearers who repeated 
alternately to you and to me our mutual expressions were 
the chief obstacles to any good understanding between us. 
Each believed that what was said proceeded from 
deliberate conviction, whereas it arose only from anger, 
fanned by others; so we were both mistaken. Your good and 
noble disposition, my dear friend, is sufficient security that 
you have long since forgiven me. We are told that the best 
proof of sincere contrition is to acknowledge our faults; and 
this is what I wish to do. Let us now draw a veil over the 
whole affair, learning one lesson from it, — that when 


friends are at variance, it is always better to employ no 
mediator, but to communicate directly with each other. 

With this you will receive a dedication from me [the 
variations on “Se vuol ballare”]. My sole wish is that the 
work were greater and more worthy of you. I was applied 
to here to publish this little work, and I take advantage of 
the opportunity, my beloved Eleonore, to give you a proof of 
my regard and friendship for yourself, and also a token of 
my enduring remembrance of your family. Pray then accept 
this trifle, and do not forget that it is offered by a devoted 
friend. Oh! if it only gives you pleasure, my wishes will be 
fulfilled. May it in some degree recall the time when I 
passed so many happy hours in your house! Perhaps it may 
serve to remind you of me till I return, though this is indeed 
a distant prospect. Oh! how we shall then rejoice together, 
my dear Eleonore! You will, I trust, find your friend a 
happier man, all former forbidding, careworn furrows 
smoothed away by time and better fortune. 

When you see B. Koch [subsequently Countess 
Belderbusch], pray say that it is unkind in her never once 
to have written to me. I wrote to her twice, and three times 
to Malchus (afterwards Westphalian Minister of Finance), 
but no answer. Tell her that if she does not choose to write 
herself, I beg that she will at least urge Malchus to do so. 
At the close of my letter I venture to make one more 
request — I am anxious to be so fortunate as again to 
possess an Angola waistcoat knitted by your own hand, my 
dear friend. Forgive my indiscreet request; it proceeds from 
my great love for all that comes from you; and I may 


privately admit that a little vanity is connected with it, 
namely, that I may say I possess something from the best 
and most admired young lady in Bonn. I still have the one 
you were so good as to give me in Bonn; but change of 
fashion has made it look so antiquated, that I can only 
treasure it in my wardrobe as your gift, and thus still very 
dear to me. You would make me very happy by soon writing 
me a kind letter. If mine cause you any pleasure, I promise 
you to do as you wish, and write as often as it lies in my 
power; indeed everything is acceptable to me that can 
serve to show you how truly I am your admiring and 
sincere friend, 

L. V BEETHOVEN. 

PS. The variations are rather difficult to play, especially 
the shake in the Coda; but do not be alarmed at this, being 
so contrived that you only require to play the shake, and 
leave out the other notes, which also occur in the violin 
part. I never would have written it in this way, had I not 
occasionally observed that there was a certain individual in 
Vienna who, when I extemporized the previous evening, not 
unfrequently wrote down next day many of the peculiarities 
of my music, adopting them as his own [for instance, the 
Abbé Gelinek]. Concluding, therefore, that some of these 
things would soon appear, I resolved to anticipate this. 
Another reason also was to puzzle some of the pianoforte 
teachers here, many of whom are my mortal foes; so I 
wished to revenge myself on them in this way, knowing that 
they would occasionally be asked to play the variations, 


when these gentlemen would not appear to much 
advantage. 
BEETHOVEN. 


5. TO ELEONORE VON BREUNING, — 
BONN. 


The beautiful neckcloth, embroidered by your own hand, 
was the greatest possible surprise to me; yet, welcome as 
the gift was, it awakened within me feelings of sadness. Its 
effect was to recall former days, and to put me to shame by 
your noble conduct to me. I, indeed, little thought that you 
still considered me worthy of your remembrance. 

Oh! if you could have witnessed my emotions yesterday 
when this incident occurred, you would not think that I 
exaggerate in saying that such a token of your recollection 
brought tears to my eyes, and made me feel very sad. Little 
as I may deserve favor in your eyes, believe me, my dear 
friend, (let me still call you so,) I have suffered, and still 
suffer severely from the privation of your friendship. Never 
can I forget you and your dear mother. You were so kind to 
me that your loss neither can nor will be easily replaced. I 
know what I have forfeited, and what you were to me, but 
in order to fill up this blank I must recur to scenes equally 
painful for you to hear and for me to detail. 

As a slight requital of your kind souvenir, I take the 
liberty to send you some variations, and a Rondo with violin 
accompaniment. I have a great deal to do, or I would long 
since have transcribed the Sonata I promised you. It is as 
yet a mere sketch in manuscript, and to copy it would be a 
difficult task even for the clever and practised Paraquin 
[counter-bass in the Electoral orchestra]. You can have the 


Rondo copied, and return the score. What I now send is the 
only one of my works at all suitable for you; besides, as you 
are going to Kerpen [where an uncle of the family lived], I 
thought these trifles might cause you pleasure. 

Farewell, my friend; for it is impossible for me to give 
you any other name. However indifferent I may be to you, 
believe me, I shall ever continue to revere you and your 
mother as I have always done. If I can in any way 
contribute to the fulfilment of a wish of yours, do not fail to 
let me know, for I have no other means of testifying my 
gratitude for past friendship. 

I wish you an agreeable journey, and that your dear 
mother may return entirely restored to health! Think 
sometimes of your affectionate friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


6. TO HERR SCHENK. 


June, 1794. 

DEAR SCHENK,' — I did not know that I was to set off 
to-day to Eisenstadt. I should like to have talked to you 
again. In the mean time rest assured of my gratitude for 
your obliging services. I shall endeavor, so far as it lies in 
my power, to requite them. I hope soon to see you, and 
once more to enjoy the pleasure of your society. Farewell, 
and do not entirely forget your BEETHOVEN. 


1 Schenk, afterwards celebrated as the composer of the “Dorf Barbier,” was for 
some time Beethoven’s teacher in composition. This note appears to have been 
written in June, 1794, and first printed in the “Freischutz,” No. 183, about 
1836, at the time of Schenk’s death, when his connection with Beethoven was 
mentioned. 


7. TO DR. WEGELER, — VIENNA.' 


In what an odious light have you exhibited me to 
myself! Oh! I acknowledge it, I do not deserve your 
friendship. It was no intentional or deliberate malice that 
induced me to act towards you as I did, but inexcusable 
thoughtlessness alone. 

I say no more. I am coming to throw myself into your 
arms, and to entreat you to restore me my lost friend; and 
you will give him back to me, to your penitent, loving, and 
ever-grateful 

BEETHOVEN. 


! Dr. Wegeler, in answer to my request that he would send me the entire letter, 
replied that “the passages omitted in the letter consisted chiefly in eulogiums 
of his father, and enthusiastic expressions of friendship, which did not seem to 
him to be of any value; but besides this, the same reasons that induced his 
father to give only a portion of the letter were imperative with him also.” I do 
not wish to contest the point with the possessor of the letter; still Imay remark 
that all the utterances and letters of a great man belong to the world at large, 
and that in a case like the present, the conscientious biographer, who strives 
faithfully to portray such a man, is alone entitled to decide what portion of 
these communications is fitted for publication, and what is not. Any 
considerations of a personal character seem to me very trivial. 


8. TO DR. WEGELER, — VIENNA. 


Vienna, May 1797. 

God speed you, my dear friend! I owe you a letter which 
you shall shortly have, and my newest music besides, J am 
going on well; indeed, I may say every day better. Greet 
those to whom it will give pleasure from me. Farewell, and 
do not forget your BEETHOVEN. 


9. WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF LENZ 
VON BREUNING. 


Vienna, Oct. 1, 1797. 


Truth for the wise, 
Beauty for a feeling heart, 
And both for each other. 


MY DEAR, GOOD BREUNING, — Never can I forget the 
time I passed with you, not only in Bonn, but here. 
Continue your friendship towards me, for you shall always 
find me the same true friend, L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


10. TO BARON ZMESKALL VON 
DOMANOWECZ. 


1800." 


ALTO. Graue. TENORE. | 


Ra-rom. Ra-ron. 





BASSO. 


Aa-ron. Ba-ron. Ha-ron. 


MY CHEAPEST (NOT DEAREST) BARON, — 

Desire the guitar-player to come to me to-day. Amenda 
(instead of an amende [fine], which he sometimes deserves 
for not observing his rests properly) must persuade this 
popular guitarist to visit me, and if possible to come at five 
o’clock this evening; if not then, at five or six o’clock to- 
morrow morning; but he must not waken me if I chance to 
be still asleep. Adieu, mon ami a bon marché. Perhaps we 
may meet at the “Swan”? 


l As it appears from the following letters that Amenda was again at home in 
1800, the date of this note is thus ascertained. It is undoubtedly addressed to 
Baron Zmeskall von Domanowecz, Royal Court Secretary, a good violoncello- 
player, and one of Beethoven’s earliest friends in Vienna. The “guitarist” was 
probably the celebrated Giuliani, who lived in Vienna. 


11. 


The musical Count is from this day forth cashiered with 
infamy. The first violin [Schuppanzigh] ruthlessly 
transported to Siberia. The Baron [see No. 10] for a whole 
month strictly interdicted from asking questions; no longer 
to be so hasty, and to devote himself exclusively to his ipse 
miserum.' 


B. 


1 Written in gigantic characters in pencil on a large sheet of paper. The 
“musical Count” is probably Count Moritz Lichnowsky, brother of Prince Carl 
Lichnowsky, in whose house were held those musical performances in which 
Beethoven’s works were first produced. Even at that time he behaved in a very 
dictatorial manner to those gentlemen when his compositions were badly 
executed. Thence the name given him by Haydn of “The Great Mogul.” 


12. TO PASTOR AMENDA, — 
COURLAND. 


Does Amenda think that I can ever forget him, because I do 
not write? in fact, never have written to him? — as if the 
memory of our friends could only thus be preserved! The 
best man I ever knew has a thousand times recurred to my 
thoughts! Two persons alone once possessed my whole 
love, one of whom still lives, and you are now the third. 
How can my remembrance of you ever fade? You will 
shortly receive a long letter about my present 
circumstances and all that can interest you. Farewell, 
beloved, good, and noble friend! Ever continue your love 
and friendship towards me, just as I shall ever be your 
faithful BEETHOVEN. 


13. TO PASTOR AMENDA. 


1800. 


MY DEAR, MY GOOD AMENDA, MY WARM-HEARTED 
FRIEND, — 

I received and read your last letter with deep emotion, 
and with mingled pain and pleasure. To what can I compare 
your fidelity and devotion to me? Ah! it is indeed delightful 
that you still continue to love me so well. I know how to 
prize you, and to distinguish you from all others; you are 
not like my Vienna friends. No! you are one of those whom 
the soil of my fatherland is wont to bring forth; how often I 
wish that you were with me, for your Beethoven is very 
unhappy. You must know that one of my most precious 
faculties, that of hearing, is become very defective; even 
while you were still with me I felt indications of this, 
though I said nothing; but it is now much worse. Whether I 
shall ever be cured remains yet to be seen; it is supposed to 
proceed from the state of my digestive organs, but I am 
almost entirely recovered in that respect. I hope indeed 
that my hearing may improve, but I scarcely think so, for 
attacks of this kind are the most incurable of all. How sad 
my life must now be! — forced to shun all that is most dear 
and precious to me, and to live with such miserable egotists 
as —— , &c. I can with truth say that of all my friends 
Lichnowsky [Prince Carl] is the most genuine. He last year 
settled 600 florins on me, which, together with the good 
sale of my works, enables me to live free from care as to my 


maintenance. All that I now write I can dispose of five times 
over, and be well paid into the bargain. I have been writing 
a good deal latterly, and as I hear that you have ordered 
some pianos from —— , I will send you some of my 
compositions in the packing-case of one of these 
instruments, by which means they will not cost you so 
much. 

To my great comfort, a person has returned here with 
whom I can enjoy the pleasures of society and disinterested 
friendship, — one of the friends of my youth [Stephan von 
Breuning]. I have often spoken to him of you, and told him 
that since I left my fatherland, you are one of those to 
whom my heart specially clings. Z. [Zmeskall?] does not 
seem quite to please him; he is, and always will be, too 
weak for true friendship, and I look on him and —— as 
mere instruments on which I play as I please, but never can 
they bear noble testimony to my inner and outward 
energies, or feel true sympathy with me; I value them only 
in so far as their services deserve. Oh! how happy should I 
now be, had I my full sense of hearing; I would then hasten 
to you; whereas, as it is, I must withdraw from everything. 
My best years will thus pass away, without effecting what 
my talents and powers might have enabled me to perform. 
How melancholy is the resignation in which I must take 
refuge! I had determined to rise superior to all this, but 
how is it possible? If in the course of six months my malady 
be pronounced incurable then, Amenda! I shall appeal to 
you to leave all else and come to me, when I intend to 
travel (my affliction is less distressing when playing and 


composing, and most so in intercourse with others), and 
you must be my companion. I have a conviction that good 
fortune will not forsake me, for to what may I not at 
present aspire? Since you were here I have written 
everything except operas and church music. You will not, I 
know, refuse my petition; you will help your friend to bear 
his burden and his calamity. I have also very much 
perfected my pianoforte playing, and I hope that a journey 
of this kind may possibly contribute to your own success in 
life, and you would thenceforth always remain with me. I 
duly received all your letters, and though I did not reply to 
them, you were constantly present with me, and my heart 
beats as tenderly as ever for you. I beg you will keep the 
fact of my deafness a profound secret, and not confide it to 
any human being. Write to me frequently; your letters, 
however short, console and cheer me; so I shall soon hope 
to hear from you. 

Do not give your quartet to any one [in F, O, No. 1], as I 
have altered it very much, having only now succeeded in 
writing quartets properly; this you will at once perceive 
when you receive it. Now, farewell, my dear kind friend! If 
by any chance I can serve you here, I need not say that you 
have only to command me. 


Your faithful and truly attached 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


14. TO WEGELER. 


Vienna, June 29, 1800. 

MY DEAR AND VALUED WEGELER, — 

How much I thank you for your remembrance of me, 
little as I deserve it, or have sought to deserve it; and yet 
you are so kind that you allow nothing, not even my 
unpardonable neglect, to discourage you, always remaining 
the same true, good, and faithful friend. That I can ever 
forget you or yours, once so dear and precious to me, do 
not for a moment believe. There are times when I find 
myself longing to see you again, and wishing that I could go 
to stay with you. My father-land, that lovely region where I 
first saw the light, is still as distinct and beauteous in my 
eyes as when I quitted you; in short, I shall esteem the time 
when I once more see you, and again greet Father Rhine, 
as one of the happiest periods of my life. When this may be 
I cannot yet tell; but at all events I may say that you shall 
not see me again till Ihave become eminent, not onlyasan 
artist, but better and more perfect as a man; and if the 
condition of our father-land be then more prosperous, my 
art shall be entirely devoted to the benefit of the poor. Oh, 
blissful moment! — how happy do I esteem myself that I 
can expedite it and bring it to pass! 

You desire to know something of my position; well! it is 
by no means bad. However incredible it may appear, I must 
tell you that Lichnowsky has been, and still is, my warmest 
friend (slight dissensions occurred occasionally between us, 
and yet they only served to strengthen our friendship). He 


settled on me last year the sum of 600 florins, for which I 
am to draw on him till I can procure some suitable 
situation. My compositions are very profitable, and I may 
really say that I have almost more commissions than it is 
possible for me to execute. I can have six or seven 
publishers or more for every piece, if I choose; they no 
longer bargain with me — I demand, and they pay — so you 
see this is a very good thing. For instance, I have a friend in 
distress, and my purse does not admit of my assisting him 
at once; but I have only to sit down and write, and in a 
short time he is relieved. I am also become more 
economical than formerly. If I finally settle here, I don’t 
doubt I shall be able to secure a particular day every year 
for a concert, of which I have already given several. That 
malicious demon, however, bad health, has been a 
stumbling-block in my path; my hearing during the last 
three years has become gradually worse. The chief cause of 
this infirmity proceeds from the state of my digestive 
organs, which, as you know, were formerly bad enough, but 
have latterly become much worse, and being constantly 
afflicted with diarrhoea, has brought on extreme weakness. 
Frank [Director of the General Hospital] strove to restore 
the tone of my digestion by tonics, and my hearing by oil of 
almonds; but alas! these did me no good whatever; my 
hearing became worse, and my digestion continued in its 
former plight. This went on till the autumn of last year, 
when I was often reduced to utter despair. Then some 
medical asinus recommended me cold baths, but a more 
judicious doctor the tepid ones of the Danube, which did 


wonders for me; my digestion improved, but my hearing 
remained the same, or in fact rather got worse. I did indeed 
pass a miserable winter; I suffered from most dreadful 
spasms, and sank back into my former condition. Thus it 
went on till about a month ago, when I consulted Vering [an 
army surgeon], under the belief that my maladies required 
surgical advice; besides, I had every confidence in him. He 
succeeded in almost entirely checking the violent 
diarrhoea, and ordered me the tepid baths of the Danube, 
into which I pour some strengthening mixture. He gave me 
no medicine, except some digestive pills four days ago, and 
a lotion for my ears. I certainly do feel better and stronger, 
but my ears are buzzing and ringing perpetually, day and 
night. I can with truth say that my life is very wretched; for 
nearly two years past I have avoided all society, because I 
find it impossible to say to people, J am deaf! In any other 
profession this might be more tolerable, but in mine such a 
condition is truly frightful. Besides, what would my enemies 
say to this? — and they are not few in number. 

To give you some idea of my extraordinary deafness, I 
must tell you that in the theatre I am obliged to lean close 
up against the orchestra in order to understand the actors, 
and when a little way off I hear none of the high notes of 
instruments or singers. It is most astonishing that in 
conversation some people never seem to observe this; 
being subject to fits of absence, they attribute it to that 
cause. I often can scarcely hear a person if speaking low; I 
can distinguish the tones, but not the words, and yet I feel 
it intolerable if any one shouts to me. Heaven alone knows 


how it is to end! Vering declares that I shall certainly 
improve, even if I be not entirely restored. How often have 
I cursed my existence! Plutarch led me to resignation. I 
Shall strive if possible to set Fate at defiance, although 
there must be moments in my life when I cannot fail to be 
the most unhappy of God’s creatures. I entreat you to say 
nothing of my affliction to any one, not even to Lorchen 
[see Nos. 4 and 5]. I confide the secret to you alone, and 
entreat you some day to correspond with Vering on the 
subject. If I continue in the same state, I shall come to you 
in the ensuing spring, when you must engage a house for 
me somewhere in the country, amid beautiful scenery, and I 
shall then become a rustic for a year, which may perhaps 
effect a change. Resignation! — what a miserable refuge! 
and yet it is my sole remaining one. You will forgive my 
thus appealing to your kindly sympathies at a time when 
your own position is sad enough. Stephan Breuning is here, 
and we are together almost every day; it does me so much 
good to revive old feelings! He has really become a capital 
good fellow, not devoid of talent, and his heart, like that of 
us all, pretty much in the right place. [See No. 13.] 

I have very charming rooms at present, adjoining the 
Bastei [the ramparts], and peculiarly valuable to me on 
account of my health [at Baron Pasqualati’s]. I do really 
think I shall be able to arrange that Breuning shall come to 
me. You shall have your Antiochus [a picture], and plenty of 
my music besides — if, indeed, it will not cost you too 
much. Your love of art does honestly rejoice me. Only say 
how it is to be done, and I will send you all my works, 


which now amount to a considerable number, and are daily 
increasing. I beg you will let me have my grandfather’s 
portrait as soon as possible by the post, in return for which 
I send you that of his grandson, your loving and attached 
Beethoven. It has been brought out here by Artaria, who, as 
well as many other publishers, has often urged this on me. I 
intend soon to write to Stoffeln [Christoph von Breuning], 
and plainly admonish him about his surly humor. I mean to 
sound in his ears our old friendship, and to insist on his 
promising me not to annoy you further in your sad 
circumstances. I will also write to the amiable Lorchen. 
Never have I forgotten one of you, my kind friends, though 
you did not hear from me; but you know well that writing 
never was my forte, even my best friends having received 
no letters from me for years. I live wholly in my music, and 
scarcely is one work finished when another is begun; 
indeed, I am now often at work on three or four things at 
the same time. Do write to me frequently, and I will strive 
to find time to write to you also. Give my remembrances to 
all, especially to the kind Frau Hofrathin [von Breuning], 
and say to her that I am still subject to an occasional 
raptus. As for K —— , I am not at all surprised at the 
change in her: Fortune rolls like a ball, and does not always 
stop before the best and noblest. As to Ries [Court musician 
in Bonn], to whom pray cordially remember me, I must say 
one word. I will write to you more particularly about his 
son [Ferdinand], although I believe that he would be more 
likely to succeed in Paris than in Vienna, which is already 
overstocked, and where even those of the highest merit 


find it a hard matter to maintain themselves. By next 
autumn or winter, I shall be able to see what can be done 
for him, because then all the world returns to town. 
Farewell, my kind, faithful Wegeler! Rest assured of the 
love and friendship of your 

BEETHOVEN. 


15. TO COUNTESS GIULIETTA 
GUICCIARDI.' 


Morning, July 6, 1800. 

MY ANGEL! MY ALL! MY SECOND SELF! 

Only a few words to-day, written with a pencil (your 
own). My residence cannot be settled till to-morrow. What a 
tiresome loss of time! Why this deep grief when necessity 
compels? — can our love exist without sacrifices, and by 
refraining from desiring all things? Can you alter the fact 
that you are not wholly mine, nor I wholly yours? Ah! 
contemplate the beauties of Nature, and reconcile your 
spirit to the inevitable. Love demands all, and has a right to 
do so, and thus it is / feel towards you and you towards me; 
but you do not sufficiently remember that I must live both 
for you and for myself. Were we wholly united, you would 
feel this sorrow as little as I should. My journey was 
terrible. I did not arrive here till four o’clock yesterday 
morning, as no horses were to be had. The drivers chose 
another route; but what a dreadful one it was! At the last 
stage I was warned not to travel through the night, and to 
beware of a certain wood, but this only incited me to go 
forward, and I was wrong. The carriage broke down, owing 
to the execrable roads, mere deep rough country lanes, and 
had it not been for the postilions I must have been left by 
the wayside. Esterhazy, travelling the usual road, had the 
same fate with eight horses, whereas I had only four. Still I 
felt a certain degree of pleasure, which I invariably do 


when I have happily surmounted any difficulty. But I must 
now pass from the outer to the inner man. We shall, I trust, 
soon meet again; to-day I cannot impart to you all the 
reflections I have made, during the last few days, on my 
life; were our hearts closely united forever, none of these 
would occur to me. My heart is overflowing with all I have 
to say to you. Ah! there are moments when I find that 
speech is actually nothing. Take courage! Continue to be 
ever my true and only love, my all! as I am yours. The gods 
must ordain what is further to be and shall be! 


Your faithful 
LUDWIG. 


Monday Evening, July 6. 

You grieve! dearest of all beings! I have just heard that 
the letters must be sent off very early. Mondays and 
Thursdays are the only days when the post goes to K. from 
here. You grieve! Ah! where I am, there you are ever with 
me; how earnestly shall I strive to pass my life with you, 
and what a life will it be!!! Whereas now!! without you!! 
and persecuted by the kindness of others, which I neither 
deserve nor try to deserve! The servility of man towards his 
fellow-man pains me, and when I regard myself as a 
component part of the universe, what am I, what is he who 
is called the greatest? — and yet herein are displayed the 
godlike feelings of humanity! — I weep in thinking that you 
will receive no intelligence from me till probably Saturday. 
However dearly you may love me, I love you more fondly 
still. Never conceal your feelings from me. Good-night! As a 


patient at these baths, I must now go to rest [a few words 
are here effaced by Beethoven himself]. Oh, heavens! so 
near, and yet so far! Is not our love a truly celestial 
mansion, but firm as the vault of heaven itself? 

July 7. 

GOOD-MORNING! 

Even before I rise, my thoughts throng to you, my 
immortal beloved! — sometimes full of joy, and yet again 
sad, waiting to see whether Fate will hear us. I must live 
either wholly with you, or not at all. Indeed I have resolved 
to wander far from you [see No. 13] till the moment arrives 
when I can fly into your arms, and feel that they are my 
home, and send forth my soul in unison with yours into the 
realm of spirits. Alas! it must be so! You will take courage, 
for you know my fidelity. Never can another possess my 
heart — never, never! Oh, heavens! Why must I fly from her 
I so fondly love? and yet my existence in W. was as 
miserable as here. Your love made me the most happy and 
yet the most unhappy of men. At my age, life requires a 
uniform equality; can this be found in our mutual relations? 
My angel! I have this moment heard that the post goes 
every day, so I must conclude, that you may get this letter 
the sooner. Be calm! for we can only attain our object of 
living together by the calm contemplation of our existence. 
Continue to love me. Yesterday, to-day, what longings for 
you, what tears for you! for you! for you! my life! my all! 
Farewell! Oh! love me forever, and never doubt the faithful 
heart of your lover, L. 


Ever thine. 
Ever mine. 
Ever each other’s. 


1 These letters to his “immortal beloved,” to whom the C sharp minor Sonata is 
dedicated, appear here for the first time in their integrity, in accordance with 
the originals written in pencil on fine notepaper, and given in Schindler’s 
Beethoven’s Nachlass. There has been much discussion about the date. It is 
certified, in the first place, in the church register which Alex. Thayer saw in 
Vienna, that Giulietta was married to Count Gallenberg in 1801; and in the next 
place, the 6th of July falls on a Monday in 1800. The other reasons which 
induce me decidedly to fix this latter year as the date of the letter, I mean to 
give at full length in the second volume of Beethoven’s Biography. I may also 
state that Beethoven was at baths in Hungary at that time. Whether the K —— 
in the second letter means Komorn, I cannot tell. 


16. TO MATTHISSON. 


Vienna, August 4, 1800. 

MOST ESTEEMED FRIEND, — You will receive with this 
one of my compositions published some years since, and 
yet, to my shame, you probably have never heard of it. I 
cannot attempt to excuse myself, or to explain why I 
dedicated a work to you which came direct from my heart, 
but never acquainted you with its existence, unless indeed 
in this way, that at first I did not know where you lived, and 
partly also from diffidence, which led me to think I might 
have been premature in dedicating a work to you before 
ascertaining that you approved of it. Indeed, even now I 
send you “Adelaide” with a feeling of timidity. You know 
yourself what changes the lapse of some years brings forth 
in an artist who continues to make progress; the greater 
the advances we make in art, the less are we satisfied with 
our works of an earlier date. My most ardent wish will be 
fulfilled if you are not dissatisfied with the manner in which 
I have set your heavenly “Adelaide” to music, and are 
incited by it soon to compose a similar poem; and if you do 
not consider my request too indiscreet, I would ask you to 
send it to me forthwith, that I may exert all my energies to 
approach your lovely poetry in merit. Pray regard the 
dedication as a token of the pleasure which your “Adelaide” 
conferred on me, as well as of the appreciation and intense 
delight your poetry always has inspired, and always will 
inspire in me. 


J 


When playing “Adelaide,” sometimes recall Your sincere 
admirer, 


BEETHOVEN. 


17. TO FRAU FRANK, — VIENNA 


October, 1800. 

DEAR LADY, — At the second announcement of our 
concert, you must remind your husband that the public 
should be made acquainted with the names of those whose 
talents are to contribute to this concert. Such is the custom 
here; and indeed, were it not so, what is there to attract a 
larger audience? which is after all our chief object. Punto 
[the celebrated horn-player, for whom Beethoven wrote 
Sonata 17] is not a little indignant about the omission, and I 
must say he has reason to be so; but even before seeing 
him it was my intention to have reminded you of this, for I 
can only explain the mistake by great haste or great 
forgetfulness. Be so good, then, dear lady, as to attend to 
my hint otherwise you will certainly expose yourself to 
many annoyances. Being at last convinced in my own mind, 
and by others, that I shall not be quite superfluous in this 
concert, I know that not only I, but also Punto, Simoni [a 
tenorist], and Galvani will demand that the public should be 
apprised of our zeal for this charitable object; otherwise we 
must all conclude that we are not wanted. 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


18. TO HERR VON WEGELER. 


Vienna, Nov. 16, 1800. 

MY DEAR WEGELER, — 

I thank you for this fresh proof of your interest in me, 
especially as I so little deserve it. You wish to know how I 
am, and what remedies I use. Unwilling as I always feel to 
discuss this subject, still I feel less reluctant to do so with 
you than with any other person. For some months past 
Vering has ordered me to apply blisters on both arms, of a 
particular kind of bark, with which you are probably 
acquainted, — a disagreeable remedy, independent of the 
pain, as it deprives me of the free use of my arms for a 
couple of days at a time, till the blisters have drawn 
sufficiently. The ringing and buzzing in my ears have 
certainly rather decreased, particularly in the left ear, in 
which the malady first commenced, but my hearing is not 
at all improved; in fact I fear that it is become rather 
worse. My health is better, and after using the tepid baths 
for a time, I feel pretty well for eight or ten days. I seldom 
take tonics, but I have begun applications of herbs, 
according to your advice. Vering will not hear of plunge 
baths, but I am much dissatisfied with him; he is neither so 
attentive nor so indulgent as he ought to be to such a 
malady; if I did not go to him, which is no easy matter, I 
should never see him at all. What is your opinion of 
Schmidt [an army surgeon]? I am unwilling to make any 
change, but it seems to me that Vering is too much of a 
practitioner to acquire new ideas by reading. On this point 


Schmidt appears to be a very different man, and would 
probably be less negligent with regard to my case. I hear 
wonders of galvanism; what do you say to it? A physician 
told me that he knew a deaf and dumb child whose hearing 
was restored by it (in Berlin), and likewise a man who had 
been deaf for seven years, and recovered his hearing. I am 
told that your friend Schmidt is at this moment making 
experiments on the subject. 

I am now leading a somewhat more agreeable life, as of 
late I have been associating more with other people. You 
could scarcely believe what a sad and dreary life mine has 
been for the last two years; my defective hearing 
everywhere pursuing me like a spectre, making me fly from 
every one, and appear a misanthrope; and yet no one is in 
reality less so! This change has been wrought by a lovely 
fascinating girl [undoubtedly Giulietta], who loves me and 
whom I love. I have once more had some blissful moments 
during the last two years, and it is the first time I ever felt 
that marriage could make me happy. Unluckily, she is not in 
my rank of life, and indeed at this moment I can marry no 
one; I must first bestir myself actively in the world. Had it 
not been for my deafness, I would have travelled half round 
the globe ere now, and this I must still do. For me there is 
no pleasure so great as to promote and to pursue my art. 

Do not suppose that I could be happy with you. What 
indeed could make me happier? Your very solicitude would 
distress me; I should read your compassion every moment 
in your countenance, which would make me only still more 
unhappy. What were my thoughts amid the glorious scenery 


of my father-land? The hope alone of a happier future, 
which would have been mine but for this affliction! Oh! I 
could span the world were I only free from this! I feel that 
my youth is only now commencing. Have I not always been 
an infirm creature? For some time past my bodily strength 
has been increasing, and it is the same with my mental 
powers. I feel, though I cannot describe it, that I daily 
approach the object I have in view, in which alone can your 
Beethoven live. No rest for him! — I know of none but in 
sleep, and I do grudge being obliged to sacrifice more time 
to it than formerly.' Were I only half cured of my malady, 
then I would come to you, and, as a more perfect and 
mature man, renew our old friendship. 

You should then see me as happy as I am ever destined to 
be here below — not unhappy. No! that I could not endure; 
I will boldly meet my fate, never shall it succeed in 
crushing me. Oh! it is so glorious to live one’s life a 
thousand times over! I feel that Iam no longer made for a 
quiet existence. You will write to me as soon as possible? 
Pray try to prevail on Steffen [von Breuning] to seek an 
appointment from the Teutonic Order somewhere. Life here 
is too harassing for his health; besides, he is so isolated 
that I do not see how he is ever to get on. You know the 
kind of existence here. I do not take it upon myself to say 
that society would dispel his lassitude, but he cannot be 
persuaded to go anywhere. A short time since, I had some 
music in my house, but our friend Steffen stayed away. Do 
recommend him to be more calm and self-possessed, which 
I have in vain tried to effect; otherwise he can neither enjoy 


health nor happiness. Tell me in your next letter whether 
you care about my sending you a large selection of music; 
you can indeed dispose of what you do not want, and thus 
repay the expense of the carriage, and have my portrait 
into the bargain. Say all that is kind and amiable from me 
to Lorchen, and also to mamma and Christoph. You still 
have some regard for me? Always rely on the love as well 
as the friendship of your 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 “Too much sleep is hurtful” is marked by a thick score in the Odyssey (45, 
393) by Beethoven’s hand. See Schindler’s Beethoven’s Nachlass. 


19. TO KAPELLMEISTER 
HOFMEISTER, — LEIPZIG.' 


Vienna, Dec. 15, 1800. 

MY DEAR BROTHER IN ART, — I have often intended to 
answer your proposals, but am frightfully lazy about all 
correspondence; so it is usually a good while before I can 
make up my mind to write dry letters instead of music. I 
have, however, at last forced myself to answer your 
application. Pro primo, I must tell you how much I regret 
that you, my much-loved brother in the science of music, 
did not give me some hint, so that I might have offered you 
my quartets, as well as many other things that I have now 
disposed of. But if you are as conscientious, my dear 
brother, as many other publishers, who grind to death us 
poor composers, you will know pretty well how to derive 
ample profit when the works appear. I now briefly state 
what you can have from me. 1st. A Septet, per il violino, 
viola, violoncello, contra-basso, clarinetto, corno, fagotto; 
— tutti obbligati (I can write nothing that is not obbligato, 
having come into the world with an obbligato 
accompaniment!) This Septet pleases very much. For more 
general use it might be arranged for one more violino, 
viola, and violoncello, instead of the three wind- 
instruments, fagotto, clarinetto, and corno.? 2d. A Grand 
Symphony with full orchestra [the ist]. 3rd. A pianoforte 
Concerto [O], which I by no means assert to be one of my 
best, any more than the one Mollo is to publish here [O], 
(this is for the benefit of the Leipzig critics!) because I 


reserve the best for myself till I set off on my travels; still 
the work will not disgrace you to publish. 4th. A Grand Solo 
Sonata [O]. These are all I can part with at this moment; a 
little later you can have a quintet for stringed instruments, 
and probably some quartets also, and other pieces that I 
have not at present beside me. In your answer you can 
yourself fix the prices; and as you are neither an Italian nor 
a Jew, nor am I either, we shall no doubt quickly agree. 
Farewell, and rest assured, My dear brother in art, of the 
esteem of your BEETHOVEN. 


! The letters to Hofmeister, formerly of Vienna, who conducted the 


correspondence with Beethoven in the name of the firm of “Hofmeister & 
Kuhnel, Bureau de Musique,” are given here as they first appeared in 1837 in 
the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik. On applying to the present representative of 
that firm, I was told that those who now possess these letters decline giving 
them out of their own hands, and that no copyist can be found able to decipher 
or transcribe them correctly. 


This last phrase is not in the copy before me, but in Marx’s Biography, who 
appears to have seen the original. 


20. TO KAPELLMEISTER 
HOFMEISTER. 


Vienna, Jan. 15 (or thereabouts), 1801. 

I read your letter, dear brother and friend, with much 
pleasure, and I thank you for your good opinion of me and 
of my works, and hope I may continue to deserve it. I also 
beg you to present all due thanks to Herr K. [Kuhnel] for 
his politeness and friendship towards me. I, on my part, 
rejoice in your undertakings, and am glad that when works 
of art do turn out profitable, they fall to the share of true 
artists, rather than to that of mere tradesmen. 

Your intention to publish Sebastian Bach’s works really 
gladdens my heart, which beats with devotion for the lofty 
and grand productions of this our father of the science of 
harmony, and I trust I shall soon see them appear. I hope 
when golden peace is proclaimed, and your subscription list 
opened, to procure you many subscribers here.' 

With regard to our own transactions, as you wish to 
know my proposals, they are as follows. I offer you at 
present the following works: — The Septet (which I already 
wrote to you about), 20 ducats; Symphony, 20 ducats; 
Concerto, 10 ducats; Grand Solo Sonata, allegro, adagio, 
minuetto, rondo, 20 ducats. This Sonata [O] is well up to 
the mark, my dear brother! 

Now for explanations. You may perhaps be surprised that 
I make no difference of price between the sonata, septet, 
and symphony. I do so because I find that a septet or a 
symphony has not so great a sale as a sonata, though a 


symphony ought unquestionably to be of the most value. 
(N.B. The septet consists of a short introductory adagio, an 
allegro, adagio, minuetto, andante, with variations, 
minuetto, and another short adagio preceding a presto.) I 
only ask ten ducats for the concerto, for, as I already wrote 
to you, I do not consider it one of my best. I cannot think 
that, taken as a whole, you will consider these prices 
exorbitant; at least, I have endeavored to make them as 
moderate as possible for you. 

With regard to the banker’s draft, as you give me my 
choice, I beg you will make it payable by Germuller or 
Schuller. The entire sum for the four works will amount to 
70 ducats; I understand no currency but Vienna ducats, so 
how many dollars in gold they make in your money is no 
affair of mine, for really I am a very bad man of business 
and accountant. Now this troublesome business is 
concluded; — I call it so, heartily wishing that it could be 
otherwise here below! There ought to be only one grand 
depöt of art in the world, to which the artist might repair 
with his works, and on presenting them receive what he 
required; but as it now is, one must be half a tradesman 
besides — and how is this to be endured? Good heavens! I 
may well call it troublesome! 

As for the Leipzig oxen,? let them talk! — they certainly 
will make no man immortal by their prating, and as little 
can they deprive of immortality those whom Apollo destines 
to attain it. 

Now may Heaven preserve you and your colleagues! I 
have been unwell for some time; so it is rather difficult for 


me at present to write even music, much more letters. I 
trust we shall have frequent opportunities to assure each 
other how truly you are my friend, and I yours. 

I hope for a speedy answer. Adieu! 

L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


1 I have at this moment in my hands this edition of Bach, bound in one thick 
volume, together with the first part of Nageli’s edition of the Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier, also three books of exercises (D, G, and C minor), the Toccata in D 
Minor, and Twice Fifteen Inventions. 


2 It is thus that Schindler supplies the gap. It is probably an allusion to the 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, founded about three years previously. 


21. TO HERR HOFMEISTER. 


Vienna, April 22, 1801. 

You have indeed too good cause to complain not a little of 
me. My excuse is that I have been ill, and in addition had so 
much to do, that I could scarcely even think of what I was 
to send you. Moreover, the only thing in me that resembles 
a genius is, that my papers are never in very good order, 
and yet no one but myself can succeed in arranging them. 
For instance, in the score of the concerto, the piano part, 
according to my usual custom, was not yet written down; 
so, Owing to my hurry, you will receive it in my own very 
illegible writing. In order that the works may follow as 
nearly as possible in their proper order, I have marked the 
numbers to be placed on each, as follows: — Solo Sonata, 
O. 

Symphony, O. 

Septet, O. 

Concerto, O. 

I will send you their various titles shortly. 

Put me down as a subscriber to Sebastian Bach’s works 
[see Letter 20], and also Prince Lichnowsky. The 
arrangement of Mozart’s Sonatas as quartets will do you 
much credit, and no doubt be profitable also. I wish I could 
contribute more to the promotion of such an undertaking, 
but I am an irregular man, and too apt, even with the best 
intentions, to forget everything; I have, however, mentioned 
the matter to various people, and I everywhere find them 
well disposed towards it. It would be a good thing if you 


would arrange the septet you are about to publish as a 
quintet, with a flute part, for instance; this would be an 
advantage to amateurs of the flute, who have already 
importuned me on the subject, and who would swarm 
round it like insects and banquet on it. 

Now to tell you something of myself. I have written a 
ballet [“Prometheus”], in which the ballet-master has not 
done his part so well as might be. The F —— von L —— has 
also bestowed on us a production which by no means 
corresponds with the ideas of his genius conveyed by the 
newspaper reports. F —— seems to have taken Herr M —— 
(Wenzel Muller?) as his ideal at the Kusperle, yet without 
even rising to his level. Such are the fine prospects before 
us poor people who strive to struggle upwards! My dear 
friend, pray lose no time in bringing the work before the 
notice of the public, and write to me soon, that I may know 
whether by my delay I have entirely forfeited your 
confidence for the future. Say all that is civil and kind to 
your partner, Kuhnel. Everything shall henceforth be sent 
finished, and in quick succession. So now farewell, and 
continue your regards for Your friend and brother, 
BEETHOVEN. 


22. TO HERR HOFMEISTER. 


Vienna, June, 1801. 

I am rather surprised at the communication you have 
desired your business agent here to make to me; I may well 
feel offended at your believing me capable of so mean a 
trick. It would have been a very different thing had I sold 
my works to rapacious shopkeepers, and then secretly 
made another good speculation; but, from one artist to 
another, it is rather a strong measure to suspect me of such 
a proceeding! The whole thing seems to be either a device 
to put me to the test, or a mere suspicion. In any event I 
may tell you that before you received the septet from me I 
had sent it to Mr. Salomon in London (to be played at his 
own concert, which I did solely from friendship), with the 
express injunction to beware of its getting into other hands, 
as it was my intention to have it engraved in Germany, and, 
if you choose, you can apply to him for the confirmation of 
this. But to give you a further proof of my integrity, “I 
herewith give you the faithful assurance that I have neither 
sold the septet, the symphony, the concerto, nor the sonata 
to any one but to Messrs. Hofmeister and Kuhnel, and that 
they may consider them to be their own exclusive property. 
And to this I pledge my honor.” You may make what use you 
please of this guarantee. 

Moreover, I believe Salomon to be as incapable of the 
baseness of engraving the septet as I am of selling it to 
him. I was so scrupulous in the matter, that when applied to 
by various publishers to sanction a pianoforte arrangement 


of the septet, I at once declined, though I do not even know 
whether you proposed making use of it in this way. Here 
follow the long-promised titles of the works. There will no 
doubt be a good deal to alter and to amend in them; but 
this I leave to you. I shall soon expect a letter from you, 
and, I hope, the works likewise, which I wish to see 
engraved, as others have appeared, and are about to 
appear, in connection with these numbers. I look on your 
statement as founded on mere rumors, which you have 
believed with too much facility, or based entirely on 
supposition, induced by having perchance heard that I had 
sent the work to Salomon; I cannot, therefore, but feel 
some coolness towards such a credulous friend, though I 
still subscribe myself Your friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


23. DEDICATION TO DR. SCHMIDT!" 
1801. 


MONSIEUR, — Je sens parfaitement bien, que la 
Celebrité de Votre nom ainsi que l’amitie dont Vous 
m’honorez, exigeroient de moi la dédicace d’un bien plus 
important ouvrage. La seule chose qui a pu me déterminer 
a Vous offrir celui-ci de préférence, c’est qu’il me paroit 
d’une exécution plus facile et par la méme plus propre a 
contribuer a la Satisfaction dont Vous jouissez dans 
l’aimable Cercle de Votre Famille. — C’est surtout, lorsque 
les heureux talents d’une fille chérie se seront developpés 
davantage, que je me flatte de voir ce but atteint. Heureux 
sijy ai réussi et si dans cette faible marque de ma haute 
estime et de ma gratitude Vous reconnoissez toute la 
vivacité et la cordialité de mes sentiments. 

LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 Grand Trio, O. 


24. TO HIS SCHOLAR, FERDINAND 
RIES.! 


1801. 


DEAR RIES, — 

I send you herewith the four parts corrected by me; 
please compare the others already written out with these. I 
also enclose a letter to Count Browne. I have told him that 
he must make an advance to you of fifty ducats, to enable 
you to get your outfit. This is absolutely necessary, so it 
cannot offend him; for after being equipped, you are to go 
with him to Baden on the Monday of the ensuing week. I 
must, however, reproach you for not having had recourse to 
me long ago. Am I not your true friend? Why did you 
conceal your necessities from me? No friend of mine shall 
ever be in need, so long as I have anything myself. I would 
already have sent you a small sum, did I not rely on 
Browne; if he fails us, then apply at once to your 

BEETHOVEN. 


! Ries names 1801 as the date of this letter, and it was no doubt during that 
summer that Count Browne was in Baden. Ries’s father had assisted the 
Beethoven family in every way in his power at the time of the mother’s death. 


25. TO HERR HOFMEISTER, — 
LEIPZIG. 


Vienna, April 8, 1802. 

Do you mean to go post-haste to the devil, gentlemen, by 
proposing that I should write such a sonata? During the 
revolutionary fever, a thing of the kind might have been 
appropriate, but now, when everything is falling again into 
the beaten track, and Bonaparte has concluded a 
Concordat with the Pope — such a sonata as this? If it were 
a missa pro Sancta Maria a tre voci, or a vesper, &c., then I 
would at once take up my pen and write a Credo in unum, 
in gigantic semibreves. But, good heavens! such a sonata, 
in this fresh dawning Christian epoch. No, no! — it won’t 
do, and I will have none of it. 

Now for my answer in quickest tempo. The lady can have 
a sonata from me, and I am willing to adopt the general 
outlines of her plan in an aesthetical point of view, without 
adhering to the keys named. The price to be five ducats; for 
this sum she can keep the work a year for her own 
amusement, without either of us being entitled to publish 
it. After the lapse of a year, the sonata to revert to me — 
that is, I can and will then publish it, when, if she considers 
it any distinction, she may request me to dedicate it to her. 

I now, gentlemen, commend you to the grace of God. My 
Sonata [O] is well engraved, but you have been a fine time 
about it! I hope you will usher my Septet into the world a 
little quicker, as the P —— is waiting for it, and you know 
the Empress has it; and when there are in this imperial city 


people like —— , I cannot be answerable for the result; so 
lose no time! 

Herr —— [Mollo?] has lately published my Quartets [O] 
full of faults and errata, both large and small, which swarm 
in them like fish in the sea; that is, they are innumerable. 
Questo è un piacere per un autore — this is what I call 
engraving [stechen, stinging] with a vengeance.' In truth, 
my skin is a mass of punctures and scratches from this fine 
edition of my Quartets! Now farewell, and think of me as I 
do of you. Till death, your faithful 

L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


1 In reference to the musical piracy at that time very prevalent in Austria. 


26.1 TO MY BROTHERS CARL AND 
JOHANN BEETHOVEN. 


Heiligenstadt, Oct. 6, 1802. 

Oh! ye who think or declare me to be hostile, morose, 
and misanthropical, how unjust you are, and how little you 
know the secret cause of what appears thus to you! My 
heart and mind were ever from childhood prone to the most 
tender feelings of affection, and I was always disposed to 
accomplish something great. But you must remember that 
six years ago I was attacked by an incurable malady, 
aggravated by unskilful physicians, deluded from year to 
year, too, by the hope of relief, and at length forced to the 
conviction of a lasting affliction (the cure of which may go 
on for years, and perhaps after all prove impracticable). 

Born with a passionate and excitable temperament, 
keenly susceptible to the pleasures of society, I was yet 
obliged early in life to isolate myself, and to pass my 
existence in solitude. If I at any time resolved to surmount 
all this, oh! how cruelly was I again repelled by the 
experience, sadder than ever, of my defective hearing! — 
and yet I found it impossible to say to others: Speak louder; 
shout! for I am deaf! Alas! how could I proclaim the 
deficiency of a sense which ought to have been more 
perfect with me than with other men, — a sense which I 
once possessed in the highest perfection, to an extent, 
indeed, that few of my profession ever enjoyed! Alas, I 
cannot do this! Forgive me therefore when you see me 
withdraw from you with whom I would so gladly mingle. My 


misfortune is doubly severe from causing me to be 
misunderstood. No longer can I enjoy recreation in social 
intercourse, refined conversation, or mutual outpourings of 
thought. Completely isolated, I only enter society when 
compelled to do so. I must live like an exile. In company I 
am assailed by the most painful apprehensions, from the 
dread of being exposed to the risk of my condition being 
observed. It was the same during the last six months I 
spent in the country. My intelligent physician recommended 
me to spare my hearing as much as possible, which was 
quite in accordance with my present disposition, though 
sometimes, tempted by my natural inclination for society, I 
allowed myself to be beguiled into it. But what humiliation 
when any one beside me heard a flute in the far distance, 
while I heard nothing, or when others heard a shepherd 
singing, and I still heard nothing! Such things brought me 
to the verge of desperation, and wellnigh caused me to put 
an end to my life. Art! art alone, deterred me. Ah! how 
could I possibly quit the world before bringing forth all that 
I felt it was my vocation to produce?” And thus I spared this 
miserable life — so utterly miserable that any sudden 
change may reduce me at any moment from my best 
condition into the worst. It is decreed that I must now 
choose Patience for my guide! This I have done. I hope the 
resolve will not fail me, steadfastly to persevere till it may 
please the inexorable Fates to cut the thread of my life. 
Perhaps I may get better, perhaps not. I am prepared for 
either. Constrained to become a philosopher in my twenty- 
eighth year!* This is no slight trial, and more severe on an 


artist than on any one else. God looks into my heart, He 
searches it, and knows that love for man and feelings of 
benevolence have their abode there! Oh! ye who may one 
day read this, think that you have done me injustice, and let 
any one similarly afflicted be consoled, by finding one like 
himself, who, in defiance of all the obstacles of Nature, has 
done all in his power to be included in the ranks of 
estimable artists and men. My brothers Carl and Johann, as 
soon as I am no more, if Professor Schmidt [see Nos. 18 
and 23] be still alive, beg him in my name to describe my 
malady, and to add these pages to the analysis of my 
disease, that at least, so far as possible, the world may be 
reconciled to me after my death. I also hereby declare you 
both heirs of my small fortune (if so it may be called). Share 
it fairly, agree together and assist each other. You know 
that anything you did to give me pain has been long 
forgiven. I thank you, my brother Carl in particular, for the 
attachment you have shown me of late. My wish is that you 
may enjoy a happier life, and one more free from care, than 
mine has been. Recommend Virtue to your children; that 
alone, and not wealth, can ensure happiness. I speak from 
experience. It was Virtue alone which sustained me in my 
misery; I have to thank her and Art for not having ended 
my life by suicide. Farewell! Love each other. I gratefully 
thank all my friends, especially Prince Lichnowsky and 
Professor Schmidt. I wish one of you to keep Prince L — — 
‘s instruments; but I trust this will give rise to no dissension 
between you. If you think it more beneficial, however, you 
have only to dispose of them. How much I shall rejoice if I 


can serve you even in the grave! So be it then! I joyfully 
hasten to meet Death. If he comes before I have had the 
opportunity of developing all my artistic powers, then, 
notwithstanding my cruel fate, he will come too early for 
me, and I should wish for him at a more distant period; but 
even then I shall be content, for his advent will release me 
from a state of endless suffering. Come when he may, I 
shall meet him with courage. Farewell! Do not quite forget 
me, even in death; I deserve this from you, because during 
my life I so often thought of you, and wished to make you 
happy. Amen! 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 

(Written on the Outside.) 

Thus, then, I take leave of you, and with sadness too. The 
fond hope I brought with me here, of being to a certain 
degree cured, now utterly forsakes me. As autumn leaves 
fall and wither, so are my hopes blighted. Almost as I came, 
I depart. Even the lofty courage that so often animated me 
in the lovely days of summer is gone forever. O Providence! 
vouchsafe me one day of pure felicity! How long have I 
been estranged from the glad echo of true joy! When! O my 
God! when shall I again feel it in the temple of Nature and 
of man? — never? Ah! that would be too hard! 

( Outside.) 

To be read and fulfilled after my death by my brothers 
Carl and Johann. 


1 This beautiful letter I regret not to have seen in the original, it being in the 
possession of the violin virtuoso Ernst, in London. I have adhered to the version 
given in the Leipzig Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, Oct. 1827. 


2A large portion of the Eroica was written in the course of this summer, but not 
completed till August, 1804. 


3 Beethoven did not at that time know in what year he was born. See the 
subsequent letter of May 2, 1810. He was then far advanced in his thirty-third 
year. 


27. NOTICE. 


November, 1802. 

I owe it to the public and to myself to state that the two 
quintets in C and E flat major — one of these (arranged 
from a symphony of mine) published by Herr Mollo in 
Vienna, and the other (taken from my Septet, O) by Herr 
Hofmeister in Leipzig — are not original quintets, but only 
versions of the aforesaid works given by the publishers. 
Arrangements in these days (so fruitful in — arrangements) 
an author will find it vain to contend against; but we may at 
least justly demand that the fact should be mentioned in 
the title-page, neither to injure the reputation of the author 
nor to deceive the public. This notice is given to prevent 
anything of the kind in future. I also beg to announce that 
shortly a new original quintet of my composition, in C 
major, O, will appear at Breitkopf & Hartel’s in Leipzig. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


28. TO FERDINAND RIES. 


Summer of 1803. 

You no doubt are aware that I am here. Go to Stein, and 
ask if he can send me an instrument, on hire. I am afraid of 
bringing mine here. Come to me this evening about seven 
o’clock. I lodge in Oberdobling, on the left side of the 
street, No. 4, going down the hill towards Heiligenstadt. 


29. TO HERR HOFMEISTER, — 
LEIPZIG. 


Vienna, Sept. 22, 1803. 

I hereby declare all the works you have ordered to be 
your property. The list of these shall be made out and sent 
to you with my signature, as the proof of their being your 
own. I also agree to accept the sum of fifty ducats for them. 
Are you Satisfied? 

Perhaps, instead of the variations with violoncello and 
violin,' I may send you variations for the piano, arranged as 
a duet on a song of mine; but Goethe’s poetry must also be 
engraved, as I wrote these variations in an album, and 
consider them better than the others. Are you satisfied? 

The arrangements are not by me, though I have revised 
and much improved various passages; but I do not wish you 
to say that I have arranged them, for it would be false, and 
I have neither time nor patience to do so. Are you satisfied? 

Now farewell! I sincerely wish that all may go well with 
you. I would gladly make you a present of all my works, if I 
could do so and still get on in the world; but — remember 
most people are provided for, and know what they have to 
live on, while, good heavens! where can an appointment be 
found at the Imperial Court for such a parvum talentum 
com ego? 


Your friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


1 These are the six variations in D, on the air Ich denke Dein written in 1800 in 
the album of the Countesses Josephine Deym and Therese of Brunswick. 


30. CAUTION. 


November, 1803. 

Herr Carl Zulehner, a piratical engraver in Mayence, has 
announced an edition of my collected works for the 
pianoforte and also stringed instruments. I consider it my 
duty publicly to inform all friends of music that I have no 
share whatever in this edition. 

I would never have in any way authorized any collection 
of my works (which, moreover, I consider premature) 
without previously consulting the publishers of single 
pieces, and ensuring that correctness in which editions of 
my individual works are so deficient. I must also observe 
that this illegal edition cannot be complete, as several new 
works of mine are shortly to appear in Paris, and these 
Herr Zulehner, being a French subject, dare not pirate. I 
intend to take another opportunity of enumerating the 
details of the collection of my works to be brought out 
under my own auspices and careful revision. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


31. TO HERR RIES.' 
1804. 


Be so good as to make out a list of the mistakes and send 
it at once to Simrock, and say that the work must appear as 
soon as possible. I will send him the Sonata [O] and the 
Concerto the day after to-morrow. 

BEETHOVEN. 


! Ries relates that the three following notes refer to the pianoforte Sonata, O, 
No. 1, carefully engraved by Nageli in Zurich, which Beethoven consequently 
sent forthwith to Simrock in Bonn, desiring him to bring out “une edition tres- 
correcte” of the work. He also states that Beethoven was residing in 
Heiligenstadt at the time the work was first sent [see No. 26. In Nottebohm’s 
Skizzenbuch von Beethoven, he says () that the first notice of the appearance of 
this sonata was on May 21st, 1803; but Simrock writes to me that the date of 
the document making over the sonata to him is 1804.] 


32. TO HERR RIES. 


I must again ask you to undertake the disagreeable task of 
making a fair copy of the errors in the Zurich Sonata. I 
have got your list of errata “auf der Wieden.” 


33. TO HERR RIES. 


DEAR RIES, — 

The signs are wrongly marked, and many of the notes 
misplaced; so be careful! or your labor will be vain. Ch’ a 
detto I’ amato bene? 


34. TO HERR RIES. 


DEAR RIES, — 

May I beg you to be so obliging as to copy this andante 
[in the Kreuzer Sonata] for me, however indifferently? I 
must send it off to-morrow, and as Heaven alone knows 
what its fate may then be, I wish to get it transcribed. But I 
must have it back to-morrow about one o’clock. The cause 
of my troubling you is that one of my copyists is already 
very much occupied with various things of importance, and 
the other is ill. 


35. TO THE COMPOSER 
LEIDESDORF, — VIENNA! 


DORF DES LEIDES [VILLAGE OF SORROW — 
LEIDESDORF], — Let the bearer of this, Herr Ries, have 
some easy duets, and, better still, let him have them for 
nothing. Conduct yourself in accordance with the reformed 
doctrines. Farewell! 


BEETHOVEN 
Minimus. 


1 Date unknown. Leidesdorf was also a music-seller. 


36. TO HERR RIES. 


Baden, July 14, 1804. 

DEAR RIES, — If you can find me better lodgings, I shall 
be very glad. Tell my brothers not to engage these at once; 
I have a great desire to get one in a spacious, quiet square 
or on the Bastei. It it really inexcusable in my brother not 
to have provided wine, as it is so beneficial and necessary 
to me. I shall take care to be present at the rehearsal on 
Wednesday. I am not pleased to hear that it is to be at 
Schuppanzigh’s. He may well be grateful to me if my 
impertinences make him thinner! Farewell, dear Ries! We 
have bad weather here, and I am not safe from visitors; so I 
must take flight in order to be alone. 


Your true friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


37. TO HERR RIES. 


Baden, July, 1804. 

DEAR RIES, — As Breuning [see Nos. 13, 14, and 18] by 
his conduct has not scrupled to display my character to you 
and the house-steward as that of a mean, petty, base man, I 
beg you will convey my reply at once in person to Breuning. 
I answer only one point, the first in his letter, and I do so 
solely because it is the only mode of justifying myself in 
your eyes. Say also to him that I had no intention of 
reproaching him on account of the delay of the notice to 
quit, and even if Breuning were really to blame for this, our 
harmonious relations are so dear and precious in my sight, 
that, for the sake of a few hundreds more or less, I would 
never subject any friend of mine to vexation. You are 
aware, indeed, that I jestingly accused you as the cause of 
the notice arriving too late. I am quite sure that you must 
remember this. I had entirely forgotten the whole matter, 
but at dinner my brother began to say that he thought 
Breuning was to blame in the affair, which I at once denied, 
saying that you were in fault. I think this shows plainly 
enough that I attributed no blame to Breuning; but on this 
he sprang up like a madman, and insisted on sending for 
the house-steward. Such behavior, in the presence of all 
those with whom I usually associate, and to which I am 
wholly unaccustomed, caused me to lose all self-control; so 
I also started up, upset my chair, left the room, and did not 
return. This conduct induced Breuning to place me in a 
pretty light to you and the house-steward, and also to send 


me a letter which I only answered by silence. I have not 
another word to say to Breuning. His mode of thinking and 
of acting, with regard to me, proves that there never ought 
to have been such friendly intimacy between us, and 
assuredly it can never more be restored. I wished to make 
you acquainted with this, as your version of the occurrence 
degraded both my words and actions. I know that, had you 
been aware of the real state of the affair, you would not 
have said what you did, and with this I am satisfied. 

I now beg of you, dear Ries, to go to my brother, the 
apothecary, as soon as you receive this letter, and say to 
him that I mean to leave Baden in the course of a few days, 
and that he is to engage the lodging in Dobling as soon as 
you have given him this message. I had nearly left this to- 
day; I detest being here — I am sick of it. For Heaven’s 
sake urge him to close the bargain at once, for I want to 
take possession immediately. Neither show nor speak to 
any one of what is written in the previous page of this 
letter. I wish to prove to him in every respect that I am not 
so meanly disposed as he is. Indeed I have written to him, 
although my resolve as to the dissolution of our friendship 
remains firm and unchangeable. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


38. TO HERR RIES. 


Berlin, July 24, 1804. 

... You were no doubt not a little surprised about the 
affair with Breuning; believe me, my dear friend, that the 
ebullition on my part was only an outbreak caused by many 
previous scenes of a disagreeable nature. I have the gift of 
being able to conceal and to repress my susceptibility on 
many occasions; but if attacked at a time when I chance to 
be peculiarly irritable, I burst forth more violently than any 
one. Breuning certainly possesses many admirable 
qualities, but he thinks himself quite faultless; whereas the 
very defects that he discovers in others are those which he 
possesses himself to the highest degree. From my 
childhood I have always despised his petty mind. My 
powers of discrimination enabled me to foresee the result 
with Breuning, for our modes of thinking, acting, and 
feeling are entirely opposite; and yet I believed that these 
difficulties might be overcome, but experience has 
disproved this. So now I want no more of his friendship! I 
have only found two friends in the world with whom I never 
had a misunderstanding; but what men these were! One is 
dead, the other still lives. Although for nearly six years past 
we have seen nothing of each other, yet I know that I still 
hold the first place in his heart, as he does in mine [see No. 
12]. The true basis of friendship is to be found in sympathy 
of heart and soul. I only wish you could have read the letter 
I wrote to Breuning, and his to me. No! never can he be 
restored to his former place in my heart. The man who 


could attribute to his friend so base a mode of thinking, and 
could himself have recourse to so base a mode of acting 
towards him, is no longer worthy of my friendship. 

Do not forget the affair of my apartments. Farewell! Do 
not be too much addicted to tailoring,' remember me to the 
fairest of the fair, and send me half a dozen needles. 

I never could have believed that I could be so idle as Iam 
here. If this be followed by a fit of industry, something 
worth while may be produced. 


Vale! Your 
BEETHOVEN. 


! Ries says, in Wegeler’s Biographical Notices:— “Beethoven never visited me 
more frequently than when I lived in the house of a tailor, with three very 
handsome but thoroughly respectable daughters.” 


39. TO MESSRS. ARTARIA & CO.! 


Vienna, June 1, 1805. 

I must inform you that the affair about the new quintet is 
settled between Count Fries and myself. 

The Count has just assured me that he intends to make 
you a present of it; it is too late to-day for a written 
agreement on the subject, but one shall be sent early in the 
ensuing week. This intelligence must suffice for the 
present, and I think I at all events deserve your thanks for 
it. 

Your obedient servant, 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


! The quintet is probably not that in C, O, dedicated to Count v. Fries, 
previously published in 1803 by Breitkopf & Hartel [see No. 27. It is more likely 
that he alludes to a new quintet which the Count had no doubt ordered. ] 


40. TO MADAME LA PRINCESSE 
LIECHTENSTEIN, &C.' 


November, 1805. 

Pray pardon me, illustrious Princess, if the bearer of this 
should cause you an unpleasant surprise. Poor Ries, my 
scholar, is forced by this unhappy war to shoulder a 
musket, and must moreover leave this in a few days, being 
a foreigner. He has nothing, literally nothing, and is obliged 
to take a long journey. All chance of a concert on his behalf 
is thus entirely at an end, and he must have recourse to the 
benevolence of others. I recommend him to you. I know you 
will forgive the step I have taken. A noble-minded man 
would only have recourse to such measures in the most 
utter extremity. Confident of this, I send the poor youth to 
you, in the hope of somewhat improving his circumstances. 
He is forced to apply to all who know him. 


I am, with the deepest respect, yours, 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 Communicated by Ries himself, who, to Beethoven’s extreme indignation, did 
not deliver the note. See Wegeler’s work, . The following remark is added:— 
“Date unknown; written a few days before the entrance of the French in 1805” 
(which took place Nov. 13). Ries, a native of Bonn, was now a French subject, 
and recalled under the laws of conscription. The Sonata, O, No. 1, is dedicated 
to Princess Liechtenstein. 


41. TO HERR MEYER.’ 


1805. 


DEAR MEYER, — 

Pray try to persuade Herr v. Seyfried to direct my Opera, 
as I wish on this occasion to see and hear it myself from a 
distance; in this way my patience will at all events not be so 
severely tried as when I am close enough to hear my music 
so bungled. I really do believe that it is done on purpose to 
annoy me! I will say nothing of the wind-instruments; but 
all pp.’s, cresc., discresc., and all f’s and ff.’s may as well 
be struck out of my Opera, for no attention whatever is 
paid to them. I shall lose all pleasure in composing 
anything in future, if I am to hear it given thus. To-morrow 
or the day after I will come to fetch you to dinner. To-day I 
am again unwell. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


If the Opera is to be performed the day after to-morrow, 
there must be another private rehearsal to-morrow, or each 
time it will be given worse and worse. 


1 Meyer, the husband of Mozart’s eldest sister-in-law, Josepha (Hofer’s widow), 
sang the part of Pizarro at the first performance of Fidelio, Nov. 20, 1805, and 
also at a later period. Seyfried was at that time Kapellmeister at the Theatre 
“an der Wien.” 


42. TESTIMONIAL FOR C. CZERNY. 


Vienna, Dec. 7, 1805. 

I, the undersigned, am glad to bear testimony to young 
Carl Czerny having made the most extraordinary progress 
on the pianoforte, far beyond what might be expected at 
the age of fourteen. I consider him deserving of all possible 
assistance, not only from what I have already referred to, 
but from his astonishing memory, and more especially from 
his parents having spent all their means in cultivating the 
talent of their promising son. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


43. TO HERR ROCKEL.! 


DEAR ROCKEL, — Be sure that you arrange matters 
properly with Mdlle. Milder, and say to her previously from 
me, that I hope she will not sing anywhere else. I intend to 
call on her to-morrow, to kiss the hem of her garment. Do 
not also forget Marconi, and forgive me for giving you so 
much trouble. 


Yours wholly, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Röckel, in 1806 tenor at the Theatre “an der Wien,” sang the part of Florestan 
in the spring of that year, when Fidelio was revived. Mdlle. Milder, afterwards 
Mdme. Hauptmann, played Leonore; Mdme. Marconi was also prima donna. 


44. TO HERR COLLIN,’ COURT 
SECRETARY AND POET. 


MY ESTEEMED COLLIN, — 

I hear that you are about to fulfil my greatest wish and 
your own purpose. Much as I desire to express my delight 
to you in person, I cannot find time to do so, having so 
much to occupy me. Pray do not then ascribe this to any 
want of proper attention towards you. I send you the 
“Armida”; as soon as you have entirely done with it, pray 
return it, as it does not belong to me. I am, with sincere 
esteem, 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


Collin, Court Secretary, was the author of Coriolanus, a tragedy for which 
Beethoven in 1807 wrote the celebrated Overture dedicated to that poet. 
According to Reichardt, Collin offered the libretto of Bradamante to Beethoven 
in 1808, which Reichardt subsequently composed. This note evidently refers to 
a libretto. 


45. TO HERR GLEICHENSTEIN.' 


I should like very much, my good Gleichenstein, to speak to 
you this forenoon between one and two o’clock, or in the 
afternoon, and where you please. To-day I am too busy to 
call early enough to find you at home. Give me an answer, 
and don’t forget to appoint the place for us to meet. 
Farewell, and continue your regard for your BEETHOVEN. 


1 Probably in reference to a conference with regard to a contract for the 
publication of his works, O, 59, 60, 61, and 62, that Beethoven had made on the 
20th April, 1807, with Muzio Clementi, who had established a large music firm 
in London; it was also signed by Baron Gleichen. 


Beethoven’s first intention was to dedicate O to him, 
which is evident from a large page in Schindler’s work, on 
which is written in bold characters, by the master’s own 
hand, “Quatrième Concerto pour le Piano, avec 
accompagnement, etc., dédié à son ami Gleichenstein,” &c. 
The name of the Archduke Rudolph had been previously 
written, and was eventually adopted, and Gleichenstein 
afterwards received the dedication of the Grand Sonata 
with violoncello, O. 


46. TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
COURT THEATRE. ' 


Vienna, December, 1807. 

The undersigned has cause to flatter himself that during 
the period of his stay in Vienna he has gained some favor 
and approbation from the highest nobility, as well as from 
the public at large, his works having met with an honorable 
reception both in this and other countries. Nevertheless he 
has had difficulties of every kind to contend against, and 
has not hitherto been so fortunate as to acquire a position 
that would enable him fo live solely for art, and to develop 
his talents to a still higher degree of perfection, which 
ought to be the aim of every artist, thus ensuring future 
independence instead of mere casual profits. 

The mere wish to gain a livelihood has never been the 
leading clew that has hitherto guided the undersigned on 
his path. His great aim has been the interest of art and the 
ennobling of taste, while his genius, soaring to a higher 
ideal and greater perfection, frequently compelled him to 
sacrifice his talents and profits to the Muse. Still works of 
this kind won for him a reputation in distant lands, securing 
him the most favorable reception in various places of 
distinction, and a position befitting his talents and 
acquirements. 

The undersigned does not, however, hesitate to say that 
this city is above all others the most precious and desirable 
in his eyes, owing to the number of years he has lived here, 


the favor and approval he has enjoyed from both high and 
low, and his wish fully to realize the expectations he has 
had the good fortune to excite, but most of all, he may truly 
say, from his patriotism as a German. Before, therefore, 
making up his mind to leave a place so dear to him, he begs 
to refer to a hint which the reigning Prince Lichnowsky was 
so kind as to give him, to the effect that the directors of the 
theatre were disposed to engage the undersigned on 
reasonable conditions in the service of their theatre, and to 
ensure his remaining in Vienna by securing to him a 
permanent position, more propitious to the further exercise 
of his talents. As this assurance is entirely in accordance 
with the wishes of the undersigned, he takes the liberty, 
with all due respect, to place before the directors his 
readiness to enter into such an engagement, and begs to 
state the following conditions for their gracious 
consideration. 

1. The undersigned undertakes and pledges himself to 
compose each year at least one grand opera, to be selected 
by the directors and himself; in return for this he demands 
a fixed salary of 2400 florins a year, and also a free benefit 
at the third performance of each such opera. 

2. He also agrees to supply the directors annually with a 
little operetta or a divertissement, with choruses or 
occasional music of the kind, as may be required, gratis; he 
feels confident that on the other hand the directors will not 
refuse, in return for these various labors, to grant him a 
benefit concert at all events once a year in one of the 
theatres. Surely the above conditions cannot be thought 


exorbitant or unreasonable, when the expenditure of time 
and energy entailed by the production of an opera is taken 
into account, as it entirely excludes the possibility of all 
other mental exertion; in other places, too, the author and 
his family have a share in the profits of every individual 
performance, so that even one successful work at once 
ensures the future fortunes of the composer. It must also be 
considered how prejudicial the present rate of exchange is 
to artists here, and likewise the high price of the 
necessaries of life, while a residence in foreign countries is 
open to them. 

But in any event, whether the directors accede to or 
decline this present proposal, the undersigned ventures to 
request that he may be permitted to give a concert for his 
own benefit in one of the theatres. For if his conditions be 
accepted, the undersigned must devote all his time and 
talents to the composition of such an opera, and thus be 
prevented working in any other way for profit. In case of 
the non-acceptance of these proposals, as the concert he 
was authorized to give last year did not take place owing to 
various obstacles, he would entreat, as a parting token of 
the favor hitherto vouchsafed to him, that the promise of 
last year may now be fulfilled. In the former case, he would 
beg to suggest Annunciation Day [March 25.] for his 
concert, and in the latter a day during the ensuing 
Christmas vacation. 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, M.P. 
[Manu propria.] 


! This application was fruitless. See Reichardt’s Vertraute Briefe. “These two 
(Lobkowitz and Esterhazy) are the heads of the great theatrical direction, 
which consists entirely of princes and counts, who conduct all the large 
theatres on their own account and at their own risk.” The close of this letter 


shows that it was written in December. 


47. TO COUNT FRANZ VON 
OPPERSDORE.' 


Vienna, Nov. 1, 1808 [sic/]. 

MY DEAR COUNT, — I fear you will look on me with 
displeasure when I tell you that necessity compelled me not 
only to dispose of the symphony I wrote for you, but to 
transfer another also to some one else. Be assured, 
however, that you shall soon receive the one I intend for 
you. I hope that both you and the Countess, to whom I beg 
my kind regards, have been well since we met. I am at this 
moment staying with Countess Erdody in the apartments 
below those of Prince Lichnowsky. I mention this in case 
you do me the honor to call on me when you are in Vienna. 
My circumstances are improving, without having recourse 
to the intervention of people who treat their friends 
insultingly. I have also the offer of being made 
Kapellmeister to the King of Westphalia, and it is possible 
that I may accept the proposal. Farewell, and sometimes 
think of your attached friend, BEETHOVEN. 


1 The fourth Symphony is dedicated to Count Oppersdorf. 


48. 


I fear I am too late for to-day, but I have only now been able 
to get back your memorial from C —— , because H —— 
wished to add various items here and there. I do beg of you 
to dwell chiefly on the great importance to me of adequate 
Opportunities to exercise my art; by so doing you will write 
what is most in accordance with my head and my heart. 
The preamble must set forth what I am to have in 
Westphalia — 600 ducats in gold, 150 ducats for travelling 
expenses; all I have to do in return for this sum being to 
direct the King’s [Jerome’s] concerts, which are short and 
few in number. I am not even bound to direct any opera I 
may write. So, thus freed from all care, I shall be able to 
devote myself entirely to the most important object of my 
art — to write great works. An orchestra is also to be 
placed at my disposition. 

N.B. As member of a theatrical association, the title need 
not be insisted on, as it can produce nothing but 
annoyance. With regard to the Imperial service, I think that 
point requires delicate handling, and not less so the 
solicitation for the title of Imperial Kapellmeister. It must, 
however, be made quite clear that I am to receive a 
sufficient salary from the Court to enable me to renounce 
the annuity which I at present receive from the gentlemen 
in question [the Archduke Rudolph, Prince Kinsky, and 
Prince Lobkowitz], which I think will be most suitably 
expressed by my stating that it is my hope, and has ever 
been my most ardent wish, to enter the Imperial service, 


when I shall be ready to give up as much of the above 
salary as the sum I am to receive from His Imperial Majesty 
amounts to. (N.B. We must have it to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock, as we go to Kinsky then. I hope to see you to-day.) 


1 This note, now first published, refers to the call Beethoven had received, 
mentioned in the previous No. The sketch of the memorial that follows is not, 
however, in Beethoven’s writing, and perhaps not even composed by him [see 
also No. 46. It is well known that the Archduke Rudolph, Prince Kinsky, and 
Prince Lobkowitz had secured to the maestro a salary of 4000 gulden.] 


49. 


The aim and endeavor of every true artist must be to 
acquire a position in which he can occupy himself 
exclusively with the accomplishment of great works, 
undisturbed by other avocations or by considerations of 
economy. A composer, therefore, can have no more ardent 
wish than to devote himself wholly to the creation of works 
of importance, to be produced before the public. He must 
also keep in view the prospect of old age, in order to make 
a sufficient provision for that period. 

The King of Westphalia has offered Beethoven a salary of 
600 gold ducats for life, and 150 ducats for travelling 
expenses, in return for which his sole obligations are, 
occasionally to play before His Majesty, and to conduct his 
chamber concerts, which are both few and short. This 
proposal is of a most beneficial nature both to art and the 
artist. 

Beethoven, however, much prefers a residence in this 
capital, feeling so much gratitude for the many proofs of 
kindness he has received in it, and so much patriotism for 
his adopted father-land, that he will never cease to 
consider himself an Austrian artist, nor take up his abode 
elsewhere, if anything approaching to the same advantages 
are conferred on him here. 

As many persons of high, indeed of the very highest rank, 
have requested him to name the conditions on which he 
would be disposed to remain here, in compliance with their 
wish he states as follows: — 


1. Beethoven must receive from some influential 
nobleman security for a permanent salary for life: various 
persons of consideration might contribute to make up the 
amount of this salary, which, at the present increased price 
of all commodities, must not consist of less than 4000 
florins per annum. Beethoven’s wish is that the donors of 
this sum should be considered as cooperating in the 
production of his future great works, by thus enabling him 
to devote himself entirely to these labors, and by relieving 
him from all other occupations. 

2. Beethoven must always retain the privilege of 
travelling in the interests of art, for in this way alone can 
he make himself known, and acquire some fortune. 

3. His most ardent desire and eager wish is to be 
received into the Imperial service, when such an 
appointment would enable him partly or wholly to renounce 
the proposed salary. In the mean time the title of Imperial 
Kapellmeister would be very gratifying to him; and if this 
wish could be realized, the value of his abode here would 
be much enhanced in his eyes. 

If his desire be fulfilled, and a salary granted by His 
Majesty to Beethoven, he will renounce so much of the said 
4000 florins as the Imperial salary shall amount to; or if 
this appointment be 4000 florins, he will give up the whole 
of the former sum. 

4. As Beethoven wishes from time to time to produce 
before the public at large his new great works, he desires 
an assurance from the present directors of the theatre on 
their part, and that of their successors, that they will 


authorize him to give a concert for his own benefit every 
year on Palm Sunday, in the Theatre “an der Wien.” In 
return for which Beethoven agrees to arrange and direct an 
annual concert for the benefit of the poor, or, if this cannot 
be managed, at all events to furnish a new work of his own 
for such a concert. 


50. TO ZMESKALIL. 


December, 1808. 

MY EXCELLENT FRIEND, — All would go well now if we 
had only a curtain, without it the Aria [“Ah! Perfido”] will be 
a failure.‘ I only heard this to-day from S. [Seyfried], and it 
vexes me much: a curtain of any kind will do, even a bed- 
curtain, or merely a kind of gauze screen, which could be 
instantly removed. There must be something; for the Aria is 
in the dramatic style, and better adapted for the stage than 
for effect in a concert-room. Without a curtain, or 
something of the sort, the Aria will be devoid of all 
meaning, and ruined! ruined! ruined!! Devil take it all! The 
Court will probably be present. Baron Schweitzer 
[Chamberlain of the Archduke Anton] requested me 
earnestly to make the application myself. Archduke Carl 
granted me an audience and promised to come. The 
Empress neither promised nor refused. 

A hanging curtain!!!! or the Aria and I will both be 
hanged to-morrow. Farewell! I embrace you as cordially on 
this new year as in the old one. With or without a curtain! 
Your BEETHOVEN. 


! Reichardt, in his Vertraute Briefe relates among other things about the 
concert given by Beethoven in the Royal Theatre “an der Wien,” Oct. 22, 1808, 
as follows:— “Poor Beethoven, who derived from this concert the first and only 
net profits which accrued to him during the whole year, met with great 
opposition and very slender support in arranging and carrying it out. First 
came the Pastoral Symphony; or, Reminiscences of Rural Life; then followed, as 
the sixth piece, a long Italian scena, sung by Demoiselle Killitzky, a lovely 


Bohemian with a lovely voice.” The above note [to Zmeskall? certainly refers to 
this concert. ] 


51. TO FERDINAND RIES.' 


1809. 


MY DEAR FELLOW, — 

Your friends have at any rate given you very bad advice; 
but I know all about them: they are the very same to whom 
you sent that fine news about me from Paris; the very same 
who inquired about my age — information that you 
contrived to supply so correctly! — the very same who have 
often before injured you in my opinion, but now 
permanently. Farewell! 

BEETHOVEN. 


1 Ries himself gives the date of this note as 1809, though he cannot recall what 
gave rise to it. It is probably connected with a fact mentioned by Wegeler, , that 
Reichardt, who was at that time in Vienna, had advised Beethoven’s young 
pupil, Ries, to apply to the King of Westphalia for the appointment of 
Kapellmeister, which he had recently given up. This was reported to Beethoven, 
and roused his ire. Ries, too, had written from Paris that the taste in music 
there was very indifferent; that Beethoven’s works were little known or played 
in that city. Beethoven was also very susceptible with regard to his age. At the 
request of some of Beethoven’s friends, Ries, in 1806, obtained Beethoven’s 
baptismal certificate, and sent it to Vienna. But the maestro’s wrath on this 
occasion passed away as quickly as usual. 


92. TO ZMESKALL.' 


March 7, 1809. 

It is just what I expected! As to the blows, that is rather 
far-fetched. The story is at least three months’ old, and very 
different from what he now makes it out to be. The whole 
stupid affair was caused by a female huckster and a couple 
of low fellows. I lose very little. He no doubt was corrupted 
in the very house where I am now living. 


! [See No. 10. The notes to Zmeskall generally have the dates written by 
himself. This one bears the date March 7, 1809. In all points connected with 
domestic life, and especially in household matters and discords, Zmeskall was 
always a kind and consolatory friend. Beethoven at that time lived in the same 
house with Countess Erdödy. [See No. 74.]] 


93. TO ZMESKALL. 


My most excellent, high, and well-born Herr v. Zmeskall, 
Court Secretary and Member of the Society of the Single 
Blessed, — If I come to see you to-day, ascribe it to the fact 
that a person wishes to speak to me at your house whom I 
could not refuse to see. I come without any card from you, 
but I hope you will not on that account discard me. 


Yours truly — most truly, 
L. V BEETHOVEN. 


04. TO ZMESKALL. 


It seems to me, dear Zmeskall, if war really does break out, 
when it comes to an end you will be the very man for an 
appointment in the Peace Legation. What a glorious 
office!!! I leave it entirely to you to do the best you can 
about my servant, only henceforth Countess Erdody must 
not attempt to exercise the smallest influence over him. 
She says she made him a present of twenty-five florins, and 
gave him five florins a month, solely to induce him to stay 
with me. I cannot refuse to believe this trait of generosity, 
but I do not choose that it should be repeated. Farewell! I 
thank you for your friendship, and hope soon to see you. 


Yours ever, 
BEETHOVEN. 


95. TO ZMESKALL.' 


April 16, 1809. 

If I cannot come to-day, dear Zmeskall which is very 
possible, ask Baroness von —— [name illegible] to give you 
the pianoforte part of the Trios, and be so good as to send 
them and the other parts to me to-day. 


In haste, your 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 April 16, 1809. By the Terzetts he no doubt means the Trios, O, dedicated to 
Countess Erdody. 


96. TO ZMESKALL. 


April 17, 1809. 

DEAR Z., — A suitable lodging has just been found out 
for me, but I need some one to help me in the affair. I 
cannot employ my brother, because he only recommends 
what costs least money. Let me know, therefore, if we can 
go together to look at the house. It is in the Klepperstall.' 


1 An der Mölker Bastei. 


97. TO ZMESKALL. 


April 25, 1809. 

I shall be glad, right glad, to play. I send you the 
violoncello part; if you find that you can manage it, play it 
yourself, or let old Kraft! do so. I will tell you about the 
lodging when we meet. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Anton Kraft (and likewise his son, Nicolaus Kraft) was a most admirable 
violoncello-player, with whom Beethoven from the earliest days of his residence 
in Vienna had played a great deal at Prince Lichnowsky’s. Kraft was at that 
time in Prince Lobkowitz’s band. 


98. TO ZMESKALL.' 


May 14, 1809. 

MY DEAR LITTLE MUSICAL OLD COUNT! — I think 
after all it would be advisable to let old Kraft play, as the 
trios are to be heard for the first time (in society), and you 
can play them afterwards; but I leave it all to your own 
option. If you meet with any difficulties, one of which may 
possibly be that Kraft and S. [Schuppanzigh] do not 
harmonize well together, then Herr v. Zmeskall must 
distinguish himself, not as a mere musical Count, but as an 
energetic musician. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Kraft and Schuppanzigh were then each giving quartet soirees. 


99. TO FREIHERR V. HAMMER- 
PURGSTALL.' 


1809. 


I feel almost ashamed of your complaisance and kindness 
in permitting me to see the MS. of your as yet unknown 
literary treasures. Pray receive my sincere thanks. I also 
beg to return both your operettas. Wholly engrossed by my 
professional avocations, it is impossible for me to give an 
opinion, especially with regard to the Indian Operetta; as 
soon as time permits, I will call on you for the purpose of 
discussing this subject, and also the Oratorio of “The 
Deluge.” Pray always include me among the warm admirers 
of your great talents. 


I am, sir, with sincere esteem, your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 I see in Schindler’s Beethoven, that he wished to have “an Indian Chorus of a 
religious character” from this renowned Orientalist, who, in sending his Persian 
Operetta, written “rather with an ideal than a musical object,” and likewise an 
oratorio, The Deluge, remarks:— “Should you not find these works in all 
respects executed quite to your taste, still I feel convinced that through the 
genius of a Beethoven alone can music portray the rising of the great flood and 
the pacifying of the surging waters.” 


60. TO FREIHERR V. HAMMER- 
PURGSTALL.' 


1809. 


Forgive me, my dear H —— , for not having brought you 
the letter for Paris. I have been, and still am, so much 
occupied, that day after day I am obliged to delay writing 
it, but you shall have it to-morrow, even if I am unable to 
come myself to see you, which I am most anxious to do. 

There is another matter that I would most earnestly 
press on you; perhaps you might succeed in doing 
something for a poor unfortunate man. I allude to Herr 
Stoll, son of the celebrated physician. With many persons 
the question is whether a man has been ruined by his own 
fault or by that of others, but this is not so with either you 
or me; it is sufficient that Stoll is unfortunate, and looks on 
a journey to Paris as his sole resource, having last year 
made many influential acquaintances, who, when he goes 
there, are to endeavor to procure him a professorship in 
Westphalia. Stoll has therefore applied to Herr v. Neumann, 
in the State Chancery Office, to send him with a 
government courier to Paris, but the latter refuses to take 
him for less than twenty-five louis d’or. Now I request you, 
my dear friend, to speak to Herr v. Neumann to arrange, if 
possible, that the courier should either take Stoll gratis, or 
for a small sum. I am persuaded that if there is nothing 
particular against it, you will be glad to interest yourself in 
poor Stoll. I return to the country to-day, but hope soon to 


be so fortunate as to enjoy an hour of your society. In the 
mean time I send you my best wishes, and beg you will 
believe in the sincere esteem of 


Your obedient 
LUDWIG v. BEETHOVEN. 


1 Reichardt states that Stoll was in Vienna in the spring of 1809, which fixes 
the date of this letter. Napoleon bestowed a pension on the young poet (who 
appears to have gone to Paris), mistaking him for his father, the celebrated 
physician. 


61. TO BARONESS VON DROSSDICK. 


MY ESTEEMED THERESE, — 

You will receive with this what I promised. Had not many 
serious obstacles intervened, I would have sent you more, 
in order to show you that where my friends are concerned I 
always perform more than I promise. I hope, and do not 
doubt, that you are agreeably occupied and enjoying 
society, but not too much, I trust, to prevent your thinking 
of us. It would show too much confidence in you, or too 
high an estimation of my own merits, were I to attribute the 
sentiment to you, “That people are not together only when 
present, but that the absent and the dead also live with us.” 
Who could ascribe such a thought to the volatile Therese, 
who takes the world so lightly? Among your various 
occupations, do not forget the piano, or rather, music in 
general, for which you have so fine a talent: why not then 
seriously cultivate it? You, who have so much feeling for the 
good and the beautiful, should strive to recognize the 
perfections of so charming an art, which in return always 
casts so bright a reflection on us. 

I live in entire quiet and solitude, and even though 
occasional flashes of light arouse me, still since you all left 
this I feel a hopeless void which even my art, usually so 
faithful to me, has not yet triumphed over. Your pianoforte 
is ordered, and you shall soon have it. What a difference 
you must have discovered between the treatment of the 
theme I extemporized on the other evening and the mode in 
which I have recently written it out for you? You must 


explain this yourself, only do not find the solution in the 
punch! How happy you are to get away so soon to the 
country! I cannot enjoy this luxury till the 8th. I look 
forward to it with the delight of a child. What happiness I 
Shall feel in wandering among groves and woods, and 
among trees, and plants, and rocks! No man on earth can 
love the country as I do! Thickets, trees, and rocks supply 
the echo man longs for! 

You shall soon receive some more of my compositions, 
which will not cause you to complain so much of difficulties. 
Have you read Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister,” and Schlegel’s 
“Translations of Shakspeare”? People have so much leisure 
in the country, that perhaps you would like me to send you 
these works? It happens that I have an acquaintance in 
your neighborhood; so perhaps you may see me some 
morning early for half an hour, after which I must be off 
again. You will also observe that I intend to bore you for as 
short a time as possible.! 

Commend me to the regard of your father and mother, 
though I have as yet no right to claim it. Remember me also 
to your cousin M. [Mathilde]. Farewell, my esteemed 
Therese; I wish you all the good and charm that life can 
offer. Think of me kindly, and forget my follies. Rest assured 
that no one would more rejoice to hear of your happiness, 
even were you to feel no interest in your devoted servant 
and friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 

N.B. It would be very amiable in you to write me a few 
lines, to say if I can be of any use to you here. 


[Footnote: Herr v. Malfatti Rohrenbach, nephew of the 
renowned physician who was so prominent in Beethoven’s 
last illness, lately related to me in Vienna as follows: — 
Beethoven went to pay a visit to young Frau Therese, 
Baroness Drossdick, at Modling, but not finding her at 
home, he tore a sheet of music-paper out of a book, and 
wrote some music to a verse of Matthisson’s, and on the 
other side, inscribed, in large letters, “To my dear 
Therese.” The “Mathilde” mentioned farther on was, 
according to Barmann, a Baroness Gleichenstein. [See No. 
45.]] 


62. AMDLLE. MDLLE. DE GERARDI.! 


DEAR MDLLE. G., — I cannot with truth deny that the 
verses you sent have considerably embarrassed me. It 
causes a strange sensation to see and hear yourself 
praised, and yet to be conscious of your own defects, as I 
am. I consider such occurrences as mere incitements to 
strive to draw nearer the unattainable goal set before us by 
Art and Nature, difficult as it may be. These verses are 
truly beautiful, with the exception of one fault that we often 
find in poets, which is, their being misled by Fancy to 
believe that they really do see and hear what they wish to 
see and hear, and yet even this is far below their ideal. You 
may well believe that I wish to become acquainted with the 
poet or poetess; pray receive also yourself my thanks for 
the kindly feeling you show towards your sincere friend, L. 
V. BEETHOVEN. 


l Nothing has hitherto been ascertained respecting either the date of this note, 
or the lady to whom it is addressed. 


63. TO ZMESKALL.' 


January 23, 1810. 

What are you about? My gayety yesterday, though only 
assumed, has not only vexed but offended you. The 
uninvited guests seemed so little to deserve your ill-humor, 
that I endeavored to use all my friendly influence to 
prevent your giving way to it, by my pretended flow of 
spirits. I am still suffering from indigestion. Say whether 
you can meet me at the “Swan” to-day. 


Your true friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 The cause that gave rise to this note is not known. 


64. TO WEGELER. 


Vienna, May 2, 1810. 

MY DEAR OLD FRIEND, — 

These lines may very possibly cause you some surprise, 
and yet, though you have no written proof of it, I always 
retain the most lively remembrance of you. Among my 
MSS. is one that has long been destined for you, and which 
you shall certainly receive this summer. For the last two 
years my secluded and quiet life has been at an end, and I 
have been forcibly drawn into the vortex of the world; 
though as yet I have attained no good result from this, — 
nay, perhaps rather the reverse, — but who has not been 
affected by the storms around us? Still I should not only be 
happy, but the happiest of men, if a demon had not taken 
up his settled abode in my ears. Had I not somewhere read 
that man must not voluntarily put an end to his life while he 
can still perform even one good deed, I should long since 
have been no more, and by my own hand too! Ah! how fair 
is life; but for me it is forever poisoned! 

You will not refuse me one friendly service, which is to 
procure me my baptismal certificate. As Steffen Breuning 
has an account with you, he can pay any expenses you may 
incur, and I will repay him here. If you think it worth while 
to make the inquiry in person, and choose to make a 
journey from Coblenz to Bonn, you have only to charge it 
all to me. I must, however, warn you that I had an elder 
brother whose name was also Ludwig, with the second 
name of Maria, who died. In order to know my precise age, 


the date of my birth must be ffirst ascertained, this 
circumstance having already led others into error, and 
caused me to be thought older than I really am. Unluckily, I 
lived for some time without myself knowing my age [see 
Nos. 26 and 51]. I had a book containing all family 
incidents, but it has been lost, Heaven knows how! So 
pardon my urgently requesting you to try to discover 
Ludwig Maria’s birth, as well as that of the present Ludwig. 
The sooner you can send me the certificate of baptism the 
more obliged shall I be.t I am told that you sing one of my 
songs in your Freemason Lodge, probably the one in E 
major, which I have not myself got; send it to me, and I 
promise to compensate you threefold and fourfold.? Think 
of me with kindness, little as I apparently deserve it. 
Embrace your dear wife and children, and all whom you 
love, in the name of your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Wegeler says:— “I discovered the solution of the enigma (why the baptismal 
certificate was so eagerly sought) from a letter written to me three months 
afterwards by my brother-in-law, Stephan von Breuning, in which he said: 
‘Beethoven tells me at least once a week that he means to write to you; but I 
believe his intended marriage is broken off; he therefore feels no ardent 
inclination to thank you for having procured his baptismal certificate.’” 


2 Beethoven was mistaken; Wegeler had only supplied other music to the words 
of Matthisson’s Opfer Lied. 


65. TO ZMESKALIL. 


July 9, 1810. 

DEAR Z., — You are about to travel, and so am I on 
account of my health. In the mean time all goes topsy-turvy 
with me. The Herr! wants to have me with him, and Art is 
not less urgent in her claims. I am partly in Schönbrunn 
and partly here; every day assailed by messages from 
strangers and new acquaintances, and even as regards art I 
am often driven nearly distracted by my undeserved fame. 
Fortune seeks me, and for that very reason I almost dread 
some new calamity. As for your “Iphigenie,” the facts are 
these. I have not seen it for the last two years and a half, 
and have no doubt lent it to some one; but to whom? — that 
is the question. I have sent in all directions, and have not 
yet discovered it, but hope still to find it. If lost, you shall 
be indemnified. Farewell, my dear Z. I trust that when we 
meet again you will find that my art has made some 
progress in the interim. 

Ever remain my friend, as much as I am yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 The “Herr” is his pupil, the Archduke Rudolph. 


66. TO BETTINA BRENTANO.! 


Vienna, August 11, 1810. 

MY DEAREST FRIEND, — Never was there a lovelier 
spring than this year; I say so, and feel it too, because it 
was then I first knew you. You have yourself seen that in 
society I am like a fish on the sand, which writhes and 
writhes, but cannot get away till some benevolent Galatea 
casts it back into the mighty ocean. I was indeed fairly 
stranded, dearest friend, when surprised by you at a 
moment in which moroseness had entirely mastered me; 
but how quickly it vanished at your aspect! I was at once 
conscious that you came from another sphere than this 
absurd world, where, with the best inclinations, I cannot 
open my ears. I am a wretched creature, and yet I complain 
of others!! You will forgive this from the goodness of heart 
that beams in your eyes, and the good sense manifested by 
your ears; at least they understand how to flatter, by the 
mode in which they listen. My ears are, alas! a partition- 
wall, through which I can with difficulty hold any 
intercourse with my fellow-creatures. Otherwise, perhaps, I 
might have felt more assured with you; but I was only 
conscious of the full, intelligent glance from your eyes, 
which affected me so deeply that never can I forget it. My 
dear friend! dearest girl! — Art! who comprehends it? with 
whom can I discuss this mighty goddess? How precious to 
me were the few days when we talked together, or, I should 
rather say, corresponded! I have carefully preserved the 
little notes with your clever, charming, most charming 


answers; so I have to thank my defective hearing for the 
greater part of our fugitive intercourse being written down. 
Since you left this I have had some unhappy hours, — hours 
of the deepest gloom, when I could do nothing. I wandered 
for three hours in the Schonbrunn Allée after you left us, 
but no angel met me there to take possession of me as you 
did. Pray forgive, my dear friend, this deviation from the 
original key, but I must have such intervals as a relief to my 
heart. You have no doubt written to Goethe about me? I 
would gladly bury my head in a sack, so that I might 
neither see nor hear what goes on in the world, because I 
shall meet you there no more; but I shall get a letter from 
you? Hope sustains me, as it does half the world; through 
life she has been my close companion, or what would have 
become of me? I send you “Kennst Du das Land,” written 
with my own hand, as a remembrance of the hour when I 
first knew you; I send you also another that I composed 
since I bade you farewell, my dearest, fairest sweetheart! 


Herz, mein Herz, was soll das geben, 
Was bedranget dich so sehr; 

Welch ein neues fremdes Leben, 

Ich erkenne dich nicht mehr. 


Now answer me, my dearest friend, and say what is to 
become of me since my heart has turned such a rebel. 
Write to your most faithful friend, BEETHOVEN. 


1 The celebrated letters to Bettina are given here exactly as published in her 
book, Ilius Pamphilius und die Ambrosia (Berlin, Arnim, 1857) in two volumes. I 
never myself had any doubts of their being genuine (with the exception of 


perhaps some words in the middle of the third letter), nor can any one now 
distrust them, especially after the publication of Beethoven’s Letters. But for 
the sake of those for whom the weight of innate conviction is not sufficient 
proof, I may here mention that in December, 1864, Professor Moritz Carriére, 
in Munich, when conversing with me about Beethoven’s Letters, expressly 
assured me that these three letters were genuine, and that he had seen them in 
Berlin at Bettina v. Arnim’s in 1839, and read them most attentively and with 
the deepest interest. From their important contents, he urged their immediate 
publication; and when this shortly after ensued, no change whatever struck him 
as having been made in the original text; on the contrary, he still perfectly 
remembered that the much-disputed phraseology (and especially the incident 
with Goethe) was precisely the same as in the originals. This testimony seems 
to me the more weighty, as M. Carrière must not in such matters be looked on 
as a novice, but as a competent judge, who has carefully studied all that 
concerns our literary heroes, and who would not permit anything to be falsely 
imputed to Beethoven any more than to Goethe. Beethoven’s biography is, 
however, the proper place to discuss more closely such things, especially his 
character and his conduct in this particular case. At present we only refer in 
general terms to the first chapter of Beethoven’s Jugend, which gives all the 
facts connected with these letters to Bettina and the following ones — a 
characteristic likeness of Beethoven thus impressed itself on the mind of the 
biographer, and was reproduced in a few bold outlines in his Biography. These 
letters could not, however, possibly be given in extenso in a general 
introduction to a comprehensive biography. 


67. TO BETTINA BRENTANO. 


Vienna, Feb. 10, 1811. 

DEAR AND BELOVED FRIEND, — I have now received 
two letters from you, while those to Tonie show that you 
still remember me, and even too kindly. I carried your letter 
about with me the whole summer, and it often made me feel 
very happy; though I do not frequently write to you, and 
you never see me, still I write you letters by thousands in 
my thoughts. I can easily imagine what you feel at Berlin in 
witnessing all the noxious frivolity of the world’s rabble,’ 
even had you not written it to me yourself. Such prating 
about art, and yet no results!!! The best description of this 
is to be found in Schiller’s poem “Die Flusse,” where the 
river Spree is supposed to speak. You are going to be 
married, my dear friend, or are already so, and I have had 
no chance of seeing you even once previously. May all the 
felicity that marriage ever bestowed on husband and wife 
attend you both! What can I say to you of myself? I can only 
exclaim with Johanna, “Compassionate my fate!” If I am 
spared for some years to come, I will thank the Omniscient, 
the Omnipotent, for the boon, as I do for all other weal and 
woe. If you mention me when you write to Goethe, strive to 
find words expressive of my deep reverence and 
admiration. I am about to write to him myself with regard 
to “Egmont,” for which I have written some music solely 
from my love for his poetry, which always delights me. Who 
can be sufficiently grateful to a great poet, — the most 
precious jewel of a nation! Now no more, my dear sweet 


friend! I only came home this morning at four o’clock from 
an orgy, where I laughed heartily, but to-day I feel as if I 
could weep as sadly; turbulent pleasures always violently 
recoil on my spirits. As for Clemens [Brentano, her 
brother], pray thank him for his complaisance; with regard 
to the Cantata, the subject is not important enough for us 
here — it is very different in Berlin; and as for my affection, 
the sister engrosses so large a share, that little remains for 
the brother. Will he be content with this? 

Now farewell, my dear, dear friend; I imprint a sorrowful 
kiss on your forehead, thus impressing my thoughts on it as 
with a seal. Write soon, very soon, to your brother, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 An expression which, as well as many others, he no doubt borrowed from 
Bettina, and introduced to please her. 


68. TO ZMESKALIL. 


1811. 


I am disposed to engage a man who has just offered me 
his services, — a music-copyist. His parents live in Vienna, 
which might be convenient in many respects, but I first 
wish to speak to you about the terms; and as you are 
disengaged to-morrow, which I, 

BEETHOVEN. 


69. TO ZMESKALIL. 


1811. 


MOST HIGH-BORN OF MEN! — We beg you to confer 
some goose-quills on us; we will in return send you a whole 
bunch of the same sort, that you may not be obliged to 
pluck out your own. It is just possible that you may yet 
receive the Grand Cross of the Order of the Violoncello. We 
remain your gracious and most friendly of all friends, 
BEETHOVEN. 


70. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH.' 


The Spring of 1811. 

YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, — 

As in spite of every effort I can find no copyist to write in 
my house, I send you my own manuscript; all you have to 
do is to desire Schlemmer to get you an efficient copyist, 
who must, however, write out the Trio in your palace, 
otherwise there would be no security against piracy. I am 
better, and hope to have the honor of waiting on you in the 
course of a few days, when we must strive to make up for 
lost time. I always feel anxious and uneasy when I do not 
attend your Royal Highness as often or as assiduously as I 
wish. It is certainly the truth when I say that the loss is 
mine, but I trust I shall not soon again be so unwell. Be 
graciously pleased to remember me; the time may yet come 
when I shall be able to show you doubly and trebly that I 
deserve this more than ever. 


I am your Royal Highness’s devoted servant, 
LUDWIG V. BEETHOVEN. 


1 Schlemmer was for many years Beethoven's copyist. 


71. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, — ! 

I have taken this trouble only that I might figure 
correctly, and thus be able sometimes to lead others. As for 
mistakes, I scarcely ever required to have them pointed out 


to me, having had from my childhood such a quick 
perception, that I exercised it unconscious that it ought to 
be so, or in fact could be otherwise. 


1 Written on a sheet of music-paper (oblong folio) numbered 22, and evidently 
torn out of a large book. On the other side (21) is written, in Beethoven’s hand, 
instructions on the use of the fourth in retardations, with five musical 
examples. The leaf is no doubt torn from one of the books that Beethoven had 
compiled from various text-books, for the instruction of the Archduke Rudolph. 
I have therefore placed Beethoven’s remark here. 


72. TO THE DRAMATIC POET 
TREITSCHKE. 


June 6, 1811. 

DEAR TREITSCHKE, — Have you read the book, and may 
I venture to hope that you will be persuaded to undertake 
it? Be so good as to give me an answer, as I am prevented 
going to you myself. If you have already read it, then send 
it back to me, that I may also look over it again before you 
begin to work at it. Above all, if it be your good pleasure 
that I should soar to the skies on the wings of your poetry, I 
entreat you to effect this as soon as possible. 


Your obedient servant, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


73. TO ZMESKALL. 


Sept. 10, 1811. 

DEAR ZMESKALL, — Let the rehearsal stand over for the 
present. I must see my doctor again to-day, of whose 
bungling I begin to tire. Thanks for your metronome; let us 
try whether we can measure Time into Eternity with it, for 
it is so simple and easily managed that there seems to be 
no impediment to this! In the mean time we will have a 
conference on the subject. The mathematical precision of 
clockwork is of course greater; yet formerly, in watching 
the little experiments you made in my presence, I thought 
there was something worthy of notice in your metronome, 
and I hope we shall soon succeed in setting it thoroughly 
right. Ere long I hope to see you. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


74. TO ZMESKALL. 


Oct. 26, 1811. 

I shall be at the “Swan” to-day, and hope to meet you 
there to a certainty, but don’t come too late. My foot is 
better; the author of so many poetical feet promises the 
head author a sound foot within a week’s time. 


75. TO ZMESKALIL. 


Nov. 20, 1811. 

We are deucedly obliged to you. We beg you to be careful 
not to lose your well-earned fame. You are exhorted to 
pursue the same course, and we remain once more your 
deucedly attached 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


76. TO ZMESKALL. 


Jan. 19, 1812. 

I shall be at the “Swan” to-day, dear Z. I have, alas! too 
much leisure, and you none! Your 

BEETHOVEN. 


77. TO ZMESKALL.' 


1812. 


CONFOUNDED LITTLE QUONDAM MUSICAL COUNT! 

What the deuce has become of you? Are you to be at the 
“Swan” to-day? No? ... Yes! See from this enclosure what I 
have done for Hungary. When a German undertakes a 
thing, even without pledging his word, he acts very 
differently from one of those Hungarian Counts, such as B. 
[Brunswick], who allowed me to travel by myself — from 
what paltry, miserable motive who can tell? — and kept me 
waiting, though he did not wait for me! 

My excellent little quondam musical Count, 


I am now, as ever, your attached 
BEETHOVERL. 


Return the enclosure, for we wish to bring it, and 
something else, pretty forcibly under the notice of the 
Count. 


1 The date of this and the following note is decided by the allusion to his 
compositions written for Hungary (Pesth). See the subsequent letter to 
Varenna. 


78. TO ZMESKALL. 


You are summoned to appear to-day at the “Swan;” 
Brunswick also comes. If you do not appear, you are 
henceforth excluded from all that concerns us. Excuses per 
excellentiam cannot be accepted. Obedience is enjoined, 
knowing that we are acting for your benefit, and that our 
motive is to guard you against temptations and 
faithlessness per excellentiam — dixi. 
BEETHOVEN. 


79. TO ZMESKALL. 


DEAR ZMESKALL, — The well-known watchmaker who 
lives close to the Freiung is to call on you. I want a first- 
rate repeater, for which he asks forty ducats. As you like 
that kind of thing, I beg you will exert yourself on my 
behalf, and select a really good watch for me. 

With the most enthusiastic admiration for a man like 
yourself, who is soon to give me an opportunity of 
displaying in his favor my particular knowledge of horn- 
playing, I am your LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


80. TO KAMMERPROCURATOR 
VARENNA, — GRATZ.! 


1812. 


If the wish to benefit the poor were not so evident in your 
letter, I should have felt not a little offended by your 
accompanying your request to me by the offer of payment. 
From my childhood, whenever my art could be serviceable 
to poor suffering humanity, I have never allowed any other 
motive to influence me, and never required anything 
beyond the heartfelt gratification that it always caused me. 
With this you will receive an Oratorio — (A), the 
performance of which occupies half an evening, also an 
Overture and a Fantasia with Chorus — (B). If in your 
benevolent institution you possess a depöt for such things, I 
beg you will deposit these three works there, as a mark of 
my sympathy for the destitute; to be considered as their 
property, and to be given at any concerts intended for their 
sole benefit. In addition to these, you will receive an 
Introduction to the “Ruins of Athens,” the score of which 
shall be written out for you as soon as possible. Likewise a 
Grand Overture to “Ungarn’s erste Wohlthater” [Hungary’s 
First Benefactors]. 

Both form part of two works that I wrote for the 
Hungarians at the opening of their new theatre [in Pesth]. 
Pray give me, however, your written assurance that these 
works shall not be performed elsewhere, as they are not 
published, nor likely to be so for some time to come. You 


shall receive the latter Grand Overture as soon as it is 
returned to me from Hungary, which it will be in the course 
of a few days. 

The engraved Fantasia with Chorus could no doubt be 
executed by a lady, an amateur, mentioned to me here by 
Professor Schneller.” The words after the Chorus No. 4, in 
C major, were altered by the publishers, and are now quite 
contrary to the musical expression; those written in pencil, 
therefore, on the music must be sung. If you can make use 
of the Oratorio, I can send you all the parts written out, so 
that the outlay may be less for the poor. Write to me about 
this. 


Your obedient 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 The correspondence with Varenna, consisting of fourteen letters and four 
notes, was purchased some years ago by a collector of autographs in Leipzig, 
and sold again by public auction, probably to different persons. It would be like 
pursuing leaves scattered by the wind to try to recover these letters. Those 
here given have for the most part appeared in newspapers; I cannot, therefore, 
be responsible for the text, farther than their publication goes, which, however, 
has evidently been conducted by a clever hand. The date of the first letter is to 
be gleaned from the second, and we also learn from them that The Ruins of 
Athens and King Stephen (or at all events the Overture) were already finished 
in January, 1812. 


2 This dilettante was Mdlle. Marie Koschak, subsequently the wife of Dr. 
Pachler, an advocate in Gratz, from whom two letters are given by Schindler of 
the dates of August 15th, 1825, and November 5th, 1826, in which she invites 
Beethoven to visit her in Gratz. Schindler considers as applicable to this lady 
the words of a note in Beethoven’s writing of which he has given a fac-simile in 
his Biography, I. 95; the date 1817 or 1818. They are as follows:— “Love alone, 
yes! love alone can make your life happier. O God! grant that I may at last find 


her who can strengthen me in virtue, whom I can legitimately call my own. On 
July 27th, when she drove past me in Baden, she seemed to gaze at me.” This 
lady also plays a friendly part in Franz Schubert’s Life. See her Biography by 
Dr. Kreissle. 


81. TO ZMESKALL. 


Feb. 2, 1812. 

By no means extraordinary, but very ordinary mender of 
pens! whose talent has failed on this occasion (for those I 
send require to be fresh mended), when do you intend at 
last to cast off your fetters? — when? You never for a 
moment think of me; accursed to me is life amid this 
Austrian barbarism. I shall go now chiefly to the “Swan,” as 
in other taverns I cannot defend myself against intrusion. 
Farewell! that is, fare as well as I wish you to do without 
Your friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 

Most wonderful of men! We beg that your servant will 
engage a person to fit up my apartment; as he is 
acquainted with the lodgings, he can fix the proper price at 


The enclosed note is at least a week old. 


82. TO ZMESKALL. 


Feb. 8, 1812. 

Most extraordinary and first and foremost man of the 
pendulum in the world, and without a lever too!!! 

I am much indebted to you for having imparted to me 
some share of your motive power. I wish to express my 
gratitude in person, and therefore invite you this morning 
to come to the “Swan,” — a tavern, the name of which itself 
shows that it is a fitting place when such a subject is in 
question, Yours ever, 

BEETHOVEN. 


83. TO VARENNA, — GRATZ. 


Vienna, Feb. 8, 1812. 

Herr Rettich has already got the parts of the Oratorio, 
and when you no longer require them I beg you will send 
them back to me. It is not probable that anything is 
wanting, but even in that case, as you have the score, you 
can easily remedy this. I only yesterday received the 
Overtures from Hungary, and shall have them copied and 
forwarded to you as soon as possible. I likewise send a 
March with a vocal Chorus, also from the “Ruins of 
Athens.” Altogether you will now have sufficient to fill up 
the time. 

As these pieces are only in manuscript, I shall let you 
know at the time I send them what precautions I wish you 
to take with regard to the Overtures and the March with 
Chorus. 

As I do not publish any new work until a year after its 
composition, and, when I do so, am obliged invariably to 
give a written assurance to the publisher that no one is in 
possession of it, you can yourself perceive that I must 
carefully guard against any possible contingency or 
casualty as to these pieces. I must, however, assure you 
that I shall always be disposed to show the warmest zeal in 
aid of your charity, and I here pledge myself to send you 
every year works that exist solely in manuscript, or 
compositions written expressly for this charitable purpose. 
I beg you will also let me know what your future plans are 
with regard to your institution, that I may act accordingly. 


Farewell! I remain, with the highest consideration, Your 
obedient 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


84. TO ZMESKALL.' 


Feb. 19, 1812. 

DEAR Z., — 

I only yesterday received the written information that the 
Archduke pays his share in the new paper-money of the full 
value [Einlösungsschein]. I beg you will write out for me, as 
nearly as you can, the substance of what you said on 
Sunday, and which we thought it advisable to send to the 
other two. I am offered a certificate that the Archduke is to 
pay in Einlösungsschein, but I think this unnecessary, more 
especially as the people about Court, in spite of all their 
apparent friendship for me, declare that my demands are 
not just!!!! O Heaven! aid me in enduring this! I am no 
Hercules, to help Atlas in carrying the world, or to strive to 
do so in his place. It was only yesterday that I heard the 
particulars of the handsome manner in which Baron von 
Kraft had judged and spoken of me to Zisius! But never 
mind, dear Z.! My endurance of these shameful attacks 
cannot continue much longer; persecuted art will 
everywhere find an asylum — Daedalus, though imprisoned 
in a labyrinth, found wings to carry him aloft. Oh! I too 
shall find wings! 


Yours ever, 
BEETHOVEN. 


If you have time, send me this morning the draft of the 
memorial; — probably for nothing, and to receive nothing! 


so much time is already lost, and only to be kept in 
suspense by civil words! 


1 The Finance Patent appeared in Austria in 1811, by which the value of money 
was depreciated by a fifth. This also affected the salary that Beethoven drew 
from the Archduke Rudolph, Prince Kinsky, and Prince Lobkowitz. The first of 
these gentlemen paid his full share in Einlösungsschein. Lobkowitz, at the 
request of Beethoven, soon after did the same; with Kinsky’s share alone 
difficulties arose subsequently, owing to his death. 


85. TO VARENNA. 


Lent, 1812. 

In spite of my anxiety to serve the cause of your charity, I 
have been quite unable to do so. I have no copyist of my 
own to write for me as formerly, and the limited time 
renders it impossible for me to do so myself; thus I am 
obliged to have recourse to strangers as copyists. One of 
these promised to write out the Overtures, &c., &c., for 
you; but Passion Week intervening, when there are so many 
concerts, prevented his being able to keep his word, in 
spite of every effort on my part. Even if the Overtures and 
the March with Chorus were transcribed, it would not be 
possible to send them by this post, and if we wait for the 
next, the music will arrive too late for Easter Sunday. Let 
me know if there are any means you could adopt to gain a 
little more time, or any chance opportunity of sending these 
works to you, and I will do all that lies in my power to aid 
the cause of your charity. 


I am, with esteem, yours obediently, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


86. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH.' 
1812. 


YOUR IMPERIAL HIGHNESS, — 

I was much vexed not to receive Y.I.H.’s message to come 
to you till very late yesterday evening — indeed nearly at 
eleven o’clock. Contrary to my usual custom, I did not go 
home at all during the afternoon, the fine weather having 
tempted me to spend the whole afternoon in walking, and 
the evening at the Banda, “auf der Wieden,” and thus I was 
not aware of your wish till I returned home. In the mean 
time, whenever Y.I.H. desires it, I am ready at any hour or 
moment to place myself at your disposal. I therefore await 
your gracious commands. 


I am your Imperial Highness’s most obedient 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 The date 1812 is marked on the sheet by another hand, and the close of the 
second note proves that it was at the commencement of this year. 


87. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1812. 


YOUR IMPERIAL HIGHNESS, — I was unable till to-day, 
when I leave my bed for the first time, to answer your 
gracious letter. It will be impossible for me to wait on you 
to-morrow, but perhaps the day after. I have suffered much 
during the last few days, and I may say two-fold from not 
being in a condition to devote a great part of my time to 
you, according to my heartfelt wish. I hope now, however, 
to have cleared off all scores for spring and summer (I 
mean as to health). 

I am your Imperial Highness’s most obedient servant, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


886. TO VARENNA, — GRATZ. 


Vienna, May 8, 1812. 

SIR, — 

Being still far from well, and much occupied, I have been 
unable to reply to your letters. How in the world did such 
an unfounded idea ever occur to you as that I was 
displeased? It would certainly have been better had you 
returned the music as soon as it had been performed; for at 
that period I could have produced it here, whereas now, 
unluckily, it comes too late; but I only say unluckily because 
it prevents my being able to spare the worthy ladies the 
expenses of copying. At any other time I would on no 
account have allowed them to pay for writing out the 
works, but it so happens that at this moment I am visited 
with every kind of contretemps, so I cannot avoid doing so. 
Possibly Herr O., although with the best intentions, has 
delayed informing you of this, which obliged me to apply to 
him for repayment of the expenses of copying; perhaps, 
too, in my haste, I did not express myself distinctly. You can 
now, esteemed sir, have the Overture and the Chorus again 
if you require them. 

I feel convinced that in any event you will prevent my 
confidence being abused; in the mean time you may keep 
the Overture on the conditions I have stated. If I find that I 
am able to pay for the copying, I will redeem it for my own 
use. 


The score of the Oratorio is a gift, and also the Overture 
to “Egmont.” Keep the parts of the Oratorio beside you till 
you can have it performed. 

Select whatever you choose for the concert which I hear 
you now intend to give, and if you decide on the Chorus and 
the Overture, they shall be forwarded to you at once. For 
the future concert, for the benefit of the venerable 
Ursulines, I promise you an entirely new symphony at all 
events, and perhaps also a work of some importance for 
voices, and as I have now a favorable opportunity, the 
copying shall not cost you a farthing. My joy would be 
beyond all bounds if the concert were to be successful, and 
I could spare you all expense; — at all events, take my 
good-will for granted. 

Remember me to the admirable teachers of the children, 
and say to them that I shed tears of joy at the happy result 
of my poor good-will, and that so far as my humble 
capabilities can serve them, they shall always find in me 
the warmest sympathy. 

My cordial thanks for your invitation; I would fain 
become acquainted with the interesting scenery of Styria, 
and possibly I may one day enjoy that pleasure. Farewell! I 
heartily rejoice in having found in you a friend to the poor 
and needy, and am always yours to command. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, M.P. 


89. TO JOSEPH FREIHERR VON 
SCHWEIGER, CHAMBERLAIN OF 
THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH.’ 


1812. 


The most insignificant of mortals has just been to wait on 
his gracious master, when he found everything closed; so 
he came here, where indeed all was open, but no one to be 
found except the trusty servant. I had a heavy packet of 
music with me, in order to ensure a good musical evening 
before we parted; but in vain. Malfatti? is resolved that I 
shall go to Toplitz, which is anything but agreeable to me. 
As, however, I must obey, I hope at least that my gracious 
master will not enjoy himself quite so much without me. O 
vanitas! for it is nothing else. Before I set off for Toplitz I 
will either go to Baden to see you or write. Farewell! Pray 
present my homage to my gracious master, and continue 
your regard for 


Your friend, 
[K.] BEETHOVEN. 


! The journey to Töplitz took place in the year 1812. 


aA very celebrated physician in Vienna at that time, consulted by Beethoven. 


90. TO VARENNA, — GRATZ. 


Toplitz, July 19, 1812. 

My thanks have been too long delayed for all the dainties 
which the worthy ladies sent for my enjoyment; being 
constantly ill in Vienna, I was at last forced to take refuge 
here. 

However, better late than never; so I beg you will say all 
sorts of kind things in my name to the admirable Ursuline 
ladies, though I did not deserve so much gratitude; indeed 
it is rather for me to thank Him who enables me to render 
my art occasionally useful to others. When you next wish to 
make use of my poor abilities for the benefit of the 
venerable ladies, you have only to write to me. 

A new symphony is now ready for you, and as the 
Archduke Rudolph has had it copied out, it will cost you 
nothing. Perhaps I may one of these days be able to send 
you something vocal. I only wish and hope that you will not 
ascribe my anxiety to serve these venerable ladies to a 
certain degree of vanity or desire for fame, as this would 
grieve me exceedingly. If these good ladies wish to do me 
any service in return, I beg they will include me with their 
pupils in their pious orisons. I remain, with esteem, 


Your friend, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


I shall remain here for some weeks; so if there is any 
occasion to write, address to me here. 


91. WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF 
THE SINGER, MDME. AUGUSTE 
SEBALD. 


Toplitz, August 8, 1812. 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 


Who even if you would, 
Forget you never should. 


92. TO H.R. HIGHNESS THE 
ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Franzensbrunn, Aug. 12, 1812. 

It was my bounden duty long ago to have recalled myself 
to Y.R.H.’s recollection, but partly my occupations and the 
state of my health, as well as my own insignificance, made 
me reluctant to do so. I missed Y.R.H. by one night only in 
Prague; for when proceeding to pay my respects to you in 
the morning, I found you had set off the very night before. 
In Toplitz I heard a military band four times a day, — the 
only musical report which I can give you. I was a great deal 
with Goethe.! My physician Staudenheim, however, ordered 
me off to Carlsbad,? and from thence here, and probably I 
shall have to go back to Toplitz from this. What flights! And 
yet it seems very doubtful whether any improvement in my 
condition has hitherto taken place. I receive the best 
accounts of Y.R.H.’s health, and also of the persistent 
devotion you exhibit towards the musical Muse. Y.R.H. has 
no doubt heard of a concert that I gave for the benefit of 
the sufferers by fire in the Stadt Baden,? assisted by Herr 
Polledro.* The receipts were nearly 1000 florins W.W,, and if 
I had not been restricted in my arrangements we might 
easily have taken 2000 florins. It was literally a poor 
concert for the poor. I could only find at the publisher’s 
here some of my earlier sonatas with violin 
accompaniments, and as Polledro had set his heart on 
these, I was obliged to content myself with playing an old 
Sonata.’ The entire concert consisted of a trio, in which 


Polledro played, my Sonata with violin, then again 
something was played by Polledro, and, lastly, I 
extemporized. Meanwhile I do sincerely rejoice that by this 
means something has fallen to the share of the poor 
Badeners. Pray deign to accept my best wishes for your 
welfare, and my entreaty that you will sometimes think of 
me. 
[K.] 


1 Beethoven speaks very briefly of his meeting with Goethe. Goethe in his Tag- 
und Jahrschriften of 1812 makes no allusion to Beethoven during his stay at 
Toplitz. It does not, therefore, appear that either of these master-minds found 
any particular pleasure in each other when they met personally. Beethoven, 
indeed, dedicated to “the immortal Goethe” (1812) his composition the 
Meeresstille und gluckliche Fahrt, but only wrote once to him in 1823 to obtain 
a subscription from the Grand Duke of Weimar for his Grand Mass, and 
received no answer from Goethe. In the complete edition of Goethe’s works 
Beethoven’s name is only once mentioned by Goethe, when he refers to his 
funeral obsequies. 


2 Dr. Staudenheim was, like Malfatti, one of the most celebrated physicians in 
Vienna. Beethoven, too, was well acquainted with Staudenheim, but in his 
regimen he neither followed the prescriptions of Staudenheim nor of Malfatti. 


3 The Stadt Baden, near Vienna, had been visited on July 16th by a most 
destructive conflagration. 


t Giov. Batt. Polledro, Kapellmeister in Turin, born 1776, travelled through 
Germany as a violinist from 1809 to 1812. He gave a concert in Vienna in 
March, 1812. 


5 The violin Sonata with pianoforte was probably O (composed in 1803 and 
published in 1805, according to Thayer, No. 111), or one of his earlier 
compositions, O, or 24, or 23. 


93. TO BETTINA VON ARNIM. 


Toplitz, August 15, 1812. 

MY MOST DEAR KIND FRIEND, — Kings and princes 
can indeed create professors and privy-councillors, and 
confer titles and decorations, but they cannot make great 
men, — spirits that soar above the base turmoil of this 
world. There their powers fail, and this it is that forces 
them to respect us.! When two persons like Goethe and 
myself meet, these grandees cannot fail to perceive what 
such as we consider great. Yesterday, on our way home, we 
met the whole Imperial family; we saw them coming some 
way off, when Goethe withdrew his arm from mine, in order 
to stand aside; and, say what I would, I could not prevail on 
him to make another step in advance. I pressed down my 
hat more firmly on my head, buttoned up my great-coat, 
and, crossing my arms behind me, I made my way through 
the thickest portion of the crowd. Princes and courtiers 
formed a lane for me; Archduke Rudolph took off his hat, 
and the Empress bowed to me first. These great ones of the 
earth know me. To my infinite amusement, I saw the 
procession defile past Goethe, who stood aside with his hat 
off, bowing profoundly. I afterwards took him sharply to 
task for this; I gave him no quarter, and upbraided him with 
all his sins, especially towards you, my dear friend, as we 
had just been speaking of you. Heavens! if I could have 
lived with you as he did, believe me I should have produced 
far greater things. A musician is also a poet, he too can feel 
himself transported into a brighter world by a pair of fine 


eyes, where loftier spirits sport with him and impose heavy 
tasks on him. What thoughts rushed into my mind when I 
first saw you in the Observatory during a refreshing May 
shower, so fertilizing to me also!? The most beautiful 
themes stole from your eyes into my heart, which shall yet 
enchant the world when Beethoven no longer directs. If 
God vouchsafes to grant me a few more years of life, I must 
then see you once more, my dear, most dear friend, for the 
voice within, to which I always listen, demands this. Spirits 
may love one another, and I shall ever woo yours. Your 
approval is dearer to me than all else in the world. I told 
Goethe my sentiments as to the influence praise has over 
men like us, and that we desire our equals to listen to us 
with their understanding. Emotion suits women only; 
(forgive me!) music ought to strike fire from the soul of a 
man. Ah! my dear girl, how long have our feelings been 
identical on all points!!! The sole real good is some bright 
kindly spirit to sympathize with us, whom we thoroughly 
comprehend, and from whom we need not hide our 
thoughts. He who wishes to appear something, must in 
reality be something. The world must acknowledge us, it is 
not always unjust; but for this I care not, having a higher 
purpose in view. I hope to get a letter from you in Vienna; 
write to me soon and fully, for a week hence I shall be 
there. The Court leaves this to-morrow, and to-day they 
have another performance. The Empress has studied her 
part thoroughly. The Emperor and the Duke wished me to 
play some of my own music, but I refused, for they are both 
infatuated with Chinese porcelain. A little indulgence is 


required, for reason seems to have lost its empire; but I do 
not choose to minister to such perverse folly — I will not be 
a party to such absurd doings to please those princes who 
are constantly guilty of eccentricities of this sort. Adieu! 
adieu! dear one; your letter lay all night next my heart, and 
cheered me. Musicians permit themselves great license. 
Heavens! how I love you! Your most faithful friend and deaf 
brother, BEETHOVEN. 


! Fraulein Giannatasio del Rio, in the journal she sent to the Grenz Boten in 
1857, states that Beethoven once declared, “It is very pleasant to associate 
with the great of the earth, but one must possess some quality which inspires 
them with respect.” 


2 According to Bettina (see Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, II. 193), 
their first acquaintance was made in Beethoven’s apartments. 


94. TO PRINCESS KINSKY, — 
PRAGUE 


Vienna, Dec. 30, 1812. 

YOUR HIGHNESS, — 

The dreadful event which deprived you of your husband, 
Prince von Kinsky, snatching him from his father-land and 
from all those who love him,' as well as from many whom 
he generously supported, filling every heart capable of 
appreciating goodness and greatness with the deepest 
sorrow, affected me also in the most profound and painful 
degree. The stern duty of self-interest compels me to lay 
before your Highness a humble petition, the reasonable 
purport of which may, I hope, plead my excuse for intruding 
on your Highness at a time when so many affairs of 
importance claim your attention. Permit me to state the 
matter to your Highness. 

Y.H. is no doubt aware that when I received a summons 
to Westphalia in the year 1809, his Highness Prince von 
Kinsky, your late husband, together with his I.H. Archduke 
Rudolph and H.H. the Prince von Lobkowitz, offered to 
settle on me for life an annual income of 4000 gulden, 
provided I declined the proposal in question, and 
determined to remain in Austria. Although this sum was by 
no means in proportion to that secured to me in Westphalia, 
still my predilection for Austria, as well as my sense of this 
most generous proposal, induced me to accept it without 
hesitation. The share contributed by H.H. Prince Kinsky 
consisted of 1800 florins, which I have received by 


quarterly instalments since 1809 from the Prince’s privy 
purse. Though subsequent occurrences partially diminished 
this sum, I rested satisfied, till the appearance of the 
Finance Patent, reducing bank-notes into Einlösung Schein. 
I applied to H.I.H. the Archduke Rudolph to request that 
the portion of the annuity contributed by H.I.H. should in 
future be paid in Einlösung Schein. This was at once 
granted, and I received a written assurance to that effect 
from H.I.H. Prince von Lobkowitz agreed to the same with 
regard to his share, — 700 florins [see No. 84]. H.H. Prince 
von Kinsky being at that time in Prague, I addressed my 
respectful petition to him last May, through Herr 
Varnhagen von Ense, an officer in the Vogelsang Regiment, 
that his Highness’s contribution to my salary — 1800 
florins — should be paid like the rest in Einlösung Schein. 
Herr von Varnhagen wrote as follows, and the original of 
the letter is still extant: — 

“I had yesterday the desired interview with Prince 
Kinsky. With the highest praise of Beethoven, he at once 
acceded to his demand, and is prepared to pay up the 
arrears, and also all future sums from the date of the 
Einlösung Schein, in that currency. The cashier here has 
received the necessary instructions, and Beethoven can 
draw for the whole sum on his way through Prague, or, if he 
prefers it, in Vienna, as soon as the Prince returns there. 

“Prague, June 9, 1812.” 

When passing through Prague some weeks afterwards, I 
took the opportunity of waiting on the Prince, and received 
from him the fullest confirmation of this promise. H.H. 


likewise assured me that he entirely admitted the propriety 
of my demand, and considered it quite reasonable. As I 
could not remain in Prague till this affair was finally settled, 
H.H. was so kind as to make me a payment of sixty ducats 
on account, which, according to H.H.’s calculation, were 
good for 600 florins Vienna currency. The arrears were to 
be paid up on my return to Vienna, and an order given to 
the cashier to pay my salary in future in Einlösung Schein. 
Such was H.H.’s pleasure. My illness increasing in Toplitz, I 
was obliged to remain there longer than I originally 
intended. In the month of September I therefore addressed 
to H.H., who was then in Vienna, through one of my friends 
here, Herr Oliva, a written memorial, claiming his promise, 
when H.H. graciously repeated to this friend the assurance 
he had already given me, adding that in the course of a few 
days he would give the necessary instructions on the 
subject to his cashier. 

A short time afterwards he left Vienna. When I arrived 
there, I inquired from the Prince’s secretary whether H.H. 
had given directions about my salary before leaving Vienna, 
when, to my surprise, I was told that H.H. had done 
nothing in the matter. 

My title to the liquidation of my claim is proved by the 
testimony of the Herren von Varnhagen and Oliva, to whom 
H.H. spoke on the subject, reiterating his consent. I feel 
convinced that the illustrious heirs and family of this prince 
will in the same spirit of benevolence and generosity strive 
to fulfil his intentions. I therefore confidently place in Y.H.’s 
hands my respectful petition, viz., “to pay up the arrears of 


my salary in Einlösung Schein, and to instruct your cashier 
to transmit me the amount in future, in the same currency.” 
Relying on your sense of justice according me a favorable 
decision, I remain Y.H.’s 


Most obedient servant, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 Prince Josef Ferdinand Kinsky, born December, 1781, and killed by a fall from 
his horse, November 3, 1812. 


95. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1813.! 

I have been far from well since last Sunday, but have 
suffered more in mind than in body. I beg your forgiveness 
a thousand times for not having sooner sent my apologies; 
each day I had the strongest inclination to wait on you, but 
Heaven knows that in spite of the best will that I always 
entertain for the best of masters I was unable to do so, 
distressing as it is to me not to have it in my power to 
sacrifice all to him for whom I cherish the highest esteem, 
love, and veneration. Y.R.H. would perhaps act wisely in 
making a pause at present with the Lobkowitz concerts; 
even the most brilliant talent may lose its effect by too 
great familiarity. 

[K.] 


1 Prince Franz Josef Lobkowitz died December 25th, 1816. His musical 
meetings were certainly continued till 1813, or longer. 


96. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1813.! 

At early dawn to-morrow the copyist shall begin the last 
movement. As I am in the mean time writing several other 
works, I did not hurry myself much with this last movement 
merely for the sake of punctuality, especially as I must 
write this more deliberately, with a view to Rode’s? playing; 
we like quick, full-toned passages in our Finales, which do 
not suit R., and this rather cramps me. At all events, all is 
sure to go well next Tuesday. I very much doubt whether I 
shall be able to present myself at Y.R.H.’s on that evening, 
in spite of my zeal in your service; but to make up for this, I 
mean to come to you to-morrow forenoon and to-morrow 
afternoon, that I may entirely fulfil the wishes of my 
illustrious pupil. 

[K.] 


11813. January — February. 


2 Pierre Rode, the violinist, arrived in Vienna in January, 1813, and gave a 
concert in the Redoutensaal on February 6th, but did not give universal 
satisfaction (A.M.Z., 1813, ), and a second concert that he had projected does 
not appear to have taken place. He played in Gratz on February 20th and 27th. 
It seems that Rode was to play with Beethoven at the Archduke Rudolph’s, for 
which occasion Beethoven prepared a composition for them both. Was this the 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin, O, which he afterwards dedicated to the 
Archduke? Thayer states that it was written by Beethoven in 1810, and sold to 
the music-publisher Steiner in Vienna in April, 1815. No other composition for 
the violin and pianoforte is so likely to be the one as this. It is, however, a 
mistake in the Bibliotheque Universelle, tome xxxvi. , to state that Beethoven 
during Rode’s stay in Vienna composed the “délicieuse Romance” which was 
played with so much expression by De Baillot on the violin. There are only two 


Romances known for the violin by Beethoven, the one in G major, O, in the year 
1803, and the second in F major, O, published in 1805. (Thayer, 102 and 104.) 


97. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1813. 


I had just gone out yesterday when your gracious letter 
reached me. As for my health, it is pretty much the same, 
particularly as moral causes affect it, which do not seem 
likely to be removed; particularly as I can have recourse to 
no one but myself for aid, and can find help in my own head 
alone; and more particularly still, because in these days 
neither words, nor honor, nor written pledges, seem 
binding on any one. As for my occupations, I have come to 
an end with some of them, and, even without your gracious 
invitation, I intended to appear at the usual hour to-day. 
With regard to Rode [see No. 96], I beg Y.R.H. to be so 
good as to let me have the part by the bearer of this, and I 
will send it to him at once, with a polite note from me. He 
certainly will not take amiss my sending him the part. Oh! 
certainly not! Would to Heaven that I were obliged to ask 
his forgiveness on this account! for in that case things 
would really be in a better position. Is it your pleasure that 
I should come to you this evening at five o’clock as usual, 
or does Y.R.H. desire another hour? I shall endeavor to 
arrange accordingly, and punctually to fulfil your wishes. 

[K.] 


98. TO PRINCESS KINSKY. 


Vienna, Feb. 12, 1813. 

YOUR HIGHNESS! — 

You were so gracious as to declare with regard to the 
salary settled on me by your deceased husband, that you 
saw the propriety of my receiving it in Vienna currency, but 
that the authority of the court of law which has assumed 
the guardianship of the estate must first be obtained. 
Under the conviction that the authorities who represent 
their princely wards could not fail to be influenced by the 
same motives that actuated the late Prince in his conduct 
towards me, I think I am justified in expecting the 
ratification of my claim from the aforesaid court, as I can 
prove, by the testimony of well-known, respectable, and 
upright men, the promise and intentions of H.H. in my 
behalf, which cannot fail to be binding on his heirs and 
children. If, therefore, the proofs submitted should even be 
found deficient in legal formality, I cannot doubt that this 
want will be supplied by the noble mode of thinking of this 
illustrious house, and by their own inclination to generous 
actions. 

Possibly another question may at present arise from the 
condition of the inheritance, which is no doubt heavily 
burdened, both owing to the melancholy and sudden death 
of the late Prince, and by the state of the times, which 
renders it equally just and indispensable to husband 
carefully all possible resources. On this account it is far 


from my wish to claim more than is absolutely necessary 
for my own livelihood, and grounded on the contract itself, 
— the legality of such a claim on the heirs of the late Prince 
not being in any way disputed. 

I beg, then, that Y.H. will be pleased to direct the arrears 
of my salary, due since the 1st September, 1811, calculated 
in Vienna currency, in accordance with the scale of the 
contract, making in W.W. 1088 florins 42 kreuzers, to be 
paid, and in the interim, the question whether this salary 
ought to be paid in Vienna currency can be deferred until 
the affairs are settled, when the subject is again brought 
before the trustees, and my claims admitted to be just by 
their consent and authority. The late Prince having given 
me sixty ducats merely on account of my salary, which was 
to be paid by agreement in Vienna currency, and as this 
agreement (as every intelligent man will inform Y.H.) must 
be accepted to its full extent, or at all events not cause me 
loss, it follows as a matter of course that Y.H. will not object 
to my considering the sixty ducats as only an instalment of 
the arrears due to me beyond the usual scale of payment, 
agreed to be paid in Vienna currency, so that the amount 
must not be deducted from the sum still due to me. 

I feel sure that Y.H.’s noble feelings will do justice to the 
equity of my proposal, and my wish to enter into every 
detail of this affair, so far as circumstances permit, and also 
my readiness to postpone my claims to suit your 
convenience. The same elevated sentiments which 
prompted you to fulfil the engagement entered into by the 
late Prince, will also make Y.H. apprehend the absolute 


necessity entailed on me by my position again to solicit 
immediate payment of the arrears of my salary, which are 
indispensable for my maintenance. 

Anxiously hoping for a favorable answer to my petition, I 
have the honor to remain, with profound respect, 


Y.R.H.’s obedient servant, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


99. TO PRINCESS KINSKY. 


HIGHLY HONORED PRINCESS! — 

As the Prince’s counsel declared that my claim could not 
be heard till the choice of a guardian had been made, and 
as I now hear that Y.H. has been graciously pleased 
yourself to assume that office, but decline receiving any 
one, I present my humble petition in writing, requesting at 
the same time your early consideration; for you can easily 
understand that, relying on a thing as a certainty, it is 
painful to be so long deprived of it, especially as I am 
obliged entirely to support an unfortunate sickly brother 
and his whole family,’ which (not computing my own wants) 
has entirely exhausted my resources, having expected to 
provide for myself by the payment of my salary. You may 
perceive the justice of my claims from the fact of my 
faithfully naming the receipt of the sixty ducats, advanced 
to me by the late Prince in Prague, the Prince’s counsel 
himself declaring that I might have said nothing about this 
sum, the late Prince not having mentioned it either to him 
or to his cashier. 

Forgive my being obliged to intrude this affair on you, 
but necessity compels me to do so. Some days hence I shall 
take the liberty of making inquiries on the subject from the 
Prince’s counsel, or from any one Y.H. may appoint. 

I remain, most esteemed and illustrious Princess, Your 
devoted servant, 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 See a letter to Ries, Nov. 22d, 1815:— “He was consumptive for some years, 
and, in order to make his life easier, I can safely compute what I gave him at 


10,000 florins W.W.” 


100. TO ZMESKALL. 


DEAR Z., — 

Forward the accompanying letter to-day without fail to 
Brunswick, that it may arrive as soon and as safely as 
possible. Excuse the trouble I give you. I have been again 
applied to, to send some of my works to Gratz, in Styria, for 
a concert to be given in aid of the Ursuline convent and its 
schools: last year they had very large receipts by this 
means. Including this concert, and one I gave in Carlsbad 
for the benefit of the sufferers from fire at Baden, three 
concerts have been given by me, and through me, for 
benevolent purposes in one year; and yet if I ask a favor, 
people are as deaf as a post. Your BEETHOVEN. 

I. Letter to Sclowonowitsch (Maitre des bureaux des 
postes) in Cassel. I can no longer do without the books of 
Tiedge and Frau von der Recke, as I am expected to give 
some opinion about them. 


101. TO HERR JOSEPH VARENNA, — 
GRATZ. 


MY GOOD SIR, — Rode was not quite correct in all that he 
said of me; my health is not particularly good, and from no 
fault of my own, — my present condition being the most 
unfortunate of my life. But neither this nor anything in the 
world shall prevent me from assisting, so far as it lies in my 
power, the innocent and distressed ladies of your convent 
by my poor works. I therefore place at your disposal two 
new symphonies, a bass aria with chorus, and several 
minor choruses; if you desire again to perform “Hungaria’s 
Benefactors,” which you gave last year, it is also at your 
service. Among the choruses you will find a “Dervise 
Chorus,” a capital bait for a mixed public. 

In my opinion, your best plan would be to select a day 
when you could give the “Mount of Olives,” which has been 
everywhere performed. This would occupy one half of the 
concert, and the other half might consist of a new 
symphony, the overtures, and various choruses, and 
likewise the above-named bass aria and chorus; thus the 
evening would not be devoid of variety. But you can settle 
all this more satisfactorily with the aid of your own musical 
authorities. I think I can guess what you mean about a 
gratuity for me from a third person. Were I in the same 
position as formerly, I would at once say, “Beethoven never 
accepts anything where the benefit of humanity is 
concerned;” but owing to my own too great benevolence I 


am reduced to a low ebb, the cause of which, however, does 
not put me to shame, being combined with other 
circumstances for which men devoid of honor and principle 
are alone to blame; so I do not hesitate to say that I would 
not refuse the contribution of the rich man to whom you 
allude.t But there is no question here of any claim. If, 
however, the affair with the third person comes to nothing, 
pray rest assured that I shall be equally disposed to confer 
the same benefit as last year on my friends the respected 
Ursuline ladies, and shall at all times be ready to succor the 
poor and needy so long as I live. And now farewell! Write 
soon, and I will zealously strive to make all necessary 
arrangements. My best wishes for the convent. 


I am, with esteem, your friend, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 Reichardt, on the 1st March, 1809, writes in his Vertraute Briefe,— 
“Beethoven, by ‘a rich third person,’ as the following letter proves, meant Louis 
Bonaparte, who, after abdicating the Dutch throne, lived in Gratz.” 


102. TO VARENNA. 


MY EXCELLENT V. [VARENNA], — 

I received your letter with much pleasure, but with much 
displeasure the 100 florins allotted to me by our poor 
convent ladies; in the mean time I will apply part of this 
sum to pay the copyists — the surplus and the accounts for 
copying shall be sent to these good ladies. 

I never accept anything for such a purpose. I thought 
that perhaps the third person to whom you alluded might 
be the Ex-King of Holland, in which case I should have had 
no scruples, under my present circumstances, in accepting 
a gratuity from him, who has no doubt taken enough from 
the Dutch in a less legitimate way; but as it is, I must 
decline (though in all friendship) any renewal of this 
subject. 

Let me know whether, were I to come myself to Gratz, I 
could give a concert, and what the receipts would probably 
be; for Vienna, alas! can no longer continue my place of 
abode. Perhaps it is now too late? but any information from 
you on the point will be very welcome. 

The works are being copied, and you shall have them as 
soon as possible. You may do just what you please with the 
Oratorio; where it will be of most use it will best fulfil my 
intentions. 


Iam, with esteem, your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


PS. Say all that is kind from me to the worthy Ursuline 
ladies. I rejoice in being able to serve them. 


103. TO ZMESKALL. 


Confounded, invited guest! Domanowetz! — not musical 
Count, but gobbling Count! dinner Count! supper Count! 
&c., &c. The Quartet is to be tried over to-day at ten 
o’clock or half-past, at Lobkowitz’s.' His Highness, whose 
wits are generally astray, is not yet arrived; so pray join us, 
if you can escape from your Chancery jailer. Herzog is to 
see you to-day. He intends to take the post of my man- 
servant; you may agree to give him thirty florins, with his 
wife obbligata. Firing, light, and morning livery found. I 
must have some one who knows how to cook, for if my food 
continues as bad as it now is, I shall always be ill. I dine at 
home to-day, because I get better wine. If you will only 
order what you like, I very much wish you to come to me. 
You shall have the wine gratis, and of far better quality 
than what you get at the scoundrelly “Swan.” 


Your very insignificant 
BEETHOVEN. 


! Reichardt, in his Vertraute Briefe, writes: “The beautiful quartets and evening 
concerts for the Archduke Rudolph still continue at Prince von Lobkowitz’s, 
although the Prince himself is about to join his battalion in Bohemia.” 
Reichardt, Vol. I. , calls Lobkowitz “an indefatigable, insatiable, genuine 
enthusiast for art.” 


104. TO ZMESKALL. 


Feb. 25, 1813. 

I have been constantly indisposed, dear Zmeskall, since I 
last saw you; in the mean time the servant who lived with 
you before your present one has applied for my situation. I 
do not recollect him, but he told me he had been with you, 
and that you had nothing to say against him, except that he 
did not dress your hair as you wished. I gave him earnest- 
money, though only a florin. Supposing you have no other 
fault to find with the man (and if so I beg you will candidly 
mention it), I intend to engage him, for you know that it is 
no object with me to have my hair dressed; it would be 
more to the purpose if my finances could be dressed, or re- 
dressed. I hope to get an answer from you to day. If there is 
no one to open the door to your servant, let him leave the 
note in the entrance to the left, and should he find no one 
there either, he must give it to the porter’s wife below 
stairs. May Heaven prosper you in your musical 
undertakings! Your BEETHOVEN, 

Miserabilis. 


105. TO ZMESKALL. 


Feb. 28, 1813. 

Let us leave things as they are for to-day, dear Z., till we 
meet [and so on about the servant]. 

Farewell! Carefully guard the fortresses of the realm, 
which, as you know, are no longer virgins, and have already 
received many a shot. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


106. TO ZMESKALL. 


MOST WORTHY COUNSELLOR, OWNER OF MINES AND 
LORD OF FASTNESSES IN BURGUNDY AND BUDA! — 

Be so good as to let me know how matters stand, as this 
afternoon at latest I shall take advantage of your reply to 
my question, by giving my servant warning for this day 
fortnight. His wages, &c., &c. [The rest relates to his 
servant. ] 


107. TO ZMESKALL. 


April 19, 1813. 

MY DEAR ZMESKALL, — I have been refused the 
University Hall. I heard this two days since; but being 
indisposed yesterday I could not go to see you, nor can I to- 
day either. We have no resource now but the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre, or the one “an der Wien.” I believe there will only 
be one concert. If both these fail, we must then have 
recourse to the Augarten, in which case we ought certainly 
to give two concerts. Reflect on this, my dear friend, and let 
me have your opinion. To-morrow the symphonies may 
perhaps be tried over at the Archduke’s if I am able to go 
out, of which I will apprise you. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


108. TO ZMESKALL. 


April 23, 1813. 

DEAR Z., — All will go right, the Archduke being 
resolved to take this Prince Fizlypuzly roundly to task. Let 
me know if you are to dine at the tavern to-day, or where? 
Pray tell me if “Sentivany” is properly spelt, as I wish to 
write to him at the same time about the Chorus. We must 
also consult together what day to choose. By the by, be 
cautious not to mention the intercession of the Archduke, 
for Prince Fizlypuzly is not to be with him till Sunday, and if 
that evil-minded creditor had any previous hint of the affair, 
he would still try to evade us. 


Yours ever, 
BEETHOVEN. 


109. TO ZMESKALL. 


April 26, 1813. 

Lobkowitz will give me a day on the 15th of May, or after 
that period, which seems to me scarcely better than none 
at all; so I am almost disposed to give up all idea of a 
concert. But the Almighty will no doubt prevent my being 
utterly ruined. 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


110. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Baden, May 27, 1813. 

I have the honor to inform you of my arrival in Baden, 
which is indeed still very empty of human beings, but with 
all the greater luxuriance and full lustre does Nature shine 
in her enchanting loveliness. Where I fail, or ever have 
failed, be graciously indulgent towards me, for so many 
trying occurrences, succeeding each other so closely, have 
really almost bewildered me; still I am convinced that the 
resplendent beauties of Nature here, and the charming 
environs, will gradually restore my spirits, and a double 
share of tranquillity be my portion, as by my stay here I 
likewise fulfil the wishes of Y.R.H. Would that my desire 
soon to hear that Y.R.H. is fully restored were equally 
fulfilled! This is indeed my warmest wish, and how much I 
grieve that I cannot at this moment contribute to your 
recovery by means of my art! This is reserved for the 
goddess Hygeia alone, and I, alas! am only a poor mortal, 
who commends himself to Y.R.H., and sincerely hopes soon 
to be permitted to wait on you. 

[K.] 


111. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Vienna, July 24, 1813. 

From day to day I have been expecting to return to 
Baden; in the mean time, the discords that detain me here 
may possibly be resolved by the end of the ensuing week. 
To me a residence in a town during the summer is misery, 
and when I also remember that I am thus prevented 
waiting on Y.R.H., it is still more vexatious and annoying. It 
is, in fact, the Lobkowitz and Kinsky affairs that keep me 
here. Instead of pondering over a number of bars, I am 
obliged constantly to reflect on the number of 
peregrinations I am forced to make; but for this, I could 
scarcely endure to the end. Y.R.H. has no doubt heard of 
Lobkowitz’s misfortunes,’ which are much to be regretted; 
but after all, to be rich is no such great happiness! It is said 
that Count Fries alone paid 1900 gold ducats to Duport, for 
which he had the security of the ancient Lobkowitz house. 
The details are beyond all belief. I hear that Count 
Rasumowsky’ intends to go to Baden, and to take his 
Quartet with him, which is really very pretty, and I have no 
doubt that Y.R.H. will be much pleased with it. I know no 
more charming enjoyment in the country than quartet 
music. I beg Y.R.H. will accept my heartfelt wishes for your 
health, and also compassionate me for being obliged to 
pass my time here under such disagreeable circumstances. 
But I will strive to compensate twofold in Baden for what 
you have lost. 


[K.] 


! Prince Lobkowitz’s “misfortunes” probably refer to the great pecuniary 
difficulties which befell this music and pomp loving Prince several years before 
his death. Beethoven seems to have made various attempts to induce the Prince 
to continue the payment of his share of the salary agreed on, though these 
efforts were long fruitless. The subject, however, appears to have been again 
renewed in 1816, for on the 8th of March in this year Beethoven writes to Ries 
to say that his salary consists of 3400 florins E.S., and this sum he received till 
his death. 


2 Those who played in Count Rasumowsky’s Quartets, to whom Beethoven 
dedicated various compositions, were the virtuosi Schuppanzigh (1st), Sina (2d 
violin), Linke (violoncello), Weiss (violin). 


112. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1813.! 

I beg to inquire whether, being in some degree restored, 
I am to wait on you this evening? I at the same time take 
the liberty to make a humble request. I was in hopes that 
by this time, at all events, my melancholy circumstances 
would have brightened, but all continues in its old state, so 
I must determine on giving two concerts.’ I find that I am 
compelled to give up my former resolution never to give 
any except for benevolent purposes; as self-maintenance 
demands that I should do so. The hall of the University 
would be the most advantageous and distinguished for my 
present object, and my humble request consists in 
entreating Y.R.H. to be so gracious as to send a line to the 
present Rector Magnificus of the University, through Baron 
Schweiger, which would certainly ensure my getting the 
hall. In the hope of a favorable answer, I remain, &c., &c. 

[K.] 


1 Late in the autumn of 1813. 
2 The concerts here referred to were given in the University Hall on the 8th and 


12th December, 1813, when the Battle of Vittoria and the A major Symphony 
were performed for the first time. Beethoven himself conducted. 


113. TO FREIHERR JOSEF VON 
SCHWEIGER. 


Late in the Autumn of 1813. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, — I have to-day applied (by letter) to 
my gracious master to interest himself in procuring the 
University Hall for two concerts which I think of giving, and 
in fact must give, for all remains as it was. Always 
considering you, both in good and evil fortune, my best 
friend, I suggested to the Duke that you should apply in his 
name for this favor to the present Rector of the University. 
Whatever may be the result, let me know H.R.H.’s decision 
as soon as possible, that I may make further efforts to 
extricate myself from a position so detrimental to me and to 
my art. Iam coming this evening to the Archduke. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 
[K.] 


114. TO HERR VON BAUMEISTER.' 


DEAR SIR, — I request you will send me the parts of the 
Symphony in A, and likewise my score. His I.H. can have 
the MS. again, but I require it at present for the music in 
the Augarten to-morrow. I have just received two tickets, 
which I send to you, and beg you will make use of them. 


I am, with esteem, yours, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


! Private Secretary to the Archduke Rudolph. 


115. TO ZMESKALL. 


Oct. 9, 1813. 

MY DEAR GOOD Z., — Don’t be indignant with me for 
asking you to address the enclosed letter properly; the 
person for whom it is intended is constantly complaining 
that he gets no letters from me. Yesterday I took one myself 
to the post-office, when I was asked where the letter was 
meant to go. I see, therefore, that my writing seems to be 
as little understood as myself. Thence my request to you. 
Your BEETHOVEN. 


116. LETTER OF THANKS. 


I esteem it my duty to express my gratitude for the great 
zeal shown by all those artists who so kindly cooperated on 
the 8th and 12th December in the concerts given for the 
benefit of the Austrian and Bavarian soldiers wounded at 
the battle of Hanau. It was a rare combination of eminent 
artists, where all were inspired by the wish to be of use to 
their father-land, and to contribute by the exercise of their 
talents to the fulfilment of the undertaking, while, 
regardless of all precedence, they gladly accepted 
subordinate places. While an artist like Herr Schuppanzigh 
was at the head of the first violins, and by his fiery and 
expressive mode of conducting kindled the zeal of the 
whole orchestra, Herr Kapellmeister Salieri did not scruple 
to give the time to the drums and cannonades; Herr Spohr 
and Herr Mayseder, each worthy from his talents to fill the 
highest post, played in the second and third rank. Herr 
Siboni and Herr Giuliani also filled subordinate places. The 
conducting of the whole was only assigned to me from the 
music being my own composition; had it been that of any 
one else, I would willingly, like Herr Hummel, have taken 
my place at the big drum, as the only feeling that pervaded 
all our hearts was true love for our father-land, and the 
wish cheerfully to devote our powers to those who had 
sacrificed so much for us. Particular thanks are due to Herr 
Maelzel, inasmuch as he first suggested the idea of this 
concert, and the most troublesome part of the enterprise, 


the requisite arrangements, management, and regulations, 
devolved on him. I more especially thank him for giving me 
an opportunity by this concert of fulfilling a wish I have 
long cherished, to compose for such a benevolent object 
(exclusive of the works already made over to him) a 
comprehensive work more adapted to the present times, to 
be laid on the altar of my father-land.? As a notice is to be 
published of all those who assisted on this occasion, the 
public will be enabled to judge of the noble self-denial 
exercised by a mass of the greatest artists, working 
together with the same benevolent object in view. 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 The A major Symphony and Wellington’s Victory at Vittoria were performed. 


2 “Obsolete” is written in pencil by Beethoven. 


117. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH.' 


1814. 


I beg you will send me the score of the “Final Chorus”? 
for half a day, as the theatrical score is so badly written. 
[K.] 


! The spring of 1814. 


2 The Schlusschor, the score of which Beethoven requests the Archduke to 
send him, is in all probability the Finale Germania! Germania! intended for 
Treitschke’s Operetta Die gute Nachricht, which refers to the taking of Paris by 
the Allies, and was performed for the first time at Vienna in the Kärnthnerthor 
Theatre on the 11th April, 1814. The same Final Chorus was substituted for 
another of Beethoven’s (Es ist vollbracht) in Treitschke’s Operetta Die 
Ehrenpforten, first given on the 15th July, 1815, in the Kärnthnerthor Theatre. 
Both these choruses are printed in score in Breitkopf & Härtel’s edition of 
Beethoven’s works. 


118. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1814. 


Having only so recently received the score of the “Final 
Chorus,” I must ask you to excuse your getting it back so 
late. The best thing H.R.H. can do is to have it transcribed, 
for in its present form the score is of no use. I would have 
brought it myself, but I have been laid up with a cold since 
last Sunday, which is most severe, and obliges me to be 
very careful, being so much indisposed. I never feel greater 
satisfaction than when Y.R.H. derives any pleasure through 
me. I hope very soon to be able to wait on you myself, and 
in the mean time I pray that you will keep me in 
remembrance. 

[K.] 


119. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1814. 


The song “Germania” belongs to the whole world who 
sympathize with the subject, and to you beyond all others, 
just as I myself am wholly yours. I wish you a good journey 
to Palermo. 

[K.] 


120. TO TREITSCHKE. 


March, 1814. 

MY DEAR, WORTHY T., — 

I have read with the greatest satisfaction your 
amendments of the Opera [“Fidelio” which was about to be 
again performed]. It has decided me once more to rebuild 
the desolate ruins of an ancient fortress. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


121. TO TREITSCHKE. 


The affair of the Opera is the most troublesome in the 
world, and there is scarcely one part of it which quite 
satisfies me now, and that I have not been obliged to amend 
by something more satisfactory. But what a difference 
between this, and giving one’s self up to freely flowing 
thought and inspiration! 


122. TO TREITSCHKE. 
1814. 


I request, my dear T., that you will send me the score of 
the song [in “Fidelio,” Geld ist eine schone Sache}, that the 
interpolated notes may be transcribed in all the 
instrumental parts; though I shall not take it at all amiss if 
you prefer that Girowetz or any other person, perhaps 
Weinmuller [who sang the part of Rocco], should do so. This 
I have nothing to say against, but I will not suffer my 
composition to be altered by any one whatever, be he who 
he may. 


I am, with high consideration, 
Your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


123. TO COUNT MORITZ 
LICHNOWSKY.' 


MY DEAR COUNT, — 

If you wish to attend our council [about the alterations in 
“Fidelio”], I beg to inform you that it assembles this 
afternoon at half-past three o’clock, in the Spielmann Haus, 
auf dem Graben, No. 188, 4th Etage, at Herr Weinmuller’s. 
I shall be very glad if you have leisure to be present. 


! The mention of Weinmüller decides the date of this note, as it was in the 
spring of 1814 that he, together with the singers Saal and Vogl, brought about 
the revival of Fidelio. 


124. TO COUNT MORITZ 
LICHNOWSKY.' 


My dear, victorious, and yet sometimes nonplussed (?) 
Count! I hope that you rested well, most precious and 
charming of all Counts! Oh! most beloved and unparalleled 
Count! most fascinating and prodigious Count! 





raf, lieb-ster Graf Graf Graf 


Schaf, be — stes Schaf! Schaf! Schaf! 
3 





Graf be — ster Graf, be — ster Graf Graf Graf 


(To be repeated at pleasure.) 
At 


what hour shall we call on Walter to-day? My going or not 
depends entirely on you. Your 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 In Schindler’s Beethoven’s Nachlass there is also an autograph Canon of 
Beethoven’s in F major, 6/8, on Count Lichnowsky, on the words, Bester Herr 
Graf, Sie sind ein Schaf, written (according to Schindler) Feb. 20th, 1823, in 
the coffee-house “Die Goldne Birne,” in the Landstrasse, where Beethoven 
usually went every evening, though he generally slipped in by the backdoor. 


125. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1814. 


I hope you forgive me for not having come to you. Your 
displeasure would be totally undeserved, and I will amply 
compensate for lost time in a few days. My Opera of 
“Fidelio”! is again to be performed, which gives me a great 
deal to do; moreover, though I look well, I am not so in 
reality. The arrangements for my second concert? are partly 
completed. I must write something new for Mdlle. Milder.’ 
Meanwhile it is a consolation to me to hear that Y.R.H. is so 
much better. I hope I am not too sanguine in thinking that I 
Shall soon be able to contribute towards this. I have taken 
the liberty to apprise my Lord Falstaff* that he is ere long 
to have the honor of appearing before Y.R.H. 

[K.] 


1 Letters 125 and 126 refer to the revival of the Opera of Fidelio, which had not 
been given since 1806, and was not again produced on the stage till the 23d 
May, 1814, in the Karnthnerthor Theatre. Beethoven’s benefit took place on the 
8th July, two newly composed pieces being inserted. 


Beethoven gave a concert on the 2d January, 1814, when Wellington’s Victory 
was performed, and on the 26th March another for the benefit of the Theatrical 
Fund, at which the Overture to Egmont and Wellingtons’s Victory were given, 
directed by Beethoven himself. 


3 Anna Milder, Royal Court opera singer, a pupil of Vogl’s, who first sang the 
part of Leonore in Fidelio. 


By “my Lord Falstaff” he means the corpulent violinist Schuppanzigh. 


126. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Vienna, July 14, 1814. 

Whenever I inquire about you I hear nothing but good 
news. As for my own insignificant self, I have been hitherto 
hopelessly detained in Vienna, and unable to approach 
Y.R.H.; I am also thus deprived of the enjoyment of 
beautiful Nature, so dear to me. The directors of the 
theatre are so conscientious, that, contrary to their faithful 
promise, they have again given my Opera of “Fidelio,” 
without thinking of giving me any share in the receipts. 
They would have exhibited the same commendable good 
faith a second time, had I not been on the watch like a 
French custom-house officer of other days. At last, after a 
great many troublesome discussions, it was settled that the 
Opera of “Fidelio” should be given on Monday the 18th of 
July, for my benefit. These receipts at this season of the 
year may more properly be called deceits; but if a work is 
in any degree successful it often becomes a little feast for 
the author. To this feast the master invites his illustrious 
pupil, and hopes — yes! I hope that Y.R.H. will graciously 
consent to come, and thus add lustre to everything by your 
presence. It would be a great boon if Y.R.H. would 
endeavor to persuade the other members of the Imperial 
family to be present at the representation of my Opera, and 
I on my part will not fail to take the proper steps on the 
subject which duty commands. Vogl’s illness’ enabled me to 
satisfy my desire to give the part of Pizarro to Forti,’ his 
voice being better suited to it; but owing to this there are 


daily rehearsals, which cannot fail to have a favorable 
effect on the performance, but which render it impossible 
for me to wait upon Y.R.H. before my benefit. Pray give this 
letter your favorable consideration, and think graciously of 
me. 

[K.] 


l Joh. Mich. Vogl, born August 10th, 1768, was Court opera singer (tenor) in 
Vienna from 1794 to 1822; he died November 19th, 1840. 


2 Forti, born June 8th, 1790, a member of the Royal Court Theatre (a barytone), 
pensioned off in 1834. 


127. DEPOSITION. 


1814. 


I voluntarily presented Maelzel gratis with a “Battle 
Symphony” for his panharmonica. After having kept it for 
some time, he brought me back the score, which he had 
already begun to engrave, saying that he wished it to be 
harmonized for a full orchestra. The idea of a battle had 
already occurred to me, which, however, could not be 
performed on his panharmonica. We agreed to select this 
and some more of my works [see No. 116] to be given at 
the concert for the benefit of disabled soldiers. At that very 
time I became involved in the most frightful pecuniary 
difficulties. Forsaken by every one in Vienna, and in daily 
expectation of remittances, &c., Maelzel offered me fifty 
gold ducats, which I accepted, saying that I would either 
repay them, or allow him to take the work to London, 
(provided I did not go there myself with him,) referring him 
to an English publisher for payment. 

I got back from him the score written for the 
panharmonica. The concerts then took place, and during 
that time Herr Maelzel’s designs and character were first 
fully revealed. Without my consent, he stated on the bills of 
the concert that the work was his property. Indignant at 
this, I insisted on his destroying these bills. He then stated 
that I had given it to him as a friendly act, because he was 
going to London. To this I did not object, believing that I 
had reserved the right to state the conditions on which the 
work should be his own. I remember that when the bills 


were being printed, I violently opposed them, but the time 
was too short, as I was still writing the work. In all the fire 
of inspiration, and absorbed in my composition, I scarcely 
thought at all on the subject. Immediately after the first 
concert in the University Hall, I was told on all sides, and 
by people on whom I could rely, that Maelzel had 
everywhere given out he had paid me 400 gold ducats for 
the Symphony. I sent what follows to a newspaper, but the 
editor would not insert it, as Maelzel stands well with them 
all. As soon as the first concert was over, I repaid Maelzel 
his fifty ducats, declaring that having discovered his real 
character, nothing should ever induce me to travel with 
him; justly indignant that, without consulting me, he had 
stated in the bills that all the arrangements for the concert 
were most defective. His own despicable want of patriotism 
too is proved by the following expressions: “I care nothing 
at all about L.; if it is only said in London that people have 
paid ten gulden for admission here, that is all I care about; 
the wounded are nothing to me.” Moreover, I told him that 
he might take the work to London on certain conditions, 
which I would inform him of. He then asserted that it was a 
friendly gift, and made use of this phrase in the newspapers 
after the second concert, without giving me the most 
remote hint on the subject. As Maelzel is a rude, churlish 
man, entirely devoid of education or cultivation, it is easy to 
conceive the tenor of his conduct to me during this time, 
which still further irritated me. Who could bear to be 
forced to bestow a friendly gift on such a man? I was 
offered an opportunity to send the work to the Prince 


Regent, [afterwards George IV.] It was therefore quite 
impossible for me to give away the work unconditionally. 

He then called on a mutual friend to make proposals. He 
was told on what day to return for an answer, but he never 
appeared, set off on his travels, and performed the work in 
Munich. How did he obtain it? He could not possibly steal 
it; but Herr Maelzel had several of the parts for some days 
in his house, and he caused the entire work to be 
harmonized by some obscure musical journeyman, and is 
now hawking it about the world. Herr Maelzel promised me 
ear-trumpets. I harmonized the “Battle Symphony” for his 
panharmonica from a wish to keep him to his word. The 
ear-trumpets came at last, but were not of the service to 
me that I expected. For this slight trouble Herr Maelzel, 
after my having arranged the “Battle Symphony” for a full 
orchestra, and composed a battle-piece in addition, 
declared that I ought to have made over these works to him 
as his own exclusive property. Even allowing that I am in 
some degree obliged to him for the ear-trumpets, this is 
entirely balanced by his having made at least 500 gulden in 
Munich by my mutilated or stolen battle-piece. He has 
therefore paid himself in full. He had actually the audacity 
to say here that he was in possession of the battle-piece; in 
fact he showed it, written out, to various persons. I did not 
believe this; and, in fact, with good reason, as the whole is 
not by me, but compiled by some one else. Indeed the 
credit he assumes for the work should alone be sufficient 
compensation. 


The secretary at the War Office made no allusion 
whatever to me, and yet every work performed at both 
concerts was of my composition. 

Herr Maelzel thinks fit to say that he has delayed his visit 
to London on account of the battle-piece, which is a mere 
subterfuge. He stayed to finish his patchwork, as the first 
attempt did not succeed. 

BEETHOVEN. 


128. TO HERR J KAUKA, DOCTOR OF 
LAWS IN PRAGUE, IN THE KINGDOM 
OF BOHEMIA. 


The Summer of 1814. 

A thousand thanks, my esteemed Kauka. At last I meet 
with a legal representative and a man, who can both write 
and think without using unmeaning formulas. You can 
scarcely imagine how I long for the end of this affair, as it 
not only interferes with my domestic expenditure, but is 
injurious to me in various ways. You know yourself that a 
sensitive spirit ought not to be fettered by miserable 
anxieties, and much that might render my life happy is thus 
abstracted from it. Even my inclination and the duty I 
assigned myself, to serve suffering humanity by means of 
my art, I have been obliged to limit, and must continue to 
do so.! 

I write nothing about our monarchs and monarchies, for 
the newspapers give you every information on these 
subjects.” The intellectual realm is the most precious in my 
eyes, and far above all temporal and spiritual monarchies. 
Write to me, however, what you wish for yourself from my 
poor musical capabilities, that I may, in so far as it lies in 
my power, supply something for your own musical sense 
and feeling. Do you not require all the papers connected 
with the Kinsky case? If so I will send them to you, as they 
contain most important testimony, which, indeed, I believe 
you read when with me. Think of me and do not forget that 


you represent a disinterested artist in opposition to a 
niggardly family. How gladly do men withhold from the 
poor artist in one respect what they pay him in another, 
and there is no longer a Zeus with whom an artist can 
invite himself to feast on ambrosia. Strive, my dear friend, 
to accelerate the tardy steps of justice. Whenever I feel 
myself elevated high, and in happy moments revel in my 
artistic sphere, circumstances drag me down again, and 
none more than these two lawsuits. You too have your 
disagreeable moments, though with the views and 
capabilities I know you to possess, especially in your 
profession, I could scarcely have believed this; still I must 
recall your attention to myself. I have drunk to the dregs a 
cup of bitter sorrow, and already earned martyrdom in art 
through my beloved artistic disciples and colleagues. I beg 
you will think of me every day, and imagine it to be an 
entire world, for it is really asking rather too much of you 
to think of so humble an individual as myself. 

I am, with the highest esteem and friendship, Your 
obedient 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


! He supported a consumptive brother and his wife and child. 


2 At the Vienna Congress Beethoven was received with much distinction by the 
potentates present. 


129. ADDRESS AND APPEAL TO 
LONDON ARTISTS BY L. VAN 
BEETHOVEN. 


Vienna, July 25, 1814. 

Herr Maelzel, now in London, on his way thither 
performed my “Battle Symphony” and “Wellington’s Battle 
of Vittoria” in Munich, and no doubt he intends to produce 
them at London concerts, as he wished to do in Frankfort. 
This induces me to declare that I never in any way made 
over or transferred the said works to Herr Maelzel; that no 
one possesses a copy of them, and that the only one verified 
by me I sent to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent of 
England. The performance of these works, therefore, by 
Herr Maelzel is either an imposition on the public, as the 
above declaration proves that he does not possess them, or 
if he does, he has been guilty of a breach of faith towards 
me, inasmuch as he must have got them in a surreptitious 
manner. 

But even in the latter case the public will still be 
deluded, for the works that Herr Maelzel performs under 
the titles of “Wellington’s Battle of Vittoria” and “Battle 
Symphony” are beyond all doubt spurious and mutilated, as 
he never had any portion of either of these works of mine, 
except some of the parts for a few days. 

This suspicion becomes a certainty from the testimony of 
various artists here, whose names I am authorized to give if 
necessary. These gentlemen state that Herr Maelzel, before 
he left Vienna, declared that he was in possession of these 


works, and showed various portions, which, however, as I 
have already proved, must be counterfeit. The question 
whether Herr Maelzel be capable of doing me such an 
injury is best solved by the following fact, — In the public 
papers he named himself as sole giver of the concert on 
behalf of our wounded soldiers, whereas my works alone 
were performed there, and yet he made no allusion 
whatsoever to me. 

I therefore appeal to the London musicians not to permit 
such a grievous wrong to be done to their fellow-artist by 
Herr Maelzel’s performance of the “Battle of Vittoria” and 
the “Battle Symphony,” and also to prevent the London 
public being so shamefully imposed upon. 


130. TO DR. KAUKA. 


Vienna, August 22, 1814 

You have shown a feeling for harmony, and you can 
resolve a great discord in my life, which causes me much 
discomfort, into more pleasing melody, if you will. I shortly 
expect to hear something of what you understand is likely 
to happen, as I eagerly anticipate the result of this most 
unjust affair with the Kinskys. When the Princess was here, 
she seemed to be well disposed towards me; still I do not 
know how it will end. In the mean time I must restrict 
myself in everything, and await with entire confidence what 
is rightfully my own and legally devolves on me; and though 
unforeseen occurrences caused changes in this matter, still 
two witnesses recently bore testimony to the wish of the 
deceased Prince that my appointed salary in Banco Zettel 
should be paid in Einlösung Schein, making up the original 
sum, and the Prince himself gave me sixty gold ducats on 
account of my claim. 

Should the affair turn out badly for me by the conduct of 
the Kinsky family, I will publish it in every newspaper, to 
their disgrace. If there had been an heir, and the facts had 
been told to him in all their truth, just as I narrated them, I 
am convinced that he would at once have adopted the 
words and deeds of his predecessor. Has Dr. Wolf [the 
previous advocate] shown you the papers, or shall I make 
you acquainted with them? As I am by no means sure that 
this letter will reach you safely, I defer sending you the 


pianoforte arrangement of my opera “Fidelio,” which is 
ready to be dispatched. 

I hope, in accordance with your usual friendliness, soon 
to hear from you. I am also writing to Dr. Wolf (who 
certainly does not treat any one wolfishly), in order not to 
arouse his passion, so that he may have compassion on me, 
and neither take my purse nor my life. 


I am, with esteem, your true friend, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


131. TO COUNT MORITZ 
LICHNOWSKY. 


Baden, Sept. 21, 1841.' 

MOST ESTEEMED COUNT AND FRIEND, — 

I unluckily only got your letter yesterday. A thousand 
thanks for your remembrance of me. Pray express my 
gratitude also to your charming Princess Christiane [wife of 
Prince Carl Lichnowsky]. I had a delightful walk yesterday 
with a friend in the Bruhl, and in the course of our friendly 
chat you were particularly mentioned, and lo! and behold! 
on my return I found your kind letter. I see you are resolved 
to continue to load me with benefits. 

As I am unwilling you should suppose that a step I have 
already taken is prompted by your recent favors, or by any 
motive of the sort, I must tell you that a sonata of mine [O] 
is about to appear, dedicated to you. I wished to give you a 
surprise, as this dedication has been long designed for you, 
but your letter of yesterday induces me to name the fact. I 
required no new motive thus publicly to testify my sense of 
your friendship and kindness. But as for anything 
approaching to a gift in return, you would only distress me, 
by thus totally misinterpreting my intentions, and I should 
at once decidedly refuse such a thing. 

I beg to kiss the hand of the Princess for her kind 
message and all her goodness to me. Never have I 
forgotten what I owe to you all, though an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances prevented my testifying this 
as I could have wished. 


From what you tell me about Lord Castlereagh, I think 
the matter in the best possible train. If I were to give an 
opinion on the subject, I should say that Lord Castlereagh 
ought to hear the work given here before writing to 
Wellington. I shall soon be in Vienna, when we can consult 
together about a grand concert. Nothing is to be effected at 
Court; I made the application, but — but — 











al—lein altein al-lein 


Silentium!!! 

Farewell, my esteemed friend; pray continue to esteem 
me worthy of your friendship. Yours, BEETHOVEN. 

A thousand compliments to the illustrious Princess. 


1 The date reversed, as written by Beethoven, is here given. 


132. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1814. 


I perceive that Y.R.H. wishes to try the effect of my music 
even upon horses.! We shall see whether its influence will 
cause the riders to throw some clever summersets. Ha! ha! 
I can’t help laughing at Y.R.H. thinking of me on such an 
occasion; for which I shall remain so long as I live, &c., &c., 
&c. The horse-music that Y.R.H. desires shall set off to you 
full gallop. 

[K.] 


1 A tournament was held on the 23d November, 1814, in the Royal Riding 
School. Beethoven was probably requested by the Archduke to compose some 
music for it, which, however, has not been traced. 


133. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1814. 


It is impossible for me to-day to wait on you, much as I 
wish it. I am dispatching the work on Wellington’s victory! 
to London. Such matters have their appointed and fixed 
time, which cannot be delayed without final loss. To- 
morrow I hope to be able to call on Y.R.H. 

[K.] 


! The Cantata Der glorreiche Augenblick, the poetry by Dr. Alois Weissenbach, 
set to music by Beethoven for chorus and orchestra (O), was first given in 
Vienna on the 29th November, 1814, and repeated on the 2d December. 


134. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


(In a different hand) Dec. 1814. 

I really feel that I can never deserve your goodness 
towards me. I beg to offer my most respectful thanks for 
Y.R.H.’s gracious intervention in my affairs at Prague. I will 
punctually attend to the score of the Cantata.! I trust Y.R.H. 
will forgive my not having yet been to see you. After the 
concert for the poor, comes one in the theatre, equally for 
the benefit of the impresario in angustia, for they have felt 
some just shame, and have let me off with one third and 
one half of the usual charges. I have now some fresh work 
on hand, and then there is a new opera to be begun,” the 
subject of which I am about to decide on. Moreover, I am 
again far from well, but a few days hence I will wait on 
Y.R.H. If I could be of any service to Y.R.H., the most eager 
and anxious wish of my life would be fulfilled. 

[K.] 


1 What concert Beethoven alludes to I cannot discover, but no mention of it 
being made in the very exact Allgemeine Leipziger Musikalische Zeitung, it 
appears not to have taken place. 


2 The new opera, with the subject of which Beethoven was occupied, was no 
doubt Treitschke’s Romulus. 


135. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1814. 


My warmest thanks for your present.' I only regret that 
you could not participate in the music. I have now the 
honor to send you the score of the Cantata [see No. 134]. 
Y.R.H. can keep it for some days, and afterwards I shall 
take care that it is copied for you as soon as possible. 

I feel still quite exhausted from fatigue and worry, 
pleasure and delight! — all combined! I shall have the 
honor of waiting on you in the course of a few days. I hope 
to hear favorable accounts of Y.R.H.’s health. How gladly 
would I sacrifice many nights, were it in my power to 
restore you entirely! 

[K.] 


1 The present he refers to was probably for the concert of November 29th, or 
December 2d, 1814. 


136. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1814.! 

I see with real pleasure that I may dismiss all fears for 
your well-being. As for myself, I hope (always feeling happy 
when able to give you any pleasure) that my health is also 
rapidly recruiting, when I intend forthwith to compensate 
both you and myself for the pauses that have occurred. As 
for Prince Lobkowitz, his pauses with me still continue, and 
I fear he will never again come in at the right place; and in 
Prague (good heavens! with regard to Prince Kinsky’s 
affair) they scarcely as yet know what a figured bass is, for 
they sing in slow, long-drawn choral notes; some of these 
sustained through sixteen bars |======|. As all these 
discords seem likely to be very slowly resolved, it is best to 
bring forward only those which we can ourselves resolve, 
and to give up the rest to inevitable fate. Allow me once 
more to express my delight at the recovery of Y.R.H. 

[K.] 


1 1814 or 1815. Prince Lobkowitz was still alive at that time (died December 
21st, 1816). 


137. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1814. 


As you were so kind as to let me know through Count 
Troyer! that you would write a few lines on my affairs in 
Prague to the Oberstburggraf Count Kolowrat, I take the 
liberty to enclose my letter to Count K.; I do not believe 
that it contains anything to which Y.R.H. will take 
exception. There is no chance of my being allowed payment 
in Einlösung Schein, for, in spite of all the proofs, the 
guardians cannot be persuaded to consent to this; still it is 
to be hoped that by the friendly steps we have meanwhile 
had recourse to, extra-judicially, a more favorable result 
may be obtained, — as, for instance, the rate of the scale to 
be higher. If, however, Y.R.H. will either write a few words 
yourself, or cause it to be done in your name, the affair will 
certainly be much accelerated, which induces me earnestly 
to entreat Y.R.H. to perform your gracious promise to me. 
This affair has now gone on for three years, and is still — 
undecided. 

[K.] 


1 Count Ferdinand Troyer was one of the Archduke’s chamberlains. 


138. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1814. 


I have again for a fortnight past been afflicted with 
severe headaches, though constantly hoping to get better, 
but in vain. Now, however, that the weather is improved, 
my physician promises me a speedy cure. Though as each 
day I expected to be the last of my suffering, I did not write 
to you on the subject; besides, I thought that Y.R.H. 
probably did not require me, as it is so long since Y.R.H. 
sent for me. During the festivities in honor of the Princess 
of Baden,! and the injury to Y.R.H.’s finger, I began to work 
very assiduously, and as the fruit of this, among others, is a 
new pianoforte trio. Myself very much occupied, I had no 
idea that I had incurred the displeasure of Y.R.H., though I 
now begin almost to think this to be the case. In the mean 
time I hope soon to be able to present myself before your 
tribunal. 

[K.] 


1 The festivities in honor of the Princess of Baden were probably during the 
Congress, 1814. 


The new trio, if the one in B flat for the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, O, 
was first performed on the 11th April, 1814, in the hall of the “Komischer 
Kaiser.” Letter 139 also mentions this trio, composed in 1811 and published in 
July, 1816. 


139. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1814. 


I beg you will be so good as to let me have the Trio in B 
flat with all the parts, and also both parts of the violin 
Sonata in G,! as I must have them written out for myself 
with all speed, not being able to hunt out my own scores 
among so many others. I hope that this detestable weather 
has had no bad effect on Y.R.H.’s health; I must own that it 
rather deranges me. In three or four days at least I shall 
have the honor to restore both works to their proper place. 

Do the musical pauses still continue? 

[K.] 


! The Sonata for pianoforte and violin in G major, O, was purchased by 
Haslinger, April 1st, 1815, and published the end of July, 1816. It was composed 
in 1814 — perhaps in 1813. Thayer thinks in 1810. 


140. TO HERR KAUKA. 


Vienna, Jan. 11, 1815. 

MY GOOD, WORTHY K., — I received Baron Pasqualati’s 
letter to-day, by which I perceive that you wish me to defer 
any fresh measures. In the mean time all the necessary 
papers are lodged with Pasqualati; so be so good as to 
inform him that he must delay taking any further steps. To- 
morrow a council is to be held here, and you and P. shall 
learn the result probably to-morrow evening. Meanwhile I 
wish you to look through the paper I sent to the Court 
through Pasqualati, and read the appendix carefully. You 
will then see that Wolf and others have not given you 
correct information. 

One thing is certain, that there are sufficient proofs for 
any one who wishes to be convinced. How could it ever 
occur to me to think of written legal testimony with such a 
man as Kinsky, whose integrity and generosity were 
everywhere acknowledged? I remain, with the warmest 
affection and esteem, In haste, your friend, 

B. 


141. TO HERR KAUKA. 


1815. 


MY DEAR AND ESTEEMED K., — What can I think, or 
say, or feel? As for W. [Wolf], it seems to me that he not only 
showed his weak points, but gave himself no trouble to 
conceal them. It is impossible that he can have drawn up 
his statement in accordance with all the actual evidence he 
had. The order on the treasury about the rate of exchange 
was given by Kinsky previous to his consent to pay me my 
salary in Einlösung Schein, as the documents prove; indeed 
it is only necessary to examine the date to show this, so the 
first instruction is of importance. The species facti prove 
that I was more than six months absent from Vienna. As I 
was not anxious to get the money, I allowed the affair to 
stand over; so the Prince thus forgot to recall his former 
order to the treasury, but that he neither forgot his promise 
to me, nor to Varnhagen [an officer] in my behalf, is evident 
by the testimony of Herr von Oliva, to whom shortly before 
his departure from hence — and indeed into another world 
— he repeated his promise, making an appointment to see 
him when he should return to Vienna, in order to arrange 
the matter with the treasury, which of course was 
prevented by his untimely death. 

The testimony of the officer Varnhagen is accompanied 
by a document (he being at present with the Russian army), 
in which he states that he is prepared to take his oath on 
the affair. The evidence of Herr Oliva is also to the effect 
that he is willing to confirm his evidence by oath before the 


Court. As I have sent away the testimony of Col. Count 
Bentheim, I am not sure of its tenor, but I believe the Count 
also says that he is prepared at any time to make an 
affidavit on the matter in Court, and I am myself ready to 
swear before the Court that Prince Kinsky said to me in 
Prague, “he thought it only fair to me that my salary should 
be paid in Einlösung Schein.” These were his own words. 

He gave me himself sixty gold ducats in Prague, on 
account (good for about 600 florins), as, owing to my state 
of health, I could remain no longer, and set off for Toplitz. 
The Prince’s word was sacred in my eyes, never having 
heard anything of him to induce me either to bring two 
witnesses with me or to ask him for any written pledge. I 
see from all this that Dr. Wolf has miserably mismanaged 
the business, and has not made you sufficiently acquainted 
with the papers. 

Now as to the step I have just taken. The Archduke 
Rudolph asked me some time since whether the Kinsky 
affair was yet terminated, having probably heard something 
of it. I told him that it looked very bad, as I knew nothing, 
absolutely nothing, of the matter. He offered to write 
himself, but desired me to add a memorandum, and also to 
make him acquainted with all the papers connected with 
the Kinsky case. After having informed himself on the affair, 
he wrote to the Oberstburggraf, and enclosed my letter to 
him. 

The Oberstburggraf answered both the Duke and myself 
immediately. In the letter to me he said “that I was to 
present a petition to the Provincial Court of Justice in 


Prague, along with all the proofs, whence it would be 
forwarded to him, and that he would do his utmost to 
further my cause.” He also wrote in the most polite terms 
to the Archduke; indeed, he expressly said “that he was 
thoroughly cognizant of the late Prince Kinsky’s intentions 
with regard to me and this affair, and that I might present a 
petition,” &c. The Archduke instantly sent for me, and 
desired me to prepare the document and to show it to him; 
he also thought that I ought to solicit payment in Einlösung 
Schein, as there was ample proof, if not in strictly legal 
form, of the intentions of the Prince, and no one could 
doubt that if he had survived he would have adhered to his 
promise. If he [the Archduke] were this day the heir, he 
would demand no other proofs than those already 
furnished. I sent this paper to Baron Pasqualati, who is 
kindly to present it himself to the Court. Not till after the 
affair had gone so far did Dr. Adlersburg receive a letter 
from Dr. Wolf, in which he mentioned that he had made a 
claim for 1500 florins. As we have come so far as 1500 
florins with the Oberstburggraf, we may possibly get on to 
1800 florins. I do not esteem this any favor, for the late 
Prince was one of those who urged me most to refuse a 
salary of 600 gold ducats per annum, offered to me from 
Westphalia; and he said at the time “that he was resolved I 
should have no chance of eating hams in Westphalia.” 
Another summons to Naples somewhat later I equally 
declined, and I am entitled to demand a fair compensation 
for the loss I incurred. If the salary were to be paid in bank- 
notes, what should I get? Not 400 florins in 


Conventionsgeld!!! in lieu of such a salary as 600 ducats! 
There are ample proofs for those who wish to act justly; 
and what does the Finlosung Schein now amount to??!!! It 
is even at this moment no equivalent for what I refused. 
This affair was pompously announced in all the newspapers 
while I was nearly reduced to beggary. The intentions of the 
Prince are evident, and in my opinion the family are bound 
to act in accordance with them unless they wish to be 
disgraced. Besides, the revenues have rather increased 
than diminished by the death of the Prince; so there is no 
sufficient ground for curtailing my salary. 

I received your friendly letter yesterday, but am too 
weary at this moment to write all that I feel towards you. I 
can only commend my case to your sagacity. It appears that 
the Oberstburggraf is the chief person; so what he wrote to 
the Archduke must be kept a profound secret, for it might 
not be advisable that any one should know of it but you and 
Pasqualati. You have sufficient cause on looking through 
the papers to show how improperly Dr. Wolf has conducted 
the affair, and that another course of action is necessary. I 
rely on your friendship to act as you think best for my 
interests. 

Rest assured of my warmest thanks, and pray excuse my 
writing more to-day, for a thing of this kind is very 
fatiguing, — more so than the greatest musical 
undertaking. My heart has found something for you to 
which yours will respond, and this you shall soon receive. 

Do not forget me, poor tormented creature that I am! 
and act for me and effect for me all that is possible. 


With high esteem, your true friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


142. TO HERR KAUKA. 


Vienna, Jan. 14, 1815. 

MY GOOD AND WORTHY K., — The long letter I enclose 
was written when we were disposed to claim the 1800 
florins. Baron Pasqualati’s last letter, however, again made 
me waver, and Dr. Adlersburg advised me to adhere to the 
steps already taken; but as Dr. Wolf writes that he has 
offered in your name to accept 1500 florins a year, I beg 
you will at least make every effort to get that sum. For this 
purpose I send you the long letter written before we 
received Baron P.’s dissuasive one, as you may discover in it 
many reasons for demanding at least the 1500 florins. The 
Archduke, too, has written a second time to the 
Oberstburggraf, and we may conclude from his previous 
reply that he will certainly exert himself, and that we shall 
at all events succeed in getting the 1500 florins. 

Farewell! I cannot write another syllable; such things 
exhaust me. May your friendship accelerate this affair! — if 
it ends badly, then I must leave Vienna, because I could not 
possibly live on my income, for here things have come to 
such a pass that everything has risen to the highest price, 
and that price must be paid. The last two concerts I gave 
cost me 1508 florins, and had it not been for the Empress’s 
munificent present I should scarcely have derived any 
profit whatever. 


Your faithful friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


143.' TO THE HONORABLE 
MEMBERS OF THE LANDRECHT. 


Vienna, 1815. 

GENTLEMEN, — 

Quite ignorant of law proceedings, and believing that all 
claims on an inheritance could not fail to be liquidated, I 
sent to my lawyer in Prague [Dr. Kauka] the contract signed 
by the Archduke Rudolph, Prince Lobkowitz, and Prince 
von Kinsky, in which these illustrious personages agreed to 
settle on me an annual allowance of 4000 florins. My 
constant efforts to obtain a settlement of my claim, and 
also, as I am bound to admit, my reproaches to Dr. Kauka 
for not conducting the affair properly (his application to the 
guardians having proved fruitless), no doubt prompted him 
to have recourse to law. 

None but those who are fully aware of my esteem for the 
deceased Prince can tell how repugnant it is to my feelings 
to appear as a complainant against my benefactor. 

Under these circumstances I have recourse to a shorter 
path, in the conviction that the guardians of the Prince’s 
estate will be disposed to mark their appreciation of art, 
and also their desire to fulfil the engagements of the late 
Prince. According to the terms of the contract in question, 
the Archduke Rudolph, Prince Lobkowitz, and Prince v. 
Kinsky granted me these 4000 florins until I should obtain a 
situation of equal value; and further, if by misfortune or old 
age I was prevented exercising my art, these distinguished 


contracting parties secured this pension to me for life, 
while I, in return, pledged myself not to leave Vienna. 

This promise was generous, and equally generous was its 
fulfilment, for no difficulty ever occurred, and I was in the 
peaceful enjoyment of my pension till the Imperial Finance 
Patent appeared. The consequent alteration in the currency 
made no difference in the payments of the Archduke 
Rudolph, for I received his share in Einlösung Schein, as I 
had previously done in bank-notes, without any reference to 
the new scale. The late illustrious Prince v. Kinsky also at 
once assured me that his share (1800 florins) should also 
be paid in Einlösung Schein. As however, he omitted giving 
the order to his cashier, difficulties arose on the subject. 
Although my circumstances are not brilliant, I would not 
have ventured to bring this claim before the notice of the 
guardians of the estate, if respectable, upright men had not 
received the same pledge from the late Prince’s own lips, 
namely, that he would pay my past as well as my future 
claims in Vienna currency, which is proved by the papers B, 
C, D, appended to the pleas. Under these circumstances I 
leave the guardians to judge whether, after so implicitly 
relying on the promise of the deceased Prince, I have not 
cause to complain of my delicacy being wounded by the 
objection advanced by the curators to the witnesses, from 
their not having been present together at the time the 
promise was made, which is most distressing to my 
feelings. 

In order to extricate myself from this most disagreeable 
lawsuit, I take the liberty to give an assurance to the 


guardians that I am prepared, both as to the past and the 
future, to be satisfied with the 1800 florins, Vienna 
currency; and I flatter myself that these gentlemen will 
admit that I on my part make thus no small sacrifice, as it 
was Solely from my esteem for those illustrious Princes that 
I selected Vienna for my settled abode, at a time when the 
most advantageous offers were made to me elsewhere. 

I therefore request the Court to submit this proposal to 
the guardians of the Kinsky estates for their opinion, and to 
be so good as to inform me of the result. 

L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


1 See No. 94. On the 18th January, 1815, the Court of Justice at Prague decreed 
that the trustees of Prince Kinsky’s estate should pay to L. v. Beethoven the 
sum of 1200 florins W.W. from November 3d, 1812, instead of the original 
written agreement of 1800 florins. Dr. Constant, of Wurzbach, in his 
Biographical Austrian Lexicon, states that Beethoven dedicated his splendid 
song An die Hoffnung, O, to Princess Kinsky, wife of Prince Ferdinand Kinsky, 
who died in 1812. 


144. TO BARON VON PASQUALATI. 


January, 1815. 

MY ESTEEMED FRIEND, — I beg you will kindly send 
me by the bearer the proper form for the Kinsky receipt 
(but sealed) for 600 florins half-yearly from the month of 
April. I intend to send the receipt forthwith to Dr. Kauka in 
Prague,’ who on a former occasion procured the money for 
me so quickly. I will deduct your debt from this, but if it be 
possible to get the money here before the remittance 
arrives from Prague, I will bring it at once to you myself. 

I remain, with the most profound esteem, Your sincere 
friend, 

BEETHOVEN 


1 This man, now ninety-four years of age and quite blind, was at that time 
Beethoven’s counsel in Prague. Pasqualati was that benefactor of Beethoven’s 
who always kept rooms for him in his house on the Molker Bastei, and whose 
kind aid never deserted him to the close of his life. 


145. TO HERR KAUKA. 


Vienna, Feb. 24, 1815. 

MY MUCH ESTEEMED K., — I have repeatedly thanked 
you through Baron Pasqualati for your friendly exertions on 
my behalf, and I now beg to express one thousand thanks 
myself. The intervention of the Archduke could not be very 
palatable to you, and perhaps has prejudiced you against 
me. You had already done all that was possible when the 
Archduke interfered. If this had been the case sooner, and 
we had not employed that one-sided, or many-sided, or 
weak-sided Dr. Wolf, then, according to the assurances of 
the Oberstburggraf himself, the affair might have had a still 
more favorable result. I shall therefore ever and always be 
grateful to you for your services. The Court now deduct the 
sixty ducats I mentioned of my own accord, and to which 
the late Prince never alluded either to his treasurer or any 
one else. Where truth could injure me it has been accepted, 
so why reject it when it could have benefited me? How 
unfair! Baron Pasqualati requires information from you on 
various points. 

I am again very tired to-day, having been obliged to 
discuss many things with poor P.; such matters exhaust me 
more than the greatest efforts in composition. It is a new 
field, the soil of which I ought not to be required to till. This 
painful business has cost me many tears and much sorrow. 
The time draws near when Princess Kinsky must be written 
to. Now I must conclude. How rejoiced shall I be when I 
can write you the pure effusions of my heart once more; 


and this I mean to do as soon as I am extricated from all 
these troubles. Pray accept again my heartfelt thanks for 
all that you have done for me, and continue your regard for 
Your attached friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


146. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1815. 


I heard yesterday, and it was indeed confirmed by 
meeting Count Troyer, that Y.R.H. is now here. I therefore 
send the dedication of the Trio [in B flat] to Y.R.H., whose 
name is inscribed on it; but all my works on which I place 
any value, though the name does not appear, are equally 
designed for Y.R.H. I trust, however, that you will not think 
I have a motive in saying this, — men of high rank being 
apt to suspect self-interest in such expressions, — and I 
mean on this occasion to risk the imputation so far as 
appearances go, by at once asking a favor of Y.R.H. My 
well-grounded reasons for so doing you will no doubt at 
once perceive, and graciously vouchsafe to grant my 
request. I have been very much indisposed in Baden since 
the beginning of last October; indeed, from the 5th of 
October I have been entirely confined to my bed, or to my 
room, till about a week ago. I had a very serious 
inflammatory cold, and am still able to go out very little, 
which has also been the cause of my not writing to Y.R.H. in 
Kremsir. May all the blessings that Heaven can shower 
upon earth attend you. 

[K.] 


SECOND PART. LIFE’S MISSION. 
1815 TO 1822. 


147. WRITTEN IN SPOHR’S ALBUM.' 


Vienna, March 3, 1815. 
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148. TO HERR KAUKA. 


Vienna, April 8, 1815. 

It seems scarcely admissible to be on the friendly terms 
on which I consider myself with you, and yet to be on such 
unfriendly ones that we should live close to each other and 


said I. No! no! it is really too bad. I should like to thank you 
9000 times for all your efforts on my behalf, and to 
reproach you 20,000 that you came and went as you did. So 
all is a delusion! friendship, kingdom, empire; all is only a 
vapor which every breeze wafts into a different form!! 
Perhaps I may go to Toplitz, but it is not certain. I might 
take advantage of that opportunity to let the people of 
Prague hear something — what think you? if indeed you 
still think of me at all! As the affair with Lobkowitz is now 
also come to a close, we may write Finis, though it far from 
fine is for me. 

Baron Pasqualati will no doubt soon call on you again; he 
also has taken much trouble on my account. Yes, indeed! it 
is easy to talk of justice, but to obtain it from others is no 
easy matter. In what way can I be of service to you in my 
own art? Say whether you prefer my celebrating the 
monologue of a fugitive king, or the perjury of a usurper — 
or the true friends, who, though near neighbors, never saw 
each other? In the hope of soon hearing from you — for 
being now so far asunder it is easier to hold intercourse 
than when nearer! — I remain, with highest esteem, 


Your ever-devoted friend, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 Kauka evidently had been recently in Vienna without visiting Beethoven. 


149. TO HERR KAUKA. 


1815. 


MY DEAR AND WORTHY K., — 

I have just received from the Syndic Baier in R. the good 
news that you told him yourself about Prince F.K. As for the 
rest, you shall be perfectly satisfied. 

I take the liberty to ask you again to look after my 
interests with the Kinsky family, and I subjoin the necessary 
receipt for this purpose [see No. 144]. Perhaps some other 
way may be found, though it does not as yet occur to me, 
by means of which I need not importune you in future. On 
the 15th October I was attacked by an inflammatory cold, 
from the consequences of which I still suffer, and my art 
likewise; but it is to be hoped that I shall now gradually 
recover, and at all events be able once more to display the 
riches of my little realm of sweet sounds. Yet I am very poor 
in all else — owing to the times? to poverty of spirit? or 
what???? Farewell! Everything around disposes us to 
profound silence; but this shall not be the case as to the 
bond of friendship and soul that unites us. I loudly proclaim 
myself, now as ever, 


Your loving friend and admirer, 
BEETHOVEN. 


150. TO HERR KAUKA. 


1815. 


MY MOST WORTHY FRIEND, — 

My second letter follows that of yesterday, May 2d. 
Pasqualati tells me to-day, after the lapse of a month and 
six days, that the house of Ballabene is too high and mighty 
to assist me in this matter. I must therefore appeal to your 
insignificance (as I myself do not hesitate to be so mean as 
to serve other people). My house-rent amounts to 550 
florins, and must be paid out of the sum in question. 

As soon as the newly engraved pianoforte pieces appear, 
you Shall receive copies, and also of the “Battle,” &c., &c. 
Forgive me, forgive me, my generous friend; some other 
means must be found to forward this affair with due 
promptitude. 


In haste, your friend and admirer, 
BEETHOVEN. 


151. TO MR. SALOMON, — LONDON.' 


Vienna, June 1, 1815. 

MY GOOD FELLOW-COUNTRYMAN, — 

I always hoped to meet you one day in London, but many 
obstacles have intervened to prevent the fulfilment of this 
wish, and as there seems now no chance of such a thing, I 
hope you will not refuse a request of mine, which is that 
you will be so obliging as to apply to some London 
publisher, and offer him the following works of mine. Grand 
Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello [O], 80 ducats. 
Pianoforte Sonata, with violin accompaniment [O], 60 
ducats. Grand Symphony in A (one of my very best); a short 
Symphony in F [the 8th]; Quartet for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello in F minor [O]; Grand Opera in score, 30 ducats. 
Cantata with Choruses and Solos [“The Glorious Moment” ], 
30 ducats. Score of the “Battle of Vittoria” and 
“Wellington’s Victory,” 80 ducats; also the pianoforte 
arrangement of the same, if not already published, which, I 
am told here, is the case. I have named the prices of some 
of these works, on a scale which I hold to be suitable for 
England, but I leave it to you to say what sum should be 
asked both for these and the others. I hear, indeed, that 
Cramer [John, whose pianoforte-playing was highly 
estimated by Beethoven] is also a publisher, but my scholar 
Ries lately wrote to me that Cramer not long since publicly 
expressed his disapproval of my works: I trust from no 
motive but that of being of service to art, and if so I have no 
right to object to his doing this. If, however, Cramer should 


wish to possess any of my pernicious works, I shall be as 
well satisfied with him as with any other publisher; but I 
reserve the right to give these works to be published here, 
so that they may appear at the same moment in London 
and Vienna. 

Perhaps you may also be able to point out to me in what 
way I can recover from the Prince Regent [afterwards 
George IV.] the expenses of transcribing the “Battle 
Symphony” on Wellington’s victory at Vittoria, to be 
dedicated to him, for I have long ago given up all hope of 
receiving anything from that quarter. I have not even been 
deemed worthy of an answer, whether I am to be 
authorized to dedicate the work to the Prince Regent; and 
when at last I propose to publish it here, I am informed that 
it has already appeared in London. What a fatality for an 
author!!! While the English and German papers are filled 
with accounts of the success of the work, as performed at 
Drury Lane, and that theatre drawing great receipts from 
it, the author has not one friendly line to show, not even 
payment for the cost of copying the work, and is thus 
deprived of all profit.2 For if it be true that the pianoforte 
arrangement is soon to be published by a German 
publisher, copied from the London one, then I lose both my 
fame and my honorarium. The well-known generosity of 
your character leads me to hope that you will take some 
interest in the matter, and actively exert yourself on my 
behalf. 

The inferior paper-money of this country is now reduced 
to one fifth of its value, and I am paid according to this 


scale. After many struggles and considerable loss, I at 
length succeeded in obtaining the full value; but at this 
moment the old paper-money has again risen far beyond 
the fifth part, so that it is evident my salary becomes for the 
second time almost nil, and there is no hope of any 
compensation. My whole income is derived from my works. 
If I could rely on a good sale in England, it would doubtless 
be very beneficial to me. Pray be assured of my boundless 
gratitude. I hope soon, very soon, to hear from you. 


I am, with esteem, your sincere friend, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 J.P. Salomon was likewise a native of Bonn, and one of the most distinguished 
violin-players of his time. He had been Kapellmeister to Prince Heinrich of 
Prussia, and then went to London, where he was very active in the introduction 
of German music. It was through his agency that Beethoven’s connection with 
Birchall, the music publisher, first commenced, to whom a number of his letters 
are addressed. 


2 Undoubtedly the true reading of these last words, which in the copy before 
me are marked as “difficult to decipher.” 


152. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1815. 


Pray forgive my asking Y.R.H. to send me the two 
Sonatas with violin obbligato' which I caused to be 
transcribed for Y.R.H. I require them only for a few days, 
when I will immediately return them. 

[K.] 

IH by the two Sonatas for the pianoforte with violoncello obbligato, O is meant, 


they were composed in July-August, 1815, and appeared on Jan. 13th, 1819. 
The date of the letter appears also to be 1815. 


153. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1815. 


I beg you will kindly send me the Sonata in E minor! as I 
wish to correct it. On Monday I shall inquire for Y.R.H. in 
person. Recent occurrences? render it indispensable to 
complete many works of mine about to be engraved as 
quickly as possible; besides, my health is only partially 
restored. I earnestly entreat Y.R.H. to desire some one to 
write me a few lines as to the state of your own health. I 
trust I shall hear a better — nay, the best report of it. 

[K.] 


1 The letters 152 and 153 speak sometimes expressly of the pianoforte Sonata 
in E minor, O, these being engraved or under revision, and sometimes only 
indicate them. This Sonata, dedicated to Count Lichnowsky, was composed on 
August 14th, 1814, and published in June, 1815. 


2 What “recent occurrences” Beethoven alludes to, unless indeed his well- 
known misfortunes as to his salary and guardianship we cannot discover. 


154. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1815. 


You must almost think my illness a mere fiction, but that 
is assuredly not the case. I am obliged always to come 
home early in the evening. The first time that Y.R.H. was 
graciously pleased to send for me, I came home 
immediately afterwards, but feeling much better since 
then, I made an attempt the evening before last to stay out 
a little later. If Y.R.H. does not countermand me, I intend to 
have the honor of waiting on you this evening at five 
o’clock. I will bring the new Sonata with me, merely for to- 
day, for it is so soon to be engraved that it is not worth 
while to have it written out. 

[K.] 


155. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1815. 


I intended to have given you this letter myself, but my 
personal attendance might possibly be an intrusion; so I 
take the liberty once more to urge on Y.R.H. the request it 
contains. I should also be glad if Y.R.H. would send me back 
my last MS. Sonata, for as I must publish it, it would be 
labor lost to have it transcribed, and I shall soon have the 
pleasure of presenting it to you engraved. I will call again 
in a few days. I trust these joyous times may have a happy 
influence on your precious health. 

[K.] 


156. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Vienna, July 23, 1815. 

When you were recently in town, the enclosed Chorus! 
occurred to me. I hurried home to write it down, but was 
detained longer in doing so than I at first expected, and 
thus, to my great sorrow, I missed Y.R.H. The bad custom I 
have followed from childhood, instantly to write down my 
first thoughts, otherwise they not unfrequently go astray, 
has been an injury to me on this occasion. I therefore send 
Y.R.H. my impeachment and my justification, and trust I 
may find grace in your eyes. I hope soon to present myself 
before Y.R.H., and to inquire after a health so precious to 
us all. 

[K.] 


1 In 1815 the Chorus of Die Meeresstille was composed by Beethoven. Was this 
the chorus which occurred to him? The style of the letter leaves his meaning 
quite obscure. 


157. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1815. 


It is neither presumption, nor the pretension of 
advocating any one’s cause, still less from the wish of 
arrogating to myself the enjoyment of any especial favor 
with Y.R.H., that induces me to make a suggestion which is 
in itself very simple. Old Kraft! was with me yesterday; he 
wished to know if it were possible for him to be lodged in 
your palace, in return for which he would be at Y.R.H.’s 
service as often as you please it. He has lived for twenty 
years in the house of Prince Lobkowitz, and during a great 
part of that time he received no salary; he is now obliged to 
vacate his rooms without receiving any compensation 
whatever. The position of the poor deserving old man is 
hard, and I should have considered myself equally hard, 
had I not ventured to lay his case before you. Count Troyer 
will request an answer from Y.R.H. As the object in view is 
to brighten the lot of a fellow-creature, pray forgive your, 
&c., &c. 

[K.] 


1 Old Kraft was a clever violoncello-player who had an appointment in Prince 
Lobkowitz’s band, but when the financial crisis occurred in the Prince’s affairs 
he lost his situation, and was obliged to give up his lodging. 


158. WRITTEN IN ENGLISH TO MR. 
BIRCHALL, MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
LONDON. 


Mr. Beethoven send word to Mr. Birchall that it is severall 
days past that he has sent for London Wellington’s Battel 
Sinphonie and that Mr. B[irchall] may send for it at Thomas 
Coutts. Mr. Beethoven wish Mr. B. would make ingrave the 
sayd Sinphonie so soon as possible and send him word in 
time the day it will be published that he may prevend in 
time the Publisher in Vienna. 

In regard the 3. Sonata which Mr. Birchall receive 
afterwerths there is not wanted such a g’t hurry and Mr. B. 
will take the liberty to fixe the day when the are to be 
published. 

Mr. B[irchall] sayd that Mr. Salomon has a good many 
tings to say concerning the Synphonie in G [? A]. 

Mr. B[eethoven] wish for a answer so soon as possible 
concerning the days of the publication. 


159. TO ZMESKALL. 


October 16, 1815. 

I only wish to let you know that I am here, and not 
elsewhere, and wish in return to hear if you are elsewhere 
or here. I should be glad to speak to you for a few minutes 
when I know that you are at home and alone. Farewell — 
but not too well — sublime Commandant Pacha of various 
mouldering fortresses!!! 


In haste, your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


160. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Nov. 16, 1815. 

Since yesterday afternoon I have been lying in a state of 
exhaustion, owing to my great distress of mind caused by 
the sudden death of my unhappy brother. It was impossible 
for me to send an answer to Y.R.H. yesterday, and I trust 
you will graciously receive my present explanation. I 
expect, however, certainly to wait on Y.R.H. to-morrow. 

[K.] 


161. TO THE MESSRS. BIRCHALL, — 
LONDON. 


Vienna, Nov. 22, 1815. 

You will herewith receive the pianoforte arrangement of 
the Symphony in A. “Wellington’s Battle Symphony,” and 
“Victory at Vittoria” were sent a month since, through Herr 
Neumann, to the care of Messrs. Coutts; so you have no 
doubt received them long ere this. 

In the course of a fortnight you shall have the Trio and 
Sonata, when you are requested to pay into the hands of 
Messrs. Coutts the sum of 130 gold ducats. I beg you will 
make no delay in bringing out these works, and likewise let 
me know on what day the “Wellington Symphony” is to 
appear, so that I may take my measures here accordingly. I 
am, with esteem, Your obedient 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


162. TO RIES. 


Vienna, Wednesday, Nov. 22, 1815. 

MY DEAR RIES, — 

I hasten to apprise you that I have to-day forwarded by 
post the pianoforte arrangement of the Symphony in A, to 
the care of Messrs Coutts. As the Court is absent, few, 
indeed almost no couriers go from here; moreover, the post 
is the safest way. The Symphony ought to be brought out 
about March; the precise day I will fix myself. So much time 
has already been lost on this occasion that I could not give 
an earlier notice of the period of publication. The Trio in 
[??] and the violin Sonata may be allowed more time, and 
both will be in London a few weeks hence. I earnestly 
entreat you, dear Ries, to take charge of these matters, and 
also to see that I get the money; I require it, and it costs me 
a good deal before all is sent off. 

I have lost 600 florins of my yearly salary; at the time of 
the bank-notes there was no loss, but then came the 
Finlosungsscheine [reduced paper-money], which deprives 
me of these 600 florins, after entailing on me several years 
of annoyance, and now the total loss of my salary. We are at 
present arrived at a point when the Einlösungsscheine are 
even lower than the bank-notes ever were. I pay 1000 
florins for house-rent: you may thus conceive all the misery 
caused by paper-money. 

My poor unhappy brother [Carl v. Beethoven, a cashier in 
Vienna] is just dead [Nov. 15th, 1815]; he had a bad wife. 
For some years past he has been suffering from 


consumption, and from my wish to make his life less 
irksome I may compute what I gave him at 10,000 florins 
(Wiener Wahrung). This indeed does not seem much to an 
Englishman, but it is a great deal for a poor German, or 
rather Austrian. The unhappy man was latterly much 
changed, and I must say I lament him from my heart, 
though I rejoice to think I left nothing undone that could 
contribute to his comfort. 

Tell Mr. Birchall that he is to repay the postage of my 
letters to you and Mr. Salomon, and also yours to me; he 
may deduct this from the sum he owes me; I am anxious 
that those who work for me should lose as little as possible 
by it. “Wellington’s Victory at Vittoria”! must have arrived 
long ago through the Messrs. Coutts. Mr. Birchall need not 
send payment till he is in possession of all the works; only 
do not delay letting me know when the day is fixed for the 
publication of the pianoforte arrangement. For to-day, I 
only further earnestly recommend my affairs to your care; I 
shall be equally at your service at any time. Farewell, dear 
Ries. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 “This is also to be the title of the pianoforte arrangement.” (Note by 


Beethoven.) 


163. TO ZMESKALL. 


Jan. 1816. 

MY GOOD ZMESKALL, — 

I was shocked to discover to-day that I had omitted 
replying to a proposal from the “Society of Friends to 
Music in the Austrian States” to write an Oratorio for them. 

The death of my brother two months ago, which, owing 
to the guardianship of my nephew having devolved on me, 
has involved me in all sorts of annoyances and perplexities, 
has caused this delay in my answer. In the mean time, the 
poem of Herr van Seyfried is already begun, and I purpose 
shortly to set it to music. I need not tell you how very 
flattering I consider such a commission, for how could I 
think otherwise? and I shall endeavor to acquit myself as 
honorably as my poor talents will admit of. 

With regard to our artistic resources, when the time for 
the performance arrives I shall certainly take into 
consideration those usually at our disposal, without, 
however, strictly limiting myself to them. I hope I have 
made myself clearly understood on this point. As I am 
urged to say what gratuity I require in return, I beg to 
know whether the Society will consider 400 gold ducats a 
proper remuneration for such a work? I once more entreat 
the forgiveness of the Society for the delay in my answer, 
but I am in some degree relieved by knowing that, at all 
events, you, my dear friend, have already verbally apprised 
the Society of my readiness to write a work of the kind.’ 


Ever, my worthy Z., your 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 In the Fischof’sche Handschrift we are told:— “The allusion to ‘our artistic 
resources’ requires some explanation. Herr v. Zmeskall had at that time 
received instructions to give a hint to the great composer (who paid little 
regard to the difficulty of executing his works) that he must absolutely take into 
consideration the size of the orchestra, which at grand concerts amounted to 
700 performers. The Society only stipulated for the exclusive right to the work 
for one year, and did not purchase the copyright; they undertook the gratuity 
for the poem also, so they were obliged to consult their pecuniary resources, 
and informed the composer that they were prepared to give him 200 gold 
ducats for the use of the work for a year, as they had proposed. Beethoven was 
quite satisfied, and made no objection whatever; he received an advance on this 
sum according to his own wish, the receipt of which he acknowledged in 1819. 
Beethoven rejected the first poem selected, and desired to have another. The 
Society left his choice quite free. Herr Bernhard undertook to supply a new 
one. Beethoven and he consulted together in choosing the subject, but Herr 
Bernhard, overburdened by other business, could only send the poem bit by bit. 
Beethoven, however, would not begin till the whole was in his hands.” 


164. TO MDLLE. MILDER- 
HAUPTMANN.' 


Vienna, Jan. 6, 1816. 

MY HIGHLY VALUED MDLLE. MILDER, MY DEAR 
FRIEND, — I have too long delayed writing to you. How 
gladly would I personally participate in the enthusiasm you 
excite at Berlin in “Fidelio!” A thousand thanks on my part 
for having so faithfully adhered to my “Fidelio.” If you will 
ask Baron de la Motte-Fouqué, in my name, to discover a 
good subject for an opera, and one suitable likewise to 
yourself, you will do a real service both to me and to the 
German stage; it is also my wish to write it expressly for 
the Berlin Theatre, as no new opera can ever succeed in 
being properly given here under this very penurious 
direction. Answer me soon, very soon — quickly, very 
quickly — as quickly as possible — as quick as lightning — 
and say whether such a thing is practicable. Herr 
Kapellmeister B. praised you up to the skies to me, and he 
is right; well may he esteem himself happy who has the 
privilege of enjoying your muse, your genius, and all your 
splendid endowments and talents; — it is thus I feel. Be this 
as it may, those around can only call themselves your 
fellow-creatures [Nebenmann], whereas I alone have a 
right to claim the honored name of captain [Hauptmann]. 


In my secret heart, your true friend and admirer, 
BEETHOVEN. 


My poor unfortunate brother is dead, which has been the 
cause of my long silence. As soon as you have replied to 
this letter, I will write myself to Baron de la Motte-Fouqué. 
No doubt your influence in Berlin will easily obtain for me a 
commission to write a grand opera (in which you shall be 
especially studied) on favorable terms; but do answer me 
soon, that I may arrange my other occupations accordingly. 








Ich küs-se Sie, drü-cke Sie an’s Herz! 


Ich der Haupt-mann, der Haupt-mann. 


Away with all other false Hauptmänner! [captains.] 








1 Mdlle. Milder married Hauptmann, a jeweller in Munich, in 1810, travelled in 
1812, and was engaged at Berlin in 1816. 


165. TO RIES 


Vienna, Jan. 20, 1816. 

DEAR RIES, — The Symphony is to be dedicated to the 
Empress of Russia. The pianoforte score of the Symphony 
in A must not, however, appear before June, for the 
publisher here cannot be ready sooner. Pray, dear Ries, 
inform Mr. Birchall of this at once. The Sonata with violin 
accompaniment, which will be sent from here by the next 
post, can likewise be published in London in May, but the 
Trio at a later date (it follows by the next post); I will myself 
name the time for its publication. And now, dear Ries, pray 
receive my heartfelt thanks for your kindness, and 
especially for the corrections of the proofs. May Heaven 
bless you more and more, and promote your progress, in 
which I take the most sincere interest. My kind regards to 
your wife. Now as ever, Your sincere friend, 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


166. TO MR. BIRCHALL, — LONDON. 


Vienne, le 3. Febr. den 1816 

VOUS RECEUES CI JOINT — Le grand Trio p. Pf. V. et 
Vllo. Sonata pour Pf. et Violin — qui form le reste de ce 
qu’il vous a plus a me comettre. Je vous prie de vouloir 
payer la some de 130 Ducats d’Holland come le poste lettre 
a Mr. Th. Cutts et Co. de votre ville e de me croire avec 
toute l’estime et consideration Votre tres humble Serviteur, 
LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN. 


167. TO CZERNY.' 


MY DEAR CZERNY, — 

Pray give the enclosed to your parents for the dinners 
the boy had recently at your house; I positively will not 
accept these gratis. Moreover, I am very far from wishing 
that your lessons should remain without remuneration, — 
even those already given must be reckoned up and paid for; 
only I beg you to have a little patience for a time, as 
nothing can be demanded from the widow, and I had and 
still have heavy expenses to defray; — but I borrow from 
you for the moment only. The boy is to be with you to-day, 
and I shall come later. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Carl Czerny, the celebrated pianist and composer, for whom Beethoven wrote 
a testimonial in 1805 (see No. 42). He gave lessons to Beethoven’s nephew in 
1815, and naturally protested against any payment, which gave rise to the 
expressions on the subject in many of his notes to Czerny, of which there 
appear to be a great number. 


168. TO CZERNY.' 


Vienna, Feb. 12, 1816. 

DEAR CZERNY, — 

I cannot see you to-day, but I will call to-morrow being 
desirous to talk to you. I spoke out so bluntly yesterday that 
I much regretted it afterwards. But you must forgive this on 
the part of an author, who would have preferred hearing his 
work as he wrote it, however charmingly you played it. I 
will, however, amply atone for this by the violoncello 
Sonata.’ 

Rest assured that I cherish the greatest regard for you as 
an artist, and I shall always endeavor to prove this. 


Your true friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Czerny, in the A.M. Zeitung, 1845, relates:— “On one occasion (in 1812), at 
Schuppanzigh’s concert, when playing Beethoven’s quintet with wind- 
instruments, I took the liberty, in my youthful levity, to make many alterations, 
— such as introducing difficulties into the passages, making use of the upper 
octaves, &c., &c. Beethoven sternly and deservedly reproached me for this, in 
the presence of Schuppanzigh, Linke, and the other performers.” 


2 Opera 69, which Czerny (see A.M. Zeitung) was to perform with Linke the 
following week. 


169. TO RIES, — LONDON. 


Vienna, Feb. 28, 1816. 

... For some time past I have been far from well; the loss 
of my brother affected both my spirits and my works. 
Salomon’s death grieves me much, as he was an excellent 
man whom I have known from my childhood. You are his 
executor by will, while I am the guardian of my late poor 
brother’s child. You can scarcely have had as much 
vexation from Salomon’s death as I have had from that of 
my brother! — but I have the sweet consolation of having 
rescued a poor innocent child from the hands of an 
unworthy mother. Farewell, dear Ries; if I can in any way 
serve you, look on me as Your true friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


170. TO GIANNATASIO DEL RIO, — 
VIENNA. 


Feb. 1816. 

SIR, — I have great pleasure in saying that at last I 
intend to-morrow to place under your care the dear pledge 
intrusted to me. But I must impress on you not to permit 
any influence on the mother’s part to decide when and 
where she is to see her son. We can, however, discuss all 
this more minutely to-morrow.... You must keep a watchful 
eye on your servant, for mine was bribed by her on one 
occasion. More as to this verbally, though it is a subject on 
which I would fain be silent; but the future welfare of the 
youth you are to train renders this unpleasant 
communication necessary. I remain, with esteem, Your 
faithful servant and friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


171. TO G. DEL RIO. 
1816. 


Your estimable lady, Mdme. A.G. [Giannatasio] is politely 
requested to let the undersigned know as soon as possible 
(that I may not be obliged to keep it all in my head) how 
many pairs of stockings, trousers, shoes, and drawers are 
required, and how many yards of kerseymere to make a 
pair of black trousers for my tall nephew; and for the sake 
of the “Castalian Spring” I beg, without any further 
reminders on my part, that I may receive an answer to this. 

As for the Lady Abbess [a nickname for their only 
daughter], there shall be a conference held on Carl’s affair 
to-night, viz., if things are to continue as they are. 


Your well (and ill) born 
BEETHOVEN. 


172. TO G. DEL RIO. 


1816. 


I heard yesterday evening, unluckily at too late an hour, 
that you had something to give me; had it not been for this, 
I would have called on you. I beg, however, that you will 
send it, as I have no doubt it is a letter for me from the 
“Queen of the Night.”! Although you gave me permission to 
fetch Carl twice already, I must ask you to let him come to 
me when I send for him at eleven o’clock to-morrow, as I 
wish to take him with me to hear some interesting music. It 
is also my intention to make him play to me to-morrow, as it 
is now some time since I heard him. I hope you will urge 
him to study more closely than usual to-day, that he may in 
some degree make up for his holiday. I embrace you 
cordially, and remain, 


Yours truly, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 The “Queen of the Night” was the name given to Carl’s mother by Beethoven. 
She was a person of great levity of conduct and bad reputation, and every effort 
was made by Beethoven to withdraw her son from her influence, on which 
account he at once removed him from her care, and placed him in this 
institution. She consequently appealed to the law against him, — the first step 
in a long course of legal proceedings of the most painful nature. 


173. TO G. DEL RIO.’ 


1816. 


I send you, dear sir, the cloak, and also a school-book of 
my Carl’s, and request you will make out a list of his 
clothes and effects, that I may have it copied for myself, 
being obliged, as his guardian, to look carefully after his 
property. I intend to call for Carl to-morrow about half-past 
twelve o’clock, to take him to a little concert, and wish him 
to dine with me afterwards, and shall bring him back 
myself. With respect to his mother, I desire that under the 
pretext of the boy being so busy, you will not let her see 
him; no man on earth can know or judge of this matter 
better than myself, and by any other line of conduct all my 
well-matured plans for the welfare of the child might be 
materially injured. I will myself discuss with you when the 
mother is henceforth to have access to Carl, for I am 
anxious on every account to prevent the occurrence of 
yesterday ever being repeated. I take all the responsibility 
on myself; indeed, so far as I am concerned, the Court 
conferred on me full powers, and the authority at once to 
counteract anything adverse to the welfare of the boy. If 
they could have looked on her in the light of an estimable 
mother, they assuredly would not have excluded her from 
the guardianship of her child. Whatever she may think fit to 
assert, nothing has been done in a clandestine manner 
against her. There was but one voice in the whole council 
on the subject. I hope to have no further trouble in this 
matter, for the burden is already heavy enough. 


From a conversation I had yesterday with Adlersburg [his 
lawyer], it would appear that a long time must yet elapse 
before the Court can decide what really belongs to the 
child. In addition to all these anxieties am I also to endure a 
persecution such as I have recently experienced, and from 
which I thought I was entirely rescued by your Institution? 
Farewell! 


I am, with esteem, your obedient 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


1 Beethoven’s arbitrary authority had been previously sanctioned by a decree of 
the Court, and the mother deprived of all power over her son. 


174. TO FERDINAND RIES, — 
LONDON. 


Vienna, March 8, 1816. 

My answer has been too long delayed; but I was ill, and 
had a great press of business. Not a single farthing is yet 
come of the ten gold ducats, and I now almost begin to 
think that the English are only liberal when in foreign 
countries. It is the same with the Prince Regent, who has 
not even sent me the cost of copying my “Battle 
Symphony,” nor one verbal or written expression of thanks. 
My whole income consists of 3400 florins in paper-money. I 
pay 1100 for house-rent, and 900 to my servant and his 
wife; so you may reckon for yourself what remains. Besides 
this, the entire maintenance of my young nephew devolves 
on me. At present he is at school, which costs 1100 florins, 
and is by no means a good one; so that I must arrange a 
proper household and have him with me. How much money 
must be made to live at all here! and yet there seems no 
end to it — because! — because! — because! — but you 
know well what I mean. 

Some commissions from the Philharmonic would be very 
acceptable to me, besides, the concert. Now let me say that 
my dear scholar Ries must set to work and dedicate 
something valuable to me, to which his master may 
respond, and repay him in his own coin. How can I send 
you my portrait? My kind regards to your wife. I, alas! have 
none. One alone I wished to possess, but never shall I call 
her mine!! This, however, has not made me a woman-hater. 


Your true friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 See the statement of Fräulein del Rio in the Grenzboten. We read:— “My 
father’s idea was that marriage alone could remedy the sad condition of 
Beethoven’s household matters; so he asked him whether he knew any one, 
&c., &c. Our long-existing presentiment was then realized.” His love was 
unfortunate. Five years ago he had become acquainted with a person with 
whom he would have esteemed it the highest felicity of his life to have entered 
into closer ties; but it was vain to think of it, being almost an impossibility! a 
chimera! and yet his feelings remained the same as the very first day he had 
seen her! He added, “that never before had he found such harmony! but no 
declaration had ever been made, not being able to prevail on himself to do so.” 
This conversation took place in Sept. 1816, at Helenenthal, in Baden, and the 
person to whom he alluded was undoubtedly Marie L. Pachler-Koschak in 
Gratz. (See No. 80.) 


175. TO F. RIES. 


Vienna, April 3, 1816. 

Neate! is no doubt in London by this time. He took 
several of my works with him, and promised to do the best 
he could for me. 

The Archduke Rudolph [Beethoven’s pupil, see No. 70] 
also plays your works with me, my dear Ries; of these “Il 
Sogno” especially pleased us. Farewell! Remember me to 
your charming wife, and to any fair English ladies who care 
to receive my greetings. 


Your true friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Charles Neate, a London artist, as Schindler styles him in his Biography (II. 
254), was on several different occasions for some time resident in Vienna, and 
very intimate with Beethoven, whom he tried to persuade to come to London. 
He also was of great service in promoting the sale of his works. A number of 
Neate’s letters, preserved in the Berlin State Library, testify his faithful and 
active devotion and attachment to the master. 


176. POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


Vienna, May 2, 1816. 

I authorize Herr v. Kauka, Doctor of Laws in the kingdom 
of Bohemia, relying on his friendship, to obtain for me the 
receipt of 600 florins W.W., payable at the treasury of 
Prince Kinsky, from the house of Ballabene in Prague, and 
after having drawn the money to transmit the same to me 
as soon as possible. 


Witness my hand and seal. 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


177. TO F. RIES. 


Vienna, June 11, 1816. 

MY DEAR RIES, — I regret much to put you to the 
expense of postage on my account; gladly as I assist and 
serve every one, I am always unwilling myself to have 
recourse to others. I have as yet seen nothing of the ten 
ducats, whence I draw the inference that in England, just 
as with us, there are idle talkers who prove false to their 
word. I do not at all blame you in this matter. I have not 
heard a syllable from Neate; so I do wish you would ask 
him whether he has disposed of the F minor Concerto. I am 
almost ashamed to allude to the other works I intrusted to 
him, and equally so of myself, for having given them to him 
so confidingly, devoid of all conditions save those suggested 
by his own friendship and zeal for my interests. 

A translation has been sent to me of an article in the 
“Morning Chronicle” on the performance of the Symphony. 
Probably it will be the same as to this and all the other 
works Neate took with him as with the “Battle Symphony;” 
the only profit I shall derive will be reading a notice of their 
performance in the newspapers. 


178. TO G. DEL RIO. 


1816. 


MY WORTHY G., — 

I beg you will send Carl to me with the bearer of this 
letter; otherwise I shall not be able to see him all day, 
which would be contrary to his own interest, as my 
influence seems to be required; in the same view, I beg you 
will give him a few lines with a report of his conduct, so 
that I may enter at once on any point where improvement is 
necessary. 

I am going to the country to-day, and shall not return till 
rather late at night; being always unwilling to infringe your 
rules, I beg you will send some night-things with Carl, so 
that if we return too late to bring him to you to-day, I can 
keep him all night, and take him back to you myself early 
next morning. 


In haste, always yours, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


179. TO G. DEL RIO. 
1816. 


I must apologize to you, my good friend, for Carl having 
come home at so late an hour. We were obliged to wait for a 
person who arrived so late that it detained us, but I will not 
soon repeat this breach of your rules. As to Carl’s mother, I 
have now decided that your wish not to see her again in 
your house shall be acceded to. This course is far more safe 
and judicious for our dear Carl, experience having taught 
me that every visit from his mother leaves a root of 
bitterness in the boy’s heart, which may injure, but never 
can benefit him. I shall strive to arrange occasional 
meetings at my house, which is likely to result in 
everything being entirely broken off with her. As we 
thoroughly agree on the subject of Carl’s mother, we can 
mutually decide on the mode of his education. 


Your true friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


180. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Vienna, July 11, 1816. 

Your kindness towards me induces me to hope that you 
will not attribute to any selfish design on my part the 
somewhat audacious (though only as to the surprise) 
dedication annexed. The work! was written for Y.R.H., or 
rather, it owes its existence to you, and this the world (the 
musical world) ought to know. I shall soon have the honor 
of waiting on Y.R.H. in Baden. Notwithstanding all the 
efforts of my physician, who will not allow me to leave this, 
the weakness in my chest is no better, though my general 
health is improved. I hope to hear all that is cheering of 
your own health, about which I am always so much 
interested. 

[K.] 


1 Does Beethoven here allude to the dedication of the Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin in G major, O, which, though sold to a publisher in April, 1815, was 
designated as quite new in the Allgemeine Zeitung on July, 29, 1816? 


181. WRITTEN IN ENGLISH TO MR. 
BIRCHALL. 


1816. 


Received, March, 1816, of Mr. Robert Birchall, music- 
seller, 133 New Bond Street, London, the sum of one 
hundred and thirty gold Dutch ducats, value in English 
currency sixty-five pounds, for all my copyright and 
interest, present and future, vested or contingent, or 
otherwise within the United kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the four following compositions or pieces of 
music composed or arranged by me, viz.: — 

1st. A Grand Battle Sinfonia, descriptive of the battle and 
victory at Vittoria, adapted for the pianoforte and dedicated 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent — 40 ducats. 

2d. A Grand Symphony in the key of A, adapted to the 
pianoforte and dedicated to — 

3d. A Grand Trio for the pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello in the key of B. 

4th. A Sonata for the pianoforte, with an accompaniment 
for the violin in the key of G, dedicated to — 

And, in consideration of such payment I hereby, for 
myself, my executors, and administrators, promise and 
engage to execute a proper anignment thereof to him, his 
executors and administrators or anignees, at his or their 
request and costs, as he or they shall direct. And I likewise 
promise and engage as above, that none of the above shall 
be published in any foreign country, before the time and 


day fixed and agreed on for such publication between R. 
Birchall and myself shall arrive. 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


182. WRITTEN IN FRENCH TO MR. 
BIRCHALL, — LONDON. 


Vienne 22. Juilliet, 1816. 

MONSIEUR, — J’ai recu la déclaration de proprieté de 
mes Oeuvres entierement cedé a Vous pour y adjoindre ma 
Signature. Je suis tout a fait disposer a seconder vos voeux 
si tot, que cette affaire sera entierement en ordre, en egard 
de la petite somme de 10 # d’or la quelle me vient encore 
pour le fieux de la Copieture de poste de lettre etc. comme 
j’avois l'honneur de vous expliquier dans une note detaille 
sur ses objectes. Je vous invite donc Monsieur de bien 
vouloir me remettre ces petits objects, pour me mettre 
dans létat de pouvoir vous envoyer le Document susdit. 
Agrées Monsieur l'assurance de l'estime la plus parfait 
avec la quelle j'ai l'honneur de me dire LOUIS VAN 
BEETHOVEN. 


Copying....1.10.0. 
Postage to Amsterdam 1.0.0. 
—— Trio... 2.10. — —— —— — 


£5.0.0. 


183. TO G. DEL RIO. 


July 28, 1816. 

MY GOOD FRIEND, — Various circumstances compel me 
to take charge of Carl myself; with this view permit me to 
enclose you the amount due at the approaching quarter, at 
the expiry of which Carl is to leave you. Do not, I beg, 
ascribe this to anything derogatory either to yourself or to 
your respected institution, but to other pressing motives 
connected with Carl’s welfare. It is only an experiment, and 
when it is actually carried out I shall beg you to fortify me 
by your advice, and also to permit Carl sometimes to visit 
your institution. I shall always feel the most sincere 
gratitude to you, and never can forget your solicitude, and 
the kind care of your excellent wife, which has fully 
equalled that of the best of mothers. I would send you at 
least four times the sum I now do, if my position admitted 
of it; but at all events I shall avail myself at a future and, I 
hope, a brighter day, of every opportunity to acknowledge 
and to do justice to the foundation you have laid for the 
moral and physical good of my Carl. With regard to the 
“Queen of the Night,” our system must continue the same; 
and as Carl is about to undergo an operation in your house 
which will cause him to feel indisposed, and consequently 
make him irritable and susceptible, you must be more 
careful than ever to prevent her having access to him; 
otherwise she might easily contrive to revive all those 
impressions in his mind which we are so anxious to avoid. 


What confidence can be placed in any promise to reform on 
her part, the impertinent scrawl I enclose will best prove 
[in reference, no doubt, to an enclosed note]. I send it 
merely to show you how fully I am justified in the 
precautions I have already adopted with regard to her. On 
this occasion, however, I did not answer like a Sarastro, but 
like a Sultan. I would gladly spare you the anxiety of the 
operation on Carl, but as it must take place in your house, I 
beg you will inform me of the outlay caused by the affair, 
and the expenses consequent on it, which I will thankfully 
repay. Now farewell! Say all that is kind from me to your 
dear children and your excellent wife, to whose continued 
care I commend my Carl. I leave Vienna to-morrow at five 
o’clock A.M., but shall frequently come in from Baden. 


Ever, with sincere esteem, your 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


184. TO G. DEL RIO. 


Mdme. A.G. is requested to order several pairs of good 
linen drawers for Carl. I intrust Carl to her kindness, and 
entirely rely on her motherly care. 


185. TO ZMESKALL. 


Baden, September 5, 1816. 

DEAR Z., — 

I don’t know whether you received a note that I recently 
left on the threshold of your door, for the time was too 
short to enable me to see you. I must therefore repeat my 
request about another servant, as the conduct of my 
present one is such that I cannot possibly keep him.' He 
was engaged on the 25th of April, so on the 25th of 
September he will have been five months with me, and he 
received 50 florins on account. The money for his boots will 
be reckoned from the third month (in my service), and from 
that time at the rate of 40 florins per annum; his livery also 
from the third month. From the very first I resolved not to 
keep him, but delayed discharging him, as I wished to get 
back the value of my florins. In the mean time if I can 
procure another, I will let this one leave my service on the 
15th of the month, and also give him 20 florins for boot 
money, and 5 florins a month for livery (both reckoned from 
the third month), making altogether 35 florins. I ought 
therefore still to receive 15 florins, but these I am willing to 
give up; in this way I shall at all events receive some 
equivalent for my 50 florins. If you can find a suitable 
person, I will give him 2 florins a day while I am in Baden, 
and if he knows how to cook he can use my firewood in the 
kitchen. (I have a kitchen, though I do not cook in it.) If not, 
I will add a few kreutzers to his wages. As soon as I am 


settled in Vienna, he shall have 40 florins a month, and 
board and livery as usual, reckoned from the third month in 
my service, like other servants. It would be a good thing if 
he understood a little tailoring. So now you have my 
proposals, and I beg for an answer by the 10th of this 
month at the latest, that I may discharge my present 
servant on the 2d, with the usual fortnight’s warning; 
otherwise I shall be obliged to keep him for another month, 
and every moment I wish to get rid of him. As for the new 
one, you know pretty well what I require, — good, steady 
conduct, a good character, and not to be of a bloodthirsty 
nature, that I may feel my life to be safe, as, for the sake of 
various scamps in this world, I should like to live a little 
longer. By the 10th, therefore, I shall expect to hear from 
you on this affair. If you don’t run restive, I will soon send 
you my treatise on the four violoncello strings, very 
profoundly handled; the first chapter devoted exclusively to 
entrails in general, the second to catgut in particular. I 
need scarcely give you any further warnings, as you seem 
to be quite on your guard against wounds inflicted before 
certain fortresses. The most profound peace everywhere 
prevails!!! Farewell, my good Zmeskallchen! I am, as ever, 
un povero musico and your friend, BEETHOVEN. 

N.B. I shall probably only require my new servant for 
some months, as, for the sake of my Carl, I must shortly 
engage a housekeeper. 


1 During a quarrel, the servant scratched Beethoven’s face. 


186. TO HERR KAUKA. 


Baden, Sept. 6, 1816. 

MY WORTHY K., — I send you herewith the receipt, 
according to your request, and beg that you will kindly 
arrange that I should have the money by the 1st October, 
and without any deduction, which has hitherto been the 
case; I also particularly beg you will not assign the money 
to Baron P. (I will tell you why when we meet; for the 
present let this remain between ourselves.) Send it either 
direct to myself, or, if it must come through another person, 
do not let it be Baron P. It would be best for the future, as 
the house-rent is paid here for the great house belonging to 
Kinsky, that my money should be paid at the same time. 
This is only my own idea. The Terzet you heard of will soon 
be engraved, which is infinitely preferable to all written 
music; you shall therefore receive an engraved copy, and 
likewise some more of my unruly offspring. In the mean 
time I beg that you will see only what is truly good in them, 
and look with an indulgent eye on the human frailties of 
these poor innocents. Besides, I am full of cares, being in 
reality father to my late brother’s child; indeed I might 
have ushered into the world a second part of the “Flauto 
Magico,” having also been brought into contact with a 
“Queen of the Night.” I embrace you from my heart, and 
hope soon in so far to succeed that you may owe some 
thanks to my Muse. My dear, worthy Kauka, I ever am your 
truly attached friend, BEETHOVEN. 


187. QUERY? 


What would be the result were I to leave this, and indeed 
the kingdom of Austria altogether? Would the life- 
certificate, if signed by the authorities of a non-Austrian 
place, still be valid? 

A tergo. 

I beg you will let me know the postage all my letters have 
cost you. 


188. TO G. DEL RIO. 


Sunday, September 22, 1816. 

Certain things can never be fully expressed. Of this 
nature are my feelings, and especially my gratitude, on 
hearing the details of the operation on Carl from you. You 
will excuse my attempting even remotely to shape these 
into words. I feel certain, however, that you will not decline 
the tribute I gladly pay you; but I say no more. You can 
easily imagine my anxiety to hear how my dear son is going 
on; do not omit to give me your exact address, that I may 
write to you direct. After you left this I wrote to Bernhard 
[Bernard], to make inquiries at your house, but have not yet 
got an answer; so possibly you may have thought me a kind 
of half-reckless barbarian, as no doubt Herr B. has 
neglected to call on you, as well as to write to me. I can 
have no uneasiness about Carl when your admirable wife is 
with him: that is quite out of the question. You can well 
understand how much it grieves me not to be able to take 
part in the sufferings of my Carl, and that I at least wish to 
hear frequently of his progress. As I have renounced such 
an unfeeling, unsympathizing friend as Herr B. [Bernard], I 
must have recourse to your friendship and complaisance on 
this point also, and shall hope soon to receive a few lines 
from you. I beg to send my best regards and a thousand 
thanks to your admirable wife. 


In haste, your 
BEETHOVEN. 


I wish you to express to Smetana [the surgeon] my 
esteem and high consideration. 


189. TO G. DEL RIO. 


If you do not object, I beg you will allow Carl to come to me 
with the bearer of this. I forgot, in my haste, to say that all 
the love and goodness which Mdme. A.G. [Giannatasio] 
showed my Carl during his illness are inscribed in the list 
of my obligations, and I hope one day to show that they are 
ever present in my mind. Perhaps I may see you to-day with 
Carl. 


In haste, your sincere friend, 
L. V BEETHOVEN. 


190. TO WEGELER. 


I take the opportunity through J. Simrock to remind you of 
myself. I hope you received the engraving of me [by 
Letronne], and likewise the Bohemian glass. When I next 
make a pilgrimage through Bohemia you shall have 
something more of the same kind. Farewell! You are a 
husband and a father; so am I, but without a wife. My love 
to your dear ones — to our dear ones. 


Your friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


191. WRITTEN IN ENGLISH TO MR. 
BIRCHALL, MUSIC SELLER, 
LONDON. 


Vienna, 1. Oct. 1816. 

MY DEAR SIR, — 

I have duly received the £5 and thought previously you 
would non increase the number of Englishmen neglecting 
their word and honor, as I had the misfortune of meeting 
with two of this sort. In replic to the other topics of your 
favor, I have no objection to write variations according to 
your plan, and I hope you will not find £30 too much, the 
Accompaniment will be a Flute or Violin or a Violoncello; 
you'll either decide it when you send me the approbation of 
the price, or you'll leave it to me. I expect to receive the 
songs or poetry — the sooner the better, and you'll favor 
me also with the probable number of Works of Variations 
you are inclined to receive of me. The Sonata in G with the 
accompan’t of a Violin to his Imperial Highnesse Archduke 
Rodolph of Austria — it is Op’a 96. The Trio in Bb is 
dedicated to the same and is O. The Piano arrangement of 
the Symphony in A is dedicated to the Empress of the 
Russians — meaning the Wife of the Emp’r Alexander — O. 

Concerning the expences of copying and packing it is not 
possible to fix him before hand, they are at any rate not 
considerable, and you'll please to consider that you have to 
deal with a man of honor, who will not charge one 6p. more 
than he is charged for himself. Messrs. Fries & Co. will 
account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. — The postage may be 


lessened as I have been told. I offer you of my Works the 
following new ones. A Grand Sonata for the Pianoforte 
alone £40. A Trio for the Piano with accomp’t of Violin and 
Violoncello for £50. It is possible that somebody will offer 
you other works of mine to purchase, for ex. the score of 
the Grand Symphony in A. — With regard to the 
arrangement of this Symphony for the Piano I beg you not 
to forget that you are not to publish it until I have 
appointed the day of its publication here in Vienna. This 
cannot be otherwise without making myself guilty of a 
dishonorable act — but the Sonata with the Violin and the 
Trio in B fl. may be published without any delay. 

With all the new works, which you will have of me or 
which I offer you, it rests with you to name the day of their 
publication at your own choice: I entreat you to honor me 
as soon as possible with an answer having many ordres for 
compositions and that you may not be delayed. My address 
or direction is Monsieur Louis van Beethoven 
No. 1055 & 1056 Sailerstette 3d. Stock. Vienna. 

You may send your letter, if you please, direct to your 
most humble servant LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


192. TO ZMESKALL. 


Oct. 24, 1816. 

WELL BORN, AND YET EVIL BORN! (AS WE ALL ARE!) 
We are in Baden to-day, and intend to bring the celebrated 
naturalist Ribini a collection of dead leaves. To-morrow we 
purpose paying you not only a visit but a visitation. 


Your devoted 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


193. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


November, 1816.’ 

I have been again much worse, so that I can only venture 
to go out a little in the daytime; I am, however, getting 
better, and hope now to have the honor of waiting on Y.R.H. 
three times a week. Meanwhile, I have many and great 
cares in these terrible times (which surpass anything we 
have ever experienced), and which are further augmented 
by having become the father since last November of a poor 
orphan. All this tends to retard my entire restoration to 
health. I wish Y.R.H. all imaginable good and happiness, 
and beg you will graciously receive and not misinterpret 
Your, &c., &c. 

[K.] 
1A year after Carl von Beethoven’s death (Nov. 15, 1815). 


194. TO FREIHERR VON 
SCHWEIGER. 


BEST! 
MOST AMIABLE! 
FIRST AND FOREMOST TURNER MEISTER OF EUROPE! 


The bearer of this is a poor devil! (like many another!!!) 
You could assist him by asking your gracious master 
whether he is disposed to purchase one of his small but 
neat pianos. I also beg you will recommend him to any of 
the Chamberlains or Adjutants of the Archduke Carl, to see 
whether it is possible that H.R.H. would buy one of these 
instruments for his Duchess. We therefore request an 
introduction from the illustrious Turner Meister for this 
poor devil! to the Chamberlains and Adjutants of the 
household. 


Likewise 


poor devil, 
[K.] L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


1 A name cannot now be found for the “poor devil.” 


195. TO G. DEL RIO. 


Nov. 16, 1816. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, — My household seems about to 
make shipwreck, or something very like it. You know that I 
was duped into taking this house on false pretexts; besides, 
my health does not seem likely to improve in a hurry. To 
engage a tutor under such circumstances, whose character 
and whose very exterior even are unknown to me, and thus 
to intrust my Carl’s education to hap-hazard, is quite out of 
the question, no matter how great the sacrifices which I 
shall be again called on to make. I beg you, therefore, to 
keep Carl for the ensuing quarter, commencing on the 9th. 
I will in so far comply with your proposal as to the 
cultivation of the science of music, that Carl may come to 
me two or three times a week, leaving you at six o’clock in 
the evening and staying with me till the following morning, 
when he can return to you by eight o’clock. It would be too 
fatiguing for Carl to come every day, and indeed too great 
an effort and tie for me likewise, as the lessons must be 
given at the same fixed hour. 

During this quarter we can discuss more minutely the 
most suitable plan for Carl, taking into consideration both 
his interests and my own. I must, alas! mention my own 
also in these times, which are daily getting worse. If your 
garden residence had agreed with my health, everything 
might have been easily adjusted. With regard to my debt to 
you for the present quarter, I beg you will be so obliging as 
to call on me, that I may discharge it; the bearer of this has 


the good fortune to be endowed by Providence with a vast 
amount of stupidity, which I by no means grudge him the 
benefit of, provided others do not suffer by it. As to the 
remaining expenses incurred for Carl, either during his 
illness or connected with it, I must, for a few days only, 
request your indulgence, having great calls on me at 
present from all quarters. I wish also to know what fee I 
ought to give Smetana for the successful operation he 
performed; were I rich, or not in the same sad position in 
which all are who have linked their fate to this country 
(always excepting Austrian usurers), I would make no 
inquiries on the subject; and I only wish you to give me a 
rough estimate of the proper fee. Farewell! I cordially 
embrace you, and shall always look on you as a friend of 
mine and of Carl’s. 


Iam, with esteem, your 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


196. TO G. DEL RIO. 


Though I would gladly spare you all needless disagreeable 
trouble, I cannot, unluckily, do so on this occasion. 
Yesterday, in searching for some papers, I found this pile, 
which has been sent to me respecting Carl. I do not quite 
understand them, and you would oblige me much by 
employing some one to make out a regular statement of all 
your outlay for Carl, so that I may send for it to-morrow. I 
hope you did not misunderstand me when I yesterday 
alluded to magnanimity, which certainly was not meant for 
you, but solely for the “Queen of the Night,” who is never 
weary of hoisting the sails of her vindictiveness against me; 
so on this account I require vouchers, more for the 
satisfaction of others than for her sake (as I never will 
submit to render her any account of my actions). No stamp 
is required, and the sum alone for each quarter need be 
specified, for I believe most of the accounts are 
forthcoming; so all you have to do is to append them to 
your prospectus [the conclusion illegible]. 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


197. TO G. DEL RIO. 


Nov. 14, 1816. 

MY GOOD FRIEND, — I beg you will allow Carl to come 
to me to-morrow, as it is the anniversary of his father’s 
death [Nov. 15th], and we wish to visit his grave together. I 
shall probably come to fetch him between twelve and one 
o’clock. I wish to know the effect of my treatment of Carl, 
after your recent complaints. In the mean time, it touched 
me exceedingly to find him so susceptible as to his honor. 
Before we left your house I gave him some hints on his 
want of industry, and while walking together in a graver 
mood than usual, he pressed my hand vehemently, but met 
with no response from me. At dinner he scarcely eat 
anything, and said that he felt very melancholy, the cause of 
which I could not extract from him. At last, in the course of 
our walk, he owned that he was vexed because he had not 
been so industrious as usual. I said what I ought on the 
subject, but in a kinder manner than before. This, however, 
proves a certain delicacy of feeling, and such traits lead me 
to augur all that is good. If I cannot come to you to-morrow, 
I hope you will let me know by a few lines the result of my 
conference with Carl. 

I once more beg you to let me have the account due for 
the last quarter. I thought that you had misunderstood my 
letter, or even worse than that. I warmly commend my poor 
orphan to your good heart, and, with kind regards to all, I 


remain Your friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


198. TO G. DEL RIO. 


MY GOOD FRIEND, — 

Pray forgive me for having allowed the enclosed sum to 
be ready for you during the last twelve days or more, and 
not having sent it. I have been very much occupied, and am 
only beginning to recover, though indeed the word recovery 
has not yet been pronounced. 


In haste, with much esteem, ever yours, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


199. TO HERR TSCHISCHKA. 


SIR, — 

It is certainly of some moment to me not to appear in a 
false light, which must account for the accompanying 
statement being so prolix. As to the future system of 
education, I can at all events congratulate myself on having 
done all that I could possibly effect at present for the best, 
and trust that the future may be in accordance with it. But 
if the welfare of my nephew demands a change, I shall be 
the first not only to propose such a step, but to carry it out. 
I am no self-interested guardian, but I wish to establish a 
new monument to my name through my nephew. I have no 
need of my nephew, but he has need of me. Idle talk and 
calumnies are beneath the dignity of a man with proper 
self-respect, and what can be said when these extend even 
to the subject of linen!!! This might cause me great 
annoyance, but a just man ought to be able to bear injustice 
without in the most remote degree deviating from the path 
of right. In this conviction I will stand fast, and nothing 
shall make me flinch. To deprive me of my nephew would 
indeed entail a heavy responsibility. As a matter of policy as 
well as of morality, such a step would be productive of evil 
results to my nephew. I urgently recommend his interests 
to you. As for me, my actions for his benefit (not for my 
own) must speak for me. 


I remain, with esteem, 
Your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


Being very busy, and rather indisposed, I must claim your 
indulgence for the writing of the memorial. 


200. WRITTEN IN ENGLISH TO MR. 
BIRCHALL, — LONDON. 


Vienna 14. December 1816 — 1055 Sailerstette. 

DEAR SIR, — 

I give you my word of honor that I have signed and 
delivered the receipt to the home Fries and Co. some day 
last August, who as they say have transmitted it to Messrs. 
Coutts and Co. where you’ll have the goodness to apply. 
Some error might have taken place that instead of Messrs. 
C. sending it to you they have been directed to keep it till 
fetched. Excuse this irregularity, but it is not my fault, nor 
had I ever the idea of withholding it from the circumstance 
of the £5 not being included. Should the receipt not come 
forth as Messrs. C., Iam ready to sign any other, and you 
shall have it directly with return of post. 

If you find Variations — in my style — too dear at £30, I 
will abate for the sake of your friendship one third — and 
you have the offer of such Variations as fixed in our former 
lettres for £20 each Air. 

Please to publish the Symphony in A immediately — as 
well as the Sonata — and the Trio — they being ready here. 
The Grand Opera Fidelio is my work. The arrangement for 
the Pianoforte has been published here under my care, but 
the score of the Opera itself is not yet published. I have 
given a copy of the score to Mr. Neate under the seal of 
friendship and whom I shall direct to treat for my account 
in case an offer should present. 


I anxiously hope your health is improving, give me leave 
to subscrive myself 


Dear Sir 
Your very obedient Serv. 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


201. TO ZMESKALL. 


Dec. 16, 1816. 

With this, dear Zmeskall, you will receive my friendly 
dedication [a stringed quartet, O], which may, I hope, serve 
as a pleasant memorial of our long-enduring friendship 
here; pray accept it as a proof of my esteem, and not 
merely as the extreme end of a thread long since spun out 
(for you are one of my earliest friends in Vienna). 

Farewell! Beware of mouldering fortresses! for an attack 
on them will be more trying than on those in a better state 
of preservation! As ever, 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


N.B. When you have a moment’s leisure, let me know the 
probable cost of a livery, without linen, but including hat 
and boots. Strange changes have come to pass in my house. 
The man is off to the devil, Iam thankful to say, whereas his 
wife seems the more resolved to take root here. 


202. TO FRAU VON STREICHER — 
NEE STEIN. 


Dec. 28, 1816. 

N —— ought to have given you the New Year’s tickets 
yesterday, but it seems she did not do so. The day before I 
was occupied with Maelzel, whose business was pressing, 
as he leaves this so soon; otherwise you may be sure that I 
would have hurried up again to see you. Your dear kind 
daughter was with me yesterday, but I scarcely ever 
remember being so ill; my precious servants were occupied 
from seven o’clock till ten at night in trying to heat the 
stove. The bitter cold, particularly in my room, caused me a 
chill, and the whole of yesterday I could scarcely move a 
limb. All day I was coughing, and had the most severe 
headache I ever had in my life; so by six o’clock in the 
evening I was obliged to go to bed, where I still am, though 
feeling somewhat better. Your brother dined with me 
yesterday, and has shown me great kindness. You are aware 
that on the same day, the 27th of December, I discharged B. 
[Baberl]. I cannot endure either of these vile creatures; I 
wonder if Nany will behave rather better from the 
departure of her colleague? I doubt it — but in that case I 
shall send her packing without any ceremony. She is too 
uneducated for a housekeeper, indeed quite a beast; but 
the other, in spite of her pretty face, is even lower than the 
beasts. As the New Year draws near, I think five florins will 
be enough for Nany; I have not paid her the charge for 


making her spencer, on account of her bad behavior to you. 
The other certainly deserves no New Year’s gift; besides, 
she has nine florins of mine on hand, and when she leaves I 
don’t expect to receive more than four or five florins of that 
sum. I wish to have your opinion about all this. Pray accept 
my best wishes for your welfare, which are offered in all 
sincerity. I am your debtor in so many ways, that I really 
often feel quite ashamed. Farewell; I trust I may always 
retain your friendship. 


Now, as ever, your friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


203. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


I thank you for the interest you take in me. I am rather 
better, though to-day again I have been obliged to endure a 
great deal from Nany; but I shied half a dozen books at her 
head by way of a New Year’s gift. We have stripped off the 
leaves (by sending off Baberl) and lopped off the branches, 
but we must extirpate the roots, till nothing is left but the 
actual soil. 


204. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


Nany is not strictly honest, and an odiously stupid animal 
into the bargain. Such people must be managed not by love 
but by fear. I now see this clearly. Her account-book alone 
cannot show you everything clearly; you must often drop in 
unexpectedly at dinner-time, like an avenging angel, to see 
with your own eyes what we actually have. I never dine at 
home now, unless I have some friend as my guest, for I 
have no wish to pay as much for one person as would serve 
for four. I shall now soon have my dear son Carl with me, so 
economy is more necessary than ever. I cannot prevail on 
myself to go to you; I know you will forgive this. I am very 
sensitive, and not used to such things, so the less ought I to 
expose myself to them. In addition to twelve kreutzers for 
bread, Nany has a roll of white bread every morning. Is this 
usual? — and it is the same with the cook. A daily roll for 
breakfast comes to eighteen florins a year. Farewell, and 
work well for me. Mdlle. Nany is wonderfully changed for 
the better since I sent the half-dozen books at her head. 
Probably they chanced to come in collision with her dull 
brain or her bad heart; at all events, she now plays the part 
of a penitent swindler!!! 


In haste, yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


205. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


Nany yesterday took me to task in the vulgar manner usual 
with people of her low class, about my complaining to you; 
so she evidently knew that I had written to you on the 
subject. All the devilry began again yesterday morning, but 
I made short work of it by throwing the heavy arm-chair 
beside my bed at B.’s head, which procured me peace for 
the rest of the day. They always take their revenge on me 
when I write to you, or when they discover any 
communication between us. 

I do thank Heaven that I everywhere find men who 
interest themselves in me; one of the most distinguished 
Professors in this University has in the kindest manner 
undertaken all that concerns Carl’s education. If you 
happen to meet any of the Giannatasios at Czerny’s, you 
had better know nothing of what is going on about Carl, 
and say that it is contrary to my usual habit to disclose my 
plans, as when a project is told to others it is no longer 
exclusively your own. They would like to interfere in the 
matter, and I do not choose that these commonplace people 
should do so, both for my own sake and Carl’s. Over their 
portico is inscribed, in golden letters, “Educational 
Institution,” whereas “Non-Educational Institution” would 
be more appropriate. 

As for the servants, there is only one voice about their 
immorality, to which all the other annoyances here may be 
ascribed. 


Pray receive my benediction in place of that of the 
Klosterneuburgers.! 


In haste, your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Frau von Streicher was at that time in Klosterneuburg. 


206. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


Judgment was executed to-day on the notorious criminal! 
She bore it nearly in the same spirit as Caesar did Brutus’s 
dagger, except that in the former case truth formed the 
basis, while in hers only wicked malice. The kitchen-maid 
seems more handy than the former ill-conducted beauty; 
she no longer shows herself, — a sign that she does not 
expect a good character from me, though I really had some 
thoughts of giving her one. The kitchen-maid at first made 
rather a wry face about carrying wood, &c. 


207. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Last day of December, 1816. 

I have been again obliged to keep my room ever since 
the Burgher concert,'! and some time must no doubt elapse 
before I shall be able to dismiss all precautions as to my 
health. The year is about to close; and with this new year 
my warmest wishes are renewed for the welfare of Y.R.H.; 
but indeed these have neither beginning nor end with me, 
for every day I cherish the same aspirations for Y.R.H. If I 
may venture to add a wish for myself to the foregoing, it is, 
that I may daily thrive and prosper more in Y.R.H.’s good 
graces. The master will always strive not to be unworthy of 
the favor of his illustrious master and pupil. 

[K.] 


1 Beethoven directed his A major Symphony in the Burgher concert in the 
Royal Redoutensaal on the 25th December, 1816. 


208. TO G. DEL RIO. 


... AS to his mother, she urgently requested to see Carl in 
my house. You have sometimes seen me tempted to place 
more confidence in her, and my feelings would lead me to 
guard against harshness towards her, especially as it is not 
in her power to injure Carl. But you may well imagine that 
to one usually so independent of others, the annoyances to 
which I am exposed through Carl are often utterly 
insupportable, and above all with regard to his mother; I 
am only too glad to hear nothing of her, which is the cause 
of my avoiding her name. With respect to Carl, I beg you 
will enforce the strictest discipline on him, and if he refuses 
to obey your orders or to do his duty, I trust you will at once 
punish him. Treat him as if he were your own child rather 
than a mere pupil, for I already told you that during his 
father’s lifetime he only submitted to the discipline of 
blows, which was a bad system; still, such was the fact, and 
we must not forget it. 

If you do not see much of me, pray ascribe it solely to the 
little inclination I have for society, which is sometimes more 
developed and sometimes less; and this you might attribute 
to a change in my feelings, but it is not so. What is good 
alone lives in my memory, and not what is painful. Pray 
impute therefore solely to these hard times my not more 
practically showing my gratitude to you on account of Carl. 
God, however, directs all things; so my position may 
undergo a favorable change, when I shall hasten to show 


you how truly I am, with sincere esteem, your grateful 
friend, L. V. BEETHOVEN. 
I beg you will read this letter to Carl. 


209. TO G. DEL RIO. 


Carl must be at H.B.’s to-day before four o’clock; I must 
request you therefore to ask his professor to dismiss him at 
half-past three o’clock; if this cannot be managed he must 
not go into school at all. In the latter case, I will come 
myself and fetch him; in the former, I will meet him in the 
passage of the University. To avoid all confusion, I beg for 
an explicit answer as to what you settle. As you have been 
loudly accused of showing great party feeling, I will take 
Carl myself. If you do not see me, attribute it to my distress 
of mind, for I am now only beginning to feel the full force of 
this terrible incident. 


In haste, your 
BEETHOVEN. 


J Probably the reversal of the first decree in the lawsuit with Carl’s mother, 
who in order to procure a verdict more favorable to her claims, pointed out to 
the Austrian “Landrecht,” where the lawsuit had been hitherto carried on, an 
error in their proceedings, the “Van,” prefixed to Beethoven’s name, having 
been considered by them a sign of nobility. Beethoven was cited to appear, and 
on the appointed day, pointing to his head and his heart, he said, “My nobility is 
here, and here.” The proceedings were then transferred to the “magistrate,” 
who was in universal bad odor from his mode of conducting his business. 


210. TO G. DEL RIO. 


The assertions of this wicked woman have made such a 
painful impression on me, that I cannot possibly answer 
every point to-day; to-morrow you shall have a detailed 
account of it all; but on no pretext whatever allow her to 
have access to Carl, and adhere to your rule that she is only 
to see him once a month. As she has been once this month 
already, she cannot come again till the next. 


In haste, your 
BEETHOVEN. 


211. TO HOFRATH VON MOSEL. 


1817. 


SIR, — 

I sincerely rejoice that we take the same view as to the 
terms in use to denote the proper time in music which have 
descended to us from barbarous times. For example, what 
can be more irrational than the general term allegro, which 
only means lively; and how far we often are from 
comprehending the real time, so that the piece itself 
contradicts the designation. As for the four chief 
movements, — which are, indeed, far from possessing the 
truth or accuracy of the four cardinal points, — we readily 
agree to dispense with them, but it is quite another matter 
as to the words that indicate the character of the music; 
these we cannot consent to do away with, for while the 
time is, as it were, part and parcel of the piece, the words 
denote the spirit in which it is conceived. 

So far as I am myself concerned, I have long purposed 
giving up those inconsistent terms allegro, andante, adagio, 
and presto; and Maelzel’s metronome furnishes us with the 
best opportunity of doing so. I here pledge myself no longer 
to make use of them in any of my new compositions. It is 
another question whether we can by this means attain the 
necessary universal use of the metronome. I scarcely think 
we shall! I make no doubt that we shall be loudly 
proclaimed as despots; but if the cause itself were to derive 
benefit from this, it would at least be better than to incur 
the reproach of Feudalism! In our country, where music has 


become a national requirement, and where the use of the 
metronome must be enjoined on every village schoolmaster, 
the best plan would be for Maelzel to endeavor to sell a 
certain number of metronomes by subscription, at the 
present higher prices, and as soon as the number covers 
his expenses, he can sell the metronomes demanded by the 
national requirements at so cheap a rate, that we may 
certainly anticipate their universal use and circulation. Of 
course some persons must take the lead in giving an 
impetus to the undertaking. You may safely rely on my 
doing what is in my power, and I shall be glad to hear what 
post you mean to assign to me in the affair. 


Iam, sir, with esteem, your obedient 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


212. TO S.A. STEINER, MUSIC 
PUBLISHER, — VIENNA. 


HIGHEST BORN! MOST ADMIRABLE! AND MARVELLOUS 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL!! 

We beg you to give us bank-notes for twenty-four gold 
ducats at yesterday’s rate of exchange, and to send them to 
us this evening or to-morrow, in order that we may 
forthwith remit and transmit them. I should be glad and 
happy if your trustworthy Adjutant were to bring me these, 
as I have something particular to say to him. He must 
forget all his resentment, like a good Christian; we 
acknowledge his merits and do not contest his demerits. In 
short, and once for all, we wish to see him. This evening 
would suit us best. 

We have the honor to remain, most astounding 
Lieutenant-General! your devoted 

GENERALISSIMUS. 


1 Beethoven styled himself “Generalissimus,” Herr A. Steiner “Lieutenant- 
General,” and his partner, Tobias Haslinger, “Adjutant” and “Adjutant-General.” 


213. TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL VON 
STEINER. — PRIVATE. 


PUBLICANDUM, — 

After due consideration, and by the advice of our 
Council, we have determined and decreed that henceforth 
on all our works published with German titles, the word 
Pianoforte is to be replaced by that of Hammer Clavier, and 
our worthy Lieutenant-General, his Adjutant, and all whom 
it may concern, are charged with the execution of this 
order. 

Instead of Pianoforte — Hammer Clavier. 

Such is our will and pleasure. 

Given on the 23d of January, 1817, by the 
Generalissimus. 

Manu propria. 


214. TO STEINER. 


The following dedication occurred to me of my new Sonata: 


“Sonata for the Pianoforte, 

or 

Hammer Clavier. 

Composed and dedicated to Frau Baronin Dorothea 
Ertmann — née Graumann, 

by 

Ludwig van Beethoven.” 


If the title is already engraved, I have the two following 
proposals to make; viz., that I pay for one title — I mean 
that it should be at my expense, or reserved for another 
new sonata of mine, for which purpose the mines of the 
Lieutenant-General (or pleno titulo, Lieutenant-General and 
First Councillor of State) must be opened to usher it into 
the light of day; the title to be previously shown to a good 
linguist. Hammer Clavier is certainly German, and so is the 
device. Honor to whom honor is due! How is it, then, that I 
have as yet received no reports of the carrying out of my 
orders, which, however, have no doubt been attended to? 


Ever and always your attached 
Amicus 

ad Amicum 

de Amico. 


Q Ad — ju — tant! 
N.B. I beg you will observe the most profound silence 


about the dedication, as I wish it to be a surprise! 


215. TO ZMESKALL. 


Jan. 30, 1817. 

DEAR Z., — You seem to place me on a level with 
Schuppanzigh, &c., and have distorted the plain and simple 
meaning of my words. You are not my debtor, but I am 
yours, and now you make me so more than ever. I cannot 
express to you the pain your gift has caused me, and I must 
candidly say that I cannot give you one friendly glance in 
return. Although you confine yourself to the practice of 
music, still you have often recourse to the power of 
imagination, and it seems to me that this not unfrequently 
leads to uncalled-for caprice on your part; at least, so it 
appeared to me from your letter after my dedication. 
Loving as my sentiments are towards you, and much as I 
prize all your goodness, still I feel provoked! — much 
provoked! — terribly provoked! 


Your debtor afresh, 
Who will, however, contrive to have his revenge, 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


216. TO STEINER & CO. 


The Adjutant’s innocence is admitted, and there is an end 
of it! 

We beg you to be so good as to send us two copies in 
score of the Symphony in A. We likewise wish to know 
when we may expect a copy of the Sonata for Baroness von 
Ertmann, as she leaves this, most probably, the day after to- 
morrow. 

No. 3 — I mean the enclosed note — is from a musical 
friend in Silesia, not a rich man, for whom I have frequently 
had my scores written out. He wishes to have these works 
of Mozart in his library; as my servant, however, has the 
good fortune, by the grace of God, to be one of the greatest 
blockheads in the world (which is saying a good deal), I 
cannot make use of him for this purpose. Be so kind 
therefore as to send to Herr —— (for the Generalissimus 
can have no dealings with a petty tradesman), and desire 
him to write down the price of each work and send it to me 
with my two scores in A, and also an answer to my 
injunction about Ertmann, as early to-day as you can 
(presto, prestissimo!) — nota bene, the finale to be a march 
in double-quick time. I recommend the best execution of 
these orders, so that no further obstacle may intervene to 
my recovery. 


L. VAN BEETHOVEN, 
The best generalissimus for the good, 
But the devil himself for the bad! 


217. TO STEINER. 


The Lieutenant-General is requested to send his Diabolum, 

that I may tell him myself my opinion of the “Battle,” which 

is printed in the vilest manner. There is much to be altered. 
THE G —— S. 


218. TO TOBIAS HASLINGER. 


MY GOOD ADJUTANT, — 

Best of all little fellows! Do see again about that house, 
and get it for me. I am very anxious also to procure the 
treatise on education. It is of some importance to me to be 
able to compare my own opinions on this subject with those 
of others, and thus still further improve them. As for our 
juvenile Adjutant, I think I shall soon have hit on the right 
system for his education. Your CONTRA FA, 

Manu propria. 


219. TO THE HIGH-BORN HERR 
HAS LINGER, HONORARY MEMBER 
OF THE HOFEN GRABENS AND 
PATER NOSTER GASSCHEN. 


BEST OF ALL PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, — 

Be kinder than kind, and throw off a hundred 
impressions of the accompanying small plate.! I will repay 
you threefold and fourfold. Farewell! 

Your 

BEETHOVEN. 


1 This is possibly the humorous visiting-card that Beethoven sometimes sent to 
his friends, with the inscription Wir bleiben die Alten (“We are the same as 
ever”), and on reversing the card, a couple of asses stared them in the face! 
Frau Eyloff told me of a similar card that her brother Schindler once got from 
Beethoven on a New Year’s day. 


220. TO BARONESS DOROTHEA VON 
ERTMANN.' 


Feb. 23, 1817. 

MY DEAR AND VALUED DOROTHEA CECILIA, — You 
have no doubt often misjudged me, from my apparently 
forbidding manner; much of this arose from circumstances, 
especially in earlier days, when my nature was less 
understood than at present. You know the manifestations of 
those self-elected apostles who promote their interests by 
means very different from those of the true Gospel. I did 
not wish to be included in that number. Receive now what 
has been long intended for you,? and may it serve as a proof 
of my admiration of your artistic talent, and likewise of 
yourself! My not having heard you recently at Cz —— 
[Czerny’s] was owing to indisposition, which at last appears 
to be giving way to returning health. 

I hope soon to hear how you get on at St. Polten [where 
her husband’s regiment was at that time quartered], and 
whether you still think of your admirer and friend, L. VAN 
BEETHOVEN. 

My kindest regards to your excellent husband. 

1 It was admitted that she played Beethoven’s compositions with the most 
admirable taste and feeling. Mendelssohn thought so in 1830 at Milan, and 


mentions it in his Letters from Italy and Switzerland. 


2 Undoubtedly the Sonata dedicated to her, O. 


221. TO ZMESKALL. 


DEAR Z., — I introduce to your notice the bearer of this, 
young Bocklet, who is a very clever violin-player. If you can 
be of any service to him through your acquaintances, do 
your best for him, especially as he is warmly recommended 
to me from Prague.! 

As ever, your true friend, BEETHOVEN. 


1 Carl Maria Bocklet, a well-known and distinguished pianist in Vienna. He told 
me himself that he came for the first time to Vienna in 1817, where he stayed 
six weeks. On April 8th he gave a violin concert in the Kleine Redoutensaale. 
He brought a letter of introduction to Beethoven, from his friend Dr. Berger in 
Prague. 


222. TO STEINER & CO. 


The Lieutenant-General is desired to afford all aid and help 
to the young artist Bocklet from Prague. He is the bearer of 
this note, and a virtuoso on the violin. We hope that our 
command will be obeyed, especially as we subscribe 
ourselves, with the most vehement regard, your 
GENERALISSIMUS. 


223. TO G. DEL RIO. 


I only yesterday read your letter attentively at home. I am 
prepared to give up Carl to you at any moment, although I 
think it best not to do so till after the examination on 
Monday; but I will send him sooner if you wish it. At all 
events it would be advisable afterwards to remove him 
from here, and to send him to Mölk, or some place where 
he will neither see nor hear anything more of his 
abominable mother. When he is in the midst of strangers, 
he will meet with less support, and find that he can only 
gain the love and esteem of others by his own merits. 


In haste, your 
BEETHOVEN. 


224. TO G. DEL RIO. 


I request you, my dear friend, to inquire whether in any of 
the houses in your vicinity there are lodgings to be had at 
Michaelmas, consisting of a few rooms. You must not fail to 
do this for me to-day or to-morrow. 


Your friend, 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


PS. — N.B. Though I would gladly profit by your kind 
offer of living in your garden-house, various circumstances 
render this impossible. My kind regards to all your family. 


225. TO G. DEL RIO. 


HOUSE OF GIANNATASIO! — The treatise on the piano is a 
general one, — that is, it is a kind of compendium. Besides, 
I am pleased with the Swiss [probably Weber, a young 
musician who had been recommended to him], but the 
“Guaden” is no longer the fashion. 

In haste, the devoted servant and friend of the 
Giannatasio family, BEETHOVEN. 


226. TO G. DEL RIO. 


You herewith receive through Carl, my dear friend, the 
ensuing quarter due to you. I beg you will attend more to 
the cultivation of his feelings and kindness of heart, as the 
latter in particular is the lever of all that is good; and no 
matter how a man’s kindly feeling may be ridiculed or 
depreciated, still our greatest authors, such as Goethe and 
others, consider it an admirable quality; indeed, many 
maintain that without it no man can ever be very 
distinguished, nor can any depth of character exist. 

My time is too limited to say more, but we can discuss 
verbally how in my opinion Carl ought to be treated on this 
point. 


Your friend and servant, 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


Alser Vorstadt — Beim Apfel, 2ter Etage, 
No. 12, Leiberz, Dressmaker. 


227. TO G. DEL RIO. 


This is at any rate the first time that it has been necessary 
to remind me of an agreeable duty; very pressing business 
connected with my art, as well as other causes, made me 
totally forget the account, but this shall not occur again. As 
for my servant bringing home Carl in the evening, the 
arrangement is already made. In the mean time I thank you 
for having been so obliging as to send your servant for him 
yesterday, as I knew nothing about it, so that Carl probably 
must otherwise have remained at Czerny’s. Carl’s boots are 
too small, and he has repeatedly complained of this; 
indeed, they are so bad that he can scarcely walk, and it 
will take some time before they can be altered to fit him. 
This kind of thing ruins the feet, so I beg you will not allow 
him to wear them again till they are made larger. 

With regard to his pianoforte studies, I beg you will keep 
him strictly to them; otherwise his music-master would be 
of no use. Yesterday Carl could not play the whole day, I 
have repeatedly wished to hear him play over his lessons, 
but have been obliged to come away without doing so. 

“La musica merita d’esser studiata.” 

Besides, the couple of hours now appointed for his music 
lessons are quite insufficient. I must therefore the more 
earnestly urge on you their being strictly adhered to. It is 
by no means unusual that this point should be attended to 
in an institute; an intimate friend of mine has also a boy at 
school, who is to become a professor of music, where every 
facility for study is afforded him; indeed, I was rather 


struck by finding the boy quite alone in a distant room 
practising, neither disturbing others, nor being himself 
disturbed. 

I beg you will allow me to send for Carl to-morrow about 
half-past ten o’clock, as I wish to see what progress he has 
made, and to take him with me to some musicians. 

I am, with all possible esteem, your friend, 

L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


228. TO CZERNY. 


DEAR CZERNY, — I beg you will treat Carl with as much 
patience as possible; for though he does not as yet get on 
quite as you and I could wish, still I fear he will soon do 
even less, because (though I do not want him to know it) he 
is over-fatigued by the injudicious distribution of his lesson 
hours. Unluckily it is not easy to alter this; so pray, however 
strict you may be, show him every indulgence, which will, I 
am sure, have also a better effect on Carl under such 
unfavorable circumstances. 

With respect to his playing with you, when he has finally 
acquired the proper mode of fingering, and plays in right 
time, and gives the notes with tolerable correctness, you 
must only then first direct his attention to the mode of 
execution; and when he is sufficiently advanced, do not 
stop his playing on account of little mistakes, but only point 
them out at the end of the piece. Although I have myself 
given very little instruction, I have always followed this 
system, which quickly forms a musician; and this is, after 
all, one of the first objects of art, and less fatiguing both to 
master and scholar. In certain passages, like the following, 

I wish all the fingers to be used; and also in similar ones, 
such as these, — 

so that they may go very smoothly; such passages can 
indeed be made to sound very perlés, or like a pearl, played 
by fewer fingers, but sometimes we wish for a different 


kind of jewel.' More as to this some other time. I hope that 
you will receive these suggestions in the same kindly spirit 
in which they are offered and intended. In any event I am, 
and ever must remain, your debtor. May my candor serve 
as a pledge of my wish to discharge this debt at some 
future day! 


Your true friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Carl Czerny relates in the Vienna A.M. Zeitung of 1845, No. 113, as follows:— 
“Beethoven came to me usually every day himself with the boy, and used to say 
to me, ‘You must not think that you please me by making Carl play my works; I 
am not so childish as to wish anything of the kind. Give him whatever you think 
best.’ I named Clementi. ‘Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘Clementi is very good indeed;’ and, 
added he, laughing, ‘Give Carl occasionally what is according to rule, that he 
may hereafter come to what is contrary to rule.’ After a hit of this sort, which 
he introduced into almost every speech, he used to burst into a loud peal of 
laughter. Having in the earlier part of his career been often reproached by the 
critics with his irregularities, he was in the habit of alluding to this with gay 
humor.” 


229. TO CZERNY. 


DEAR CZERNY, — 

I beg you will say nothing on that particular subject at 
Giannatasio’s, who dined with us on the day you were so 
good as to call on me; he requested this himself. I will tell 
you the reason when we meet. I hope to be able to prove 
my gratitude for your patience with my nephew, that I may 
not always remain your debtor. In haste, Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


230. TO CZERNY. 


DEAR CZERNY, — 

Can you in any way assist the man I now send to you (a 
pianoforte maker and tuner from Baden) in selling his 
instruments? Though small in size, their manufacture is 
solid. In haste, 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


231. TO ZMESKALL. 


Wednesday, July 3, 1817. 

DEAR ZMESKALL, — I have changed my mind. It might 
hurt the feelings of Carl’s mother to see her child in the 
house of a stranger, which would be more harsh than I like; 
so I shall allow her to come to my house to-morrow; a 
certain tutor at Puthon, of the name of Bihler, will also be 
present. I should be extremely glad if you could be with me 
about six o’clock, but not later. Indeed, I earnestly beg you 
to come, as I am desirous to show the Court that you are 
present, for there is no doubt that a Court Secretary will be 
held in higher estimation by them than a man without an 
official character, whatever his moral character may be! 

Now, jesting apart, independent of my real affection for 
you, your coming will be of great service to me. I shall 
therefore expect you without fail. I beg you will not take my 
badinage amiss. I am, with sincere esteem, Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN 


232. TO G. DEL RIO. 


Your friend has no doubt told you of my intention to send 
for Carl early to-morrow. I wish to place his mother in a 
more creditable position with the neighborhood; so I have 
agreed to pay her the compliment of taking her son to see 
her in the company of a third person. This is to be done 
once a month. 

As to all that is past, I beg you will never allude to it 
again, either in speaking or writing, but forget it all — as I 
do. 


233. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


I have been occupied in arranging my papers; an immense 
amount of patience is required for such an affair as putting 
them in order, but having once summoned it to our aid we 
must persevere, or the matter would never be completed. 
My papers, both musical and unmusical, are nearly 
arranged at last; it was like one of the seven labors of 
Hercules!! 


! Ries (in Wegeler’s Notizen) relates: “Beethoven placed very little value on the 
MSS. of his pieces written out by himself; when once engraved they were 
usually scattered about the anteroom, or on the floor in the middle of his 
apartment, together with other music. I often arranged his music for him, but 
the moment Beethoven began to search for any piece, it was all strewed about 
again.” 


234. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


You see what servants are! [He had gone out and taken the 
key with him.] Such is housekeeping! So long as I am ill, I 
would fain be on a different footing with those around me; 
for dearly as I usually love solitude, it is painful to me now, 
finding it scarcely possible, while taking baths and 
medicine, to employ myself as usual, — to which is added 
the grievous prospect that I may perhaps never get better. I 
place no confidence in my present physician, who at length 
pronounces my malady to be disease of the lungs. I will 
consider about engaging a housekeeper. If I could only 
have the faintest hope, in this corrupt Austrian State, of 
finding an honest person, the arrangement would be easily 
made; but — but!! [He wishes to hire a piano and pay for it 
in advance; the tone to be as loud as possible, to suit his 
defective hearing. ] 

Perhaps you do not know, though I have not always had 
one of your pianos, that since 1809 I have invariably 
preferred yours. 

It is peculiarly hard on me to be a burden on any one, 
being accustomed rather to serve others than to be served 
by them. 


235. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


I can only say that I am better; I thought much of death 
during the past night, but such thoughts are familiar to me 
by day also. 


236. TO F. RIES, — LONDON. 


Vienna, July 9, 1817. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, — 

The proposals in your esteemed letter of the 9th of June 
are very flattering, and my reply will show you how much I 
value them. Were it not for my unhappy infirmities, which 
entail both attendance and expense, particularly on a 
journey to a foreign country, I would unconditionally accept 
the offer of the Philharmonic Society. But place yourself in 
my position, and consider how many more obstacles I have 
to contend with than any other artist, and then judge 
whether my demands (which I now annex) are 
unreasonable. I beg you will convey my conditions to the 
Directors of the above Society, namely: — 

1. I shall be in London early in January. 

2. The two grand new symphonies shall be ready by that 
time; to become the exclusive property of the Society. 

3. The Society to give me in return 300 guineas, and 100 
for my travelling expenses, which will, however, amount to 
much more, as I am obliged to bring a companion. 

4. As I am now beginning to work at these grand 
symphonies for the Society, I shall expect that (on receiving 
my consent) they will remit me here the sum of 150 
guineas, so that I may provide a carriage, and make my 
other preparations at once for the journey. 

5. The conditions as to my non-appearance in any other 
public orchestra, my not directing, and the preference 


always to be given to the Society on the offer of equal 
terms by them, are accepted by me; indeed, they would at 
all events have been dictated by my own sense of honor. 

6. I shall expect the aid of the Society in arranging one, 
or more, benefit concerts in my behalf, as the case may be. 
The very friendly feeling of some of the Directors in your 
valuable body, and the kind reception of my works by all 
the artists, is a sufficient guaranty on this point, and will be 
a still further inducement to me to endeavor not to 
disappoint their expectations. 

7. I request that I may receive the assent to and 
confirmation of these terms, signed by three Directors in 
the name of the Society. You may easily imagine how much 
I rejoice at the thoughts of becoming acquainted with the 
worthy Sir George Smart [Music Director], and seeing you 
and Mr. Neate again; would that I could fly to you myself 
instead of this letter! 

Your sincere well wisher and friend, 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 

[P.S. ON A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER. ] 

DEAR RIES, — 

I cordially embrace you! I have purposely employed 
another hand in my answer to the Society, that you might 
read it more easily, and present it to them. I place the most 
implicit reliance on your kindly feelings toward me. I hope 
that the Philharmonic Society may accept my proposals, 
and they may rest assured that I shall employ all my 
energies to fulfil in the most satisfactory manner the 
flattering commission of so eminent a society of artists. 


What is the strength of your orchestra? How many violins, 
&c.? Have you one or two sets of wind instruments? Is the 
concert room large and sonorous? 


237. TO ZMESKALL. 


NUSSDORE, July 23, 1817. 

MY DEAR GOOD ZMESKALL, — I shall soon see you 
again in town. What is the proper price for fronting a pair 
of boots? I have to pay my servant for this, who is always 
running about. 

I am really in despair at being condemned by my 
defective hearing to pass the greater part of my life with 
this most odious class of people, and to be in some degree 
dependent on them. To-morrow, early, my servant will call 
on you, and bring me back a sealed answer. 


238. TO ZMESKALL. 


August 12, 1817. 

MY DEAR GOOD Z., — 

I heard of your indisposition with great regret. As for 
myself, I am often in despair, and almost tempted to put an 
end to my life, for all these remedies seem to have no end. 
May God have compassion on me, for I look upon myself to 
be as good as lost! I have a great deal to say to you. That 
this servant is a thief, I cannot doubt — he must be sent 
away; my health requires living at home and greater 
comfort. I shall be glad to have your opinion on this point. 
If my condition is not altered, instead of being in London I 
shall probably be in my grave. I thank God that the thread 
of my life will soon be spun out. 


In haste, your 
BEETHOVEN. 


N.B. I wish you to buy me a quarter of a yard of green 
wax-cloth, green on both sides. It seems incredible that I 
have not been able to get anything of the kind from these 
green people here. It is far.... [illegible]. 

[X. brought the Trio in C minor (O, No. 3) to show to 
Beethoven, having arranged it as a quintet for stringed 
instruments (published by Artaria as O). Beethoven 
evidently discovered a good many faults in the work; still, 
the undertaking had sufficient attractions to induce him to 
correct it himself, and to make many changes in it. A very 


different score was thus of course produced from that of X., 
on the cover of whose work the genial master, in a fit of 
good humor, inscribed with his own hand the following 
title: — 


A Terzet arranged as a Quintet, 
by Mr. Well-meaning, 


translated from the semblance into the reality of five 
parts, and exalted from the depths of wretchedness to a 
certain degree of excellence, 

by Mr. Goodwill. 

Vienna, Aug. 14, 1817. 

N.B. The original three-part score of the Quintet has 
been sacrificed as a solemn burnt-offering to the 
subterranean gods.]! 


1 This Quintet appeared as O at Artaria’s in Vienna. 


239. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


When we next meet, you will be surprised to hear what I 
have in the mean time learned. My poor Carl was only 
misled for the moment; but there are men who are brutes, 
and of this number is the priest here, who deserves to be 
well cudgelled. 


240. TO G. DEL RIO. 


August 19, 1817. 

I unluckily received your letter yesterday too late, for she 
had already been here; otherwise I would have shown her 
to the door, as she richly deserved. I sincerely thank 
Fraulein N. for the trouble she took in writing down the 
gossip of this woman. Though an enemy to all tattling and 
gossip, still this is of importance to us; so I shall write to 
her, and also give her letter to me to Herr A.S. [Advocate 
Schonauer?] I may possibly have let fall some words in her 
presence in reference to the recent occurrence, and the 
irregularity on your part, but I cannot in the slightest 
degree recall ever having written to her about you. 

It was only an attempt on her side to exasperate you 
against me; and thus to influence you and obtain more from 
you, in the same way that she formerly reported to me all 
sorts of things that you had said about me; but I took no 
heed of her talk. On this recent occasion I wished to try 
whether she might not be improved by a more patient and 
conciliatory mode of conduct: I imparted my intention to 
Herr A.S., but it has utterly failed; and on Sunday I made 
up my mind to adhere to the former necessary severity, as 
even during the glimpse she had of Carl, she contrived to 
inoculate him with some of her venom. In short, we must be 
guided by the zodiac, and only allow her to see Carl twelve 
times a year, and then barricade her so effectually that she 
cannot smuggle in even a pin, whether he is with you or 


me, or with a third person. I really thought that by entirely 
complying with her wishes, it might have been an 
incitement to her to improve, and to acknowledge my 
complete unselfishness. 

Perhaps I may see you to-morrow. Frau S. can order the 
shoes and stockings and all that Carl requires, and I will 
remit her the money at once. I beg that you will always 
order and buy anything Carl ought to have, without any 
reference to me, merely informing me of the amount, which 
I will forthwith discharge, without waiting for the end of 
the quarter. I will take care that Carl has a new coat for the 
next examination. 

One thing more. The mother affects to receive her 
information from a person in your house. If you cannot 
arrange with Czerny to bring Carl home, he must not go at 
all; “trau, schau, wem!” [trust not till you try.] The only 
impression that his mother ought to make on Carl is what I 
have already told him, — namely, to respect her as his 
mother, but not to follow her example in any respect; he 
must be strongly warned against this. 


Yours truly, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


241. TO ZMESKALL. 


Sept. 11, 1817. 

DEAR Z., — 

The answer from London arrived yesterday [see No. 
236], but in English. Do you know any one who could 
translate it verbally for us? In haste, 

Your 

BEETHOVEN. 


242. TO ZMESKALL. 


Oct. 20, 1817. 

DEAR Z., — The devil himself cannot persuade your 
Famulus to take away the wine. Pray forgive my behavior 
yesterday; I intended to have asked your pardon this very 
afternoon. In my present condition I require indulgence 
from every one, for I am a poor unfortunate creature! 

In haste, as ever, yours. 


243. TO ZMESKALL. 


DEAR Z., — 

I give up the journey; at least I will not pledge myself on 
this point. The matter must be more maturely considered. 
In the mean time the work is already sent off to the Prince 
Regent. If they want me they can have me, and I am still at 
liberty to say yes! or no! Liberty!!!! what more can any one 
desire!!! 


244. TO ZMESKALL. 


DEAR Z., — 

Don’t be angry about my note. Are you not aware of my 
present condition, which is like that of Hercules with 
Queen Omphale??? I asked you to buy me a looking-glass 
like yours, which I now return, but if you do not require it, I 
wish you would send yours back to me to-day, for mine is 
broken. Farewell, and do not write in such high-flown terms 
about me, for never have I felt so strongly as now the 
strength and the weakness of human nature. 

Continue your regard for me. 


245. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


The Autumn of 1817. 

I have had an interview with your husband, whose 
sympathy did me both good and harm, for Streicher almost 
upset my resignation. God alone knows the result! but as I 
have always assisted my fellow-men when I had the power 
to do so, I also rely on his mercy to me. 

Educate your daughter carefully, that she may make a 


good wife. 
To-day happens to be Sunday; so I will quote you 
something out of the Bible,— “Love one another.” I 


conclude with best regards to your best of daughters, and 
with the wish that all your wounds may be healed. 

When you visit the ancient ruins [Frau Streicher was in 
Baden], do not forget that Beethoven has often lingered 
there; when you stray through the silent pine forests, do 
not forget that Beethoven often wrote poetry there, or, as it 
is termed, composed. 


246. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


How deeply am I indebted to you, my excellent friend, and I 
have become such a poor creature that I have no means of 
repaying you. I am very grateful to Streicher for all the 
trouble he has taken on my behalf [about a house in the 
Gartner Strasse], and beg he will continue his inquiries. 
God will, I hope, one day enable me to return benefit for 
benefit, but this being at present impossible, grieves me 
most of all.... 

Now Heaven be praised! [he thus winds up a long letter 
about a bad servant,] I have contrived to collect all these 
particulars for you with no little toil and trouble, and God 
grant that I may never, never more be obliged to speak, or 
write, or think again on such a subject, for mud and mire 
are not more pernicious to artistic soil, than such devilry to 
any man!!! 


247. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


As to Frau von Stein [stone], I beg she will not allow Herr 
von Steiner to turn into stone, that he may still be of 
service to me; nor must Frau von Stein become too stony 
towards Herr von Steiner, &c. 

My good Frau von Streicher, do not play any trick 
[Streiche] to your worthy little husband, but rather be to all 
others Frau von Stein [stone]!!!! 

Where are the coverlets for the beds? 


[ 


Where? where? 


248. TO FRAU VON STREICHER. 


... It is now very evident from all this that if you do not 
kindly superintend things for me, I, with my infirmities, 
must meet with the same fate as usual at the hands of these 
people. Their ingratitude towards you is what chiefly 
degrades both of them in my eyes. But I don’t understand 
your allusion about gossip? on one occasion alone can I 
remember having forgotten myself for the moment, but 
with very different people. This is all I can say on the 
subject. For my part I neither encourage nor listen to the 
gossip of the lower orders. I have often given you hints on 
the subject, without telling you a word of what I had heard. 
Away! away! away! with such things! 


249. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Nussdorf, Sept. 1, 1817. 

I hope to be able to join you in Baden; but my invalid 
condition still continues, and though in some respects 
improved, my malady is far from being entirely cured. I 
have had, and still have, recourse to remedies of every kind 
and shape; I must now give up the long-cherished hope of 
ever being wholly restored. I hear that Y.R.H. looks 
wonderfully well, and though many false inferences may be 
drawn from this as to good health, still every one tells me 
that Y.R.H. is much better, and in this I feel sincerely 
interested. I also trust that when Y.R.H. again comes to 
town, I may assist you in those works dedicated to the 
Muses. My confidence is placed on Providence, who will 
vouchsafe to hear my prayer, and one day set me free from 
all my troubles, for I have served Him faithfully from my 
childhood, and done good whenever it has been in my 
power; so my trust is in Him alone, and I feel that the 
Almighty will not allow me to be utterly crushed by all my 
manifold trials. I wish Y.R.H. all possible good and 
prosperity, and shall wait on you the moment you return to 
town. 

[K.] 


250. TO G. DEL RIO 


Vienna, Nov. 12, 1817. 

My altered circumstances render it possible that I may 
not be able to leave Carl under your care beyond the end of 
this quarter; so, as in duty bound, I give you this warning a 
quarter in advance. Though it is painful to admit it, my 
straitened circumstances leave me no choice in the matter; 
had it been otherwise, how gladly would I have presented 
you with an additional quarter’s payment when I removed 
Carl, as a slight tribute of my gratitude. I do hope you will 
believe that such are my genuine and sincere wishes on the 
subject. If on the other hand I leave Carl with you for the 
ensuing quarter, commencing in February, I will apprise 
you of it early in January, 1818. I trust you will grant me 
this favor, and that I shall not solicit it in vain. If I ever 
enjoy better health, so that I can earn more money, I shall 
not fail to evince my gratitude, knowing well how much 
more you have done for Carl than I had any right to expect; 
and I can with truth say that to be obliged to confess my 
inability to requite your services at this moment, distresses 
me much. 


I am, with sincere esteem, your friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


251. TO G. DEL RIO. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, — 

I have been hitherto unable to answer your friendly 
letter, having been much occupied and still far from well. 

As to your proposal, it merits both gratitude and 
consideration. I must say that the same idea formerly 
occurred to me about Carl; at this moment, however, I am 
in the most unsettled state. This was why I made the 
stipulation to which I begged you to agree, namely, to let 
you know in the last month of the present quarter whether 
Carl was to continue with you. In this way our plans would 
neither be hurried nor demolished. I am, besides, well 
aware that it can be no advantage to you to have Carl 
either on his present terms, or according to your last 
proposal, and on that very account I wished to point out to 
you in my letter how gladly, besides the usual 
remuneration, I would have testified my gratitude in some 
additional manner. 

When I spoke of my inability, I knew that his education 
would cost me even more elsewhere than with you; but 
what I intended to convey was that every father has a 
particular object in the education of his child, and it is thus 
with me and Carl. No doubt we shall soon discover what is 
best for him; whether to have a tutor here, or to go on as 
formerly. I do not wish to tie myself down for the moment, 
but to remain free to act as his interests may dictate. 

Carl daily costs me great sacrifices, but I only allude to 
them on his own account. I know too well the influence his 


mother contrives to acquire over him, for she seems 
resolved to show herself well worthy of the name of “Queen 
of the Night.” Besides, she everywhere spreads a report 
that I do nothing whatever for Carl, whereas she pays 
everything!! As we have touched on this point, I must thank 
you for your most considerate letter, which in any event will 
be of great use to me. Pray ask Herr L.S. to be so kind as to 
make my excuses to his brother for not having yet called on 
him. Partly owing to business and also to indisposition, it 
has been nearly impossible for me to do so. When I think of 
this oft-discussed affair, I should prefer going to see him on 
any other subject. She has not applied to me; so it is not my 
business to promote a meeting between her and her son. 

With regard to the other matter, I am told that in this 
case we must have recourse to compulsion, which will cost 
me more money, for which I have chiefly to thank Herr 
Adlersburg [his advocate]. As Carl’s education, however, 
must be carried on so far as possible independent of his 
mother, for the future as well as the present we must act as 
I have arranged. 


I am, with esteem, your attached friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


252. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Last day of December, 1817. 

The old year has nearly passed away, and a new one 
draws near. May it bring Y.R.H. no sorrow, but rather may it 
bestow on you every imaginable felicity! These are my 
wishes, all concentrated in the one I have just expressed. If 
it be allowable to speak of myself, I may say that my health 
is very variable and uncertain. I am unhappily obliged to 
live at a great distance from Y.R.H., which shall not, 
however, prevent my having the extreme gratification of 
waiting on you at the first opportunity. I commend myself to 
your gracious consideration, though I may not appear to 
deserve it. May Heaven, for the benefit of so many whom 
you befriend, enrich each day of your life with an especial 
blessing! Iam always, &c., &c. 

[K.] 


253. TO G. DEL RIO. 


Jan. 6, 1818. 

To prevent any mistake I take the liberty to inform you 
that it is finally settled my nephew Carl should leave your 
excellent institution the end of this month. My hands are 
also tied with regard to your other proposal, as if I 
accepted it, my further projects for Carl’s benefit would be 
entirely frustrated; but I sincerely thank you for your kind 
intentions. 

Circumstances may cause me to remove Carl even before 
the end of the month, and as I may not be here myself, I 
will appoint some one to fetch him. I mention this to you 
now, that it may not appear strange when the time comes; 
and let me add, that my nephew and I shall feel grateful to 
you through life. I observe that Carl already feels thus, 
which is to me a proof that although thoughtless, his 
disposition is not evil; far less has he a bad heart. I am the 
more disposed to augur well of him from his having been 
for two years under your admirable guidance. 


I am, with esteem, your friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


254. TO G. DEL RIO. 


Vienna, Jan. 24, 1818. 

I do not come to you myself, as it would be a kind of 
leave-taking, and this I have all my life avoided. Pray accept 
my heartfelt thanks for the zeal, rectitude, and integrity 
with which you have conducted the education of my 
nephew. As soon as I am at all settled, we mean to pay you 
a visit; but on account of the mother, I am anxious that the 
fact of my nephew being with me should not be too much 
known. 

I send you my very best wishes, and I beg especially to 
thank Frau A.Z. for her truly maternal care of Carl. 


I am, with sincere esteem, yours, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


255. TO CZERNY. 


MY DEAR GOOD KIND CZERNY, — ! 

I have this moment heard that you are in a position I 
really never suspected; you might certainly place 
confidence in me, and point out how matters could be made 
better for you (without any pretensions to patronage on my 
part). As soon as I have a moment to myself, I must speak 
to you. Rest assured that I highly value you, and am 
prepared to prove this at any moment by deeds. 


Yours, with sincere esteem, 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 Zellner, in his Blätter fiir Musik, relates what follows on Czerny’s own 
authority: — In 1818 Czerny was requested by Beethoven in a letter (which he 
presented some years ago to Cocks, the London music publisher) to play at one 
of his last concerts in the large Redoutensaal, his E flat major Concerto, O. 
Czerny answered, in accordance with the truth, that having gained his 
livelihood entirely for many years past by giving lessons on the piano, for more 
than twelve hours daily, he had so completely laid aside his pianoforte playing, 
that he could not venture to attempt playing the concerto properly within the 
course of a few days (which Beethoven desired). On which he received, in the 
above letter, a touching proof of Beethoven’s sympathy. He also learned 
subsequently that Beethoven had exerted himself to procure him a permanent 
situation. 


256. TO F. RIES, — LONDON. 


Vienna, March 5, 1818. 

MY DEAR RIES, — 

In spite of my wishes it was impossible for me to go to 
London this year [see No. 236]. I beg you will apprise the 
Philharmonic Society that my feeble health prevented my 
coming; I trust, however, I shall be entirely restored this 
spring, so that in the autumn I may avail myself of their 
offers and fulfil all their conditions. 

Pray request Neate, in my name, to make no public use 
of the various works of mine that he has in his hands, at 
least not until I come. Whatever he may have to say for 
himself, I have cause to complain of him. 

Potter! called on me several times; he seems to be a 
worthy man, and to have a talent for composition. My wish 
and hope for you is that your circumstances may daily 
improve. I cannot, alas! say that such is the case with my 
own.... I cannot bear to see others want, I must give; you 
may therefore believe what a loser I am by this affair. I do 
beg that you will write to me soon. If possible I shall try to 
get away from this earlier, in the hope of escaping utter 
ruin, in which case I shall arrive in London by the winter at 
latest. I know that you will assist an unfortunate friend. If it 
had only been in my power, and had I not been chained to 
this place, as I always have been, by circumstances, I 
certainly would have done far more for you. 

Farewell; remember me to Neate, Smart, and Cramer. 
Although I hear that the latter is a counter subject both to 


you and to myself, still I rather understand how to manage 
people of that kind; so notwithstanding all this we shall yet 
succeed in producing an agreeable harmony in London. I 
embrace you from my heart. Your friend, 

L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 

Many handsome compliments to your charming, (and as I 
hear) handsome wife. 


1 Schindler, in his Biography (Vol. II. 254), states that Cipriani Potter came to 
Vienna in 1817. 


257. TO THE RECHNUNGSRATH, 
VINCENZ HAUSCHKA.’ 


1818. 


First and foremost member of our society, and grand 
cross of the violon — cello! You wish for an heroic subject, 
whereas I have none but a spiritual one! I am contented; 
still, I think an infusion of the spiritual would be quite 
appropriate in such a mass. I have no objections to H. v. 
Bernard, but you must pay him; I do not speak of myself. As 
you call yourselves “Friends of Music,” it is only natural 
that you should expect a great deal to be done on the score 
of friendship. 

Now farewell, my good Hauschka! As for myself, I 
wander about here with music paper, among the hills and 
dales and valleys, and scribble a great deal to get my daily 
bread; for I have brought things to such a pass in this 
mighty and ignominious land of the Goths and Vandals, that 
in order to gain time for a great composition, I must always 
previously scrawl away a good deal for the sake of money, 
to enable me to complete an important work. 

However, my health is much improved, and if the matter 
is urgent, I can do as you wish now. 


In haste, your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Hauschka was at that time on the committee, and agent for the “Friends to 
Music” who commissioned Beethoven to write an Oratorio in 1815. Schindler is 
of opinion that the repeated performance of the Abbé Stadler’s heroic Oratorio, 


Die Befreiung von Jerusalem, was the cause of the Society in 1818 bespeaking, 
through Hauschka, “An oratorio of the heroic order.” 


258. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1819. 


I have the honor to send the masterly variations! of 
Y.R.H. by the copyist Schlemmer, and to-morrow I shall 
come in person to wait upon Y.R.H., and much rejoice at 
being able to serve as a companion to my illustrious pupil 
on the path of fame. 

[K.] 


! The letters 258 and 259, allude to the pianoforte variations composed by the 
Archduke Rudolph and dedicated to his instructor. 


259. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Jan. 1, 1819. 
All that can be comprehended in one wish, or individually 
named, — health, happiness, and prosperity, — all are 


included in the prayer I offer up for Y.R.H. on this day. May 
the wish that I also form for myself be graciously accepted 
by Y.R.H., namely, that I may continue to enjoy the favor of 
Y.R.H. A dreadful occurrence! has lately taken place in my 
family, which for a long time stunned my senses, and to this 
must be ascribed my not having waited on Y.R.H., nor taken 
any notice of the masterly variations of my much-honored 
and illustrious pupil, and favorite of the Muses. The 
gratitude I feel for the surprise and the honor you have 
done me, I dare not venture to express either verbally or in 
writing, for I am too far beneath you, even if I could or 
wished ever so ardently to return like for like. May Heaven 
accept and listen with peculiar favor to my prayers for 
Y.R.H.’s health. In the course of a few days I trust I shall 
myself hear the masterpiece Y.R.H. has sent to me, and 
nothing will rejoice me more than to assist Y.R.H. as early 
as possible, in taking the place already prepared for you on 
Parnassus. 
[K.] 


1 The “dreadful occurrence” which took place in the end of 1818 in Beethoven’s 
family cannot be discovered. 


260. TO RIES. 


Vienna, April [March?] 30, 1819. 

DEAR RIES, — 

I am only now able to answer your letter of December 
18th. Your sympathy does me good. It is impossible for me 
to go to London at present, being involved here in various 
ways; but God will, I trust, aid me, and enable me to visit 
London next winter, when I shall bring the new symphonies 
with me. 

I every day expect the text for a new oratorio, which I am 
to write for our Musical Society here, and no doubt it will 
be of use to us in London also. Do what you can on my 
behalf, for I greatly need it. I should have been glad to 
receive any commission from the Philharmonic, but Neate’s 
report of the all but failure of the three overtures vexed me 
much. Each in its own style not only pleased here, but 
those in E flat major and C major made a profound 
impression, so that the fate of those works at the 
Philharmonic is quite incomprehensible to me. 

You have no doubt received the arrangement of the 
Quintet [O, see No. 238] and the Sonata [O]. See that both, 
especially the Quintet, be engraved without loss of time. 
There is no such hurry about the Sonata, though I should 
like it to appear within two or three months. Never having 
received the previous letter to which you allude, I had no 
scruple in disposing of both works here; but for Germany 
only. It will be at any rate three months before the Sonata 
appears here, but you must make haste with the Quintet. 


As soon as you forward me a check for the money, I will 
send an authority to the publisher, securing him the 
exclusive right to these works for England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, &c., &c. 

You shall receive by the next post the Tempi of the 
Sonata marked in accordance with Maelzel’s metronome. 
Prince Paul Esterhazy’s courier, De Smidt, took the Quintet 
and the Sonata with him. You shall also have my portrait by 
the next opportunity, as I understand that you really wish 
for it. 

Farewell! Continue your regard for me, Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 

All sorts of pretty compliments to your pretty wife!!! 
From me!!!! 


261. TO RIES. 


Vienna, April 16, 1819. 
DEAR RIES, — Here are the Tempi of the Sonata. 





4th movement, Introduzione--largo. Maelzel's metronome A = 76. 


3th and last movement, 3/4 time. Maelzel's metronome d = 144. 


ge 


Pray forgive the confused way in which this is written. It 
would not surprise you if you knew my situation; you would 
rather marvel that I accomplish so much in spite of it. The 
Quintet can no longer be delayed, and must shortly appear; 
but not the Sonata, until I get an answer from you and the 
check, which I long to see. The name of the courier is De 
Smidt, by whom you will receive both the Quintet and 
Sonata. I beg you will give me an immediate answer. I will 
write more fully next time. 


In haste, your 
BEETHOVEN. 


262. TO RIES. 


April 19, 1819. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, — 

I ask your forgiveness a thousand times for the trouble I 
cause you. I cannot understand how it is that there are so 
many mistakes in the copying of the Sonata. This 
incorrectness no doubt proceeds from my no longer being 
able to keep a copyist of my own; circumstances have 
brought this about. May God send me more prosperity, till 
—— is in a better position! This will not be for a whole year 
to come. It is really dreadful the turn affairs have taken, 
and the reduction of my salary, while no man can tell what 
the issue is to be till the aforesaid year has elapsed. 

If the Sonata be not suitable for London, I could send 
another, or you might omit the Largo, and begin at once 
with the Fugue in the last movement, or the first 
movement, Adagio, and the third the Scherzo, the Largo, 
and the Allegro risoluto. I leave it to you to settle as you 
think best. This Sonata was written at a time of great 
pressure. It is hard to write for the sake of daily bread; and 
yet I have actually come to this! 

We can correspond again about my visit to London. To be 
rescued from this wretched and miserable condition is my 
only hope of deliverance, for as it is I can neither enjoy 
health, nor accomplish what I could do under more 
favorable auspices. 


263. TO THE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY IN LAIBACH.' 


Vienna, May 4, 1819. 

I fully appreciate the high compliment paid to me by the 
respected members of the Philharmonic Society, in 
acknowledgment of my poor musical deserts, by electing 
me honorary member of their Society, and sending me the 
diploma through Herr von Tuscher; and as a proof of my 
sense of this honor, I intend in due course to forward to the 
Society an unpublished work of mine.? Moreover, at any 
time when I can be of use to the Society, I shall be prepared 
to forward their wishes. 


I remain, 

the humble servant and honorary member 
of the Philharmonic Society, 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 In Dr. Fr. Keesbacher’s pamphlet, “The Philharmonic Society in Laibach, from 
1702 to 1862,” he says:— “The Philharmonic Society, always anxious to add to 
its lustre by attracting honorary members, resolved to appoint the great master 
of harmony as one of these. This idea had previously occurred to them in 1808. 
At that time they asked Dr. Anton Schmidt whether he thought that the election 
of Beethoven, and also Hummel’s son, would contribute to the advancement of 
the Society. On that occasion the Society appear to have had recourse to Haydn 
for the composition of a Canon; whether they applied to him for a new one or 
an already existing one is not known. Schmidt replied, ‘I, for my part, with such 
an object in view, would prefer giving my vote for the latter, (Hummel’s son, 
who is second Kapellmeister, Haydn being the first, to the reigning Prince 
Niklas Esterhazy.) Beethoven is as full of caprice as he is devoid of 
complaisance. I have not seen Father Haydn for a long time, his residence 


being so distant. He is now in failing health and scarcely ever writes; I will, 
however, shortly call on him and make the attempt to get a Canon from him.’ 
This discouraging picture of Beethoven, who had indeed too often a repulsive 
manner, might well deprive the Society of all courage to think any more of him 
as one of their honorary members. On the 15th of March, 1819, however, the 
Society prepared the diploma for Beethoven, the usually stereotyped form 
being exceptionally varied in his honor, and running thus:— ‘The Philharmonic 
Society here, whose aim it is to promote refinement of feeling and cultivation of 
taste in the science of music, and who strive by their incessant efforts to impart 
to the Society both inwardly and outwardly, by the judicious selection of new 
members, greater value, solidity, and distinction, are universally animated with 
the desire to see their list adorned by the name of Beethoven. The organ of this 
society, the undersigned directors, fulfil the general wish in thus performing 
their most agreeable duty, and giving you, sir, the strongest proof of their 
profound admiration, by appointing you one of their honorary members. — 
Laibach, March 15, 1819.’” A fac-simile of Beethoven’s handwriting is hung up 
in a frame under glass in the hall of the Society and affixed to Dr. Keesbacher’s 
pamphlet. 


2 We are told, “One work alone of Beethoven’s in the collection of the Society 
bears visible marks of coming from his own hand, and that is the Pastoral 
Symphony.” The above-mentioned copy is a MS. score (though not in his 
writing); on the cover is written by himself in red pencil, now almost illegible, 
“Sinfonie Pastorale;” and underneath are inscribed the following words in ink 
by another hand: “Beethoven’s writing in red pencil.” This score contains 
various corrections in pencil. Two of these appear to be by Beethoven, but 
unluckily the pencil marks are so much effaced that it is difficult to decide as to 
the writing. In the scene “By the Rivulet,” where the 12/8 time begins (in B flat 
major), these words are written, “Violoncelli tutti con Basso.” The B especially 
recalls his mode of writing. Moreover the tempo at the beginning of “The 
Shepherd’s Song,” (in F, 6/8 time,) allegretto, is qualified by the same hand in 
pencil thus, Quasi allegro. No direct proof exists of this being sent by him. 


264. TO F. RIES, — LONDON. 


Vienna, May 25, 1819. 

... I was at the time burdened with cares beyond all I had 
ever in my life known,' caused solely by my too lavish 
benefits to others. Do compose industriously! My dear pupil 
the Archduke Rudolph and I frequently play your works, 
and he says that my quondam pupil does honor to his 
master. Now farewell! as I hear that your wife is so 
handsome, I venture to embrace her in imagination only, 
though I hope to have that pleasure in person next winter. 

Do not forget the Quintet, and the Sonata, and the 
money, I mean the Honoraire, avec ou sans honneur. I hope 
soon to hear good news from you, not in allegro time, but 
veloce prestissimo. 

This letter will be given to you by an intelligent 
Englishman; they are generally very able fellows, with 
whom I should like to pass some time in their own country. 


Prestissimo — Responsio 
De suo amico e Maestro, BEETHOVEN. 


1 In Schindler’s Beethoven’s Nachlass there is a large calendar of the years 
1819 used by Beethoven, in which he has marked, “Arrived at Mödling May 
12!!! — miser sum pauper.” Carl too was again ill at that time. Beethoven took 
him to Blöchlinger’s Institution, June 22. 


265. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1819. 


I learned with deep sorrow of your being again unwell; I 
trust it will only be a passing indisposition. No doubt our 
very variable spring is the cause of this. I intended to have 
brought the variations [see No. 259] yesterday; they may 
well boldly face the light of day, and no doubt Y.R.H. will 
receive an application for your consent on this point. I very 
much regret being only able to express a pia desideria for 
Y.R.H’s. health. I earnestly hope the skill of your 
Aesculapius may at length gain the victory and procure 
permanent health for Y.R.H. 

[K.] 


266. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Modling, July 15, 1819. 

I have been very ill since my last visit to Y.R.H. in town; I 
hope however to be much better by next week, in which 
case I will instantly join Y.R.H. at Baden. Meanwhile I went 
several times to town to consult my physician. My 
continued distress about my nephew, whose moral 
character has been almost totally ruined, has been the 
main cause of my illness. At the beginning of this week I 
was obliged to resume my guardianship, the other guardian 
having resigned, and much has taken place for which he 
has asked my forgiveness. The solicitor has also given up 
his office, because, having interested himself in the good 
cause, he has been loudly accused of partiality. Thus these 
endless perplexities go on, and no help, no consolation! The 
whole fabric that I had reared now blown away as if by the 
wind! A pupil of Pestalozzi, at present an inmate of the 
Institute where I have placed my nephew, seems to think 
that it will be a difficult matter for him and for my poor 
Carl to attain any desirable goal. But he is also of opinion 
that the most advisable step is the removal of my nephew 
to a foreign country! I hope that the health of Y.R.H., 
always so interesting to me, leaves nothing to be desired, 
and I look forward with pleasure to soon being with Y.R.H., 
that I may be enabled to prove my anxiety to serve you. 

[K.] 


267. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1819. 


May I beg the favor of Y.R.H. to inform H.R.H. Archduke 
Ludwig of the following circumstances. Y.R.H. no doubt 
remembers my mentioning the necessary removal of my 
nephew from here, on account of his mother. My intention 
was to present a petition to H.R.H. Archduke Ludwig on the 
subject; no difficulties however have hitherto arisen on the 
subject, as all the authorities concerned are in my favor. 
Among the chief of these are the College of Privy 
Councillors, the Court of Guardians, and the guardian 
himself, who all entirely agree with me in thinking that 
nothing can be more conducive to the welfare of my 
nephew than being kept at the greatest possible distance 
from his mother; moreover, all is admirably arranged for 
the education of my nephew in Landshut, as the estimable 
and renowned Professor Sailer is to superintend everything 
connected with the studies of the youth, and I have also 
some relations there, so no doubt the most desirable results 
may be thus attained for my nephew. Having, as I already 
said, as yet encountered no obstacles, I had no wish 
whatever to trouble H.R.H. the Archduke Ludwig, but I now 
understand that the mother of my nephew intends to 
demand an audience from H.R.H. in order to oppose my 
scheme. She will not scruple to utter all sorts of calumnies 
against me, but I trust these can be easily refuted by my 
well known and acknowledged moral character, and I can 


fearlessly appeal to Y.R.H. for a testimony on this point for 
the satisfaction of H.R.H. Archduke Ludwig. As for the 
conduct of the mother of my nephew, it is easily to be 
inferred from the fact of her having been declared by the 
Court wholly incapable of undertaking the guardianship of 
her son. All that she plotted in order to ruin her poor child 
can only be credited from her own depravity, and thence 
arises the unanimous agreement about this affair, and the 
boy being entirely withdrawn from her influence. Such is 
the natural and unnatural state of the case. I therefore beg 
Y.R.H. to intercede with H.R.H. Archduke Ludwig, and to 
warn him against listening to the slanders of the mother, 
who would plunge her child into an abyss whence he could 
never be rescued. That sense of justice which guides every 
party in our just Austrian land, does not entirely exclude 
her either; at the same time, this very same sense of justice 
must render all her remonstrances unavailing. A religious 
view of the Fourth Commandment is what chiefly decides 
the Court to send away the son as far as possible. The 
difficulty those must have who conduct the boy’s education 
in not offending against this commandment, and the 
necessity that the son should never be tempted to fail in 
this duty or to repudiate it, ought certainly to be taken into 
consideration. Every effort has been made by forbearance 
and generosity to amend this unnatural mother, but all has 
been in vain. If necessary I will supply H.R.H. Archduke 
Ludwig with a statement on the subject, and, favored by 
the advocacy of my gracious master Y.R.H. the Archduke 
Rudolph, I shall certainly obtain justice. 


[K.] 


268. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1819. 


I regret to say that, owing to a judicial meeting about the 
affairs of my nephew (being unable to alter the hour fixed), 
I must give up the pleasure of waiting on Y.R.H. this 
evening, but shall not fail to do so to-morrow at half-past 
four o’clock. As for the affair itself, I know that I shall be 
treated with indulgence. May Heaven at length bring it toa 
close! for my mind suffers keenly from such a painful 
turmoil. 

[K.] 


269. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Modling, July 29, 1819. 

I heard with deep regret of Y.R.H.’s recent indisposition, 
and having received no further reliable information on the 
subject, I am extremely uneasy. I went to Vienna to search 
in Y.R.H.’s library for what was most suitable to me. The 
chief object must be to hit off our idea at once, and in 
accordance with a high class of art, unless the object in 
view should require different and more practical treatment. 
On this point the ancient composers offer the best 
examples, as most of these possess real artistic value 
(though among them the German Handel and Sebastian 
Bach can alone lay claim to genius); but freedom and 
progress are our true aim in the world of art, just as in the 
great creation at large; and if we moderns are not so far 
advanced as our forefathers in solidity, still the refinement 
of our ideas has contributed in many ways to their 
enlargement. My illustrious musical pupil, himself a 
competitor for the laurels of fame, must not incur the 
reproach of onesidedness, et iterum venturus judicare vivos 
et mortuos. I send you three poems, from which Y.R.H. 
might select one to set to music. The Austrians have now 
learned that the spirit of Apollo wakes afresh in the 
Imperial House; I receive from all sides requests for 
something of yours. The editor of the “Mode Zeitung” is to 
write to Y.R.H. on the subject. I only hope that I shall not be 


accused of being bribed — to be at court and yet no 
courtier! After that, what is not credible??!!! 

I met with some opposition from His Excellency the 
Obersthofmeister' in selecting the music. It is not worth 
while to trouble Y.R.H. on the subject in writing; but this I 
will say, that such conduct might have the effect of 
repelling many talented, good, and noble-minded men, who 
had not enjoyed the good fortune to learn from personal 
intercourse with Y.R.H. all the admirable qualities of your 
mind and heart. I wish Y.R.H. a speedy, speedy recovery, 
and, for my own peace of mind, that I may hear some good 
tidings of Y.R.H. 

[K.] 


1 Probably the Obersthofmeister, Count Laurencin, by no means approved of 
the manner in which Beethoven searched for music, which accounts for this 
outbreak on the part of the irritable maestro. 


270. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 
1819. 


I have unhappily only myself to blame! I went out 
yesterday for the first time, feeling pretty well, but I forgot, 
or rather paid no attention to the fact, that, being an invalid 
only just recovering, I ought to have gone home early; I 
have consequently brought on another attack. I think, 
however, that by staying at home to-day, all will be right by 
to-morrow, when I hope to be able to wait on my esteemed 
and illustrious pupil without fail. I beg Y.R.H. not to forget 
about Handel’s works, as they certainly offer to your 
mature musical genius the highest nourishment, and their 
study will always be productive of admiration of this great 
man. 

[K.] 


271. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Modling, Aug. 31, 1819. 

I yesterday received the intelligence of a fresh 
recognition and homage’ offered to the admirable qualities 
of your head and heart. I beg that Y.R.H. will graciously 
accept my congratulations. They spring from the heart, and 
do not require to be suggested! I hope things will soon go 
better with me also. So much annoyance has had a most 
prejudicial effect on my health, and I am thus far from well; 
so for some time past I have been obliged to undergo a 
course of medicine which has only permitted me to devote 
myself for a few hours in the day to the most cherished 
boon of Heaven, my art and the Muses. I hope, however, to 
be able to finish the Mass? so that it can be performed on 
the 19th — if that day is still fixed. I should really be in 
despair’ were I prevented by bad health from being ready 
by that time. I trust, however, that my sincere wishes for 
the accomplishment of this task may be fulfilled. As to that 
chef-d’oeuvre, the variations of Y.R.H., I think they should 
be published under the following title: — 


Theme or Subject 

composed by L. van Beethoven, 
forty times varied, 

and dedicated to his Instructor, 
by the Illustrious Author. 


The inquiries about this work are numerous, and yet, 
after all, this excellent composition may be ushered into the 
world in mutilated copies, for Y.R.H. yourself cannot 
possibly resist giving it first to one person and then to 
another; so, in Heaven’s name, together with the great 
homage Y.R.H. now publicly receives, let the homage to 
Apollo (or the Christian Cecilia) also be made public. 
Perhaps Y.R.H. may accuse me of vanity; but I do assure 
you that precious as this dedication is to my heart, and 
truly proud of it as I am, this is certainly not my chief 
object. Three publishers have offered to take the work, — 
Artaria, Steiner, and a third whose name does not at this 
moment occur to me. So of the two I have named, which is 
to have the variations? I await the commands of Y.R.H. on 
this point. They are to be engraved at the cost of either of 
those publishers, according to their own offer. The question 
now is whether Y.R.H. is satisfied with the title. My idea is 
that Y.R.H. should entirely close your eyes to the fact of the 
publication; when it does appear, Y.R.H. may deem it a 
misfortune, but the world will consider it the reverse. May 
Providence protect Y.R.H., and shower down the richest 
blessings of His grace on Y.R.H.’s sacred head, and 
preserve for me your gracious regard! [On the cover] My 
indisposition must be my excuse with Y.R.H. for this 
confused letter. 

[K.] 


1 The Emperor Francis had sent the new Archbishop of Olmütz, Archduke 
Rudolph, the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Stephen. 


2 The Mass for the solemnities of the Archduke Rudolph’s enthronization in 
Olmutz (March 20, 1820) was not completed by Beethoven till 1822. 


3 Beethoven had, however, no cause for despair on the subject. The kind- 
hearted Archduke showed the utmost indulgence to him on this occasion as 
well as on many others, and even at a later period accepted the dedication of 
this long delayed composition. 


272.' TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1819. 


I perceive that Baron Schweiger has not informed Y.R.H. 
of the attack I had yesterday. I was suddenly seized with 
such sharp fever that I entirely lost consciousness; a 
bruised foot may have contributed to bring this on. It is 
therefore impossible for me to leave the house to-day. I 
hope, however, to be quite recovered by to-morrow, and I 
request Y.R.H. to appoint the orchestra to come to-morrow 
afternoon at a quarter to three o’clock, that the musicians 
may appear a little earlier, and leave sufficient time to try 
over the two Overtures. If Y.R.H. wishes to hear these, I 
shall require four horns; the Symphonies, however, require 
only two. For the proper performance of the Symphonies 
we must have at least four violins, four second, four first, 
two double basses, two violoncellos. I beg you will be so 
good as to let me know what you decide on. No pleasure 
can ever be greater to me than hearing my works 
performed before my illustrious pupil. May God speedily 
restore your health, which often causes me anxiety! 

[K.] 


! The letters 272, 273, 274, relate to arrangements for musical meetings at 
which Beethoven caused his new works to be played for the Archduke. 


273. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1819. 


I beg you will be so kind as to let Herr von Wranitzky! 
know your commands about the music, and whether to 
bespeak two or four horns. I have already spoken with him, 
and suggested his only selecting musicians who can 
accomplish a performance, rather than a mere rehearsal. 

[K.] 


1 anton Wranitzky (born 1760, died 1819), director of Prince Lobkowitz’s opera 
and band. His brother Paul (born 1756, died 1808) was from 1785 to 1808 
Kapellmeister at the Royal Opera in Vienna. 


274. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1819. 


It is impossible to double the parts by eleven o’clock to- 
morrow, most of the copyists having so much to write this 
week. I think therefore you will perhaps appoint next 
Saturday for our resurrection day, and by that time I expect 
to be entirely recovered, and better able to conduct, which 
would have been rather an arduous task for me to-morrow, 
in spite of my good-will. On Friday I do hope to be able to 
go out and inquire for Y.R.H. 

[K.] 


279. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1819. 


(A Fragment.) 

The day when a High Mass of mine is performed in honor 
of the solemnities for Y.R.H. will be the most delightful of 
my life, and God will enlighten me so that my poor abilities 
may contribute to the splendors of that solemn occasion. I 
send you the Sonata with heartfelt gratitude; I think the 
violoncello part is wanting, — at least I could not lay my 
hand on it at the moment. As the work is beautifully 
engraved, I have taken the liberty to add a published copy, 
and also a violin quintet. In addition to the two pieces 
written in my hand on Y.R.H.’s name-day, there are two 
more; the last a grand Fugato, so that it forms one great 
sonata,! which is now shortly to appear, and has been long 
in my heart dedicated to Y.R.H. The recent occurrence 
connected with Y.R.H.? is not in the slightest degree the 
cause of this. I beg you will forgive my bad writing. I 
implore the Lord to bestow His richest blessings on Y.R.H., 
whose love of humanity is so comprehensive, — one of the 
choicest of all qualities; and in this respect Y.R.H. will 
always, either in a worldly or spiritual point of view, be one 
of our brightest examples. 

[K.] 


1 The Grand Sonata with two movements, and two additional ones, of which the 
last is a grand fugued one, can scarcely be any other than the pianoforte 


Sonata (O) composed in 1818, dedicated to the Archduke Rudolph, and 
published in September, 1819. 


2 The “recent occurrence” to which Beethoven alludes is no doubt his being 
appointed Archbishop. 


276. TO HERR BLOCHLINGER. 


Modling, Sept. 14, 1819. 

85 florins enclosed. 

DEAR SIR, — 

I have the honor to send you payment for the ensuing 
month, which begins on the 22d Sept., and I add 10 florins 
in order to provide for any unforeseen expenses, which you 
will please account for to me on the 12th October. The 
following persons alone are to have free access to my 
nephew: Herr von Bernard, Herr von Oliva, Herr von Piuss. 

If any persons, exclusive of those I have named, wish to 
see my nephew, I will give them a letter to you, when you 
will be so obliging as to admit them; for the distance to 
your house is considerable, and those who go there can 
only do so to oblige me, as, for example, the bandage- 
maker, &c., &c. 

My nephew must never leave your house without a 
written permission from me. From this you will at once 
plainly perceive your line of conduct towards Carl’s mother. 
I must impress on you the necessity of these rules 
(proceeding from the magistrates and myself) being strictly 
enforced. You, dear sir, are too little experienced in these 
circumstances, however obvious your other merits are to 
me, to act on your own judgment in the matter, as you have 
hitherto done. Credulity can in the present instance only 
lead to embarrassment, the result of which might prove 
injurious to you rather than beneficial, and this I wish to 
avoid for the sake of your own credit. 


I hear that my nephew requires, or at all events wishes 
to have, a variety of things from me; he has only to apply to 
myself. Be so good as to forward all his letters through 
Herr Steiner & Co., Pater Noster Gassel, auf’m Graben. 


Your obedient 
BEETHOVEN, 
Sole guardian of my nephew Carl Van Beethoven. 


N.B. Any outlay will be at once repaid. 


277. 


Vienna, Sept. 21, 1819. 
In honor of the visit of Herr Schlesinger of Berin, 
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L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


278. TO HERR ARTARIA, — VIENNA. 


Oct. 1, 1819. 

MOST EXCELLENT AND MOST VIRTUOUS OF 
VIRTUOSI, AND NO HUMBUG! 

While informing you of all sorts of things from which we 
hope you will draw the best conclusions, we request you to 
send us six (say 6) copies of the Sonata in B flat major, and 
also six copies of the variations on the Scotch songs, as the 
author’s right. We beg you to forward them to Steiner, in 
Pater Noster Gassel, whence they will be sent to us with 
some other things. 

In the hope that you are conducting yourself with all due 
propriety and decorum, we are your, &C., 

B ——. 


279. ASKETCH WRITTEN BY 
BEETHOVEN, — 


Corrected by Artaria’s Bookkeeper, Wuister. 
1819. 


Having heard from Herr B. that Y.R. Highness [the 
Archduke Rudolph] has written a most masterly work, we 
wish to be the first to have the great honor of publishing 
Y.R. Highness’s composition, that the world may become 
acquainted with the admirable talents of so illustrious a 
Prince. We trust Y. Royal Highness will comply with our 
respectful solicitation. 


FALSTAFF — ! 
Ragged Rascal! 


1 The name Beethoven gave to Artaria’s partner, Bolderini. 


280. TO ARTARIA. 


Modling, Oct. 12, 1819. 

Pray forgive me, dear A. (?), for plaguing you as follows: 
— We are coming to town the day after to-morrow, and 
expect to arrive at four o’clock. The two days’ festival 
compels us to return the same day, as Carl must prepare 
with his master here for the second examination, these very 
holidays enabling the tutor to devote more time to him; but 
I must soon return to town on account of the certificate of 
Carl’s birth, which costs more time and money than I like. I 
at all times dislike travelling by the diligence, and this one 
has moreover one peculiarity, that you may wish to go on 
what day you please, but it always turns out to be a Friday 
on which it sets off; and though a good Christian, still one 
Friday in the year is sufficient for me. I beg you will request 
the leader of the choir (the devil alone knows what the 
office is!) to be so good as to give us Carl’s certificate of 
birth on the afternoon of the same day if possible. He might 
do so at seven o’clock in the morning, at the time we arrive; 
but he ought to be punctual, for Carl is to appear at the 
examination at half-past seven o’clock. So it must be either 
to-morrow at seven, or at all events in the afternoon. We 
shall call on you to-morrow before seven o’clock to inquire 
about this, with the proviso of a visit later in the day. In 
haste, and asking your pardon, Your 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


281. PETITION TO THE 
MAGIS TRACY." 


Oct. 30, 1819. 

GENTLEMEN, — 

My brother, Carl van Beethoven, died on November 5, 
1815, leaving a boy twelve years old, — his son Carl. In his 
will, by clause 5, he bequeathed to me the guardianship of 
the boy, and in the codicil B he expressed a wish that his 
widow, Johanna, should have a share in this duty, adding 
that, for the sake of his child, he recommended her to 
submit to my guidance. This explicit declaration of the 
father, added to my legal claim, I being the nearest relative 
(clause 198), entitles me clearly to the guardianship of my 
nephew, Carl van Beethoven; and the Court of Justice, by 
their Decree E, committed to me, under existing 
circumstances, the guardianship, to the exclusion moreover 
of Beethoven’s widow. A journey on business having 
compelled me to be for some time absent, I did not object 
to an official guardian supplying my place for the time, 
which was effected by the nomination of the Town 
Sequestrator, Herr Nussbock. 

Being now, however, finally settled here, and the welfare 
of the boy very precious to me, both love and duty demand 
that I should resume my rights; especially as this talented 
lad is coming to an age when greater care and expense 
must be bestowed on his education, on which his whole 
future prospects depend. This duty ought not to be confided 
to any woman, far less to his mother, who possesses neither 


the will nor the power to adopt those measures 
indispensable to a manly and suitable education. 

I am the more anxious to reclaim my guardianship of 
Carl, as I understand that, in consequence of want of 
means to defray the expenses of the school where I placed 
him, he is to be removed, and his mother wishes him to live 
with her, in order herself to spend his trifling provision, and 
thus save the one half of her pension, which, according to 
the decree, she is bound to apply to his use. 

I have hitherto taken a paternal charge of my nephew, 
and I intend to do the same in future at my own expense, 
being resolved that the hopes of his deceased father, and 
the expectations I have formed for this clever boy, shall be 
fulfilled by his becoming an able man and a good citizen. 

With this view I accordingly request that the highly 
respected magistrates whom I now address will be pleased 
to annul the Town Sequestrator Nussbock’s interim office, 
and forthwith transfer to me the sole guardianship of my 
nephew Carl van Beethoven.? 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 Evidently drawn up by his advocate, Dr. Bach, from Beethoven’s notes. 


2 The magisterial decree of Nov. 4, 1819, was adverse to Beethoven. 


282. TO F. RIES, — LONDON. 


Vienna, Nov. 10, 1819. 

DEAR RIES, — I write to let you know that the Sonata is 
already out, though only a fortnight ago, and it is nearly six 
months since I sent you both the Quintet and the Sonata. In 
the course of a few days I will send them both to you 
engraved, and from them you can correct the two works. 

Having received no letter from you on the subject, I 
thought the thing was at an end. I have indeed made 
shipwreck already with Neate this year! I only wish you 
could contrive to get me the fifty ducats which I have yet to 
receive, as I calculated on them, and really am in great 
want of money. I shall say no more to-day, but must inform 
you that I have nearly completed a new Grand Mass. Write 
to me whether you could do anything with this in London; 
but soon, very soon, and send the money soon also for both 
works. I will write more fully next time. In haste, Your true 
and faithful friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


283. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Dec. 14, 1819. 

Immediately on last leaving Y.R.H. I was taken ill, of 
which I apprised Y.R.H., but owing to a change in my 
household, neither the letter in question nor another to 
Y.R.H. was ever sent. In it I begged Y.R.H.’s indulgence, 
having some works on hand that I was obliged to dispatch 
with all speed, owing to which I was, alas! compelled to lay 
aside the Mass also.! I hope Y.R.H. will ascribe the delay 
solely to the pressure of circumstances. This is not the time 
to enter fully into the subject, but I must do so as soon as 
the right moment arrives, that Y.R.H. may not form too 
severe or undeserved a judgment of me. My heart is always 
with Y.R.H., and I trust at length circumstances may in so 
far change, that I may be able to contribute more than I 
have hitherto done, to perfecting your great talent. I think, 
however, Y.R.H. is already aware of my good-will in this 
respect, and is fully convinced that insurmountable 
obstacles alone can ever detain me from the most excellent 
of all princes, so revered by me, and so entwined with 
every feeling of my heart. I did not till yesterday hear of the 
mistake about the two letters, and I now intend to bring 
them myself, for I have no one in my service on whom I can 
depend. I will present myself at your house this afternoon 
at half-past four o’clock. My warmest thanks for Y.R.H.’s 
kind letter to me. When Y.R.H. thus vouchsafes to declare 
your esteem for me, it only heightens and increases my 
impulse to all that is good. 


1 Another allusion to the Grand Mass in D, which seemed likely never to be 
completed. 


284. MEMORANDUM. 


1822. 


The Mass! will soon be all in Y.R.H.’s hands; it ought to 
have been, and would have been so long ago, but — but — 
but — when Y.R.H. becomes acquainted with my 
circumstances, you will be surprised that I have even now 
been able to finish it. 

[K.] 


! The circumstances which prevented the completion of this work were 
undoubtedly his perpetual state of strife with his nephew and his sister-in-law. 


285. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


I heard with heartfelt sorrow of Y.R.H.’s indisposition, but 
hope soon to hear of your recovery. Why am I also ill? for I 
might possibly discover the best mode of restoring Y.R.H. I 
will call again to inquire after Y.R.H., and hope to hear 
good news. 

[K.] 


286. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


I have been rather an invalid all this time, though I try to 
think myself tolerably well. I deeply regret to hear of 
Y.R.H.’s attack, especially as I knew nothing of it, or I 
certainly should have hastened to inquire whether it was in 
my power in any way to alleviate your sufferings. To- 
morrow, in compliance with Y.R.H.’s wish, I shall certainly 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing my own most dear and 
illustrious master. 
[K.] 


287. TO THE ROYAL AND IMPERIAL 
HIGH COURT OF APPEAL. 


Jan. 7, 1820. 

GENTLEMEN, — 

On the plea of the Decree A, I sought to have transferred 
to myself the guardianship of my nephew, Carl v. 
Beethoven, but was referred by the magistracy to the 
previous decision. On my consequent remonstrance the 
same result ensued. 

I find myself the more aggrieved by this, inasmuch as not 
only are my own rights set at naught, but even the welfare 
of my nephew is thus utterly disregarded. I am therefore 
compelled to have recourse to the highest Court of Appeal 
to lay before them my well-founded claim, and rightfully to 
demand that the guardianship of my nephew should be 
restored to me. 

My reasons are the following: — 

1st. I am entitled to the guardianship of my nephew, not 
only by his father’s will, but by law, and this the Court of 
Justice confirmed to the exclusion of the mother. When 
business called me away from Vienna, I conceded that Herr 
Nussbock should act for me ad interim. Having now, 
however, taken up my residence here, the welfare of my 
nephew demands that I should again undertake the office 
of his guardian. 

2d. My nephew has arrived at an age when he requires 
to be trained to a higher degree of cultivation. Neither his 


mother nor his present guardian are calculated to guide the 
boy in the pursuit of his studies. The former, in the first 
place, because she is a woman; and as to her conduct, it 
has been legally proved that, to say the least of it, she has 
no creditable testimonials to bring forward,' on which 
account she was expressly prohibited from acting by the 
Court of Justice. How the Honorable Magistracy could 
nevertheless again appoint her is quite incomprehensible. 
The latter is unfit; because, on the one hand, his office as 
sequestrator and administrator of houses and lands, 
occupies his time too much to enable him properly to 
undertake the duties of guardian to the boy; and, on the 
other, because his previous occupation as a paper 
manufacturer, does not inspire me with any confidence that 
he possesses the intelligence or judgment indispensable to 
conduct a scientific education. 

3d. The welfare of my nephew is dearer to my heart than 
it can be to any one else. I am myself childless, and have no 
relations except this boy, who is full of talent, and I have 
good grounds to hope the best for him, if properly trained. 
Now I am compelled to hear that he has been delayed a 
whole year by remaining in his previous class, from want of 
means to defray the expense, and that his mother intends 
to remove him from his present school, and wishes him to 
live with her. What a misfortune to the boy, were he to 
become a victim to the mismanagement of his mother, who 
would fain squander on herself that portion of her pension 
which she is obliged to devote to the education of her son! 


I have therefore declared in due form to the Honorable 
Magistracy that I am myself willing to undertake the 
expenses of his present school, and also to provide the 
various masters required. Being rather deaf, which is an 
impediment to conversation, I have requested the aid of a 
colleague, and suggested for this purpose Herr Peters, 
Councillor of Prince Lobkowitz, in order that a person may 
forthwith be appointed to superintend the education and 
progress of my nephew, that his moral character may one 
day command esteem, and whose acquirements may be a 
sure guaranty to all those who feel an interest in the 
youth’s welfare, that he will undoubtedly receive the 
education and culture necessary to develop his abilities. 

My efforts and wishes have no other aim than to give the 
boy the best possible education, — his abilities justifying 
the brightest hopes, — and to fulfil the trust placed in my 
brotherly love by his father. The shoot is still flexible; but if 
longer neglected it will become crooked, and outgrow the 
gardener’s training hand, and upright bearing, intellect, 
and character, be destroyed forever. 

I know no duty more sacred than the education and 
training of a child. The chief duties of a guardian consist in 
knowing how to appreciate what is good, and in adopting a 
right course; then alone has proper attention been devoted 
to the welfare of his ward, whereas in opposing what is 
good he neglects his duty. 

Indeed, keeping in view what is most for the benefit of 
the boy, I do not object to the mother in so far sharing in 
the duties of a guardian that she may visit her son, and see 


him, and be apprised of all the measures adopted for his 
education; but to intrust her with the sole guardianship of 
the boy without a strict guardian by her side, would cause 
the irrevocable ruin of her son. 

On these cogent grounds I reiterate my well-founded 
solicitation, and feel the more confident of a favorable 
answer, as the welfare of my nephew alone guides my steps 
in this affair.? 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 Schindler states that during these law proceedings the widow of Beethoven’s 
brother had another child. 


2 The Court excluded Carl’s mother from all share in his education, and from all 
direct influence over her son, and again restored to Beethoven the full 
authority of a guardian. 


288. TO HIS HIGHNESS THE 


ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 





Dem geist-li-chen Für — sten! 


Dem Erz-herzog Ru —dolph! 


Sei-ner Kai-ser-lichen Ho — heit! 





al-les Schö -ne! alles Gu-te! al-les Schö -ne! 


Al-les Gu- te! 


altes al-les Gu-te, 





altes Schö-ne! 


al-les Gu-te, 


al-les Schö-ne! 


al —les Gu-te! 


al-les alles Schö-ne! 





altes Gu-te, altes Schö-ne! 


altes Schi-ne! 


al — 


ales Gu-te, 


les al-les Gu-te, alles Schi-ne! 


From your obedient servant, 


L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


Jan. 12, 1820. 


289. TESTIMONIAL IN FAVOR OF 
HERR V. KANDELER. 


It is certainly the duty of every musical composer to 
become acquainted with all the earlier as well as more 
modern poets, in order to select what is most suitable to his 
purpose for songs. Such, however, not being invariably the 
case, this present collection of Herr v. Kandeler’s cannot 
fail to be useful and commendable to many who wish to 
write songs, and also tend to induce more able poets to 
contribute something in the same direction. 

LUDWIG V. BEETHOVEN. — M.P. 

I entirely agree with Herr v. Beethoven. 

JOS. WEIGEL. 


290. TO THEODORE AMADEUS 
HOFFMANN.' 


Vienna, March 23, 1820. 

I seize the opportunity through Herr N. of approaching a 
man so gifted as yourself. You have also written of my 
humble self, and Herr N.N. showed me some lines of yours 
about me in his album; I have, therefore, every reason to 
believe that you feel some interest in me. Permit me to say 
that, on the part of so talented a man as yourself, this is 
truly gratifying to me. I wish you all possible good and 
happiness, and remain, Sir, with esteem, your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 It is well known that Hoffmann, in the years 1809 to 1812, wrote the first 
really important articles on Beethoven’s works for the Leipzig A.M. Zeitung on 
his instrumental music, his trios, and masses, &c., &c. 


291. TO HERR HASLINGER, — 
ADJUTANTERL. 


I request the Adjutant to lend me the score of the Overture 
in E flat, which I will return as soon as the performance is 
over. I also beg he will be so good as to send me 
Kirnberger’s work to supply the place of mine, as I am at 
this moment giving lessons in counterpoint, and have been 
unable to find my own manuscript amid my confused mass 
of papers. Yours, MICONTRA FA. 


292. TO TOBIAS, — ADJUTANT: 


MOST WORTHY ADJUTANT, — I have made a bet of ten 
florins, W.W., against the truth of your having been obliged 
to pay a compensation of 2000 florins to Artaria for the new 
edition of Mozart’s works, which have been again and again 
engraved and sold everywhere. I really wish to know the 
truth on this subject, for I cannot possibly believe what is 
said. If it be the fact that you have been so unhandsomely 
treated, then Ah, dolce contento must pay the ten florins. 
Send me a true report. Farewell; be a good Christian. Your 
BEETHOVEN. 


293. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Vienna, April 3, 1820. 

YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, — So far as I can recollect, 
when I was about to wait on you, I was told that Y.R.H. was 
indisposed; I called on Sunday evening to inquire, having 
been assured that Y.R.H. did not intend to set off on 
Monday. In accordance with my usual custom, not to 
remain long in an anteroom, I hurried away after receiving 
this information, though I observed that the gentleman in 
waiting wished to say something to me. Unhappily I did not 
hear till Monday afternoon that Y.R.H. had really gone to 
Olmutz. I must confess that this caused me a very painful 
feeling, but my consciousness of never having neglected my 
duty in any respect, induced me to suppose that the same 
may have been the case on this occasion, as it often is in 
human life, — for I can easily conceive that Y.R.H., 
immersed in ceremonies and novel impressions, had very 
little time to spare in Olmutz for other things. I should 
otherwise certainly have anticipated Y.R.H. in writing. May 
I ask you graciously to inform me what length of stay you 
intend to make in Olmutz? It was reported that Y.R.H. 
intended to return here towards the end of May; but a few 
days ago I heard that you were to remain a year and a half 
in Olmutz; owing to this I may perhaps have adopted wrong 
measures, not with regard to Y.R.H., but myself. As soon as 
I receive information from you on the subject, I will enter 
into further explanations. May I also beg that in the mean 


time Y.R.H. will not listen to certain reports about me? I 
have heard a great deal of what may be termed gossip 
here, which people seem to think may be acceptable to 
Y.R.H. As Y.R.H. is pleased to say that I am one of those 
whom you esteem, I can confidently declare that Y.R.H. is 
the person whom I value most in the universe. Although no 
courtier, I believe that Y.R.H. knows me too thoroughly to 
believe that mere selfish interest has ever attached or 
attracted me towards Y.R.H., but, on the contrary, true and 
heartfelt affection alone. I can with truth say that a second 
Blondel has long since set forth on his pilgrimage, and if no 
Richard can be found in this world for me, God shall be my 
Sovereign! 

It seems to me that my idea of giving a quartet is the 
best; even though some works have been already 
performed on a grand scale at Olmutz, still something 
might thus be introduced into Moravia to attract the 
attention of the musical world, and for the benefit of Art. 

If, according to the above reports, Y.R.H. should return 
here in May, I advise Y.R.H. to reserve your spiritual 
children for me [see No. 279] till then, because it would be 
better that I should hear them performed by yourself. But if 
your stay in Olmutz is really to be of such long duration, I 
will receive them now with the greatest pleasure, and 
strive to accompany Y.R.H. to the summit of Parnassus. 
May God preserve Y.R.H. in health for the good of 
humanity, and also for that of all your warm admirers. I beg 
you will be graciously pleased soon to write to me. Y.R.H. 


cannot fail to be convinced of my readiness at all times to 
fulfil your wishes. 

I am Y.R.H.’s humble and faithful servant, LUDWIG V. 
BEETHOVEN 


294. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Modling, Aug. 3, 1820. 

I have this moment received the letter in which Y.R.H. 
informs me yourself of your journey hither, and I sincerely 
thank Y.R.H. for such a mark of attention. I intended to 
have hastened to town to-morrow to wait on Y.R.H., but no 
carriage is to be had; I expect however to get one before 
next Saturday, when I shall lose no time, and set off at an 
early hour to inquire for Y.R.H. With regard to the sacrifice 
Y.R.H. intends to offer up to the Muses, I will make a 
proposal verbally on the subject. I heartily rejoice in 
knowing that Y.R.H. is once more so near me. May I in all 
respects be enabled to assist in fulfilling your wishes! May 
Heaven bless Y.R.H., and mature all your plans! 

[K.] 


295. TO HERR ARTARIA, FALSTAFF, & 
CO. 


Vienna, Oct. 26, 1820. 

I politely request that you will hand over to Herr Oliva 
the sum of 300 florins, which has no doubt already been 
received by you in full. Having been entirely occupied by 
removing to my new lodgings, I could not do myself the 
honor of expressing my thanks to you and Sir John Falstaff 
in person. 


Your obedient servant, 
LUDWIG V. BEETHOVEN. 


296. TO BOLDERINI. 


MY VERY WORTHY FALSTAFF! — I request, with all due 
civility, that you will send me a copy of each of the two 
works for pianoforte and flute, with variations. As for the 
receipt, you shall have it to-morrow; and I also beg you will 
forward it forthwith. Give my compliments to Herr Artaria, 
and thank him from me for his kind offer of an advance, but 
as I have received from abroad the money due to me, I do 
not require to avail myself of his aid. Farewell, Knight 
Falstaff; do not be too dissipated, read the Gospel, and be 
converted! 


We remain, your well-affected 
BEETHOVEN. 


To Sir John Falstaff, Knight. 
To the care of Herr Artaria & Co. 


297. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Modling, Sept. 1820. 

Since last Tuesday evening I have been far from well, but 
hoped by Friday, certainly, to have had the happiness of 
waiting on Y.R.H. This proved a delusion, and it is only to- 
day that I am able to say confidently that I expect to 
present myself before Y.R.H. next Monday or Tuesday at an 
early hour. I ascribe my illness to having taken an open 
caléche, in order not to miss my appointment with Y.R.H. 
The day was very wet and positively cold here towards the 
evening. Nature seems almost to have been offended by the 
liberty I took, and by my audacity, and to have punished me 
in consequence. May Heaven bestow on Y.R.H. all that is 
good and holy, as well as every charm and blessing, and on 
me your favor, but only in so far as justice sanctions! 

[K.] 


298. TO HERR ARTARIA & CO. 


Vienna, Dec. 17, 1820. 

I thank you warmly for the advance of 150 florins, for 
which I have made out the receipt in the name of his 
Imperial Highness the Cardinal, and I beg, as I am in 
danger of losing one of my bank shares, that you will 
advance me another 150 florins, which I pledge myself to 
repay within three months at latest from this date. As a 
proof of my gratitude, I engage in this letter to make over 
to you, as your exclusive property, one of my compositions, 
consisting of two or more movements, without claiming 
payment for it hereafter. 


Your ever-complaisant 
BEETHOVEN. 
[L.S.] 


299. TO TOBIAS V. HAS LINGER. 


Baden, Sept. 10, 1821. 

MY VERY DEAR FRIEND, — 

On my way to Vienna yesterday, sleep overtook me in my 
carriage, which was by no means strange, for having been 
obliged to rise so early every morning, I never had a good 
night’s sleep. While thus slumbering I dreamt that I had 
gone on a far journey, to no less a place than to Syria, on to 
Judea, and back, and then all the way to Arabia, when at 
length I actually arrived at Jerusalem. The Holy City gave 
rise to thoughts of the Holy Books. No wonder then if the 
man Tobias occurred to me, which also naturally led me to 
think of our own little Tobias and our great Tobias. Now 
during my dream-journey, the following Canon came into 




















o To —bi—as! 


nr DO b | lo o! 

But scarcely did I wake when away flew the Canon, and I 
could not recall any part of it. On returning here however, 
next day, in the same carriage, (that of a poor Austrian 
musician,) I resumed my dream-journey, being, however, on 
this occasion wide awake, when lo and behold! in 


accordance with the laws of the association of ideas the 


same Canon again flashed across me; so being now awake I 
held it as fast as Menelaus did Proteus, only permitting it to 
be changed into three parts. 





Farewell! I intend to send next something composed on 
Steiner’s name, to show that his is no heart of stone [Stein]. 
Adieu, my good friend; it is my most heartfelt wish that you 
may prosper as a publisher; may all credit be given to you, 
and yet may you never require credit. Sing daily the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and daily visit Father Werner, who can 
show you in his little book how to go straight to heaven. 
See, how anxious I am about the welfare of your soul! 


I remain always, with infinite pleasure, henceforth and 
forever, Your faithful debtor, 
BEETHOVEN. 


300. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Unterdobling, July 18, 1821. 

I yesterday heard of Y.R.H.’s arrival here; joyful tidings 
for me, but saddened by knowing that it must be some time 
before I can have the good fortune to wait on Y.R.H.; having 
been long very ill, at last jaundice declared itself, which I 
consider a most loathsome malady. I trust, however, I shall 
be so far recovered as to see Y.R.H. before you leave this. 
Last winter, too, I had some very severe rheumatic attacks. 
Much of this proceeds from the melancholy state of my 
family affairs; I have hitherto hoped, by every possible 
exertion on my part, at last to remedy these. That 
Providence, who searches my inmost heart, and knows that 
as a man I have striven sacredly to fulfil all the duties 
imposed on me by humanity, God, and Nature, will no doubt 
one day extricate me from all these troubles. The Mass [in 
D] will be delivered to Y.R.H. here. I hope Y.R.H. will excuse 
my entering into the various causes of the delay. The details 
could not be otherwise than painful to Y.R.H. I would often 
gladly have written to Y.R.H. from here, but you told me to 
wait till I first heard from you. What, then, was I to do? 
Y.R.H. might have been displeased had I not attended to 
your injunction, and I know that there are people who are 
glad to calumniate me to Y.R.H., which pains me 
exceedingly. I therefore often think that my sole recourse is 
to keep quiet till Y.R.H. expresses a wish either to see or to 
hear of me. I was told that Y.R.H. had been indisposed, but 
I hope it was nothing serious. May Heaven shower down its 


most precious blessings on Y.R.H.! I trust it may not be very 
long before I shall be so fortunate as to assure Y.R.H. how 
entirely Iam, &c., &c. 

[K.] 


301. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Unterdobling, July 18, 1821. 

I have written a long and minute letter to Y.R.H., which 
my copyist Schlemmer will deliver. I wrote it on hearing the 
day before yesterday of the arrival of Y.R.H. How much I 
grieve that the attack of jaundice with which I am affected 
prevents my at once hastening to Y.R.H. to express in 
person my joy at your arrival. May the Lord of all things, 
for the sake of so many others, take Y.R.H. under His 
protection! 

[K.] 


302. TO THE MOST CELEBRATED 
MUSIC FIRM IN EUROPE, MESSRS. 
STEINER & CO., PATERNOSTER- 
(MISERERE) GASSEL. 


I request Geh’-bauer' to send me two tickets, as some of my 
friends wish to attend your hole-and-corner music. You 
probably have some of these worthless admission tickets; 
so let me have one or two. 

The part I send belongs to the Chorus, of which Bauer 
has the other portions. Your amicus BEETHOVEN. 


1 Gebauer established the “Concerts Spirituels” in 1819, and died in 1822. 


303. ADDRESS UNKNOWN. 


Baden, Sept. 27, 1821. 

I hope, sir, that you will forgive the liberty I take in thus 
intruding on you. The bearer of this, H. v. —— , has been 
commissioned by me to exchange or sell a bank-note. Being 
ignorant of everything connected with these matters, I beg 
you will be so good as to communicate your views and 
advice to the bearer. The two illnesses I had last winter and 
summer rather deranged all my calculations. I have been 
here since the 7th of September, and must remain till the 
end of October. All this costs a great deal of money, and 
prevents my earning it as usual. I indeed expect shortly to 
receive money from abroad, but as bank-notes stand so 
high at present, I consider this the easiest resource, and 
intend subsequently to purchase a new bank-note in its 
place. 

Immediate — in haste. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


[This unsealed letter was enclosed in an envelope on 
which was written: ] 

You will at once see what kind of commercial genius I 
am. After writing the enclosed, I for the first time consulted 
a friend about the note, who pointed out to me that all I had 
to do was to cut off a coupon, and the affair was completed. 
I rejoice, therefore, not to be obliged to plague you further 
on the subject. 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


304. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Feb. 27, 1822. 

I went to-day early to the Palace, not, indeed, with the 
intention of meeting Y.R.H., (not being yet dressed), but 
only to beg Zips to mention that I had called, and was 
sincerely rejoiced at your arrival here; but I could no longer 
discover Y.R.H.’s apartments, and wherever I knocked in 
the hope of finding Y.R.H., my dress seemed to be so closely 
scrutinized that I hurried away, and write to-day to 
recommend myself to Y.R.H. To-morrow I intend to pay my 
respects to Y.R.H., when I hope also to hear whether the 
usual musical and intellectual meetings are to continue, 
and when they are to take place. My not having written all 
this time to Y.R.H. has indeed a very bad appearance, but I 
delayed from day to day, hoping always to send the Mass, 
the mistakes in which were really quite dreadful; so much 
so that I was obliged to revise every part, and thus the 
delay occurred. Other pressing occupations and various 
circumstances tended to impede me, which is often the 
case when a man least expects it. That Y.R.H., however, was 
ever present with me is shown by the following copies of 
some novelties,' which have been lying finished by me for 
some time for Y.R.H., but I resolved not to forward them till 
I could at the same time send the Mass. The latter now only 
requires binding, when it shall be respectfully delivered to 
Y.R.H. by myself. Sincerely rejoiced at the hope of soon 
personally waiting on Y.R.H., I remain, with devoted 
homage, yours till death. 


[K.] 
1 The novelties which Beethoven sends to the Archduke are: — 


Six bagatelles for the pianoforte, O (composed in 1821). 
Sonata for pianoforte in E major “ 109 ( “ “ ?1821). 
“““ A flat major “ 110 ( “ “ 1821). 


305. TO F. RIES, — LONDON. 


Vienna, April 6, 1822. 

MY DEAREST AND BEST RIES, — Having been again in 
bad health during the last ten months, I have hitherto been 
unable to answer your letter. I duly received the 26l. 
sterling, and thank you sincerely; I have not, however, yet 
got the sonata you dedicated to me. My greatest work is a 
Grand Mass that I have recently written. As time presses, I 
can only say what is most urgent. What would the 
Philharmonic give me for a symphony? 

I still cherish the hope of going to London next spring, if 
my health admits of it! You will find in me one who can 
thoroughly appreciate my dear pupil, now become a great 
master, and who can tell what benefit art might derive from 
our conjunction! I am, as ever, wholly devoted to my Muse, 
who constitutes the sole happiness of my life, and I toil and 
act for others as I best can. You have two children; I only 
one (my brother’s son); but you are married, so both yours 
will not cost you so much as my one costs me. 

Now farewell! kiss your handsome wife for me until I can 
perform this solemn act in person. 

Your attached BEETHOVEN. 

Pray send me your dedication, that I may strive to return 
the compliment, which I mean to do as soon as I receive 
your work. 


306. TO HERREN PETERS & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, — LEIPZIG. 


Vienna, June 5, 1822. 

GENTLEMEN, — You did me the honor to address a 
letter to me at a time when I was much occupied, and I 
have also been extremely unwell for the last five months. I 
now only reply to the principal points. Although I met 
Steiner by chance a few days ago, and asked him jestingly 
what he had brought me from Leipzig, he did not make the 
smallest allusion to your commission or to yourself. He 
urged me, however, in the very strongest manner, to pledge 
myself to give him the exclusive right of publishing all my 
works, both present and future, — and indeed to sign a 
contract to that effect, — which I declined. This trait 
sufficiently proves to you why I often give the preference to 
other publishers both home and foreign. I love uprightness 
and integrity, and am of opinion that no one should drive a 
hard bargain with artists, for, alas! however brilliant the 
exterior of Fame may appear, an artist does not enjoy the 
privilege of being the daily guest of Jupiter on Olympus; 
unhappily commonplace humanity only too often 
unpleasantly drags him down from these pure ethereal 
heights. 

The greatest work I have hitherto written is a Grand 
Mass with Choruses, and four obbligati voice parts, and full 
orchestra. Several persons have applied to me for this 
work, and I have been offered 100 Louis d’or, hard cash, for 


it; but I demand at least 1000 florins C.M. 120 florins to the mark], 
for which sum I will also furnish a pianoforte arrangement. 
Variations on a waltz [Diabelli’s] for the piano (they are 
numerous), 30 ducats in gold, — N.B. Vienna ducats. With 
regard to songs, I have several rather important descriptive 
ones: as, for example, a comic Aria, with full orchestra, on 
Goethe’s text, “Mit Madeln sich vertragen;” and another 
Aria, in the same style, 16 ducats each (furnishing also a 
pianoforte arrangement if required); also several 
descriptive songs, with pianoforte accompaniment, 12 
ducats each; among these is a little Italian Cantata, with 
Recitative; there is also a Song with recitative among the 
German ones. A Song with pianoforte accompaniment, 8 
ducats. An Elegy, four voices, with the accompaniment of 
two violins, viola, and violoncello, 24 ducats. A Dervise 
Chorus, with full orchestra, 20 ducats. 

Also the following instrumental music: a Grand March for 
full orchestra, with pianoforte accompaniment, 12 ducats, 
written for the tragedy of “Tarpeia.” Romance for the violin 
(a solo with full orchestra), 15 ducats. Grand Terzet for two 
oboes, and one English horn (which might be arranged for 
other instruments), 30 ducats. Four military Marches with 
Turkish music; when applied for, I will name the sum. 
Bagatelles, or minor pianoforte solos, the price to be fixed 
when required. The above works are all completed. Solo 
pianoforte Sonata, 40 ducats (which could soon be 
delivered); Quartet for two violins, tenor and violoncello, 
50 ducats (this will also soon be ready). I am by no means 
so anxious about these, however, as about a full and 


complete edition of my works, being desirous to edit them 
during my lifetime. I have indeed received many proposals 
on this subject, but accompanied by stipulations to which I 
could scarcely agree, and which I neither could nor would 
fulfil. I am willing to undertake, in the course of two years, 
or possibly a year, or a year and a half, with proper 
assistance, to edit and superintend a complete edition of 
my works, and to furnish a new composition in each style; 
namely, a new work in the style of variations, one in the 
sonata style, and so on in every separate class of work that 
I have ever composed, and for the whole combined I ask 
10,000 florins C.M. 

I am no man of business, and only wish I were; as it is, I 
am guided by the offers made to me by different 
competitors for my works, and such a competition is rather 
strong just now. I request you to say nothing on the subject, 
because, aS you may perceive from the proceedings of 
these gentlemen, I am exposed to a great deal of 
annoyance. When once my works appear published by you, 
I shall no longer be plagued. I shall be very glad if a 
connection be established between us, having heard you so 
well spoken of. You will then also find that I infinitely prefer 
dealing with one person of your description than with a 
variety of people of the ordinary stamp. 

Pray, let me have an immediate answer, as I am now on 
the verge of deciding on the publication of various works. If 
you consider it worth while, be so good as to send me a 
duplicate of the list with which you furnished Herr Steiner. 
In the expectation of a speedy reply, I remain, with esteem, 


Your obedient 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


307. TO HERREN PETERS & CO. 


Vienna, July 26, 1822. 

I write merely to say that I agree to give you the Mass 
and pianoforte arrangement of it for 1000 florins C.M. You 
shall receive the above, written out in score, by the end of 
July, perhaps a few days sooner or later. As I am always 
very much occupied, and have been indisposed for the last 
five months, and works to be sent to a distance requiring 
the most careful supervision, I must proceed rather more 
slowly than usual. At all events, Steiner shall get nothing 
further from me, as he has just played me a most Jewish 
trick; so he is not one of those who might have had the 
Mass. The competition for my works is at present very 
great, for which I thank the Almighty, as I have hitherto 
been such a loser. I am the foster-father of my brother’s 
destitute child, a boy who shows so much aptitude for 
scientific pursuits that not only does his study of these, and 
his maintenance, cost a great deal of money, but I must also 
strive to make some future provision for him; being neither 
Indians nor Iroquois, who, as we know, leave everything to 
Providence, whereas we consider a pauper’s existence to 
be a very sad one. 

I assure you on my honor, which, next to God, is what I 
prize most, that I authorized no one to accept commissions 
for me. My fixed principle has always been never to make 
any offer to publishers; not from pride, but simply from a 
wish to ascertain how far the empire of my small talents 
extended. 


I must conclude for to-day, and wishing you every 
success, I am, with esteem, Your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


308.' TO HERR PETERS. 


Vienna, August 3, 1822. 

I already wrote to you that my health was still far from 
being quite restored. I am obliged to have recourse to 
baths and mineral waters as well as to medicine; all this 
makes me rather unpunctual, especially as I must go on 
writing; corrections, too, run away with a great deal of 
time. 

As to the songs and marches and other trifles, my choice 
is still undecided, but by the 15th of this month everything 
shall be ready to be sent off. I await your orders on the 
subject, and in the mean time shall make no use of your bill 
of exchange. As soon as I know that the money for the Mass 
and the other works has arrived here, all shall be ready for 
delivery by the 15th; and after that date I must set off to 
some mineral waters near this, when it will be most 
desirable for me to avoid all business for a time. More as to 
other matters when less occupied. Pray, do not suspect me 
of any ignoble motives. It pains me when I am obliged to 
bargain. 


In haste. With esteem, yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


! Schindler states that the advance of 360 florins C.M. was made to Beethoven 
in August, 1822. The receipt is dated Nov. 30, 1825. 


309. TO HERR ARTARIA. 


August 22, 1822. 

Being overwhelmed with work, I can only briefly say that 
I will always do what I can to repay your obliging kindness 
to me. With regard to the Mass, I have been offered 1000 
florins (C.M.) for it. My circumstances do not permit me to 
accept a less sum from you; all that I can do is to give you 
the preference. Rest assured that I do not ask you one 
farthing more than others have offered me, which I can 
prove to you by written documents. You can consider about 
this, but I must request you to send me an answer on the 
subject to-morrow, it being a post-day, and my decision 
expected elsewhere. With regard to the 150 florins for 
which I am your debtor, I intend to make you a proposal, as 
I stand in great need of the 1000 florins. 

I beg you will observe strict secrecy as to the Mass. Now, 
as ever, Your grateful friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


310. TO HERR PETERS, — LEIPZIG 


Vienna, November 22, 1822. 

I now reply to your letter of the 9th November, in which I 
expected to find just reproaches for my apparent 
negligence, you having sent me the money and as yet 
received nothing in return. Unfair as this may appear, I 
know you would be mollified towards me in a few minutes 
were we to meet. 

Everything is now ready for you, except selecting the 
songs, but at all events you shall receive one more than our 
agreement. I can send you more bagatelles than I 
promised, as I have got ten others beside; if you write to 
me immediately, I will send you these, or as many as you 
wish for, along with the rest. 

My health, indeed, is not entirely reestablished by the 
baths, yet on the whole I think I have improved. I had 
another annoyance here, owing to a person having engaged 
an unsuitable lodging for me, which is hard on me, as I 
cannot yet accustom myself to it, and my occupations are 
thus sadly deranged. 

The case with regard to the Mass stands thus: I finished 
one long ago, and another is in progress. There is always a 
certain degree of gossip about people of our class, which 
has, no doubt, misled you. I don’t yet know which you are 
to get. Besieged on all sides, I am almost forced to testify 
the reverse of the dictum that “the spirit cannot be 
weighed.” I send you my best wishes, and trust that time 


will foster a beneficial and honorable connection between 
us. 
BEETHOVEN. 


311. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


I was extremely unwell both yesterday and the day before; 
unfortunately there was no one whom I could send to 
apprise Y.R.H. of the fact. As I felt better towards evening, I 
went into the town to make Schlemmer correct the Sonata.! 
He was not at home, so I requested him to come here to- 
day. I send the Sonata by him, and will come in to-day 
before four o’clock to wait on Y.R.H. 
[K.] 


! The C minor pianoforte Sonata, O? 


312. TO HERR PETERS. 


Vienna, December 20, 1822. 

I take advantage of a moment’s leisure to-day to answer 
your letter. Not one of all the works that are your property 
is unfinished, but time is too precious to particularize all 
the details that prevent the copying and sending off the 
music to you. I recollect in a former letter having offered 
you some more bagatelles, but I by no means press you to 
take them. If you wish only to have the four, so be it; but in 
that case I must make a different selection. Herr —— has 
not as yet got anything from me. Herr —— begged me to 
make him a present of the songs for the “Journal de la 
Mode,” which, in fact, I did not write for money; indeed, I 
find it quite impossible to act in every case according to so 
much per cent. It is painful for me to calculate in this 
manner oftener than is absolutely necessary. My position is 
far from being so brilliant as you think, &c., &c. It is not 
possible to listen to all these proposals at once, being far 
too numerous, but many cannot be refused. A commission 
is not always quite in accordance with the inclinations of an 
author. If my salary were not so far reduced as to be no 
salary at all,’ I would write nothing but symphonies for a 
full orchestra, and church music, or at most quartets. 

Of my minor works, you can still have Variations for two 
oboes and one English horn, on the theme from “Don 
Giovanni,” “La ci darem la mano,” and a Gratulation Minuet 
for a full orchestra. I should be glad, likewise, to have your 
opinion about the full edition of my works. 


In the most desperate haste, your obedient BEETHOVEN. 


1 It was reduced from 4000 gulden to 800. 


313. TO F. RIES, — LONDON 


Vienna, December 20, 1822. 

MY DEAR RIES, — I have been so overburdened with 
work that I am only now able to reply to your letter of 
November 15. I accept with pleasure the proposal to write 
a new symphony for the Philharmonic Society. Although the 
prices given by the English cannot be compared with those 
paid by other nations, still I would gladly write even gratis 
for those whom I consider the first artists in Europe — 
were I not still, as ever, the poor Beethoven. 

If I were only in London, what would I not write for the 
Philharmonic! For Beethoven, thank God! can write — if he 
can do nothing in the world besides! If Providence only 
vouchsafes to restore my health, which is at least 
improving, I shall then be able to respond to the many 
proposals from all parts of Europe, and even North 
America, and may thus perhaps be some day in clover. 


314. TO IGNAZ RITTER VON 
SEYFRIED. 


1822, 


MY DEAR AND WORTHY BROTHER IN APOLLO, — 

I heartily thank you for the trouble you have taken in 
aiding my charitable work.' I rejoice that its success is 
universally admitted, and hope you will never fail to let me 
know when it is in my power to serve you by my poor 
talents. The worthy municipal corporation is, no doubt, 
thoroughly convinced of my good-will; in order to give fresh 
proofs of it, we ought to have a friendly interview as to the 
mode in which I can best serve the corporation. When such 
a master as yourself takes an interest in us, our pinions 
ought never to droop. 


I am, with the warmest esteem, 
Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


Seyfried, at a concert for the benefit of the Burgher Hospital, performed 
Beethoven’s grand fugue Fest Ouverture (in C major, in O), 1822, in celebration 
of the opening of the new Josephstadt Theatre. The written parts were returned 
to him with the grateful thanks of the committee. 


THIRD PART. LIFE’S TROUBLES AND 
CLOSE. 1823 TO 1827. 


315. TO ZELTER.' 


Vienna, Feb. 8, 1823. 

MY BRAVE COLLEAGUE IN ART, — I write, having a 
favor to ask of you, for we are now so distant from each 
other that we can no longer converse together, and, indeed, 
unhappily, we can seldom write either. I have written a 
grand mass, which might also be given as an oratorio (for 
the benefit of the poor, a good established custom here). I 
do not wish to publish it in the usual way, but to dispose of 
it to some of the leading courts alone. I ask fifty ducats for 
it. No copies are to be sold except those subscribed for, so 
that the mass will be, as it were, in manuscript; but there 
must be a fair number of subscribers, if any profit is to 
accrue to the author. I have made an application to the 
Prussian embassy here, to know if the King of Prussia 
would vouchsafe to take a copy, and I have also written to 
Prince Radziwill, to ask him to interest himself in the affair. 
I beg you likewise to do what you can for me. It is a work 
that might likewise be useful to the Academy of Singing, for 
there is scarcely any portion of it that could not be almost 
entirely executed by voices. The more these are increased 
and multiplied in combination with instruments, the more 
effective would be the result. It ought to be appropriate 
also as an oratorio, for such societies as those for the 
benefit of the poor require marks of this kind. Having been 
an invalid for some years past, and consequently my 
position anything but brilliant, I have had recourse to this 
scheme. I have written much; but as to profits, they are 


nearly nil! The more do I look upwards; but both for his 
own sake, and that of others, man is obliged to turn his 
eyes earthwards; for this, too, is part of the destiny of 
humanity. I embrace you, my dear fellow-artist, and am, 
with sincere esteem, Your friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


! Zelter was in Vienna in 1819. 


316. TO F. RIES, — LONDON. 


... Manage this as soon as you can for your poor friend. I 
also expect my travelling route from you. Things have 
become quite too bad here, and I am fleeced worse than 
ever. If I do not go at all, lo! and behold a crimen laesae!... 
As it seems that you wish soon to have a dedication from 
me, I gladly comply with your request, much more so than 
with that of any great man; though, entre nous, the devil 
alone can tell how soon one may fall into their hands! The 
dedication to you will be written on the new symphony; and 
I hope I shall at length receive yours to me. 

B. is to open the letter he took charge of for the King 
[George IV.], in which he will see what I have written to His 
Majesty on the subject of the “Battle of Vittoria.” The tenor 
of the enclosed is the same; but not a word as to the mass.! 
Our amiable friend B. must try to get me at least a battle- 
axe or a turtle for it! The engraved copy of the score of 
“The Battle” must also be presented to the King. This letter 
will cost you a good deal [seventeen shillings]; but I beg 
you will deduct it from your remittance to me. How much I 
regret being so troublesome! May God prosper you! 

Say all that is amiable to your wife till I come myself. 
Beware! you think me old; but I am a young veteran! 


Yours, aS ever, 
B. 


! On February 24, 1823, Beethoven wrote to the King of England that, so far 
back as 1813, he had sent him “Wellington’s Victory,” but never had received 
any communication on the subject; he, therefore, now sent an engraved copy of 


the work, which had been intended for him since 1815. He closed the letter by 
saying: “Convinced of the discrimination and kindness which your Majesty has 
always evinced in protecting and encouraging art and artists, the undersigned 
ventures to hope that your Majesty will graciously take the matter into 
consideration, and vouchsafe to comply with his respectful solicitation.” 


317. TO SCHINDLER. 


MY VERY BEST OPTIMUS OPTIME, — 

Pray try to hunt out a philanthropist who will advance me 
some money on a bank-share, that I may not put the 
generosity of my friends too much to the test, nor myself be 
placed in difficulty by the delay of this money, for which I 
have to thank the fine plans and arrangements of my 
precious brother. 

You must not let it appear that this money is really 
wanted. 


318. TO SCHINDLER. 


DEAR SCHINDLER, — 

Don’t forget the bank-share. It is greatly needed; it would 
be very annoying to be brought into court; indeed, I would 
not be so for the whole world. My brother’s conduct is quite 
worthy of him. The tailor is appointed to come to-day, still I 
hope to be able to get rid of him for the present by a few 
polite phrases. 


319. TO HERR KIND. 


DEAR KIND, — 
I intend to call on you at latest on Wednesday afternoon 


at four o’clock, when I will settle everything. 


Your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


320. TO CHERUBINI.’ 


March 15, 1823. 

HIGHLY ESTEEMED SIR, — I joyfully take advantage of 
this opportunity to address you. I have done so frequently 
in spirit, as I prize your theatrical works beyond others. 
The artistic world has only to lament that, in Germany at 
least, no new dramatic piece of yours has appeared. Highly 
as all your works are valued by true connoisseurs, still it is 
a great loss to art not to possess any fresh production of 
your great genius for the theatre. 

True art is imperishable, and the true artist feels 
heartfelt pleasure in grand works of genius, and that is 
what enchants me when I hear a new composition of yours; 
in fact, I take greater interest in it than in my own; in short, 
I love and honor you. Were it not that my continued bad 
health prevents my going to see you in Paris, with what 
exceeding delight would I discuss questions of art with you! 
Do not think that this is merely intended to serve as an 
introduction to the favor I am about to ask of you. I hope 
and feel convinced that you do not for a moment suspect 
me of such base sentiments. 

I recently completed a grand solemn mass, and have 
resolved to offer it to the various European courts, as it is 
not my intention to publish it at present. I have therefore 
solicited the King of France, through the French embassy 
here, to subscribe to this work, and I feel certain that his 
Majesty would, at your recommendation, agree to do so. 
Ma situation critique demande que je ne fixe pas 


seulement, comme ordinnaire, mes voeux au ciel; au 
contraire, il faut les fixer aussi [“aussi” in Beethoven’s 
hand] en bas pour les nécessités de la vie. Whatever may 
be the fate of my request to you, I shall forever continue to 
love and esteem you, et vous resterez toujours celui de mes 
contemporains que je l'estime le plus. Si vous me voulez 
faire un extrême plaisir, c'était si vous m’écrivez quelques 
lignes, ce que me soulagera bien. L’art unit tout le monde, 
how much more, then, true artists, et peut-étre vous me 
dignez aussi to include me in that number. Avec le plus 
haut estime, Votre ami et serviteur, 

BEETHOVEN. 


1 Cherubini declared that he never received this letter. 


321. TO SCHINDLER.' 


DEAR SCHINDLER, — I am not sure whether the other 
copy was corrected or not, so I send you this one instead. 
As to N. in S —— , I beg you not to say a word; Bl. is 
already very uneasy on the subject. In haste, your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 We cannot understand what induced Beethoven, who lived in the same house 
with Schindler, to write to him; but he often did so to persons with whom he 
could easily have spoken, partly in order to get rid of the matter while it was in 
his thoughts, and also because he was a great deal from home; that is, going 
backwards and forwards from one lodging to another, having often several at 
the same time. 


322. TO HERR PETERS, — LEIPZIG. 


Vienna, March 20, 1823. 

The other three marches are only to be sent off to-day, as 
I missed the post last week. Irregular as I have been on this 
occasion in our transactions, you would not think me so 
culpable if you were here, and aware of my position, a 
description of which would be too tedious both for you and 
me. 

I have now an observation to make with regard to what I 
have sent off to you. 

Several sets of wind instruments may combine in the 
performance of the Grand March, and if this cannot be 
done, and a regimental band is not strong enough for its 
present arrangement, any bandmaster can easily adapt it 
by omitting some of the parts. 

You can, no doubt, find some one in Leipzig to show you 
how this can be managed with a smaller number, although I 
should regret if it were not to appear engraved exactly as it 
is written. 

You must forgive the numerous corrections in the works I 
send; my old copyist no longer sees distinctly, and the 
younger one has yet to be trained, but at all events there 
are no errors left. 

It is impossible for me to comply at once with your 
request for a stringed and a pianoforte quartet, but if you 
will write to me fixing the time you wish to have both 
works, I will do what I can to complete them. I must, 
however, apprise you that I cannot accept less than 50 


ducats for a stringed quartet, and 70 for a pianoforte one, 
without incurring loss; indeed, I have repeatedly been 
offered more than 50 ducats for a violin quartet. I am, 
however, always unwilling to ask more than necessary, so I 
adhere to the sum of 50 ducats, which is, in fact, nowadays 
the usual price. 

The other commission is indeed an uncommon one, and I, 
of course, accept it, only I must beg you to let me know 
soon when it is required; otherwise, willing as I am to give 
you the preference, I might find it almost impossible to do 
so. You know I wrote to you formerly that quartets were 
precisely what had risen most in value, which makes me 
feel positively ashamed when I have to ask a price for a 
really great work. Still, such is my position that it obliges 
me to secure every possible advantage. It is very different, 
however, with the work itself; when I never, thank God, 
think of profit, but solely of how I write it. It so happens 
that two others besides yourself wish to have a mass of 
mine, and I am quite disposed to write at least three. The 
first has long been finished, the second not yet so, and the 
third not even begun. But in reference to yourself, I must 
have a certainty, that I may in any event be secure. 

More of this next time I write; do not remit the money, at 
any rate till you hear from me that the work is ready to be 
sent off. 

I must now conclude. I hope your distress is, by this time, 
in some degree alleviated. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


323. TO ZELTER. 


Vienna, March 25, 1823. 

SIR, — 

I avail myself of the present opportunity to send you my 
best wishes. The bearer of this asked me to recommend her 
to you; her name is Cornega; she has a fine mezzo soprano, 
and is a very artistic singer, and has, moreover, been 
favorably received in several operas. 

I have also specially considered your proposals about 
your Academy for Singing. If the Mass is ever published, I 
will send you a copy free of all charge. There is no doubt 
that it might be almost entirely executed a Ja capella; in 
which case, however, the work would have to be arranged 
accordingly; perhaps you have patience to do this. Besides, 
there is already a movement in the work quite a la capella, 
and that style may be specially termed the true church 
style. Thanks for your wish to be of service to me, but never 
would I accept anything whatever from so highly esteemed 
an artist as yourself. I honor you, and only wish I could 
have an opportunity to prove this by my actions. 


I am, with high consideration, 
Your friend and servant, 
BEETHOVEN. 


324. TO HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS 
THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


The Spring of 1823. 

YOUR IMPERIAL HIGHNESS, — It must still be some 
days before I can wait on you again, as I am in the greatest 
hurry to send off the works that I named to your R.H. 
yesterday, for if they are not punctually dispatched, I might 
lose all profit. Your R.H. can easily understand how much 
time is occupied in getting copies made, and looking 
through every part; indeed, it would not be easy to find a 
more troublesome task. Your R.H. will, I am sure, gladly 
dispense with my detailing all the toil caused by this kind of 
thing, but I am compelled to allude to it candidly, though 
only in so far as is absolutely necessary to prevent your 
R.H. being misled with regard to me, knowing, alas! only 
too well what efforts are made to prejudice your R.H. 
against me. But time will prove that I have been in all 
respects most faithful and attached to your R.H., and if my 
position were only as great as my zeal to serve your R.H., 
no happier man than myself would exist. 

I am your R.H.’s faithful and obedient servant, 
BEETHOVEN. 


325. TO SCHINDLER. 


Imprimis. — Papageno, not a word of what I said about 
Prussia. No reliance is to be placed on it; Martin Luther’s 
table-talk alone can be compared to it. I earnestly beg my 
brother also not to remove the padlock from his lips, and 
not to allow anything to transpire beyond the Selchwurst- 
Gasse.! 

Finis. — Inquire of that arch-churl Diabelli when the 
French copy of the Sonata in C minor [O] is to be 
published. I stipulated to have five copies for myself, one of 
which is to be on fine paper, for the Cardinal [the Archduke 
Rudolph]. If he attempts any of his usual impertinence on 
this subject, I will sing him in person a bass aria in his 
warehouse which shall cause it and all the street (Graben) 
to ring!? 


1 Schindler relates: “The royal decision (to subscribe for a copy of the mass) 
was brought to Beethoven by the Chancellor of the Embassy, Hofrath 
Wernhard. Whether Prince Hatzfeld [the Ambassador made the following offer 
from his own impulse, or in consequence of a commission from Berlin, is not 
known. At all events, the Hofrath put this question in the name of the prince to 
the great composer, ‘Whether he would be disposed to prefer a royal order to 
the fifty ducats’ [the sum demanded for the mass]. Beethoven replied at once, 
‘The fifty ducats.’ Scarcely had the Chancellor left the room when Beethoven, 
in considerable excitement, indulged in all kinds of sarcastic remarks on the 
manner in which many of his contemporaries hunted after orders and 
decorations, these being in his estimation generally gained at the cost of the 
sanctity of art.” ] 


2 Schindler relates that Diabelli had refused to let Beethoven again have the 
MS. of the Sonata, which he had repeatedly sent for when in the hands of the 
engraver, in order to correct and improve it. Diabelli therefore coolly submitted 


to all this abuse of the enraged composer, and wrote to him that he would note 
down the threatened bass aria, and publish it, but would give him the usual 
gratuity for it, and that Beethoven had better come to see him. On this 
Beethoven said no more. This Sonata is dedicated to the Archduke Rudolph, 
and is also published by Schlesinger. 


326. TO F. RIES, — LONDON. 


Vienna, April 25, 1823. 

DEAR RIES, — The Cardinal’s stay here of a month 
robbed me of a great deal of time, being obliged to give him 
daily lessons of two or three hours each; and after such 
lessons I was scarcely able next day to think, far less to 
write. My continued melancholy situation compels me, 
however, to write immediately what will bring me in 
sufficient money for present use. What a sad revelation is 
this! I am, besides, far from well, owing to my many 
troubles, — weak eyes among others. 

But do not be uneasy, you shall shortly receive the 
Symphony; really and truly, my distressing condition is 
alone to blame for the delay. In the course of a few weeks 
you shall have thirty-three new variations on a theme 
[Valse, O] dedicated to your wife. 

Bauer [First Secretary to the Austrian Embassy] has the 
score of the “Battle of Vittoria,” which was dedicated to the 
then Prince Regent, and for which I have still to receive the 
costs of copying. I do beg you, my dear friend, to remit me 
as soon as possible anything you can get for it. With regard 
to your tender conjugal discussion, you will always find an 
opponent in me, — that is, not so much an opponent of 
yours as a partisan of your wife’s. I remain, as ever, your 
friend, BEETHOVEN. 


327. TO HERR LISSNER, — 
PETERS BURG. 


Vienna, May 7, 1823. 

SIR, — Herr v. Schuppanzigh assured me, when he was 
here, that you were anxious to acquire some of my 
productions for your house. Perhaps the following works 
might suit your purpose, namely: six bagatelles for 
pianoforte, 20 gold ducats; thirty-five variations on a 
favorite theme for pianoforte, forming one entire work, 30 
gold ducats; two grand airs with chorus, the poetry by 
Goethe and Matthisson, which can be sung either with 
instrumental or pianoforte accompaniment, 12 gold ducats. 

I request an answer as soon as possible, for others also 
wish to have my works. 


I am, sir, your obedient 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


328. ' TO SCHINDLER. 


Hetzendorf, 1823. 
SAMOTHRACIAN VAGABOND! — 2 

You must hunt out from Schlemmer [the copyist] what is 
still wanting in the “Kyrie;” show him the postscript, and 
so, satis, no more of such a wretch! Farewell! arrange 
everything; I am to bind up my eyes at night, and to spare 
them as much as possible; otherwise, says Smetana, I shall 
write little more music in the time to come. 


1 “We arrived at Hetzendorf on May 17” is written by Carl in Beethoven’s note- 
book of 1823; and on this note is written, in the “scamp’s” hand, Hetzendorf, 
1823. 

2 “By the word ‘Samothracian,’ Beethoven alludes to the Samothracian 
Mysteries, partly grounded on music. Their mutual participation in the 
Beethoven Mysteries is intended to be thus indicated. Among the initiated were 
also Brunswick, Lichnowsky, and Zmeskall.” [From a note of Schindler’s on the 
subject.] 


329. TO SCHINDLER. 


Hetzendorf, 1823 (?). 

Pray, forward the packet to-day, and inquire this 
afternoon, if possible, about the housekeeper in the 
Glockengasse, No. 318, 3d Etage. She is a widow, 
understands cookery, and is willing to serve merely for 
board and lodging, to which, of course, I cannot consent, or 
only under certain conditions. My present one is too 
shameful. I cannot invite you here, but be assured of my 
gratitude. 


330. TO SCHINDLER.' 


Hetzendorf, 1823. 

I enclose the letter to Herr v. Obreskow [Chargé 
d’Affaires of the Russian Legation]; as soon as I receive the 
money, I will immediately send you 50 florins for your 
trouble. Not a word more than what is absolutely 
necessary! 

I have advertised your house. You can mention, merely as 
a casual remark at the right moment, that France also 
remitted the money to you. 

Never forget that such persons represent Majesty itself. 


! Louis VIII. sent a gold medal for his subscription copy of the Mass on 
February 20, 1824. 


331. TO SCHINDLER. 


I beg you will kindly write out the enclosed invitation neatly 
for me on the paper I send you, for Carl has too much to do. 
I wish to dispatch it early on Wednesday. I want to know 
where Grillparzer lives; perhaps I may pay him a visit 
myself.! You must have a little patience about the 50 florins; 
as yet it is impossible for me to send them, for which you 
are as much to blame as I am. 


1 It is well known that in the winter of 1822-23 Beethoven was engaged in the 
composition of an opera for the Royal Theatre; for which purpose Grillparzer 
had given him his Melusina. 


332. TO SCHINDLER. 


I send K.’s [Kanne’s] book [libretto]. Except the first act, 
which is rather insipid, it is written in such a masterly style 
that it does not by any means require a first-rate composer. 
I will not say that on this very account it would be the more 
suitable for me; still, if I can get rid of previous 
engagements, who knows what may or will happen! Please 
acknowledge the receipt of this. 


333. TO SCHINDLER. 


I wish to know about Esterhazy, and also about the post. A 
letter-carrier from the Mauer [a place near Hetzendorf] 
was here; I only hope the message has been properly 
delivered. Nothing as yet from Dresden [see No. 330]. I 
mean to ask you to dine with me a few days hence, for I still 
suffer from my weak eyes; to-day, however, for the first 
time, they seem to improve, but I scarcely dare make any 
use of them as yet. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


PS. As for the Tokay,! it is better adapted for summer 
than for autumn, and also for some fiddler who could 
respond to its noble fire, and yet stand firm as a rock. 


1 A musical friend had sent the maestro six bottles of genuine Tokay, expressing 
his wish that it might tend to restore his strength. Schindler, he says, wrote to 
Beethoven at Hetzendorf, to tell him of this, and received the above answer, 
and the order through “Frau Schnaps” to do as he pleased with the wine. He 
sent one bottle of it to Hetzendorf, but Beethoven at that time had inflamed 
eyes. 


334. TO SCHINDLER. 


I cannot at present accept these tempting invitations [from 
Sonntag and Unger]; so far as my weak eyes permit, I am 
very busy, and when it is fine, I go out. I will myself thank 
these two fair ladies for their amiability. No tidings from 
Dresden. I shall wait till the end of this month, and then 
apply to a lawyer in Dresden. I will write about 
Schoberlechner to-morrow. 


335. TO SCHINDLER. 


June 18, 1823. 

You ought to have perfectly well known that I would have 
nothing to do with the affair in question. With regard to my 
being “liberal,” I think I have shown you that I am so on 
principle; indeed, I suspect you must have observed that I 
even have gone beyond these principles. Sapienti sat.' 


1 Franz Schoberlechner, pianist in Vienna, wrote to Beethoven on June 25, 
1823, to ask him for letters of introduction to Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Russia, etc. The maestro, however, wrote across the letter, “An active fellow 
requires no other recommendation than from one respectable family to 
another,” and gave it back to Schindler, who showed it to Schoberlechner, and 
no doubt at his desire urged Beethoven to comply with his request. Beethoven, 
however, did not know Schoberlechner, and had no very high opinion of him, as 
he played chiefly bravura pieces, and, besides, on the bills of his concerts, he 
pompously paraded all his titles, decorations, and as member of various 
societies, which gave ample subject for many a sarcastic remark on the part of 
Beethoven. 


336. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Vienna, June 1, 1823. 

I have been always ailing since Y.R.H. left this, and 
latterly afflicted by severe inflammation of the eyes, which 
has now in so far subsided that for the last eight days I 
have been able once more to use my sight, though very 
sparingly. Y.R.H. will perceive from the enclosed receipt of 
June 27, the dispatch of some music. As Y.R.H. seemed to 
take pleasure in the C minor Sonata,! I thought I did not 
take too much on myself by surprising Y.R.H. with the 
dedication. The Variations* have been written out for at 
least five or six weeks past, but the state of my eyes did not 
permit me to revise them thoroughly myself. My hope of 
being entirely restored proved vain. At last I made 
Schlemmer look them over, so, though they may not look 
very neat, still they are correct. The C minor Sonata was 
engraved in Paris in a very faulty manner, and being 
engraved here from that copy, I tried to make it as correct 
as possible. I intend shortly to send you a beautifully 
engraved copy of the Variations. With regard to the Mass’ 
that Y.R.H. wished should be more generally known, my 
continued bad health for some years past, causing me to 
incur heavy debts, and compelling me to give up my 
intention of going to England, induced me to ponder on 
some mode of improving my condition. This Mass seemed 
well adapted to my purpose. I was advised to offer it to 
different courts. Painful as this was to me, I felt that I 
should have cause for self-reproach if I neglected doing so. 


I therefore applied to various courts to subscribe to the 
Mass, fixing the price at fifty ducats; the general opinion 
being that this was not too much, and if there were a good 
many subscribers, the scheme would not be unprofitable. 
Hitherto the subscription is indeed flattering to me, as their 
Majesties of France and Prussia have each taken a copy. I 
also received a letter from my friend Prince Nicolaus 
Gallizin a few days ago, from Petersburg, in which this 
most amiable Prince mentions that H.M. the Emperor of 
Russia had become a subscriber, and that I should soon 
hear further on the subject from the Imperial Russian 
Embassy. Notwithstanding all this (and though there are 
some other subscribers), I have not yet realized as much as 
the sum a publisher offered me for it; the only advantage 
being that the work remains mine. The costs of copying are 
also great, and further increased by three new pieces being 
added, which, as soon as they are completed, I will send to 
Y.R.H. Perhaps you would not think it too much trouble to 
apply to H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Tuscany to take a copy 
of this Mass. The application was indeed made some time 
ago to the Grand Duke of Tuscany through the agent here, 
V. Odelga, who faithfully assured me that the proposal 
would be graciously accepted. I place no great faith, 
however, in this, as some months have elapsed, and no 
notice has been again taken of the application. As the affair 
is now set agoing, it is but natural that I should do all I can 
to attain my desired object. The undertaking was from the 
first disagreeable to me, and still more so to mention it to 
Y.R.H., or to allude to it at all, but “necessity has no law.” I 


only feel grateful to Him who dwells above the stars that I 
now begin once more to be able to use my eyes. I am at 
present writing a new symphony for England,* bespoken by 
the Philharmonic Society, and hope it will be quite finished 
fourteen days hence. I cannot strain my eyes as yet long at 
a time; I beg therefore Y.R.H.’s indulgence with regard to 
your Variations,’ which appear to me very charming, but 
still require closer revision on my part. Y.R.H. has only to 
persevere, especially to accustom yourself to write down 
your ideas at once at the piano, quickly and briefly. For this 
purpose a small table ought to be placed close beside the 
piano. By this means not only is the imagination 
strengthened; but you learn instantly to hold fast the most 
fugitive ideas. It is equally necessary to be able to write 
without any piano; and sometimes a simple choral melody, 
to be carried out in simple or varied phrases, in 
counterpoint, or in a free manner, will certainly entail no 
headache on Y.R.H., but rather, in finding yourself thus 
right amid the centre of art, cause you very great pleasure. 
The faculty of representing precisely what we wish and feel 
comes by degrees; an essential desideratum for a noble- 
minded man. My eyes warn me to conclude. With every 
kind and good wish for Y.R.H., Iremain, &c., &c. 

[K.] 

POSTSCRIPT. 

If Y.R.H. should confer the happiness of a letter on me, I 
beg you will address to me at Vienna, for I shall receive all 
my letters here safely forwarded by the post from there. If 
agreeable to Y.R.H., I would beg you to recommend the 


Mass to Prince Anton in Dresden,® so that the King of 
Saxony may subscribe to it, which he will, no doubt, do if 
Y.R.H. shows any interest in the matter. As soon as I know 
that you have actually done me this favor, I will forthwith 
apply to the General-Director there’ of the Royal Theatre 
and of Music, whose office it is to arrange these things, and 
send him a request to procure a subscription from the King 
of Saxony, which I am reluctant to do without a 
recommendation from Y.R.H. 

My opera, “Fidelio,” was performed with much applause 
in Dresden at the festivities there in honor of the visit of 
the King of Bavaria, when their Majesties were all present. 
I received this intelligence from the above-named director- 
general, who asked me for the score through Weber, and 
afterwards sent me really a very handsome present in 
return. I hope Y.R.H. will excuse my intruding such a 
request on you, but Y.R.H. knows that I am not usually 
importunate. Should, however, the slightest obstacle arise 
to render my request disagreeable to you, I shall not be the 
less convinced of your generosity and kindness. Neither 
avarice, nor the love of speculation, which I have always 
avoided, prompted this scheme; but necessity compels me 
to use every effort to rescue my self from my present 
condition. Candor is best, for it will prevent my being too 
hardly judged. Owing to constant ill health, which has 
prevented my writing as usual, I have incurred a debt of 
200 to 300 florins C.M.,® which can only be discharged by 
vigorous exertions on my part. If my subscription succeeds 
better than it has hitherto done, it will be an effectual help, 


and if my health improves, of which there is every hope, I 
Shall be able once more to resume my compositions with 
fresh energy. In the mean time I trust Y.R.H. will not be 
offended by my candor. Had it not been the fear of being 
accused of not sufficiently bestirring myself, I would have 
persevered in my usual silence. As to the recommendation, 
I am at all events convinced that Y.R.H. is always glad to 
effect good results for others when possible, and that you 
are not likely to make any exception in my case. 


1 This Sonata, O, dedicated to the Archduke Rudolph, was composed in 1822, 
and published by Schlesinger in the beginning of 1823. 


2 These Variations are, no doubt, the 33 C major Variations for pianoforte, O, on 
a waltz of Diabelli’s, dedicated to Madame Brentano, composed in 1823, and 
published in the June of the same year. 


3 The Grand Mass in D. 


t The symphony which Beethoven declared he had completed in fourteen days 
was the 9th in D minor, composed in 1822 or 1823, first performed on the 7th 
May, and published in 1826. 


° The Archduke’s Variations alluded to by Beethoven are not published or now 
known. 


6 In a letter from the Archduke Rudolph of July 31, 1823, he says, “My brother- 
in-law, Prince Anton, has written to me that the King of Saxony is expecting 
your beautiful Mass.” 


7 The director-general of the musical Court band and opera in Dresden (1823) 
was Von Konneritz. 


8 This debt of 200 to 300 florins had only been incurred by Beethoven in order 
not to sell out his shares in the Austrian Loan; he was in no need. 


337. TO SCHINDLER. 


Hetzendorf, July 1, 1823. 

I am myself writing to Wocher [cabinet courier to Prince 
Esterhazy? No. 333], and for more speed I send by Carl, 
who chances to be driving in, the application to Prince E. 
Be so good as to inquire the result; I doubt its being 
favorable, not expecting much kindly feeling on his part 
towards me, judging from former days.' I believe that 
female influence alone ensures success with him in such 
matters; at all events, I now know, by your obliging 
inquiries, how I can safely write to this Scholz. The bad 
weather, and more especially the bad atmosphere, 
prevented my paying her [Countess Schafgotsch] a visit 
about this affair.? 


Your amicus, 
BEETHOVEN. 


PS. Nothing yet from Dresden! Schlemmer [the copyist] 
has just been here asking again for money. I have now 
advanced him 70 Gulden. Speculations are for commercial 
men, and not for poor devils like myself. Hitherto the sole 
fruit of this unlucky speculation [a subscription for his 
Mass] are only more debts. You have, no doubt, seen that 
the “Gloria” is completed. If my eyes were only strong 
again, so that I could resume my writing, I should do well 
enough. [Written on the cover:] Are the Variations [O] sent 
off yet to London? N.B. — So far as I can remember, it was 
not mentioned in the application to Prince Esterhazy that 


the Mass was to be delivered in manuscript only. What 
mischief may ensue from this! I suspect that such was the 
intention of Herr Artaria in proposing to present the Mass 
gratis to the Prince, as it would give Artaria an opportunity 
for the third time to steal one of my works. Wocher’s 
attention must be called to this. 

Of course, there is nothing obligatory on Papageno in the 
matter. 


1 Beethoven wrote the Mass in C for him in the year 1807, which was by no 
means satisfactory to the prince when performed at Eisenstadt in the year 
following, and conducted by Beethoven himself. 


Scholz, music director at Warmbrunn in Silesia, had written a German text for 
the Mass in C. Beethoven also wished to have from him a German translation 
from the Latin words adapted to the music of the Grand Mass. Schindler says, 
that the words “prevented my visiting her” refer to Countess Schafgotsch, 
whom Beethoven wished to see on account of Scholz, who unhappily died in the 
ensuing year. His text, however, is given in the Cecilia, 23-54. 


338. TO PILAT, EDITOR OF THE 
“AUSTRIAN OBSERVER.” 


SIR, — 

I shall feel highly honored if you will be so good as to 
mention in your esteemed journal my nomination as an 
honorary member of the Royal Swedish Musical Academy. 
Although neither vain nor ambitious, still I consider it 
advisable not wholly to pass over such an occurrence, as in 
practical life we must live and work for others, who may 
often eventually benefit by it. Forgive my intrusion, and let 
me know if I can in any way serve you in return, which it 
would give me much pleasure to do. 


I am, sir, with high consideration, 
Your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


339. TO SCHINDLER. 


Hetzendorf, July, 1823. 

MOST WORTHY RAGAMUFFIN OF EPIRUS AND 
BRUNDUSIUM! — Give this letter to the editor of the 
“Observer,” but write the address on it first; ask him at the 
same time whether his daughter makes great progress on 
the piano, and if I can be of any use to her by sending her a 
copy of one of my compositions. I wrote that I was an 
“honorary member;” I don’t know, however, whether this is 
correct; perhaps I ought to have said, “a corresponding 
member;” neither knowing nor caring much about such 
things. You had also better say something on the subject to 
Bernardum non sanctum (editor of the “Vienna 
Zeitschrift”). Make inquiries, too, from Bernard about that 
knave Ruprecht; tell him of this queer business, and find 
out from him how he can punish the villain. Ask both these 
philosophical newspaper scribes whether this may be 
considered an honorable or dishonorable nomination. 


340. TO SCHINDLER. 


Master flash in the pan, and wide of the mark! full of 
reasons, yet devoid of reason! — Everything was ready 
yesterday for Glaser (the copyist). As for you, I shall expect 
you in Hetzendorf to dinner at half-past two o’clock. If you 
come later, dinner shall be kept for you. 


341. TO SCHINDLER. 


Hetzendorf, July 2, 1823. 

WORTHY HERR V. SCHINDLER, — The incessant 
insolence of my landlord from the hour I entered his house 
up to the present moment compels me to apply for aid to 
the police; so I beg you will do so for me at once. As to the 
double winter windows, the housekeeper was desired to 
see about them, and especially to state if they were not 
necessary after such a violent storm, in case of the rain 
having penetrated into the room; but her report was that 
the rain had not come in, and, moreover, that it could not 
possibly do so. In accordance with her statement, I locked 
the door to prevent this rude man entering my room during 
my absence (which he had threatened). Say also further 
what his conduct to you was, and that he put up a placard 
of the lodgings being to let, without giving me notice, 
which, besides, he has no right to do till St. James’s Day. He 
is equally unfair in refusing to give up the receipt from St. 
George’s Day till St. James’s, as the enclosure shows; I am 
charged, too, for lighting, of which I know nothing. This 
detestable lodging,’ without any open stove, and the 
principal flue truly abominable, has cost me (for extra 
outlay, exclusive of the rent) 259 florins, in order merely to 
keep me alive while I was there during the winter. It was a 
deliberate fraud, as I never was allowed to see the rooms 
on the first floor, but only those on the second, that I might 
not become aware of their many disagreeable drawbacks. I 


cannot understand how a flue so destructive to health can 
be tolerated by the Government. You remember the 
appearance of the walls of your room owing to smoke, and 
the large sum it cost even to lessen in any degree this 
discomfort, although to do away with it wholly was 
impossible. My chief anxiety at present is that he may be 
ordered to take down his placard, and to give me a receipt 
for the house-rent I have paid; but nothing will induce me 
to pay for the abominable lighting, without which it cost me 
enough actually to preserve my life in such a lodging. My 
eyes do not yet suffer me to encounter the town 
atmosphere, or I would myself apply in person to the police. 


Your attached 
BEETHOVEN. 


! The Pfarrgasse, in the Laimgrube, where Schindler lived with him. 


342. TO SCHINDLER. 


I must have an attested copy of all the writings; I send you 
45 kreutzers. How could you possibly accept such a 
proposal from our churlish landlord when accompanied by 
a threat? Where was your good sense? Where it always is. 

To-morrow early I shall send for the Variations, copy and 
originals. It is not certain whether the Pr. comes or not; so 
be so good as to stay at home till eight o’clock. You can 
come to dinner either to-day or to-morrow; but you must 
settle which you mean to do, as it is not easy for me to 
provide provisions. Not later than half-past two o’clock. The 
housekeeper will tell you about a lodging in the 
Landstrasse. It is high time, truly! As soon as you hear of 
anything to be had on the Bastei or the Landstrasse, you 
must at once give me notice. We must find out what room 
the landlord uses on account of the well. — Vale! 


343. TO SCHINDLER.' 


Hetzendorf, 1823. 

SAMOTHRACIAN VAGABOND! — 

You were dispatched yesterday to the South Pole, 
whereas we went off to the North Pole, a slight difference 
now equalized by Captain Parry. There were, however, no 
mashed potatoes there. 

Bach [his lawyer], to whom I beg my best regards, is 
requested to say what the lodging in Baden is to cost; we 
must also try to arrange that Carl should come to me once 
every fortnight there (but cheaply; good heavens! poverty 
and economy!). I intrust this matter to you, as you have 
your friends and admirers among the drivers and 
liverymen. If you get this in time, you had better go to Bach 
to-day, so that I may receive his answer to-morrow 
forenoon. It is almost too late now. 

You might also take that rascal of a copyist by surprise; I 
don’t expect much good from him. He has now had the 
Variations for eight days. 


Your [“friend” stroked out] amicus, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 He no doubt alludes to Captain Parry, the celebrated traveller, who wrote an 
article in the A.M. Zeitung on the music of the Esquimaux. 


344. TO SCHINDLER.' 


June, 1823. 

SAMOTHRACIAN! — Don’t trouble yourself to come here 
till you receive a Hati Scherif. I must say you do not 
deserve the golden cord. My fast-sailing frigate, the worthy 
and well-born Frau Schnaps, will call every three or four 
days to inquire after your health. 

Farewell! Bring no one whatever with you: farewell! 


1 Schindler says in his Biography: “These Variations [O were completed in June, 
1823, and delivered to the publisher, Diabelli, without the usual amount of time 
bestowed on giving them the finishing touches; and now he set to work at once 
at the ninth Symphony, some jottings of which were already written down. 
Forthwith all the gay humor that had made him more sociable, and in every 
respect more accessible, at once disappeared. All visits were declined,” &c.] 


345. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Hetzendorf, July 15, 1823. 

I trust that you are in the best possible health. As for my 
eyes, they are improving, though slowly, and in six or seven 
days at most I hope to have the good fortune to wait on 
Y.R.H. If I were not obliged to use spectacles, I should get 
better sooner. It is a most distressing occurrence, and has 
thrown me back in everything. What soothes my feelings, 
however, is Y.R.H. being fully aware that I am always to be 
of service to you. I have another favor to ask of Y.R.H., 
which I hope you will graciously accede. Will Y.R.H. be so 
kind as to grant me a testimonial to the following effect: 
“That I wrote the Grand Mass expressly for Y.R.H.; that it 
has been for some time in your possession; and that you 
have been pleased to permit me to circulate it.” This ought 
to have been the case, and being no untruth, I hope I may 
claim this favor. Such a testimonial will be of great service 
to me; for how could I have believed that my slight talents 
would have exposed me to so much envy, persecution, and 
calumny. It has always been my intention to ask Y.R.H.’s 
permission to circulate the Mass, but the pressure of 
circumstances, and above all my inexperience in worldly 
matters, as well as my feeble health, has caused this 
confusion. 

If the Mass is engraved hereafter, I hope to dedicate it to 
Y.R.H. when published,’ and not till then will the limited list 
of royal subscribers appear. I shall ever consider Y.R.H. as 
my most illustrious patron, and make this known to the 


world whenever it is in my power. In conclusion, I entreat 
you again not to refuse my request about the testimonial. It 
will only cost Y.R.H. a few lines, and ensure the best results 
for me. 

I will bring the Variations? of Y.R.H. with me. They 
require little alteration, and cannot fail to become a very 
pretty pleasing work for all lovers of music. I must indeed 
appear a most importunate suitor. I beg you will kindly 
send me the testimonial as soon as possible, for I require it. 

[K.] 


1 The Grand Mass (O) was published in 1827. 


2 The Variations composed by the Archduke Rudolph, mentioned in the letters 
345 and 351, are not the same as the published ones, and are unknown. 


346. TO F. RIES. 


Hetzendorf, July 16, 1823. 

MY DEAR RIES, — 

I received your letter with much pleasure the day before 
yesterday. The Variations have, no doubt, arrived by this 
time. I could not write the dedication to your wife, not 
knowing her name; so I beg you will write it yourself on the 
part of your wife’s friend and your own; let it be a surprise 
to her, for the fair sex like that. — Entre nous, surprise is 
always the greatest charm of the beautiful! As for the 
Allegri di Bravura, I must make allowance for yours. To tell 
you the truth, I am no great friend to that kind of thing, as 
it is apt to entail too much mere mechanism; at least, such 
is the case with those I know. I have not yet looked at 
yours, but I shall ask —— about them. I recommend you to 
be cautious in your intercourse with him. Could I not be of 
use to you in many ways here? These printers, or rather 
misprinters, as they ought to be called to deserve their 
names, pirate your works, and give you nothing in return; 
this, surely, might be differently managed. I mean to send 
you some choruses shortly, even if obliged to compose some 
new ones, for this is my favorite style. 

Thanks for the proceeds of the bagatelles, with which I 
am quite satisfied. Give nothing to the King of England. 
Pray accept anything you can get for the Variations. I shall 
be perfectly contented. I only must stipulate to take no 
other reward for the dedication to your wife than the kiss 
which I am to receive in London. 


You name guineas, whereas I only get pounds sterling, 
and I hear there is a difference between these. Do not be 
angry with un pauvre musicien autrichien, who is still at a 
very low ebb. I am now writing a new violin quartet. Might 
not this be offered to the musical or unmusical London 
Jews? — en vrai Juif. 


I am, with cordial regard, 
Your old friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


347. TO HERR GEHEIMRATH VON 
KÖNNERITZ, — DRESDEN, ' 
DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 

ORCHESTRA AND THEATRE IN 
SAXONY. 


Hetzendorf, July 17, 1823. 

SIR, — 

I have too long deferred sending you a signed receipt 
and thanks, but I feel sure you will pardon the delay from 
my great pressure of business, owing to my health having 
improved, and God knows how long this may continue. The 
description given by my dear friend Maria Weber? of your 
generous and noble disposition encourages me to apply to 
you on another subject, namely, about a Grand Mass which 
I am now issuing in manuscript. Though I have met with a 
previous refusal on this matter °°’, still, as my esteemed 
Cardinal, H.R. Highness the Archduke Rudolph, has written 
to H.R.H. Prince Anton, requesting him to recommend the 
Mass to his Majesty the King of Saxony, I think this fresh 
application might at all events be made, as I should 
consider it a great honor to number among my 
distinguished subscribers (such as the King of Prussia, the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of France, &c.) so great a 
connoisseur in music as the King of Saxony. 

I leave it to you, sir, to decide from this statement how 
and when you can best effect my purpose. I am unable to 
send you to-day the application for a subscription to my 
Mass to H.M. the King of Saxony, but I will do so by the 


next post. In any event I feel assured that you will not think 
I am one of those who compose for the sake of paltry gain; 
but how often do events occur which constrain a man to act 
contrary to his inclinations and his principles? My Cardinal 
is a benevolent Prince, but means are wanting! I hope to 
receive your forgiveness for my apparent importunity. If my 
poor abilities can in any way be employed in your service, 
what extreme pleasure it would give me. 


I am, sir, with esteem, 
Your expectant 
BEETHOVEN. 


! The director-general of the Dresden theatre at that time was Von Könneritz, 
who sent Beethoven forty ducats (requesting a receipt) for his opera of Fidelio, 
performed with great applause April 29, 1823, and conducted by C.M. von 
Weber. Madame Schröder-Devrient made her debut in the character of 
Leonore. 


2 In Weber’s Biography it is stated (Vol. II. ) that Beethoven and Weber 
exchanged several letters about the performance of Fidelio, and in fact Weber 
did receive letters from Beethoven on February 16, April 10, and June 9. 
Unhappily, no part of this correspondence has yet been discovered, except a 
fragment of the sketch of a letter written by Weber of January 28, 1823, which 
sufficiently proves that Beethoven was right in calling him his friend. It is as 
follows:— “This mighty work, teeming with German grandeur and depth of 
feeling, having been given under my direction at Prague, had enabled me to 
acquire the most enthusiastic and instructive knowledge of its inner essence, 
by means of which I hope to produce it before the public here with full effect, 
provided as I am with all possible accessories for the purpose. Each 
performance will be a festival to me, permitting me to pay that homage to your 
mighty spirit which dwells in the inmost recesses of my heart, where love and 
admiration strive for the mastery.” On October 5 of this year, Weber visited 
Beethoven in Baden, with Haslinger and Benedict. 


348. TO HERR V. KONNERITZ, — 
DRESDEN. 


Vienna, July 25, 1823. 

SIR, — Forgive my importunity in sending to your care 
the enclosed letter from me to his R.H. Prince Anton of 
Saxony; it contains an application to his Majesty the King of 
Saxony to subscribe to a mass of mine. I recently 
mentioned to you that the Cardinal Archduke Rudolph had 
written to his M. the King of Saxony about this Mass; I 
entreat you to use all your influence in this matter, and I 
leave it entirely to your own judgment and knowledge of 
local matters to act as you think best. Although I do not 
doubt that the recommendation of my Cardinal will have 
considerable weight, still the decision of his Majesty cannot 
fail to be much influenced by the advice of the 
Administrator of objects connected with the fine arts. 
Hitherto, in spite of apparent brilliant success, I have 
scarcely realized as much as a publisher would have given 
me for the work, the expenses of copying being so very 
great. It was the idea of my friends to circulate this Mass, 
for, thank God! I am a mere novice in all speculations. In 
the mean time, there is not a single employé of our 
Government who has not been, like myself, a loser. Had it 
not been for my continued bad health for many years past, 
a foreign country would at least have enabled me to live 
free from all cares except those for art. Judge me kindly, 
and not harshly; I live only for my art, and my sole wish is 
to fulfil my duties as a man; but this, alas! cannot always be 


accomplished without the influence of the subterranean 
powers. While commending my cause to you, I also venture 
to hope that your love of art, and above all your 
philanthropy, will induce you to be so good as to write me a 
few lines, informing me of the result as soon as you are 
acquainted with it. 
I am, sir, with high consideration, Your obedient 

BEETHOVEN. 


349. TO SCHINDLER. 


August, 1823. 

YOU SAMOTHRACIAN VILLAIN! — 

Make haste and come, for the weather is just right. 
Better early than late — presto, prestissimo! We are to 
drive from here.! 


1 Beethoven had apartments in a summer residence of Baron Pronay’s on his 
beautiful property at Hetzendorf. Suddenly, however, the maestro, deeply 
immersed in the Ninth Symphony, was no longer satisfied with this abode, 
because “the Baron would persist in making him profound bows every time that 
he met him.” So, with the help of Schindler and Frau Schnaps, he removed to 
Baden in August, 1823. 


350. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, August 16, 1823. 

MY DEAR BOY, — 

I did not wish to say anything to you till I found my 
health improving here, which, however, is scarcely even yet 
the case. I came here with a cold and catarrh, which were 
very trying to me, my constitution being naturally 
rheumatic, which will, I fear, soon cut the thread of my life, 
or, still worse, gradually wear it away. The miserable state 
of my digestive organs, too, can only be restored by 
medicines and diet, and for this I have to thank my faithful 
servants! You will learn how constantly I am in the open air 
when I tell you that to-day for the first time I properly (or 
improperly, though it was involuntary) resumed my suit to 
my Muse. I must work, but do not wish it to be known. 
Nothing can be more tempting (to me at least) than the 
enjoyment of beautiful Nature at these baths, but nous 
sommes trop pauvres, et il faut écrire ou de n’avoir pas de 
quoi. Get on, and make every preparation for your 
examination, and be unassuming, so that you may prove 
yourself higher and better than people expect. Send your 
linen here at once; your gray trousers must still be 
wearable, at all events at home; for, my dear son, you are 
indeed very dear to me! My address is, “At the 
coppersmith’s,” &c. Write instantly to say that you have got 
this letter. I will send a few lines to that contemptible 
creature, Schindler, though I am most unwilling to have 
anything to do with such a wretch. If we could write as 


quickly as we think and feel, I could say a great deal not a 
little remarkable; but for to-day I can only add that I wish a 
certain Carl may prove worthy of all my love and unwearied 
care, and learn fully to appreciate it. 

Though not certainly exacting, as you know, still there 
are many ways in which we can show those who are better 
and nobler than ourselves that we acknowledge their 
superiority. 

I embrace you from my heart. 


Your faithful and true 
FATHER. 


351. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


August, 1823. 

I am really very ill, and not suffering from my eyes alone. 
I intend to drag myself to-morrow to Baden, to look out for 
a lodging, and to go there altogether in the course of a few 
days. The air in town has a very bad effect on my whole 
organization, and has really injured my health, having gone 
twice to town to consult my physicians. It will be easier for 
me to repair to Y.R.H. in Baden. I am quite inconsolable, 
both on account of Y.R.H. and myself, that my usefulness is 
thus limited. I have marked some things in the Variations, 
but I can explain these better verbally. 

[K.] 


352. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Baden, August 22, 1823. 

Your gracious letter led me to believe that Y.R.H. 
intended to return to Baden, where I arrived on the 13th, 
very ill; but I am now better. I had recently another 
inflammatory cold, having just recovered from one. My 
digestion, too, was miserable, and my eyes very bad; in 
short, my whole system seemed impaired. I was obliged to 
make the effort to come here, without even being able to 
see Y.R.H. Thank God, my eyes are so much better that I 
can again venture to make tolerable use of them by 
daylight. My other maladies, too, are improving, and I 
cannot expect more in so short a period. How I wish that 
Y.R.H. were only here, when in a few days we could entirely 
make up for lost time. Perhaps I may still be so fortunate as 
to see Y.R.H. here, and be able to show my zeal to serve 
Y.R.H. How deeply does this cause me to lament my 
unhappy state of health. Much as I wish for its entire 
restoration, still I greatly fear that this will never be the 
case, and on this account I hope for Y.R.H.’s indulgence. As 
I can now at length prove how gladly I place myself at 
Y.R.H.’s disposal, my most anxious desire is that you would 
be pleased to make use of me. 

[K.] 


353. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1823. 


I have just been enjoying a short walk and composing a 
Canon, “Grossen Dank, + + +,” when, on returning home, 
with the intention of writing it out for Y.R.H., I find a 
petitioner who is under the delusion that his request will be 
better received if made through me. What can I do? A good 
action cannot be too soon performed, and even a whim 
must be sometimes humored. The bearer of this is 
Kapellmeister Drechsler, of the Josephstadt and Baden 
Theatre; he wishes to obtain the situation of second Court 
organist. He has a good knowledge of thorough bass, and is 
also a good organist, besides being favorably known as a 
composer, — all qualities that recommend him for this 
situation. He rightly thinks that the best recommendation 
to secure him the appointment is that of Y.R.H., who, being 
yourself so great a connoisseur and performer, know better 
than any one how to appreciate true merit; and assuredly 
H.I. Majesty would prefer such testimony to every other. I 
therefore add my entreaties, though with some hesitation, 
to those of Herr D., relying on the indulgence and kindness 
of Y.R.H., and in the hope that the illustrious patron and 
protector of all that is good will do what lies in his power to 
be of use on this occasion. 

My Canon shall be sent to-morrow,! together with the 
confession of my sins, intentional and unintentional, for 
which I beg your gracious absolution. My eyes, alas! 


prevent me from saying to-day as I could wish my hopes 
and desires that all good may attend you. 

PS. I ought also to mention that Herr Drechsler is the 
unsalaried professor of thorough bass at St. Anna’s, and 
has been so for the last ten years. 

[K.] 


! The Canon, Grossen Dank, + + +, is not to be found in either Breitkopf & 
Hartel’s or Thayer’s catalogue, nor anywhere else. 


354. TO F. RIES. 


Baden, September 5, 1823. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, — 

You advise me to engage some one to look after my 
affairs; now I did so as to the Variations; that is, my brother 
and Schindler took charge of them, but how? 

The Variations were not to have appeared here till after 
being published in London; but everything went wrong. The 
dedication to Brentano [Antonie v. Brentano, née Edlen von 
Birkenstock] was to be confined to Germany, I being under 
great obligations to her, and having nothing else to spare at 
the moment; indeed, Diabelli, the publisher, alone got it 
from me. But everything went through Schindler’s hands. 
No man on earth was ever more contemptible, — an arch 
villain; but I soon sent him packing! I will dedicate some 
other work to your wife in the place of this one. You, no 
doubt, received my last letter [No. 346]. I think thirty 
ducats would be enough for one of the Allegri di Bravura, 
but I should like to publish them here at the same time, 
which might easily be arranged. Why should I give up so 
much profit to these rogues here? It will not be published 
here till I am told that it has arrived in London; moreover, 
you may yourself fix the price, as you best know London 
customs. 

The copyist to-day at last finished the score of the 
Symphony; so Kirchhoffer and I are only waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to send it off. I am still here, being 
very ill when I arrived, and my health still continues in a 


most precarious condition, and, good heavens! instead of 
amusing myself like others at these baths, my necessities 
compel me to write every day. I am also obliged to drink the 
mineral waters besides bathing. The copy will shortly be 
sent off; I am only waiting till I hear of an opportunity from 
Kirchhoffer, for it is too bulky to forward by post. 

My last letter must have given you an insight into 
everything. I will send you some choruses; let me have any 
commissions for oratorios as soon as you can, that I may fix 
the time at once. I am sorry about the Variations on 
account of —— , as I wrote them more for London than 
here. This is not my fault. Answer me very soon, both as to 
particulars and time. Kind regards to your family. 


355. TO F. RIES, — LONDON. 


Baden, September 5, 1823. 

MY DEAR KIND RIES, — 

I have still no tidings of the Symphony, but you may 
depend on its soon being in London. Were I not so poor as 
to be obliged to live by my pen, I would accept nothing 
from the Philharmonic Society; but as it is, I must wait till 
the money for the Symphony is made payable here; though 
as a proof of my interest and confidence in that Society, I 
have already sent off the new Overture, and I leave it to 
them to settle the payment as they please. 

My brother, who keeps his carriage, wished also to profit 
by me; so without asking my permission, he offered this 
Overture to Boosey, a London publisher. Pray, tell him that 
my brother was mistaken with regard to the Overture. I see 
now that he bought it from me in order to practise usury 
with it. O Frater!! 

I have never yet received the Symphony you dedicated to 
me. If I did not regard this dedication as a kind of challenge 
to which I am bound to respond, I would ere this have 
dedicated some work to you. I always, however, wished first 
to see yours, and how joyfully would I then testify my 
gratitude to you in one way or another. 

I am, indeed deeply your debtor for your kind services 
and many proofs of attachment. Should my health improve 
by my intended course of baths, I hope to kiss your wife in 
London in 1824. 


Yours, ever, 
BEETHOVEN. 


356. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


1823. 


I have just heard that Y.R.H. is expected here to-morrow. 
If I am still unable to follow the impulse of my heart, I hope 
you will ascribe it to the state of my eyes. I am better, but 
for some days to come I dare not breathe the town air, so 
prejudicial to my eyes. I only wish that the next time Y.R.H. 
returns from Baden, you would be so good as to let me 
know, and also name the hour at which I am to present 
myself, and once more have the good fortune to see my 
gracious master. But as it is probable Y.R.H. will not long 
remain here, it is the more incumbent on us to take 
advantage of the short time at our disposal to carry out our 
artistic discussions and practice. I will myself bring 
“Grossen Dank, + + +,” as it must be sent to Baden. Herr 
Drechsler thanked me to-day for the liberty I had taken in 
recommending him to Y.R.H., who received him so 
graciously that I beg to express my warmest gratitude for 
your kindness. I trust that Y.R.H. will continue firm, for it is 
said that Abbé Stadler is endeavoring to procure the 
situation in question for some one else. It would also be 
very beneficial to Drechsler if Y.R.H. would vouchsafe to 
speak to Count Dietrichstein! on the subject. I once more 
request the favor of being told the date of your return from 
Baden, when I will instantly hasten into town to wait on the 
best master I have in this world. Y.R.H.’s health seems to be 
good; Heaven be praised that it is so, for the sake of so 


many who wish it, and among this number I may certainly 
be included. 
[K.] 


1 Count Moritz Dietrichstein was in 1823 Court director of the royal band. 


357. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


I was very much affected on receiving your gracious letter 
yesterday. To flourish under the shade of a stately verdant 
fruit-tree is refreshing to any one capable of elevated 
thought and feeling, and thus it is with me under the aegis 
of Y.R.H. My physician assured me yesterday that my 
malady was disappearing, but I am still obliged to swallow 
a whole bottle of some mixture every day, which weakens 
me exceedingly, and compels me, as Y.R.H. will see from 
the enclosed instructions of the physician, to take a great 
deal of exercise. I have every hope, however, that soon, 
even if not entirely recovered, I shall be able to be a great 
deal with Y.R.H. during your stay here. This hope will tend 
to recruit my health sooner than usual. May Heaven bestow 
its blessings on me through Y.R.H., and may the Lord ever 
guard and watch over you! Nothing can be more sublime 
than to draw nearer to the Godhead than other men, and to 
diffuse here on earth these godlike rays among mortals. 
Deeply impressed by the gracious consideration of Y.R.H. 
towards me, I hope very soon to be able to wait on you. 
[K.] 


358. TO SCHINDLER. 


Baden, September, 1823. 

SIGNORE PAPAGENO, — That your scandalous reports 
may no longer distress the poor Dresdener, I must tell you 
that the money reached me to-day, accompanied by every 
possible mark of respect to myself. 

Though I should have been happy to offer you a 
substantial acknowledgment for the [illegible, effaced by 
Schindler] you have shown me, I cannot yet accomplish to 
the full extent what I have so much at heart. I hope to be 
more fortunate some weeks hence. [See No. 329.] 

Per il Signore Nobile, Papageno Schindler. 


359. TO SCHINDLER. 


1823. 


The occurrence that took place yesterday, which you will 
see in the police reports, is only too likely to attract the 
notice of the established police to this affair. The testimony 
of a person whose name is not given entirely coincides with 
yours. In such a case private individuals cannot act; the 
authorities alone are empowered to do so.! 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Schindler says, “Brother Johann, the apothecary, was ill in the summer of 
1823, and during that time his disreputable wife visited her lover, an officer, in 
the barracks, and was often seen walking with him in the most frequented 
places, besides receiving him in her own house. Her husband, though confined 
to bed, could see her adorning herself to go in search of amusement with her 
admirer. Beethoven, who was informed of this scandal from various quarters, 
appealed vigorously to his brother, in the hope of persuading him to separate 
from his ill-conducted wife, but failed in his attempt, owing to the indolence of 
this ill-regulated man.” It was Schindler, too, who prevented Beethoven making 
any further application to the police. The following note probably refers to this. 
In his note-book of November, 1823, is a Canon written by Beethoven on his 
brother Johann and his family, on these words, “Fettlumerl Bankert haben 
triumphirt,” no doubt an allusion to the disgraceful incident we have 
mentioned. Brother Johann’s wife had a very lovely daughter before she 
married him. 


360. TO SCHINDLER. 


WISEACRE! I kiss the hem of your garment! 


361. TO HERR GRILLPARZER, COURT 
COMPOSER. 


ESTEEMED SIR, — 

The directors wish to know your terms with regard to 
“Melusina.” [See No. 331.] In so far she has asserted 
herself, which is certainly better than being obliged to 
importune others on such matters. My household has been 
in great disorder for some time past, otherwise I should 
have called on you, and requested you to visit me in 
return.’ Pray, write your conditions at once, either to the 
directors or to myself, in which case I will undertake to 
deliver them. I have been so busy that I could not call on 
you, nor can I do so now, but hope to see you before long. 
My number is 323. 

In the afternoons you will find me in the coffee-house 
opposite the “Goldene Birne.” If you do come, I beg that 
you may be alone. That obtrusive appendage, Schindler, 
has long been most obnoxious to me, as you must have 
perceived when at Hetzendorf,? otium est vitium. I embrace 
and esteem you from my heart. 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 In the note-book of 1823 is written, in Beethoven’s hand: 


8th or 9th November, bad humor. 
Another bad day. 


Another bad day. 


And underneath, in Schindler’s hand: 
Devil take such a life! 


2 The Elegante Zeitung of 1858, No. 73, relates the following anecdote about 
this visit:— “During the composition of the Opera many conferences took place 
between the two artistic colleagues, when the new work was zealously 
discussed on both sides. On one occasion the poet drove out to visit the 
composer in the country. Beethoven’s writing-desk was placed somewhat like a 
sentry-box opposite a cupboard for provisions, the contents of which compelled 
the housekeeper to be perpetually coming and going, attracting thereby many 
an admonitory look askance in the midst of his conversation from the deaf 
maestro. At last the clock struck the dinner-hour. Beethoven went down to his 
cellar, and soon after returned carrying four bottles of wine, two of which he 
placed beside the poet, while the other two were allotted to the composer 
himself and a third guest. After dinner Beethoven slipped out of the room, and 
held a short parley with the coachman hired for the occasion, who was still 
waiting at the door. When the time arrived for returning to town, Beethoven 
proposed driving part of the way with his guests, and did not get out of the 
carriage till close to the Burgthor. Scarcely was he gone when the companions 
he had just quitted found some papers lying on the seat he had vacated, which 
proved to be six gulden, the amount of the carriage-hire. They instantly stopped 
the carriage, and shouted to their friend (who was making off as quick as he 
could) that he had forgotten some money; but Beethoven did not stand still till 
he was at a safe distance, when he waved his hat, rejoicing with the glee of a 
child at the success of his trick. There was no possibility of refusing his naif 
generosity, and they had sufficient delicacy of feeling not to poison his 
enjoyment by any untimely remonstrances.” 


362. TO PROBST, MUSIC 
PUBLISHER, — LEIPZIG. 


Vienna, March 10, 1824. 

... These are all I can at present give you for publication. 
I must, alas! now speak of myself, and say that this, the 
greatest work I have ever written, is well worth 1000 
florins C.M. It is a new grand symphony, with a finale and 
voice parts introduced, solo and choruses, the words being 
those of Schiller’s immortal “Ode to Joy,” in the style of my 
pianoforte Choral Fantasia, only of much greater breadth. 
The price is 600 florins C.M. One condition is, indeed, 
attached to this Symphony, that it is not to appear till next 
year, July, 1825; but to compensate for this long delay, I will 
give you a pianoforte arrangement of the work gratis, and 
in more important engagements you shall always find me 
ready to oblige you. 


363. TO SCHINDLER. 


1824. 


Frau S. [Schnaps] will provide what is required, so come 
to dinner to-day at two o’clock. I have good news to tell 
you,! but this is quite entre nous, for the braineater [his 
brother Johann] must know nothing about it. 


1 This no doubt refers to a letter from Prince Gallizin, March 11, 1824:— “I beg 
you will be so good as to let me know when I may expect the Quartet, which I 
await with the utmost impatience. If you require money, I request you will draw 
on Messrs. Stieglitz & Co., in St. Petersburg, for the sum you wish to have, and 
it will be paid to your order.” 


364. TO HERR V. RZEHATSCHEK. 


1824. 


MY WORTHY HERR V. RZEHATSCHEK, — 

Schuppanzigh assures me that you intend to be so kind 
as to lend me the instruments required for my concert;! 
thus encouraged, I venture to ask you to do so, and hope 
not to meet with a refusal when thus earnestly soliciting 
you to comply with my request. 


Your obedient servant, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 It seems highly probable that this concert is the celebrated one in the spring 
of 1824, when the Ninth Symphony and a portion of the Grand Mass were 
performed. 


365. TO THE HIGH CHAMBERLAIN 
PRINCE TRAUTMANNSDORE.' 


I am deeply indebted to your Highness for your invariable 
politeness, which I prize probably the more from Y.H. being 
by no means devoid of sympathy for my art. I hope one day 
to have the opportunity of proving my esteem for your H. 


1 Enclosed in a note to Schindler, who was to apply for the great Redoutensaal 
for the concert on April 8, 1824. 


366. TO COUNT MORITZ 
LICHNOWSKY.' 


Insincerity I despise; visit me no more; my concert is not to 
take place. 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 The originals of these three well-known notes were found by Schindler on the 
piano, where Beethoven usually left things of the kind, which he intended his 
amanuensis to take charge of. Lichnowsky, Schuppanzigh, and Schindler had all 
met at Beethoven’s, as if by chance, in order to discuss with him some 
difficulties which stood in the way of the concert. The suspicious maestro saw 
only collusion and treachery in this, and wrote these notes, which Schindler did 
not allow to be sent. 


367. TO HERR SCHUPPANZIGH. 


Come no more to see me. I give no concert. 
BEETHOVEN. 


368. TO HERR SCHINDLER. 


Do not come to me till I summon you. No concert. 
BEETHOVEN. 


369. TO HERR V. SARTORIUS, ROYAL 
CENSOR. 


SIR, — 

As I hear that obstacles are likely to arise on the part of 
the royal censorship to a portion of sacred music being 
given at an evening concert in the Theatre “an der Wien,” I 
must inform you that I have been particularly requested to 
give these pieces, that the copies for this purpose have 
already caused serious expense, and the intervening time is 
too short to produce other new works. Besides, only three 
sacred compositions are to be given, and these under the 
title of hymns. I do earnestly entreat you, sir, to interest 
yourself in this matter, as there are always so many 
difficulties to contend with on similar occasions. Should 
this permission not be granted, I do assure you that it will 
be impossible to give a concert at all, and the whole outlay 
expended on the copying be thrown away. I hope you have 
not quite forgotten me. 


I am, sir, with high consideration, yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


370. TO SCHINDLER. 


1824. 


If you have any information to give me, pray write it 
down; but seal the note, for which purpose you will find 
wax and a seal on my table. Let me know where Duport! 
lives, when he is usually to be met with, and whether I 
could see him alone, or if it is probable that people will be 
there, and who? 

I feel far from well. Portez-vous bien. I am still hesitating 
whether to speak to Duport or to write to him, which I 
cannot do without bitterness. 

Do not wait dinner for me; I hope you will enjoy it. I do 
not intend to come, being ill from our bad fare of yesterday. 
A flask of wine is ready for you. 


1 Schindler says that on April 24, 1824, he applied to Duport, at that time 
administrator of the Karnthnerthor Theatre, in Beethoven’s name, to sanction 
his giving a grand concert there, allowing him to have the use of the house for 
the sum of 400 florins C.M. Further, that the conducting of the concert should 
be intrusted to Umlauf and Schuppanzigh, and the solos to Mesdames Unger 
and Sonntag, and to the bass singer Preisinger. 


371.' TO SCHINDLER. 


TO SCHINDLER. 

I beg you will come to see me to-morrow, as I have a tale 
to tell you as sour as vinegar. Duport said yesterday that he 
had written to me, though I have not yet got his letter, but 
he expressed his satisfaction, which is best of all. The chief 
feat however is not yet performed, that which is to be acted 
in front of the Proscenium! 

[In Beethoven’s writing:] Yours, from C# below to high F, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Written by his nephew. 


372. TO SCHINDLER. 


After six weeks of discussion, here, there, and everywhere, 
I am fairly boiled, stewed, and roasted. What will be the 
result of this much-talked-of concert if the prices are not 
raised? What shall I get in return for all my outlay, as the 
copying alone costs so much? 


373. TO SCHINDLER. 


At twelve o’clock to-day “in die Birne” [an inn on the 
Landstrasse] — thirsty and hungry — then to the coffee- 
house, back again here, and straight to Penzing, or I shall 
lose the lodging. 


374. TO SCHINDLER. 


When you write to me, write exactly as I do to you, without 
any formal address or signature — vita brevis, ars longa. 
No necessity for details; only the needful! 


375. TO HERR STEINER & CO. 


Baden, May 27, 1824. 

P.N.G. [PATERNOSTERGASSEL], — Have the goodness to 
give me a proof of your great complaisance, by using your 
hand-rostrum (ruler) (not Rostrum Victoriatum) to rule 202 
lines of music for me, somewhat in the style I now send, 
and also on equally fine paper, which you must include in 
your account. Send it, if possible, to-morrow evening by 
Carl, for I require it. 

Perhaps plenary indulgence may then be granted. 


376. POUR M. DE HASLINGER, 
GENERAL MUSICIEN ET GENERAL- 
LIEUTENANT. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, — You would really do me great 
injustice were you to suppose that negligence prevented 
my sending you the tickets; I assure you that it was my 
intention to do so, but I forgot it like many other things. I 
hope that some other opportunity may occur to enable me 
to prove my sentiments with regard to you. I am, I assure 
you, entirely innocent of all that Duport has done, in the 
same way that it was he who thought fit to represent the 
Terzet [O] as new, not I. You know too well my love of truth; 
but it is better to be silent now on the subject, as it is not 
every one who is aware of the true state of the case, and I, 
though innocent, might incur blame. I do not at all care for 
the other proposals Duport makes, as by this concert I have 
lost both time and money. In haste, your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


377. TO STEINER & CO. 


MY KIND FRIEND, — 
Be so good as to read the enclosed, and kindly forward it 


at once to the authorities. 


Your servant and amicus, 
BEETHOVEN. 


378. TO HERR TOBIAS PETER PHILIP 
HAS LINGER. 


The horn part and the score are shortly to follow. We are 
immensely indebted to you. Observe the laws. Sing often 
my Canon in silence, — per resurrectionem, &c. Farewell! 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


379. TO HASLINGER. 


Have the goodness to send me my shoes and my sword. You 
can have the loan of the “Eglantine” for six days, for which, 
however, you must give an acknowledgment. Farewell! 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


380. TO HASLINGER. 


Baden, June 12. 

MY GOOD FRIEND, — 

Something worth having has been put in your way; so 
make the most of it. You will no doubt come off with a 
handsome fee, and all expenses paid. As for the March with 
Chorus [in the “Ruins of Athens,” O], you have yet to send 
me the sheets for final revision, also the Overture in E flat 
[“To King Stephen,” O]; the Terzet [O]; the Elegy [O]; the 
Cantata [“Meeresstille und glückliche Fahrt,” O]; and the 
Opera. Out with them all! or I shall be on very little 
ceremony, your right having already expired. My liberality 
alone confers on you a larger sum than you do on me. I 
want the score of the Cantata for a few days, as I wish to 
write a kind of recitative for it; mine is so torn that I cannot 
put it together, so I must have it written out from the parts. 
Has the Leipzig musical paper yet retracted its lies about 
the medal I got from the late King of France? 

I no longer receive the paper, which is a shabby 
proceeding. If the editor does not rectify the statement, I 
shall cause him and his consumptive chief to be harpooned 
in the northern waters among the whales. 

Even this barbarous Baden is becoming enlightened, and 
now instead of gutten Brunn, people write guten Brun. But 
tell me what are they about in Paternoster Street? 

I am, with all esteem for yourself, but with none for the 
barbarian Paternoster-Gassel, 


Your devoted, incomparativo, 
B —— N. 


Paternoster-Gassel primus will no doubt, like 
Mephistopheles, emit fiery flames from his jaws. 


381. TO M. DIABELLI. 


SIR, — 

Pray forgive my asking you to send me the score of my 
Mass,' being in urgent need of it; but I repeat that no 
public use is to be made of it until I can let you know how 
and when. It will be at first performed under my direction, 
with the addition of several new pieces composed expressly 
for it, which I will with pleasure send to you afterwards. 
There are certain conventionalities which must be 
observed, especially as I am so dependent on foreign 
connections, for Austria does not furnish me with the 
means of existence, and gives me nothing but vexation. I 
will soon appoint a day for you to visit Carl. 

I remain, sir, with the highest esteem, yours, 

BEETHOVEN. 


! This letter seems to be addressed to Diabelli, who in the summer of 1824 
begged the loan of the Mass in D for a few days, but neglected to return it. 


382. TO PROBST, — LEIPZIG. 


Vienna, July 3, 1824 

SIR, — 

Overwhelmed with work and concerts, it is only now in 
my power to inform you that the works you wished to have 
are finished and transcribed, and can be delivered at any 
time to Herr Gloggl [music publisher in Vienna]. I therefore 
request you will transmit the 100 Viennese ducats to Herr 
Gloggl, and let me know when you have done so. I must 
conclude for to-day, and defer the pleasure of writing 
further till another opportunity. I am, with esteem, yours 
obediently, 

BEETHOVEN.' 


1 Probst answered the letter as follows: — 


“August 18, 1824. 

“The many gossiping reports about the differences 
between you and a publisher here in a similar transaction 
are the cause, I frankly own, of my wishing first to see your 
manuscript. The piracy in engraving, so universal in 
Austria, often prevents the German publisher paying the 
price for a work which it merits; and even at this moment 
in Vienna, with regard to your compositions [Schindler 
mentions three songs with pianoforte accompaniment, six 
bagatelles, and a grand overture, I can see that the birds of 
prey are on the watch to rob me of them under the shelter 
of the law.” 


On one of these letters Beethoven writes in pencil, “Do 
not listen to gossip; I have no time at this moment to enter 
on the subject, but I have all the proofs in my own hands; 
more of this hereafter.” ] 


383. TO T. HASLINGER.' 


MY VERY WORTHY FRIEND, — Have the goodness to send 
me the Rochlitz article on the Beethoven works, and we will 
return it to you forthwith by the flying, driving, riding, or 
migrating post. 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 The Rochlitz’sche article is probably the report in the A.M. Zeitung of the 
works performed at the grand concert of May 7. 


384. TO HERR SCHOTT, — MAYENCE. 


1824. 


The Overture! that you got from my brother was recently 
performed here, and I received many eulogiums on the 
occasion. 

What is all this compared to the grandest of all masters 
of harmony above! above! above! Rightfully the Most High! 
While here below all is a mere mockery — Dwarfs — and 
the Most High!! 

You shall receive the Quartet with the other works. You 
are open and candid, qualities which I never before found 
in publishers, and this pleases me. I say so in writing, but 
who knows whether it may not soon be in person? I wish 
you would transmit the sum due for the Quartet to P, as at 
this moment I require a great deal of money, for I derive 
everything from foreign sources, and sometimes a delay 
occurs — caused by myself. 


1 The Overture to which he alludes is no doubt O, in C major, Zur Weihe des 
Hauses, published by Schott. It was performed in the great concert of May 23 
of this year (1824), which in the estimation of a Beethoven, already absorbed in 
new great works, might well be termed “recently performed.” Schott himself 
says the letter is written between July 3 and September 17, 1824. 


385. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


Baden, August 23, 1824. 

YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, — I live — how? — the life of a 
snail. The unfavorable weather constantly throws me back, 
and at these baths it is impossible to command one’s 
natural strength. A few days ago, Nageli, a musical author 
and poet of considerable repute, wrote to me from Zurich; 
he is about to publish 200 poems, and among these some 
are suitable for musical composition. He urged me much to 
apply to Y.R.H. to request that you would be graciously 
pleased to subscribe to this collection. The price is very 
moderate, 20 groschen, or 1 florin 80 kreutzers. Were 
Y.R.H. to subscribe for six copies, it would immediately be 
noised abroad, although I am well aware that my illustrious 
master does not care for anything of the kind; it will suffice 
for the present if Y.R.H. will condescend to inform me of 
your will on the subject. The money can be paid when the 
copies arrive, probably a couple of months hence. I have 
conveyed Herr Nageli’s request, and now I must ask 
another favor, on his account, from myself. Everything 
cannot be measured by line and plummet; but Wieland 
says: “A little book may be well worth a few groschen.” Will 
Y.R.H. therefore honor these poems by permitting your 
august name to be prefixed to them, as a token of your 
sympathy for the benefit of this man? the work is not likely 
to be quite devoid of value. Being convinced of Y.R.H.’s 
interest in all that is noble and beautiful, I hope I shall not 
fail in my intercession for Nageli, and I beg that Y.R.H. will 


give me a written permission to inform Nageli that you will 
be one of his subscribers. 

I remain, with all dutiful fidelity and devotion, your R. 
Highness’s obedient servant, BEETHOVEN. 


386. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, August 29, 1824. 

MY DEAR YOUNG SCAMP, — How active our mahogany 
Holz [wood] is! My plans are decided. We will give the 
present quartet to Artaria, and the last to Peters. You see I 
have learned something; I now perceive why I first explored 
the path; it was for your sake, that you might find it 
smooth. My digestion is terribly out of order, and no 
physician! I wish to have some ready-made pens, so send 
some in a letter. Don’t write to Peters on Saturday; we had 
better wait a little, to show him our indifference on the 
subject. 

Since yesterday I have only taken some soup, and a 
couple of eggs, and drank nothing but water; my tongue is 
discolored; and without medicine and tonics, whatever my 
farcical doctor may say, my digestion will never improve. 

The third quartet [in C sharp minor, O] also contains six 
movements, and will certainly be finished in ten or twelve 
days at most. Continue to love me, my dear boy; if I ever 
cause you pain, it is not from a wish to grieve you, but for 
your eventual benefit. I now conclude. I embrace you 
cordially. All I wish is that you should be loving, 
industrious, and upright. Write to me, my dear son. I regret 
all the trouble I give you, but it will not go on long. Holz 
seems inclined to become our friend. I expect a letter soon 
from [illegible]. 


Your faithful 
FATHER. 


387. ROUGH DRAFT OF A LETTER TO 
PETERS. 


1824. 


I wrote to you that a quartet [“and a grand one too” is 
effaced] is ready for you; as soon, therefore, as you let me 
know that you will accept it for the 360 florins C.M., or 80 
ducats, I will at once forward it to you. My works are now 
paid at a higher rate than ever; besides, you have only 
yourself to blame in this affair. Your own letters show what 
you formerly desired to have, and the works I sent you 
were what they ought to have been (the numerous pirated 
editions prove the truth of this); but the Quartet will 
convince you that, so far from wishing to take my revenge, 
I now give you what could not possibly be better, were it 
intended even for my best friend. 

I beg that you will make no delay, so that I may receive 
your answer by the next post; otherwise I must forthwith 
return you the 360 florins C.M. I shall, at all events, be 
rather in a scrape, for there is a person who wishes to have 
not only this but another newly finished work of mine, 
though he does not care to take only one. It is solely 
because you have waited so long (though you are yourself 
to blame for this) that I separate the Quartet from the 
following one, now also completed. (Do you think that the 
latter ought to be also offered here? but, of course, 
cunningly and warily: comme marchand coquin!) You need 
have no misgivings that I am sending you something merely 


to fulfil my promise; no, I assure you on my honor as an 
artist that you may place me on a level with the lowest of 
men, if you do not find that it is one of my very best works. 


388. TO HANS GEORG NAGELI, — 
ZURICH. 


Baden, September 9, 1824. 

MY MUCH-VALUED FRIEND, — The Cardinal Archduke 
is in Vienna, and owing to my health, I am here. I only 
yesterday received from him a gracious written consent to 
subscribe to your poems, on account of the services you 
have rendered to the progress of music. He takes six copies 
of your work. I will shortly send you the proper address. An 
anonymous friend is also on the list of subscribers. I mean 
myself, for as you do me the honor to become my 
panegyrist, I will on no account allow my name to appear. 
How gladly would I have subscribed for more copies, but 
my means are too straitened to do so. The father of an 
adopted son, (the child of my deceased brother,) I must for 
his sake think and act for the future as well as for the 
present. I recollect that you previously wrote to me about a 
subscription; but at that time I was in very bad health, and 
continued an invalid for more than three years, but now I 
am better. Send also the complete collection of your 
lectures direct to the Archduke Rudolph, and, if possible, 
dedicate them to him; you are certain at all events to 
receive a present, not a very large one probably, but still 
better than nothing; put some complimentary expressions 
in the preface, for he understands music, and it is his chief 
delight and occupation. I do really regret, knowing his 


talents, that I cannot devote myself to him as much as 
formerly. 

I have made various applications to procure you 
subscribers, and shall let you know as soon as I receive the 
answers. I wish you would also send me your lectures, and 
likewise Sebastian Bach’s five-part Mass, when I will at 
once remit you the money for both. Pray, do not imagine 
that I am at all guided by self-interest; I am free from all 
petty vanity; in godlike Art alone dwells the impulse which 
gives me strength to sacrifice the best part of my life to the 
celestial Muse. From childhood my greatest pleasure and 
felicity consisted in working for others; you may therefore 
conclude how sincere is my delight in being in any degree 
of use to you, and in showing you how highly I appreciate 
all your merits. As one of the votaries of Apollo, I embrace 
you. 


Yours cordially, 
BEETHOVEN. 


Write to me soon about the Archduke, that I may 
introduce the subject to his notice; you need take no steps 
towards seeking permission for the dedication. It will and 
ought to be a surprise to him. 


389. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, evening, September 14, 1824. 

MY DEAR SON, — , 

Whether it rains heavily to-morrow or not, stifling dust or 
pouring rain would be equally prejudicial to me. It does 
grieve me to know that you are so long with this demon; 
but, pray, strive to keep out of her way. You must give her a 
letter, written in my name, to the manager of the hospital, 
in which you must state that she did not come on the 1st, 
partly because she was unwell, and also from various 
people having come here to meet me, Basta cosi! 

I send you 40 florins for the singing-master 
[corépétiteur]. Get a written receipt from him: how many 
mistakes are thus avoided! and this should be done by 
every one who pays money for another. Did not Holz bring 
Rampel’s receipt [the copyist] unasked, and do not others 
act in the same way? Take the white waistcoat for yourself, 
and have the other made for me. You can bring the 
metronome with you; nothing can be done with it. Bring 
also your linen sheets and two coverlets, and some lead- 
pencils and patterns; be sure you get the former at the 
Brandstatt. And now farewell, my dear son; come to my 
arms as early as you can, — perhaps to-morrow. [The paper 
is here torn away.] 


As ever, your faithful 
FATHER. 


PS. All that could be done was to send you by the old 
woman’s char a banc, which, however, including 
everything, costs 8 florins 36 kreutzers. 

Do not forget anything, and be careful of your health. 


390. TO HERR NÄGELI. 


Vienna, September 16, 1824. 

MY ESTEEMED FRIEND, — I gladly comply with your 
wish that I should arrange the vocal parts of my last Grand 
Mass for the organ, or piano, for the use of the different 
choral societies. This I am willing to do, chiefly because 
these choral associations, by their private and still more by 
their church festivals, make an unusually profound 
impression on the multitude, and my chief object in the 
composition of this Grand Mass was to awaken, and deeply 
to impress, religious feelings both on singers and hearers. 
As, however, a copy of this kind and its repeated revision 
must cause a considerable outlay, I cannot, I fear, ask less 
than 50 ducats for it, and leave it to you to make inquiries 
on the subject, so that I may devote my time exclusively to 
it. 


I am, with high consideration, 
Your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


391. TO SCHOTT, — MAYENCE. 


Baden, near Vienna, September 17, 1824. 

The Quartet [O, in E flat major] you shall also certainly 
receive by the middle of October. Overburdened by work, 
and suffering from bad health, I really have some claim on 
the indulgence of others. I am here entirely owing to my 
health, or rather to the want of it, although I already feel 
better. Apollo and the Muses do not yet intend me to 
become the prey of the bony Scytheman, as I have yet 
much to do for you, and much to bequeath which my spirit 
dictates, and calls on me to complete, before I depart hence 
for the Elysian fields; for I feel as if I had written scarcely 
more than a few notes of music. 

I wish your efforts all possible success in the service of 
art; it is that and science alone which point the way, and 
lead us to hope for a higher life. I will write again soon. In 
haste, your obedient BEETHOVEN. 


392. TO HAUSCHKA. 


Baden, September 23, 1824. 

MY DEAR AND VALUED FRIEND, — As soon as I arrive 
in town, I will write Bernard’s Oratorio [see No. 257], and I 
beg you will also transmit him payment for it. We can 
discuss when we meet in town what we further require and 
think necessary, and in the mean-time, I appoint you High 
and Puissant Intendant of all singing and humming 
societies, Imperial Violoncello-General, Inspector of the 
Imperial Chasse, as well as Deacon of my gracious master, 
without house or home, and without a prebendary (like 
myself). I wish you all these, most faithful servant of my 
illustrious master, as well as everything else in the world, 
from which you may select what you like best.' That there 
may be no mistake, I hereby declare that it is our intention 
to set to music the Bernard Oratorio, the “Sieg des 
Kreuzes” and speedily to complete the same. Witness this 
our sign and seal, LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 

1st PS. Take care that the venison is not devoured by 
rats or mice — you understand? Strive for better choice 
and variety. 


Yours, as a Christian and in Apollo, 
B. 


2d PS. As for the little flag on the white tower, we hope 
soon to see it waving again! 


1 An allusion to Hauschka’s subserviency to all persons in high Court offices. 


393. TO HERR NAGELI, — ZURICH. 


Vienna, November 17, 1824. 

MY MUCH-VALUED FRIEND, — Deeply absorbed in 
work, and not sufficiently protected against this late season 
of the year, I have again been ill; so believe me it was 
impossible for me to write to you sooner. With regard to 
your subscription, I have only succeeded in getting one 
subscriber for two copies, Herr v. Bihler, tutor in the family 
of His Imperial Highness the Archduke Carl; he tried to get 
the Archduke also, but failed. I have exerted myself with 
every one, but, unluckily, people are here actually deluged 
with things of the same kind. This is all that I can write to 
you in my hurry. I urged the matter, too, on Haslinger, but 
in vain; we are really poor here in Austria, and the 
continued pressure of the war leaves but little for art and 
science. I will see that the subscriptions are paid, but let 
me know distinctly where the money is to be sent to. I 
embrace you in spirit. Always rely on the high esteem of 
your true friend, BEETHOVEN. 


394. TO THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 


November 18, 1824. 

YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, — On my return from Baden, 
illness prevented my waiting on Y.R.H. according to my 
wish, being prohibited going out; thus yesterday was the 
first time I dared to venture again into the open air. When 
your gracious letter arrived, I was confined to bed, and 
under the influence of sudorifics, my illness having been 
caused by a chill; so it was impossible for me to rise. I feel 
sure that Y.R.H is well aware that I never would neglect the 
respect so properly your due. I shall have the pleasure of 
waiting on you to-morrow forenoon. Moreover, there will be 
no lack of opportunity here to awaken the interest Y.R.H. 
takes in music, which cannot fail to prove so beneficial to 
art, — ever my refuge, thank God! 


I remain Y.R.H.’s obedient servant, 
BEETHOVEN. 


395. TO SCHOTT, — MAYENCE. 


Vienna, November 18, 1824. 

I regret being obliged to tell you that some little time 
must yet elapse before I can send off the works. There was 
not in reality much to revise in the copies; but as I did not 
pass the summer here, I am obliged to make up for this 
now, by giving two lessons a day to H.R.H. the Archduke 
Rudolph. This exhausts me so much that it almost entirely 
unfits me for all else. Moreover, I cannot live on my income, 
and my pen is my sole resource; but no consideration is 
shown either for my health or my precious time. I do hope 
that this may not long continue, when I will at once 
complete the slight revision required. Some days ago I 
received a proposal which concerns you also; its purport 
being that a foreign music publisher was disposed, &c., 
&c., to form a connection with you, in order to guard 
against piracy. I at once declined the offer, having had 
sufficiently painful experience on these matters. (Perhaps 
this was only a pretext to spy into my affairs!) 


396. TO CARL HOLZ. 


I send you my greetings, and also wish to tell you that I am 
not going out to-day. I should be glad to see you, perhaps 
this evening after your office hours. 


In haste, your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


I am by no means well. 


397. TO CARL HOLZ. 


MY WORTHY HOLZ — BE NO LONGER HOLZ [WOOD]! 
The well-beloved government wishes to see me to-day at 
ten o’clock. I beg you will go in my place; but first call on 
me, which you can arrange entirely according to your own 
convenience. I have already written a letter to the powers 
that be, which you can take with you. I much regret being 
forced to be again so troublesome to you, but my going is 
out of the question, and the affair must be brought to a 
close, Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


398. TO SCHOTT, — MAYENCE. 


Vienna, December 17 [Beethoven’s birthday], 1824. 

I write to say that a week must yet elapse before the 
works can be dispatched to you. The Archduke only left this 
yesterday, and much precious time was I obliged to spend 
with him. I am beloved and highly esteemed by him, but — I 
cannot live on that, and the call from every quarter to 
remember “that he who has a lamp ought to pour oil into 
it” finds no response here. 

As the score ought to be correctly engraved, I must look 
it over repeatedly myself, for I have no clever copyist at 
present. Pray, do not think ill of me! Never was I guilty of 
anything base! 


399. 


March, 1825. 

MY GOOD FRIENDS, — 

Each is herewith appointed to his own post, and formally 
taken into our service, pledging his honor to do his best to 
distinguish himself, and each to vie with the other in zeal. 

Every individual cooperating in this performance must 
subscribe his name to this paper.’ 


Schuppanzigh, (Manu propria.) 

Weiss. 

Linke, (M.P) 

Confounded violoncello of the great masters. 


Holz, (M.P.) 
The Jast, but only as to his signature. 


1 In reference to the rehearsals of the first production of the E flat major 
Quartet, O, in March, 1825. 


400. TO SCHINDLER. 


The Spring of 1825. 

I have waited till half-past one o’clock, but as the caput 
confusum has not come, I know nothing of what is likely to 
happen. Carl must be off to the University in the Prater; so 
I am obliged to go, that Carl, who must leave this early, 
may have his dinner first. I am to be found in the “Wilde 
Mann” [an inn in the Prater]. 

To Herr Schindler, Moravian numskull.' 


1 Schindler was a Moravian. 


401. TO LINKE, VIOLONCELLIST.' 


DEAR LINKE, — Having heard Herr v. Bocklet very highly 
spoken of, I think it would be advisable to ask him kindly to 
play in the trio at your concert. I do not know him myself, 
or I would have applied to him on your behalf. Always rely 
on me when it is in my power to serve you. 


Yours truly, 
BEETHOVEN. 


! Bocklet, a pianist in Vienna, tells me that he rehearsed the Trio with Holz and 
Linke in 1825 or 1826 at Beethoven’s. 


402.' TO * * * 


SIR, — 

Through the stupidity of my housekeeper your mother 
was recently sent away from my house, without my having 
been informed of her visit. I highly disapprove of such 
incivility, especially as the lady was not even shown into my 
apartments. The rudeness and coarseness of the persons 
whom I am so unfortunate as to have in my service are well 
known to every one; I therefore request your forgiveness. 


Your obedient servant, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


1 In the New Vienna Musik Zeitung the occasion of this note is thus related:— 
“In 1825, a well-known artist and dilettante in the composition of music 
published a book of waltzes, each of these being composed by the most popular 
and celebrated musicians of the day; as no one declined giving a musical 
contribution to the editor, the profits being intended to enable him to go to 
Carlsbad for the benefit of the waters there. The work met with unusual 
support and sympathy. It then occurred to the editor to apply for a contribution 
to the great Ludwig van Beethoven, with whom he had been acquainted in 
former days through his father and grandfather. The great musician at once, in 
the most gracious and amiable manner, promised to comply with the request, 
and sent him not only a waltz, but (the only one who did so) also a trio, desiring 
the editor to send in the course of a month for these works, which would by 
that time be completed. As the editor was in the mean time taken ill, he was not 
able to call for the work himself, and was thus obliged to give up this 
interesting visit. He therefore requested his mother to apply for the waltz, &c., 
and to express his thanks; but the housekeeper, to whom she gave her name, 
refused to admit her, saying she could not do so, ‘for her master was in such a 
crazy mood.’ As at this very moment Beethoven chanced to put his head in at 
the door, she hurried the lady into a dark room, saying, ‘Hide yourself, as it is 
quite impossible that anyone can speak to him to-day,’ getting out of the way 


herself as fast as she could. A couple of days afterwards Beethoven sent the 
waltz, &c., to the house of the musical editor in question, with the above letter.” 


403. TO F. RIES. 


Vienna, April 9, 1825. 

MY DEAR GOOD RIES, — 

I write only what is most pressing! So far as I can 
remember in the score of the Symphony [the 9th] that I 
sent you, in the first hautboy, 242d bar, there stands 
instead of. I have carefully revised all the instrumental 
parts, but those of the brass instruments only partially, 
though I believe they are tolerably correct. I would already 
have sent you my score [for performance at the Aix musical 
festival], but I have still a concert in prospect, if indeed my 
health admits of it, and this MS. is the only score I possess. 
I must now soon go to the country, as this is the only season 
when I profit by it. 

You will shortly receive the second copy of the 
“Opferlied;” mark it at once as corrected by myself, that it 
may not be used along with the one you already possess. It 
is a fine specimen of the wretched copyists I have had since 
Schlemmer’s death. It is scarcely possible to rely on a 
single note. As you have now got all the parts of the finale 
of the Symphony copied out, I have likewise sent you the 
score of the choral parts. You can easily score these before 
the chorus commences, and when the vocal parts begin, it 
could be contrived, with a little management, to affix the 
instrumental parts just above the scored vocal parts. It was 
impossible for me to write all these out at once, and if we 
had hurried such a copyist, you would have got nothing but 
mistakes. 


I send you an Overture in C, 6/8 time, not yet published; 
you Shall have the engraved parts by the next post. A Kyrie 
and Gloria, two of the principal movements (of the solemn 
Mass in D major), and an Italian vocal duet, are also on 
their way to you. You will likewise receive a grand march 
with chorus, well adapted for a musical performance on a 
great scale, but I think you will find what I have already 
sent quite sufficient. 

Farewell! You are now in the regions of the Rhine [Ries 
at that time lived at Godesberg, near Bonn], which will ever 
be so dear to me! I wish you and your wife every good that 
life can bestow! My kindest and best regards to your father, 
from your friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


404. TO HERR JENGER, — VIENNA! 


1824. 


MY ESTEEMED FRIEND, — 

It will give me much pleasure to send you some day soon 
the score of Matthisson’s “Opferlied.” The whole of it, 
published and unpublished, is quite at your service. Would 
that my circumstances permitted me to place at once at 
your disposal the greater works I have written, before they 
have been heard. I am, alas! fettered on this point; but it is 
possible that such an opportunity may hereafter occur, 
when I shall not fail to take advantage of it. 

The enclosed letter is for Hofrath v. Kiesewetter. I beg 
you will be so good as to deliver it, especially as it concerns 
yourself quite as much as the Herr Hofrath. 

I am, with high esteem, your devoted friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


1 This note is addressed to Jenger in Vienna, a chancery official and a musical 
amateur, connoisseur, factotum, and distinguished pianist. The date is not 
known. The Opferlied he refers to, is undoubtedly the 2d arrangement, O-b, 
which according to the Leipzig A.M. Zeitung was performed as Beethoven’s 
“most recent poetical and musical work,” at the concert in the Royal 
Redoutensaal, April 4, 1824. 


405. TO SCHOTI. 


I have much pleasure in herewith contributing to the 
“Cecilia”! and its readers some Canons written by me, asa 
supplement to a humorous and romantic biography of Herr 
Tobias Haslinger residing here, which is shortly to appear 
in three parts. 

In the first part, Tobias appears as the assistant of the 
celebrated and solid Kapellmeister Fux, holding the ladder 
for his Gradus ad Parnassum. Being, however, 
mischievously inclined, he contrives, by shaking and 
moving the ladder, to cause many who had already climbed 
up a long way, suddenly to fall down, and break their necks. 

He now takes leave of this earthly clod and comes to 
light again in the second part in the time of 
Albrechtsberger. The already existing Fux, nota cambiata, 
is now dealt with in conjunction with Albrechtsberger. The 
alternating subjects of the Canon are most fully illustrated. 
The art of creating musical skeletons is carried to the 
utmost limit, &c. 

Tobias begins once more to spin his web as a caterpillar, 
and comes forth again in the third part, making his third 
appearance in the world. His half-fledged wings bear him 
quickly to the Paternostergassel, of which he becomes the 
Kapellmeister. Having emerged from the school of the nota 
cambiata, he retains only the cambiata and becomes a 
member of several learned societies, &c. But here are the 
Canons. 

On a certain person of the name of Schwencke.? 





Schwen — ke dich, Schwen — ke dich oh — ne 





Schwän — ke, oh — ne Schwän — ke, oh — ne Schwän — ke, oh — m 





Schwän — ke Schwän — ke Schwän — ke Schwän — ke Schwin — ke Schwän — ke 





schwen-ke dich, schwen-ke dich, schwen-ke dich, schwen-ke dich, schwen-ke dich, schwen-ke dich. 
On a certain person of the name of Hoffmann. 





ich hei — fe Hoff — mann und bin kein Hof — mann 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1A periodical published for the musical world, and edited by a society of 
savants, art-critics, and artists; Mayence, B. Schott & Sons. The publishers 
applied to Beethoven, in the name of the editors, for a contribution to the 
Cecilia. 

2 it appears that Kapellmeister Schwencke in Hamburg, in many 
complimentary and flowery phrases, had requested Beethoven to send him his 


autograph. Perhaps Beethoven, to whom the sound of certain names appeared 
comical, alludes here to this Hamburg Kapellmeister Schwencke. 


406. TO LUDWIG RELLSTAB. 


May 3, 1825. 

As I was just starting for the country yesterday, I was 
obliged to make some preparations myself; so unluckily 
your visit to me was in vain. Forgive me in consideration of 
my very delicate health. As perhaps I may not see you 
again, I wish you every possible prosperity. Think of me 
when writing your poems. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


Convey my affectionate regards and esteem to Zelter, — 
that faithful prop of true art. 

Though convalescent, I still feel very weak. Kindly accept 
the following token of remembrance from Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 





Das Schü- ne mit dem Gu-ten. Das 


407. TO * * * 


Vienna. 

SIR, — Being on the point of going into the country, and 
only very recently recovered from an attack of internal 
inflammation, I can merely write you a few words. In the 
passage in the “Opferlied,” 2d strophe, where it runs thus: 


Solostimme. 











408. TO HIS BROTHER JOHANN. 


Baden, May 6, 1825. 

The bell and bell-pulls, &c., &c., are on no account 
whatever to be left in my former lodging. No proposal was 
ever made to these people to take any of my things. 
Indisposition prevented my sending for it, and the 
locksmith had not come during my stay to take down the 
bell; otherwise it might have been at once removed and 
sent to me in town, as they have no right whatever to retain 
it. Be this as it may, I am quite determined not to leave the 
bell there, for I require one here, and therefore intend to 
use the one in question for my purpose, as a similar one 
would cost me twice as much as in Vienna, bell-pulls being 
the most expensive things locksmiths have. If necessary, 
apply at once to the police. The window in my room is 
precisely in the same state as when I took possession, but I 
am willing to pay for it, and also for the one in the kitchen, 
— 2 florins 12 kreutzers for the two. The key I will not pay 
for, as I found none; on the contrary, the door was fastened 
or nailed up when I came, and remained in the same 
condition till I left; there never was a key, so of course 
neither I myself, nor those who preceded me, could make 
use of one. Perhaps it is intended to make a collection, in 
which case I am willing to put my hand in my pocket. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


409. TO HERR VON SCHLEMMER.! 


SIR, — 

It strikes me as very remarkable that Carl cannot be 
persuaded to go into good society, where he might amuse 
himself in a creditable manner. This almost leads me to 
suspect that he possibly finds recreations, both in the 
evening and at night, in less respectable company. I entreat 
you to be on your guard as to this, and on no pretext 
whatever to allow him to leave the house at night, unless 
you receive a written request from me to that effect, by 
Carl. He once paid a visit, with my sanction, to Herr 
Hofrath Breuning. I strongly recommend this matter to 
your attention; it is far from being indifferent, either to you 
or to me; so I would once more urge you to practise the 
greatest vigilance. 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 In 1825, his nephew lived with Schlemmer in the Alleengasse, close to the 
Karlskirche. 


410. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Frau Schlemmer is to receive, or has already received, her 
money by our housekeeper. Some letters must be written 
to-morrow. Let me know what time would suit you best? 
Your 


UNCLE. 
I left my pocket-handkerchief with you. 


411.' 


MY DEAR SON, — 

I have this moment got your letter. I still feel very weak 
and solitary, and only read the horrid letter I enclose! I 
send you 25 florins to buy the books at once, and you can 
spend the surplus when you require to do so. Pray bring me 
back Reisser’s note.? On Saturday, the 14th of May, I will 
send a carriage into town to fetch you here; the charge is 
as yet very reasonable. The old woman is to inquire what 
hour will suit you best; you can set off at any time before 
six in the evening, so that you need neglect nothing. 
Perhaps I may come myself, and then your shirts might be 
purchased; in which case it would be as well if you were to 
be at liberty by four o’clock; but if I do not come, which is 
very possible, drive straight here at five or six o’clock in the 
evening. You will not thus feel so much fatigued, and you 
can leave this again on Monday, if nothing is neglected by 
the delay. You can take the money with you for the 
Correpetitor. Are you aware that this affair of the 
Correpetitor, including board and lodging, amounts to 2000 
florins a year? I can write no more to-day, I can scarcely 
guide my pen. Show this letter to Reisser. 


Your affectionate 
FATHER. 


1 I have arranged the following notes to his nephew in their probable 
succession as to time. Schindler has given some of these in his Biography, but 
quite at random, and disjointed, without any reliable chronological order. 


2 Reisser was Vice-Director of the Polytechnic Institution, where the nephew 
had been placed for some time. Reisser had also undertaken the office of his co- 
guardian. Beethoven sometimes writes Reissig. 


412. TO DR. BRAUNHOFER. 


Baden, May 13, 1825. 

MY ESTEEMED FRIEND, — 

Doctor. “How does our patient get on?” 

Patient. “Still in a bad way, feeling weak and irritable, 
and I think that at last we must have recourse to stronger 
medicines, and yet not too violent; surely I might now drink 
white wine with water, for that deleterious beer is quite 
detestable. My catarrhal condition is indicated by the 
following symptoms. I spit a good deal of blood, though 
probably only from the windpipe. I have constant bleeding 
from the nose, which has been often the case this winter. 
There can be no doubt that my digestion is terribly 
weakened, and in fact my whole system, and, so far as I 
know my own constitution, my strength will never be 
recruited by its natural powers.” 

Doctor. “I will prescribe for you, and soon, very soon, 
shall your health be restored.” 

Patient. “How glad I should be to sit down at my writing- 
table, with some cheerful companions. Reflect on this 
proposal.” Finis. 

PS. I will call on you as soon as I come to town, only tell 
Carl at what hour I am likely to see you. It would be a good 
plan to give Carl directions what I am to do. (I took the 
medicine only once, and have lost it.) I am, with esteem and 
gratitude, 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 





Thor dem Todt: Ro — te hilft auch aus der Roth. 


Written on May 11th, 1825, in Baden, Helenenthal, 
second floor, Anton’s-Brucke, near Siechenfeld. 


413. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, May 17. 

MY DEAR SON, — 

The weather here is abominable, and the cold greater 
even than yesterday; so much so that I have scarcely the 
use of my fingers to write; this is the case, however, only in 
the mountains, and more especially in Baden. I forgot the 
chocolate to-day, and am sorry to be obliged to trouble you 
about it, but all will go better soon. I enclose you 2 florins, 
to which you must add 15 kreutzers; send it if possible with 
the post in the afternoon; otherwise I shall have none the 
day after to-morrow; the people of the house will assist you 
in this. May God bless you! I begin to write again very 
tolerably; still, in this most dreary, cold stormy weather, it 
is almost impossible to have any clear conceptions. 


Now as ever, 
Your good and loving 
FATHER. 


414. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Noon, 1 o’clock. 

MY DEAR SON, — I merely wish to let you know that the 
old woman is not yet returned, — why, I cannot tell. Inquire 
immediately at Hobel’s in the Kothgasse, whether the 
Hobel who belongs to this place set off from Vienna to 
Baden? It is really so distressing to me to depend on such 
people, that if life did not possess higher charms, it would 
be utterly insupportable in my eyes. You no doubt got my 
yesterday’s letter, and the 2 florins for the chocolate. I shall 
be obliged to drink coffee to-morrow; perhaps after all it is 
better for me than chocolate, as the prescriptions of this B. 
[Braunhofer] have been repeatedly wrong. Indeed he seems 
to me very ignorant, and a blockhead into the bargain; he 
must have known about the asparagus. Having dined at the 
inn to-day, I have a threatening of diarrhoea. I have no 
more white wine, so I must get it from the inn, and such 
wine too! for which, however, I pay 3 florins! Two days ago 
the old woman wrote to me that she wished to end her days 
in an alms-house; perhaps she will not return to me; so be 
it in God’s name! she will always be a wicked old woman. 
She ought to make arrangements with the person whom 
she knows of. She wrote to me in a very different strain 
from that in which she spoke to you on Sunday, and said 
“that the people refused to give up the bell-pull.” Who 
knows whether she may not have some interest in the 
matter? She went into town yesterday at six o’clock, and I 
begged her to make haste back here this forenoon; if she 


still comes, I must go to town the day after to-morrow. 
Leave a written message to say when I am to see you.... 
Write me a few lines immediately. How much I regret 
troubling you, but you must see that I cannot do 
otherwise.... 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


How distressing to be in such a state here! 


To Herr Carl van Beethoven, 
Vienna, Alleengasse 72, Karlskirche, 1ter Etage, 
at Herr Schlemmer’s. 


415. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


MY DEAR SON, — 

I sent for the cabinet-maker to-day with the old — witch 
— to Asinanius’! house. Don’t forget the paintings, and the 
things sent in last summer; at all events look for them. I 
may perhaps come on Saturday; if not, you must come to 
me on Sunday. May God watch over you, my dear son. 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


I cannot write much. Send me a few words.? 
1 It was thus Beethoven named his pseudo-brother. 
2 Underneath is written in pencil by another hand, “I shall be at the usual place 


at three o’clock, s’il vous plait.” The whole appears to be afterwards stroked 
out. 


416. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Do send the chocolate at last by the old woman. If Ramler 
is not already engaged, he may perhaps drive her over. I 
become daily thinner, and feel far from well; and no 
physician, no sympathizing friends! If you can possibly 
come on Sunday, pray do so; but I have no wish to deprive 
you of any pleasure, were I only sure that you would spend 
your Sunday properly away from me. 

I must strive to wean myself from everything; if I were 
only secure that my great sacrifices would bring forth 
worthy fruits! 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


417. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Wednesday, May 17. 

MY DEAR SON, — The old woman is just come, so you 
need be under no uneasiness; study assiduously and rise 
early, as various things may occur to you in the morning, 
which you could do for me. It cannot be otherwise than 
becoming in a youth, now in his nineteenth year, to 
combine his duties towards his benefactor and foster-father 
with those of his education and progress. I fulfilled my 
obligations towards my own parents. In haste, Your 
attached 
FATHER. 

The old bell-pull is here. The date of my letter is wrong; 
it is not May the 17th, but the 18th. 


418. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


May 19. 
Ask the house agent about a lodging in the Landstrasse, 
Ungargasse, No. 345, adjoining the Brauhaus, — four 


rooms and a kitchen, commanding a view of the adjacent 
gardens. I hear there are various others too in the 
Hauptstrasse. Give a gulden to the house agent in the 
Ungargasse, to promise me the refusal of the lodgings till 
Saturday, when, if the weather is not too bad, I mean to 
come on to fetch you. We must decide to-morrow whether it 
is to be hired from Michaelmas or now. If I do come on 
Saturday, take care that I find you at home. 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


419. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Say everything that is kind and amiable from me to my 
esteemed fellow-guardian, Dr. v. Reissig; I feel still too 
feeble to write to him myself. I hope he will not object to 
your coming to me here every Saturday evening. You are 
well aware that I never abused such a permission when you 
were at Blochlinger’s [see No. 276]. Besides, I feel sure of 
your intercession in support of my request. 


Your attached father, 
BEETHOVEN. 


420. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, May 23. 

I have been assured, though as yet it is only a matter of 
conjecture, that a clandestine intercourse has been 
renewed between your mother and yourself. Am I doomed 
again to experience such detestable ingratitude? No! if the 
tie is to be severed, so be it! By such ingratitude you will 
incur the hatred of all impartial persons. The expressions 
my brother made use of yesterday before Dr. Reissig (as he 
says); and your own with respect to Schonauer (who is 
naturally adverse to me, the judgment of the Court being 
the exact reverse of what he desired), were such, that I will 
not mix myself up with such shameful doings! No! never 
more! 

If you find the Pactum oppressive, then, in God’s name, I 
resign you to His holy keeping! I have done my part, and on 
this score I do not dread appearing before the Highest of 
all Judges. Do not be afraid to come to me to-morrow; as 
yet I only suspect; God grant that those suspicions may not 
prove true, for to you it would be an incalculable 
misfortune, with whatever levity my rascally brother, and 
perhaps your mother also, may treat the matter to the old 
woman. I shall expect you without fail. 


421. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, May 31, 1825. 

MY DEAR SON, — I intend to come to town on Saturday, 
and to return here either on Sunday evening, or early on 
Monday. I beg you will therefore ask Dr. Bach [advocate] at 
what hour I can see him, and also fetch the key from 
brother Backer’s [a brother-in-law of Johann Beethoven's], 
to see whether in the room inhabited by my unbrotherly 
brother, the arrangements are such that I can stay a night 
there; and if there is clean linen, &c., &c. As Thursday is a 
holiday, and it is unlikely that you will come here (indeed I 
do not desire that you should), you may easily execute 
these two commissions for me. You can let me know the 
result when I arrive on Saturday. I don’t send you money, 
for if you want any, you can borrow a gulden at home. 
Moderation is necessary for young people, and you do not 
appear to pay sufficient attention to this, as you had money 
without my knowledge, nor do I yet know whence it came. 
Fine doings! It is not advisable that you should go to the 
theatre at present, on account of the distraction it causes. 
The 5 florins procured by Dr. Reissig, I will pay off by 
instalments, punctually every month. So enough of this! 
Misled as you have been, it would be no bad thing were you 
at length to cultivate simplicity and truth, for my heart has 
been so deeply wounded by your deceitful conduct, that it 
is difficult to forget it. Even were I disposed to submit like 
an ox to so hard a yoke without murmuring, if you pursue 


the same course towards others, you will never succeed in 
gaining the love of any one. As God is my witness, I can 
think of nothing but you, and my contemptible brother, and 
the detestable family that I am afflicted with. May God 
vouchsafe to listen to my prayer, for never again can I trust 
you! 


Your Father, alas! 
Yet fortunately not your Father. 


422. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, June 9, 1825. 
I wish you at least to come here on Sundays. In vain do I 
ask for an answer. God help you and me! 


AS ever, 
Your attached 
FATHER. 


I have written to Herr v. Reissig to desire you to come 
here on Sundays. The caléche leaves his house at six 
o’clock, from the Kugel, auf der Wieden. You have only to 
work and study a little in advance, to lose nothing. I regret 
being obliged to cause you this annoyance; you are to 
return the same afternoon at five o’clock, with the caléche. 
Your place is already paid for; you can shave here in the 
morning, and a shirt and neckcloth will be ready for you, so 
that you may arrive at the right time. 

Farewell. If I reproach you it is not without good cause, 
and it would be hard to have sacrificed so much, merely to 
bestow a commonplace man on the world. I hope to see you 
without fail. 

If the intrigues are already matured, say so frankly (and 
naturally), and you will find one who will always be true to 
the good cause. The lodging A. was again advertised in the 
paper on Tuesday; could you not have arranged about this? 
You might at all events have done so through some one 
else, or by writing, if you were at all indisposed. I should 
much prefer not moving, if I were not compelled to do so. 


You know my mode of living here, and it is far worse in this 
cold stormy weather. My continued solitude only still 
further enfeebles me, and really my weakness often 
amounts to a swoon. Oh! do not further grieve me, for the 
scythe of Death will grant me no long delay! 

If I could find a good lodging in the Alleengasse, I would 
at once engage it. 


423. 


Tuesday Morning. 

MY DEAR SON, — 

The two patterns, one placed at the top and the other 
below, each 21 florins, seem to me the best; the landlord 
can advise you. For the trousers 88 — 4-1/2. I enclose 62 
florins W.W. 30 kreutzers. Give me an exact account of how 
you spend this money, for it was hard to earn; still it is not 
worth while, for the sake of a florin a yard, not to select the 
best material; so choose, or get some one to choose for you, 
the best of the two at 21 florins. Order the highest quality 
for your trousers also; remember you ought never to wear 
your best clothes at home; no matter who comes, you need 
never be well dressed in the house.! The moment you come 
home change your good clothes, and be at your ease in 
those set aside for the purpose. Farewell. 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


PS. The creature went off yesterday and has not 
returned; we shall see how this turns out. The old beast 


was determined to be off, being like a restless wild animal 
devoid of purpose or reason. May Heaven have pity on me! 
The new cooking began yesterday. 


1 See Weber’s narrative in his Biography, Vol. II. 510. “The square Cyclopean 
figure was attired in a shabby coat with torn sleeves.” 


424. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, June 15. 

MY DEAR SON, — I hope you received the 62 florins 30 
kreutzers. If you wish to order trousers of the same cloth, 
do so. You probably chose that at 25 florins, and on such 
occasions the best quality should not be rejected for the 
sake of a couple of florins. You may also order two pairs of 
trousers of the gray cloth. You must let me know the 
amount of the tailor’s bill, &c., &c., which shall be paid by 
me. “Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 
Such is the sentiment of noble-minded men. You have, alas! 
only yourself to blame for my being forced to draw your 
attention to this. Do not forget to call on Riess (??). May 
Aurora not only awaken you but speed your industry. 

Now for my every-day household matters. The maid came 
indeed, but is not to remain; in the mean time I have 
spoken pretty plainly to the old woman, so far as it is 
possible to speak to such people. 

But let us say no more of all this bedevilment. My 
brother Asinanio has written to me. What I find most trying 
of all is being alone at dinner, and it is really surprising that 
I can write to you even tolerably from here. Possibly I may 
come to town on Saturday, and if so you will perhaps drive 
out here with me at six o’clock in the evening? 

Now farewell, my darling! deserve this name. Retain 
what money you require; anything you want shall be 
purchased for you when I come in. I embrace you, and hope 
you will be my good, studious, noble son. 


Now as ever, your attached 
FATHER. 


I should like to know that you received the money safely. 
Did the Correpetitor come? 


425. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


MY DEAR SON, — 

I send you herewith the 90 florins. Get a written receipt 
from the landlady to prevent all mistakes afterwards; this is 
the invariable custom with those still under the control of 
guardians. My wafers are done; cannot you manage to send 
me a box in some way or other? Acknowledge the receipt of 
the money at once. God bless you! Do all you possibly can 
to rid me of that old demon. 

Do not involve yourself in any clandestine doings with my 
brother; above all do nothing clandestine towards me; 
towards your attached father. Goodnight. Farewell! 
farewell! The old witch and Satan and I?! 


426. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


I rejoice, my dear son, that you take pleasure in this new 
sphere, and such being the case you must zealously strive 
to acquire what is necessary for it. I did not recognize your 
writing; I indeed look only to the sense and meaning, but 
you must now attain some outward elegance also. If it is too 
hard a task for you to come here, give it up; but if you can 
by any possibility do so, I shall rejoice in my desert home to 
have a feeling heart near me. If you do come, the 
housekeeper will settle that you leave Vienna at five 
o’clock, which leaves you ample time for your studies. 
I embrace you cordially. 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


PS. Don’t forget to bring the “Morgenblatt” and Ries’s 
letter.! 


! A letter from Ries of this date, in the Fischhof’sche Handschrift, is of 
sufficient interest to be given here at full length: — 


Godesberg, June 9, 1825. 

Dearest Beethoven, — I returned a few days ago from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and feel the greatest pleasure in telling you 
that your new Symphony [the 9th was executed with the 
most extraordinary precision, and received with the 
greatest applause. It was a hard nut to crack, and the last 
day I rehearsed the finale alone for three hours; but I in 


particular, and all the others, were fully rewarded by the 
performance. It is a work beside which no other can stand, 
and had you written nothing but this you would have 
gained immortality. Whither will you lead us? 

As it will interest you to hear something of the 
performance, I will now briefly describe it. The orchestra 
and choruses consisted of 422 persons, and many very 
distinguished people among them. The first day 
commenced with a new Symphony of mine, and afterwards 
Handel’s Alexander’s Feast. The second day began with 
your new Symphony, followed by the Davide Penitente of 
Mozart, the overture to the Flaute Magico, and the Mount 
of Olives. The applause of the public was almost terrific. I 
had been in Aix-la-Chapelle from the 3d of May on purpose 
to conduct the rehearsals, and as a mark of the satisfaction 
and enthusiasm of the public, I was called forward at the 
close of the performance, when an ode and a laurel crown 
were presented to me by a lady (a very pretty one too), and 
at the same moment another poem and a shower of flowers 
followed from the upper boxes. All was pleasure and 
contentment, and every one says that this is the finest of 
the seven Whitsuntide festivals held here. 

I cannot sufficiently lament that your other music arrived 
too late to make use of it. It was indeed utterly impossible 
to do so. I herewith send you, my dear friend, a check for 
40 Louis d’or on Heppenmayer & Co. in Vienna, according 
to our agreement, and beg you will acknowledge the 
receipt, that I may settle everything relating to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


I am glad that you have not accepted any engagement in 
England. If you choose to reside there, you must previously 
take measures to ensure your finding your account in it. 
From the Theatre alone Rossini got £2500. If the English 
wish to do anything at all remarkable for you, they must 
combine, so that it may be well worth your while to go 
there. You are sure to receive enough of applause, and 
marks of homage, but you have had plenty of these during 
your whole life. May all happiness attend you. Dear 
Beethoven, yours ever, 

FERDINAND RIES. ] 


427. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, June 28, 1825. 

MY DEAR SON, — As in this heat you may perhaps wish 
to bathe, I send you two more florins. You must be careful 
to take a written receipt from those to whom you pay 
money; for that errors do occur is proved by the blue cloth, 
and the three florins for the looking-glass. You are a 
thorough Viennese, and although I do not expect you to 
become a W.W. (depreciated Vienna currency), still it is no 
disgrace at your age to give an exact account of all that you 
receive, aS no one is considered to be of age till five and 
twenty, and even if you had property of your own, you 
would be obliged to account for it to your guardian at your 
present years. Let us not refer to the past; it would be easy 
to do so, but only cause me pain; at last it would come to 
this, “You are indeed a first-rate guardian,” &c. If you had 
any depth of feeling you would have acted very differently 
in most things. 

Now as to my domestic rabble; yesterday the 
kitchenmaid was off again and got a fresh place; the cause 
is difficult to discover from my old witch, who is now once 
more all smiles, and no longer persists in declaring that she 
has incurred any Joss from the weekly bills; what do you 
think of that? 

[The last page of this letter is an illegible fragment. ] 


428. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden. 

MY DEAR GOOD CARL, — 

I have just got your letter this evening, and could not 
help laughing at it. It was not right in the people at 
Mayence to have acted thus, but since the thing has 
occurred, it does not signify. Our epoch requires strong 
minds to scourge those frivolous, contemptible, malicious 
beings, repulsive as it is to my feelings to cause pain to any 
man. Besides, I intended a mere jest, and it was far from 
my intention to let such a thing be printed.’ 

You must ascertain instantly from a magistrate the 
proper mode of converting the Bank obligations into 
Rothschild’s Austrian Loan, that you may get the authority 
from a magistrate (not from the Court of those pseudo- 
guardians!) 

Be good and honest; you have here an instance how 
people rejoice when such men are properly estimated. Be 
my own dear precious son, and imitate my virtues, but not 
my faults; still, though man is frail, do not at least have 
worse defects than those of 


Your sincere and fondly attached 
FATHER. 


Write to me about the conversation on Sunday — it is of 
the Court, courtly, so you must be on your guard. Holz did 
not come to-day; whether he is trustworthy I cannot say. 


! There is no doubt that he alludes to the severe castigation of Haslinger in No. 
405 and the canonization of the two others. See also No. 440, which shows that 
there was something amiss with Haslinger. 


429. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


To-day is Friday, to-morrow Saturday. 

Here comes Satanas. To-day her raging fury and 
madness have somewhat subsided, but if she applies to you, 
refer her to me the day after to-morrow. During the whole 
week I was forced to submit and to suffer like a saint. 
Avaunt! such dregs of the people! What a reproach to our 
civilization to stand in need of a class like this, and to have 
those whom we despise so constantly near us. Go with her 
to-morrow as formerly to the Carolin Thor about the Seltzer 
water; if the small bottles are as genuine as the larger 
ones, order some of them, but I think the larger size are 
more likely to be the safest; ce dépend de votre esprit, 
votre distinction, &c. Now farewell, my dear son; take care 
to get me the genuine, and not the artificial Seltzer water, 
and go yourself to see about it, or I might get Heaven 
knows what! Farewell again, my good fellow; we are well 
affected towards you, and shall expect you the day after to- 
morrow at eight o’clock. Breakfast shall be ready for you, if 
that early meal does not become as usual a late meal. Ah! 
au diable avec ces grands coquins de neveux, allez-vous en, 
soyez mon fils, mon fils bien aimé. Adieu; je vous baise, 
votre pere sincére comme toujours. 


430. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


The old goose is the bearer of this. She has given you the 
quills, and you have again told an untruth. Alas! farewell. I 
await your report about the book. She is going to-day to 
Katel, so she will have very little time for her stupid 
blundering. May the Lord one day deliver me from her! 
Libera me Domine de illis, &c. 


431." 


DEAR SON, DEAR BOY, — 

Do not omit the point about “the happiness.” I know from 
my experience of the late Lichnowsky, that those so-called 
great personages do not like to see an artist, who is at all 
events their equal, prosperous. Voila le méme cas, votre 
Altesse, sometimes in the context V.A. The address “a son 
Altesse Monseigneur le Prince,” &c., &c. We cannot tell 
whether he may have that weakness or not. A blank sheet 
ought to follow with my signature. You might add that he 
must not regard the newspaper trash, the writers of which, 
if I chose, would loudly trumpet forth my merits. The 
Quartet did indeed fail the first time that it was played by 
Schuppanzigh; for on account of his corpulence he requires 
more time than formerly to decipher a piece at a glance, 
and many other circumstances concurred in preventing its 
success, which were indeed predicted by me; for although 
Schuppanzigh and two others receive pensions from royal 
personages [Rasumowsky], their quartet-playing is not 
what it was when all four were in the habit of constantly 
playing together. On the other hand, it has been six times 
performed in the most admirable manner by other artists, 
and received with the greatest applause; it was played 
twice over in one evening, and then again after supper. A 
violinist of the name of Bohm means also to give it at his 
benefit, and I must now let many others have it. 


Mention the Grand Quartet in your letter to Peters at 
Leipzig; lose no time about this, and desire him to send me 
an early reply. Mischances of this kind cannot well be 
avoided, and we must appear rather coy. Seal the enclosed 
letter to my brother and send it to the post. Desire the 
tailor in the Karntnerstrasse to get lining for trousers for 
me, and to make them long and without straps, one pair to 
be of kerseymere and the other of cloth. The great-coat can 
be fetched from Wolf’s. The shoemaker’s shop is in the 
“Stadt” in the Spiegelgasse, in front when coming from the 
Graben. His name is Magnus Senn, at the Stadthaus, No. 
1093. Call on Honigstein [a banker] and be candid, that we 
may really know how this wretch has acted; it would be 
wise to ascertain this before the letter to Galitzin is sent 
off. It is probable that something else may be found for you 
this winter, but we can talk over the matter. Before coming 
here on Saturday call on Zinbrachen in the Naglergasse 
about the knives, which you can send at once; the old 
woman made a fine mess of it! When driving home 
yesterday I met Clement, Holz, Linke, and Rtschaschek 
[Rzehatschek] in Neudorf; they had all been to call on me 
while I was in town. They wish to have the Quartet again. 
Holz drove straight back here from Neudorf and supped 
with me in the evening, when I gave him the Quartet to 
take back with him. 

The attachment of genuine artists is not to be despised, 
and cannot be otherwise than gratifying. 

Let me hear from you as soon as you have spoken with 
Honigstein; write the dedication of the Overture in C [O] to 


Galitzin. If the H.’s undertake to forward it, give it to them, 
but look sharp about it. God be with you, my dear son; I 
shall expect a letter from you without fail. May God bless 
you and me. The end must soon come of your attached 
father. Good-by, you scamp! 

N.B. Do not forget in your letter to Galitzin to mention 
that the Overture is already announced and about to 
appear, engraved and dedicated to him. 


! He refers to Prince Boris Gallizin and the Quartets he had ordered. The 
production of the first of them in E flat major had been a failure. See No. 399. 


432. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


MY DEAR SON, — 

Send this letter at once to my pseudo-brother, and add 
something yourself. It is impossible to permit this to 
continue any longer; no soup to-day, no beef, no eggs, and 
at last broiled meat from the inn! 

When Holz was with me lately, there was really almost 
nothing to eat at supper; and such is the woman’s bold and 
insolent behavior, that I have told her to-day I will not 
suffer her to remain beyond the end of the month. No more 
to-day. All that is necessary about the magistrate is for me 
to write a note authorizing you to draw the money, but it 
would be as well were you to take the opportunity of asking 
what you are to do about converting the bank shares into a 
share in Rothschild’s Loan. I shall say nothing further, 
except that I always look on you as my dear son, and one 
who deserves to be so. Little as I require what nourishes 
the body, as you know, still the present state of things is 
really too bad, besides being every moment in danger of 
being poisoned. 

Farewell! Be careful, my dear son, of your health in this 
heat; I trust you will continue well. Shun all that may 
enervate or diminish your youthful energies. Farewell! A 
pleasant talk together would be far better than all this 
writing. Ever your loving and attached father, who fondly 
presses you to his heart. 


433. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


MY DEAR SON, — 
The enclosed will show you all. Write this letter to 
Schlesinger. 


To —— Schlesinger, Berlin, 
Emporium of Art and Science. 


You can couch some things in better terms. I think we 
may calculate on 80 ducats. If indispensable, delay the 
letter to Galitzin, but be sure to dispatch the one to 
Schlesinger on Saturday. I suppose you received the 
packet? I beg you will bring me some shaving-soap, and at 
least one pair of razors; the man who grinds them gets 2 
florins. You will know if anything is to be paid. Now pray 
practise economy, for you certainly receive too much 
money. All in vain — a Viennese will always be a Viennese! I 
rejoiced when I could assist my poor parents; what a 
contrast are you in your conduct towards me! Thriftless 
boy, farewell! 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


Bring the newspaper with you. You have a great deal to 
do this time. You no doubt will write before Sunday. Do not 
flatter that wretch —— . He is a miserable, weak-minded 
fellow. I embrace you. My health is no better. 


434. TO HIS BROTHER JOHANN, — 
GNEIXENDORE. 


Baden, July 13, 1825. 

MY WORTHY BROTHER, — 

As you have taken such good care of the book, I beg you 
will take equal care that it be returned to the proprietor 
here. Another pretty business! As to your wish that I should 
come to see you, I long ago fully explained myself on that 
point; so I request that you will never again allude to the 
subject, for you will find me as immovable as ever. Pray 
spare me all details, as I am unwilling to repeat what is 
disagreeable. You are happy, and it is my desire that you 
should be so; continue thus, for every one is best in his own 
sphere. 

I only once made use of your lodgings, but the baking- 
oven nearly made me ill, so I did not go again; as I have 
now a lodging of my own, it is not probable that I shall even 
once make use of the room you offer me. When you write, 
be sure to seal your letters, and address them to the care of 
Carl, in Vienna, as such letters cost a great deal here. I 
once more urge you to restore the book belonging to the 
machinist, an dem Graben, for such occurrences are really 
almost incredible, and place me in no small 
embarrassment. So the book! the book! to be sent to Carl in 
Vienna with all possible haste and speed. Farewell, most 
worthy brother! Yours, 

LUDWIG. 


435. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, July 15. 

MY DEAR SON, — In your letter to Schlesinger don’t 
forget to ask whether Prince Radziwill is in Berlin. As to the 
80 ducats, you can also write that they may be paid in 
Conventionsgulden, at only 4 florins 30 kreutzers to the 
ducat; but I leave this entirely to yourself, though gold 
ducats would not be too much from one who has the right 
of publishing in England and also in France. You must be 
quite decided too with respect to the four months’ bill. A. 
Mayseder receives 50 ducats for a set of violin variations! 
Do not fail to call attention to the fact that my bad health 
and other circumstances constrain me to look more closely 
after my interests than formerly. Bargaining is odious to 
me, but it must be so! What are my feelings when I find 
myself thus alone among these men! Be sure to forward my 
letter to my brother, that the book may be restored — what 
a trick! I should have liked, too, to do all I could to benefit 
my hearing, and here I should have had time to do so. How 
melancholy to have such a brother! Alas! alas! Farewell! I 
embrace you from my heart. 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


P.S. Do not be dilatory, and rise early. If you would rather 
not, pray do not come on Sunday; but at all events write, 


though not at present, for if you can come we can discuss 
all matters together. 


436. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, July 18, Monday. 

MY DEAR SON, — 

You will see from the enclosure all that you wish to know; 
only observe moderation. Fortune crowns my efforts, but do 
not lay the foundation of misery by mistaken notions; be 
truthful and exact in the account of your expenses, and give 
up the theatre for the present. Follow the advice of your 
guide and father; be counselled by him whose exertions 
and aspirations have always been directed to your moral 
welfare, though without neglecting your temporal benefit. 

This Herr Thal will call on you, and he will also be at 
Herr Honigstein’s; you can give him the Overture if you 
think fit. He is to stay three weeks. You may invite him to 
dine here. Sunday would be best, as a certain scamp comes 
on that day at an early hour, in a carriage that I will send 
for him. Pray show some amiability of manner towards this 
man; art and science form a link between the noblest 
spirits, and your future vocation! by no means exempts you 
from this. You might take a fiacre and drive to the copyist’s 
if you can spare time. With respect to the transcription of 
the Quartet, you may tell him that I write very differently 
now, much more legibly than during my illness; this Quartet 
must be written out twice, and I can send it at once. I have 
had the offer of a copyist here, but I don’t know what he 
can do. I should be careful not to be too confidential at first 
with the Holz Christi, or the splinter of the Holz Christi. 


Write to me forthwith. Perhaps the old goose may go to 
Vienna the day after to-morrow. Farewell! Attend to my 
advice. 


Your attached 
FATHER, 
Who cordially embraces you. 


You may possibly go to D —— with this Herr Thal; do not, 
however, show too much anxiety about the money. 


! The nephew had now resolved on a commercial career, and on this account 
entered the Polytechnic Institution. 


437. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


MY DEAR SON, — So let it be! Bring G — — ‘s letter with 
you, for I have scarcely read it myself. My Signor Fratello 
came the day before yesterday with his brother-in-law [see 
No. 435] — what a contemptible fellow! The old witch, who 
went almost crazy again yesterday, will bring you the 
answer about the book from his brother-in-law. If it does 
not convey a positive certainty on the subject, send this 
letter at once to the base creature! When Cato exclaimed, 
with regard to Caesar, “This man and myself!” what can be 
done in such a case? I don’t send the letter, for it will be 
time enough a couple of days hence. It is too late to-day. I 
impress my love, as with a seal, on your affectionate 
attachment to me. If you are likely to miss your work by 
coming here, then stay where you are. 


As ever, your loving and anxious 
FATHER. 


Three times over: 


|: Come soon! : 


438. TO THE COPYIST.' 


Read violino 2do — the passage in the first Allegretto in the 
1st violin — thus: — 

&c. 

So write it in this way; in the first Allegretto, mark the 
signs of expression in all the four parts: 
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The notes are all right; so do not misunderstand me. 

Now, my good friend, as to your mode of writing — 
obbligatissimo; but the signs &c., are shamefully neglected, 
and often, very often, in the wrong place, which is no doubt 
owing to haste. For Heaven’s sake impress on Kempel [a 
copyist] to copy everything just as it stands; look carefully 
over my present corrections, and you will find all that you 
have to say to him. When is put over a note, is not to take 
its place, and vice versa. It is not the same thing to write 
and. The are often purposely placed after the notes. For 
instance: — . The ties to be just as they are now placed. It 
is not synonymous to write or thus. Such is our will and 
pleasure! I have passed no less than the whole forenoon to- 
day, and yesterday afternoon, in correcting these two 
pieces, and I am actually quite hoarse from stamping and 
swearing. 


In haste, yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


Pray excuse me for to-day, as it is just four o’clock. [The 
close of this letter has not been deciphered by its 
possessor, who has traced over the hieroglyphics with a 
pencil; it reads somewhat to this effect, “to go to Carl at 
four o’clock. We were much amused,” &c.] 


1 This letter is evidently written about the same time that the copying of the A 
minor Quartet (O) took place, of which the letter treats, and is probably “the 
enclosure” named in the following note. The corrections, or we ought rather to 
say revisions, of Beethoven, are all fully and accurately reproduced, at all 
events in Breitkopf & Hartel’s edition. 


439. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Tuesday, August 2. 

MY DEAR SON, — Send the enclosed to-morrow morning 
(Wednesday) to the post; as it refers to corrections, haste is 
absolutely necessary. We must have done with this evil old 
creature! I have scarcely enough to eat, and am forced also 
to endure the sauciness and insolence of this most 
malicious old witch — and with such wages too! I think I 
must ask my pseudo-brother to come, and would be glad to 
engage again the woman from Winter’s, in the Kothgasse, 
who at least knew how to cook. 

Write me a few lines to-morrow, and direct here. I send 
you another florin. Do not neglect your bathing; continue 
well, and guard against illness. Spend your money on good 
objects alone. Be my dear son! What a frightful discord 
would it be, were you to prove false to me, as many persons 
maintain that you already are! May God bless you! 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


N.B. Send off the letter to-morrow (Wednesday). I have 
heard nothing as yet of the knives, and my made pens also 
begin to fail. 


440. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, August MY DEAR SON, — I am in mortal anxiety 
about the Quartet — namely, the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth parts, that Holz took away, while the first bars of the 
third movement have been left here; the number of these 
Sheets is 13. I hear nothing of Holz. I wrote to him 
yesterday, and he is not usually remiss in writing. What a 
sad business it will be if he has lost it! He drinks hard, 
entre nous. Tranquillize me on this point as quickly as 
possible. You can find out Linke’s lodgings from Haslinger; 
he was here to-day and very friendly, and brought some of 
the sheets and other things, and begged hard for the new 
quartets. Never interfere in this kind of business; it can 
only lead to what is unpleasant. For Heaven’s sake pacify 
me about the Quartet — a serious loss. The sketch is only 
written on small fragments of paper, and I could not 
manage to write out the whole exactly from these. 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


I must remind you that next Sunday and Monday are 
holidays, so that you may arrange accordingly. On this 
occasion you could perhaps, when I come in, return with 
me here on Saturday evening, which would give you the 
whole of Sunday morning to yourself. 


441. TO ZMESKALL. 
1825. 


MY GOOD FRIEND, — I had scarcely got home when I 
bethought me of the stuff I may have written yesterday. 
Give the enclosed to Kuhlau; you know all the rest. Write to 
me as soon as possible, or come here, next Thursday being 
a holiday, but write beforehand. Ask if the cook 
understands anything about game, that she may take the 
command of my game preserves for me. As to Carl, it would 
be better for him to tell me about it at the Atrapper at 
Rosen. All this prestissimo! As for my friendship, think of 
me always as Cantum firmum. Farewell! 


Ever your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


442. TO HERR FRIEDRICH KUHLAU. 


Baden, September 3, 1825. 
% 
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Kuhl nicht lau, nicht lau, Kuhl nicht lau, Kuh-lau nicht 








lau. Kuhl nicht lau, Kuhl nicht lau, nicht lau. 





Kuhl nicht lau, Kuhl nicht lau, Kuhl nicht lau. 


I must admit that the champagne went a little to my head 
yesterday, and I learned once more from experience, that 
such things rather prostrate than promote my energies; for, 
though able to respond fluently at the moment, still I can 
no longer recall what I wrote yesterday. 

Sometimes bear in mind your attached BEETHOVEN. 


443. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


September 6, 1825. 

MY DEAR SON, — 

I see perfectly well how troublesome it would be for you 
all to come here; we must therefore make an appointment 
to meet every Friday at Schlesinger’s, when I will come to 
town; for, in case any thing goes amiss, I must be present. 
This is the best plan, and settles the affair. He was here 
yesterday, and said that he would pay for the Quintet as 
soon as you sent it to him. 

It will be enough if they play the new one only, but you 
can judge what is best. If they prefer Thursday, I can be 
present then. Only see that they come to an arrangement 
as quickly as possible, so that the money may be 
transmitted to Peters in Leipzig, to whom, however, you 
must on no account allude. Schlesinger scarcely expects to 
be still in Vienna on Sunday; haste is therefore necessary. 
The ducats must be in gold; mention, as a precedent, that 
others do this. 

Be sure to write to me by the old woman to-day. All I 
want is a rehearsal, to see whether corrections are 
required. Make no delays, and take care that the old 
woman sets off in good time. The best plan would be to fix 
where I am to come to in town every Friday for rehearsals. 
If Schlesinger has brought you the Quartet (the first), pray 
stand on no ceremony, for it is clear he means to pay. 


Your letter has this moment come. So Holz is not to be 
here till Thursday, and who can tell whether even this is 
certain? Your letter changes everything, as Friday is now 
decided on. Holz can inform me whether we meet here or 
in Vienna. Our main point now is with Schlesinger, for we 
must delay no longer. If he is only waiting for the rehearsal, 
he certainly shall not have it. He said yesterday that he 
would not publish the quartets here; I told him it was a 
matter of entire indifference to me. May God bless you and 
keep you! 


Your attached 
FATHER. 


444. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


September. 

MY DEAR SON, — Do not forget to give Tobias 
[Haslinger] the receipt together with the money. The 
gentleman ought to have come a little sooner; but as the 
affair stands, you must do as he advises. I do not wish now 
that you should come to me on the 19th of September. It is 
better to finish your studies. God has never yet forsaken 
me, and no doubt some one will be found to close my eyes. 
The whole thing seems to me to have been some artful 
collusion, in which my brother (pseudo) has played a part. I 
also know that you have no pleasure now in coming to me 
— which is only natural, for my atmosphere is too pure for 
you. Last Sunday you again borrowed 1 florin 15 kreutzers 
from the housekeeper, from a mean old kitchen wench, — 
this was already forbidden, — and it is the same in all 
things. I could have gone on wearing the out-of-doors coat 
for two years — to be sure I have the shabby custom of 
putting on an old coat at home — but Herr Carl! What a 
disgrace it would be! and why should he do so? Herr 
Ludwig van Beethoven’s money-bags are expressly for this 
purpose. 

You had better not come next Sunday, for true harmony 
and concord can never exist with conduct such as yours. 
Why such hypocrisy? Avoid it, and you will then become a 
better man, and not require to be deceitful nor untruthful, 
which will eventually benefit your moral character. Such is 
the impression you have made on my mind — for what avail 


even the most gentle reproofs? They merely serve to 
embitter you. But do not be uneasy; I shall continue to care 
for you as much as ever. What feelings were aroused in me 
when I again found a florin and 15 kreutzers charged in the 
bill! 

Do not send any more such flimsy notes, for the 
housekeeper can see through them in the light. I have just 
received this letter from Leipzig, but I don’t mean to send 
the Quartet yet; we can talk of this on Sunday. Three years 
ago I only asked 40 ducats for a quartet; we must therefore 
refer to the exact words you have written. 

Farewell! He who, though he did not give you life, has 
certainly provided for it, and above all striven to perfect 
your mental culture, and been more than a father to you, 
earnestly implores you to pursue steadily the only true path 
to all that is good and right. Farewell! 

Bring back the letter with you on Sunday. 


Your attached and kind 
FATHER. 


445. TO HERR VON SCHLESINGER. 


Vienna, September 26, 1825. 


My worthy friend, I wish you the loveliest bride! And I 
take this opportunity of asking you to present my 
compliments to Herr Marx, in Berlin, and beg him not to be 
too hard on me, and sometimes to allow me to slip out at 
the backdoor. 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


446. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Baden, October 4. 

MY DEAR SON, — 

Like the sage Odysseus, I know the best course to take; if 
you come on Saturday, you need not fear the cold, for a 
portion of the old window-shutters is still here, with which 
we can protect ourselves. I hope also to get rid of my cold 
and catarrh here; at the same time this place is a great risk 
in my rheumatic condition, for wind, or rather hurricanes, 
still prevail here. As to Biedermann, you must inquire 
whether Schlesinger gave him a commission; for if this be 
not the case, we ought to write at once to Peters. You could 
scarcely write to me to-day, but I hope to hear from you to- 
morrow, and to see you positively on Saturday. I wish you 
never may have cause to feel ashamed of your want of love 
for me; if I alone suffer, what matters it? I wish and hope 
that all the pretexts you made here to go into Vienna may 
prove true. 

Rest assured that you may at all times expect every 
possible kindness from me, but can I hope for the same 
from you? When you see me irritable, ascribe it solely to my 
great anxiety on your account, for you are exposed to many 
dangers. I hope at all events to get a letter from you to- 
morrow; do not cause me uneasiness, but think of my 
sufferings. I ought not, properly, to have any such 
apprehensions, but what sorrow have I not already 
experienced?! 


As ever, your attached 
FATHER. 


Remember that I am all alone here, and subject to 
sudden illness. [On the outside] N’oubliez pas de 
demander des quittances, et donnez-moi aussi vite que 
possible des nouvelles. 


447. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


MY DEAR SON, — 

Say no more! only come to my arms; not one harsh word 
shall you hear! For God’s sake do not bring misery on your 
own head. You shall be received as lovingly as ever. We can 
discuss in a friendly manner what is to be done and settled 
as to the future. I pledge my word of honor you shall meet 
with no reproaches from me, which, indeed, could no 
longer avail. You need expect only the most affectionate 
care and assistance from me. Only come! Come to the 
faithful heart of — 


Your father, 
BEETHOVEN. 
Volti sub. 


Set off the moment you receive this letter. Si vous ne 
viendrez pas, vous me tuerez sürement. Lisez la lettre et 
restez a la maison chez vous. Venez embrasser votre pere, 
vous vraiment adonné. Soyez assuré que tout cela restera 
entre nous. For God’s sake come home to-day, for we 
cannot tell what risks you run, — hasten, — hasten to me! 


448. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


October 5. 

DEAR AND MUCH-BELOVED SON, — I have just 
received your letter. I was a prey to anguish, and resolved 
to hurry into Vienna myself this very day. God be praised! 
this is not necessary; follow my advice, and love and peace 
of mind, as well as worldly happiness, will attend us, and 
you can then combine an inward and spiritual existence 
with your outer life. But it is well that the former should be 
esteemed superior to the Jatter. Il fait trop froid. So I am to 
see you on Saturday? Write to say whether you come early 
or in the evening, that I may hasten to meet you. I embrace 
and kiss you a thousand times over, not my lost, but my 
new-born son. 

I wrote to Schlemmer; do not take it amiss, but my heart 
is still too full [a piece is here torn away]. Live! and my care 
of the son I have found again will show only love on the 
part of your father. [On the cover:] Ayez la bonté de 
m’envoyer a lucifer-match bottle and matches from Rospini, 
ou en portez avec vous, puisque de celle de Karnthnerthor 
on ne veut pas faire usage. 


449. TO HIS NEPHEW. 


Immediate. Baden, October 14. 

I write in the greatest haste to say, that even if it rains, I 
shall certainly come in to-morrow forenoon; be sure, 
therefore, that I find you at home. 

I rejoice at the thoughts of seeing you again, and if you 
detect any heavy clouds lowering, do not attribute them to 
deliberate anger, for they will be wholly chased away by 
your promise to strive more earnestly after the true and 
pure happiness, based on active exertion. Something 
hovered before me in my last letter, which though perhaps 
not quite justly yet called forth a dark mood; this, after all 
that has passed, was indeed very possible; still who would 
not rejoice when the transgressor returns to the right path? 
— and this I hope I shall live to see. I was especially pained 
by your coming so late on Sunday, and hurrying away again 
so early. I mean to come in to-morrow with the joiner and to 
send off these old hags; they are too bad for anything. Until 
the other housekeeper arrives, I can make use of the joiner. 
More of this when we meet, and I know you will think I am 
right. Expect me then to-morrow without fail, whether it 
rains or not. 


Your loving 
FATHER, 
Who fondly embraces you. 


450. TO THE ABBE MAXIMILIAN 
STADLER. 


February 6, 1826. 

REVEREND AND HONORED SIR, — You have really 
done well in rendering justice to the manes of Mozart by 
your inimitable pamphlet, which so searchingly enters into 
the matter [the Requiem], and you have earned the 
gratitude of the lay and the profane, as well as of all who 
are musical, or have any pretensions to be so. To bring a 
thing of this kind forward as H.W:' has done, a man must 
either be a great personage, or a nonentity. Be it 
remembered also that it is said this same person has 
written a book on composition, and yet has ascribed to 
Mozart such passages as the following: — 


= 


A — gms de-i 


and has added such things as, — pec-ca — ta mundi. 














as samples of his own composition! H.W.’s astonishing 
knowledge of harmony and melody recall the old composers 
of the Empire, — Sterkel, [illegible,] Kalkbrenner (the 
father), André, &c. 

Requiescant in pace! I especially thank you, my dear 
friend, for the pleasure you have conferred on me by your 
pamphlet. I have always accounted myself one of Mozart’s 
greatest admirers, and shall continue to be so to my last 
breath. I beg, venerable sir, for your blessing, and I am, 
with sincere esteem and veneration, yours, BEETHOVEN. 


1 Gottfried Weber, the well-known theorist, who was one of those engaged in 
the dispute as to the genuineness of Mozart’s Requiem. 


451. TO GOTTFRIED WEBER. 


April 3, 1826. 

Holz tells me that it is your intention to publish a larger 
size of the engraving representing Handel’s monument, in 
St. Peter’s Church in London. This affords me extreme 
pleasure, independent of the fact that I was the person who 
suggested this. Accept my thanks beforehand. 


I am your obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


452. TO HERR PROBST, MUSIC 
PUBLISHER, — LEIPZIG. 


Vienna, June 3, 1826. 

SIR, — I always consider myself in some degree bound to 
make you the offer of my compositions when it is possible 
to do so. I am at this moment more at liberty than usual. I 
was obliged to give my minor works to those who took the 
greater ones also, as without the former they refused to 
accept the latter. So far as I remember, however, you 
wished to have nothing to do with the greater works. In this 
view, I offer you an entirely new Quartet for two violins, 
viola and violoncello; you must not, however, be surprised 
at my demanding the sum of 80 gold ducats for it. I assure 
you, upon my honor, that the same sum has been remitted 
to me for several quartets. I must request you, in any event, 
to write to me on this point as soon as possible. Should you 
accept my offer, I beg you will send the money to some 
bank here, where I can receive it on delivery of the work. If 
the reverse be the case, I shall equally expect an immediate 
reply, as other publishers have already made me offers. I 
have also the following trifles ready, with which I can 
supply you. A Serenade-congratulatory-Minuet, and an 
Entr’acte, both for a full orchestra, — the two for 20 gold 
ducats. In the hope of a speedy answer, I am, sir, your 
obedient 
BEETHOVEN. 


453. TO STEPHAN V. BREUNING.' 


MY DEAR AND MUCH-LOVED STEPHAN, — 

May our temporary estrangement be forever effaced by 
the portrait I now send. I know that I have rent your heart. 
The emotion which you cannot fail now to see in mine has 
sufficiently punished me for it. There was no malice 
towards you in my heart, for then I should be no longer 
worthy of your friendship. It was passion both on your part 
and on mine; but mistrust was rife within me, for people 
had come between us, unworthy both of you and of me. 

My portrait? was long ago intended for you; you knew 
that it was destined for some one — and to whom could I 
give it with such warmth of heart as to you, my faithful, 
good, and noble Stephan? 

Forgive me for having grieved you; but I did not myself 
suffer less when I no longer saw you near me. I then first 
keenly felt how dear you were, and ever will be to my 
heart. Surely you will once more fly to my arms as you 
formerly did. 


1 Schindler places this letter in the summer of 1826, when his nephew 
attempted self-destruction in Baden, which reduced Beethoven to the most 
miserable state of mind, and brought afresh to his recollection those dear 
friends of his youth, whom he seemed almost to have forgotten in the society of 
Holz and his colleagues. Schindler states that the more immediate cause of this 
estrangement was Breuning having tried to dissuade him from adopting his 
nephew. Dr. v. Breuning in Vienna is of opinion that the reunion of the two old 
friends had already occurred in 1825, or even perhaps at an earlier period. I 
am not at present capable of finally deciding on this discrepancy, but I believe 
the latter assertion to be correct. 


Schindler says, “It was Stieler’s lithograph, which the maestro had previously 
sent to Dr. Wegeler.” See No. 459. 


454. TO STEPHAN VON BREUNING. 


MY BELOVED FRIEND, — You are harassed by work, and 
so am I — besides, I am still far from well. I would have 
invited you to dinner ere this, but I have been obliged to 
entertain people whose most highly prized author is the 
cook, and not finding his interesting productions at home, 
they hunt after them in the kitchens and cellars of others 
[Holz for instance]. Such society would not be very eligible 
for you, but all this will soon be altered. In the mean time 
do not buy Czerny’s “School for the Pianoforte;”' for in a 
day or two I expect to get some information about another. 
Along with the “Journal des Modes” that I promised to your 
wife, I also send something for your children. I can always 
regularly transmit you the journal — you have only to 
express your wish on any point, for me to comply with it at 
once. 


I am, with love and esteem, your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


I hope we shall soon meet. 


1 Czerny, The Vienna Pianoforte Teacher; or, theoretical and practical mode of 
learning how to play the piano skilfully and beautifully in a short time by a new 
and easy method. Vienna: Haslinger. See No. 455. 


455. TO STEPHAN V. BREUNING 


MY DEAR GOOD FRIEND, — 

I can at length realize my boast, and send you Clement’s 
long-promised “Pianoforte School” for Gerhard [Breuning’s 
eldest son]. If he makes the use of it that I advise, the 
results cannot fail to be good. I shall see you very shortly 
now, and cordially embrace you. 


Your 
BEETHOVEN. 


456. ' TO CARL HOLZ. 


TESTIMONIAL FOR C. HOLZ. 

Vienna, August 30, 1826. 

I am happy to give my friend Carl Holz the testimonial he 
wishes, namely, that I consider him well fitted to write my 
Biography hereafter, if indeed I may presume to think that 
this will be desired. I place the most implicit confidence in 
his faithfully transmitting to posterity what I have imparted 
to him for this purpose. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


1 Carl Holz ceded his rights to Dr. Gassner, who however died in 1851 without 
having completed any biography of Beethoven. In the maestro’s bequest, which 
Gassner’s widow was so kind as to show me, there was nothing new (at least to 
me) except two letters included in this collection and a couple of anecdotes. 
Schindler also states that Beethoven subsequently repented of the authority he 
had given Holz and declared he did so too hastily. 


457. TO CARL HOLZ. 


Both the gentlemen were here, but they have been 
admonished on every side to observe the most strict 
secrecy with regard to the Order. Haslinger declares that in 
this respect you are a son of the deceased Papageno. 
Prenez garde! 

I told Carl to-day it was definitively settled that he could 
not quit the hospital except with you or me. I dine at home 
to-morrow, so I shall be very glad if you can come. As you 
have no official work to-morrow you might arrive later, but 
it is very necessary that you should come. Portez-vous bien, 
Monsieur terrible amoureux.' 


Your indeclinable friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 This letter contains all kinds of dashes and flourishes, which prove that the 
maestro was in his happiest mood when he wrote it. His nephew was at that 
time in the hospital, probably owing to his attempt at suicide. 


458. TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


YOUR MAJESTY, — 

One of the greatest pieces of good fortune of my life is 
your Majesty having graciously permitted me respectfully 
to dedicate my present work [the 9th Symphony] to you. 

Your Majesty is not only the father of your subjects, but 
also a patron of art and science; and how much more 
precious is your gracious permission to me, from being 
myself so fortunate as to be numbered among your 
subjects, being a citizen of Bonn. 

I beg your Majesty will vouchsafe to accept this work as 
a slender token of the profound admiration with which I 
regard your virtues. 

I am, your Majesty’s obedient humble servant, LUDWIG 
VAN BEETHOVEN. 


459. TO WEGELER. 


Vienna, October 7, 1826. 

MY OLD AND BELOVED FRIEND, — 

I really cannot express the pleasure your letter and that 
of your Lorchen caused me. An answer speedy as an 
arrow’s flight ought indeed to have responded, but I am 
always rather indolent about writing, because I think that 
the better class of men know me sufficiently without this. I 
often compose the answer in my head, but when I wish to 
write it down I generally throw aside the pen, from not 
being able to write as I feel. I recall all the kindness you 
have ever shown me; for example, your causing my room to 
be whitewashed, which was an agreeable surprise to me. It 
was just the same with all the Breuning family. Our 
separation was in the usual course of things; each striving 
to pursue and to attain his object; while at the same time 
the everlasting and immutable principles of good still held 
us Closely united. I cannot unfortunately write so much to 
you to-day as I could wish, being confined to bed,' so I limit 
my reply to some points in your letter. 

You write that in some book I am declared to be the 
natural son of the late King of Prussia; this was mentioned 
to me long ago, but I have made it a rule never either to 
write anything about myself, or to answer anything written 
by others about me. I therefore gladly devolve on you the 
duty of making known to the world the respectability of my 
parents, and especially that of my mother. 


You write to me about your son. There is no possible 
doubt that when he comes here he will find a friend and a 
father in me, and whenever it may be in my power to serve 
or to assist him, I will gladly do so. 

I still have the silhouette of your Lorchen, by which you 
will see how dear to me to this hour are all those who were 
kind and loving to me in the days of my youth. As to my 
diploma, I may briefly state that Iam an Honorary Member 
of the Royal Academy of Science in Sweden [see No. 338] 
and in Amsterdam, and that I have been presented with the 
Honorary Citizenship of Vienna. A Dr. Spiecker lately took 
with him to Berlin my last Grand Symphony with Choruses; 
it is dedicated to the King, and I wrote the dedication with 
my own hand. I had previously applied at the Embassy for 
permission to dedicate the work to the King, which has now 
been accorded.” By desire of Dr. Spiecker I gave him the 
manuscript I had myself corrected, and with my own 
amendments, to present to the King, as it is to be deposited 
in the Royal Library. I received a hint at the time about the 
second class of the Order of the Red Eagle; I do not know 
what the result may be, for I have never sought such 
distinctions, though in these days for many reasons they 
would not be unwelcome to me. Besides, my maxim has 
always been, — Nulla dies sine linea; and if I allow my 
Muse to slumber, it is only that she may awake with fresh 
vigor. I hope yet to usher some great works into the world, 
and then to close my earthly career like an old child 
somewhere among good people.? You will soon receive 
some music through the Brothers Schott, in Mayence. The 


portrait which I now send you is indeed an artistic 
masterpiece, but not the last that has been taken of me. I 
must tell you further, what I know you will rejoice to hear, 
with regard to marks of distinction. The late King of France 
sent me a medal with the inscription, Donné par le Roi a M. 
Beethoven, accompanied by a very polite letter from le 
premier gentilhomme du Roi, le Duc de Chätres. 

My beloved friend, excuse my writing more to-day, for 
the remembrance of the past has deeply affected me, and 
not without many tears have I written this letter. The 
oftener you write the more pleasure will you confer on me. 
There can be no question on either side as to our 
friendship, so farewell. I beg you will embrace your dear 
children and your Lorchen in my name, and think of me 
when you do so. May God be with you all. 

As ever, your attached friend, with sincere esteem, 

BEETHOVEN. 


1 On which account this letter is dictated, and only signed by Beethoven, who 
was at that time at his brother’s house in the country — Gneixendorf, near 
Krems, on the Danube. 


2 In consequence of his application to the King of Prussia to subscribe to his 
Mass, of which he had sent the MS., Beethoven received the following 
intimation: — 


To the Composer Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Berlin, Nov. 25, 1826. 

“It gave me great pleasure to receive your new work, 
knowing the acknowledged value of your compositions. I 


thank you for having sent it to me, and present you with a 
ring of brilliants, as a token of my sincere appreciation. 
“FRIEDRICH WILHELM.” 
Schindler adds that the stones in the ring were false, and 
casts a suspicion of fraud on the Chancery Director of that 
day, W ——. 


3 It was during those weeks that he wrote the second Finale to the B. flat major 
Quartet, O, little anticipating that this was to be his “Swan song.” 


460. TO TOBIAS HASLINGER.' 


No time is left to-day for further words and vocalization. I 
beg you will at once deliver the enclosed letter. Pray forgive 
my causing you this trouble; but, as you are the owner of 
an artistic post-office, it is scarcely possible not to take 
advantage of this. 

You will perceive that I am now at Gneixendorf. The 
name sounds like the breaking of an axletree. The air is 
healthy. The memento mori must be applied to all else. 
Most marvellous and best of all Tobiases, we salute you in 
the name of the arts and poets! 


I remain yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 The music alone and the words “I remain” at the close, are in Beethoven’s 
writing. The rest is probably written by his nephew, with whom he had been 
obliged to take refuge in the house of his odious brother near Krems, because 
the police had intimated to the young delinquent that he must leave Vienna. 
See No. 435 on the subject of Beethoven’s repugnance to live in his brother’s 
family circle, whose ignoble wife treated the gray-haired and suffering maestro 
as badly as possible. 


461. TO TOBIAS HAS LINGER. 


GNEIXENDORE, October 13, 1826. 

BEST OF ALL TOBIASES, — 

[Here follow eight bars of music. ] 

We are writing to you from the castle of our Signor 
Fratello. I must again intrude on you by the polite request 
to post the two enclosed letters without delay. 

I will repay you for the time I kept the “School for the 
Pianoforte” and all the other expenses as soon as I return 
to Vienna. I am staying here longer, owing to the weather 
being so fine, and also not having gone to the country at all 
during the summer. A quartet! for Schlesinger is already 
finished; only I don’t know which is the safest way to send 
it to you, that you may give it to Tendler and Manstein and 
receive the money in return. Schlesinger will probably not 
make the remittance in gold, but if you can contrive that I 
should get it, you would very much oblige me, as all my 
publishers pay me in gold. Besides, my worthy Tobiasserl, 
we stand in need of money, and it is by no means the same 
thing whether we have money or not. If you get a sight of 
Holz make sure of him, and nail him at once. The passion of 
love has so violently assailed him that he has almost taken 
fire, and some one jestingly wrote that Holz was a son of 
the deceased Papageno. 

Most astounding, most admirable, and most unique of all 
Tobiases, farewell! If not inconvenient, pray write me a few 
lines here. Is Dr. Spiecker still in Vienna? I am, with highest 


consideration and fidelity, Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 
l Probably the one in E O. 


462. TO CARL HOLZ. 


Dec. 1826. 

YOUR OFFICIAL MAJESTY, — I wrote to you on my 
arrival here a few days ago, but the letter was mislaid; I 
then became so unwell that I thought it best to stay in bed. 
I shall therefore be very glad if you will pay me a visit. You 
will find it less inconvenient, because every one has left 
Döbling to go to town. I only add, in conclusion,! 


As ever, your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


! Here Beethoven’s own writing begins. The slight indisposition that he 
mentions, in the course of a few days became a serious illness, the result of 
which was dropsy, and from this the maestro was doomed never to recover. 
Indeed from that time he never again left his bed. 


463. TO DR. BACH.' 


Vienna, Wednesday, Jan. 3, 1827. 

MY RESPECTED FRIEND, — 

I hereby declare, at my decease, my beloved nephew, 
Carl van Beethoven, sole heir of all my property, and of 
seven bank shares in particular, as well as any ready money 
I may be possessed of. If the law prescribes any 
modifications in this matter, pray endeavor to regulate 
these as much as possible to his advantage. 

I appoint you his curator, and beg that, together with 
Hofrath Breuning, his guardian, you will supply the place of 
a father to him. 

God bless you! A thousand thanks for all the love and 
friendship you have shown towards me. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


! The signature alone is in Beethoven’s writing. 


464. TO WEGELER. 


Vienna, February 17, 1827. 

MY OLD AND WORTHY FRIEND, — 

I received your second letter safely through Breuning. I 
am still too feeble to answer it, but you may be assured that 
its contents were most welcome and agreeable to me.' My 
convalescence, if indeed I may call it such, makes very slow 
progress, and there is reason to suspect that a fourth 
operation will be necessary, although the medical men have 
not as yet decided on this. I arm myself with patience, and 
reflect that all evil leads to some good. I am quite surprised 
to find from your last letter that you had not received mine. 
From this one you will see that I wrote to you on the 10th 
of December last. It is the same with the portrait, as you 
will perceive from the date, when you get it. “Frau Steffen 
spake the word:” Michael Steffen insisted on sending them 
by some private hand; so they have been lying here until 
this very day, and really it was a hard matter to get them 
back even now. You will receive the portrait by the post, 
through the Messrs. Schott, who have also sent you the 
music. 

How much is there that I would fain say to you to-day; 
but I am too weak,? so I can only embrace you and your 
Lorchen in spirit. With true friendship and attachment to 
you and yours, 


Your old and faithful friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


4 Wegeler had reminded him of Blumenauer, who, after being operated on for 
dropsy, lived for many years in perfect health. He at the same time suggested 
to him the plan of going with him in the ensuing summer to one of the 
Bohemian baths, proposing to travel by a circuitous route to the Upper Rhine, 
and from thence to Coblenz. 


2 Beethoven’s last letter to Wegeler. The signature alone is his. 


465. TO SIR GEORGE SMART, — 
LONDON. 


Feb. 22, 1827. 

I remember that some years ago the Philharmonic 
Society proposed to give a concert for my benefit. This 
prompts me to request you, dear sir, to say to the 
Philharmonic Society that if they be now disposed to renew 
their offer it would be most welcome to me. Unhappily, 
since the beginning of December I have been confined to 
bed by dropsy, — a most wearing malady, the result of 
which cannot yet be ascertained. As you are already well 
aware, I live entirely by the produce of my brains, and for a 
long time to come all idea of writing is out of the question. 
My salary is in itself so small, that I can scarcely contrive to 
defray my half-year’s rent out of it. I therefore entreat you 
kindly to use all your influence for the furtherance of this 
project, — your generous sentiments towards me 
convincing me that you will not be offended by my 
application. I intend also to write to Herr Moscheles on this 
subject, being persuaded that he will gladly unite with you 
in promoting my object. I am so weak that I can no longer 
write, so I only dictate this. I hope, dear sir, that you will 
soon cheer me by an answer, to say whether I may look 
forward to the fulfilment of my request. 

In the mean time, pray receive the assurance of the high 
esteem with which I always remain, &c., &c. 


466. TO HERR MOSCHELES. 


Vienna, Feb. 22, 1827. 

DEAR MOSCHELES, — I feel sure that you will not take 
amiss my troubling you as well as Sir G. Smart (to whom I 
enclose a letter) with a request. The matter is briefly this. 
Some years since, the London Philharmonic Society made 
me the handsome offer to give a concert in my behalf. At 
that time I was not, God be praised! so situated as to 
render it necessary for me to take advantage of this 
generous proposal. Things are, however, very different with 
me now, as for fully three months past I have been entirely 
prostrated by that tedious malady, dropsy. Schindler 
encloses a letter with further details. You have long known 
my circumstances, and are aware how, and by what, I live: 
a length of time must elapse before I can attempt to write 
again, so that, unhappily, I might be reduced to actual 
want. You have not only an extensive acquaintance in 
London, but also the greatest influence with the 
Philharmonic; may I beg you, therefore, to exercise it, so 
far as you can, in prevailing on the Society to resume their 
former intention, and to carry it soon into effect. 

The letter I enclose to Sir Smart is to the same effect, as 
well as one I already sent to Herr Stumpff.'! I beg you will 
yourself give the enclosed letter to Sir Smart, and unite 
with him and all my friends in London in furthering my 
object. Your sincere friend, BEETHOVEN. 


1 Stumpff, a Thuringian maker of harps, came to Vienna in 1824, recommended 
to our maestro by Andreas Streicher in a letter of Sept. 24, in these words:— 
“The bearer of this is Herr Stumpff, an excellent German, who has lived for 
thirty-four years in London. The sole reason of his going to Baden is to see you, 
my revered Beethoven, the man of whom Germany is so proud. Pray receive 
him in a kind and friendly manner, as beseems the saint to whose shrine the 
pious pilgrim has made so long a journey.” In 1826 he presented Beethoven 
with the English edition of Handel’s works in 40 folio volumes, which the 
maestro constantly studied during his last illness. Gerhard v. Breuning, when a 
youth of fourteen, either held up the separate volumes for him, or propped 
them against the wall. 


467. TO SCHINDLER. 


The end of February, 1827. 

When we meet we can discuss the mischance that has 
befallen you. I can send you some person without the 
smallest inconvenience. Do accept my offer; it is, at least, 
something. Have you had no letters from Moscheles or 
Cramer? There will be a fresh occasion for writing on 
Wednesday, and once more urging my project. If you are 
still indisposed at that time, one of my people can take the 
letter, and get a receipt from the post-office. 

Vale et fave. I need not assure you of my sympathy with 
your misfortune. Pray allow me to supply board for you in 
the mean time. I offer this from my heart. May Heaven 
preserve you! Your sincere friend, BEETHOVEN. 


468. TO BARON VON PASQUALATI.!' 


March 6, 1827. 

MY MUCH-ESTEEMED OLD FRIEND, — My warmest 
thanks for the kind present you have sent me for the 
benefit of my health; as soon as I have found what wine is 
most suitable for me I will let you know, but not abuse your 
kindness. I like the compote much, and shall again apply to 
you for some. Even this costs me an effort. Sapienti pauca. 


Your grateful friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Traced in feeble and trembling characters. Some other hand has written on it, 
“March 6, 1827.” 


469. TO BARON VON PASQUALATI. 


MY ESTEEMED FRIEND, — I beg you will send me some 
more of the cherry compote, but without lemons, and quite 
simple. I should also like a light pudding, almost liquid, my 
worthy cook not being very experienced in invalid diet. I 
am allowed to drink champagne, and I wish you would send 
me for to-day a champagne glass with it. Now, as to wine, 
Malfatti wished me to drink moselle, but declared that no 
genuine moselle could be got here; so he gave me several 
bottles of Krumbholzkirchner,' deeming this best for my 
health, as no really good moselle is to be had. Pray forgive 
my troubling you, and ascribe it chiefly to my helpless 
condition. 


I am, with much esteem, your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Gumpoldskirchner — a celebrated and generous Austrian wine. 


470. TO SIR GEORGE SMART, — 
LONDON. 


March 6, 1827. 

DEAR SIR, — I make no doubt that you have already 
received through Herr Moscheles my letter of February 22, 
but as I found your address by chance among my papers, I 
do not hesitate to write direct to yourself, to urge my 
request once more on you in the strongest terms. 

I do not, alas! even up to the present hour, see any 
prospect of the termination of my terrible malady; on the 
contrary, my sufferings, and consequently my cares, have 
only increased. I underwent a fourth operation on the 27th 
of February, and possibly fate may compel me to submit to 
this a fifth time, and perhaps oftener. If this goes on, my 
illness will certainly continue one half the summer, and in 
that case, what is to become of me? How am I to subsist 
until I can succeed in arousing my decayed powers, and 
once more earn my living by my pen? But I do not wish to 
plague you by fresh complaints; so I only refer you to my 
letter of the 22d February, and entreat you to use all your 
influence with the Philharmonic Society to carry now into 
execution their former proposal of a concert for my benefit. 


471. TO BARON VON PASQUALATI. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, — I am still confined to my room; be 
so good, therefore, as to tell me, or rather, I should say, 
write to me, the name of the person who values this house, 
and where he is to be found. If you have any Muterhall [?] 
medicine I beg you will think of your poor Austrian 
musician and citizen of the guild. 

BEETHOVEN. 


472.’ TO BARON VON PASQUALATI. 


March 14, 1827. 

MY ESTEEMED FRIEND, — Many thanks for the dish 
you sent me yesterday, which will suffice for to-day also. I 
am allowed to have game; and the doctor said that 
fieldfares were very wholesome for me. I only tell you this 
for information, as I do not want them to-day. Forgive this 
stupid note, but I am exhausted from a sleepless night. I 
embrace you, and am, with much esteem, your attached 
friend. 


1 Ina tremulous hand,— “March 14, 1827.” 


473. TO HERR MOSCHELES. 


Vienna, March 14, 1827. 

MY DEAR MOSCHELES, — 

I recently heard, through Herr Lewisey,' that in a letter 
to him of the 10th February, you had made inquiries as to 
the state of my health, about which such various rumors 
have been circulated. Although I cannot possibly doubt that 
you have by this time received my letter of February 22d, 
which explains all you wish to know, still I cannot resist 
thanking you for your sympathy with my sad condition, and 
again imploring you to attend to the request contained in 
my first letter. I feel already certain that, in conjunction 
with Sir Smart and other friends, you are sure to succeed in 
obtaining a favorable result for me from the Philharmonic 
Society. I wrote again to Sir Smart also on the subject. 

I was operated on for the fourth time on the 27th of 
February, and now symptoms evidently exist which show 
that I must expect a fifth operation. What is to be done? 
What is to become of me if this lasts much longer? Mine 
has indeed been a hard doom; but I resign myself to the 
decrees of fate, and only constantly pray to God that His 
holy will may ordain that while thus condemned to suffer 
death in life, I may be shielded from want. The Almighty 
will give me strength to endure my lot, however severe and 
terrible, with resignation to His will. 

So once more, dear Moscheles, I commend my cause to 
you, and shall anxiously await your answer, with highest 


esteem. Hummel is here, and has several times come to see 
me. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Schindler mentions, on Beethoven’s authority, that this gentleman translated 
Beethoven’s letters to Smart into English, which his nephew had previously 
done. 


474.' TO SCHINDLER. — 


March 17, 1827. 

WONDERFUL! WONDERFUL! WONDERFUL! — Both 
the learned gentlemen are defeated, and I shall be saved 
solely by Malfatti’s skill! You must come to me for a few 
minutes without fail this forenoon. 


Yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


1 Schindler dates this note March 17, 1827, and says that these are the last 
lines Beethoven ever wrote. They certainly were the last that he wrote to 
Schindler. On the back of the note, in another writing (probably Schindler’s), 
the receipt is given in pencil for the bath with hay steeped in it, ordered by 
Malfatti, which the poor invalid thought had saved his life. The “learned 
gentlemen” are Dr. Wawruch and the surgeon Seibert, who had made the 
punctures. 


475. TO MOSCHELES. 


Vienna, March 18, 1827. 

No words can express my feelings on reading your letter 
of the 1st of March. The noble liberality of the Philharmonic 
Society, which almost anticipated my request, has touched 
me to my inmost soul. I beg you, therefore, dear 
Moscheles, to be my organ in conveying to the Society my 
heartfelt thanks for their generous sympathy and aid. 

[Say? to these worthy men, that if God restores me to 
health, I shall endeavor to prove the reality of my gratitude 
by my actions. I therefore leave it to the Society to choose 
what I am to write for them — a symphony (the 10th) lies 
fully sketched in my desk, and likewise a new overture and 
some other things. With regard to the concert the 
Philharmonic had resolved to give in my behalf, I would 
entreat them not to abandon their intention. In short, I will 
strive to fulfil every wish of the Society, and never shall I 
have begun any work with so much zeal as on this occasion. 
May Heaven only soon grant me the restoration of my 
health, and then I will show the noble-hearted English how 
highly I value their sympathy with my sad fate.] I was 
compelled at once to draw for the whole sum of 1000 
gulden, being on the eve of borrowing money. 

Your generous conduct can never be forgotten by me, 
and I hope shortly to convey my thanks to Sir Smart in 
particular, and to Herr Stumpff. I beg you will deliver the 
metronomed 9th Symphony to the Society. I enclose the 
proper markings. 


Your friend, with high esteem, 
BEETHOVEN. 


! A hundred pounds had been sent at once. 


2 In the original the words placed within brackets are dictated by Beethoven 
himself, and were indeed the last he ever dictated — but they are crossed out. 


476. CODICIL.' 


Vienna, March 23, 1827. 

I appoint my nephew Carl my sole heir. The capital of my 
bequest, however, to devolve on his natural or testamentary 
heirs. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN.? 


1 See No. 463. Schindler relates:— “This testament contained no restrictions or 
precautionary measures with regard to his heir-at-law, who, after the legal 
forms connected with the inheritance were terminated, was entitled to take 
immediate possession of the whole. The guardian and curator, however, 
knowing the unexampled levity of the heir, had a valid pretext for raising 
objections to these testamentary depositions. They therefore suggested to the 
maestro, to alter his intentions in so far as to place his property in trust; his 
nephew to draw the revenue, and at his death the capital to pass to his direct 
heirs. Beethoven, however, considered such restraints as too severe on the 
nephew whom he still so dearly loved in his heart [since December of the 
previous year the young man had been a cadet in a royal regiment at Iglau, in 
Moravia, so he remonstrated against this advice; indeed he reproached Hofrath 
Breuning as the person who had suggested such harsh measures. A note, still 
extant, written by Breuning to Beethoven, shows the state of matters, in which 
he still maintains, though in moderate language, the absolute necessity of the 
above precautions. This mode of argument seemed to make an impression on 
the maestro, who at last promised to yield his own wishes. By his desire, 
Breuning laid the codicil of three lines before him, and Beethoven at once 
proceeded to copy it, which was no easy matter for him. When it was finished 
he exclaimed, “There! now I write no more!’ He was not a little surprised to see 
on the paper the words ‘heirs of his body’ changed into ‘natural heirs.’ 
Breuning represented to him the disputes to which this destination might give 
rise. Beethoven replied that the one term was as good as the other, and that it 
should remain just as it was. This was his last contradiction.” | 


2 Next day, at noon, he lost consciousness, and a frightful death-struggle began, 
which continued till the evening of March 26, 1827, when, during a violent 
spring storm of thunder and lightning, the sublime maestro paid his last tribute 


to that humanity for which he had made so many sacrifices in this world, to 
enter into life everlasting, which, from his life and actions, few could look 
forward to more hopefully. 
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The Biographies 





Beethoven by Joseph Willibrord Mahler, 1804 


Life of Beethoven by Anton Schindler 


ACIN 
A 
Edited and Translated by Ignaz Moscheles 


The secretary and early biographer of Beethoven, Anton 
Schindler (1795-1864) had moved to Vienna in 1813 to 
study law. He was a competent violinist, who played in 
musical ensembles, first coming to the attention of 
Beethoven in 1814. He gave up his law career in 1822, 
becoming first violinist at the Theater in der Josefstadt and 
from 1825, first violinist at the Theater am Kärntnertor. His 
acquaintance with Beethoven continued and from 1822 he 
lived in the composer’s house, as his unpaid secretary. 

There was a break in the relationship in 1825, and Karl 
Holz, a young violinist and friend of Beethoven, became his 
secretary. However, Schindler managed to make amends 
with Beethoven and returned the following year. After 
Beethoven’s death in 1827, Schindler moved to Budapest, 
where he became a music teacher. In 1831, he moved to 
Münster securing the position of musical director and from 
1835 he lived in Aachen, where he was municipal music 
director. His biography of Beethoven was published in 
Münster during this time. He had come to possess a great 
part of Beethoven’s estate, in particular about 400 
conversation books, used by the composer in his later years 
to communicate with visitors. It is now presumed that they 
were later destroyed. 


While as early as the 1850’s, the inconsistencies of 
Schindler’s account of the composer’s life were clear 
enough to lead Alexander Wheelock Thayer to commence 
research for his own pioneering biography, it was a series 
of musicological articles published in the 1970’s that 
significantly discredited Schindler’s reputation of reliability. 
It was demonstrated that he falsified entries in Beethoven's 
Conversation Books, into which he inserted many spurious 
details after Beethoven’s death in 1827. He also highly 
exaggerated his period of close association with the 
composer. Although we now know that Schindler forged 
documents, his accounts of Beethoven’s style of performing 
remain indispensable sources of interest. 
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Anton Schindler 


THE EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


ALTHOUGH on appearing for the first time as the Editor of 
a literary publication, my feelings may be somewhat like 
those of a child putting on a new dress, yet I feel the 
responsibility of my position far more than its novelty; for 
the subject of my first essay is one not to be approached by 
me, at least, without seriousness and reverence. That the 
amount, however, of this editorial responsibility may be 
thought neither greater nor less than it really is, I must beg 
leave to state my precise share in this publication, and to 
advert to the qualifications with which I have entered on 
my task. 

In acceding to Mr. Colburn’s request that I would add to 
the English translation of Schindler’s Biography of 
Beethoven which he was about to publish, such explanatory 
notes, characteristics, and letters as might tend more fully 
to illustrate and complete the whole, I had to subscribe to 
one clause in the agreement between Mr. Schindler and the 
publisher, namely, that the work should be given as he 
wrote it, without omission or alteration. The Notes bearing 
my signature, then, are all that belong to me in these 
volumes. The Appendix is, however, of my collection, and 
will be found to consist of the following documents: — 


VOLUME I. 


Letters from Beethoven to Kapellmeister Hoffmeister and C. F. Peters, music- 
publishers, relative to the sale of some of his compositions. 


Letter on the first appearance of Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” 
Beethoven's Letters to Madame Bettine Von Arnim. 
Letter of Madame Bettine Von Arnim to Gothe. 
A Day with Beethoven. 
VOLUME II. 
Beethoven’s Letters to Mademoiselle Von Breuning, Wegeler, and Ries. 
Beethoven’s Correspondence with Messrs. Neate and Ries. 


Account of a Concert given by Beethoven at the Kaernthnerthor Theatre, 
Vienna. 


Characteristics of Beethoven from Wegeler and Ries’s “Notizen.” 
Additional Characteristics, Traits, and Anecdotes of Beethoven. 
Beethoven’s Last Moments. 


Funeral Honours to Beethoven, and Miserere. Amplius. Libera, for four voices, 
with an Organ accompaniment, performed at the funeral. 


Concert in aid of Beethoven’s Monument, at Drury Lane Theatre, July 19th, 
1837. 


Sale of Beethoven’s MSS. and Musical Library. 


Systematic Catalogue of all the original Works of Beethoven, published by T. 
Haslinger, from Vienna. 


Moscheles’ complete Edition of Beethoven’s Works, published by Messrs. 
Cramer and Co. 


So far the task of explanation is easy; but I am now 
entering upon more delicate ground — my own 


qualifications for the editorship. If in stating these I appear 
to be somewhat prolix, I hope that a little indulgence may 
be conceded to me from my desire to show that my 
impressions of reverence for Beethoven’s genius are not 
things of yesterday; but that I began early to follow him in 
his glorious creations, and to study his personal, as well as 
his artistical character, with an enthusiasm which years 
and experience have done nothing to diminish. To satisfy 
the craving which I felt, when a boy nine or ten years old, 
at Prague, for the best musical productions of the time, I 
subscribed to a library which afforded me the compositions 
of Dussek, Steibelt, Woelffl, Kozeluch, and Eberl — works of 
no insurmountable difficulty to me; though, indeed, so far 
from mastering them, I only ran through them, without 
particular attention to finish, enjoying in each its peculiar 
style. I had been placed under the guidance and tuition of 
Dionysius Weber, the founder and present director of the 
Prague Musical Conservatory; and he, fearing that, in my 
eagerness to read new music, I might injure the systematic 
development of my Piano-forte playing, prohibited the 
library; and, in a plan for my musical education which he 
laid before my parents, made it an express condition, that 
for three years I should study no other authors but Mozart, 
Clementi, and S. Bach. I must confess, however, that, in 
spite of such prohibitions, I visited the library, gaining 
access to it through my pocket-money. It was about this 
time that I learnt from some school-fellows that a young 
composer had appeared at Vienna, who wrote the oddest 
stuff possible — such as no one could either play or 


understand; crazy music, in opposition to all rule; and that 
this composer’s name was Beethoven. On repairing to the 
library to satisfy my curiosity as to this so-called eccentric 
genius, I found there Beethoven’s Sonate pathétique. This 
was in the year 1804. My pocket-money would not suffice 
for the purchase of it, so I secretly copied it. The novelty of 
its style was so attractive to me, and I became so 
enthusiastic in my admiration of it, that I forgot myself so 
far as to mention my new acquisition to my master, who 
reminded me of his injunction, and warned me not to play 
or study any eccentric productions until I had based my 
style upon more solid models. Without, however, minding 
his injunctions, I seized upon the piano-forte works of 
Beethoven as they successively appeared, and in them 
found a solace and a delight such as no other composer 
afforded me. 

In the year 1809, my studies with my master, Weber, 
closed; and, being then also fatherless, I chose Vienna for 
my residence to work out my future musical career. Above 
all, I longed to see and become acquainted with that man 
who had exercised so powerful an influence over my whole 
being; whom, though I scarcely understood, I blindly 
worshipped. I learnt that Beethoven was most difficult of 
access, and would admit no pupil but Ries; and, for a long 
time, my anxiety to see him remained ungratified. In the 
year 1810, however, the longed-for opportunity presented 
itself. I happened to be one morning in the music-shop of 
Domenico Artaria, who had just been publishing some of 
my early attempts at composition, when a man entered 


with short and hasty steps, and, gliding through the circle 
of ladies and professors assembled on business or talking 
over musical matters, without looking up, as though he 
wished to pass unnoticed, made his way direct for Artaria’s 
private office at the bottom of the shop. Presently Artaria 
called me in, and said, “This is Beethoven!” and, to the 
composer, “This is the youth of whom I have just been 
speaking to you.” Beethoven gave me a friendly nod, and 
said he had just heard a favourable account of me. To some 
modest and humble expressions which I stammered forth 
he made no reply, and seemed to wish to break off the 
conversation. I stole away with a greater longing for that 
which I had sought than I had felt before this meeting, 
thinking to myself— “Am I then indeed such a nobody that 
he could not put one musical question to me? — nor 
express one wish to know who had been my master, or 
whether I had any acquaintance with his works?” My only 
satisfactory mode of explaining the matter and comforting 
myself for this omission was in Beethoven’s tendency to 
deafness, for I had seen Artaria speaking close to his ear. 
But I made up my mind that the more I was excluded 
from the private intercourse which I so earnestly coveted, 
the closer I would follow Beethoven in all the productions 
of his mind. I never missed the Schuppanzigh Quartetts, at 
which he was often present, or the delightful Concerts at 
the Augarten, where he conducted his own Symphonies. I 
also heard him play several times, which however he did 
but rarely, either in public or private. The productions 
which made the most lasting impression upon me, were his 


Fantasia with orchestral accompaniments and chorus, and 
his Concerto in C minor. I also used to meet him at the 
houses of MM. Zmeskall and Zizius, two of his friends, 
through whose musical meetings Beethoven’s works first 
made their way to public attention: but, in place of better 
acquaintance with the great man, I had mostly to content 
myself on his part with a distant salute. 

It was in the year 1814, when Artaria undertook to 
publish a piano-forte arrangement of Beethoven's “Fidelio,” 
that he asked the composer whether I might be permitted 
to make it: Beethoven assented, upon condition that he 
should see my arrangement of each of the pieces, before it 
was given into the engraver’s hands. Nothing could be 
more welcome to me, since I looked upon this as the long 
wished-for opportunity to approach nearer to the great 
man, and to profit by his remarks and corrections. During 
my frequent visits, the number of which I tried to multiply 
by all possible excuses, he treated me with the kindest 
indulgence. Although his increasing deafness was a 
considerable hindrance to our conversation, yet he gave me 
many instructive hints, and even played to me such parts as 
he wished to have arranged in a particular manner for the 
piano-forte. I thought it, however, my duty not to put his 
kindness to the test by robbing him of his valuable time by 
any subsequent visits; but I often saw him at Maelzel’s, 
where he used to discuss the different plans and models of 
a Metronome which the latter was going to manufacture, 
and to talk over the “Battle of Vittoria,” which he wrote at 
Maelzel’s suggestion. Although I knew Mr. Schindler, and 


was aware that he was much with Beethoven at that time, I 
did not avail myself of my acquaintance with him for the 
purpose of intruding myself upon the composer. I mention 
these circumstances to show how very difficult of access 
this extraordinary man was, and how he avoided all musical 
discussion; for even with his only pupil, Ries, it was very 
seldom that he would enter into any explanations. In my 
later intercourse with him, he gave me but laconic answers 
on questions of art; and on the character of his own works, 
made only such condensed remarks as required all my 
imagination and fancy to develop what he meant to convey. 
The impatience naturally accompanying his infirmity of 
deafness, no doubt greatly increased his constitutional 
reserve in the latter part of life. 

On subsequent visits to Vienna, after I had established 
myself in London, in the year 1821, Beethoven received me 
with increased cordiality; and that he counted on me as a 
friend I think is proved, by his intrusting me, during his last 
illness, with an important mission to the Philharmonic 
Society of London, of which mention is made in the 
following pages. 

My feelings with respect to Beethoven’s music have 
undergone no variation, save to become warmer. In the first 
half-score of years of my acquaintance with his works, he 
was repulsive to me as well as attractive. In each of them, 
while I felt my mind fascinated by the prominent idea, and 
my enthusiasm kindled by the flashes of his genius, his 
unlooked-for episodes, shrill dissonances, and_ bold 
modulations, gave me an unpleasant sensation. But how 


soon did I become reconciled to them! All that had 
appeared hard, I soon found indispensable. The gnome-like 
pleasantries, which at first appeared too distorted — the 
stormy masses of sound, which I found too chaotic — I 
have, in after-times, learned to love. But, while retracting 
my early critical exceptions, I must still maintain as my 
creed, that eccentricities like those of Beethoven are 
reconcileable with his works alone, and are dangerous 
models to other composers, many of whom have been 
wrecked in their attempts at imitation. Whether the musical 
world can ever recognise the most modern examples of 
effort to outdo Beethoven in boldness and originality of 
conception, I leave to future generations to decide. 

But all that I have ever felt or thought of Beethoven, his 
elevation above all his contemporaries, and his importance 
to art, are so beautifully expressed by the celebrated critic, 
H. G. Nageli, that I shall not forbear to avail myself of a 
passage in one of his lectures, although the fear of being 
charged with vanity, from its containing a compliment to 
myself, might have deterred me from so doing. It may be 
necessary to premise that the critic considers J. S. Bach as 
the fountain-head of instrumental music, and ascribes its 
further and gradual development to C. P. E. Bach, J. Haydn, 
Mozart, Clementi, Cramer, Pleyel, until the art attained its 
climax under Beethoven at the beginning of the present 
century.— “Beethoven (says Nageli) appeared a hero in the 
art; and where shall the historian find words to depict the 
regeneration he produced, when the poet himself must 
here feel at a loss? Music had received two-fold injury in its 


purity of style — I mean instrumental music, unaided by the 
charms of vocalisation, as it had existed at the point to 
which it had been elevated by the Bachs. Mozart’s 
Cantabile, as contrasted with the strict school, and Pleyel’s 
divertimento style, had diluted and debased it; and to 
Beethoven, the hero, do we owe its regeneration now and 
for ever. Instinctively original, keenly searching for novelty, 
resolutely opposing antiquated forms, and freely exploring 
the new world which he had created not only for himself 
but for all his brethren in the art, he may be said to have 
set to all a task, the solution of which is a constant 
regeneration of design and idea; thus giving full scope to 
the emanations of the mind. Beethoven’s music wears an 
ever-varying aspect, bright in all its changes, yet could its 
language not at once become familiar to those, who had 
lulled their higher powers to rest with the hum of 
Divertimento’s and Fantasias, whilst on all sides the 
worshippers of the Cantilena were heard to exclaim, ‘And is 
such originality beautiful? and should there not be beauty 
to render originality palatable?’ — little thinking that 
Beethoven’s weapons were of a higher order, and that he 
conquered, not by winning over his hearers to the soft 
Cantilena alone, but by speaking in sounds unearthly, 
thrilling, penetrating, filling the soul, and carrying along — 
not individuals, but cities — even the whole of Europe. As 
to the art of piano-forte playing, that too gained a new 
aspect under him; running passages were set aside; the 
Toccata style took unexpected forms in his hands. He 
introduced combinations of distant intervals, original in 


their very aspect, and heightened by peculiarities of rhythm 
and staccato’s, absorbing in their sparkling brilliancy the 
Cantabile, to which they formed a glaring contrast. Unlike 
Steibelt, Dussek, and some of their cotemporaries, in their 
endeavours to draw out the tone (filez le son), Beethoven 
would throw it out in detached notes, thus producing the 
effect of a fountain gushing forth and darting its spray on 
all sides, well contrasting with the melodious episodes 
which he still preserved. But a genius like his soon found 
the limits of piano-forte music too narrow a sphere to move 
in, and he produced, in turn, works for stringed 
instruments, and for a whole band. Nevertheless, he never 
would dive into the mysteries of the science of 
counterpoint; had he done so, he would have trodden the 
path of a J. S. Bach, and his imaginative vein, as well as his 
creative genius, might have been checked. Let us then bow 
to him, as the inventor, par excellence, of our era. The 
cotemporaries who vied with him at the beginning of the 
new century were — Eberl, Haak, Hummel, Liste, Stadler, 
Tomaschek, Weyse, and Wolffl; but he towered above them 
all, and did not cease to pour out endless stores of 
invention and originality, exciting in later years anew body 
of aspirants to enter the lists of inventive composition, — 
and with success. We name Feska, Hummel, Onslow, 
Reicha, Ries, the two Rombergs, Spohr, C. M. v. Weber; and 
of a yet later date, Kuhlau, Tomaschek, and Worzischek: 
these have been joined in the last few years by Carl Czerny 
and Moscheles. Thus do we live in an era fertile in genius, 


fertile in productions — an era, regenerated by the master 
spirit — Beethoven!” 

But I will detain the reader no longer. If, in my preface, I 
have appeared to him tedious, I would beg him to 
remember the words of Pliny the younger— “I have not 
time to write a short letter, therefore I send you a long 


one. 
I. MOSCHELES. 


3, Chester Place, Regent’s Park, 
January, 1841. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DURING the painful illness of full four months which 
terminated in the death of Ludwig van Beethoven, he was 
one day conversing with Hofrath von Breuning and myself 
on the subject of Plutarch’s Lives. Breuning took advantage 
of the long-wished-for opportunity to ask Beethoven, 
apparently without any particular object, which of his 
contemporaries he should prefer for his biographer. 
Without the least hesitation, he replied, “Rochlitz, if he 
should survive me.” He went on to say that it might be 
anticipated with certainty, that after his decease many 
officious pens would hasten to amuse the world with stories 
and anecdotes concerning him, utterly destitute of truth — 
for such is the usual lot of those who have had any 
influence upon their times. It was, therefore, his sincere 
wish that whatever might hereafter be said concerning him 
“should be in every respect strictly consonant with truth, 
no matter how hard it might bear upon this or the other 
person, or even upon himself.” 

This sentiment of Beethoven’s, uttered at a moment 
when his dissolution appeared to us to be near at hand — 
though his physicians still held out to him some hopes of 
recovery, while at the same time they felt thoroughly 
convinced of its impossibility — this sentiment was too 
important for us to neglect following it up. In so doing, 
however, we were obliged to proceed with the utmost 
caution; as indeed we were in everything which, in his state 
of severe suffering, had any reference, however remote, to 


death: for his imagination, more excited than when in 
health, ranged through the universe, formed projects of 
tours, of prodigious compositions, and other enterprises. In 
short, he had no idea that death was so near, neither would 
he take any warning of its approach. In fact, all his desire 
was to live; for he still intended to do much, that none but 
himself, perhaps, was capable of accomplishing. 

Prudence, therefore, enjoined us to refrain from touching 
upon that point, which he himself avoided, and to watch for 
a suitable opportunity when we should find him again 
disposed to speak further upon it. This opportunity 
occurred but too soon, as his end was evidently 
approaching. Sensible of the rapid decline of his physical 
powers, he now himself declared that all hope of his 
recovery was vain, and began to look death in the face with 
stoic fortitude. 

Plutarch and other favourite Greek authors lay around 
him, and thus one day — it might be the seventh or eighth 
before his decease — he made some observations on Lucius 
Brutus, whose character he highly admired. This was a 
signal to Breuning and myself to resume the conversation, 
which we had dropped, with respect to his biographer, and 
to direct it according to our wishes. Resigned already to his 
fate, Beethoven read with great attention a paper on this 
subject, drawn up by his older friend Breuning, and then 
very calmly said, “There lies such a paper, there such 
another — take them, and make the best use you can of 
them; but let the truth be strictly adhered to in every point. 
For this I hold both of you responsible, and write on the 


subject to Rochlitz.” Our object was now accomplished, for 
he gave us himself the necessary explanations respecting 
the papers. This memorable scene by the sick-bed of our 
beloved friend terminated in his desiring me to take charge 
of all the letters that were there, and Breuning of all his 
other papers, among which was the first version of the 
opera of “Fidelio,” in score — an injunction with which we 
punctually complied. 

After Beethoven’s death, we resolved jointly to 
communicate to M. Rochlitz the wish of our deceased 
friend, when M. von Breuning was taken ill, and in two 
months followed him to the grave. This totally unexpected 
event placed me in a particularly unpleasant situation with 
regard to the joint duty undertaken for Beethoven. M. von 
Breuning’s widow soon afterwards gave up to me the 
papers committed to the care of her deceased husband; and 
I was now obliged to apply singly on the subject to M. 
Rochlitz. This I did by a letter, dated the 12th of September, 
1827. On the 18th of the same month I received the 
following answer: — 

“I have long been aware how much there was great and 
noble in the character of our respected Beethoven, 
notwithstanding the eccentricity and roughness of his 
manner; and though, during my visit to Vienna in 1822, I 
conversed with him only a few times with frankness and 
confidence, this was owing solely to the complaint with 
which he was afflicted, and which was so great an obstacle 
to any intercourse with him. This, together with the 
cheerful acknowledgment of his extraordinary genius and 


professional merit, caused me to follow, to the best of my 
ability, the course of his mind and of his whole inward life, 
in so far as it is exhibited in his works, from his youth to his 
death. And as I availed myself also of every opportunity to 
gain, from time to time, authentic particulars concerning 
his outward life, I deemed myself, at his death, not wholly 
incompetent to be his biographer. I resolved, therefore, to 
undertake the office for Beethoven in the same manner that 
I had done for Karl Maria von Weber, by making their lives 
principal articles in the third volume of my work, Fur 
Freunde der Tonkunst (For Friends of Music). To this is now 
added a further inducement in your proposal to supply me 
with materials, and the wish of Beethoven himself, 
conveyed to me through you. From all this put together, you 
may judge whether I feel disposed to comply with the wish 
expressed by you, as well as by several other friends of 
Beethoven’s. So much the more mortifying is it, then, to 
me, that it is not in my power to do so. A life devoted in 
early years to close and almost unremitting application has, 
of late, been severely revenging itself upon me.... Hence I 
am at length compelled to submit to an almost total change 
of my former pursuits; and the most important part of this 
change is, that I sit and write much less than formerly; and, 
that I may not be again forced or enticed to break this rule, 
I decline undertaking any work of consequence. And thus I 
am obliged to renounce the fulfilment of your wish as well 
as my own.... I cannot tell you how it grieves me to give this 
answer; but we must all bow to necessity. Accept my thanks 
for your confidence.” 


Notwithstanding this positive refusal, I ventured to 
repeat my request to M. Rochlitz, at the same time offering 
to assist him in the task; as, in addition to the materials 
destined for his use, I was in possession of many important 
facts collected during an intercourse of many years with 
Beethoven, with which no other person was or could be 
acquainted, because they had arisen from my own 
connexion with the great man. 

I was favoured as early as the 3rd of October with the 
answer of M. Rochlitz, from which I shall only make the 
following extract: — 

“I thank you, in the first place, for the copy you have sent 
me of Beethoven’s will. I cannot tell you how much I was 
delighted with the cordial child-like goodness of heart 
which it so unequivocally displays, or how deeply I have 
been affected by the painful sufferings of his excellent soul. 
Most assuredly this document will produce the same effect 
on all who shall peruse it, the absolutely bad alone 
excepted. Indeed, I know not anything more favourable or 
more convincing that could be said of the deceased, in 
speaking of him, not as an artist, but as a man. I cannot 
undertake to comply with your wish as expressed in a new 
form; and it is of no use to either of us if I add I am sorry 
for it.” 

Upon these refusals of M. Rochlitz, adhering to the 
resolution that I had previously formed, in case that writer 
should decline the commission, not to resign the papers in 
my hands to any other person, — I took no further steps, 


and made up my mind to wait for suitable time and 
circumstances. 

If we are to have a complete biography of Beethoven, — 
of the man who must be classed among the greatest that 
ages have produced, — we want no flights of poetry and 
imagination on the subject of his works, or the analysis of 
them, such as have already appeared by thousands, and 
will continue to appear, some good, some bad, according to 
the respective qualifications and powers of the authors, 
each of whom considered the genius of the great composer 
as his own rainbow, and consequently each in a different 
manner; but the main point is to show under what 
circumstances, and in what position, Beethoven produced 
his splendid and imperishable creations; consequently, to 
furnish facts, the greatest part of which one must have 
collected on the spot, and moreover have witnessed by the 
side of this extraordinary man, in order to be able to form a 
just estimate of their greater or less influence on his whole 
existence. In this position, affording a guarantee for truth 
and authenticity, there stands, as regards Beethoven, not 
one of his surviving friends excepting myself; neither is 
there any besides myself, who, at the time of the most 
important occurrences of his life, was constantly about his 
person, and assisting him in his occupations. This being the 
case, the most important part of the biography must 
necessarily have been furnished by me, whoever might 
ultimately have been its author. 

I had a particular motive for not hurrying the publication 
of this work, namely, by withholding my friend’s papers for 


a longer period, to soften the severe but just censure 
passed on many living persons who had previously sinned 
against the great master, and to spare them as much as 
possible, in order in some degree to mitigate Beethoven’s 
express injunction, “to tell the rigid truth about 
everything.” I say, to spare as much as possible; for the 
twelve years that have flown over Beethoven’s grave have 
not undone the manifold wrongs, the bitter sorrows, and 
the deep injuries which he had to endure when living, and 
which brought his life and labours to a premature 
termination. 

The notion which I had conceived twelve years ago, of 
the requisites necessary for a biography of Beethoven, at 
length became a settled conviction of my mind, amidst the 
various opinions concerning him, confusedly flung together 
by his numberless admirers. I was satisfied that it was the 
only correct view. On the other hand, in the possession of 
such copious materials (of only a small portion of which, 
however, I have availed myself) — urged, moreover, by his 
admirers, in nearly every country in Europe, not any longer 
to postpone the publication of this biography — I was 
induced to venture, with my own humble, unaided abilities, 
on the important enterprise. Without, therefore, stopping to 
examine all that has been said concerning Beethoven, and 
to correct inaccuracies, which would in the end have 
proved to be labour in vain, I adhere, on this point, to my 
preconceived notions, and shall endeavour to lay before the 
public in this work a series of unembellished facts, as the 
case requires, which shall enable the admirers of the 


illustrious deceased to comprehend and appreciate this 
lofty model of greatness of soul and of creative genius, in 
all its truth and reality. In the execution of this design, I 
follow a division not arising out of the history of the 
development of his genius, but purely from the various 
phases of his life, such as Beethoven himself would have 
adopted — that is to say, I divide his life and works into 
three periods; the first extending from his birth to the year 
1800, the second from 1800 to October 1813, and the third 
from the last-mentioned date to his death in 1827. It shall 
accordingly be facts that I shall chiefly endeavour to 
record, as nearly as possible, in chronological order, and 
with the closest adherence to truth; and among the 
statements advanced by others, it is only such as bear 
materially upon his character, or his way of thinking and 
acting, that I shall either rectify, or, if need be, contradict. 
As the third period will claim the largest portion of this 
work, it obliges me, in order not be too voluminous, to treat 
more briefly of the first two periods, and this I can do 
without detriment to the important subject, since Dr. 
Wegeler and M. Ferdinand Ries, in their biographical 
sketches of Beethoven, published two years ago, have given 
so many characteristic traits of him. Wegeler, the respected 
friend of Beethoven from his youthful days, there records 
all that is requisite to be told concerning his birth and 
abode in Bonn; so that I think it quite sufficient to confine 
myself in places to communications made by him to me so 
far back as 1828, with reference to that period, because the 
thread of the narrative requires it; and that gentleman may 


infer from the reasons already assigned why I could not 
earlier comply with his repeated solicitations to accelerate 
the publication of this work. Unpleasant as was the notice, 
dated the 28th of October, 1834, which he gave me, that, 
on account of my long-protracted delay, he was determined 
to put his sketches to press, still I was obliged to let him act 
as he pleased. His sketches of the first years of Beethoven’s 
life may be referred to as an authentic source; for the 
greater part of the particulars which they contain I have 
heard from the lips of the master himself. 

As to the publication of Ferdinand Ries, I am sorry to be 
obliged to declare that Ries has in this performance said 
too much. Less would have been much more to the 
purpose. He seems almost to justify the remark of a friend 
and admirer of Beethoven’s, who, soon after the 
appearance of that pamphlet, wrote to me as follows:— 
“From the tone assumed by Ries, one would imagine that 
Beethoven had lived exclusively for him; and, in writing 
those sketches and anecdotes, he seems to have kept his 
eye much more upon his own dear self than upon his friend 
and master.” 

Had Ries not recommended his performance in an 
unqualified manner, as an authentic source for a complete 
biography of Beethoven (which he does in his preface), and 
thus set himself up for an authority to be relied on by the 
future biographer of Beethoven, as well as by the public in 
general (though he had had no personal intercourse with 
him for full thirty-two years), I should not have made a 
single remark on him or his work, attaching no more 


importance to the latter than belongs to anecdotes in 
general: for aphorisms, notices, and anecdotes, constitute 
no logical connected whole, consequently they establish no 
opinion, though they assist to form one. The remarks, then, 
which, in my position, I think it my duty to make on the 
publication of Ries, in so far as it pretends to delineate the 
character of Beethoven, I submit on my part with all 
respect for the deceased, who was too early taken from us, 
for I too regarded him as my valued friend. He meant not 
designedly to tarnish the memory of one of the noblest 
characters, but yet he has done so. The motive of this mal- 
a-propos may possibly have originated as follows: — 

At the time when Ries was a pupil of Beethoven’s, he was 
quite as young as his judgment: he was, therefore, 
incapable of grasping, of comprehending, consequently 
also of judging, the immense sphere which even at that 
time was beginning to open upon the genius and upon the 
whole existence of his instructor. Hence it was only 
superficial matters, words dropped in vexation or in 
playfulness — in short, anecdotes, sometimes of greater, 
sometimes of less consequence — which struck him and 
impressed themselves on his memory; but which could by 
no means justify him in representing Beethoven’s character 
as being so rude as he does in pages 81, 83, 84, and 92, of 
his sketches — to say nothing of other passages. If the 
statements made there only by Ries are absolutely true, 
what a rude character was Beethoven! — how repulsive 
and inaccessible to juvenile talent! 


In my conversations with Ries concerning Beethoven, at 
Frankfort, in the year 1833, I perceived all this but too 
plainly, and took the opportunity to set him right on many 
points. His memory had only retained a correct impression 
of the boisterous, heaven-assaulting giant, the recesses of 
whose mind the scholar, who had scarcely arrived at 
adolescence, was as yet incapable of exploring. He saw 
only the shell before him, but he had not discovered the 
right way to get at the inestimable kernel. Ten years later, 
and the man would probably have found it out. His short 
stay at Vienna in 1809, during the French occupation, was 
anything but calculated to furnish a better and more 
suitable basis for his opinions concerning Beethoven, or 
even to erase from his mind many an erroneous impression 
which it had received. With such indistinct notions Ries 
parted from his preceptor, at a time when, a mere student 
of the art, he could scarcely go alone, as indeed it was but 
natural to expect at the age of scarcely twenty years. 
Certain it is, that the Beethoven of 1805, when Ries left 
Vienna, was totally different from him of 1825; and I could 
sincerely wish that Ries, whose abilities I respect, had once 
more seen Beethoven, deeply bowed down by the severe 
vicissitudes which he had undergone, like a burnt-out 
volcano, which is only at times in commotion; — that he 
could have heard him, and learned from his own lips what 
was the most particular desire of our mutual friend. 

To conclude, I entreat all the friends and admirers of 
Beethoven to accept the assurance that, in my account of 
my instructor and friend, my pen shall be guided by 


nothing but pure love for him, and pure and unfeigned love 
for truth. Too deeply penetrated with the high importance 
of the subject to be treated of, I shall adhere steadfastly to 
the determination to exert my best ability, and to keep aloof 
from prejudice of every kind. 

Thus, then, I submit this work to the public, hoping that 
it may not merely furnish a biography of the great 
composer, but also a contribution to the history of his art. 
Conscious that I have spared no pains to fulfil this two-fold 
object, I trust that it will be acknowledged that I have 
written in the feeling of justice and of truth, 
notwithstanding the many rugged and dangerous rocks 
which I have had to encounter in the undertaking. 

A. SCHINDLER. 


FIRST PERIOD. FROM HIS BIRTH TO 
THE YEAR 1800. 


Beethoven’s Parentage — Contradiction of a Report on that subject — His 
Musical Education — Tale of a Spider — Appointed Organist to the Chapel of 
the Elector of Cologne — Patronised by Count von Waldstein — Clever Trick 
played by him — His first Musical Productions — Haydn — Sterkel — 
Beethoven's Aversion to give Lessons — Youthful Friendships — He is sent to 
Vienna to improve himself under Haydn — Acquaintances made by him there — 
Dr. van Swieten — Prince and Princess Lichnowsky — Envy excited by his 
success — His Indifference to Calumny, and to the Accidents of Birth or Wealth 
— M. Schenk, the corrector of his Compositions — His early Attachments — His 
Compositions during this Period — Prices paid for them — The Rasumowsky 
Quartett — Professional Tour — State of Musical Science at Vienna. 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN was born on the 17th of 
December, 1770, at Bonn. His father, Johann van 
Beethoven, was tenor singer in the electoral chapel, and 
died in 1792. His mother, Maria Magdalena, whose maiden 
name was Keverich, was a native of Coblentz; she died in 
1787. His grandfather, Ludwig van Beethoven, who is 
conjectured on very good grounds to have been a native of 
Maestricht, was music-director and bass singer, and 
performed operas of his own composition, at Bonn, in the 
time of the elector Clemens August, whose fondness for 
magnificence is well known. Of this grandfather, who died 
in 1773, Beethoven retained a lively recollection even in his 
later years; and he frequently spoke with filial affection and 
fervent gratitude of his mother, “who had so much patience 
with his obstinacy.” 


The report that Beethoven was a natural son of Frederick 
William II., King of Prussia, first broached by Fayolle and 
Choron, which was reported in seven editions of the 
“Conversations-Lexicon,” published by Brockhaus, and 
caused great vexation to Beethoven, was conclusively 
confuted by Dr. Wegeler, after Beethoven had requested 
him, in a letter written by me from his dictation, and dated 
the 7th of October, 1826, “to make known to the world the 
unblemished character of his parents, and especially of his 
mother.” 

Beethoven’s education was neither particularly neglected 
nor particularly good. He received elementary instruction 
and learned something of Latin at a public school — music 
he learnt at home, and was closely kept to it by his father, 
whose way of life, however, was not the most regular. The 
lively and often stubborn boy had a great dislike to sitting 
still, so that it was continually necessary to drive him in 
good earnest to the piano-forte. He had still less inclination 
for learning the violin, and on this point I cannot help 
adverting to a tale, so ingeniously invented and so 
frequently repeated, relative to a spider, which, “whenever 
little Ludwig was playing in his closet on the violin, would 
let itself down from the ceiling and alight upon the 
instrument, and which his mother, on discovering her son’s 
companion, one day destroyed, whereupon little Ludwig 
dashed his violin to shatters.” This is nothing more than a 
tale. Great Ludwig, highly as this fiction amused him, never 
would admit that he had the least recollection of such a 
circumstance. On the contrary, he declared that it was 


much more likely that everything, even to the very flies and 
spiders, should have fled out of the hearing of his horrid 
scraping. 

He made his first acquaintance with German literature, 
and especially the poets, in the house of M. von Breuning, 
in Bonn, whose family contributed greatly in every respect 
to the cultivation of his mind, and to whom Beethoven, till 
the last moment of his life, acknowledged his obligations 
with the warmest gratitude. 

Beethoven received his first lessons from his father, but 
he had afterwards a far better instructor in a M. Pfeiffer, a 
man of talent, well known as music-director and oboist. 
Beethoven owed more to this composer than to any other, 
and he was grateful for his services, for he remitted money 
from Vienna to him, when in need of assistance, through M. 
Simrock, of Bonn. That van der Eder, organist to the court, 
really taught our Beethoven the management of the organ, 
as Dr. Wegeler merely conjectured, is a fact, as Beethoven 
himself related with many concomitant anecdotes. By the 
instructions of Neefe, the court-organist, Beethoven 
declared that he had profited little or nothing. 

In the year 1785, Beethoven was appointed, by the 
Elector Max Franz, brother of the Emperor Joseph IIl., 
organist to the electoral chapel, a post obtained for him by 
Count von Waldstein, a patron of the arts, not only a 
connoisseur in music, but himself a practical musician, a 
knight of the Teutonic order, and favourite of the Elector. To 
this nobleman Beethoven was indebted for the first 
appreciation of his talents, and his subsequent mission to 


Vienna. A circumstance which affords evidence of his 
extraordinary talent may be introduced here, since at a 
later period it appeared to Beethoven himself to be worth 
recording, and he often mentioned it with pleasure as a 
clever juvenile trick. 

On the last three days of the Passion week, the 
Lamentations of the prophet Jeremiah were always 
chanted: these consisted of passages of from four to six 
lines, and they were sung in no particular time. In the 
middle of each sentence, agreeably to the choral style 
peculiar to the old church-music in general, a rest was 
made upon one note, which rest the player on the piano — 
for the organ was not used on those three days — had to fill 
up with a voluntary flourish, as is likewise usual in the 
accompaniment of other choral performances. 

Beethoven told Heller, a singer at the chapel, who was 
boasting of his professional cleverness, that he would 
engage that very day to put him out at such a place, 
without his being aware of it, yet so effectually that he 
should not be able to proceed. Heller, who considered this 
as an absolute impossibility, laid a wager accordingly with 
Beethoven. The latter, when he came to a passage that 
suited his purpose, led the singer, by an adroit modulation, 
out of the prevailing mode into one having no affinity to it, 
still, however, adhering to the tonic of the former key; so 
that the singer, unable to find his way in this strange 
region, was brought to a dead stand. Exasperated by the 
laughter of those around him, Heller complained of 
Beethoven to the Elector, who, to use Beethoven’s 


expression, “gave him a most gracious reprimand, and bade 
him not play any more such clever tricks.” 

When Haydn first returned from England, the electoral 
band gave him a breakfast at Godesberg, near Bonn. On 
this occasion Beethoven laid before him a Cantata, which 
gained him the commendation of the celebrated master, 
who exhorted the youthful composer to persevere in his 
professional studies. On account of several difficult 
passages for the wind instruments, which the performers 
declared themselves unable to play, this Cantata was laid 
aside and not published. Such is the statement of Dr. 
Wegeler. Though I have not the least doubt of Dr. Wegeler’s 
accuracy, I never heard Beethoven himself say a word 
concerning any such first production; but well I recollect 
having been told by him that his best essay at composition 
at that period was a Trio for piano-forte, violin, and 
violoncello. This Trio was not published till after his death, 
about ten or eleven years ago, by Dunst, of Frankfort: its 
second movement, the Scherzo, may be regarded as the 
embryo of all Beethoven’s Scherzos. The third movement of 
that Trio belongs in idea and form to Mozart — a proof how 
early Beethoven began to make him his idol. He seemed in 
fact to have totally forgotten the Cantata in question. 

Beethoven’s first compositions were the Sonatas copied 
into the Blumenlese of Speyer; in the next place the song, 
“Wenn Jemand eine Reise thut” (When a man on travel 
goes), and further, the music to a ballet performed during 
the carnival by the high nobility, the piano-forte part of 
which is said to be in the possession of M. Dunst, of 


Frankfort. This music, which was reputed to be the work of 
Count von Waldstein, was not at first published. Then came 
the Variations on Vieni amore, theme by Righini, which 
afforded the youthful author occasion to display his 
extraordinary talent. This was at his interview at 
Aschaffenburg with Sterkel, a celebrated performer of that 
day, and indeed the most accomplished piano-forte player 
whom Beethoven had ever yet heard. The doubt expressed 
by this highly-finished and elegant performer, whether the 
composer of these Variations could play them fluently 
himself, spurred on Beethoven not only to play by heart 
such as were printed, but to follow them up with a number 
of others extemporised on the spot; and at the same time 
he imitated the light and pleasing touch of Sterkel, whom 
he had never heard till then, whereas his own usual way of 
playing the piano was hard and heavy, owing, as Beethoven 
declared, not to his want of feeling, but to his practising a 
great deal upon the organ, of which instrument he was very 
fond. 

Beethoven had, from his youth, as Dr. Wegeler relates — 
and as he himself often showed by the fact — a decided 
aversion to give lessons; and, in his later years, as well as 
formerly at Bonn, he always went to this occupation “like 
an ill-tempered donkey.” We shall see in the third period of 
his biography how he conducted himself when giving 
instruction to his most illustrious pupil, the Archduke 
Rudolph, who entertained the deepest respect for his 
master, and with whom Beethoven had no need to lay 


himself under more restraint than if he had been in the 
house of a friend. 

With this brief account, the period which Beethoven 
passed in his birthplace, Bonn, might aptly close. He 
himself considered that time as the happiest portion of his 
life, though it was frequently embittered by disagreeable 
circumstances, originating chiefly in his father’s irregular 
course of life. The members of the Breuning family were his 
guardian angels; for the numerous friendships which his 
superior talents gained him began already to be 
detrimental to his higher cultivation. This is too often the 
case with youthful genius, which disdains moderate praise 
and accepts flattery as a tribute justly due to it; and of 
course such a person seeks in preference the society of 
those from whom he hopes to obtain that gratification. 

Under such circumstances, most fortunate was it for 
Beethoven that he received permission from the Elector, 
Max Franz, to reside for a few years at Vienna, for the 
purpose of improving himself under the tuition of Haydn. In 
the year 1792, Beethoven went to Vienna, the central point 
of everything great and sublime that Music had till then 
achieved on the soil of Germany. Mozart, the source of all 
light in the region of harmony, whose personal 
acquaintance Beethoven had made on his first visit to 
Vienna in the winter of 1786-7, who, when he heard 
Beethoven extemporise upon a theme that was given him, 
exclaimed to those present, “This youth will some day make 
a noise in the world” — Mozart, though he had been a year 
in his grave, yet lived freshly in the memory of all who had 


a heart susceptible of his divine revelations, as well as in 
Beethoven’s — Gluck’s spirit still hovered around the 
inhabitants of old Vindobona — Father Haydn, and many 
other distinguished men in every art, and in every branch 
of human knowledge, yet lived and worked together 
harmoniously — in short, no sooner had Beethoven, then 
but twenty-two, looked around him in this favoured abode 
of the Muses, and made a few acquaintances, than he said 
to himself— “Here will I stay, and not return to Bonn, even 
though the Elector should cut off my pension.” 

One of his first, and for a long time most influential 
acquaintances, was the celebrated van Swieten, formerly 
physician in ordinary to the Empress Maria Theresa, a man 
who could appreciate art and artists according to their real 
worth. Van Swieten was, as it were, the cicerone of the new 
comer, and attached young Beethoven to his person and to 
his house, where indeed the latter soon found himself at 
home. The musical treats in van Swieten’s house consisted 
chiefly of compositions by Handel, Sebastian Bach, and the 
greatest masters of Italy, up to Palestrina, performed with a 
full band; and they were so truly exquisite as to be long 
remembered by all who had been so fortunate as to partake 
of them. For Beethoven those meetings had this peculiar 
interest, that he not only gained an intimate acquaintance 
with those classics, but also that he was obliged to stay 
longest, because the old gentleman had an insatiable 
appetite for music, so that the night was often pretty far 
advanced before he would suffer him to depart; nay, 
frequently he would not suffer him to go at all; for, to all 


that he had heard before, Beethoven was obliged to add 
half a dozen fugues by Bach, “by way of a blessing.” Among 
the notes addressed by that eminent physician to 
Beethoven, and carefully preserved by the latter, one runs 
thus:— “If you are not prevented next Wednesday, I should 
be glad to see you here at half-past eight in the evening, 
with your night-cap in your pocket.” 

Nearly at the same time with van Swieten, our 
Beethoven made the acquaintance of the princely family of 
Lichnowsky, and this point in his life is of such importance, 
and led to such manifold consequences, that it behoves me 
to dwell upon it at some length. 

The members of this remarkable family belonged 
altogether to those rarer natures which are susceptible to 
everything that is great and sublime, and therefore 
patronised and honoured art and science, as well as all that 
is chivalrous, to which the greater part of the nobility 
devote their exclusive attention. Prince Karl von 
Lichnowsky, Mozart’s pupil, was a genuine nobleman, and, 
what is still more, a Meczenas in the strictest sense of the 
term; and at that time, when the Austrian nobility were 
universally noble-minded, there could have been found few 
to match him in that extensive empire. Of like disposition 
was his consort, the Princess Christiane, by birth Countess 
of Thun. In this resort of accomplished minds and polished 
manners, Beethoven found an asylum in which he 
continued for several years. Prince Lichnowsky became a 
paternal friend, the princess, a second mother, to the young 
musician. The prince assigned to him a yearly allowance of 


six hundred florins, which he was to receive till he should 
obtain some permanent appointment; and at that time this 
was no insignificant sum. The kindness of both these 
princely personages pursued him, as it were, and did not 
abate even when the adopted son, who was frequently 
obstinate, would have certainly lost that of any other 
patrons, and when he had deserved the severest 
reprehension. It was the princess in particular who found 
all that the often ill-tempered and sullen young man chose 
to do or to let alone, right, clever, original, amiable — and 
who, accordingly, contrived to make excuses for all his 
peccadilloes to the more rigid prince. At a later period 
Beethoven, in describing this mode of treatment, employed 
the following characteristic expression:— “They would have 
brought me up there,” said he, “with grandmotherly 
fondness, which was carried to such a length that very 
often the princess was on the point of having a glass shade 
made to put over me, so that no unworthy person might 
touch or breathe upon me.” 

Such extreme indulgence could not fail to produce its 
effects upon a temperament like Beethoven’s, and it could 
not but operate detrimentally to the steady and 
undisturbed cultivation of his talent, which excited the 
attention and admiration of thousands. Whence was the 
necessary firmness to come in the conflicts with external 
life? Of course, then, the impetuous son of the Muse was 
every moment running his head against the wall, and was 
doomed to feel, as he would not hear. Van Swieten’s 
counsels and admonitions, too, were frequently 


disregarded; and old “Papa” was content if the intractable 
Beethoven would but come to his evening parties. 

If we find, in consequence, that Beethoven’s manners 
were sometimes deficient in polish, the reason lies — in the 
first place, in his energetic nature, which broke through all 
barriers, and, spurning the etiquette of high life, would not 
submit to any shackles. Another not less powerful cause is 
to be sought in the indulgence and even in the admiration 
which his eccentricities met with from high and low; for 
there was a time when the name “Beethoven” had become 
a general password to which everything gave way. 

That, in opposition to his admirers, there should be some 
who, eclipsed by the extraordinary success of the youthful 
master, felt themselves thrust into the background and 
mortified, was no more than might have been expected. 
Envy and jealousy brandished their weapons against the 
unaffected young artist pushing on in his career, whose 
internal as well as external originality afforded more than 
one assailable point. It was more especially the external, of 
such a nature as had never been observed in any artist, 
that envy and jealousy would not by any means 
acknowledge to be the natural consequence of his internal 
organization. In direct opposition to every exaggerated 
formality, and avoiding the broad, beaten track of 
mediocrity and every-day talent, while pursuing his own 
course, Beethoven could not but be misconceived by many 
whose view was not capable of embracing his horizon. He 
was also misjudged, as so many a true master-mind has 
been, in its intercourse with the various classes, because its 


peculiar notions of things, originating in the nature of Art, 
never tally with those of the multitude, which cannot 
assimilate with those of the artist. This peculiar mode of 
viewing things shows itself, sometimes more, at other times 
less, in every one of his works. 

At this early period, a trait of character, that 
distinguished him throughout his whole life, manifested 
itself in young Beethoven. It was this — that he never 
defended himself against criticisms or attacks so long as 
they were not directed against his honour, but against his 
professional abilities, and never suffered them to have 
more than a superficial effect upon him. Not indifferent to 
the opinions of the good, he took no notice of the attacks of 
the malicious, and allowed them to go on unchecked even 
when they proceeded so far as to assign him a place, 
sometimes in one mad-house, sometimes in another. “If it 
amuses people to say or to write such stuff concerning me, 
let them continue so to do as long as they please:” this was 
his maxim, to which he adhered through all the vicissitudes 
of his professional life. 

With this trait of character was associated already in 
early youth another, not less important for his professional 
career than the former, namely, that rank and wealth were 
to him matters of absolute indifference — accidents for 
which he had no particular respect; hence, in a man he 
would recognise and honour nothing but the man. To bow 
to Mammon and its possessors was nothing less, in his 
opinion, than downright blasphemy — the deepest 
degradation of the man endowed with genius; and, before 


he could pay the wealthy the ordinary respect, it was 
requisite that they should at least be known to him as 
humane and benevolent. On this point more particularly 
Beethoven was orthodox, and no temptation whatever 
could have produced a change of sentiment on that head 
any more than in his political creed. It was, therefore, 
perfectly natural that the prince should occupy no higher 
place in his estimation than the private citizen; and he held 
that mind alone, that divine emanation in man, rises, 
according to its powers, above all that is material and 
accidental; that it is an immediate gift of the Creator, 
destined to serve as a light to others. Hence it follows that 
Beethoven recognised the position allotted to him from 
above, and its importance in the universe, and that too in 
all humility, as may be clearly seen in the letters addressed 
to a lady of whom he was passionately enamoured, which 
will be given hereafter. 

In the first number of the Leipzig Musikalische Zeitung 
of 1835, I took occasion, from an expression attributed to 
Beethoven in a Vienna journal respecting the age at which 
a person ought to learn the theory of harmony and 
counterpoint, to say, that Beethoven, on his arrival at 
Vienna, knew nothing of counterpoint and very little of the 
theory of harmony. His imagination warm and active, his 
ear sensitive, and Pegasus ever ready, he composed away, 
without concerning himself about the indispensable 
scholastic rules. Such was the state of things, when he 
began to receive instructions from Haydn, and Haydn is 
said to have been always satisfied with his new scholar, 


because he permitted him to do as he liked; till the tables 
were turned, and the scholar became dissatisfied with the 
master, owing to the following circumstance: — 

Among the professional men whom Beethoven knew and 
respected, was M. Schenk, composer of the music to the 
Dorfbarbier, a man of mild, amiable disposition, and 
profoundly versed in musical science. M. Schenk one day 
met Beethoven, when he was coming with his roll of music 
under his arm from Haydn. Schenk threw his eye over it, 
and perceived here and there various inaccuracies. He 
pointed them out to Beethoven, who assured him that 
Haydn had just corrected that piece. Schenk turned over 
the leaves, and found the grossest blunders left untouched 
in the preceding pieces. Beethoven now conceived a 
suspicion of Haydn, and would have given up taking 
instructions from him, but was dissuaded from that 
resolution, till Haydn’s second visit to England afforded a 
fitting occasion for carrying it into effect. From this 
moment a coolness took place between Haydn and 
Beethoven. Ries heard Beethoven say that he had indeed 
taken lessons of Haydn, but never learned anything of him. 
(See his Notizen, .) The conduct of Haydn in this case was 
variously construed, as he was known to be in other 
respects a conscientious man: but no certain motive can be 
alleged for it. M. Schenk continued to be from that time the 
confidential corrector of Beethoven’s compositions, even 
after Albrechtsberger had undertaken to give him 
instructions in counterpoint. Here I must record a 


remarkable fact which serves to characterise both these old 
friends. 

Owing to Beethoven’s unsettled life, it was too frequently 
the case that for years he knew nothing about intimate 
friends and acquaintance, though they, like himself, resided 
within the walls of the great capital; and if they did not 
occasionally give him a call, to him they were as good as 
dead. Thus it happened, that one day — it was in the 
beginning of the spring of 1824 — I was walking with him 
over the Graben, when we met M. Schenk, then far 
advanced between sixty and seventy. Beethoven, 
transported with joy to see his old friend still among the 
living, seized his hand, hastened with him into a 
neighbouring tavern called the Bugle Horn, and conducted 
us into a back room, where, as in a catacomb, it was 
necessary to burn a light even at noon-day. There we shut 
ourselves in, and Beethoven began to open all the recesses 
of his heart to his respected corrector. More talkative than 
he often was, a multitude of stories and anecdotes of long 
by-gone times presented themselves to his recollection, and 
among the rest the affair with Haydn; and Beethoven, who 
had now raised himself to the sovereignty in the realm of 
music, loaded the modest composer of the Dorfbarbier, who 
was living in narrow circumstances, with professions of his 
warmest thanks for the kindness which he had formerly 
shown him. Their parting, after that memorable hour, as if 
for life, was deeply affecting; and, in fact, from that day, 
they never beheld one another again. 


As, in that classic period of musical activity, Beethoven 
was the sun which all strove to approach, and rejoiced if 
they could but catch a glance of his brilliant eye; it was 
natural that he should converse much with ladies, several 
of whom were always contending for his affections at once, 
as it is well known, and he more than once found himself, 
like Hercules, in a dilemma. Dr. Wegeler says in his 
publication (page 42) that “Beethoven was never without 
an attachment, and that mostly he was very deeply 
smitten.” This is quite true. How could any rational person 
who is acquainted with Beethoven solely from his works, 
maintain the contrary? Whoever is capable of feeling how 
powerfully the pure flame of love operates upon the 
imagination, more especially of the sensitive and highly- 
endowed artist, and how in all his productions it goes 
before him like a light sent down from Heaven to guide 
him, will take it for granted, without any evidence, that 
Beethoven was susceptible of the purest love, and that he 
was conducted by it. What genius could have composed the 
Fantasia in C without such a passion! And here be it 
observed, merely by the way, it was love for the Giulietta to 
whom that imaginative composition is dedicated, which 
inspired him while engaged upon it. Beethoven seems to 
have retained his affection for that lady as long as he lived. 
Of this I think I can produce striking evidence, but it 
belongs to the second period. 

Wegeler’s remark () is perfectly true, that the objects of 
Beethoven’s attachment were always of the higher rank. No 
prejudice on the part of Beethoven had anything to do with 


this, which arose solely from the circumstance of his having 
at that time most intercourse with persons in high life, — 
an intercourse promoted moreover by his connexion with 
the princely house of Lichnowsky. Beethoven frequently 
declared that at this time he was best appreciated and best 
comprehended as an artist by noble and other high 
personages. High, however, as the converse with such 
personages was calculated to raise him intellectually, still, 
in regard to love, and a permanent happiness arising out of 
it, that circumstance was not advantageous to him. I shall 
take occasion to treat by and by more explicitly of this 
interesting topic, and shall merely observe here that, 
though exposed to such manifold seductions, Beethoven 
had, like the demi-god of old, the firmness to preserve his 
virtue unscathed; that his refined sense of right and wrong 
could not endure anything impure, and in a moral respect 
equivocal, about it; and that, considered on this score, he 
passed through life, conscious of no fault, with truly virgin 
modesty and unblemished character. The higher Muse, who 
had selected him for such important service, gave his views 
an upward direction, and preserved him, even in 
professional matters, from the slightest collision with the 
vulgar, which, in life as in art, was his abomination. Would 
that she had done as much for him in regard to the civil 
relations of life, as they are called, to which every 
inhabitant of earth is subject! How infinitely higher would 
Beethoven’s genius have soared, if, in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, he had not been brought into conflict 
with so many base and contemptible minds! 


Among the compositions of such various kinds that 
belong to this period were, besides the three Sonatas 
dedicated to Haydn, the first three Trios, several Quartetts 
for stringed instruments, two Concertos for the piano-forte, 
the Septett, the First and Second Symphony, more than 
twenty Sonatas, and the music to Vigano’s ballet “Die 
Geschopfe des Prometheus” (The Creations of Prometheus), 
which was performed in 1799, at the Imperial Operahouse; 
but the most important of these were not printed till a later 
period. It may not be amiss here to remark that the 
numbers affixed to Beethoven’s works do not indicate the 
order in which they were composed by the master, but that 
in which they were published. Many works he kept back, 
frequently for several years, for the purpose of severe 
correction, while later compositions were sent into the 
world without delay. This mode of proceeding, it is true, 
produced a confusion in the continuous numbering of his 
works, which he himself knew not how to remedy. At first, 
he purposed to number the works in the order in which 
they were composed, though some that were earlier written 
might not be published till after later ones were already 
printed. From the chasms which it was on this account 
found necessary to leave open, arose disorder; and hence 
we meet with many a number twice and even thrice over in 
the catalogues, and others not at all. Thus, for example, in 
the catalogue annexed to the “Beethoven Studien,” O is 
prefixed first to three Sonatas, then to the Preludes, and 
once more to the Quintett in C. In M. Artaria’s catalogue, 
No. 29 is even attached to four, No. 3 to six, and No. 75 to 


three works. The latter catalogue specifies in the whole one 
hundred and fifty-two different works of Beethoven’s, with 
numbers and opus-figures, while catalogues containing 
merely opus-numbers exhibit only one hundred and thirty- 
eight. 

That Beethoven had already at this time many more 
commissions for works than he could execute, we learn 
from his letter of the 29th of June, 1800, to Dr. Wegeler, 
where he likewise mentions that he is paid what he charges 
for them; and it is interesting to remark how small are the 
sums then paid for the copyright of his works by publishers 
in comparison with those which he received twenty years 
later, as we shall see in the third period. In his letter of the 
15th of January, 1801, to the music publisher, Hofmeister, 
in Leipzig, there is a statement of the prices charged for 
some works, which may serve as a kind of standard for 
others. He asks, for instance, for the Septett twenty ducats 
(ten louis-d’ors), for the First Symphony twenty ducats, for 
the First Concerto ten ducats, and for the grand B major 
Sonata (O) twenty ducats. 

During a period of at least ten or twelve years it was at 
Prince Lichnowsky’s musical parties that almost all 
Beethoven’s works were first tried, and the refined taste of 
the prince, as well as his solid musical acquirements, 
commanded such respect from Beethoven, that he readily 
followed his advice in regard to the alteration or 
improvement of this or that in his compositions — a point 
on which he was extremely self-willed. Thus, too, at a later 
period, he would rather hear censures than praise from 


those to whom he gave credit for comprehending him; and 
but very few performers could boast of being so fortunate 
as to be allowed to teach him the peculiarities and the 
treatment of their respective instruments. M. Kraft, the 
elder, and subsequently M. Linke, taught him the 
mechanism of the violoncello, M. Punto that of the horn, 
and M. Friedlowsky the elder that of the clarinet: and it 
was these artists whom Beethoven chiefly consulted 
respecting his compositions, and to whose arguments he 
listened, even when it went ever so much against the grain 
to alter this or that passage. 

The Quartett which so early as that time had attained 
high distinction, consisting of Schuppanzigh, first violin, 
Sina second violin, Weiss, Bratsche (viola) Kraft, the elder, 
alternating with Linke, violoncello; which at a later period 
acquired universal and well-deserved celebrity by the 
appellation of “the Rasumowsky Quartett” — this Quartett 
enraptured the musical circle of Prince Lichnowsky, and 
into the souls of these four superior artists did Beethoven 
in time breathe his own sublime spirit. Him only who can 
boast of such good fortune I call the scholar, the disciple, of 
a great master, who can and must further diffuse his 
precepts in all their purity. How to place the fingers on the 
instrument, how to perform difficult passages upon it, can 
be taught by thousands without possessing a single spark 
of genius. Not the skilful management of technicalities, the 
spirit alone is the truth of every art. And this spirit, which 
in Beethoven himself attained its full vigour only with the 
lapse of time, gradually grew up in this association 


composing that Quartett till it arrived at its full 
development, and thus it continued till Beethoven’s death, 
though Messrs. Sina and Weiss had left Vienna, and their 
places had been supplied by two worthy successors, 
Messrs. Holz and Kaufmann. The reunion of these four 
artists, over the musical purity of whose manners 
Beethoven never ceased to watch with anxiety, was justly 
regarded as the only genuine school for acquiring a 
knowledge of Beethoven’s quartett-music, that new world 
full of sublime conceptions and revelations. A letter 
addressed by the great master to this Quartett — when, in 
1825, one of his last difficult Quartetts was to be performed 
for the first time before a select audience, I must not here 
omit, on account of its humorous tenor, particularly as it 
proves at the same time Beethoven’s anxiety in their behalf 
which has been alluded to above. It is verbatim as follows: 

“My dear Friends, 

“Herewith each of you will receive what belongs to him, 
and is hereby engaged, upon condition that each binds 
himself upon his honour to do his best to distinguish 
himself and to surpass the rest. 

“This paper must be signed by each of those who have to 
co-operate in the affair in question. 

“BEETHOVEN.” 

(Here follow the four signatures.) 

If I further mention that, towards the end of this first 
period of his life, Beethoven made a professional tour, of 
but short duration, it is true, to Leipzig and Berlin; that he 


excited a great sensation in both these cities; and that his 
merits were duly appreciated, I think I may fairly conclude 
the first part of the life of that gigantic genius, who had 
thus far already marked out for himself the course which 
he meant to pursue, and from which he was not to be 
diverted, even by the storms that soon afterwards burst 
over the musical world. I shall therefore pause only to cast 
a rapid glance at the state of the art, and at the prevailing 
taste of that period. 

In all Germany, and particularly in Vienna, music was 
much cultivated, and that chiefly good music (because then 
there was not so much bad produced as succeeding years 
have brought forth); for the lower classes, among whom 
there had previously been many attentive auditors, began 
to pay more and more attention to the divine art, but at the 
same time rarely possessed high mental cultivation, or had 
a just conception of the nature of music and its sublimest 
object, and upon the whole was still full of prejudices 
against every art; — when the number of composers was 
not yet swollen to legion, and was confined to those who 
were really qualified by Nature, though not always 
endowed with the lofty powers of genius. But all these 
persons meant honestly by art, which, now-a-days, is too 
rarely the case; and, to mean honestly by a matter to which 
one dedicates one’s abilities, tends greatly to promote its 
success. The magicians of those days, Herder, Wieland, 
Lessing, Gothe, and many more; together with Gluck, 
Sebastian Bach and his sons, Mozart, Haydn, Salieri, and 
the aspiring Beethoven, had exercised such a beneficial 


influence on the nobler, the intellectual cultivation, 
especially of the superior classes, that art and science were 
reckoned by very many among the highest, the chief 
requisites of intellectual existence. In the German Opera, 
which, through Gluck and Mozart, had attained its acme, 
and arrived at the same degree of perfection and 
estimation as the Italian, truth of expression, dignity, and 
sublimity in every point, were far more highly prized than 
the mere fluency of throat, hollow pathos, and excitements 
of sense, studied in that of the present day. These two 
institutions operated powerfully on all who were 
susceptible of what is truly beautiful and noble. Haydn’s 
“Creation,” and Handel’s Oratorios, attracted 
unprecedented auditories, and afforded the highest 
gratification, with bands of one hundred and fifty, or at 
most two hundred performers; whereas, in our over-refined 
times, from six to eight hundred, nay, even upwards of a 
thousand, are required by people in order to enjoy the din 
which this legion produces, while little or no attention is 
paid to the main point. In short, at that time people 
thankfully accepted great things offered with small means, 
sought mind and soul in music as the highest gratification, 
and had no conception of that materialism which now-a- 
days presides over musical matters, any more than they 
had of the tendency of the gradual improvements in the 
mechanism of musical instruments and their abuse to lower 
taste. The dillettantism of that period remained modestly in 
its place, and did not offer itself for hire, as at the present 
day, in every province and in every country, paid sincere 


respect to art and artists, and arrogated to itself no 
position which the accomplished professional man alone 
should have occupied — a mal-practice now so common in 
many places. In a word, people really loved music without 
ostentation; they allowed it to operate upon them with its 
magic charms, no matter whether it was executed by four 
performers or by four hundred, and employed it in general 
as the surest medium for improving heart and mind, and 
thus giving a noble direction to the feelings. The German 
nation could still derive the inspiration of simple greatness, 
genuine sensibility, and humane feelings from its music; it 
still thoroughly understood the art of drawing down from 
the magic sphere of harmony the inexpressible and the 
spiritually sublime, and securing them for itself. 

In and with those times, and among their noblest and 
best, lived Beethoven, in cheerful Vienna, where his genius 
found thousand-fold encouragement to exert its power, free 
and unfettered, and exposed to no other misrepresentations 
and enmity than those of envy alone. 

This was a splendid era of art, such an era as may 
perhaps never recur; and, with special reference to 
Beethoven, the golden age. Under such circumstances, 
surrounded and beloved by persons of such delicate 
sentiments, he ought to have been completely happy; and 
he certainly would have been so but for a hardness of 
hearing, which, even then, — that is to say, in the latter 
years of this first period of his life, — began to afflict him, 
and was sometimes of long continuance. This complaint, 
which affected his temper, was subsequently aggravated 


into a dreadful disease, which rendered him inexpressibly 
miserable. 


SECOND PERIOD. FROM 1800 TO 
OCTOBER, 1813. 


General View of the Second Period of Beethoven’s Life — Composition of his 
“Christ on the Mount of Olives” and “Fidelio” — His brothers, Carl and Johann; 
their mischievous influence — His severe Illness — Remarkable Will addressed 

to them — His “Sinfonia Eroica,” in honour of Napoleon — Count Moritz von 

Lichnowsky — Opera of “Fidelio” — Beethoven’s Neglect of Vocal Performers — 
Their Intrigues and Cabals — His Passion for Julia — Letters to her — 
Disappointed Love — Countess Marie Erdödy — Beethoven as Director of the 

Orchestra — Animadversions on Statements of Ferdinand Ries — Beethoven 
forms a friendship with Count Franz von Brunswick and Baron Gleichenstein — 
Prices paid for his Compositions during the Second Period — Misconduct of his 

Brothers — Defence of his Character against the charge of Cowardice — 
Annuity settled upon him, to keep him in Austria — His dislike of and 
reconciliation with, Hummel — Foreign Visitors — Bettina Brentano — Gothe — 

Beethoven's frequent change of Residence — His Domestic Circumstances. 


THIS second period is, from beginning to end, a complete 
labyrinth, in which the great composer was lost, and where 
the biographer, too, might lose his way along with him, if he 
were not to hold all the threads of this drama firmly and 
tightly in his hands, and if he were not intimately 
acquainted with the characters of all the actors in it. The 
“evil principle,” in the shape of his two brothers, Carl and 
Johann, incessantly besets him, and pursues him wherever 
he goes. Fate deprives him of hearing, and thus bars the 
access to word or tone. A host of friends and admirers of all 
classes throng around him for the purpose of delivering 
him from both these evils; they pour their counsels into the 
ear of poor Beethoven, who listens only to those of the last 
friend, which, however, the “evil principle” is always at 


hand to counteract. The entanglements multiply: envy, 
intrigue, and all sorts of passions, strive to perform their 
parts to the best of their power, and close every avenue and 
outlet. With regret, the biographer is obliged here to inform 
the reader beforehand, that this drama unfortunately is not 
concluded in this second period: at the same time he 
admits with pleasure that, in the thousand conflicts and 
collisions, the sacred Muse conducted her high-priest with 
protecting hand, since she caused him to meet with several 
excellent friends, who found means to secure his 
confidence for a length of time, and assisted to bring him as 
unharmed as could be expected out of this labyrinth of 
human frailties and passions to the third period of his life. 

The scene before us shows but too plainly how difficult a 
task is here imposed upon the biographer, to unravel this 
tangled web, and, with its threads, to continue to weave the 
history with a due regard to truth and justice. He shall 
therefore be obliged to treat very summarily of the greater 
part of those unhappy circumstances, together with their 
causes; and to throw them overboard, wherever it can be 
done, as superfluous ballast, entreating the reader to have 
recourse to his own imagination for filling up the details of 
many a scene. 

In the year 1800 we find Beethoven engaged in the 
composition of his “Christ on the Mount of Olives,” the first 
performance of which took place on the 5th of April, 1803. 
He wrote this work during his summer-residence at 
Hetzendorf, a pleasant village, closely contiguous to the 
gardens of the imperial palace of Schonbrunn, where he 


passed several summers of his life in profound seclusion. 
There he again resided in 1805, and wrote his “Fidelio.” A 
circumstance connected with both these great works, and 
of which Beethoven many years afterwards still retained a 
lively recollection, was, that he composed them in the 
thickest part of the wood in the park of Schonbrunn, seated 
between the two stems of an oak, which shot out from the 
main trunk at the height of about two feet from the ground. 
This remarkable tree, in that part of the park to the left of 
the Gloriett, I found with Beethoven in 1823, and the sight 
of it called forth interesting reminiscences of the former 
period. With respect to the above-mentioned Oratorio, I 
ought not to omit mentioning the circumstance, that 
Beethoven, in the last year of his life, found fault with 
himself for having treated the part of Christ too 
dramatically, and would have given a great deal to be able 
to correct that “fault.” Towards the end of the autumn of 
1800 his Second Symphony, and the Concerto in C minor, 
were performed for the first time. 

It was during this period that his brother Carl (his real 
name was Caspar), who had some years previously followed 
him to Vienna, began to govern him, and to make 
Beethoven suspicious of his sincerest friends and 
adherents, from wrong notions, or, perhaps, even from 
jealousy. It was only the still undiminished authority of 
Prince Lichnowsky over Beethoven and his true interests, 
that intimidated the latter, and somewhat checked the 
perversity of his brother Carl, and thereby peace was still 
for a short time ensured to our Beethoven and those 


around him. At any rate, here already commences the 
history of Beethoven’s sufferings, which terminated only 
with his death, and which originated not only in the 
conduct of his brother, but also in his own gradually 
increasing deafness, and the distrust which it engendered. 
This first brother was joined in time by a second, Johann, 
whose sentiments soon became identified with those of 
Carl; so that the mass of the counterpoise to the scale 
containing what was truly necessary and salutary for 
Beethoven became too compact, and defied all who were 
acquainted with his noble disposition and his aspiring 
genius, and who had striven to elevate the latter by means 
of the former. And how did Beethoven behave amidst the 
innumerable contradictions and contrasts that already 
everywhere pursued him? Like a boy, who, having dropped 
from an ideal world upon the earth, utterly destitute of 
experience, is tossed like a ball from hand to hand, 
consequently is entirely under the influence of others; and 
such was Beethoven’s case throughout his whole life. 

Let this serve the reader for a key to many an enigma 
that will hereafter present itself to him in regard to 
Beethoven’s conduct. We perceive from this explanation 
how complicated those circumstances are already 
becoming, which must necessarily operate upon his mental 
and intellectual exertions, and ultimately on his whole 
physical existence. But, at the same time, we see how much 
depends on those about such a man, who continues in a 
sort of childhood, but whose mind attains a greatness that 
cannot harmonise with anything about him; whose will in 


everything becomes absolute law, even for the purpose of 
trying and condemning himself. Such was Beethoven 
throughout his whole life. Hence his never-ceasing 
opposition to every existing political institution; for, in his 
ideal world, everything was different — everything better; 
and whoever coincided in these notions, to him he attached 
himself, and frequently with the warmest affection. Such 
impressions, however, were but transient, owing, in many 
cases, to a too ready accordance with his notions, when this 
appeared to be the result not of conviction, but of personal 
respect for himself. This he termed flattery, and to him it 
was at all times particularly offensive. 

In the first months of 1802, Beethoven was attacked by a 
severe illness, in which he was attended by Dr. Schmidt, 
the celebrated physician, whom he numbered among his 
esteemed friends, and to whom, in token of gratitude, he 
dedicated the Septett arranged by himself as a Trio. On his 
recovery he removed to Heiligenstadt, a village about seven 
miles distant from Vienna, where he passed the whole of 
the summer. There he wrote that remarkable will, which I 
sent after his death to the editor of the Wiener Theater 
Zeitung, and to M. Rochlitz, at Leipzig, for the Musikalische 
Zeitung, of that city. That document, which must not be 
omitted here, is to this effect: — 

“For my Brothers, Carl and ... Beethoven. 

“O ye, who consider or declare me to be hostile, 
obstinate, or misanthropic, what injustice ye do me! — ye 
know not the secret causes of that which to you wears such 
an appearance. My heart and my mind were from childhood 


prone to the tender feelings of affection. Nay, I was always 
disposed even to perform great actions. But only consider 
that, for the last six years, I have been attacked by an 
incurable complaint, aggravated by the unskilful treatment 
of medical men, disappointed from year to year in the hope 
of relief, and at last obliged to submit to the endurance of 
an evil, the cure of which may last perhaps for years, if it is 
practicable at all. Born with a lively, ardent disposition, 
susceptible to the diversions of society, I was forced at an 
early age to renounce them, and to pass my life in 
seclusion. If I strove at any time to set myself above all this, 
O how cruelly was I driven back by the doubly painful 
experience of my defective hearing! and yet it was not 
possible for me to say to people— ‘Speak louder — bawl — 
for I am deaf!’ Ah! how could I proclaim the defect of a 
sense, that I once possessed in the highest perfection, in a 
perfection in which few of my colleagues possess or ever 
did possess it! Indeed, I cannot! Forgive me, then, if ye see 
me draw back when I would gladly mingle among you. 
Doubly mortifying is my misfortune to me, as it must tend 
to cause me to be misconceived. From recreation in the 
society of my fellow-creatures, from the pleasures of 
conversation, from the effusions of friendship, I am cut off. 
Almost alone in the world, I dare not venture into society 
more than absolute necessity requires. I am obliged to live 
as in exile. If I go into company, a painful anxiety comes 
over me, since I am apprehensive of being exposed to the 
danger of betraying my situation. Such has been my state, 
too, during this half year that I have spent in the country. 


Enjoined by my intelligent physician to spare my hearing as 
much as possible, I have been almost encouraged by him in 
my present natural disposition; though, hurried away by my 
fondness for society, I sometimes suffered myself to be 
enticed into it. But what a humiliation, when any one 
standing beside me could hear at a distance a flute that I 
could not hear, or any one heard the shepherd singing and I 
could not distinguish a sound! Such circumstances brought 
me to the brink of despair, and had well nigh made me put 
an end to my life: nothing but my art held my hand. Ah! it 
seemed to me impossible to quit the world before I had 
produced all that I felt myself called to accomplish. And so I 
endured this wretched life — so truly wretched, that a 
somewhat speedy change is capable of transporting me 
from the best into the worst condition. Patience — so I am 
told — I must choose for my guide. I have done so. Stedfast, 
I hope, will be my resolution to persevere, till it shall please 
the inexorable Fates to cut the thread. Perhaps there may 
be amendment — perhaps not; I am prepared for the worst 
— I, who so early as my twenty-eighth year, was forced to 
become a philosopher — it is not easy — for the artist, more 
difficult than for any other. O! God, thou lookest down upon 
my misery; thou knowest that it is accompanied with love of 
my fellow-creatures and a disposition to do good! O, men! 
when ye shall read this, think that ye have wronged me: 
and let the child of affliction take comfort on finding one 
like himself, who, in spite of all the impediments of nature, 
yet did all that lay in his power to obtain admittance into 
the rank of worthy artists and men. You, my brothers, Carl 


and ..., as soon as I am dead, if Professor Schmidt be yet 
living, request him, in my name, to write a description of 
my disease, and to that description annex this paper, that 
after my death the world may, at least, be as much as 
possible reconciled with me. At the same time, I declare 
both of you the heirs of the little property (if it can be so 
called) belonging to me. Divide it fairly; agree together, and 
help one another. What you have done to grieve me, that, 
you know, has long been forgiven. Thee, brother Carl, I 
thank in particular, for the affection thou hast shown me of 
late. My wish is that you may live more happily, more 
exempt from care, than I have done. Recommend virtue to 
your children; that alone — not wealth — can give 
happiness; I speak from experience. It was this that upheld 
me even in affliction; it is owing to this and to my art that I 
did not terminate my life by suicide. Farewell, and love one 
another. I thank all friends, especially Prince Lichnowsky 
and Professor Schmidt. I wish that Prince L.’s instruments 
may remain in the possession of one of you; but let no 
quarrel arise between you on account of them. In case, 
however, they can be more serviceable to you in another 
way, dispose of them. How glad I am to think that I may be 
of use to you even in my grave! So let it be done! I go to 
meet death with joy. If he comes before I have had occasion 
to develop all my professional abilities, he will come too 
soon for me, in spite of my hard fate, and I should wish that 
he had delayed his arrival. But even then I am content, for 
he will release me from a state of endless suffering. Come 
when thou wilt, I shall meet thee with firmness. Farewell, 


and do not quite forget me after I am dead; I have deserved 
that you should think of me, for in my lifetime I have often 
thought of you to make you happy. May you ever be so! 


“LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 
m. p. (L.S.) 


“Heiligenstadt, October 6th, 1802.” 


On the outside was the following: — 

“For my brothers, Carl and ..., to read and to execute 
after my demise. 

“Heiligenstadt, October 10th, 1802. 

“Thus, then, I take my leave of thee, and that with 
sorrow. Yes, the fond hope that I brought hither with me of 
cure, at least to a certain point, will now entirely forsake 
me. As the leaves of autumn fall withered to the ground, so 
is that hope become withered for me. Nearly as I came 
hither do I go away; even that lofty courage, which 
frequently animated me in the fine days of summer, has 
abandoned me. O, Providence! grant that a day of pure joy 
may once break for me! How long have I been a stranger to 
the delightful sound of real joy! When, O, God! when can I 
again feel it in the temple of Nature and of men? — never? 
Nay that would be too hard!” 

It was not till the autumn of 1802 that his state of mind 
had so far improved as to permit him to resume a plan 
which he had formed of doing homage to Napoleon, the 
hero of the day, in a grand instrumental work, and to set 
about its execution. But it was not till the following year 


that he applied himself in good earnest to that gigantic 
composition, known by the title of “Sinfonia Eroica,” which, 
however, in consequence of various interruptions, was not 
finished till 1804. In the mean time Beethoven wrote 
several Sonatas and Quartetts, which were bespoken by 
various noble personages and publishers. The original idea 
of that Symphony is said to have been suggested by 
General Bernadotte, who was then French ambassador at 
Vienna, and had a high esteem for our Beethoven. So I was 
informed by several of his friends. Count Moritz 
Lichnowsky, (brother of Prince Lichnowsky), who was 
frequently with Beethoven in Bernadotte’s company, and 
who is my authority for many circumstances belonging to 
this second period, gave me the same account. He was 
always about Beethoven, and was not less attached to him 
than his brother. The particulars relative to this subject, 
communicated to me by Beethoven himself, I shall reserve 
for the third period, where I shall have occasion to make 
mention of a letter addressed, in 1823, to the King of 
Sweden, formerly General Bernadotte. 

In his political sentiments Beethoven was a republican; 
the spirit of independence natural to a genuine artist gave 
him a decided bias that way. Plato’s “Republic” was 
transfused into his flesh and blood, and upon the principles 
of that philosopher he reviewed all the constitutions in the 
world. He wished all institutions to be modelled upon the 
plan prescribed by Plato. He lived in the firm belief that 
Napoleon entertained no other design than to republicanise 
France upon similar principles, and thus, as he conceived, a 


beginning would be made for the general happiness of the 
world. Hence his respect and enthusiasm for Napoleon. 

A fair copy of the musical work for the first consul of the 
French republic, the conqueror of Marengo, with the 
dedication to him, was on the point of being despatched 
through the French embassy to Paris, when news arrived in 
Vienna that Napoleon Bonaparte had caused himself to be 
proclaimed Emperor of the French. The first thing 
Beethoven did on receiving this intelligence was to tear off 
the title-leaf of this Symphony, and to fling the work itself, 
with a torrent of execrations against the new French 
Emperor, against the “new tyrant,” upon the floor, from 
which he would not allow it to be lifted. It was a long time 
before Beethoven recovered from the shock, and permitted 
this work to be given to the world with the title of “Sinfonia 
Eroica,” and underneath it this motto: “Per festegiare il 
sovvenire d’un gran uomo.” I shall only add that it was not 
till the tragic end of the great Emperor at St. Helena, that 
Beethoven was reconciled with him, and sarcastically 
remarked, that, seventeen years before, he had composed 
appropriate music to this catastrophe, in which it was 
exactly predicted, musically, but unwittingly — alluding to 
the Dead March in that Symphony. 

In the years 1804 and 1805, Beethoven was almost 
exclusively engaged in the composition of his Opera 
“Fidelio,” in three acts, which was performed, for the first 
time, by the title of “Leonore,” at the Theater an der Wien, 
in the autumn of 1805. The fortunes which befel this 
extraordinary work and its author, till it was rounded into 


the form in which we now enjoy it, were more singular than 
perhaps any production of this kind before or since ever 
experienced; and I fear that I shall be too prolix, even if I 
relate only the more important circumstances and their 
consequences to the author. 

It was the Overture in the first place that put our master 
in a painful situation. It was finished, but the composer 
himself was not thoroughly satisfied with it, and therefore 
agreed that it should be first tried by a small orchestra, at 
Prince Lichnowsky’s. There it was unanimously pronounced 
by a knot of connoisseurs to be too light, and not 
sufficiently expressive of the nature of the work; 
consequently it was laid aside and never made its 
appearance again in Beethoven’s lifetime. M. Tob. 
Haslinger, of Vienna, to whom this Overture was 
transferred, among other things, by his predecessor, 
published it a few years since, numbered, O. 

The second Overture (in C major, like the first) with 
which the Opera was first performed upon the stage, is 
indisputably the cleverest of the four Overtures that 
Beethoven wrote to Fidelio, and the one which best 
characterises the subject. But it was too difficult in the part 
of the wind-instruments, which always executed their task 
to the great vexation of the composer; it was therefore 
obliged to give way to a third (that published by Breitkopf 
and Hartel), which has the same motivo in the introduction 
as also in the allegro-movement, with small variations; but 
upon the whole is totally different from the second, which 
has not yet been published. 


In the third Overture, which was substituted for the two 
former, too hard a task was imposed upon the stringed 
instruments, so that these also were found deficient in the 
requisite precision. 

The fourth and last Overture (in E major) Beethoven 
wrote because the third was moreover deemed too long, 
and he would not agree to curtail it. It was not published 
till 1815, with the Opera, after the latter had been for many 
years replaced on the list of acting pieces; and this time, 
with partial alterations of the libretto, by Friedrich 
Treitschke. 

In my account of the first period, where I had occasion to 
mention Beethoven’s anxiety for the improvement of the 
Schuppanzigh Quartett, I remarked that he never asked the 
singers if they could sing what he wrote, or if it would be 
necessary for him to make alterations here and there, to 
render their parts easier of execution. Thus, too, in 
composing he gave full scope to his genius, and paid too 
little attention to the precepts given him many years before 
by Salieri relative to the treatment of the vocal parts. 
Hence, at rehearsals, he came into unpleasant collisions 
with the singers; and it is well known that the kapell- 
meister Ignatz von Seyfried, who then had an engagement 
at the Theater an der Wien, was frequently obliged to act 
the part of mediator between Beethoven and the vocal 
performers, and that he gave him on this subject many a 
useful piece of advice, founded upon long experience. If 
Beethoven had thus far encountered abundance of 
vexations, the measure of them was filled by the coldness 


with which the Opera was received at its first 
representation. The cause of this indifference was not the 
immoderate length and breadth of the whole upon so 
slender a pedestal as the meagre libretto was, but it was as 
much owing to the unlucky circumstance that the audience 
consisted chiefly of French military, who had entered 
Vienna a few days before, and were more familiar with the 
thunder of cannon than with sublime musical conceptions, 
especially when they could not understand anything of 
their nature and subject. This may serve in part to account 
for its slender success. But is not some blame to be 
attributed to Beethoven himself? He would not listen to 
advice from any quarter, and he had therefore to take a 
lesson from experience. But was all the experience in the 
world of any benefit to him? Alas, no! — as we shall see on 
a decisive occasion, which occurred in 1824, at the 
rehearsals of his second Mass, and the ninth Symphony. 

At that time the friend of his juvenile years, Stephen von 
Breuning, was particularly serviceable to him. He spared 
neither advice nor active exertions in his behalf, and helped 
the inexperienced Beethoven through all the “intrigues and 
cabals” which he had to encounter on the part of the 
managers of the theatre and the vocal performers. But, still 
too young, and of a disposition as inflammable as 
Beethoven himself, he was unable to avert any 
mortifications from the head of his friend, and only drew 
them down upon his own in an equal degree, and thus 
doubled his burden, which the interference of the “evil 
principle” rendered still more oppressive. Others, who 


wished as well to Beethoven in this affair as Breuning, were 
not sparing of their advice, and thus the unfortunate 
composer was involved in a maze of counsels and opinions, 
as he frequently was in the course of his life, from which 
nothing but his good genius and love ultimately extricated 
him. At that time he should have had at his elbow a friend 
like Wegeler, who, according to Beethoven’s account, 
possessed the talent of giving a comic turn to everything 
that was likely to produce discord and strife between 
friends, thus putting them all in good humour with one 
another again. All the intrigues and cabals to which 
Beethoven was exposed on occasion of his first opera, 
might perhaps not have left behind that disagreeable 
impression which made him shrink from the mere idea of 
writing a second. It may be asked, where was then his 
powerful patron and friend, Prince Lichnowsky, who would 
probably have cut the knot? Shortly before the entrance of 
the French troops he quitted Vienna, with many thousand 
others, and did not return till the autumn of the following 
year. 

After these fatal storms were over, and Beethoven’s mind 
had somewhat recovered its composure, he wrote the 
fourth Symphony in B major, in point of form, indisputably 
the most finished of all; and thus storm and tempest were 
suddenly succeeded by the brightest sunshine. Rapid as 
such transitions are in nature, so rapid was the change in 
his tone of mind, and hence ensued not a few contrasts. A 
musical idea, for instance, which engrossed his 
imagination, could suddenly chase all clouds from his brow, 


and make him forget everything around him, excepting that 
central point in which all his feelings converged. This was 
the passion for his Julia, which had then attained its 
greatest intensity, and seemed to occupy all his thoughts. In 
the summer of 1806 he took a journey to an Hungarian 
bathing-place, on account of his gradually increasing 
deafness. There he addressed to the object of his affection 
the following three interesting letters, which I possess in 
his own hand-writing: — 


“July 6th, 1806, morning. 

“My angel, my all, my other self! — Only a few words to- 
day, and in pencil (written with yours). My future abode will 
certainly not be fixed till to-morrow. What a frivolous waste 
of time, &c.! — Why this profound sorrow, when necessity 
commands? Can our love subsist otherwise than by 
sacrifices, by not wishing for everything? Canst thou help it 
that thou art not wholly mine, that I am not wholly thine? 
Cast thine eyes on beautiful Nature, and let not thy mind be 
ruffled by that which must be. Love requires everything, 
and very justly: so it is I with thee, thou with me; only thou 
forgettest so easily that I must live for myself and for thee. 
If we were completely united, thou wouldst not feel this 
sorrow any more than I. My journey was terrible. I did not 
arrive here till four o’clock yesterday morning, for want of 
horses. At the last stage, I was warned not to travel at 
night, and told to beware of a certain wood; but this only 
spurred me on, and I was wrong: owing to the execrable 


roads — a bottomless by-road — the carriage broke down. 
Prince Esterhazy, who travelled hither by the other road, 
had the same accident with eight horses that I had with 
four. Nevertheless, I feel some pleasure again, as I always 
do when I have conquered some difficulty. But now let us 
pass rapidly from externals to internals. We shall soon meet 
again. I cannot communicate to thee to-day the 
observations which I have been making for some days past 
on my life. If our hearts were close to one another, I should 
certainly not make any such. I have much to say to thee. 
Ah! there are moments when I find that language is 
nothing! Cheer up! — continue to be my true, my only love, 
my all, as I to thee: as for the rest — we must leave it to the 
gods to dispose for us as they please. 


“Thy faithful 
“LUDWIG.” 


II. 


“Monday evening, July 6th, 1806. 

“Thou grievest, my dearest! — I have just learned that 
letters must be put into the post very early. Thou grievest! 
Ah! where I am, there art thou with me; with me and thee, I 
will find means to live with thee. What a life!!!! So!!! — 
Without thee, persecuted by the kindness of people here 
and yonder, which, methinks, I no more wish to deserve 
than I really do deserve it — humility of man towards men 
— it pains me — and when I consider myself in connexion 
with the universe, what am I, and what is he who is called 


the greatest? And yet again herein lies the divine in man!... 
Love me as thou wilt, my love for thee is more ardent — but 
never disguise thyself from me. Good night! — As an invalid 
who has come for the benefit of the baths, I must go to rest. 
Ah God! So near! So distant! Is not our love a truly 
heavenly structure, but firm as the vault of heaven!” 


II. 


“Good morning, on the 7th of July, 1806. 

“Before I was up, my thoughts rushed to thee, my 
immortal beloved; at times cheerful, then again sorrowful, 
waiting to see if Fate will listen to us. I cannot live unless 
entirely with thee, or not at all; nay, I have resolved to 
wander about at a distance, till I can fly into thine arms, 
call myself quite at home with thee, and send my soul 
wrapped up in thee into the realm of spirits. Yes, alas! it 
must be so! Thou must cheer up, more especially as thou 
knowest my love to thee. Never can another possess my 
heart — never! — never! — O God! why must one flee from 
what one so fondly loves! And the life that I am leading at 
present is a miserable life. Thy love makes me the happiest, 
and at the same time the unhappiest, of men. At my years, I 
need some uniformity, some equality, in my way of life; can 
this be in our mutual situation? Be easy; it is only by 
tranquil contemplation of our existence that we can 
accomplish our object of living together. What longing with 
tears after thee, my life, my all! Farewell. O continue to 
love me, and never misdoubt the most faithful heart of thy 

“Beloved LUDWIG.” 


With such a heart as Beethoven’s, is that to be believed 
which M. Ries says of him in his ‘Notizen,’ ,— “He” (namely 
Beethoven) “was very often in love, but these attachments 
were mostly of very brief duration. One day when I was 
rallying him on the conquest of a fair lady, he confessed to 
me that this one had enthralled him longer and more 
powerfully than any — that is to say, full seven months.” 

But, with Beethoven’s extraordinary susceptibility on the 
point of love, may he not actually have fared the same as 
others? How many phenomena pass before the eyes of a 
man, and leave behind an impression upon him only for 
moments or for days; till at length there comes one which 
instantly strikes deep into his heart, and incessantly goes 
before him, as his pole-star in all he does! This seemed 
indeed to be really the case with Beethoven. That he never 
forgot the lady in question is evident from his having 
frequently caused inquiries concerning her to be made by 
myself and others, and from the lively interest that he 
always took in everything relating to her. Circumstances 
forbid me to say more on this subject at present. 

Another paper, likewise in his own hand-writing, of a 
rather later period, attesting his ardent longing for 
domestic happiness, runs literally thus:— “Love, and love 
alone, is capable of giving thee a happier life. O God, let me 
at length find her — her, who may strengthen me in virtue 
— who may lawfully be mine!” 

It cannot admit of a doubt that, if Beethoven had had the 
good fortune to meet with a female of like condition with 
himself, whom he could have called his own, who had 


thoroughly known and loved him — this, with his eminent 
qualities for domestic life, would have proved the 
foundation of his happiness; and that, under these 
circumstances, the world would have many more 
productions of his genius to boast of than it now possesses. 
Beethoven needed such a Constanze as Mozart once called 
his (as artists and literary men in particular ought to have), 
who could, in like manner, have ventured to say to him, ina 
tone of kindness, “Stay at home, Ludwig, and work: such 
and such a one is waiting for what you promised,” as 
Wolfgang’s wife is reported to have frequently said to him. 
Such a woman would have deserved a monument, which he 
himself had no need of. To say that his deafness caused 
things to turn out otherwise, and that it was almost the only 
reason that Beethoven never enjoyed true happiness, is 
lamentable, but, alas! too true. It is remarkable that, 
notwithstanding the great confidence which he placed in 
me, on the subject of his attachments, I never heard 
anything drop from him but names which seemed to point 
that way; and it would not have become my youth to have 
questioned him concerning them. Thus even of the 
Giulietta, to whom I have adverted above, I have heard only 
casual mention by himself, and to this tender topic he 
would not suffer even his oldest friends to make allusion. 
What I have stated respecting her is nevertheless derived 
from the most authentic sources. The letters which I have 
inserted offer moreover incontestable evidence of the truth 
of what I have mentioned. 


It is further said that Beethoven cherished a tender 
attachment to a Countess Marie Erdody, to whom he 
dedicated the two splendid Trios, O. But to me it appears to 
have been no more than a friendly intimacy between the 
two. On this subject I know nothing particular, excepting 
that this lady, who was fond of the arts, erected in honour 
of her instructor and friend, in the park of one of her seats 
in Hungary, a handsome temple, the entrance to which is 
decorated with a characteristic inscription, pertinently 
expressing her homage to the great composer. 

As Beethoven once observed of himself that he was 
composing several things at the same time, so this 
continued to be his practice. Thus, in the years 1806, 1807, 
and 1808, in which the fourth, fifth, and sixth Symphonies 
— those giants of musical poesy — sprang from his brain, 
he wrote many other works, as the catalogue attests. His C 
minor Symphony, and the Pastorale, were not brought out 
at the same time, as M. Ries states (), but at different, 
distant, intervals, as they were composed. It may be 
rationally assumed, a priori, that, to bring out for the first 
time, and close on the heels of each other, three works of 
such extent — M. Ries even adds to them the Fantasia for 
the Piano-forte, with orchestra and vocal music — at a 
period when the orchestra had not attained that degree of 
perfection which it has in our days, borders on the 
impossible. 

In this, as in the former period, Beethoven conducted 
almost all his greater works himself on their first 
performance. As director of the orchestra, he was neither 


good nor bad. His impetuosity did not permit him to arrive 
at the tranquillity and self-command requisite. Feeling 
himself what each individual instrument had to do, he 
strove to make each of the performers equally sensible of 
it, and lost himself in gesticulations, which caused a 
wavering in the orchestra. His hardness of hearing, whence 
his listening for the prescribed falling-in of particular 
instruments, moreover occasioned frequent delays in 
passages where the director ought to have urged the whole 
onward. At the time when his hearing was yet perfect, he 
had not often occasion to come in contact with the 
orchestra, and especially to acquire practice in the 
conducting department at the theatre, which is the best 
school for that purpose. In the concert-room the talent 
most fitted for this difficult function is never fully 
developed, and remains one-sided and awkward. Thus we 
see composers of eminence incapable of conducting the 
orchestra in the performance of their own works, if they 
have not previously acquired the necessary routine, in 
listening to, and in superintending, numerous bands. If, 
therefore, Beethoven was frequently involved in unpleasant 
altercations with his orchestra, this was no more than 
might have been expected, but never did he descend to 
coarseness and abuse; still less does a creature in Vienna 
know anything about such occurrences with the orchestra 
as are related by his friend and pupil, M. Ries (p and 84), 
occurrences which “are said” to have happened in Vienna 
long after M. Ries had gone to Petersburg. And what 
conductor is there but sometimes gets into unpleasant 


squabbles with his orchestra, without any one ever 
attaching importance to them, or employing them as 
sources for a characteristic account of the man? 
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This seems to be the proper place for mentioning that it 
was in this period that the friendships formed by Beethoven 
were increased by two, which had in general great 
influence over him, in the persons of Count Franz von 
Brunswick and Baron J. von Gleichenstein. Though not 
constantly resident in Vienna, they were frequently there, 
and Beethoven had opportunities of consulting them on 
matters of importance. Both possessing superior abilities 


and rare equanimity, and having penetrated deeply into his 
whole nature and his works, acquired such a control over 
Beethoven, without any assumption on their part, as 
enabled them to accomplish much that the officiousness of 
other friends could never have brought about. The former 
in particular possessed a profound comprehension of 
Beethoven’s genius which I have never met with in so high 
a degree in any other of his admirers. Beethoven seems to 
have even then perceived this mental preponderance of 
that friend over others, when he dedicated to him the 
gigantic Sonata, O, and the Fantasia, O. “It must be of no 
ordinary quality,” he probably thought, “if I am to honour a 
worthy friend according to his deserts.” To his friend, 
Baron von Gleichenstein, Beethoven dedicated the grand 
Sonata with Violoncello, O. Here I must further mention the 
Imperial Secretary M. von Zmeskall, who was one of 
Beethoven’s warmest friends at that time, and who, like the 
two just mentioned, exercised considerable influence over 
him. To all these three excellent men the great master 
continued to be attached and grateful as long as he lived. 

It was not the admiration of his genius, but a decided 
comprehension and appreciation of it, that attached 
Beethoven to a friend. For idolatrous admirers his heart 
was but a broad thoroughfare, along which thousands could 
go in and out without jostling against one another. And this 
is a sure sign of the truly superior genius, whose chief 
desire it is to be understood, and completely understood. 
Astonishment and admiration will then follow in due time 
and measure. 


It will now be interesting to observe how much 
Beethoven’s works had risen in value since the conclusion 
of the first and the beginning of the second period. Among 
his papers there is an agreement between him and Muzio 
Clementi, dated Vienna, the 20th of April, 1807, signed by 
both, and witnessed by Baron Gleichenstein. According to 
this agreement, Beethoven received from M. Clementi for 
duplicates of the following works: — ist. Three Quartetts; 
2nd. The Fourth Symphony; 3rd. The Overture to 
Coriolanus; 4th. The Fourth Concerto for the Piano-forte; 
oth. The Violin Concerto — for sale in England, the sum of 
two hundred pounds sterling. (All these works had already 
been disposed of to German publishers.) Clementi further 
engaged by this agreement to pay Beethoven the sum of 
sixty pounds sterling for three Sonatas that were not yet 
composed. 

The valuable presents that Beethoven received about this 
time were numerous, but all of them vanished without 
leaving any traces behind; and I have heard friends of his 
assert that the “evil principle” strove to keep not only 
kindly disposed persons but valuables of every sort away 
from him. It is said that, when he was asked,— “What is 
become of such a ring, or such a watch?” he would always 
reply, after some consideration, “I do not know.” At the 
same time he well knew how it had been purloined from 
him, but he never would accuse his brothers of such 
dishonesty; on the contrary, he defended them in all their 
proceedings, and, in their bickerings with others, even with 
his most tried friends, he generally admitted, if not loudly, 


yet tacitly, that his brothers were in the right, and thus 
confirmed them in their practices against his personal 
interests. In particular, all that his elder brother Carl did he 
most obstinately defended, as he was extremely fond of 
him, and placed great reliance on his abilities. 

At the time of the second French invasion, in 1809, 
Beethoven did not quit Vienna any more than he had done 
during the first. Had he on this occasion been concerned 
for his personal safety, and capable of such cowardice as M. 
Ries leaves the reader to suppose that he betrayed, he 
could have taken a thousand opportunities to quit the 
capital before its occupation; and if, during its 
bombardment, he retreated to the cellar, he did no more 
than was done, at that critical moment, by the whole 
population; and Dr. Wegeler conjectures that he may have 
been moreover induced to take this precaution by the 
painful effect of the thunder of the cannon upon his ailing 
ear. No person that had any opportunity to observe 
Beethoven closely ever saw him timorous or cowardly; he 
was precisely the reverse, and knew neither fear nor 
apprehension: and this was quite in accordance with his 
natural character. Or is it to be presumed that he was timid 
and alarmed in the year 1809 alone? Did he not stay in 
Vienna and bring out his Fidelio during the first occupation 
of the French in 1805, though it was just as likely to have 
been preceded by a bombardment of the city? 

In the year 1809 Beethoven was offered the appointment 
of Kapell-meister to the King of Westphalia, with a salary of 
600 ducats. This offer of a secure provision was the first 


and the last he ever received in his life — the last, because 
his defective hearing incapacitated him for the functions of 
a director of music. But as it was considered discreditable 
for Austria to suffer the great composer, whom with pride 
she called her own, to be transferred to another country, an 
offer was made to him on the part of the Archduke 
Rudolph, Prince Kinsky, and Prince Lobkowitz, to settle 
upon him an annuity of 4000 florins in paper-money so long 
as he should not have any permanent appointment in the 
country, on this single condition, that he was not to leave 
Austria. To this condition Beethoven acceded, and 
remained. But, so soon as the year 1811, the Austrian 
finance-patent reduced these 4000 florins to one-fifth; 
nevertheless Beethoven could not prevail upon his 
illustrious patrons to make any modification in the 
stipulations of 1809. How he fared in the sequel in regard 
to this fifth of his pension, how materially it was further 
diminished, we shall see at the proper place in the third 
period. 

In the year 1810 Beethoven brought out his first Mass 
(O) at Eisenstadt, the summer residence of Prince 
Esterhazy. M. Hummel was then Kapell-meister to the 
prince. After the service, Prince Paul Esterhazy, who, it is 
well known, had a particular predilection for Haydn’s 
church music, received our Beethoven and other eminent 
persons in his mansion. When the composer entered, the 
prince said to him in an indifferent tone— “But, my dear 
Beethoven, what have you been about here again?” in 
allusion to the work which had just been performed. 


Disconcerted by this expression of the prince’s, Beethoven 
was still more so, when he saw Hummel stand laughing by 
the side of the prince. Fancying that he was laughing at 
him, and moreover that he could perceive a malicious sneer 
in his professional colleague, he could stay no longer in a 
place where his production was so ill appreciated. He left 
the prince’s residence the same day, without ascertaining 
whether that obnoxious laugh had applied to him, or 
whether it might not more probably have been occasioned 
by the way and manner in which the prince expressed 
himself. His hatred to Hummel on this account struck such 
deep root, that I am not acquainted with any second 
instance of the kind in the course of his life. Fourteen years 
afterwards, he related this circumstance to me with as 
much asperity as though it had happened only the 
preceding day. But this dark cloud was dispelled by the 
energy of his mind, and this would have been the case 
much sooner had Hummel made friendly advances, and not 
kept continually aloof, which he did, owing to the fact that 
both had once been in love with the same lady; but Hummel 
was, and continued to be, the favoured suitor, because he 
had an appointment, and had not the misfortune to be hard 
of hearing. 

When Beethoven heard, in the last days of his life, that 
Hummel was expected at Vienna, he was overjoyed, and 
said— “Oh! if he would but call to see me!” Hummel did 
call, the very day after his arrival, in company with M. And. 
Streicher; and the meeting of the old friends, after they had 
not seen each other for so many years, was extremely 


affecting. Hummel, struck by Beethoven’s suffering looks, 
wept bitterly. Beethoven strove to appease him, by holding 
out to him a drawing of the house at Rohrau in which 
Haydn was born, sent to him that morning by Diabelli, with 
the words— “Look, my dear Hummel, here is Haydn’s birth- 
place; it is a present that I received this morning, and it 
gives me very great pleasure. So great a man born in so 
mean a cottage!” Hummel afterwards paid him several 
visits, and every unpleasant circumstance that had 
occurred between them was totally forgotten at the first 
interview. They agreed to meet again the following summer 
at Carlsbad, but ten or twelve days afterwards Beethoven 
expired, and Hummel attended him to the grave. 

As it is my intention, as well as my principle, to follow 
merely the more important incidents in Beethoven’s life 
that stand in direct relation to his individuality, I shall 
record but one more fact which occurred in the year 1810, 
and which in its results was important to Beethoven. 

That Beethoven was beset by visitors from the most 
distant countries, and but too often annoyed by them, must 
appear extremely natural, considering his position with 
regard to his contemporaries. If space permitted, I could 
relate interesting particulars of Germans, Russians, 
Swedes, Poles, Danes, French, and especially of English, 
who approached Beethoven with all the deference they 
would pay to a sovereign, and who, when they were in his 
presence and saw his unhappy situation, of which they 
could not before form any conception, were most of them 
overwhelmed with melancholy. With tears did many a lady 


of rank inscribe the assurance of her profound respect in 
his conversation-book, since he could no longer hear her 
voice; and with tears in their eyes, too, did most of them 
take leave of him. Many such scenes did I witness while I 
was about him. Is the reader curious to learn how 
Beethoven behaved towards such visitors? Always with 
more than usual kindliness — talkative, cordial, witty — 
never as a prince in his realm, and never did he allow his 
visitors to perceive how deeply galling was his misfortune. 

Among his female visitors, in 1810, was Bettina Brentano 
(von Arnim), of Frankfurt on the Mayne, who, in her letters 
to Gothe, has described what passed, and whose reports of 
her interviews with Beethoven in Gothe’s Briefwechsel mit 
einem Kinde (Gothe’s Correspondence with a Child), must 
be well known to many of the admirers of the great master. 
It is the latter circumstance that, for the reason assigned in 
the Introduction, induces me to make a brief remark on 
Bettina’s statements. 

Whoever reads, in the work just mentioned, (Göthe’s 
Briefwechsel, Band ii. 190) what the evidently somewhat 
over-strained Bettina, in her letter of the 28th of May, 1810, 
puts into the mouth of Beethoven, cannot fail to set him 
down for a bel esprit and a most verbose talker, but very 
erroneously. Beethovens mode of expressing and 
explaining himself, on all and every occasion, was 
throughout his whole life the simplest, shortest, and most 
concise, both in speaking and writing, as is everywhere 
proved by the latter. To listen to highly-polished and 
flowery phrases, or to read anything written in that style, 


was disagreeable to him, being contrary to his nature; still 
less was he himself an adept in it: in all respects simple, 
plain, without a trace of pompousness — such was 
Beethoven likewise in conversation. That he thought of his 
art in the way that Bettina describes, that he recognised in 
it a higher revelation, and placed it above all wisdom and 
all philosophy; this was a theme on which he did, indeed, 
often speak, but always very briefly. With what respect he 
regarded at the same time other arts and sciences, all of 
which he held to be closely connected with his own art, is 
peculiarly worthy of remark. 

How would Beethoven have been astonished at all the 
fine speeches which the sprightly Bettina puts into his 
mouth — which would be well enough in a poetical work on 
the master — but, given as matter of fact, are indeed 
contrary to his whole nature! He would undoubtedly say,— 
“My dear Bettina, you, who have such a flow of words and 
ideas, must certainly have had a raptus when you wrote in 
that manner to Gothe.” Beethoven’s letters to Bettina also 
attest the simplicity and unaffectedness of his way of 
expressing himself. A single example will suffice to show 
this: Beethoven writes in 1812 from Toplitz, in Bohemia, to 
her among others— “Kings and princes can, to be sure, 
make professors, privy councillors, &c., and confer titles 
and orders, but they cannot make great men — minds 
which rise above the common herd — these they must not 
pretend to make, and therefore must these be held in 
honour. When two men such as Gothe and I come together, 
even the high and mighty perceive what is to be considered 


as great in men like us. Yesterday, on our way home, we 
met the whole imperial family. We saw them coming from a 
distance, and Gothe separated from me to stand aside: say 
what I would, I could not make him advance another step. I 
pressed my hat down upon my head, buttoned up my great- 
coat, and walked with folded arms through the thickest of 
the throng. Princes and pages formed a line, the Archduke 
Rudolph took off his hat, and the Empress made the first 
salutation. Those gentry know me. I saw to my real 
amusement the procession file past Gothe. He stood aside, 
with his hat off, and bending lowly. I rallied him smartly for 
it; I gave him no quarter; flung in his face all his sins, and 
most of all, that against you, dearest Bettina: we had been 
just talking about you. Good God! if it had been my lot to 
pass such a time with you as he did, depend upon it, I 
should have produced many, many more great works. A 
composer is a poet too; he too can feel himself suddenly 
transported by a couple of eyes into a fairer world, where 
greater geniuses make game of him, and set him 
excessively hard tasks.” 

The results of the acquaintance with that interesting 
woman were, however, so important for Beethoven, that 
they might well excuse a whole volume of such inspired 
effusions of his and concerning him. Through her 
Beethoven became acquainted with the house of Brentano 
in Frankfort, in which he found a friend indeed. The 
following lines, addressed by Beethoven to me, in February 
1823, show in the clearest manner what the Brentano 
family was to him:— “Try to find out some humane 


creature, who will lend me money upon a bank share, that, 
in the first place, I may not encroach too much on the 
liberality of my friend Brentano, and that by the delay of 
this money, I may not get myself into distress, thanks to the 
notable measures and arrangements of my dearly beloved 
brother.” 

It was Bettina who, in like manner, paved the way to the 
personal acquaintance with Gothe, which actually took 
place in the summer of 1812, at Toplitz, as we have seen 
from Beethoven’s letter quoted above: but, though 
Beethoven has praised Gothe’s patience with him, (on 
account of his deafness) still it is a fact, that the great poet 
and minister too soon forgot the great composer: and 
when, in 1823, he had it in his power to render him an 
essential service, with little trouble to himself, he did not 
even deign to reply to a very humble epistle from our 
master. That letter was forwarded to him at Weimar, 
through the grand-ducal chargé d’affaires, and must, of 
course, have reached his hands. 

In the years 1811 and 1812, nothing occurred of 
particular moment for the biographer of Beethoven. He 
lived in his usual way, in winter in the city, and in summer 
in the country, and adhered to his old custom of changing 
his place of abode as often in the twelvemonth as others do 
inns and places of diversion. Hence it was no uncommon 
thing for him to have three or four lodgings to pay for at 
once. The motives for these frequent changes were in 
general trivial. In one lodging, for instance, he had less sun 
than he wished, and, if his landlord could not make that 


luminary shine longer into his apartment, Beethoven 
removed from it. In another, he disliked the water, which 
was a prime necessary for him, and, if nothing could be 
done to please him on this point, Beethoven was off again; 
to say nothing of other insignificant causes, such as I shall 
have to illustrate by two comic anecdotes when I come to 
the years 1823 and 1824. In regard to his summer abodes, 
he was particularly whimsical. It was a usual thing with him 
to remove in May to some place or other on the north side 
of the city; in July or August to pack up all of a sudden and 
go to the south side. It is easy to conceive how much 
unnecessary expense this mode of proceeding must have 
entailed. In his last years, Beethoven was so well known 
throughout the whole great city as a restless lodger, that it 
was difficult to find a suitable place of abode for him. At an 
earlier period, it was his friend Baron Pasqualati who kept 
apartments in constant readiness for the fickle Beethoven; 
if he could not find any that he liked better, he returned, 
with bag and baggage, to the third or fourth floor at 
Pasqualati’s, where, however, not a ray of sunshine was 
ever to be seen, because the house has a northern aspect. 
Beethoven, nevertheless, frequently resided there for a 
considerable time. 

In these three years of the second period he laboured 
assiduously, and we see already nearly one hundred of his 
works in the catalogue. The price of them increased from 
year to year, and in the like proportion increased 
Beethoven’s necessities, whims, and eccentricities, or 
whatever you choose to call them. Large as were the sums 


that he earned, he had not laid by anything; nor did his 
brother Carl, who at that time had the entire management 
of all his affairs, strive to prevail upon him to do so. The 
first impulse to secure by economy a competence for the 
future, was given by an excellent woman, whose name must 
not be omitted here: it was Madame Nanette Streicher (her 
maiden name was Stein), whose persuasions were 
beneficial to Beethoven in another point besides that just 
mentioned, inasmuch as they induced him again to mingle 
in society, though indeed but for a short time, after he had 
almost entirely withdrawn himself from it. Madame 
Streicher found Beethoven in the summer of 1813 in the 
most deplorable condition with reference to his personal 
and domestic comforts. He had neither a decent coat nor a 
whole shirt, and I must forbear to describe his condition 
such as it really was. Madame Streicher put his wardrobe 
and his domestic matters to rights, assisted by M. Andreas 
Streicher (a friend of Schiller’s from his youth), and 
Beethoven complied with all her suggestions. He again took 
lodgings for the ensuing winter at Pasqualati’s; hired a 
man-servant, who was a tailor and had a wife, but she did 
not live in the house with him. This couple paid the greatest 
attention to Beethoven, who now found himself quite 
comfortable, and for the first time began to accustom 
himself to a regular way of life, that is to say, in so far as it 
was possible for him. While his attendant followed his 
business undisturbed in the ante-room, Beethoven 
produced in the adjoining apartment many of his immortal 
works; for instance, the Symphony in A major, the Battle 


Symphony, the Cantata “Der glorreiche Augenblick” (the 
Glorious Moment), and several others. In this situation I 
will now leave him, and close the second period of his life, 
from the motley events of which the reader may, of himself, 
draw this conclusion: — that, if the first period of 
Beethoven’s life may be justly called his golden age, that 
which immediately followed it was not a silver age, but an 
age of brass. 


THIRD PERIOD. FROM NOVEMBER, 
1813, TILL HIS DEATH, IN 1827. 
PART I. 


Causes of Beethoven’s preceding Troubles — Performance of his ‘Battle of 
Vittoria,’ for the Benefit of disabled Soldiers — Dishonest Conduct of M. Malzel; 
its Effect on Beethoven — Commencement of the Author’s Acquaintance with 
him — Attention paid to Beethoven by the Allied Sovereigns at Vienna — Pitiful 
Conduct of Carl M. von Weber — Scotch Songs set to Music by Beethoven — 
Death of his elder Brother — He undertakes the Guardianship of his Son, whom 
he adopts — Diminution of his Annuity by the Failure of Prince Lobkowitz — He 
commences House-keeping — Law-suit with his Brother’s Widow — Society for 
the Performance of Beethoven’s Chamber Music, directed by Carl Czerny — 
Further Diminution of his Pension — His Pupil, the Archduke Rudolph, 
nominated Archbishop of Ollmutz — Beethoven commences a grand Mass for 
his Installation — Household Troubles — Walzes and Bagatelles — Straitened 
Finances — Ignoble Application of Musical MS. — Performance of ‘The Ruins of 
Athens’ — The ‘Land-owner’ and the ‘Brain-owner’ — Subscription of 
Sovereigns to Beethoven’s new Mass — His Letter to Cherubini. 


THE various troubles which Beethoven had to encounter in 
the second period of his life, of which we have just been 
treating, originated, firstly, in disappointed love; secondly, 
in his increasing deafness, for his right ear totally refused 
to perform its functions; and, thirdly, in his inexperience in 
matters of business, for the just comprehension of which 
nature had not endowed him with the requisite faculties. 
All the unpleasant things which had hitherto befallen him, 
to which belong the various collisions with his friends, were 
mere private matters, capable, indeed, of deeply affecting 
such a mind, but not of checking creative genius in its 
flights. Thus far he was a stranger to suits and courts of 


law, attempts upon the productions of his mind, and public 
quarrels with utterly unprincipled men. All these, and many 
other trials, awaited him in the period at which we have 
now arrived. They were not all of them provoked by him, 
but partly brought upon him by the pressure of 
circumstances, partly by intriguing persons, who strove on 
every occasion to turn his inexperience to their own private 
advantage. From these contests sprang circumstances 
deplorable for Beethoven, which had a most pernicious 
influence on his creative genius, as well as upon his temper, 
as we shall have occasion to observe in the course of this 
third period of his life. 

The moment at which I have to resume the thread of his 
history, and to connect it with the preceding period, is that 
when Beethoven, in the autumn of 1813, was preparing for 
the performance of his Battle of Vittoria, and his A major 
Symphony, both which works he had just completed. The 
performance of these, with some other pieces of his 
composition, took place on the 8th and again on the 12th of 
December in the same year, in the hall of the University, for 
the benefit of the Austrian and Bavarian soldiers disabled 
in the battle of Hanau. A letter of thanks to all the co- 
operators in those two concerts, written by Beethoven’s 
own hand, and destined for insertion in the Wiener Zeitung, 
lies before me, and possesses historical interest. Owing to 
the length of this document I can only venture here to 
introduce a few extracts from it. After Beethoven has, at 
the opening of this address, expressed his thanks for the 
assistance he has received, he proceeds thus:— “It was a 


rare assemblage of eminent performers, each of whom was 
inspired solely by the idea of being able to contribute by his 
talents something towards the benefit of the country; and 
who, without any order of precedence, co-operated, even in 
subordinate places, in the execution of the whole.... On me 
devolved the conduct of the whole, because the music was 
of my composition; had it been by any one else, I should 
have taken my place at the great drum, just as cheerfully as 
M. Hummel did, for we were all actuated solely by the pure 
feeling of patriotism and willingness to exert our abilities 
for those who had sacrificed so much for us.” Respecting 
the composition of the orchestra, Beethoven expressly says 
— “M. Schuppanzigh was at the head of the first violins, M. 
Spohr and M. Mayseder co-operated in the second and 
third places; M. Salieri, the chief Kapell-meister, beat time 
to the drums and the cannonades; and Messrs. Siboni and 
Giuliani were likewise stationed in subordinate places.” 

No sooner was this patriotic act accomplished than 
Beethoven returned to his accustomed occupation, not 
dreaming to what unheard-of results (results specially 
injurious to him) his latest work, The Battle of Vittoria, 
would give occasion, and what treachery, on the part of a 
man whom he had always considered as his friend, would 
follow, nay, in a manner, spring out of, that solemn act. 

M. Maelzel, the mechanist, inventor of the musical 
metronome, was one of Beethoven’s warmest friends and 
adherents. In the year 1812, M. Maelzel promised the great 
composer to make him an apparatus for assisting his 
hearing. To spur him on to the fulfilment of this promise, 


Beethoven composed a piece— “Battle Symphony” (so he 
calls it himself) — for the Panharmonicon, recently invented 
by M. Maelzel. The effect of this piece was so unexpected 
that Maelzel requested its author to arrange it for the 
orchestra. Beethoven, who had long entertained the plan of 
writing a grand Battle Symphony, acceded to Maelzel’s 
proposal, and immediately set about completing the work. 
By degrees four acoustic machines were produced, but only 
one of which Beethoven found serviceable, and used for a 
considerable time, especially in his interviews with the 
Archduke Rudolph and others, when it would have been too 
tedious to keep up a conversation in writing. 

It was M. Maelzel who undertook the arrangement of the 
two concerts above-mentioned, and as this was no trifling 
job, Beethoven relinquished it to him without suspicion, 
occupied at home meanwhile with his composition. Hence it 
was that, in the first public announcement, Maelzel 
presumed to proclaim this work of Beethoven’s his own 
property, as having been presented to him by the author. 
This assertion was flatly contradicted by Beethoven, upon 
which Maelzel declared that he claimed this work in 
payment for the machines which he had furnished, and for 
a considerable sum of money lent. As, however, he adduced 
no evidence to this point, Beethoven regarded what had 
taken place as an unbecoming joke of his friend’s, and 
suspected nothing worse, though from that time the 
behaviour of this friend to Beethoven was beneath the 
dignity of an educated man. 


Immediately after the first of those concerts, Beethoven 
received intimation from several quarters that Maelzel was 
seeking ways and means to appropriate that new work to 
himself in an illicit manner — a thing which the master, 
however, held to be impossible, for he had never suffered 
the scores to go out of his possession, and began to keep a 
watchful eye on the individual parts for the orchestra. But 
this caution came rather too late; for Maelzel had already 
found means to come at several of those parts, and to get 
them arranged in score. 

It may be asked what object Maelzel could have to carry 
his dishonesty to such a length? He had projected a journey 
to England, and meant to make money there, and likewise 
on the road thither, with Beethoven’s Battle-Symphony. By 
way of excusing his conduct in Vienna, he scrupled not to 
declare loudly that Beethoven owed him four hundred 
ducats, and that he had been obliged to take that work in 
payment. 

These scandalous proceedings were for a considerable 
time a subject of general reprobation, and afterwards 
forgotten. In a few months, however, Maelzel set out for 
England, and Beethoven presently received intelligence 
from Munich that he had had the Battle-Symphony 
performed in that city, but in a mutilated shape, and that he 
had given out that the work was his property. It was now 
high time for Beethoven to take legal steps against Maelzel. 
From the deposition relative to that fact, which he 
delivered to his advocate, and which I possess in his own 
handwriting, I shall merely quote the following passage:— 


“We agreed to give this work (the Battle-Symphony), and 
several others of mine, in a concert for the benefit of the 
soldiers. While this matter was in progress I was involved 
in the greatest embarrassment for want of money. 
Abandoned by everybody here in Vienna, in expectation of a 
bill, &c., Maelzel offered to lend me fifty ducats in gold. I 
took them, and told him that I would return them to him 
here, or that he should have the work to take with him to 
London, if I should not accompany him; and that, in this 
latter case, I would give him an order upon it to an English 
publisher, who should pay him those fifty ducats.” I must 
further mention a declaration made in this matter by Baron 
Pasqualati, and Dr. von Adlersburg, advocate to the court, 
and an address of Beethoven’s to the performers of London. 
From that declaration, dated October 20th, 1814, it 
appears that Beethoven had in no wise relinquished to 
Maelzel the copyright of that work; and in the address to 
the performers of London, of the 25th of July, 1814, 
Beethoven adverts to the circumstance at Munich, and 
expressly says— “The performance of these works (the 
Battle-Symphony, and Wellington’s Battle of Vittoria) by M. 
Maelzel is an imposition upon the public, and a wrong done 
to me, inasmuch as he has obtained possession of them in a 
surreptitious manner.” He further warns them against that 
“mutilated” work; for it was ascertained that Maelzel had 
not been able to get at all the orchestral parts, and had 
therefore employed some one to compose what was 
deficient. 


This disgraceful proceeding I have deemed it my duty to 
state here without reserve, as its effect, both on 
Beethoven’s temper, and on his professional activity, was 
extremely injurious. It served also to increase his mistrust 
of those about him to such a degree that for a considerable 
time it was impossible to hold intercourse with him. It was, 
moreover, owing to this cause that from this time forward 
Beethoven had most of his compositions copied at home, or, 
as this was not always practicable, that he was incessantly 
overlooking his copyists, or setting others to overlook them, 
for he considered them all as dishonest and open to bribery, 
of which indeed he had sufficient proofs. By that 
circumstance, of course, his suspicion on this point was 
kept continually awake; and, after such an encroachment 
upon his property, who would imagine that Beethoven could 
ever allow this pseudo-friend to hold intercourse with him, 
though indeed only by letter? This, nevertheless, was the 
case. When M. Maelzel was striving to bring his metronome 
into vogue, he applied, in preference, to Beethoven, at the 
same time intimating that he had then in hand an acoustic 
machine, by means of which the Composer would be 
enabled to conduct his Orchestra. Maelzel’s letter on this 
subject, dated Paris, April 19th, 1818, lies before me, and 
communicates this intelligence. Nay, he even proposes in it 
that Beethoven should accompany him in a journey to 
England. Beethoven expressed his approbation of the 
metronome in a letter to Maelzel, but of the promised 
machine he never heard another syllable. 


I shall here take leave to state that it was in the year 
1814 that I first made Beethoven’s personal acquaintance, 
which I had long been particularly desirous to do. He was 
the man whom I worshipped like an idol, the composer all 
of whose works I heard and even practised during my 
studies at the Gymnasium of Olmutz, and all the public 
performances of which I now, as a member of the 
University of Vienna, made a point of attending. It was in 
the first months of 1814 that I found an opportunity to 
deliver, instead of another person, to Beethoven, who was 
then lodging in the house of Baron von Pasqualati, a note to 
which an immediate answer was required. He wrote an 
answer, asking meanwhile several questions, and, short as 
was this conversation, and though Beethoven took no 
farther notice of the bearer of the note, who had scarcely 
arrived at manhood, my longing merely to hear the voice of 
the man for whom I felt infinitely more esteem than for 
Kant and the whole corpus juris put together, was gratified, 
and the acquaintance, subsequently so important and 
eventful to me, was made. It was, however, not till the 
beginning of the year 1816 that I met him almost daily at a 
particular hour at the Flowerpot Tavern, and thus came 
into closer contact with him. But if I followed him with my 
veneration before my personal acquaintance with him, after 
that I was bound to him as though by a spell. Nothing that 
concerned him now escaped me, and, wherever I merely 
conjectured him to be, there I insinuated myself, and 
always accosted him frankly: a hearty shake of the hand 
invariably told me that I was not troublesome to him. The 


principal object for meeting at the above-mentioned place, 
where M. Pinterics, a friend of Beethoven’s, a man 
universally respected, and a Captain in the Emperor’s 
German Guard, were our never-failing companions, was the 
reading of the newspapers, a daily necessity to Beethoven. 
From that place he frequently permitted me to attend him 
in his walks, a privilege which I accounted one of the 
greatest felicities of my life, and for which, though 
overloaded with studies, I always contrived to find plenty of 
time. To render him service, whenever and wherever he 
needed it, became from that moment, till his decease, my 
bounden duty; and any commission that he gave me took 
precedence of every other engagement. 

In the year 1814, Beethoven lost his old patron, Prince 
Carl von Lichnowsky, who died on the 15th of April. 

The remarkable political epoch, when, in the autumn of 
1814, the allied sovereigns and many other distinguished 
personages from the confederated states of Europe met in 
congress at Vienna, was likewise of importance and of 
pecuniary benefit to Beethoven. He was requested by the 
magistracy of the city of Vienna to set to music, as a 
Cantata, a poem by Dr. Weissenbach, of Salzburg, the 
purport of which was to welcome the illustrious visitors on 
their arrival within the walls of ancient Vindobona. It is the 
Cantata Der glorreiche Augenblick (The Glorious Moment), 
which has but very recently been published, with a 
different text, by the title of “Preis der Tonkunst” (Praise of 
Music). That this is one of the least meritorious of 
Beethoven’s works every one must admit: he himself 


attached no value to it, though it procured him the diploma 
of citizenship of Vienna. As reasons for the inferiority of 
this composition may be assigned the very short time 
allowed him for the work, and the “barbarous text,” from 
which his imagination could not derive a single spark of 
inspiration. With respect to the latter, several curious 
scenes took place with the author, who was so hampered by 
the composer, that at last he was glad to relinquish the task 
of polishing to another. This Cantata was performed, 
together with the Battle of Vittoria and the A major 
Symphony, on the 29th of November, in the presence of the 
foreign sovereigns, some of whom made handsome 
presents to the composer. 

Those memorable winter months at the end of 1814, and 
the commencement of 1815, were important to Beethoven 
in another respect. Numbers of the distinguished foreign 
visitors thronged to him to pay him their homage, and it 
was more especially at the parties of the Russian 
ambassador, Prince Rasumowsky, that the sovereign of the 
realm of harmony was accustomed to receive this. It is well 
known that the testimonies of warm esteem paid to 
Beethoven in the apartments of the Archduke Rudolph, by 
the highest personages who sought him there, were equally 
cordial and affecting. An interview of this kind with the 
Empress of Russia was particularly interesting, and 
Beethoven could not call it to mind without emotion. He 
used afterwards to relate, jocosely, how he had suffered the 
crowned heads to pay court to him, and what an air of 
importance he had at such times assumed. How differently, 


alas! did he fare ten years later! It was a new world, as it 
were, in which we all lived ten years afterwards in Vienna, 
where but one name — the name of Rossini — was destined 
to be thought of any value. 

These extraordinary tokens of favour, conferred about 
that time on our Beethoven, made no change whatever in 
him: he continued to be just what he was before — 
Beethoven. In the spring of 1815 he gave several public 
performances of his A major Symphony, which had puzzled 
certain reviewers abroad as well as at home, to such a 
degree, that some of them went so far as to declare that 
“the extravagances of his genius had reached the ne plus 
ultra, and that Beethoven was now quite ripe for the mad- 
house.” Oh! the pitiful creatures! It is much to be regretted 
that there should have been among them professional men, 
who sought in every possible way to mortify Beethoven, 
who themselves would fain have scaled Parnassus by force, 
and had scarcely ascended a few steps before they were 
seized with dizziness and tumbled backward to the bottom. 
One of these egotists, after a fall of this kind, cringed and 
bowed down to the very dust before Beethoven, beseeching 
that he would assist him to rise again, but it was too late. 

From this brief intimation, the reader may infer that, 
notwithstanding the gigantic greatness to which Beethoven 
had then attained, he was pursued by envy and hatred, 
though he turned out of every one’s way, and ceased to 
hold intercourse with any of his professional brethren. He 
perceived but too clearly that all these gentry felt humbled 
and uncomfortable in his presence. Even M. Kanne, with 


whom he had most associated in early years, and to whose 
eminent talents he always paid the highest respect, was not 
oftener than twice or three times a-year in his company. 

In the summer of 1815, Beethoven occupied himself 
exclusively with the composition, or instrumentation, of the 
“Scotch Songs,” for Mr. George Thompson, of Edinburgh, 
the collector of national songs, who paid him a 
considerable sum for the work, as is evident from the 
correspondence. How many of these Scotch songs 
Beethoven set to music it was not possible for me to 
ascertain; but I believe that not near all of them have been 
published. 

In the autumn of 1815, died his elder brother Carl, who 
held the office of cashier in the national bank of Austria. 
With the death of this brother commenced a new epoch for 
our Beethoven, an epoch of incidents and facts difficult to 
relate; and, could I here lay down my pen and leave the 
continuation of my work to another, I should feel myself 
truly happy. Here begins a most painful situation for the 
biographer who adopts this motto: “Do justice to the dead, 
and spare the living: with the former fulfil the desire of the 
deceased; with the latter, do the duty of the Christian, and 
leave Him who is above to judge.” 

To evade this dilemma is utterly impossible: it would be 
the same thing as to close here at once the biography of 
Beethoven, which the whole musical world desires to have 
as complete as possible, and which from this time acquires 
a higher interest; for not only is Beethoven brought, for the 
first time, by a conflict of circumstances, into closer contact 


with civil life, and binds up the rod for scourging his own 
back, but, through these new conflicts, the moral man 
Beethoven first gains occasion to show himself in all his 
energy, and even momentarily to outweigh the creative 
genius. 

The value of that brother Carl, while living, to Beethoven 
we have several times had occasion to show. Whether it 
might not have been desirable for his creative genius, as 
well as for his peace with the world, that this brother had 
died many years earlier, I will not pretend to decide, but 
shall merely assert, that he ought not, on many accounts, to 
have died before Beethoven, as he left him burdens that 
could not fail to crush him but too speedily. In his will, 
dated November 14, 1815, Carl van Beethoven begged his 
brother Ludwig to take upon himself the guardianship of 
the son whom he left behind. How our Beethoven fulfilled 
this request will be shown in the sequel. 

In a letter of the 22nd of November, 1815, to M. Ries, 
Beethoven himself mentions the death of this brother, 
adding, “And I cannot estimate what I have given him to 
render his life more comfortable at less than 10,000 florins” 
(10,000 francs) — by which Beethoven cannot possibly 
mean all that he had given to his brother during his whole 
life, for that he was himself least capable of calculating. In 
the same letter he says, “He” — namely, his deceased 
brother,— “had a bad wife;” and if he had added, “both had 
a son who is now to be my son,” he would have 
comprehended in one sentence the sources of the severest 
affliction of his future life. 


At the death of his father, Beethoven’s nephew was about 
eight years old, a handsome boy, the quality of whose mind 
also authorised great hopes. Perceiving this, and 
considering, on the other hand, what would become of him 
if he continued with his mother, he resolved to adopt him as 
his son. But, as the boy’s mother protested against this, 
while Beethoven persevered in his resolution, supporting 
himself upon the last will of his brother, the matter led to a 
lawsuit, the proceedings in which were commenced by the 
widow. 

Before I continue the narrative of this unhappy 
transaction, it is necessary to mention another unpleasant 
circumstance relating to our master. Precisely at the time 
when Beethoven’s young nephew became the bone of 
contention between his mother and his uncle, the interests 
of music in Vienna suffered severely through the failure of 
Prince Lobkowitz. This nobleman, who had become lessee 
of the Imperial Court Theatre — not for the sake of lucre, 
but out of genuine love to the arts — carried his zeal for all 
that is sublime and beautiful too far, and was obliged 
suddenly to stop. Owing to this circumstance, Beethoven 
lost the portion contributed by the prince to the pension 
settled upon him in 1809; and, as for any restitution, that 
was wholly out the question. Thus we see that the amount 
of that pension, reduced to one-fifth by the finance-patent 
in 1811, was now still further diminished. 

At the time when the suit in question commenced (1816) 
Beethoven was engaged in setting up a household 
establishment of his own, which appeared to him to be 


indispensably necessary if he meant to keep his nephew, 
unassailed by the world, under his own care. Upon this 
prosaic business, so incongruous with all his habits, he fell 
to work, as he did upon everything else, earnestly and 
zealously. By way of intermezzo, I shall just introduce a 
little specimen of the manner in which he set about it. He 
seems to have made his first inquiries of a person 
conversant with housekeeping: a paper, containing on the 
left Beethoven’s questions, and on the right the answers to 
them, written in masculine hand, is an interesting 
document of his spirit of enterprise. He asks, for instance: 

“1. What is a proper allowance for two servants for 
dinner and supper, both as to quality and quantity?” 

On the right-hand side is given the answer, in most 
minute detail. 

“2. How often should one give them meat? — Ought they 
to have it both at dinner and supper? 

“3. Do the servants take their meals off the victuals 
cooked for the master, or have they their own separately: 
that is, have they different victuals from what the master 
has? 

“4. How many pounds of butchers’ meat are allowed for 
three persons?” 

In this way the new housekeeper proceeds, and we 
discover in it a pleasing proof of his humanity. 

The suit between Beethoven and his sister-in-law was 
carried before the court of nobles, the Landrecht of Lower 
Austria; the complaint was heard, and the proceedings 


were continued for a considerable time. The notion that the 
van prefixed to Beethoven’s name was, like the German 
von, an indication of noble birth, seems to have been 
current in Austria from ancient times; the court, therefore, 
required no further evidence on that point. This suit did not 
hinge upon a point of law, a matter of meum and tuum, but 
Beethoven had to prove that his sister-in-law was an 
immoral woman, and consequently unfit to bring up her 
son. From the preceding part of this biography we have 
learned sufficient of his moral character, and likewise of his 
temper, to conceive how painful was the task which the 
necessity of furnishing evidence to this effect imposed upon 
our Beethoven — upon him to whom anything doubtful and 
equivocal in morals and character was so disgusting in any 
person that he could not bear to hear that person 
mentioned, and still less suffer him to come near him; and 
now, in order to rescue a child from certain perdition, to be 
compelled to expose in a court of justice the life led by one 
so nearly related to himself! The agitation in which he was 
kept for a long time by this circumstance deprived him of 
all equanimity; and had he not been absolutely forced to 
work, in order to support himself and his nephew, who had 
been provisionally given up to him on the part of the court, 
we should not have seen one great work produced by him 
during that inauspicious period; for even the 8th Symphony, 
which was performed for the first time in 1817, was 
fortunately conceived and partly composed before the 
commencement of that lawsuit. 


In the course of the legal proceedings, which had already 
lasted a considerable time, it was intimated to the court 
that the word van, of Dutch origin, does not ennoble the 
family to whose name it is prefixed, according to the laws 
of Holland; that, in the province of the Rhine, in which 
Beethoven was born, it was held to be of no higher value; 
that, consequently, the halo of nobility ought to be stripped 
from this van in Austria also. Beethoven was accordingly 
required to produce proofs of his nobility. “My nobility,” he 
exclaimed, with emphasis, “is here and here!” pointing to 
his breast and his head: but the court refused to allow the 
validity of the claim, and transferred the acts to the city 
magistracy of Vienna, as the proper court for commoners — 
after it had, however, by decision in the first instance, 
already acknowledged Beethoven’s guardianship over his 
nephew. 

This procedure, the transfer of the acts to the civil 
tribunal, though perfectly according to law, drove 
Beethoven beside himself; for he considered it as the 
grossest insult that he had ever received, and as an 
unjustifiable depreciation and humiliation of the artist — an 
impression too deep to be ever erased from his mind. But 
for his advocate, who strove, with the affection of a friend, 
to allay his resentment on account of a resolution in exact 
accordance with the law, Beethoven would have quitted the 
country. 

Just at the moment when the deeply-mortified master 
was indulging the hope that this suit, which had already 
lasted for some years, and occasioned him so much 


vexation and loss of time (during which time his nephew 
had been passed from hand to hand, and the system of 
instruction and education been changed as often as his 
coat), would soon be definitively terminated, the 
magistracy of Vienna reversed the decision of the tribunal 
of the nobles, and appointed Beethoven’s sister-in-law 
guardian of her son. The consequence was that the suit was 
commenced afresh, and it was only after repeated 
unpleasant discussions, and through the indefatigable 
exertions of his advocate, that it was brought to a close in 
the year 1820; the Court of Appeal having confirmed the 
first decision of the Landrecht of Lower Austria. From 
Beethoven’s memorial to the Court of Appeal, dated 
January 7th, 1820, which was written by himself, and the 
original of which lies before me, I extract the following 
characteristic passage: — 

“My wishes and my efforts have no other aim than that 
the boy may receive the best possible education, as his 
Capacity authorises the indulgence of the fairest hopes, and 
that the expectation which his father built upon my 
fraternal love may be fulfilled. The shoot is still flexible, 
but, if more time be wasted, it will grow crooked for want 
of the training hand of the gardener; and upright bearing, 
intellect, and character will be lost for ever. I know not a 
more sacred duty than the superintendence of the 
education and formation of a child. The duty of 
guardianship can only consist in this — to appreciate what 
is good and to take such measures as are conformable with 
the object in view; then only has it devoted its zealous 


attention to the welfare of its ward: but in obstructing what 
is good it has ever neglected its duty.” 

Amidst these troubles, Beethoven needed other 
supporters besides his friend and legal adviser, Dr. Bach, to 
cheer him up and to keep him from sinking under them. 
These tried friends were too much concerned with his 
professional pursuits, as well as with the transactions of his 
life, not to be named here. They are M. C. Bernard, the 
esteemed poet and editor of the “Wiener Zeitung,” M. 
Peters, counsel to Prince Lobkowitz; and M. Oliva, at 
present professor of German literature in St. Petersburg. It 
was the second whom the Court of Appeal appointed co- 
guardian with Beethoven, at the special desire of the latter, 
on the ground of his deafness. 

As it has been already observed, the boy, the object of 
this long dispute, had, during the course of it frequently to 
change his home, studies, and whole plan of education. 
Sometimes he was with his uncle, sometimes with his 
mother, and at others again at some school. But, 
notwithstanding this incessant change, his progress in 
music and in the sciences, especially in philology, was fully 
adequate to his capacity; and thus it seemed as though 
Beethoven would one day receive well-merited thanks, and 
that he would have joy, nothing but joy, over his nephew, in 
return for the inexpressible afflictions and mortifications 
which he had undergone during this suit of four years’ 
continuance, and for the unexampled affection, care, nay 
even sacrifices, with which he prosecuted his education. 


Whether this prospect was realised, whether his hopes 
were accomplished, we shall see hereafter. 

Before I again take up the thread of events in 
Beethoven’s life, I think this may not be an unfit place for a 
cursory notice of the proceedings of a small association, 
composed of professional men and accomplished amateurs, 
which, though it was not intimately connected with the 
events of Beethoven’s life, and neither had, nor could have, 
any influence upon them, yet furnishes occasion for 
showing in what favour and honour Beethoven’s 
compositions, especially the chamber music, that really 
inexhaustible mine of the profoundest and most expressive 
musical poetry, was held by the better portion of the Vienna 
dilettanti and performers. The task undertaken by this 
modest society was to execute classic music in the chamber 
style, and Beethoven’s in preference, before a small circle 
of auditors, capable of relishing its beauties. M. Carl 
Czerny gave the impulse to this society, so worthy of record 
in the history of the art, and was upon the whole its guiding 
principle. The meetings were held at his residence in the 
forenoon of every Sunday, and were continued with 
gradually increasing interest for three successive winters. 
It was another sort of divine worship, to which every one 
without exception and without announcement had free 
access. To the peculiar gratification of M. Czerny, 
Beethoven previously went through several of his greatest 
works with him, and frequently attended the performance 
at his side, and his presence had the effect of heightening 
the interest felt by all the members of the society to the 


warmest enthusiasm. At the pianoforte M. Czerny had 
worthy assistants in the accomplished Baroness Dorothea 
von Ertmann (to whom Beethoven dedicated his Sonata, O), 
and in Messrs. Steiner, von Felsburg, and Pfaller, in the 
civil service of the Imperial government. The concourse to 
this musical stoa, where every one might make himself 
acquainted with all that was most sublime, or at least 
acquire clearer conceptions of it, was always extraordinary; 
and kindred spirits there found opportunity for learning to 
know and to esteem each other. All foreign professional 
men and connoisseurs, who in their own countries could 
gain but obscure notions of the spirit of Beethoven’s music, 
here found themselves at the fountain-head of the purest 
poesy, which never flowed so clear and so brilliant since 
those memorable parties at Prince Lichnowsky’s (of which 
mention has been made in the first period), and perhaps 
never may again in that place where this gigantic genius, 
so far in advance of his age, lived and wrought. For, indeed, 
so totally is everything, both in prose and poetry, changed 
there since his time, that this master-mind is become 
almost a stranger in his earthly home. The doors of that 
memorable school, which powerfully elevated the mind and 
heart of all who frequented it, closed at the end of the third 
winter course for ever, because M. Czerny began 
thenceforward to devote himself to composition; and, with 
the opening of the Italian Opera, which speedily followed, 
all incitement to the cultivation of Beethoven’s pianoforte 
music ceased. Thus it would be very likely that foreigners 
might now in vain seek an opportunity to hear a Sonata of 


Beethoven’s in Vienna; for the banners of the present day 
are no longer inscribed with his immortal name. 

The next event, directly affecting Beethoven, before the 
suit with his sister-in-law was quite over, and requiring to 
be recorded here, is the death of Prince Kinsky, whose heirs 
refused to pay the stipulated portion of the pension granted 
in 1809. The matter was accordingly brought into court, 
and Beethoven was more fortunate in this instance than he 
had been with regard to the share of Prince Lobkowitz. He 
recovered rather more than 300 florins, so that, with the 
600 contributed by the Archduke Rudolph, he received 
thenceforward a yearly pension of 900 florins (about 600 
rix-dollars), which he enjoyed without further diminution as 
long as he lived. 

The nomination of his most illustrious pupil, the 
Archduke just mentioned, whom he had raised to a high 
degree of proficiency, and who was the only one of his 
scholars that Beethoven had at the same time instructed in 
the theory of harmony — the nomination of this 
accomplished prince to be Archbishop of Olmutz, brought 
back our master to that branch of music which is the most 
sublime and likewise the most difficult, and for which, 
together with the Symphony, he had the greatest 
predilection, as he frequently declared. He resolved, 
namely, to write a grand Mass for the installation of the 
Archduke in his archiepiscopal see, which was fixed for the 
9th of March, 1820. It was in the winter of 1818-19, that he 
set about this new work; the first movement of which, 
however, was of such vast dimensions, that it was 


impossible to calculate what time it would take to complete 
the work upon the same scale. It is necessary here to 
observe that, in those years, Beethoven, in spite of the 
troubles which he had undergone, enjoyed excellent health. 
At the very commencement of this new labour, he seemed 
to be quite a different man. The change was more 
particularly noticed by his earlier friends; and I must 
confess that, never, before or since that time, have I seen 
Beethoven in such a state of absolute abstraction from the 
world as was the case, more especially in the year 1819. 
Nay, were I not already past the age of forty, and had to 
judge of that state of mind and soul of my noble friend with 
the understanding of a youth of twenty, I should have many 
anecdotes of that remarkable period to relate, as another 
has done of earlier years, but which, after all, are but 
anecdotes, and ought no more to have been brought before 
a public forum than the table-talk of Martin Luther should 
have been. 

In the year 1819, while engaged in the composition of his 
second Mass, Beethoven was truly the boisterous, heaven- 
storming giant, and more particularly in the autumn, when 
he wrote the Credo, with the exceedingly difficult fugue. He 
lived at that time at Modling, in the Hafner House, as it is 
called, where I paid him frequent visits, and witnessed 
most extraordinary incidents, many of them arising from 
the mismanagement of his domestic affairs: for he had 
continued to keep house ever since 1816, though his 
nephew was at an academy, and he, of course, quite alone. 
To enable the reader to form a clear conception of his 


domestic life at that period, and thence to draw the 
conclusion under what a yoke, imposed in a great measure 
by himself, this man sighed and suffered, and in what a 
state of constant irritation his temper was kept by it, I need 
but lay before him a short extract from his journal, which, 
for a period of several years, I possess in his own hand- 
writing. 


“1819. 


“31st January. Given warning to the housekeeper. 

15th February. The kitchen-maid came. 

8th March. The kitchen-maid gave a fortnight’s warning. 

22nd of this month, the new housekeeper came. 

12th May. Arrived at Modling. 

Miser et pauper sum. 

14th May. The housemaid came; to have six florins per 
month. 

20th July. Given warning to the housekeeper. 


1820. 


17th April. The kitchen-maid came. A bad day. (This 
means that he had nothing to eat, because all the victuals 
were spoiled through long waiting.) 

16th May. Given warning to the kitchen-maid. 

19th. The kitchen-maid left. 

30th. The woman came. 

1st July. The kitchen-maid arrived. 

28th. At night, the kitchen-maid ran away. 


30th. The woman from Unter-Dobling came. 

The four bad days, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th August. 
Dined at Lerchenfeld. 

28th. The woman’s month expires. 

6th September. The girl came. 

22nd October. The girl left. 

12th December. The kitchen-maid came. 

18th. Given warning to the kitchen-maid. 

27th. The new housemaid came.” 

But enough of this lamentable spectacle of domestic 
confusion! — and enough too of matter for incessant 
vexation for the master of a house, who concerns or is 
obliged to concern himself about such details. But such was 
Beethoven’s domestic state, with very little alteration, till 
his death. The impossibility of making himself understood 
by his servants was the principal cause of the incessant 
changes, by which, it is true, nothing whatever was gained. 

Let us now turn from the prosaic to the poetical side of 
his life. 

At the time when the Archduke Rudolph was preparing 
for his journey to Olmutz, the Mass destined for the 
ceremony of his installation was scarcely one third finished; 
which, taking into account the time usually occupied by 
him in correcting each of his great works, was as much as 
to say that the first movement was not yet completed. And 
to state here at once when Beethoven gave the last finish to 
this his greatest work, I may add that it was not till the 
summer of 1822 at Baden (near Vienna), after he had been 
labouring more than three years at this gigantic 


performance. Thus the mass was finished only two years 
too late for its original destination. 

In the winter months of 1821-22, Beethoven wrote the 
three piano-forte Sonatas, O, 110, and 111. The Grand 
Sonata in B major, O, he wrote during the suit with his 
sister-in-law. In the summer of 1819, just at the time when 
he was engaged in the composition of the Credo, he 
complied also with the urgent solicitations of a musical 
society consisting of seven members, who were then 
accustomed to play at the tavern balls, in the Briel, near 
Modling, and composed some Waltzes for them, and even 
wrote out the parts. On account of the striking contrast 
displayed by that genius, which could move at one and the 
same time in the highest regions of musical poetry and in 
the ball-room, I made inquiry some years afterwards, when 
the master had once mentioned the circumstance, after this 
light-winged progeny; but the society in question was then 
broken up, and thus my search proved fruitless. Beethoven, 
too, had lost the score of these Waltzes. While he was 
engaged in the composition of the grand mass, I do not 
recollect his having written anything further than a few 
numbers of Bagatelles. Mr. P, the publisher of Leipzig, for 
whom they were destined, wrote to him after he had 
received them, intimating that he did not consider them 
worth the price agreed upon (ten ducats, I believe), and 
added the remark, that Beethoven ought to deem it 
beneath him to waste his time on trifles such as anybody 
might produce. Would that Mr. P. could have witnessed the 
effect of this well-meant lecture on the outrageous 


composer! It was, nevertheless, a salutary lecture, and 
came just at the right time, for the great master took 
pleasure in such relaxations of his powers (which at that 
time, it is true, he needed), and had written many more 
Bagatelles of the same kind. Dormitat aliquando Homerus. 
From the foregoing particulars the reader may infer that 
the price of the four last-mentioned Sonatas and his 
pension constituted the whole of Beethoven’s income from 
the year 1818 to 1822, just at a time when he had a 
considerable annual sum to pay for the education of his 
nephew, and when the preceding years of dearth had an 
injurious influence upon him. The state of his finances may 
be more clearly seen from the letters addressed to M. Ries, 
which, however (especially those written in 1819 and 
1820), ought not to have been exposed to the public eye, 
but should have been suppressed by his friends Wegeler 
and Ries; for the tenor of those letters would lead one to 
suppose either that Beethoven was almost starving, or that, 
like the modern composers, he had written notes solely for 
money. This, however, was not the case, though it is a fact 
that his income during that period was far from covering 
his expenses. It was not until 1825 that the Mass was sold 
to a publisher. It was consequently in the years 1820 and 
1821 that Beethoven suffered real want, as he was 
determined not to add any new debts to those which he had 
previously incurred. And yet, if the truth must be told, the 
privations which he suffered were voluntary; for he was in 
possession of some bank shares, which might have placed 
him above any want, if he had chosen to dispose of them. 


When, therefore, we hear that those four days marked in 
his Journal for 1820 as “bad days” were such, when, quite 
destitute of money, he was obliged to make his dinner of a 
few biscuits and a glass of beer, as I have heard from his 
own lips, I, for my part, am disposed to seek in that fact the 
origin of his subsequent parsimony, which served only to 
enrich an unworthy laughing heir; but more upon this 
subject in the proper place. 

Of the year 1821 there is nothing particular to relate 
excepting an anecdote characteristic of his household 
system: it went on in its usual way. In the spring of that 
year, he again removed with bag and baggage to Dobling. 
On arranging his musical matters there, he missed the 
score of the first movement (Kyrie) of his grand Mass. All 
search for it proved vain, and Beethoven was irritated to 
the highest degree at the loss, which was irreparable; when 
lo! several days afterwards the whole Kyrie was found, but 
in what condition! The large sheets, which looked just like 
waste paper, seemed to the old housekeeper the very thing 
for wrapping up boots, shoes, and kitchen utensils, for 
which purpose she had torn most of them in half. When 
Beethoven saw the treatment to which this production of 
his genius had been subjected, he could not refrain from 
laughing at this droll scene, after a short gust of passion, 
and after the sheets had been cleaned from all the soils 
contracted in such unseemly company. 

The 3rd of October, 1822 — the name-day of the Emperor 
Francis — was fixed for the opening of the new theatre in 
the Josephstadt, on which occasion the music to Die Ruinen 


von Athen, (The Ruins of Athens) which Beethoven wrote in 
1812, for the opening of the new theatre in Pesth, with a 
new text adapted to time and place, by Carl Meisel, several 
new pieces, and a new Overture, was to be performed. 

In the month of July, Beethoven set about this new work; 
but that summer, which he passed in Baden, was 
remarkably hot, and therefore, he liked to seek the shade of 
the neighbouring woods, rather than to swelter in the 
house. It was not till the hottest part of the season was 
over, and then the day fixed for the opening was not far 
distant, that he fell to work in good earnest; and I recollect 
well, that the ballet-master was put to a pinch about a new 
composed chorus with a dance. He was in urgent want of 
the music for rehearsal, but Beethoven would not part with 
it, because he had not done filing and polishing. Thus it was 
not till the afternoon of the day when the first performance 
was to take place, that the orchestra, collected at random 
from all quarters, received the extremely difficult Overture 
in C major, with the double fugue, and that, moreover, with 
a thousand metrical errors. On the evening of the solemn 
opening, when, for want of the necessary rehearsals, not a 
single member of the orchestra was acquainted with his 
part, Beethoven was seated at the piano, having at his side 
the music-director Franz Glaser, as assistant-conductor, and 
I, escaping from my office, led the orchestra. This, as it 
were, ex-tempore solemnization, might justly be 
pronounced a total failure, as far as the music was 
concerned; and it was not till the next day that all the 
orchestral parts were corrected and studied. Beethoven, 


indeed, perceived the vacillation on the stage and in the 
orchestra, but was not sensible that he was the principal 
cause of it, through his intent listening and retarding the 
time. 

On New-Year’s day, 1823, Beethoven, his nephew, and 
myself were seated at dinner, when a New-Year’s card was 
brought from his brother, who lived in the next house, 
signed “Johann van Beethoven, landowner” (Gutsbesitzer); 
Beethoven immediately wrote on the back of it, “Ludwig 
van Beethoven, brainowner” (Hirnbesitzer), and sent it 
back forthwith to the landowner. It was only a few days 
before this whimsical circumstance, that this brother 
braggingly told our master, that he would never be worth 
so much as he (Johann van Beethoven) was. It may easily 
be conceived that our Beethoven was mightily amused by 
this boast. 

During this winter (1823), Beethoven carried into effect 
the resolution which he had long before formed, of offering 
the new Mass, in manuscript, to the European courts, great 
and small, for the sum of fifty ducats — a business which he 
left entirely to my management, which was attended with 
innumerable formalities and difficulties, and required great 
patience. In his invitation to the subscription, Beethoven 
declared this work to be his “greatest” and his “best.” And, 
in that addressed to the King of France, he called it “ceuvre 
le plus accompli.” Only four sovereigns, namely, the 
Emperor of Russia, and the Kings of Prussia, Saxony, and 
France, accepted the offer. Prince Anton von Radziwill, 
governor of Posen, subscribed for the fifth copy, and M. 


Schelble, on behalf of his Cecilia club, at Frankfort on the 
Mayn, for the sixth and last. The first of the sovereigns who 
subscribed was his majesty the King of Prussia. 

A characteristic anecdote is connected with the 
notification made on this subject, through his majesty’s 
ambassador. Whether the Prussian ambassador, the Prince 
von Hatzfeld, had instructions from Berlin, or whether he 
wished, from his own impulse, to see Beethoven decorated 
with a Prussian order, I never knew; but it is a fact, that the 
Prince commissioned the director of chancery, Hofrath W., 
to ask Beethoven whether he might not be disposed to 
prefer a royal order to the fifty ducats; in which case he 
would transmit his wish to Berlin. Beethoven, without a 
moment’s consideration, replied with great emphasis— 
“Fifty ducats!” A striking proof how lightly he prized 
insignia of honour or distinctions in general. Offers of this 
sort he would have invariably declined, proceed from what 
quarter soever they might. Without despising the well- 
merited decoration of an order on the breast of this or that 
artist of his time, he never envied any man that distinction, 
but frequently lashed unmercifully one or the other of his 
contemporaries for their “longing and snapping after 
ribands,” which, according to his notions, were gained only 
at the expense of the truth and the sacredness of art. 

This is the proper place to state that Beethoven applied 
among others to Gothe, relative to the affair of the 
subscription to the Mass, soliciting his recommendation of 
it to the Grand-Duke of Weimar; but Gothe had already 
forgotten our Beethoven, for he did not even deign to 


answer him, and Beethoven felt extremely mortified. This 
was the first and the last time that Beethoven ever asked a 
favour of Gothe. In like manner, his letter on the same 
subject, in his own hand-writing, to the King of Sweden, 
remained unanswered. This correspondence, however, 
carried back Beethoven’s remembrance to the time when 
the King of Sweden, as General Bernadotte, was 
ambassador of the French republic at Vienna; and he 
distinctly recollected that it was really Bernadotte who 
awakened in him the first idea of the Sinfonia eroica. 

The King of France, Louis XVIII., acknowledged the 
transmission of this Mass from Beethoven by sending him a 
heavy gold medal, with his portrait, and on the reverse the 
inscription, “Donné par le Roi a Monsieur Beethoven,” 
which royal present was the more gratifying to him because 
he conceived that he was indebted for it to the influence of 
Cherubini with his Majesty, which he had previously 
solicited. I subjoin this certainly not uninteresting letter, 
copied from Beethoven’s draft of it, which he sent from the 
country to me in the city, with instructions what to do with 
it. 

“Most respected Sir, 

“With great pleasure I seize the opportunity of 
approaching you in writing. In spirit I do so very often, as I 
prize your works above all others of the theatrical class. 
The professional world, however, has to lament that, for a 
long time past, in our Germany at least, no new theatrical 
work of yours has made its appearance. Highly as your 
other works are estimated by competent judges, still it is a 


real loss to the art not to possess any new production of 
your genius for the stage. Genuine art is imperishable, and 
the genuine artist takes heartfelt delight in high 
productions of mind. Just so am I too transported whenever 
I hear a new work of yours, and take a greater interest in it 
than if it were my own; in short, I honour and love you. Did 
not my continual ill health prevent me from seeing you in 
Paris, with what extraordinary pleasure should I converse 
with you on musical subjects! Imagine not that, because I 
am going to ask a favour of you, this is merely the 
introduction to my request. I hope and am convinced that 
you do not impute to me so mean a way of thinking. 

“I have just completed a grand solemn Mass, and 
purpose sending it to the European courts, because I do not 
intend to publish it for the present. I have, therefore, 
despatched, through the French embassy here, an 
invitation to his Majesty the King of France to subscribe to 
this work, and am persuaded that the King will be sure to 
take it upon your recommendation. Ma situation critique 
demande que je ne fixe pas seulement comme ordinaire 
mes voeux au ciel; au contraire, il faut les fixer aussi en bas 
pour les nécessités de la vie. 

“Be the fate of my request to you what it will, I shall 
never cease to love and to respect you, et vous resterez 
toujours celui de mes contemporains que je l’estime le plus. 
Si vous me voulez faire un estréme plaisir, c’était, si vous 
m’ecrivez quelques lignes, ce que me soulagera bien. Lart 
unit tout le monde, — how much more genuine artists! et 


peut-étre vous me dignez aussi, de me mettre — to reckon 
me also among the number. 


Avec le plus haut estime, 
Votre ami et serviteur, 
“BEETHOVEN.” 


A French translation of this letter was sent to Cherubini, 
but he returned no answer. 


THIRD PERIOD. TILL HIS DEATH IN 
1827. PART IT. 


Vindication of the Court of Austria from the charge of neglecting Beethoven — 
His quarrel with a Publisher at Vienna — Mortification arising from his 
Deafness — Wretched Lodging — Beethoven undertakes to write a new Opera, 
but is deterred by the prospect of coming in contact with German Singers — 
His ninth Symphony — Letter from the Archduke Rudolph — Italian Opera at 
Vienna — Flattering Memorial addressed to Beethoven — Concerts — His 
discourtesy to Vocal Performers — His credulity and hasty condemnation of his 
Friends — Is invited to visit England by the Philharmonic Society — Disgraceful 
conduct of Prince Nicholas von Galitzin — Severe illness — He sets aside a 
Fund as a Provision for his Nephew — Ingratitude and Misbehaviour of that 
Youth — Distressing circumstances in which he was involved by him — 
Beethoven's forlorn Situation — His last Illness — His letters to Moscheles — 
He is assisted by the Philharmonic Society — Total value of his Property — His 
Death — Post-mortem Examination. 


THE court of Austria has very frequently been reproached 
by admirers of Beethoven’s with having never done 
anything for him. The charge is true: but, if we examine 
this point more closely, and search for the motives, we shall 
perhaps find some that may excuse the imperial court for 
this backwardness. 

We have already shown in the second period, when 
treating of the Sinfonia eroica, what were Beethoven’s 
political sentiments. There needs, then, no further 
explanation to enable the reader to draw the certain 
conclusion, that a man, in whose head so thoroughly 
republican a spirit had established itself, could not feel 
comfortable in the vicinity of a court, and that this would 
not do anything to serve him. This is quite enough to 


elucidate in the clearest manner Beethoven’s position in 
regard to the imperial court. Had not the Archduke 
Rudolph cherished such an enthusiastic fondness for music, 
and had not his spirit harmonized so entirely with 
Beethoven’s and with his whole nature, he would have fled 
from him as he did from the whole court. The only 
exception was the Archduke Charles, the victor of Aspern, 
whom Beethoven always mentioned with veneration, as he 
knew to a certainty how well the illustrious hero could 
appreciate him; and this prince alone had admittance to his 
brother the Archduke Rudolph, when Beethoven was with 
him. This liberal patron of arts and artists, who united the 
purest humanity with the warmest attachment to his great 
instructor, probably adopted this precaution for the 
purpose of avoiding any collision with other members of the 
imperial family, The excellent Count Moritz von Lichnowsky 
tried for a long time in vain to produce a change in 
Beethoven’s sentiments on this point, till, in 1823, his 
efforts were, in some degree, successful. In the February of 
that year, this noble and indefatigable friend proposed to 
Count Moritz von Dietrichstein, at that time director of 
music to the court, that Beethoven should be commissioned 
to compose a Mass for His Majesty the Emperor, hoping by 
this expedient to bring the master nearer to the court, and, 
as it were, to reconcile it with him. Count von Dietrichstein, 
a profound connoisseur, immediately acceded to the 
suggestion, and I am enabled to communicate the results 
from the correspondence which took place between the two 
counts and Beethoven on the subject. 


In a letter, dated the 23rd of February, from Count 
Dietrichstein to Count Lichnowsky, he writes, among other 
things, as follows: — 

“Dear Friend, 

“ ...[ here send you also the score of a Mass, by Reutter, 
which Beethoven wished to see. It is true that His Majesty 
the Emperor is fond of this style; but Beethoven, if he 
writes a Mass, need not stick to that. Let him follow the 
impulse of his great genius, and merely attend to the 
following points: — Not to make the Mass too long or too 
difficult in the execution; — to let it be a Tutti-Mass, and in 
the vocal parts to introduce only short soprano and alto 
solos (for which I have two capital singing boys) — but 
neither tenor, nor bass, nor organ solos. As to the 
instruments, he may introduce a violin, or oboe, or clarinet 
solo, if he likes. 

“His Majesty is very fond of fugues, when well executed, 
but not too long; — the Sanctus, with the Hosanna, as short 
as possible, in order not to delay the Transubstantiation; 
and, if I may venture to add, on my own account, the Dona 
nobis pacem, connected with the Agnus Dei, without any 
particular break, and kept soft; which, in two Masses by 
Handel, (compiled from his Anthems) — in two Masses of 
Naumann’s and the Abbé Stadler’s — produces a 
particularly fine effect. 

“Such are, briefly, according to my experience, the points 
to be observed; and I should congratulate myself, the court, 
and the art, if our great Beethoven would speedily set 
about the work.” 


Beethoven accepted this commission with pleasure. 
Accompanied by Count Lichnowsky, he called forthwith 
upon Count Dietrichstein, to confer more at large on the 
subject, and resolved to fall to work immediately; but this 
was all he did — not a step further could he be induced to 
stir. It was not any political crotchet that occasioned this 
stoppage. Frequent indisposition, a complaint of the eyes, 
and an untoward circumstance of an unexpected nature, 
were the causes of his deferring this undertaking. It was, 
moreover, just in the next autumn that the ideas of the 9th 
Symphony began to haunt his brain; and thus it happened 
that he thought no more of the Mass for the Emperor. 

The unpleasant circumstance just alluded to arose out of 
a dispute with a publishing-house at Vienna (not now in 
existence), which was attended with consequences 
disagreeable to Beethoven. This house had long 
entertained the plan of drawing our master so entirely into 
its interest, that he should bind himself by contract to make 
over to it exclusively all that he should in future write. At 
the same time, this firm proposed to enter jointly with him 
into the publication of his complete works; a proposal 
which, in my opinion, was most favourable for Beethoven, 
and would very probably have been accepted, had it not 
been made dependent on the former plan. A formal scale 
(the original of which, with marginal remarks in 
Beethoven’s own hand, is in my possession) was, in 
consequence, laid before him by the firm in question, in 
which every species of composition, from the Symphony 
and the Oratorio, down to the Song, was specified, together 


with the sum which it offered to pay for each. This tarif 
Beethoven was to sign. He consulted several persons on the 
subject, and, most of them having dissuaded him from 
entering into the engagement, he refused to place himself 
in a dependence so revolting to his whole nature. Why 
should no other publisher be allowed to adorn his shop with 
a work of Beethoven’s, when the house in question already 
had so many of them? And why should the great master 
suffer his hands to be so tied as not to have the chance of 
getting a larger sum for this or that work from some other 
quarter? And why, besides, desire to secure a monopoly of 
the productions of mind? 

As then the above plan failed to lead to the wished-for 
result, the other connected with it, relative to the 
publication of the collected works, likewise fell to the 
ground. The firm, in consequence, demanded of Beethoven 
the speedy repayment of the sum of eight hundred florins, 
advanced to him just at a time when he was in a very 
necessitous state, as not a single copy of the new Mass had 
yet found a subscriber. Highly indignant at the unfeeling 
conduct of a man who called himself his friend, and whose 
business had been for a long period so much indebted to 
Beethoven, our master directed his friend Dr. Bach to serve 
that house with a counter-requisition, insisting on its 
publishing immediately the manuscripts which had been for 
many years in its possession; namely — the first Overture 
to Fidelio — the Cantata Der glorreiche Augenblick (The 
Glorious Moment) — and several more; alleging, as a legal 
ground, that it was important to the mental as well as to 


the material interest of the author, that the productions of 
his mind should not be shut up for a series of years under 
lock and key. The other party replied— “We have bought 
and paid for those manuscripts, consequently they are our 
property, and we have a right to do what we please with 
them.” Dr. Bach dissuaded Beethoven from carrying the 
affair into court, for he knew, from the suit with his sister- 
in-law, what a mischievous effect such judicial proceedings 
had upon his temper and his professional activity, both of 
which had already suffered in a high degree. He advised 
him to dispose of a bank share, in order to discharge the 
debt due to the publisher; but it was not till after long 
resistance that Beethoven could be prevailed upon to 
comply. 

I mention this circumstance, which was one of the most 
galling occurrences in the life of the great master, for the 
purpose of showing, at the same time, how highly he prized 
his artistical freedom and independence. On the other 
hand, we see his small savings again diminished in 
consequence of this incident. Shortly before, one share 
parted with to pay a debt due to a true friend; and now, 
another to satisfy the house in question — what trials for 
the temper of one struggling with continual indisposition 
and annoyance! 

In the spring of 1823, Beethoven again took up his 
quarters in the pleasant village of Hetzendorf, where the 
Baron von Pronay assigned to him a suite of apartments in 
his beautiful villa. Supremely happy as he felt, when, in the 
first days of his residence there, he explored the noble 


park, or overlooked the charming landscape from his 
windows; yet he soon took a dislike to the place, and for no 
other reason than because “the Baron, whenever he met 
him, was continually making too profound obeisances to 
him.” On the 24th of August, he wrote to me that he could 
not stay there any longer, and requested me to be with him 
by five o’clock the following morning, to accompany him to 
Baden, and assist him to seek lodgings there. I did as he 
desired; and off he started, with bag and baggage, for 
Baden, though he had already paid for his lodgings at 
Hetzendorf for the whole of the summer. His English piano- 
forte, made by Broadwood, presented to him several years 
before by Ferdinand Ries, John Cramer, and Sir George 
Smart, accompanied him in all these peregrinations. At the 
sale of Beethoven’s effects, this instrument was purchased 
by the court-agent, von Spina, of Vienna, in whose 
possession it still remains. 

At that villa, in Hetzendorf, Beethoven wrote the Thirty- 
three Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli, O, — a work which 
amused him exceedingly. At first there were to be but six or 
seven Variations, for which moderate number Diabelli 
offered him eighty ducats: but when he fell to work they 
soon increased to ten; presently to twenty; then to twenty- 
five; and still he could not stop. Diabelli, who was 
apprehensive of having too large a volume, when he heard 
of twenty-five Variations, was at last obliged to accept 
thirty-three Variations instead of seven, for his eighty 
ducats. It was about the same sum, that is to say eighty 


ducats, that Beethoven received for nearly every one of his 
last Sonatas. 

On his return to Vienna, in the autumn of the same year, 
Beethoven received an invitation from the manager of the 
court opera-house to conduct his Fidelio, which, after a 
long interval, was again to be represented. The proofs of 
his unfitness for such a duty, on account of his almost total 
deafness, furnished by the opening of the Josephstadt 
theatre in the preceding year, were still before his eyes. 
Nevertheless, nothing on earth could dissuade him from 
accepting this invitation: at his desire I accompanied him to 
the rehearsal. At the very first movement, the absolute 
impossibility of proceeding was apparent, for not only did 
he take the time, either much quicker or much slower than 
the singers and the orchestra had been accustomed to, but 
retarded them incessantly. Kapell-meister Umlauf set things 
to rights as long as it was practicable; but it was high time 
to tell poor Beethoven plainly — This will not do. But 
neither M. Duport, the manager, nor M. Umlauf, had the 
courage to say so; and when Beethoven perceived a certain 
embarrassment in every countenance, he motioned me to 
write down for him what it meant. In a few words I stated 
the cause, at the same time entreating him to desist, on 
which he immediately left the orchestra. The melancholy 
which seized him after this painful incident was not 
dispelled the whole day, and even at table he uttered not a 
single word. 

Beethoven, after this event, applied repeatedly to the 
army-surgeon, Smetana, to relieve his complaint, and he 


actually put him for some time on a course of medicine; but 
the most impatient patient served the physic as he had 
always done before. He not unfrequently took in two doses 
the medicines destined for the whole day; or, he forgot 
them entirely, when his ideas lifted him above the material 
world and carried him into loftier regions. How difficult he 
was to manage in this particular was well known to every 
medical man who had attended him, and in former years 
even to von Vehring, physician to the staff, though he durst 
venture to assume a certain authority over him. 

It was in this year that the Society of the Friends of 
Music of the Austrian Empire in Vienna sent to our 
Beethoven the diploma of an honorary member of that 
society. It is right to observe that this society had already 
existed ten years, and during that time nominated many 
native and foreign professional men honorary members, for 
which reason Beethoven felt hurt that he had not been 
thought of before. He would, therefore, have sent back the 
diploma immediately, but suffered himself to be persuaded 
not to do so, and rather to take it in silence, without 
returning any answer to the society. 

The diploma of honorary member of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences of Stockholm had been previously transmitted 
to him in the autumn of 1822. 

Upon the whole, the year 1823 was thronged with 
incidents in Beethoven’s life, the number of which was 
increased by the following circumstance: — Beethoven was 
quartered, by means of his brother Johann, in a dark 
lodging, fit at best for a shoemaker, and which, because it 


was cheap, was considered suitable for the “brainowner.” 
But it was not this circumstance alone that made our 
master’s life uncomfortable: in this lodging he had for his 
landlord a low-bred man, coarse in manners and 
disposition, who treated him with no more respect than if 
he had been a day-labourer. This was a miserable abode for 
Beethoven, who had been accustomed to something so very 
different; and the winter of 1822-23 might, owing to this 
fatal situation of the great composer, furnish plenty of 
matter for tales and humorous pieces. I know of but one 
cheering event which occurred while he was in that horrid 
den. In April, 1823, the Countess Schafgotsch, of 
Warmbrunn in Silesia, brought him his first Mass, with a 
new German text, written by M. Scholz, music-director at 
that place. We were just at dinner. Beethoven quickly 
opened the manuscript and ran over a few pages. When he 
came to qui tollis, the tears trickled from his eyes, and he 
was obliged to desist, saying with the deepest emotion, in 
reference to the inexpressibly beautiful text:— “Yes, that 
was precisely my feeling when I wrote this.” This was the 
first and the last time that I saw him in tears. He was just 
about to send his second Mass to the same admirable 
writer, that he might adapt a German text to that also, 
when he received intelligence of his death; and I rejoiced 
exceedingly that I had been in time to inform that excellent 
man what an effect his work, which I still possess, had 
produced upon Beethoven. 

In the first months of 1823 Beethoven was urged from 
various quarters to write an Opera, and the manager of the 


court opera-house was particularly desirous to have one of 
his composition. From Count Bruhl, intendant of the court 
theatre at Berlin also, Beethoven received a commission to 
write an Opera for that house a tout prix. Dozens of opera 
texts were now collected, but he disliked them all; for he 
proposed to take a subject from the Greek or Roman 
history, to which objections were made on the absurd 
ground that those subjects had been already exhausted, 
and were no longer modern. At last came M. Franz 
Grillparzer with his Melusina. The subject pleased 
Beethoven, only he wished to have certain passages 
altered, which Grillparzer readily consented to do. The poet 
and the composer were agreed upon the principal points of 
the alterations, and we were rejoicing in the prospect of 
seeing upon our boards Mademoiselle Henriette Sontag, 
whom Beethoven proposed to keep particularly in his eye, 
in the character of Melusina. But how did Beethoven 
disappoint us all! Annoyed by the recollection of what had 
happened with his Fidelio, he told no one that he had sent 
Grillparzer’s manuscript to Count Bruhl for his inspection. 
Of course we knew nothing about it till the Count’s answer 
lay before us. The Count expressed himself much pleased 
with the poem, and merely remarked that there was a 
ballet performing at the court theatre of Berlin “which had 
a distant resemblance to Melusina.” This observation, and 
the prospect of again coming into contact with German 
opera-singers, discouraged Beethoven to such a degree 
that he relinquished the idea of writing an Opera, and 
would not thenceforward listen to anything that might be 


said on the subject. I must, however, remark here that he 
was extremely delighted with the performances of the 
company then at the Italian Opera in Vienna, to which 
belonged Lablache, Donzelli, Rubini, Paccini, Ambrogi, 
Ciccimarra; and among the ladies, Fodor-Mainville, 
Dardanelli, Ekerlin, Sontag, and Ungher; and was so 
particularly struck with the inspired Caroline Ungher, that 
he determined to write an Italian opera for that select band 
of priests and priestesses of Thalia. This design would 
certainly have been carried into execution in the following 
year (to which this new work was deferred on account of 
the already projected ninth Symphony), had not a fatal 
north wind blown away this and many other fine schemes, 
which we shall have occasion to notice hereafter. 

In November, 1823, Beethoven began to compose the 
ninth Symphony, for which he brought many sketches from 
the country to town with him; and in February, 1824, this 
colossus was completed. It may not be uninteresting here 
to notice the way in which Beethoven contrived cleverly to 
introduce Schiller’s song, “Freude, schoner Gotterfunken,” 
into the fourth movement of the symphony. At that time I 
was seldom from his side, and could therefore closely 
observe his struggles with this difficulty. The highly 
interesting sketches and materials for it, all of which I 
possess, likewise bear witness to them. One day, when I 
entered his room, he called out to me,— “I have it! I have 
it!” holding out to me his sketch-book, where I read these 
words, “Let us sing the immortal Schiller’s song, ‘Freude,’” 
&c., which introduction he afterwards altered to “Friends, 


not these tones!” This first idea will be found in the 
engraved fac-simile at the end of the Second Volume. 

The recitative of the double-bass also was not 
comprehended in his original plan, and was added when he 
changed the above-mentioned introductory movement; in 
consequence of which it was necessary to give a different 
form to almost all that preceded, as the fundamental 
sentiment of that device required. He had nearly the same 
process to go through with the melody in the first verse 
which the bass-solo has to sing. The sketch-book shows a 
fourfold alteration, and above each he wrote, according to 
his practice, “Meilleur,” as may be seen in the engraved 
fac-simile, No. II. 

In this, as the proper place for it, I shall introduce a 
correct copy of an autograph letter from the Archduke 
Rudolph to Beethoven, which serves to show the friendly 
relations subsisting between master and scholar. 

“Vienna, July 31st, 1823.” 

“Dear Beethoven, — I shall be back again in Vienna on 
the 5th of August, and shall stay there for some days. I 
hope that your health will then permit you to come to town. 
In the afternoon from four till seven I am generally at 
home. 

“My brother-in-law, Prince Anton, has already written to 
me that the King of Saxony is expecting your beautiful 
Mass. 

“As for D* * * *r, I have spoken about him to our most 
gracious Sovereign, as well as to Count Dietrichstein. 
Whether this recommendation may prove serviceable I 


cannot tell, as there will be a competition for that 
appointment, at which each of the candidates must furnish 
proofs of his abilities. I should be very glad if I could render 
a service to this clever man, whom I heard with pleasure 
playing the organ last Monday at Baden, and the more so, 
inasmuch as I am convinced that you would not recommend 
an unworthy person. 

“T hope that you have written your Canon; and beg you, if 
your health would suffer by coming to town, not to exert 
yourself too early, out of attachment to me. 


“Your sincere Friend and Scholar, 
“RUDOLPH.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME I. 
No. I. 


Letters from Beethoven to Kappellmeister Hofmeister and 
C. F Peters, Music Publishers, relative to the Sale of some 
of his Compositions. 

THE many attacks which have recently been made on the 
copyright of works by L. van Beethoven, which are my 
property, induce me to give a list of the compositions 
purchased from that author, which are the legitimate 
property of my house; namely: — 


Concerto pour le Piano-forte 
avec Orch. Op. 19 


Septuor pour Violon., Alto, Clar., 


Cor., 
Basson, Violoncelle, et 
Contrebasse 
á 20 
Première gr. Sinfonie pour 
Orchestre j 21 
Gr. Sonate pour le Piano-forte 5 22 
Op. 39 


Deux Préludes dans tous les 12 
tons majeurs 


pour le Piano-forte ou l’Orgue 


Romance pour Violon avec 
Orchestre 


Serenade pour le Pfte. et Flûte 
(ou 
Violon) 


Notturno pour Pianof. et Alto 
Ouverture de Prometheus, 
pour Orchestre 


Quatorze Variations pour le 
Piano, Vln., 
et Violoncelle 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


40 


41 
42 


43 


44 


Respecting the works O and 21, which have lately been 
invaded without my consent, by arrangements by other 
hands, I find myself obliged to communicate the letters 
written on the subject by Beethoven in the years 1800 and 
1801, which incontestably prove on the one hand my 
exclusive property in these compositions, (as also in O and 
22,) and furnish, on the other, a highly interesting 
illustration of the individuality of the great composer, then 


in the flower of his age. I keep back the evidence in regard 
to the other six works, O-44, till a similar attack, which I 
hope will not occur, shall be made upon them. 

C. G. S. BÖHME, 

of the firm of C. F. Peters, Bureau de Musique. 

NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR MUSIK, Leipsic, March 7, 
1837. 


Letters from Beethoven. 


1. 


Vienna, December 15, 1800. 

My dearest Brother in the Art, 

I have many times thought of answering your inquiries, 
but am a dreadfully lazy correspondent; and thus I am an 
age making up my mind to form the dead letter instead of 
the musical note; but at length I have done violence to 
myself in order to comply with your request. 

Pro primo, you are to hear of my regret, dearest brother 
in the art, at your not having applied to me sooner, so that 
you might have purchased my Quartetts, as well as many 
other things which I have now disposed of; but if you, my 
good brother, are as conscientious as many other honest 
engravers, who sting us poor composers to death, you will 
know how to make a profit by them when they come out. 

I will therefore briefly state what my good brother may 
have of me. 

1stly. A Septett per il Violino, Viola, Violoncello, 
Contrabasso, Clarinetto, Corno, Fagotto — tutti obligati (I 


cannot write anything inobligato, because I came into the 
world with an obligato accompaniment). This Septett has 
been highly approved. 

2ndly. A Grand Symphony for the orchestra. 

3rdly. A Concerto for the Piano-forte, which, it is true, I 
do not assert to be one of my best, any more than another, 
which will be published here by Mollo (a hint for the 
Leipzig reviewers), since I reserve the better ones for my 
own use, in case I should make a musical tour; yet it would 
not disgrace you to publish it. 

Athly. A Grand Solo Sonata. 

This is all that I have to part with at this moment. By and 
by you may have a Quintett for stringed instruments, 
perhaps Quartetts too, and other things which I have not by 
me just now. In your answer you may fix your own prices; 
and as you are neither a Jew nor an Italian, and as I do not 
belong to either nation, we shall not disagree. 

Fare you well, my dearest brother, and be assured of the 
esteem of 


Your brother, 
L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


2. 


Vienna, the 15th (or some such day) of January, 1801. 

I have read your letter, my dearest brother and friend, 
with great pleasure. I thank you heartily for the good 
opinion which you have formed of me and of my works, and 
sincerely wish that I may deserve it; and to M. K. (Kuhnel) 


also I am in duty bound to express my thanks for the civility 
and friendship which he has shown me. Your doings give 
me much satisfaction, and I hope that, if there be any good 
to be gained for the art by my works, it may fall to the 
share of a genuine artist like you, and not to that of 
common traders. 

Your intention to publish the works of Sebastian Bach is 
particularly gratifying to me, since I am all alive to the 
merits of those sublime productions: truly, Bach was the 
patriarch of harmony. May the sale of his works flourish! As 
soon as golden peace is proclaimed and you receive the 
names of subscribers, I hope to be able to do much to 
forward it myself. 

As to our own affairs, since you will have it so, I offer you 
the following things: — Septett (about which I have already 
written to you), 20 duc.; Symphony, 20 duc.; Concerto, 10 
duc.; Grand Solo — Sonata, Allegro, Adagio, Minuetto, 
Rondo, 20 duc. This Sonata (in B flat) is of the true mettle, 
most beloved brother. 

Now let me explain. You will perhaps be surprised that I 
make no difference between the Sonata, the Septett, and 
the Symphony, because I find that a Septett or a Symphony 
has not so large a sale as a Sonata; that is the reason why I 
do so, though a Symphony is incontestably of greater value. 
(N. B. The Septett consists of a short introductory Adagio, 
an Allegro, Adagio, Minuetto, Andante with variations, 
Minuetto, another short Adagio leading to a Presto.) The 
Concerto I set down at 10 duc., because, though well 
written, I do not consider it one of my best. Altogether, I 


cannot think that this will appear exorbitant to you; at any 
rate, I have endeavoured to make the charges as moderate 
as possible. As for the bill, since you leave it to my option, 
let it be drawn on Geimuller or Schuller. The whole sum, 
then, for all four works would be 70 ducats. I understand 
no other coin than Vienna ducats; how many dollars in gold 
that makes with you I know nothing about, because I am 
really no man of business or accountant. 

And thus the tiresome business is settled: I call it so, 
because I heartily wish one could do without it in this 
world. There ought to be but one magazine of art, where 
the artist should have but to deliver his productions and to 
receive what he wants; but, as it is, one ought to be half a 
tradesman, and how is that to be borne? — Gracious God! 
— that is what I call tiresome. As for the L —— O —— , let 
her talk; they will certainly not make anybody immortal by 
their tattle, nor will they rob him of immortality to whom 
Apollo has assigned it. 

Now may Heaven preserve you and your colleague! I 
have been unwell for some time, so that I find it rather 
difficult to write even notes, much more letters. I hope we 
shall often have occasion to assure one another how much 
you are my friends, and how much I am 


Your brother and friend, 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


A speedy answer. Adieu. 


3: 


Vienna, April 22, 1801. 

You have reason to complain of me, and not a little. My 
excuse is this: I have been ill, and had besides a great deal 
to do, so that it was scarcely possible for me to think of 
what I had to send you: then again perhaps the only thing 
like genius about me is, that my things are not always in 
the best order, and yet nobody is capable of putting them to 
rights but myself. Thus, for instance, I had, according to my 
practice, omitted writing the pianoforte part in the score of 
my Concerto, and I have but just written it, and therefore, 
for the sake of dispatch, I send it in my own not over-and- 
above legible Manuscript. 

In order to let the works follow as nearly as possible in 
their proper order, I remark to you that you may put 


To the Solo Sonata Op. 22 


tt 


Symphony í 21 
“ Septett 7 20 


tt 


Concerto : 19 

The titles I will send you very soon. 

Set me down as a subscriber to Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
works, and also Prince Lichnowsky. The arrangement of 
Mozart’s Sonatas as Quartetts will do you credit, and 
assuredly be profitable. I wish I could be of more service in 
such matters, but I am an irregular man, and, with the best 
will, forget everything; but I have here and there 
mentioned the subject, and find that the plan is everywhere 
approved. It would be a capital thing if my good brother, 


besides publishing the Septett as it is, would arrange it for 
the flute also as a Quintett. This would be a treat for the 
lovers of the flute, who have already applied to me for this, 
and who would then swarm about it like insects, and feast 
upon it. As for myself, I have composed a ballet, but the 
ballet-master did not manage the business well. Prince L 
—— has given us a new production, which does not come 
up to the ideas which the papers gave us of his genius — a 
fresh proof of their judgment. The Prince seems to have 
taken Mr. M —— of the Kasperle Theatre for his model, but 
without equalling even him. 

Such are the pretty prospects with which we poor fellows 
here have to fight our way in the world. 

My dear brother, now make haste to lay the works before 
the eyes of the world, and write to me soon, that I may 
know whether I have lost your confidence by my neglect. 

To your partner Kuhnel everything civil and kind. In 
future, you shall have everything without delay; and 
herewith fare you well, and continue to regard 


Your friend and brother, 
BEETHOVEN. 


4. 


Vienna, June, 1801, 

I am really somewhat surprised at the communication 
made to me by your agent in this place; nay, I am almost 
angry that you should think me capable of such a scurvy 
trick. 


It would be a different thing if I had bargained for my 
things with shopkeepers intent only on gain, and had then 
clandestinely made another good speculation; but between 
artist and artist, it is rather too bad to impute such conduct 
to me. The whole appears to me to be either an invention to 
try me, or mere conjecture: at any rate, I confess, that 
before you received the Septett from me, I had sent it to 
London to M. Salomon (merely out of friendship, to be 
performed at his concert), expressly desiring him to take 
care not to let it get into other hands, as I meant to have it 
engraved in Germany; and you can make inquiry of him 
concerning this matter, if you think fit. 

But, to give you a further proof of my honesty, I hereby 
assure you that I have not sold the Septett, the Concerto, 
the Symphony, and the Sonata, to any other person in the 
world but to you, Messrs. Hofmeister and Kuhnel, and that 
you may formally consider them as your exclusive property, 
for which I pledge my honour. At any rate, you may make 
what use you please of this assurance. 

For the rest, I can no more believe that Salomon is 
capable of so base a trick as to publish the Septett than I 
am to have sold it to him. I am so conscientious that I have 
refused several publishers the piano-forte arrangement of 
the Septett, for which they have applied to me, and yet I do 
not even know whether you intend to make use of it in this 
manner. 

Here follow the long-promised titles of my works. 

In the titles there will be much to alter and improve: that 
I leave to you. I expect a letter from you immediately, and 


very soon the works, which I wish to see engraved, since 
others are already published and coming out with numbers 
relating to these. 

I have written to Salomon; but considering your 
statement as a mere rumour which you have taken up 
rather too credulously, or as a conjecture which may have 
forced itself upon you, because you may accidentally have 
heard that I had sent it to Salomon, it only remains for me 
to add that I feel somewhat chilled towards friends so easy 
of belief, and as such sign myself, 


Your friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN. 


9. 


Vienna, April 8, 1802. 

Does the devil then ride you all together, gentlemen, to 
propose to me to make such a Sonata? 

During the revolutionary fever, well and good, such a 
thing might have been done; but now, when everything is 
getting into the old track, when Buonaparte has concluded 
a concordat with the Pope — such a Sonata! 

Were it a Missa pro Sancta Maria, a tre voci, or a Vesper, 
why then I would immediately take up the pencil, and write 
in huge semi-breves a Credo in unum; but, gracious God! 
such a Sonata in these new-fangled Christian times! Ho ho! 
leave me alone — that won’t do. 

Now my answer in the quickest tempo, The lady can have 
a Sonata by me, and I will follow her general design as far 


as eesthetic goes, but without following the prescribed 
keys, price five ducats, for which she shall have the use of 
it a year, and in that time neither she nor I shall have the 
right to publish it. After the expiration of this year, the 
Sonata is again mine — that is, I can and will publish it; and 
she can certainly, if she thinks that it will be any honour, 
request me to dedicate it to her. 

Now God preserve you, gentlemen. 

My Sonata is beautifully engraved, but it has been a 
confounded long while a-doing. Do send my Septett a little 
quicker into the world, because the P —— is waiting for it, 
and you know the Empress has it; and — so that I cannot 
answer for what may happen, therefore look sharp. 

Mr. —— has lately republished my Quartetts, in large and 
small size, full of blunders and errata. They swarm in them 
like fish in water, that is, to infinity — questo è un piacere 
per un autore — that I call stinging to some purpose. My 
skin is covered with stings and scratches with these 
charming editions of my Quartetts. 

Now farewell, and think of me as I do of you. Till death 
your faithful 

L. V. BEETHOVEN 


6. 


Vienna, September 22, 1803. 

Hereby then I declare all the works about which you 
have written, as your property. Another copy shall be made 
of the list of them, and sent to you with my signature as 


your acknowledged property; and the offer of fifty ducats I 
accept. Are you satisfied now? 

Perhaps, instead of the Variations with violoncello and 
violin, I can give you Variations on the piano-forte, for two 
performers, on a song by me, the poetry of which, by 
Gothe, must likewise be engraved, as I have written these 
Variations as a souvenir in an album, and consider them 
better than the others. Are you satisfied? 

The arrangements are not by me, but I have revised and 
improved them in part, so don’t pretend to say that I have 
arranged, as that would be a lie, and I could not find either 
time or patience for such things. Are you satisfied? 

Now farewell. I can but wish you to thrive in every way. 
Gladly would I make you a present of the whole, if I could 
get through the world in that way; but only consider; all 
about me get appointments, and have something certain to 
live upon; but, gracious God! how can a parvum talentum 
com ego look for an appointment at the Imperial court? 


Your friend, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN 


The following are extracts from letters written at a later 
and less cheerful period of life, and addressed to M. C. F. 
Peters of Leipsic: — 


Pi 


Vienna, July 26, 1822. 


I write to you merely to say that you shall have the Mass, 
together with a piano-forte arrangement, for the sum of 
1000 florins, Vienna currency. By the end of July you shall 
receive it fairly copied in score, perhaps a few days later, as 
I am exceedingly busy, and have been, for five months, 
ailing: as one must go through works very carefully, if they 
are to go abroad, this is a matter that proceeds rather more 
slowly with me. —— shall in no case have anything more 
from me, as he has played me a Jewish trick; besides, he is 
not one of those to whom I would have sold the Mass. The 
competition for my works is at present very strong, for 
which I thank the Almighty, for I have lost a great deal. 

I am moreover the foster-father of my brother’s child, 
who is left wholly unprovided for. As this boy, now fifteen 
years old, shows a great capacity for the sciences, not only 
do his education and maintenance cost me a great deal of 
money at present, but I am obliged to think about the 
future, as we are neither Indians nor Cherokees, who, as 
you know, leave everything to God Almighty, and a pauper 
has but a melancholy existence of it. 

I assure you, upon my honour, which, next to God, is the 
most sacred thing with me, that I have never asked any one 
to take commissions for me; I have always made it a 
particular point not to offer myself to any publisher, not out 
of pride, but because I wished to know how far the territory 
of my humble talent extends.... 

I conclude for to-day, wishing you all prosperity, and am, 
with esteem, 


Your most obedient, 
L. V. BEETHOVEN 


8. 


Vienna, August 3, 1822. 

I wrote to you lately about my health, which is not yet 
quite restored: I am obliged to take baths, mineral waters, 
and at times, medicine. 

I am therefore rather at sixes and sevens, especially as I 
am obliged at the same time to write, and then corrections 
run away with time. In respect to the Songs, and the other 
Marches and trifles, I have not yet made up my mind as to 
the choice, but I shall be able to furnish everything by the 
15th of this month. I wait your determination about it, and 
shall make no use of your bill. As soon as I know that the 
money for the Mass and for the other works is here, all can 
be supplied by the 15th instant; but after the 15th I must 
go to a neighbouring bathing-place; I am therefore desirous 
to have no engagements on my hands for a while. 

About all other matters, some day when I am not so 
pressed. Only do not take an unhandsome advantage of me: 
it pains me when I am obliged to bargain. 


In haste, with respect, 
Your most obedient, 
BEETHOVEN. 


9. 


Vienna, November 22, 1822. 

In reply to your letter of the 9th of November, in which I 
fancied you meant to reproach me for my apparent neglect 
— and the money paid too, and yet nothing sent to you — 
unhandsome as this seems, I am sure you would be 
reconciled with me in a few minutes if we were together. 

Your things are all done, except the selection of the 
Songs: they contain one more than was agreed upon. 

Of Bagatelles I can send you more than the four 
determined upon; there are nine or ten others, and, if you 
write immediately, I could send them, or as many as you 
wish to have, along with the other things. 

My health is not indeed completely restored by my baths, 
but I am better upon the whole; but another evil has now 
come upon me, since a person has taken me a lodging that 
does not suit me, and this is difficult to conquer, and has 
hindered me not a little, as I cannot yet get myself to rights 
here. 

In regard to the Mass, the matter stands thus: I have one 
that has long been completely finished, but another that is 
not; tattle is what such as we are always liable to, and so 
you have been led into a mistake by it. Which of the two 
you should have, I know not yet; harassed on all sides, I 
should be forced almost to attest the contrary of the axiom 
— “The mind weighs nothing.” I salute you cordially, and 
hope that the future will suffer an advantageous, and for 
me not dishonourable, connexion to subsist between us. 

BEETHOVEN. 


10. 


Vienna, December 20, 1822. 

Having a leisure moment, I answer your letter to-day. Out 
of all that belongs to you, there is nothing that is not ready; 
but precious time is wanting to explain all the details that 
have prevented the copying and sending. 

I recollect to have offered you in my last letter some 
more Bagatelles, but do not insist on your taking them; if 
you will not have more than the four, so be it — only in that 
case I must make a different choice. Mr. —— has not yet 
got anything from me. Mr. —— merely begged me to make 
him a present of the songs in the Modezeitung (Journal of 
Fashion), which I never composed exactly for pay, but it is 
impossible for me to deal in all cases by per cents.; it is 
difficult for me to reckon by them oftener than I am forced 
to do; besides, my situation is not so brilliant as you 
imagine. 

It is impossible to give ear at once to all these 
solicitations; they are too numerous; but many things are 
not to be refused. Not always is that which people ask for 
suitable to the wish of the author. Had I anything in the 
shape of a salary, I would write nothing but grand 
Symphonies, Church Music, and besides, perhaps, 
Quartetts. 

Of smaller works you might have — Variations for two 
oboes and one English horn on the theme in Don Giovanni, 
“La ci darem la mano;” a Minuet of Congratulation for a 
whole orchestra. I should like to have your opinion too 


respecting the publication of the collected works. In the 
greatest haste, 


Your most obedient, 
BEETHOVEN. 


11. 


Vienna, March 29, 1823. 

It is only to-day that the other three Marches can be sent 
off; we missed the post this day week. Irregular as I have 
been with you on this occasion, it would not appear 
unnatural if you were here, and acquainted with my 
situation, a description of which would be too tedious for 
you as well as myself. 

Respecting what has been sent off I have this remark yet 
to make: in the grand March, which requires so many 
performers, several regimental bands may unite; where this 
is not the case, and one regimental band is not strong 
enough, the Kapell-meister of such a band may easily help 
himself by the omission of some of the parts. 

You will meet with some one in Leipzig who can show 
you how this can be managed with fewer performers, 
though I should be sorry if it were not to be published 
exactly as it stands. 

I must beg you to forgive the many corrections in what 
you have received; my old copyist cannot see, and the 
younger must first be trained; but at least the whole is free 
from errors. 


With a violin and a piano-forte Quartett it is impossible to 
supply you immediately; but if you write to me betimes, in 
case you wish for both works, I will do all that lies in my 
power. Only I must add, that for a violin Quartett I cannot 
take less than fifty ducats; for a piano-forte Quartett 
seventy ducats, or I should be a loser; nay, I have been 
offered more than fifty ducats a-piece for violin Quartetts, 
but I never like to charge too high, and shall therefore 
expect no more than fifty ducats from you, which, in fact, is 
now the usual price. The other commission is really an 
extraordinary one, and I naturally accept that too, only I 
must beg you to let me know soon, if you wish to have it, 
otherwise, willingly as I give you the preference, it might 
become almost impossible. You know I have already written 
to you that precisely Quartetts have risen more in price 
than anything else; so that in the case of a great work this 
makes one quite ashamed of one’s self. My circumstances, 
however, require that I should be more or less guided by 
profit. It is another affair with the work itself; there, thank 
God, I never think of profit, but only how I write. 

There are two persons besides yourself who have each 
wished to have a Mass, since I intend to write at least three 
— the first has long been completed, the second is not, and 
the third is not yet begun. But in regard to you, I must have 
a certainty, that I may be insured against all events. 

More another day; do not remit the money for the whole 
together till you receive advice from me that the work is 
ready to be sent off. I must conclude. I hope that your 
vexation is now at least somewhat abated. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


No. II. 


Letter on the first appearance of Beethoven’s Fidelio. 
Hofrath Breuning to Dr. and Madame Wegeler. 
Vienna, June 2, 1806. 

Dear Sister and dear Wegeler, 
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As far as I remember, I promised in my last letter to write 
to you about Beethoven’s Opera Fidelio. I know how 
interested you are about it, and I will fulfil my promise. The 
music is among the finest and most perfect that can be 
heard; the subject interesting — for it represents the 
liberation of a captive through his faithful and intrepid 
wife; but, in spite of all this, no work has occasioned 
Beethoven more trouble than this, and posterity alone will 
know how to value it. In the first place, it was given at a 
most unfavourable period — seven days after the entry of 
the French troops. The theatres were necessarily empty; 
and Beethoven, who at the same time found fault with some 
arrangement in the libretto, withdrew it after the third 
representation. Peace having been restored, he and I took 
it up again. I altered the whole of the libretto for him, 
which made it act better, less tiresomely, and quicker; and 
it was then given three times, with the greatest applause. 
Then his enemies about the theatre rose, and he, having 
given offence to many, particularly at the second 


representation, they have succeeded in preventing the 
further appearance of the work on the stage. Many 
difficulties had ere this been put in his way — one instance 
will suffice. He could not, at the second representation, 
obtain the reprinting of the bills with the altered title of 
Fidelio, so named in the French original, and published 
thus after the above-mentioned alterations. 

Contrary to promise and expectation, the first title of 
“Leonora” was retained in the bills. Beethoven is the more 
hurt by this intrigue, as the non-performance of the opera, 
for which he is to be paid by a per centage at its 
production, throws him back considerably in his pecuniary 
arrangements, whilst the unworthy treatment has robbed 
him of so great a share of his zeal and love for the work 
that he will recover himself but slowly. I think I have on this 
occasion given him the most pleasure by writing and 
distributing in the theatre some lines on the opera, both in 
November, and at the production about the end of March. I 
will copy them here for Wegeler, knowing of old that he sets 
much value upon these things; and, having once made 
verses to celebrate his becoming Rector magnificus 
celeberrime universitatis Bonnensis, he may now see by 
comparison whether I am improved as a poet. 

(Here follow two German poems.) 

This copy has tired me out so completely, that I may 
fairly close this long epistle. I must only tell you that 
Lichnowsky has just sent the opera to the Queen of Prussia, 
and that I hope the Viennese will learn the value of what 
they possess, from its production at Berlin. 


BREUNING. 
No. III. 


Beethoven’s Letters to Madame Bettine von Arnim. 

[As I knew that my friend, Mr. H. F. Chorley, was in 
possession of copies of letters written by Beethoven to 
Madame Bettine von Arnim, I requested her permission to 
publish these highly-interesting documents, and received 
the following answer. — ED.] 

Berlin, July 6, 1840. 

Dear Mr. Moscheles, 

You delight me beyond measure by asking me to consent 
to that, which of all earthly things I like best — namely, to 
be brought in contact with such of my cotemporaries as 
have become celebrated in literature and the fine arts. How 
happy, then, must I feel at becoming instrumental in the 
fulfilment of any wish of yours! Truly, there was no need of 
asking; I could not but feel honoured to be included in this 
memorial of Beethoven, and by a brother-spirit in the art 
too! I feel truly grateful that, while you are tracing the 
noblest features of Beethoven’s glorious career, you will 
commemorate the happiness bestowed upon me by the 
greatest genius of his time. Misplaced, indeed, were that 
modesty, which could forbid my appearing in such a noble 
place, and under such distinguished auspices, and I confess 
that you are doing me a kindness in publishing the letters 
in question. Could I but render you some service in return! 
And pray let Mr. Chorley have his share of my gratitude for 
having made such a happy use of my communication. 


Yours, &c. 
BETTINE ARNIM. 


1. 


Beethoven to Madame von Arnim. 

Vienna, August 11, 1810. 

Dearest Bettine, 

Never was a fairer spring than this year’s; this I say, and 
feel too, as in it I made your acquaintance. You must indeed 
have yourself seen, that in society I was like a fish cast on 
the sand, that writhes and struggles and cannot escape, 
until some benevolent Galatea helps it back again into the 
mighty sea; in very truth I was fairly aground. Dearest 
Bettine, unexpectedly I met you, and at a moment when 
chagrin had completely overcome me; but truly your aspect 
put it to flight; I was aware in an instant that you belong to 
a totally different world from this absurd one, to which, 
even with the best wish to be tolerant, it is impossible to 
open one’s ears. I am myself a poor creature, and yet 
complain of others! this you will however forgive, with the 
kindly heart that looks out from your eyes, and with the 
intelligence that dwells in your ears; — at least your ears 
know how to flatter when they listen. Mine, alas! are a 
barrier through which I can have hardly any friendly 
intercourse with mankind, else, perhaps, I might have 
acquired a still more entire confidence in you. As it was, I 
could only comprehend the full expressive glance of your 
eyes, and this has so moved me that I shall never forget it. 
Divine Bettine, dearest girl! — Art! who comprehends the 


meaning of this word? with whom may I speak of this great 
divinity? how I love the recollections of the few days when 
we used to chat with each other, or rather correspond. I 
have preserved every one of the little scraps of paper on 
which your intelligent, precious, most precious, replies 
were given — thus, at least, may I thank my worthless ears 
that the best portion of our fugitive discourse is retained in 
writing. 

Since you went I have had many uncomfortable hours, in 
which the power to do anything is lost. After you had gone 
away, I rambled about for some three hours in the Museum 
at Schonbrunn; but no good angel met me there, to chide 
me into good humour, as an angel like you might have 
done. Forgive, sweetest Bettine, this transition from the 
fundamental key; — but I must have such intervals, to vent 
my feelings. And you have written of me to Gothe, have you 
not? saying that I would fain pack up my head in a cask, 
where I should see nothing, and hear nothing, of what 
passes in the world; since you, dearest angel, meet me here 
no longer. But surely I shall at least have a letter from you. 
Hope supports me; she is indeed the nursing mother of half 
the world, and she has been my close friend all my life long; 
— what would have become of me else? I send, with this, 
written in my own hand, “Kennst du das Land?” asa 
memorial of the time when I first became acquainted with 
you; also I send another, which I have composed since I 
took leave of you, dear, dearest heart! 


“Heart, my heart, what change comes o’er 
thee? 


What wrings thee thus with pain? 
What a strange sour world’s before thee! 


I know thee scarce again!” 

Yes, dearest Bettine, answer me this question; write, and 
tell me what shall become of me since my heart has become 
such a rebel. Write to your truest friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


2. 


Vienna, Feb. 10, 1811. 

My dear beloved Bettine! 

I have now had two letters from you, and learn from your 
letter to Antonia that you continue to think, and indeed far 
too favourably, of me. Your first letter I carried about with 
me all the summer through, and it has often made me 
happy. Although I do not often write to you, and you may 
hear nothing from me, yet, in thought, I write to you a 
thousand thousands of letters. How you feel yourself in the 
presence of all this world’s rubbish I could have fancied, 
even had I not read it in your letters — this haranguing and 
gossiping about art, without anything done! The best 
delineation of this that I know, is found in Schiller’s poem 
“Die Flusse,” where the Spree is made to speak. You are 
going to be married, dear Bettine, or are married already, 
and I have not been able to see you once more before this. 
May every blessing which marriage can bestow flow upon 
you and your husband! What can I say to you of myself? 


“Pity my fate!” I exclaim with poor Johanna — if I can but 
obtain a few more years of life, I will still thank for this, as 
for all other weal and woe, the most High, the all- 
embracing Power. Whenever you write of me to Gothe, 
select any expression that you can use, so as to convey to 
him the most fully my profound respect and admiration. I 
am, however, purposing to write to him myself, concerning 
Egmont, which I have set to music; and this solely from 
love for his poetry, which makes me happy; but, indeed, 
who can be sufficiently grateful to a great poet, the most 
precious jewel that a nation can possess? And now I must 
end, dear, good Bettine. I returned this morning as late as 
four o’clock from a Bacchanalian revel, at which I was even 
made to laugh heartily, and for which I am now tempted to 
weep nearly as much. Uproarious mirth often has the effect 
of casting me violently back upon myself. I owe Clemens 
many thanks for his attention; as respects the Cantata, the 
subject is not of sufficient importance for us here; in Berlin 
it is a different matter: as regards our affection, his sister 
has so much of mine, that not much will remain for the 
brother’s portion; will he be contented with this? And now 
farewell, my dear Bettine; I kiss you on the forehead, and 
therewith impress on it as with a seal all my thoughts for 
you! Write soon, write often, to your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


3. 


Toplitz, — 1812. 
Dearest, good Bettine, 


Kings and princes can indeed create professors and privy 
councillors, and bedeck them with titles and orders; but 
they cannot make great men — spirits that rise above the 
world’s rubbish — these they must not attempt to create; 
and therefore must these be held in honour. When two such 
come together as I and Gothe, these great lords must note 
what it is that passes for greatness with such as we. 
Yesterday, aS we were returning homewards, we met the 
whole Imperial family; we saw them coming at some 
distance, whereupon Göthe disengaged himself from my 
arm, in order that he might stand aside; in spite of all I 
could say, I could not bring him a step forwards. I crushed 
my hat more furiously on my head, buttoned up my top 
coat, and walked with my arms folded behind me, right 
through the thickest of the crowd. Princes and officials 
made a lane for me: Archduke Rudolph took off his hat, the 
Empress saluted me the first: — these great people know 
me! It was the greatest fun in the world to me, to see the 
procession file past Gothe. He stood aside, with his hat off, 
bending his head down as low as possible. For this I 
afterwards called him over the coals properly and without 
mercy, and brought up against him all his sins, especially 
those against you, dearest Bettine! We had just been 
speaking of you. Good God! could I have lived with you for 
so long a time as he did, believe me I should have produced 
far, far more great works than I have! A musician is also a 
poet; a pair of eyes more suddenly transport him too into a 
fairer world, where mighty spirits meet and play with him, 
and give him weighty tasks to fulfil, What a variety of 


things came into my imagination when I first became 
acquainted with you, during that delicious May-shower in 
the Usser Observatory, and which to me also was a 
fertilising one! The most delightful themes stole from your 
image into my heart, and they shall survive and still delight 
the world long after Beethoven has ceased to direct. If God 
bestows on me a year or two more of life. I must again see 
you, dearest, dear Bettine, for the voice within me, which 
always will be obeyed, says that I must. Love can exist 
between mind and mind, and I shall now be a wooer of 
yours. Your praise is dearer to me than all other in this 
world. I expressed to Gothe my opinion as to the manner in 
which praise affects those like us; and that by those that 
resemble us we desire to be heard with understanding; 
emotion belongs to women only (pardon me for saying it!): 
the effect of music on a man should be to strike fire from 
his soul. Oh, my dearest girl, how long have I known that 
we are of one mind in all things! the only good is to have 
near us some fair, pure spirit, which we can at all times rely 
upon, and before which no concealment is needed. He who 
will SEEM to be somewhat must really be what he would 
seem. The world must acknowledge him — it is not for ever 
unjust; although this concerns me in nowise, for I have a 
higher aim than this. I hope to find at Vienna a letter from 
you; write to me soon, very soon, and very fully. I shall be 
there in a week from hence. The court departs to-morrow; 
there is another performance to-day. The Empress has 
thoroughly learned her part; the Archduke and the 
Emperor wished me to perform again some of my own 


music. I refused them both; they have both fallen in love 
with Chinese porcelain. This is a case for compassion only, 
as reason has lost its control; but I will not be piper to such 
absurd dancing — I will not be comrade in such absurd 
performances with the fine folks, who are ever sinning in 
that fashion. Adieu! adieu! dearest; your last letter lay all 
night on my heart and refreshed me. Musicians take all 
sorts of liberties! Good Heaven! how I love you! 


Your truest friend, and deaf brother, 
BEETHOVEN. 


No. IV. 


Letter of Madame Bettine von Arnim to Gothe. 
Vienna, May 28, 1810. 


* * * * And now I am going to speak to you of one who made 
me forget all the world besides. The world vanishes when 
recollections spring up — indeed it vanishes. It is 
Beethoven who made it vanish before me, and of whom I 
would fain speak to you. It is true I am not of age, yet I 
would boldly assert that he has far outstepped our 
generation — too far perhaps to be come up with: (shall I 
be understood or believed in this assertion?) No matter. 
May he but live until the great and mighty problem of his 
mind has ripened into maturity; may he but attain his own 
noble aim, and he will carry us on to loftier regions, to bliss 
more perfect than is yet known to us. Let me own it to you, 
dear Gothe, I do believe in a spell — not of this world, the 
element of our spiritual nature; and it is this that 


Beethoven calls around us by his art. If you would 
understand him, you must enter into his own magic circle; 
you must follow him to his exalted position, and occupy 
with him that high station which he alone can claim for a 
basis in this sublunary world. You will, I know, guess at my 
meaning, and extract truth from it. When could such a mind 
be reproduced? — when equalled? As to other men, their 
doings are but mechanical clock-work compared to his: he 
alone freely creates, and his creations are unthought of! 
What indeed could the intercourse with this world be to 
him, who before sunrise is at his holy work, who after 
sunset scarcely looks up from it, who forgets his bodily 
food, and, carried past the shallow banks of every-day life, 
is borne along the current of enthusiasm? He said himself, 
“When I lift up mine eyes I must sigh, for that which I 
behold is against my creed; and I must despise the world, 
because it knows not that music is a higher revelation than 
science or philosophy. Music is like wine, inflaming men’s 
minds to new achievements, and I am the Bacchus serving 
it out to them, even unto intoxication. When they are 
sobered down again, they shall find themselves possessed 
of a spiritual draught such as shall remain with them even 
on dry land. I have no friend — I must live all to myself; yet 
I know that God is nearer to me than to my brothers in the 
art. I hold converse with him, and fear not, for I have 
always known and understood him. Nor do I fear for my 
works: no evil can befal them; and whosoever shall 
understand them, he shall be freed from all such misery as 
burthens mankind.” 


All this did Beethoven say to me the first time I saw him. A 
feeling of reverence came over me as I heard him speak his 
mind with such unbounded frankness, and that to me, who 
must have been wholly insignificant to him; and I was 
perhaps the more struck with his openness, having often 
heard of his extreme reserve, and of his utter dislike to 
converse with any one. Thus it was that I could not get any 
one to introduce me to him, but I found him out alone. He 
has three sets of apartments in which he alternately 
secretes himself: one in the country, one in town, and a 
third on the ramparts (Bastei). It was there I found him in 
the third floor. I entered unannounced; he was seated at the 
piano; I gave my name; he was most friendly, and asked me 
if I would hear a song which he had just been composing; 
and sang, with a shrill and piercing voice that made the 
hearer thrill with woefulness, “Know’st thou the land?” “Is 
it not beautiful?” said he, enthusiastically; “exquisitely 
beautiful! I will sing it again.” He was pleased with my 
cheerful praise. “Most people are moved on hearing music, 
but these have not musicians’ souls: true musicians are too 
fiery to weep.” He then sang another song of yours, which 
he had lately been composing: “Dry not, ye tears of eternal 
love.” He accompanied me home, and it was during our 
walk that he said all these fine things on the art — talking 
so loud all the while, and standing still so often, that it 
required some courage to listen to him in the street. He 
however spoke so passionately, and all that he uttered 
startled me to such a degree, as made me forget even the 
street. They were all not a little surprised at home on 


seeing me enter the room with him, in the midst of a large 
dinner-party. After dinner he sat down to the instrument 
and played, unasked, wonderfully, and at great length. His 
pride and his genius were working that out together which 
to any mind but his would have been inconceivable — to 
any fingers but his, impossible of execution. 

He comes daily ever since — if not, I go to him; and thus 
I miss all sorts of gaieties, theatres, picture-galleries, and 
even the mounting of St. Stephen’s church-steeple. 
Beethoven says, “Never mind seeing these things: I shall 
call for you, and towards evening we shall walk together in 
the Schönbrunn avenues.” Yesterday, as we were walking in 
a lovely garden, everything in full bloom, and the open hot- 
houses almost intoxicating one’s senses with their 
perfumes, he suddenly stopped in the oppressive heat of 
the sun, saying, “Gothe’s poems exercise a great Sway over 
me, not only by their meaning, but by their rhythm also. It 
is a language that urges me on to composition, that builds 
up its own lofty standard, containing in itself all the 
mysteries of harmony, so that I have but to follow up the 
radiations of that centre from which melodies evolve 
spontaneously. I pursue them eagerly, overtake them, then 
again see them flying before me, vanish in the multitude of 
my impressions, until I seize them anew with increased 
vigour, no more to be parted from them. It is then that my 
transports give them every diversity of modulation; it is I 
who triumph over the first of these musical thoughts, and 
the shape I give it, I call symphony. Yes, Bettina, music is 
the link between intellectual and sensual life. Would I could 


speak to Gothe on this subject, to see whether he could 
understand me! Melody gives a sensible existence to 
poetry; for does not the meaning of a poem become 
embodied in melody? Does not Mignon’s song breathe all 
her feelings through its melody, and must not these very 
feelings be reproductive in their turn? The mind would 
embrace all thoughts, both high and low, and embody them 
into one stream of sensations, all sprung from simple 
melody, and without the aid of its charms doomed to die in 
oblivion. This is the unity which lives in my Symphonies — 
numberless streamlets meandering on, in endless variety of 
shape, but all diverging into one common bed. Thus it is I 
feel that there is an indefinite something, an eternal, an 
infinite, to be attained; and although I look upon my works 
with a foretaste of success, yet I cannot help wishing, like a 
child, to begin my task anew, at the very moment that my 
thundering appeal to my hearers seems to have forced my 
musical creed upon them, and thus to have exhausted the 
insatiable cravings of my soul after my ‘beau ideal!’ 

“Speak of me to Gothe: tell him to hear my Symphonies, 
and he will agree with me that music alone ushers man into 
the portal of an intellectual world, ready to encompass him, 
but which he may never encompass. That mind alone whose 
every thought is rhythm can embody music, can 
comprehend its mysteries, its divine inspirations, and can 
alone speak to the senses of its intellectual revelations. 
Although spirits may feed upon it as we do upon air, yet it 
may not nourish all mortal men; and those privileged few 
alone, who have drawn from its heavenly source, may 


aspire to hold spiritual converse with it. How few are these! 
for, like the thousands who marry for love, and who profess 
love, whilst Love will single out but one amongst them, so 
also will thousands court Music, whilst she turns a deaf ear 
to all, but the chosen few. She too, like her sister-arts, is 
based upon morality — that fountain-head of genuine 
invention! And would you know the true principle on which 
the arts may be won? — It is to bow to their immutable 
terms, to lay all passion and vexation of spirit prostrate at 
their feet, and to approach their divine presence with a 
mind so calm and so void of littleness as to be ready to 
receive the dictates of Fantasy and the revelations of Truth. 
Thus the art becomes a divinity, man approaches her with 
religious feelings, his inspirations are God’s divine gifts, 
and his aim fixed by the same hand from above, which 
helps him to attain it. 

“We know not whence our knowledge is derived. The 
seeds which lie dormant in us require the dew, the warmth, 
and the electricity of the soil, to spring up, to ripen into 
thought, and to break forth. Music is the electrical soil in 
which the mind thrives, thinks, and invents, whilst 
philosophy damps its ardour in an attempt to reduce it toa 
fixed principle. 

“Although the mind can scarcely call its own that, which 
it produces through inspiration, yet it feasts upon these 
productions, and feels that in them alone lies its 
independence, its power, its approximation to the Deity, its 
intercourse with man, and that these, more than all, bear 
witness of a beneficent Providence. 


“Music herself teaches us harmony; for one musical 
thought bears upon the whole kindred of ideas, and each is 
linked to the other, closely and indissolubly, by the ties of 
harmony. 

“The mind creates more readily when touched by the 
electrical spark: my whole nature is electric. But let me 
cease with my unfathomable wisdom, or I might miss the 
rehearsal. Write of me to Gothe — that is, if you have 
understood me; but mark me, I am not answerable for 
anything, although ready to be taught by him.” 

I promised to write to you as best I could. He took me to 
a grand rehearsal with full orchestra. There I sat quite 
alone in a box, in the vast unlit space: single gleams of light 
stole through crevices and knot-holes in the walls, dancing 
like a stream of glittering sparks. There I saw this great 
genius exercise his sovereignty. Oh! Gothe, no Emperor or 
King feels so entirely his power, and that all might proceeds 
from himself, as this Beethoven, who but just now in the 
garden was at a loss to find from whom it did come. He 
stood there with such firm decision; his gestures, his 
countenance, expressed the completion of his creation; he 
prevented every error, every misconception — not a breath 
but was under command — all were set in the most 
sedulous activity by the majestic presence of his mind. One 
might prophesy that a spirit like this might, in a future 
state of perfection, reappear as the ruler of a world. 

I put all this down last night, and this morning read it to 
him. He said, “Did I say this? — Well then I have had my 
raptus.” He read it again most attentively, erased the 


above, and wrote between the lines; for he wishes above all 
that you should understand him. 
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BETTINE. 
GOTHE TO BETTINE. 
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Say everything that is kind for me to Beethoven, and that I 
would willingly bring a sacrifice to make his acquaintance, 
when a mutual interchange of ideas would certainly lead to 
the most beneficial results. May be, you could persuade 
him to visit Karlsbad and meet me there on my annual tour, 
for then I should have leisure to hear and be tutored by 
him. As to his being taught by me, that would be a sacrilege 
indeed, even in those more competent than I am; for surely 
his genius enlightens him, and will often dart flashes of 
brightness around him, whilst we are groping in the dark, 
scarcely sensible of the approaching dawn. I should be 
delighted if Beethoven would send me my two Songs which 
he has composed, but clearly written. I am most anxious to 
hear them, since nothing gives me greater pleasure and 
lays a firmer hold on my gratitude than the finding such 
poems of a former period embodied and sensualised anew 
by music, as Beethoven justly calls it. 
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GOTHE. 

BETTINE TO GOTHE. 

Dearest Friend, 

I have shown Beethoven your beautiful letter, as far as it 
concerned him: he was overjoyed, and cried, “If any one 
can brighten him up about music, it is I.” He was most 
enthusiastic about your proposal of meeting him at 
Karlsbad, struck his forehead, and said, “Might I not have 
done this before? But i’ faith I did think of it, and was 
restrained by timidity; that will sometimes worry me as 
though I were not a man of the right mettle; but I am no 
more afraid of Gothe now. Make sure therefore of my 
seeing him next year.” 


No. V. 


A DAY WITH BEETHOVEN. 

[Extract of a letter from Vienna to a friend in London. ] 

I now fulfil the promise I made on my departure for 
Germany last summer, of giving you, from time to time, an 
account of whatever might appear interesting in the fine 
arts, particularly in music; and as I then told you that I 
should not confine myself to any order of time and place, I 
commence at once with Vienna. This is the city which, 
speaking of music, must be called, by way of eminence, the 
capital of Germany. As to the sciences, it is quite otherwise, 
it being generally considered as one of the most inferior of 
the German Universities. The north of Germany has at all 
times possessed the best theorists — the Bachs, Marpurg, 
Kirnberger, Schwenke, Turk; but the men most celebrated 


for composition were always more numerous in the south, 
above all in Vienna. Here Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Hummel, M. v. Weber, Spohr, &c., not only received their 
musical education, but most of them produced the works 
which have acquired them the greatest celebrity; and, even 
at the present period, Vienna abounds with eminent 
musicians — C. Kreutzer, Stadler, Mayseder, C. Czerny, 
Pixis, and that young prodigy on the piano-forte, Liszt. To 
give you a succinct account only of the present state of 
music in Vienna would exceed the limits of a letter; I will 
therefore rather devote the remainder of this to one who is 
still the brightest ornament of that imperial city — to 
Beethoven. You must not, however, expect from me now 
anything like a biography — that I shall reserve for a future 
communication. I wish now to give you only a short account 
of a single day’s visit to the great man, and if, in my 
narration, I should appear to dwell on trifling points, you 
will be good enough to attribute it to my veneration for 
Beethoven, which leads me to consider everything highly 
interesting that is in the slightest degree connected with so 
distinguished a character. 

The 28th of September, 1823, will be ever recollected by 
me as a dies faustus; in truth, I do not know that I ever 
spent a happier day. Early in the morning I went, in 
company with two Vienna gentlemen, one of whom, Mr. H., 
is known as the very intimate friend of Beethoven, to the 
beautifully situated village of Baden, about twelve miles 
from Vienna, where the latter usually resides during the 
summer months. Being with Mr. H., I had not to encounter 


any difficulty in being admitted into his presence. He 
looked very sternly at me at first, but he immediately after 
shook me heartily by the hand, as if an old acquaintance, 
for he then clearly recollected my first visit to him in 1816, 
though it had been but of a very short duration, — a proof 
of his excellent memory. 

I found, to my sincere regret, a considerable alteration in 
his appearance, and it immediately struck me that he 
looked very unhappy. The complaints he afterwards made 
to Mr. H. confirmed my apprehensions. I feared that he 
would not be able to understand one word of what I said; in 
this, however, I rejoice to say I was much deceived, for he 
made out very well all that I addressed to him slowly and in 
a loud tone. From his answers it was clear that not a 
particle of what Mr. H. uttered had been lost, though 
neither the latter nor myself used a machine. From this you 
will justly conclude that the accounts respecting his 
deafness lately spread in London are much exaggerated. I 
should mention, though, that when he plays on the piano- 
forte, it is generally at the expense of some twenty or thirty 
strings, he strikes the keys with so much force. Nothing 
can possibly be more lively, more animated, and, to use an 
epithet that so well characterises his own Symphonies, 
more energetic, than his conversation when you have once 
succeeded in getting him into good humour; but one 
unlucky question, one ill-judged piece of advice — for 
instance, concerning the cure of his deafness — is quite 
sufficient to estrange him from you for ever. 


He was desirous of ascertaining, for a particular 
composition he was then about, the highest possible note of 
the trombone, and questioned Mr. H. accordingly, but did 
not seem satisfied with his answers. He then told me that 
he had in general taken care to inform himself, through the 
different artists themselves, concerning the construction, 
character, and compass of all the principal instruments. He 
introduced his nephew to me, a fine young man of about 
eighteen, who is the only relation with whom he lives on 
terms of friendship, saying, “You may propose to him an 
enigma in Greek, if you like;” meaning, I was informed, to 
acquaint me with the young man’s knowledge of that 
language. The history of this relative reflects the highest 
credit on Beethoven’s goodness of heart; the most 
affectionate father could not have made greater sacrifices 
on his behalf than he has made. 

After we had been more than an hour with him, we 
agreed to meet at dinner, at one o’clock, in that most 
romantic and beautiful valley called das Helenenthal, about 
two miles from Baden. After having seen the baths and 
other curiosities of the town, we called again at his house 
about twelve o’clock, and, as we found him already waiting 
for us, we immediately set out on our walk for the valley. 
Beethoven is a famous pedestrian, and delights in walks of 
many hours, particularly through wild and romantic 
scenery: nay, I was told that he sometimes passes whole 
nights on such excursions, and is frequently missed at 
home for several days. On our way to the valley, he often 
stopped short and pointed out to me its most beautiful 


spots, or noticed the defects of the new buildings. At other 
times he seemed quite lost in himself, and only hummed in 
an unintelligible manner; I understood, however, that this 
was the way he composed, and I also learnt that he never 
writes one note down till he has formed a clear design for 
the whole piece. 

The day being remarkably fine, we dined in the open air, 
and what seemed to please Beethoven extremely was, that 
we were the only visitors in the hotel, and quite by 
ourselves during the whole day. The Viennese repasts are 
famous all over Europe, and that ordered for us was so 
luxurious, that Beethoven could not help making remarks 
on the profusion which it displayed. “Why such a variety of 
dishes?” he exclaimed; “man is but little above other 
animals, if his chief pleasure is confined to a dinner-table.” 
This and similar reflections he made during our meal. The 
only thing he likes in the way of food is fish, of which trout 
is his favourite. He is a great enemy to all géne, and I 
believe that there is not another individual in Vienna who 
speaks with so little restraint on all kinds of subjects, even 
political ones, as Beethoven. He hears badly, but he speaks 
remarkably well, and his observations are as characteristic 
and as original as his compositions. 

In the whole course of our table-talk there was nothing 
so interesting as what he said about Handel. I sat close by 
him and heard him assert very distinctly in German, 
“Handel is the greatest composer that ever lived.” I cannot 
describe to you with what pathos, and, I am inclined to say, 
with what sublimity of language, he spoke of the Messiah of 


this immortal genius. Every one of us was moved when he 
said, “I would uncover my head and kneel down on his 
tomb!” H. and I tried repeatedly to turn the conversation to 
Mozart, but without effect; I only heard him say, “In a 
monarchy we know who is the first;” which might or might 
not apply to the subject. Mr. C. Czerny, who, by the by, 
knows every note of Beethoven’s by heart, though he does 
not play one single composition of his own without the 
music before him, told me, however, that Beethoven was 
sometimes inexhaustible in his praise of Mozart. It is 
worthy of remark that this great musician cannot bear to 
hear his own earlier works praised; and I was apprised that 
a sure way to make him angry is to say something 
complimentary of his Septetts, Trios, &c. His latest 
productions, which are, so little relished in London, but 
much admired by the young artists of Vienna, are his 
favourites: his second Mass he looks upon as his best work, 
I understood. 

He is at present engaged in writing a new opera called 
Melusine, the words by the famous but unfortunate poet 
Grillparzer. He concerns himself very little about the 
newest productions of living composers, insomuch that, 
when asked about the Freischutz, he replied, “I believe one 
Weber has written it.” You will be pleased to hear that he is 
a great admirer of the ancients; Homer, particularly his 
Odyssey, and Plutarch, he prefers to all the rest; and of the 
native poets, he studies Schiller and Gothe in preference to 
any other; this latter is his personal friend. He appears 
uniformly to entertain the most favourable opinion of the 


British nation. “I like,” said he, “the noble simplicity of the 
English manners,” and added other praises. It seemed to 
me as if he had yet some hopes of visiting this country 
together with his nephew. I should not forget to mention 
that I heard a MS. Trio of his, for the piano-forte, violin, 
and violoncello, which I thought very beautiful, and is, I 
understood, to appear shortly in London. The portrait you 
see of him in the music-shops is not now like him, but may 
have been so eight or ten years back. I could tell you many 
things more of this extraordinary man, who, from what I 
have seen and learnt of him, has inspired me with the 
deepest veneration; but I fear I have taken up your time 
already too much. The friendly and hearty manner in which 
he treated me, and bade me farewell, has left an impression 
on my mind, which will remain for life. Adieu. 
x 


No. VI. 


A Visit to Beethoven. 

[Extract from a letter written by an English lady, dated 
Vienna, October, 1825.] 

The imperial library is the finest room I ever saw, and the 
librarian very agreeable and obliging. What will you say 
when I tell you, that after taking an infinity of trouble, he 
succeeded in obtaining for me an introduction to 
BEETHOVEN, who is exceedingly difficult of access; but, in 
answer to the note requesting that I might be allowed to 
visit him, wrote — 


“Avec le plus grand plaisir je recevrai une fille de * * * * *, 
— BEETHOVEN.” 

We went to Baden, a pretty little town in the Archduchy 
of Austria, about fifteen miles south-west of Vienna, much 
frequented for its hot baths, (whence it derives its name, 
similarly to our Bath,) where the giant of living composers, 
as Mr. —— always pleases me by calling him, retires during 
the summer months. 

The people seemed surprised at our taking so much 
trouble; for, unaccountable as it may seem to those who 
have any knowledge of or taste for music, his reign in 
Vienna is over, except in the hearts of a chosen few, with 
whom, by the bye, I have not yet met * * * * *, and I was 
even taught to expect a rough, unceremonious reception. 
When we arrived, he had just returned home, through a 
shower of rain, and was changing his coat. I almost began 
to be alarmed, after all that I had heard of his brusquerie, 
lest he should not receive us very cordially, when he came 
forth from his Sanctum with a hurried step and apparently 
very nervous; but he addressed us in so gentle, so 
courteous, SO sweet a manner, and with such a truth in his 
sweetness, that I only know Mr. —— with whom he can be 
compared, whom he much resembles in features, person, 
address, and also in opinions. He is very short, extremely 
thin, and sufficiently attentive to personal appearance. He 
observed that * * * was very fond of Handel, that he himself 
also loved him, and proceeded for some time eulogising 
that great composer. I conversed with him in writing, for I 
found it impossible to render myself audible; and, though 


this was a very clumsy mode of communicating, it did not 
much signify, as he talked on, freely and willingly, and did 
not wait for questions, or seem to expect long replies. I 
ventured to express my admiration of his compositions, 
and, among others, praised his Adelaide in terms by no 
means too strong for my sense of its beauties. He very 
modestly remarked that the poetry was beautiful. 

Beethoven speaks good French, at least by comparison 
with most other Germans, and conversed a little with * * * 
in Latin. He told us that he should have spoken English, but 
that his deafness had prevented his acquiring more of our 
language than the power of reading it. He said that he 
preferred English to French writers, because “ils sont plus 
vrais.” Thomson is his favourite author, but his admiration 
for Shakspeare is very great indeed. 

When we were about to retire, he desired us to stop— “Je 
veux vous donner un souvenir de moi.” He then went to a 
table in an adjoining room and wrote two lines of music — a 
little Fugue for the pianoforte — and presented it to me ina 
most amiable manner. He afterwards desired that I would 
spell my name to him, that he might inscribe his 
Impromptu to me correctly. He now took my arm and led 
me into the room where he had written, that I might see 
the whole of his apartment, which was quite that of an 
author, but perfectly clean; and, though indicating nothing 
like superfluity of wealth, did not show any want of either 
useful furniture, or neatness in arrangement. It must he 
recollected, however, that this is his country residence, and 
that the Viennese are not so costly or particular in their 


domestic details as we English. I led him back very gently 
to a room on the other side, in which was placed his grand 
pianoforte, by Broadwood, but he looked, I thought, 
melancholy at the sight of it, and said that it was very much 
out of order, for the country tuner was exceedingly bad. He 
struck some notes to convince me; nevertheless, I placed 
on the desk the page of MS. music which he had just given 
me, and he played it through quite simply, but prefaced it 
by three or four chords — such handfuls of notes — that 
would have gone to Mr. — — ‘s heart. He then stopped, and 
I would not on any account ask for more, as I found that he 
played without any satisfaction to himself. 

We took leave of each other in a tone, of what in France 
would be called confirmed friendship; and he said, quite 
voluntarily, that if he came to England, he would certainly 
pay us a visit. 


THIRD PERIOD. FROM 1824 TILL 
BEETHOVEN’S DEATH IN 1827. PART 
III. 


Oratorio contemplated by Beethoven — The German and Italian Opera at 
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— His Sufferings — He writes to Mr. Moscheles — Generosity of the 
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THE Ninth Symphony was finished, and Beethoven now 
proposed to devote his attention, without delay, to a work 
worthy of his powers — the composition of an Oratorio, 
written by his friend C. Bernard, and entitled “The Victory 
of the Cross.” From this work he anticipated much 
pleasure, as he was satisfied with the poetry — a point in 
his estimation of no little moment — when an occurrence 
took place that deserves to be circumstantially related, as 
well on account of its importance to the history of art, as 
because, in relation to Beethoven, its consequences were 
interesting. 

The Italian Opera in Vienna had now for some years 
possessed itself of those halls devoted to the melodious art, 
which in the time of Gluck had been exclusively occupied 
by German music; and although, for the last ten years, the 
tendencies exhibited by the musical world had been rather 


towards the sensual and the material, yet, in the main body 
of the Vienna public, a noble spirit was stirring, which it 
would never have been possible to exclude, or rather to 
expel, from its native soil, had there only existed a 
determination firmly to uphold what was of native growth. 

The German Opera had still among her votaries devoted 
adherents, who, by holding manfully together, might long 
have resisted the force of prevalent error, and saved the 
edifice from destruction. 

A former administration does not seem to have duly 
understood the demands of the time, so as, while cautiously 
yielding to them to a certain extent, to have, nevertheless, 
retained all that was essential. The public, therefore, 
became impatient, and the first Italian Solfeggio that was 
heard within those walls sounded like the signal of 
banishment to the German Opera. The violence of the 
current carried every one along with it. No one asked in 
what direction he was borne, for all were enchanted, 
intoxicated, with the roulades of the Rossini school. Few, 
indeed, were they, who could resist the force of such a 
stream, and preserve in all its purity their taste for the 
truly beautiful and ideal in art; but to this little band 
German music is deeply indebted; for its warning voice by 
degrees brought back many a wanderer to the right path. 

How, then, did all this affect Beethoven? As monarch in 
his own domain, he was almost as much forgotten by the 
crowd as if he had never existed; and no other mark of 
distinction was conferred upon him than the manifestation 
of outward respect, even by persons of the highest rank, 


whenever he made his appearance. How deeply he felt this 
ominous state of things, and how much it weighed upon his 
mind, was proved by his more than ordinary seclusion, as 
well as his determination to bring out the two new works, 
the Mass, and the Ninth Symphony, in Berlin. The report of 
this intention induced a small number of artists and friends 
of art to make an effort to avert from the imperial city the 
threatened disgrace; and they, in consequence, addressed 
to Beethoven a memorial, of which, on account of the 
interest of its contents, I will here give a faithful transcript: 

“To M. Ludwig van Beethoven. 

“A small number of the disciples and lovers of art, from 
the wide circle of admirers of your genius, in your adopted 
city, present themselves before you to-day, in order to give 
utterance to wishes long felt, and to prefer a request which 
they have long hesitated to make. 

“Although the number of speakers bears but a small 
proportion to that crowd, who are sensible of your worth, 
and joyfully acknowledge what you have done for the 
present and future time, yet their wishes and requests are 
by no means confined to the speakers, but shared by all to 
whom art and the realization of the ideal are more than a 
means of passing away an idle hour. Their wish is the wish 
also of a countless number, and their requests are 
repeated, aloud or in silence, by all whose bosoms are 
animated by a sense of whatever is divine in music. 

“The wishes of those who venerate art in our native 
country are those which we would more especially express 


to you at present; for, although the name and the creations 
of Beethoven belong to every country where a susceptibility 
to the beauties of art exists, Austria may yet boast of the 
nearest claim to them. Among her people a due sense of the 
value of the great and immortal works of Mozart and 
Haydn, produced within her bosom, is not yet dead; and 
with joyful pride do they remember that the sacred triad, in 
which your name and theirs appear as the symbol of 
whatever is highest in the spiritual realms of music, sprung 
from the soil of their father-land. 

“So much the more painful, however, must it be to you to 
see that a foreign power has invaded this royal citadel — 
that above the graves of the departed, and within the 
dwelling-place of the only one of this band that is still left 
us, productions are taking the lead, which can boast of no 
relationship with the princely spirits of the house; 
shallowness usurping the name and symbol of art, and an 
unworthy sporting with what is holy darkening and effacing 
the sense of truth and everlasting beauty. 

“More than at any former time, therefore, do those who 
now address you feel a lively conviction, that the one thing 
needful at the present moment is a new impulse from a 
powerful hand — a new appearance of the sovereign within 
his own domain. This necessity it is which brings them to 
you to-day, and the following are the requests which they 
now prefer to you in the name of native art and of all to 
whom it is dear. 

“Withdraw no longer from the public enjoyment, — deny 
no longer to our sense of what is great and perfect the 


performance of the latest masterpiece of your hand. We 
know that a valuable composition in church-music has been 
produced, to succeed that in which you have immortalised 
the sensations of a soul, penetrated by the power of faith 
and illumined by the divine rays of genius. We know that a 
new flower blooms in the garland of your magnificent and 
unequalled Symphonies. For years, since the thunders of 
the Victory of Vittoria ceased to sound, have we anxiously 
hoped to see you pour out again, in a circle of kindred 
spirits, fresh gifts from the abundance of your wealth. 
Disappoint no longer the expectations of your friends; 
heighten the impression of your newest creations by 
introducing us yourself to the knowledge of them. Permit 
not these, the youngest offspring of your genius, to appear 
one day as strangers in the place of their birth — to fall, 
perhaps, into the hands of those whose minds are foreign to 
yours. 

“Appear, then, once more in the circle of your friends, 
your admirers, your venerators; this is our first and most 
urgent request. 

“Other claims on your talents, however, have been openly 
put forward. The wishes expressed and the offers made to 
you a year ago by the Directors of our Court Opera, and 
afterwards by the Society of Austrian Lovers of Music, were 
shared and approved by too many who respected your 
name, and were concerned for the interests of art, not to 
have quickly become public, and to have excited universal 
interest. Poetry has done her part to support these pleasing 
hopes and expectations, and worthy materials from a much- 


esteemed poetical mind await only your magic touch to 
charm them into life. 

“Let this summons to so noble a work not be heard in 
vain. Delay no further to transport us back to those long- 
departed days when the power of Polyhymnia moved with 
mighty spells alike the hearts of the multitude and of the 
consecrated priests of art. Need we say with what deep 
regret your late retired mode of life has filled us? Is any 
assurance required that all eyes have been turned towards 
you, and that all have seen with sorrow that he, whom they 
acknowledged as the highest of living men in his own 
domain, should have looked on in silence while our German 
soil has been invaded by the footsteps of foreign art — the 
seat of the German muse usurped — and German works 
have become but the echo of those of strangers; 
threatening a second childhood of taste to succeed its 
golden age? You alone are able to secure activity to the 
efforts of the best among us. You alone can bestow new life 
on national art and on the German Opera; bid them bloom 
once more, and save the true and the beautiful from the 
violence by which the fashion of the day seeks to subject to 
itself their everlasting laws. 

“Suffer us, then, to hope for the speedy fulfilment of the 
wishes of all to whom your harmonies have penetrated. 
This is our second and most urgent request. May this year 
not pass without our being rejoiced by witnessing the fruits 
of our entreaties, and may the unfolding of one of those 
long-wished-for gifts render the coming spring to us, and to 
the whole world of art, a twofold time of promise. 


e “Vienna, February, 1824. 
o 
o (Signed) 
o 


o “PRINCE C. LICHNOWSKY. 

o ARTARIA & CO. 

o V. HAUSCHKA. 

o M. Z. LEIDESDORF. 

o J. E. VON WAYNA. 

o ANDREAS STREICHER. 

o ANTON HALM. 

o ABBÉ STADLER. 

o FERD. COUNT VON PALFY. 

o EDWARD BARON VON SCHWEIGER. 
o COUNT CZERNIN, Chamberlain. 

o MORITZ COUNT V. FRIES. 

o J. F. CASTELLI. 

o PROF. DEINHARDSTEIN. 

o CH. KUFFNER. 

o F. R. NEHAMMER. 

o STEINER VON FELSBURG. 

o MORITZ COUNT V. DIETRICHSTEIN. 
o IG. EDLER VON MOSEL. 

o KARL CZERNY. 

o MORITZ COUNT VON LICHNOWSKY. 
o VON ZMESKALL. 

o HOFRATH KIESEWETTER. 

o DR. N. SONNLEITHNER. 

o VON FELSBURG. 

o FERD. COUNT VON STOCKHAMMER. 


o ANTON DIABELLI. 
o STEINER & CO. 

o LEDERER. 

oJ. N. BIHLER.” 

The bearers of this memorial indulged the expectation of 
receiving immediately from Beethoven an assurance of his 
compliance with the requests contained in it; but in this 
they were egregiously mistaken, for he declined reading it 
till he should be alone. I had been prevented from being 
present when it was delivered to him, and arrived only just 
as he had finished its perusal. He communicated to me the 
contents, and, after running them over once more, handed 
the paper quietly to me; then turning towards the window, 
he remained some time looking up at the sky. I could not 
help observing that he was much affected, and, after I had 
read it, I laid it down without speaking, in the hope that he 
would first begin the conversation. After a long pause, 
whilst his eyes never ceased following the clouds, he 
turned round, and said, in a solemn tone which betrayed 
his internal emotion— “It is really gratifying! — I am much 
pleased.” I nodded assent, and wrote in the conversation- 
book that he must now be convinced that he would meet 
with sufficient support, if he would resolve to have the two 
new pieces brought out soon at a concert. To this course he 
had always declared himself decidedly adverse, professing 
his conviction that, from the alteration which had taken 
place in musical taste, and in the intoxicated state of the 
public mind, no sensibility remained for what was truly 
great. 


Beethoven read what I had just written, and then said, 
“Let us get into the open air.” When we were out, he 
appeared, contrary to his custom, rather disposed to 
taciturnity, but I remarked the glimmering of a latent wish 
to comply with the well-meant requests of his admirers. 

After a good deal of discussion with one and another, it 
was at last decided that the works should be brought 
before the public — but where? This was a question hard to 
answer, so that several weeks elapsed before it could be 
settled, and I will venture to say that the good people of 
Bonn were not so much perplexed to decide on the place 
best adapted for Beethoven’s monument, and that many an 
entangled political problem was solved in less time at the 
Congress of Vienna. 

Since Beethoven had intrusted to me alone the 
arrangement of the concert to be given, I might, in 
speaking of the difficulties I had to overcome, take occasion 
to mention at length the numerous obstacles and intrigues, 
the many basely avaricious demands, and the innumerable 
tricks and machinations, of which I became aware, but that 
it would lead me too far from my subject. I will therefore 
only observe, that, after a long debate, the place chosen 
was the Hof-Theater at the Karnthner Thor, but this did not 
advance the matter much. A new struggle was now to be 
commenced with the manager, M. Duport, who was no less 
zealous than the rest for the interests of his theatre, and 
wished to make a profit of Beethoven’s undertaking. 

When two flints had come into collision, what results 
could be expected? — especially as neither one nor the 


other remained steady to his first terms, but changed every 
day like a weathercock. 

At length, in order to be at least certain of what were the 
wishes of one of the contracting parties, we were obliged to 
have recourse to the following stratagem: I begged Count 
Lichnowsky and M. Schuppanzigh to call on Beethoven at 
the same hour, as if by accident, and to sound him with 
regard to his intentions. On this occasion we were to 
endeavour to lead him to speak categorically on the several 
points in discussion, and one of us was immediately to write 
down whatever he should say, and then, half in jest, half in 
earnest, call on him to sign it. 

The plan succeeded to admiration, but what was the 
consequence? From the whole procedure, Beethoven at 
length became aware of our design, and, suspecting as 
usual falsehood and treachery at the bottom, despatched to 
us the following sultan-like hatti-sherif: — 

“To the Count Moritz von Lichnowsky. 

“I despise artifices. Let me have no more of your visits. 
The Academy (the Concert) will not take place. 

“BEETHOVEN.” 

“To M. Schuppanzigh. 

“Let me see you no more. I shall give no Academy. 

“BEETHOVEN.” 

“To M. Schindler. 

“Do not come near me again till I send for you. No 
Academy. 

“BEETHOVEN.” 


Fortunately Beethoven did not send us the silken cord 
along with these missives, so we all three remained in the 
land of the living. We suffered his anger to evaporate, and 
in the mean time assisted each other to do the best that we 
could for him. 

Towards the end of April, Beethoven one day wrote to me 
in an angry mood:— “After these six weeks’ squabbling 
about this and that, I feel absolutely boiled, stewed, and 
roasted. What is to be done at last about this much-talked- 
of Concert? Unless the prices are raised, what will remain 
for me after so many expenses, since the copying alone has 
cost so much?” 

It will appear from this, that the principal point in 
discussion was concerning the raising the prices of 
admission. If Beethoven wished to get back the money that 
he had already expended, he must after all, nolens volens, 
submit to the demand of the manager, which was, that the 
Concert should take place in the theatre, on a subscription- 
night, at the ordinary prices; and that, for the use of it, as 
well as of the Chorus and Orchestra, the administration 
should receive the sum of one thousand florins, Vienna 
currency. There was no help for it. It was now— 
“Beethoven, submit to your fate.” 

The Concert took place on the 7th of May, 1824. The 
house was filled to overflowing. The gross receipts were 
2220 florins; of which, subtracting 1000 for the theatre and 
800 for the copying, there remained for Beethoven 420 
florins. Every box was crammed, with the single exception 
of the Emperor’s, which remained empty, although 


Beethoven had gone in person, in my company, to make the 
invitations to all the members of the Imperial family then in 
Vienna, and some of the illustrious personages had 
promised to attend. When the time came, however, the 
Emperor and Empress were on a journey, and the Archduke 
Rudolph was in Olmutz; so that our great master was 
obliged to shift without the countenance of the Imperial 
court. 

These were the immediate results of the concert. The 
details of the further consequences to Beethoven I may be 
permitted to pass over for the present, as I shall have much 
worse to notice in the sequel; but I cannot forbear 
mentioning some facts connected with the rehearsal of the 
vocal parts of the two works above alluded to. 

It will perhaps be remembered that, in speaking of the 
performance of Fidelio, in the second period, I observed 
that Beethoven was in the habit of paying little attention to 
the possibility of the execution of what he wrote for the 
vocal parts. Innumerable proofs of this assertion may be 
found again in the second Mass and in the ninth Symphony, 
which, during the rehearsals of the chorus and solo parts, 
led to many unpleasant discussions. With due deference for 
the master, it was not possible to avoid telling him that this 
and that passage could not be sung. The two ladies, 
Mademoiselle Sontag and Mademoiselle Ungher, who 
undertook the soprano and alto solos, came several times 
to practise them at Beethoven’s house, and made the 
remark to him beforehand. 
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* This is the very part I did alter, as shown in the above 
illustration; for if, as the sequel shows, a Sontag had 
perseverance and means sufficient to work it out, the same 
could not be expected from every singer, and least of all 
from the Chorus, which repeats the same passage after the 
Solo performers. — ED. 


Mlle. Ungher did not hesitate to call him the tyrant of 
singers, but he only answered, smiling, that it was because 
they were both so spoiled by the modern Italian style of 
singing that they found the two new works difficult. “But 
this high passage here,” said Sontag, pointing to the vocal 
Quartett in the Symphony, 

Küsse gab sie uns und Reben — 

“would it not be possible to alter that?”— “And this 
passage, M. van Beethoven,” continued Mademoiselle 
Ungher, “is also too high for most voices. Could we not 
alter that?”— “No! no! no!” was the answer, — “Well then, 
for Heaven’s sake (in Gottes Namen), let us work away at it 
again,” said the patient Sontag. 

As for the poor Soprani, in the chorus parts of the Mass, 
every day did they complain to Beethoven that it was out of 
their power to reach and sustain the high notes so long as 


he prescribed. In some places the tyrant remained 
inexorable, though it would have been easy for him, by a 
transposition of some of the intervals, to render those 
passages easier for the voices, without altering anything 
essential. Umlauf, the most strictly classical conductor I 
have ever known, to whom Beethoven had committed the 
management of the whole, also made some modest remarks 
on this difficulty, but equally in vain. The consequence of 
this obstinacy was, that every chorus-singer, male and 
female, got over the stumbling-block as well as he or she 
could, and, when the notes were too high, left them out 
altogether. 

The master, however, standing in the midst of this 
confluence of music, heard nothing of all this, was not even 
sensible of the tumultuous applause of the auditory at the 
close of the Symphony, but was standing with his back to 
the proscenium, until Mademoiselle Ungher, by turning 
round and making signs, roused his attention, that he might 
at least see what was going on in the front of the house. 
This acted, however, like an electric shock on the thousands 
present, who were struck with a sudden consciousness of 
his misfortune; and, as the flood-gates of pleasure, 
compassion, and sympathy were opened, there followed a 
volcanic explosion of applause, which seemed as if it would 
never end. 

This success, such as had never been witnessed in those 
venerable halls of art, induced the speculative manager of 
the theatre to propose a repetition of the new works, (with 
the exception of four numbers of the Mass,) securing, 


before-hand, to Beethoven 500 florins Vienna currency 
(1250 francs). The manager offered to take on himself all 
expenses, but claimed all the surplus receipts. Discouraged 
by the small profit of the first concert, (420 florins, paper 
currency,) Beethoven, for a long time, would not agree to 
this, but was at length necessitated to comply. In the latter 
part of the month of May, accordingly, the repetition took 
place in the imperial assembly-rooms (Redouten-Saal); the 
four movements of the Mass, however, Kyrie, Credo, Agnus 
Dei, and Dona nobis pacem, which were the only parts of 
the Mass performed at the first concert, were destined to 
be omitted, though Beethoven protested strongly against it. 
In place of them the Italian roulade-monger, Signor David, 
sung the favourite Cavatina “Di tanti palpiti,” in spite of the 
outcry of all the purists; and Sontag gave innumerable 
fioriture of Mercadante’s. Of Beethoven’s music, besides 
the ninth Symphony, the Terzetto Tremate, empi tremate, 
by Italian singers, and the grand Overture in C major, with 
the double fugue, were also performed. 

The pecuniary result of these manifold exertions was, 
that the manager had the pleasure of paying 800 florins 
towards the expenses, as the house was not half full, and 
that Beethoven, deeply vexed at this unexpected result, 
declined at first to accept the 500 florins guaranteed to 
him, and was with much difficulty at last prevailed upon to 
take the money. The most complete ill humour took 
possession of him, so that he was no longer accessible to 
any one, and it was increased by the gossiping tittle-tattle 
of certain persons, who put it into his head that he had 


been cheated at the first concert, and thus excited his 
suspicions, especially against me. At a dinner, which he 
gave a few days afterwards to the two directors of his 
concert, Messrs. Umlauf and Schuppanzigh, and to me, in 
the Prater, he could no longer restrain his anger, but 
declared that he had been informed that I, in conjunction 
with the manager, M. Duport, had defrauded him. It was in 
vain that our two companions endeavoured to convince him 
that, as every piece of money had passed through the 
hands of the two cashiers of the theatre, and their accounts 
of the receipts exactly corresponded, a fraud on either side 
was out of the question: he refused to retract his charge, 
and I consequently withdrew immediately, in company with 
M. Umlauf, and did not see Beethoven again till the month 
of November, when he called upon me at the theatre in the 
Josephstadt, where I was acting as music-director, and 
begged that what had passed might be forgotten. 

This occurrence may serve to show what it was to be 
Beethoven’s friend, and to keep on good terms with him 
only a single year. How much friendship, how many 
sacrifices, what an entire self-denial, did it not require to 
submit to be daily exposed to the most malicious calumnies, 
and even to the most dishonourable accusations! The friend 
of his youth, Hofrath von Breuning, was alienated from him 
by a similar reflection on his honour, and Beethoven was 
only brought back to him by certain melancholy events of 
the year 1826, when he stood in need of his assistance. 

An accusation of this kind occasioned a coolness of 
twelve years’ standing between him and his old friend Dr. 


Malfatti; and it was not till Beethoven was on his deathbed 
that I brought about a reconciliation. Credulous, 
inexperienced, and distrustful as he was, it was easy for 
any worthless person to slander and set him against his 
most tried friend. It was not always that these calumnies 
originated with his brothers, but other odious creatures 
were continually poisoning his mind, as there are examples 
enough to prove in his conversation-books. 

In his last illness he circumstantially related to me and 
M. von Breuning many of the intrigues and machinations of 
some of those persons, whose motives were always envy 
and covetousness. He also confessed that he had several 
times been induced to write letters, declaring his 
conviction of the deceit and treachery of this or that friend, 
without any better ground than those false accusations. 

The manner in which he made his peace, however, was 
so frank and open-hearted, that one could not help passing 
over every vexation and insult that might have been 
received from him. 

With his servants he was accustomed to make up these 
affronts by presents of money, and it was said that his 
faithful old housekeeper, who bore his humours for many 
years, was able to help him in time of need with what she 
had saved out of these presents, or rather fines, which 
Beethoven imposed on himself. That there really were such 
moments I can myself bear witness, and a note which I 
received from him in the spring of the year 1824 attests the 
same thing:— “Frau Schnapps (a nickname he had given to 
his housekeeper) will advance what is wanted for 


housekeeping; so come and dine with me at two o’clock. I 
have some good news to tell, but let this be between 
ourselves, that the brain-eater may know nothing about it. 
— BEETHOVEN.” 

In the spring of the year 1824, Beethoven was again 
invited to visit England, and he appeared more than usually 
resolved on undertaking this journey in the following 
autumn. I was to accompany him, and we were to travel 
through the Rhenish provinces, that he might see his native 
country once more, where, alas! not a creature, with the 
exception of Dr. Wegeler in Coblentz, Ries’s father, and the 
music-publisher Simrock in Bonn, ever bestowed a thought 
upon him. How rare was his correspondence, even with 
these old friends, appears from the Notices of Beethoven, 
published by the first-mentioned of them. Autumn 
approached, but Beethoven made no preparations for the 
Journey. 

In a letter dated the 20th of December of the same year, 
the invitation was most pressingly repeated on the part of 
the Philharmonic Society by Mr. Neate, music professor of 
London, who had formerly passed some time in Vienna. The 
terms offered were as follow: — 

“The Philharmonic Society proposes to pay you 300 
guineas for your visit, and expects, on your part, that you 
will superintend the performance of your own works, of 
which at least one will be given at every concert. It also 
expects that you will, in the course of your stay in England, 
write a new Symphony and a Concerto, to be performed 
here, but to remain your own property.” For a concert, 


which it was further proposed that he should himself give 
in London, the sum of 5001. sterling was to be guaranteed 
to him; so that nothing could be handsomer than these 
offers, as Beethoven himself acknowledged. But his 
nephew!... certain rumours with respect to this young man 
had now become generally current, and the consequence 
was, that the journey was given up, and the hopes of the 
Londoners, to see among them their long-established 
favourite, Beethoven, were all frustrated. 

And now for the following fact, which I hope may be 
considered in all its bearings, and duly estimated by all 
admirers of the great deceased, since it deserves, far more 
than any of those already related, the attention of the 
whole musical world. 

In the beginning of the year 1824, Beethoven received 
from a Russian prince his first extremely flattering letter, 
with a request that he would write one or two instrumental 
Quartetts, and dedicate them to the writer. The terms 
proposed were highly agreeable, the condition being 
added, that the prince should possess both of the works to 
be composed for a full year as his sole property, and that, 
after the lapse of that time only, the master should have a 
right to publish them. (This condition, which served to 
increase the loss that he eventually sustained, was not at 
first agreed to by Beethoven, but afterwards punctually 
fulfilled.) 

This was soon followed by a second letter to the same 
purport, and just as some serpents are said by their glance 
to fascinate their destined prey, did Beethoven, by whom 


adulation was in general totally disregarded, appear 
intoxicated by the flatteries of the Russian prince. He 
abandoned the composition of the Oratorio by C. Bernard, 
which was already begun, and set about a Quartett for 
Prince Nicholas von Galitzin, but before it was ready the 
prince applied for a second, and soon after for a third, and 
found means to gain over Beethoven so entirely, that he 
seemed to think no more of the Oratorio, of the tenth 
Symphony, or even of a work which he had already 
planned, and which was to be the grand effort of his life, 
the conclusion of his artistical exertions — namely — the 
setting Gothe’s Faust to music. The musical world has to 
thank this man only that all these works, as well as a grand 
Requiem, which the composer had also projected, remained 
unwritten, and for this he can never make amends. But let 
us proceed. The sum agreed on for the Quartetts, to be 
written for this princely Mæcenas, was 125 ducats. 
Beethoven, however, received from St. Petersburg nothing 
but letters filled with questions concerning doubtful or 
difficult passages in these Quartetts, to which the fullest 
and most circumstantial replies were immediately 
dispatched, and it would be highly desirable, for the 
intelligibility of the pieces in question, that these answers 
should be published; but never did he receive a single 
ruble. It was not till the month of December, in the year 
1826, when a long illness had occasioned him considerable 
pecuniary embarrassment, that he applied to the prince for 
the stipulated sum, representing his distressed situation; 
but received no answer. Beethoven wrote again, and at the 


same time begged the Austrian ambassador and the 
banking-house of Stieglitz at St. Petersburg, in private 
letters, to make application to the prince. At length an 
answer arrived from the latter, that Prince Nicholas von 
Galitzin had gone to Persia to join the army, without leaving 
them any instructions to remit money to Beethoven. In this 
painful situation Beethoven recollected the offer made to 
him by the London Philharmonic Society, and wrote on the 
subject to Moscheles and Sir George Smart. I shall return 
again to this matter, and in the mean time I must be 
allowed to close this extraordinary case by observing, that 
if Prince Nicholas von Galitzin is still living, he can only 
hope to appease the manes of Beethoven by paying over 
this just debt of 125 ducats, either to some charitable 
institution, or to the Bonn committee for the erection of a 
monument to his memory. 

Immediately after the above-mentioned two memorable 
concerts, Beethoven moved into a pleasant house at 
Penzing, near Schonbrunn, to which he had taken a fancy, 
connected with which is a characteristic anecdote. The 
house is situated near the river Wien, over which there is a 
bridge for foot passengers, and, as the master had become 
an object of great public curiosity, it was not uncommon for 
this bridge to be occupied by a crowd of persons, who had 
posted themselves there, to wait for an opportunity of 
seeing him. This annoyed him so much that he left the 
house in three weeks and went to Baden. A similar case 
had occurred a year before at Hetzendorf, where he left a 
lodging which he had taken for the summer, and for which 


he had paid in advance 400 florins, because he took offence 
at the excessive politeness of his landlord. 

In the autumn of the year 1824 Beethoven returned from 
Baden, and for the first time for many years took a house in 
town, that his nephew, who had now left school, might be 
near the University. During this winter (1824-5) the master 
had a severe fit of illness, originating in an intestinal 
disorder: indeed, he had been on bad terms with his 
stomach during his whole life. The eminent physician, Dr. 
Staudenheim, had hitherto been his medical attendant, and 
often had to remonstrate seriously with his patient, though 
it must be confessed without much effect. Now, however, he 
chose to appoint Dr. Braunhofer, professor at the 
University, to attend him. The winter was passed in a state 
of constant suffering, and it was not till the spring that he 
began to recover a little, and moved again to Baden, his 
favourite summer residence. 

His mental activity during this whole year extended no 
further than to the composition of the last Quartett; for the 
Russian Meecenas was continually writing flattering letters 
to urge him to its completion. 

The first work undertaken after the illness of the year 
1825 was the Quartett, No. 12, with the remarkable adagio 
— “Canzone di ringraziamento in modo lidico, offerta alla 
Divinita da un guarito.” 

In the year 1825 Beethoven closed with an offer made to 
him by the brothers Schott, in Mainz, for the purchase of 
his second Mass and of the ninth Symphony, after proposals 
had been made to him by houses in Berlin, Vienna, and 


Leipzig, which, however, did not suit him. Pursuant to this 
agreement, Beethoven received 


florins. 


For the Mass in D major 01000 


For the ninth Symphony, 0600 


At the same time the house at Mainz agreed for the 
following works of Beethoven’s: — 


Quatuor, o, for 50 ducats. 


Quatuor, o, for 80 E 


Overture in C major, o 
Opferlied, o 
Bundeslied, o 

Ariette to Chloe, o 
Bagatelles for the 


pianoforte o | 


For these five works 
Beethoven received the sum 130 ducats. 
of 


This not inconsiderable sum might have enabled him to 
replace the amount abstracted from his little fund, and to 
avert many future difficulties, had he not determined to 
consider it as a capital, to be laid out in the purchase of 
public securities, as a provision for his nephew, and not as 
his own property. How far he was in the right we shall see 
in the sequel. 

In the autumn of 1825 Beethoven moved to his last 
lodging, in what is called the Schwarzpanier House, 
situated on the glacis of the suburb of Wahring. It suited 
him well, had plenty of sunshine, and commanded an 
extensive and, at the same time, agreeable prospect over 
the city and several suburbs. In this abode he passed the 
eventful year 1826, in which his harassed mind was 
destined to the hardest and bitterest trial which could be 
imposed upon a man, to whom virtue and honour were the 
dearest of all things. 

His adopted nephew, endowed, as I have already 
remarked, with uncommon mental abilities, had, to the 
great joy of his uncle, who brought him up like the child of 
a nobleman, already made considerable progress in his 
education, and Beethoven took no little pride in his 


success. At the age of seventeen, the youth returned to the 
house of this his second father, and, attending only the 
course of philosophy at the University, was released from 
all the restraints to which he was necessarily subject while 
at school; for his uncle, trusting entirely to his 
understanding and steadiness, granted his nephew all the 
freedom he desired, which, indeed, under the 
circumstances, he could hardly avoid. It would lead us too 
far to enter into any detail of the observations made by his 
first teachers on a certain turn of mind in the boy, which 
might probably lead him away from the right path; it was 
hoped that this had been corrected in his subsequent 
education. 

This youth, possessing talents worthy of his renowned 
name, was no sooner in the full enjoyment of his liberty, 
than he fell into an evil course of life — neglected his 
studies — abused the affection and indulgence of his uncle 
— and was, at last, expelled from the University, where 
even the respect universally felt for the name he bore could 
no longer screen him. It would be needless to dwell on the 
sufferings of the great master, before and during this event, 
which was not unexpected. Whoever saw him in this time of 
trouble could not fail to perceive plainly on his features the 
traces of the mortification caused by this dishonour to his 
name. 

The measure of his sufferings was, however, far from full; 
and they were increased by the circumstance that there 
were people found who threw the blame of all that had 
happened on the uncle; and we will not therefore shrink 


from inquiring, in the course of this narrative, whether 
some part of the fault may not indeed be attributable to 
Beethoven. 

In accordance with the wish of this young man, he was 
now allowed to continue his studies at the Polytechnic 
Institution, and to devote himself to mercantile pursuits — 
a permission which Beethoven was the more willing to 
grant, since he knew his nephew would, in that institution, 
be under the superintendence of the vice-director, M. 
Reisser, who was his joint-guardian with himself. All 
attempts to bring him again into an honourable course 
were vain; on the contrary, Beethoven received 
innumerable proofs that he had not only lost all affection, 
but even all respect for him, and rejected with equal 
obstinacy advice and entreaty. It may now be time to 
inquire how far the master may be considered blameable 
for the conduct of this youth, and by what means the latter 
forfeited his affection and his respect. 

When a man undertakes the education of a gifted child, 
possessed by such an excess of love as Beethoven bore to 
his nephew, this alone may prove the source of innumerable 
evils, and become a kind of Pandora’s box. Beethoven, in 
the first instance, committed the mistake of granting 
unbounded confidence to his nephew when a boy ten or 
twelve years of age, though he had often been convicted of 
falsehood and other serious juvenile faults; and afterwards 
expecting from a lad of sixteen the steadiness of a man, and 
emancipating him in the fullest sense of the term. Of these 
mistakes he now became conscious — but alas! too late! 


Beethoven was still more to blame because he could not, 
even in the presence of his nephew, refrain from expressing 
his detestation of the boy’s mother, to which he gave 
utterance sometimes in the most violent manner; 
forbidding him all intercourse with her, utterly regardless 
of the voice of Nature, which, sooner or later, may awaken 
and become its own avenger. 

No sooner was the young man released from the 
restraints of his childhood than he sought out this in every 
sense unfortunate mother; and continued to visit her, 
although he knew that this had been most strictly forbidden 
by Beethoven: and hence arose many painful contests 
between uncle and nephew. 

In these proceedings, though Beethoven may have been 
over-severe towards the mother, he was led to adopt this 
course by the most cogent reasons founded on antecedent 
events. 

There are now lying before me twenty-nine letters, 
addressed by Beethoven to his nephew in the summer of 
the year 1825, dated Baden, and which, with other papers, 
came again into his possession after his nephew’s 
catastrophe in August, 1826. They were confided to me and 
Hofrath von Breuning, at that moment, towards the end of 
his earthly career, to which I have adverted in the 
introduction to this work, in order that from their contents 
a judgment might be formed of the line of conduct pursued 
by the uncle towards his nephew, and that he might stand 
before the world acquitted of charges brought against him. 


I now proceed to fulfil the melancholy duty of making some 
faithful extracts from them. 


I. 


“I rejoice, my dear son, that you are pleased with your 
adopted sphere of life, and diligent in acquiring what is 
necessary for it. Your handwriting I should not have known 
again. I myself indeed care only about the sense and 
signification, but you must now endeavour to attain also 
external elegance. 

“If it is too hard a task for you to come hither, never 
mind. Should it, however, be any way possible, I shall be 
glad to have in my exile some feeling heart about me. I 
embrace you most cordially. 


“Your affectionate father, 
“BEETHOVEN.” 


11. 


“May 18, 1825. 

“Tt cannot but be becoming in a youth, now nearly 
nineteen, to unite with his cares for his education and 
future prosperity the duty which he owes to his benefactor, 
to whom he is indebted for his maintenance. Have I not 
fulfilled mine towards my poor parents, and rejoiced when I 
was able to assist them? How different has been your 
conduct towards me! Thoughtless boy, farewell. 

“BEETHOVEN.” 


II. 


“May 22, 1825. 

“I have been assured, although hitherto it has been only 
matter of conjecture, that you have again been carrying on 
a clandestine intercourse with your mother. Am I again to 
experience this hateful ingratitude? Shall the tie between 
us be severed? — So be it then. You will be detested by 
every impartial person who shall hear of your ingratitude. 
The expressions used by my brother, and your own of 
yesterday, with respect to Dr. S —— r, must of course be 
painful to me, since the very reverse of what he requires 
has been decided by the tribunal. Am I continually to be 
forced to entangle myself in these abominations? Never 
again! Is the agreement become burdensome to you? Be it 
so, in God’s name! I have done my part, and leave you to 
Providence. I do not fear to answer for my conduct before 
the judgment-seat of the Almighty. 

“BEETHOVEN.” 


IV. 


“Baden, May 31, 1825. 

“Enough of this! Spoiled as you have been, it would do 
you no injury to pay some attention at last to simplicity and 
truth. I have suffered too much from your artifices, and it 
will be a hard matter for me to forget them. Even if I would 
always submit, without murmuring, like an ox to the yoke, 
if you should behave thus towards others, you will never 
gain the good-will of any human creature. God knows all I 


wish is to be freed from you, from this base brother, and 
from these my worthless relations. May God hear my 
prayer! for I can never trust you more. 


“Your father — alas! 
“yet, fortunately not your father.” 


V. 


(In answer to an account of money received.) 

“June 18, 1825. 

“.,. Let us not look further back. It would be easy to do 
so, but it would only be painful for me; at last it would only 
be— ‘you are a very good guardian, &c.... Were you but a 
little steadier, you would have always acted differently.’ 

“BEETHOVEN.” 


VI. 


“July 18, 1825. 

“Dear Son, 

“Only be moderate. Fortune has crowned my endeavours, 
but let no mistaken views lead you into embarrassment. Be 
candid and exact in the account of your expenses. Let the 
theatre rest for the present. Be ruled by your father, and 
guided by him whose every wish has been invariably 
directed towards your moral welfare as well as your 
worldly prosperity! Be indeed my son. What an unheard-of 
discord would it be, if you were indeed false to me, as some 
people still maintain! 

“BEETHOVEN.” 


VII. 


“I am growing thinner and thinner, and am indeed very 
poorly, without having any doctor, or any one to feel for me. 
If it be possible, come to me. But I do not wish to be any 
hindrance to you. I wish I were only sure that the Sunday 
would be properly spent without me. I must learn to give 
up all. Would that these great sacrifices might only bring 
forth good fruits! 

“Where am I not injured and wounded? Have no secret 
dealings with my brother. Once for all, have no secrets from 
me — from your affectionate father. If I am angry, ascribe it 
to my anxiety on your account, for you are exposed to much 
peril. Think of my sufferings and give me no uneasiness. I 


ought by rights to have no fears of this kind, —— but what 
have I not experienced! 
“BEETHOVEN.” 
VIII. 


“‘Come soon, come soon, come soon.’ Be it so. The day 
before yesterday came my Signor Fratello and his brother- 
in-law. What a wretched creature! If Cato, speaking of 
Ceesar, exclaimed “This man and we’ — what shall we say of 
such a one as this? 


“Now, as ever, thine anxious and 
“affectionate Father, 
“BEETHOVEN.” 


IX. 


September, 1825. 

“I do not wish that you should come to me on the 14th 
inst. It is better that you should finish your studies. God has 
never yet forsaken me, and some one will be found to close 
my eyes. There seems to me indeed to be something pre- 
ordained in all that has taken place, in which my brother 
(Pseudo) plays a part. I know that you have no wish to come 
to me even afterwards, and it is natural that it should be so. 
Such a sphere as mine is too pure for you.... You need not 
come on Sundays, either, for, after such behaviour, true 
harmony and concord can never subsist; and what is the 
use of hypocrisy? Be, in reality, a better man; but use no 
deceit, no lies; it will be all the better for your moral 
character in the end. You see your conduct is reflected in 
the mirror of my mind. The kindest remonstrances would 
be of no avail. You will, in either case, be incensed. For the 
rest, be under no apprehension. I will continue my cares for 
you as usual. What troubles do you not occasion me! 
Farewell. He who has not indeed bestowed on you your life, 
but the support of that life, and what is more than all else, 
the cultivation of your mind, as a father — nay more than 
that — most fervently implores you to keep in the only true 
path to all that is right and good. 


“Your faithful affectionate Father, 
“BEETHOVEN.” 


“My dear son, — No more of this — come to my arms, you 
shall not hear one harsh word. For God’s sake, do not ruin 
yourself: you shall be received as kindly as ever. As to what 
is to be thought of, and done for the future, we will talk it 
over in a friendly manner together. Upon my word of 
honour, you shall hear no reproaches, which, indeed can 
now do no good. You have nothing to expect from me but 
the most anxious and affectionate care for your welfare. 
Only come, come to the heart of your father, 
“BEETHOVEN.” 


XI. 


October 5, 1825. 

“I have just received your letter. I was excessively 
anxious, and had made up my mind to go to-day to Vienna. 
Thank God, it is not necessary. Only be obedient to me, and 
affection, peace of mind, and worldly prosperity, will be our 
united lot. You will enjoy an inward and spiritual, as well as 
a material, existence. But let the former be preferred to the 
latter. 

“A thousand times I embrace and kiss you, not my lost, 
but my new-born son. For you, my restored child, will your 
affectionate father ever care. 

“BEETHOVEN.” 


XII. 


“October 14, 1825. 
“I inform you in haste, that I will certainly come to- 
morrow morning, even if it should rain, therefore let me be 


sure of finding you. I shall rejoice to see you once more, 
and should some dark clouds appear, do not ascribe them 
to intentional resentment. They will be entirely dispersed 
by the improved behaviour you have promised, by 
happiness, based upon sincerity and active industry. Who 
would not rejoice to see the wanderer return again to the 
right path? This happiness I hope to experience. 
“BEETHOVEN.” 


These fragments will be sufficient to exhibit Beethoven’s 
situation, his state of mind, and his sufferings, as described 
by himself; not less plainly do they serve to show his 
relation to various members of his family. Above all, 
however, we perceive in these letters the noble high- 
minded man; and such was Beethoven, not only in moments 
of excitement, but throughout his whole life. Could I add, in 
reference to the last extract, that Beethoven long enjoyed 
the felicity of seeing his ill-advised nephew, then nineteen 
years old, walking in the paths of virtue and honour, I 
should breathe more freely after the painful emotions 
excited by thus recalling the past, and awakening the 
remembrance of what I have gone through in witnessing 
the patience, with which, for years, the great artist bore his 
cross, the weight of which sometimes bowed him to the 
ground. Alas! all this was only the prelude to that 
catastrophe which was destined to give the death-blow to 
our illustrious master! 

Notwithstanding all care, attention, and kindness on the 
part of Beethoven and the joint guardian of this unhappy 


young man, the vice-director of the Polytechnic Institution, 
he again entered the slippery path which he had been 
prevailed on to quit, and when, in August 1826, he was 
urged to work up many examinations at the Institution, 
which were in arrear, he made an attempt on his life. This 
attempt failed, but it placed him as a suicide, according to 
the laws of his country, in the hands of justice, for it is 
presumed that nothing but a want of religion can possibly 
lead to so violent a step; malefactors of this kind are 
consequently placed under the care of the civil authorities, 
with a view of promoting the amendment of their religious 
principles. 

Thus it was with the nephew of Beethoven, and when the 
time came, when he was to be again given over to the care 
of his guardian, it was done with a positive injunction on 
the part of the authorities, to keep him only one day in his 
house, since he was not permitted to remain longer in 
Vienna. This took place towards the end of the month of 
October, and now it was hard to know what was to be done. 
Johann van Beethoven offered his brother his country- 
house as a temporary residence for his nephew, until 
Hofrath von Breuning should succeed in procuring for the 
young man a commission as cadet in some regiment, since 
he had now an inclination to a military life. After a great 
deal of trouble, M. von Breuning succeeded in interesting 
Lieutenant Field-Marshal Stutterheim for the deeply 
afflicted Beethoven, and he consented to take the nephew 
into his regiment. Out of gratitude, Beethoven dedicated to 
this officer his grand Quartett in C sharp minor. 


The severity of the season, and the incredibly 
thoughtless conduct of which the nephew and the other 
relations of Beethoven were guilty towards him obliged him 
to return to Vienna. This journey, which, in so advanced a 
period of the year, could not be performed in one day, was 
made in an open carriage, because, as Beethoven himself 
assured me, his brother had refused to trust him with his 
close one. 

It was necessary to give a brief relation of these 
occurrences, for only thus could Beethoven find the 
defence and the justification which he thought necessary, 
and which he will meet with from every sympathetic mind. 
In fact, in the many discussions concerning him, mention 
was often made of this circumstance, without any 
knowledge of the real state of the case, and often with 
conjectures which, by degrees, might at length assume the 
shape of a regular accusation against him. 

On the 2nd of December, 1826, Beethoven, with his 
nephew, returned sick to Vienna; but it was not till several 
days afterwards that I heard of his situation, or even of his 
arrival. I hastened to him, and, among other details, which 
shocked me much, learned that he had often in vain 
entreated his two former physicians, Drs. Braunhofer and 
Staudenheim, to undertake his case; the first declining to 
do so, because the distance was too great for him to come; 
and the second, indeed, promising to come, but not keeping 
his word. A physician was sent to his house, he did not 
know how, or by whom, and who, consequently, knew 
nothing of him or his constitution. When, however, this 


physician (the excellent Dr. Wawruch, clinical professor) 
visited Beethoven’s sick-bed, I heard from his own mouth 
how it happened, and it affords an additional proof that this 
man, belonging to the world and to posterity, was 
abandoned by his nearest relations, who had so much cause 
to be grateful to him: not merely abandoned, indeed, but 
betrayed and sold. Professor Wawruch related to me that 
he had been sent to Beethoven by the marker at a billiard- 
table at a coffee-house, who being, on account of illness, 
brought to the hospital, had mentioned that some days 
before the nephew of Beethoven had come to the coffee- 
house, where he played at billiards, and commissioned him, 
the marker, to find a physician for his sick uncle; but, being 
extremely unwell at the time, he had not been able to do so, 
and therefore begged the Professor to visit Beethoven, 
which, entertaining the highest respect for the artist, he 
had immediately done, and had on his arrival still found 
him without medical attendance. It was necessary then for 
the marker at a billiard-table to fall sick and be taken to the 
hospital, before the great Beethoven could obtain help in 
time of need!! 

Who would not find his feelings revolted by this 
disgraceful fact? After this no farther explanation can be 
necessary to show what were Beethoven's sufferings in his 
deplorable condition, or what was the ultimate cause of his 
early death. 

Before the end of December, the nephew set off to join 
his regiment, and from that moment it seemed as if the 
uncle had been delivered from his evil genius. He became 


more cheerful and resigned to his fate, hoping and 
expecting a speedy recovery from his illness to result from 
the care of his physician. His former love for his nephew 
seemed now transformed into bitter hatred; but before the 
hour arrived which was to sunder every earthly tie, his first 
feelings returned, and he appointed this nephew his sole 
heir. 

The malady which brought him back to Vienna, on the 
occasion just mentioned, was an inflammation of the lungs, 
soon followed by symptoms of dropsy. These at first 
Professor Wawruch refused to recognise, but they 
increased so rapidly that it was no longer possible to doubt 
the nature of the disease. 

On the 18th of December an operation was found to be 
necessary; another followed on the 8th of January; a third 
on the 28th of the same month; and the fourth on the 27th 
of February. 

Towards the end of January Beethoven’s former friend, 
the celebrated Dr. Malfatti, was induced, after much 
supplication and entreaty, to prescribe for him; and, from 
this time, by the advice of both his medical attendants, he 
took daily, as the only specific, considerable quantities of 
iced punch, by which the vital powers, prostrated by the 
frequent operations, were restored to such a degree, that 
he considered himself as perfectly convalescent, threw 
away angrily the volume of Walter Scott, with which he had 
been trying to pass away the time, and exclaiming,— “The 
man writes only for money!” set to work again at a Sonata 
for two performers, which he had been writing for Diabelli, 


although the physicians had positively prohibited every 
mental exertion. After the fourth operation, however, even 
iced punch could no longer act as a restorative, although 
no limits were prescribed to its use. From this time he 
declined rapidly. 

During this period of suffering, Beethoven would have no 
one about him but von Breuning and myself; and when we 
were both unavoidably kept from him by our avocations, as 
indeed generally happened for several hours every day, the 
favourite companion and best nurse of the sick artist was 
von Breuning’s son, a lively and clever boy, eleven years 
old, who, by his freedom from care, and ignorance of the 
danger in which we knew our friend to be, was frequently 
better able to raise his spirits than we were. Little Gerhard 
was often warmly thanked by Beethoven for his assistance 
in this way. 

It is now time to give a detailed account of Beethoven’s 
letters to London, in which he made an application to the 
Philharmonic Society, as these letters have been much 
talked of, and often taken amiss. 

It may, perhaps, be recollected under what 
circumstances Beethoven was compelled, in the year 1823, 
to encroach on his little savings, as well as that the 
extremely slender profit accruing from the two concerts in 
1824 had disappointed his hopes of being able to make up 
the deficiency thus occasioned. How and why the projected 
journey to London in the same year, which afforded such 
cheering pecuniary prospects, was given up, and how he 
had foolishly appropriated to his unworthy heir the sum 


received for his last works, without thinking of himself, I 
have also related. To these causes of embarrassment we 
may add the base conduct of the Russian Prince Nicholas 
von Galitzin, at the time when Beethoven was scarcely able 
to rise from his bed, and had to contend with heavy 
expenses, while he was assured by his physicians that his 
illness was likely to be of long duration, and that he must 
not think of working for a long time to come. 

In addition to all this came the increased expenditure for 
his nephew, for whose maintenance, as his adopted father, 
he was, even by the laws of his country, compelled to 
provide. 

Thus, sick and harassed, Beethoven found himself 
obliged either to make use of the only property he 
possessed, consisting of a few bank shares, or to apply to 
his brother for assistance. This brother one day, in the 
presence of M. von Breuning and myself, declined letting 
Beethoven have any of his hay, when two physicians had 
prescribed for him a hay vapour-bath; alleging as an excuse 
that his hay was not good enough. Yet this “unbrotherly 
brother,” as Beethoven called him, rich as he was, wished 
to share in the little that the composer possessed. To be 
obliged to ask assistance from him was of itself like a 
death-blow to Beethoven. 

Forgotten by the Viennese, whom his decease first 
aroused from the delirium of the Rossini-fever, and pressed 
by these difficulties, the master remembered an offer made 
to him some years before by the Philharmonic Society, and 
after much hesitation determined to apply, as a first step, 


by letter to Moscheles, although quite against my advice 
and that of M. von Breuning, as we foresaw the wrong 
construction that would be put on this letter. On the 22nd 
of February, 1827, Beethoven wrote on this subject, at the 
same time to Moscheles and to Sir George Smart. 

“My dear Moscheles, — I am sure you will not take it 
amiss, if I trouble you, as well as Sir G. Smart, to whom I 
enclose a letter, with a request. The affair is briefly as 
follows: — Some years ago the Philharmonic Society in 
London made a handsome offer to give me a benefit 
concert. At that time I was not, thank God, in a situation to 
make it necessary to avail myself of this generous proposal. 
But affairs are much altered with me at present, when I 
have been confined three months by a tedious illness — the 
dropsy. Schindler will tell you more about it in a letter 
accompanying this. You have long known my way of life — 
you know how and by what I live. Writing is at present out 
of the question, and I might unfortunately become so 
situated as to be reduced to want. You have not only 
extensive connexions in London, but also considerable 
influence with the Philharmonic Society. I beg that you will 
do what you can to induce them again to consider their 
intention, and put it soon into execution. My enclosed letter 
to Sir George Smart is to the same purport, as well as one 
to Mr. Stumpff, which is already despatched. I entreat you 
to forward this to Sir George, and to unite with him and my 
other friends in London to effect this object. Even dictating 
becomes painful to me, so much exhausted do I feel. Make 


my compliments to your amiable wife, and be assured I 
shall always remain 


“Your friend, 
“BEETHOVEN.” 


“Pray answer me soon, in order that I may know if I have 
anything to hope.” 

On the 14th of March, Beethoven again wrote on this 
subject to Moscheles, earnestly begging his attention to it. 

From this second letter I make only the following extract: 

“On the 27th of February the operation was performed 
for the fourth time, and there are evident signs that I must 
soon submit to it again. What is to be the end of it, and 
what will become of me if it lasts much longer? Mine is 
indeed a hard fate, but I resign myself to it, only praying 
that God in his providence may so ordain that, whilst I 
endure this death in life, I may be protected from want. I 
should then have strength enough, let my lot be ever so 
severe, to submit with resignation to the will of the Most 
High. Hummel is here, and has called several times upon 
me.” 

As early as the 1st of March, Moscheles and Mr. Stumpff 
had written to inform him of the sensation excited among 
his numerous admirers in London by his first letter; and the 
former afterwards wrote to the following effect: — 

“The Society resolved to express their good-will and 
lively sympathy by requesting your acceptance of £100 
sterling (1000 florins) to provide the necessary comforts 


and conveniences during your illness. This money will be 
paid to your order by Mr. Rau, of the house of Eskeles, 
either in separate sums, or all at once, as you may desire.” 

Moscheles added that the Philharmonic Society was 
willing to extend their good offices still further, and that 
Beethoven had only to write, if he needed their assistance. 

In reply, Beethoven dictated to me, on the 18th of March, 
the following, since he was himself too weak to write: — 

“I know not how in words to describe the feelings with 
which I have read yours of the 1st. I am deeply sensible of 
the generosity with which the Philharmonic Society has 
almost anticipated my request, and I beg you, dear 
Moscheles, to become the organ through which I may 
convey my heart-felt thanks for their kind sympathy and 
distinguished liberality. I have found myself compelled to 
apply for the whole sum of 1000 florins, as I was just under 
the unpleasant necessity of raising money, which would 
have occasioned me fresh embarrassment. With regard to 
the concert which the Society intend to arrange for my 
benefit, I trust they will not relinquish that noble design, 
and beg that they will deduct the £100 which they already 
have sent me from the profits. Should after that any surplus 
be left, and the Society be kindly willing to bestow it upon 
me, I hope to have it in my power to evince my gratitude by 
composing for them either a new Symphony, which already 
lies sketched on my desk, or a new Overture, or anything 
else the Society may prefer. May Heaven grant me my 
health soon again, that I may be able to prove to the 
generous English how well I can appreciate their sympathy 


with my melancholy situation! Your noble conduct can 
never be forgotten by me, and I beg you to return my 
thanks in particular to Sir George Smart and Mr. Stumpff. 


“With the highest esteem, yours, 
(Signed) “BEETHOVEN.” 


“P. S. Kindest regards to your wife. I have to thank the 
Philharmonic Society and you for a new and most amiable 
friend in M. Rau. 

“I beg you to transmit the subjoined metronomic list of 
my Ninth Symphony to the Philharmonic Society:” 


Allegro ma non troppo 88 = 


Molto vivace 116 = 
Presto 116 = 
Adagio primo 60 = 
Andante moderato 63 = 
Finale presto 96 = 
Allegro ma non troppo 88 = 
Allegro assai 80 = 
Alla marcia 84 = 
Andante maestoso 72= 
Adagio divoto 60 = 


Allegro energico 84 = 


Allegro ma non tanto 120 = 
Prestissimo 132 = 


Maestoso 60 = 

From my own letter to Moscheles, dated the 24th of 
March, accompanying the above from Beethoven, written 
with a view to prepare his friends in London for the 
approaching death of this great man, I shall make the 
following extract, since it belongs, no less than the former, 
to the history of his life. 


* * * * * “The letter addressed to you, and dated the 18th, 
was dictated word for word by himself, and is probably his 
last. To-day he whispered to me— ‘Write to Smart and 
Stumpff.’ Should it be possible for him to sign these letters, 
it shall be done to-morrow. 


“He is conscious of his approaching end, for yesterday he 
said to me and Breuning, ‘Plaudite amici, Comaedia finita 
est.’ 

“The last few days have been memorable ones. He sees 
the approach of death with the most perfect tranquillity of 
soul and real Socratic wisdom. Yesterday we were so 
fortunate as to finish the business of the will. Three days 
after the receipt of your last, he was much excited, and 
would have his sketch of the Tenth Symphony brought to 
him, concerning the plan of which he talked to me a great 
deal. It was destined for the Philharmonic Society, and, 
according to the form which it assumed in his morbid 
imagination, it was to be a musical leviathan, compared 


with which his other Grand Symphonies would be merely 
trifling performances.” 

On the 18th of March, Beethoven begged me to attend to 
the dedication of his last Quartett, and to choose for this 
mark of respect one of his worthiest friends. As I knew this 
compliment to be well deserved by M. Johann Wolfmayer, a 
merchant of Vienna, most highly esteemed by Beethoven in 
the latter days of his life, and that he was frequently 
occupied by considering in what way he could manifest his 
gratitude to him, I sent the name of this gentleman, after 
the decease of Beethoven, to Messrs. Schott, in Mainz, the 
publishers of the above-mentioned work, with a request 
that it might be dedicated to him. This fact is sufficient to 
prove how anxious Beethoven was, even to his latest 
breath, to show himself grateful to his friends and 
benefactors; and had he been able, he would, in his last 
moments, have expressed himself more decidedly with 
respect to this dedication. 

On the payment of the thousand florins by M. Rau, 
Beethoven had still 100 florins in ready money, which was 
sufficient for the expenses of the latter days of his life, and 
from the above sum, therefore, only a small part was 
deducted for the expenses of the funeral. The remainder of 
this sum should have been, according to the letter of Mr. 
Moscheles of the 1st of March, returned to the 
Philharmonic Society, since it was specially destined to 
provide for the comfort of Beethoven; but they did not wish 
it to fall into the hands of his unworthy relatives. At the 
legal inventory taken after Beethoven’s death, however, 


this money fell into the hands of the authorities; but Dr. 
Bach, whom he had while living appointed his executor, 
assigned reasons for opposing its delivery, which, in 
consequence, was not insisted upon. 


According to the account 
rendered by Dr. Bach, the entire 
amount of property, including the 
produce of the sale of furniture, Honans 
music, and seven Bank Shares, 10,232 
amounted to 


From this were to be deducted 
for the illness, funeral, and legal 1,213 
expenses, 


So that there was a net 
9,019 
remainder of 


Dr. Bach accompanied this account with a remark, in 
which I fully concur, that the amount of the property was 
out of all proportion to the deserts of the great man by 
whom it was left, and might throw an unfavourable light 
upon his contemporaries, were it not susceptible of 
explanation from the character and opinions of the master, 
who thought only of his Art, and left to others the 
consideration of the profit to be derived from it. 


Symptoms of a speedy termination to Beethoven’s 
sufferings appeared early on the 24th of March, after the 
holy Sacrament for the dying had been administered at his 
own desire, and received by him with true devotion. The 
first symptoms of approaching dissolution manifested 
themselves about one o’clock on the same day. A most 
terrible struggle between life and death now began, and 
continued, without intermission, till the 26th, when, a 
quarter before six in the evening, the great composer 
breathed his last, during a tremendous hail-storm, aged 56 
years, 3 months, and 9 days. 

I am not so fortunate as to be able to say that it was I 
who closed the eyes of the artist who belongs to the latest 
posterity; neither was it M. von Breuning; for we had gone 
on the afternoon in question to the burial-ground belonging 
to the village of Wahring, to provide a suitable place of 
interment, and were prevented from returning by the 
violence of the storm. The person who had to render him 
this last service was M. Anselm Huttenbrenner, from Gratz, 
in Styria, favourably known as a composer, who had 
hastened to Vienna, that he might see Beethoven once 
more. He fulfilled, therefore, this sacred duty in our stead, 
and when we entered the chamber we were told, “It is all 
over!” and we returned thanks to God that his sufferings 
were at an end. 

The arrangements for the funeral were made by M. von 
Breuning and myself, in conjunction with M. Tobias 
Haslinger, who was so obliging as to superintend the music 
to be performed at the ceremony, which took place on the 


afternoon of the 29th. The procession was followed, from 
the abode of the great deceased to the parish church of the 
Alster-suburb, where the service was performed, by at least 
20,000 persons. 


Since it would not be uninteresting to many admirers of 
Beethoven to learn the conformation of his skull, and the 
state in which the organs of hearing were found, I insert 
the following particulars from the report made after the 
dissection of the body by Dr. Johann Wagner. “The auditory 
nerves were shrivelled and marrowless, the arteries 
running along them stretched, as if over a crow-quill, and 
knotty. The left auditory nerve, which was much thinner 
than the other, ran with three very narrow greyish streaks; 
the right, with a thicker white one, out of the fourth cavity 
of the brain, which was in this part of a much firmer 
consistence and more filled with blood than in the rest. The 
circumvolutions of the brain, which was soft and watery, 
appeared twice as deep as usual, and much more 
numerous. The skull was throughout very compact, and 
about half an inch thick.” 

A few days after the funeral, M. von Breuning received 
notice from the wife of the sexton of Wahring, that a 
considerable sum had been offered to her husband if he 
would bring the head of Beethoven to a place specified in 
Vienna. M. von Breuning, thinking that this information 
might originate in a mercenary motive of the sexton’s, 
offered him money, which he however refused, assuring M. 
von Breuning that the intimation which he had sent was 


nothing but the truth. On this account, M. von Breuning 
had the grave watched every night for some time. 


MUSICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Intended Edition of Beethoven’s Piano-forte Sonatas — 
Causes for his relinquishing the design — Project of an 
Edition of his complete Works — Visionary hopes excited by 
it — Metamorphosis of Beethoven’s Instrumental Music — 
Importance of a right conception of the Tempo — 
Metronomic Signs — Injury done to Beethoven’s Music by 
metronomising — Exemplified in the Moonlight Sonata — 
Metronomic directions condemned — Performance of 
Beethoven’s Works in Paris — Hints furnished by 
Beethoven relative to the composition of his Sonatas, and 
the proper style of their performance — His own Style of 
Playing — Effects intended to be given by him to his 
Symphonies — Neglect of his Works. 

IN the year 1816 Beethoven was prevailed upon, after 
repeated entreaties, to make arrangements for the 
publication of a complete edition of all his pianoforte 
Sonatas. His determination to undertake this task was 
influenced by the consideration of three important and 
indeed necessary objects; viz. 1st, To indicate the poetic 
ideas, which form the groundwork of many of those 
Sonatas; thereby facilitating the comprehension of the 
music, and determining the style of its performance; 2ndly, 
To adapt all his previously published pianoforte 
compositions to the extended scale of the pianoforte of six 


and a half octaves; and, 3dly, To define the nature of 
musical declamation. 

On this last topic, Beethoven went beyond the generally 
received idea. He maintained that poetical and musical 
declamation were subject to the same rules. “Though the 
poet,” he used to say, “carries on his monologue, or 
dialogue, in a progressively marked rhythm, yet the 
declaimer, for the more accurate elucidation of the sense, 
must make ceesuras and pauses in places where the poet 
could not venture on any interpunctuation. To this extent, 
then, is this style of declaiming applicable to music, and it 
is only to be modified according to the number of persons 
co-operating in the performance of a musical composition. 

Of this principle Beethoven intended to make a practical 
application in the new edition of his works, according as 
the subjects might require, and space permit, such 
illustration; and it may be confidently assumed that 
Beethoven’s musical compositions would thereby have 
formed a new era. 

Touching the poetic idea, it is well known that Beethoven 
did not, in his musical writings, confine himself to the rules 
established by preceding composers, and that he, indeed, 
frequently disregarded those rules when the existing idea 
on which he worked demanded another sort of treatment, 
or rather an entirely new mode of development. This style 
of composition adopted by Beethoven has frequently called 
forth the remark, that his Sonatas are mere operas in 
disguise. 


Ries, in his “Notices,” , observes that “Beethoven, in 
composing, frequently imagined for himself a definite 
subject,” which is merely saying, that Beethoven imbued 
his mind with poetic ideas, and under the influence of their 
inspiration his musical compositions were created. 

That the great master did not execute the important task 
he undertook in 1816 was, it must be acknowledged, an 
irreparable loss to the musical art, and in particular to his 
own music. How much would the Pastoral Symphony suffer, 
or even the Eroica, if heard without any comprehension of 
the ideas which the composer adopted as his themes! How 
gratifying both to performer and hearer is the light cast on 
the design of the composition, by the mere hint of the 
sentiments Beethoven has, in his Sonata O, thus expressed: 
— “Les adieux,” “Labsence,” and “Le retour.” 

The circumstances which caused Beethoven to relinquish 
his design of publishing the new edition of his Sonatas were 
— 1st, the uneasy state of mind into which he was thrown 
by the lawsuit commenced between him and his sister-in- 
law; and, 2ndly, the impossibility of coming to a satisfactory 
arrangement with Hofmeister, the music-dealer in Leipzig, 
who was to publish the work. From Beethoven’s 
correspondence with A. Diabelli, who was his confidential 
adviser on this subject, I perceive that the composer 
wished the publication to be brought out in parts, each part 
to contain two of the old Sonatas, and one recently 
composed. For each of these new productions, taken one 
with another, Beethoven required the remuneration of forty 


ducats. Hofmeister, on the other hand, proposed to pay the 
composer at the rate of one ducat per sheet. 

I once asked Beethoven why he had not affixed to the 
different movements of his Sonatas an explanation of the 
poetic ideas they expressed, so that these ideas might at 
once present themselves to the mind of the intelligent 
hearer? His answer was, that the age in which he 
composed his Sonatas was more poetic than the present 
(1823), and that at the former period such explanations 
would have been superfluous. “At that time” (continued he) 
“every one perceived that the Largo, in the third Sonata in 
D, O, painted the feelings of a grief-stricken mind, with the 
varying tints in the light and shade, in the picture of 
melancholy in all its phases; there was then no need of a 
key to explain the meaning of the music. So in the two 
Sonatas, O, every one, at the time when they were 
composed, immediately recognised the conflict of two 
principles, or a dialogue between two persons, exactly as is 
intended in the treatment of the subject, &c.” On another 
occasion, I requested him to furnish me with the keys to 
two Sonatas, that in F minor, O, and that in D minor, O. His 
answer was, “Read Shakspeare’s Tempest.” 

In 1823, Beethoven was more earnestly disposed than he 
had previously been to superintend an edition of his entire 
works, including the Symphonies. He received proposals 
from publishers in all parts of the continent, accompanied 
by advantageous conditions. That he did not then come to 
an arrangement, which would have enabled him to enter 
upon this undertaking, was the fault of his brother Johann, 


to whom none of the proposed terms appeared sufficiently 
liberal. He suggested to Beethoven the idea of bringing out 
the publication on his own account, showing, by 
calculations on paper, the vast profits which would accrue 
from the speculation. M. Andreas Streicher cordially 
seconded the recommendation of this mode of publishing; 
but he differed somewhat from Beethoven’s brother in his 
estimate of the profits. The documents of a lawsuit some 
centuries ago would not have composed a more bulky 
volume than did the manuscripts, occupied with the 
calculations made, the consultations held, and the 
determinations formed, during the agitation of this 
publishing scheme. But the parties engaged in these 
discussions and decisions forgot that they had to deal with 
the irresolute Beethoven — who, whenever business was 
the question, would be for one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow; and against whose expressed wish it was often 
necessary to do many things for his advantage. The mere 
prospect of great sums of money (though seen only on 
paper) captivated Beethoven, and he began to indulge in 
dreams of bettered circumstances, of living in elegant style, 
and keeping his carriage and horses. He was so elated by 
these pleasing illusions that he began to fancy himself 
already rich; an idea not calculated to dispose his mind to 
the gigantic labour then in contemplation. Never were the 
visits of him whom he called his “pseudo-brother” so 
welcome as at this time. Beethoven often accompanied his 
brother in a carriage airing; and, on one occasion, an effort 
of patience enabled him to go with his brother’s family on a 


drive to the Prater. Assuredly no event could seem too 
improbable for belief, after two such heterogeneous 
elements as the “Gutsbesitzer” (landowner) and the 
“Hirnbesitzer” (brainowner) had been seen riding together 
in the same carriage. 

In these visionary hopes of fortune so readily indulged by 
the great Beethoven, it is easy to recognise the youth 
whose character is summarily sketched in the Second 
Period. To be rich, or at least in easy circumstances — to 
ride in his carriage — to be no longer obliged to stroll 
through fields and meadows to collect ideas and compose 
for the sake of earning a livelihood, — such was the 
flattering picture he loved to draw, and the contemplation 
of which often made him descend from his lofty heaven of 
art to cling eagerly to more earthly objects; and then 
sublime poetry was suddenly metamorphosed into common 
prose. But, thanks to the blundering management of his 
advisers, Beethoven remained poor! Made rich, by any 
means whatsoever, he would probably have been little 
disposed to make great sacrifices for art in the vigour of 
life; at all events, he would not have applied himself very 
laboriously to study, had he been in the enjoyment of any 
considerable share of the good things of this world. 

As, however, it is not always our own wisdom that 
prompts to great objects, and brings, as it were, light out of 
darkness, so the stupid perversity which dictated the 
arrangements for the projected new edition of Beethoven’s 
works probably conferred a benefit on musical art. To 
speak more plainly, in the discussions on this publishing 


plan, the great master did not limit his attention to the 
mere business part of the question, the details of which, 
though on every occasion fresh painted in glowing colours, 
often disgusted him. Then would he look upon the getting- 
up of the work — the dull material — as mere dust in the 
balance; whilst to exercise his musical art — to him the 
Spiritual part of the enterprise — wholly occupied his 
imagination. When this feeling happened to prevail, he 
would describe to all who chanced to be near him the 
improvements he proposed to make in reference to the 
subject, conception, and execution in many of his early 
works. Some of these improvements owe their birth to a 
jocose observation made by Dr. Bach at one of the 
conferences held on the subject of the publication. 
Beethoven declared that many of his works did not admit of 
the slightest alteration, and that, consequently, in reference 
to them he could not establish any right of property in a 
second edition. Dr. Bach replied, “That the right would be 
sufficiently established by making the composition 
commence with the accented instead of the unaccented 
part ofa bar, and vice versä; and further, by changing white 
notes into black and black into white.” This remark, 
intended purely in jest, inspired Beethoven with a thousand 
new ideas, and gave an impulse to his fancy, the results of 
which soon after supplied the master-keys of many of his 
greatest works. 

Beethoven, who knew my antipathy to accounts, did not 
trouble me with any of those pecuniary calculations, which 
indeed were to himself not much more intelligible than 


hieroglyphics. He consulted me only on the artistical part of 
the all-important question — was he to grow rich, or remain 
poor? I often thought that he might have read in my soul 
the answer which told him what was best for his own 
interest, and that of the world of art. For my part, I never 
had a doubt as to the course which was most advisable for 
him to adopt; but I did not wish to awaken him too early 
from a dream which I well knew would speedily be 
succeeded by others. I however turned to useful account 
the conversations I had with Beethoven on this topic, for I 
carefully noted down all the remarks he made on his works, 
in reference to subject, conception, and performance. 
These remarks came to me the more opportunely as I was 
then employed in the orchestra of the Josephstadt Theatre 
to lead several of his Symphonies, each of which he 
previously went over with me at home, strongly impressing 
on my attention whatever had reference to those three 
essential points; thus initiating me into the soul and spirit 
of his orchestral compositions, as he had already 
introduced me to a just comprehension of nearly the whole 
of his pianoforte Sonatas. These are instances of good 
fortune which few have had the happiness to enjoy. 

The new perceptions thus acquired were to me an 
intellectual property, which I have ever since regarded as 
the dearest and most inestimable legacy of my immortal 
friend and instructor. They have imparted, not only to 
myself, but to others, whom, for their kindred feeling for 
Beethoven’s music, I thought worthy of a participation in 
my good fortune — a thousand pleasurable sensations and 


exalted enjoyments which nothing else in the whole domain 
of music could have power to create; for it has already been 
remarked that Beethoven’s collected chamber-music, and 
especially the greater part of his pianoforte Sonatas, 
comprise a fund of musical poetry more deep and 
inexhaustible than can be found even in his other works. 
That Nature is chary in her gifts of that organization which 
possesses the susceptibility necessary for appreciating 
such elevated compositions, is not the fault of Beethoven. 
That fact serves only to confirm the truth of the maxim, 
that in art the great is not for all, and all are not for the 
great. 

In the year 1831, when I wrote the musical notices then 
inserted in the supplement to the Wiener Theater Zeitung, I 
alluded in No. 2 of those notices to Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A major. In that article I casually mentioned that 
Beethoven intended to give the keys to many of his 
instrumental compositions, in the manner of the Pastoral 
Symphony. The impression produced by this article was 
precisely such as was to be expected: it excited a mere 
transitory sensation, and was soon forgotten, like 
everything which departs from the boundaries of common 
routine, and approaches the region of ideality. Several 
years have elapsed since that time: I am so much the older, 
and so much the less vain, and I am now the better enabled 
to see how frequently well-meant observations, nay positive 
truths, are disregarded, even when they come from high 
authority. Of course the actual authority in this instance 
was Beethoven alone. It has already been shown in the 


narrative of his life, how he was prevented from executing 
this as well as many other important undertakings which he 
had planned. If I now venture to publish some of the 
remarks which I noted down from his own mouth, in 
reference to the subject, conception, and performance of 
his works; or try to describe some of the vivid impressions 
which his instructions have left on my mind; I do so in the 
just expectation that the value of these communications will 
be first tried and afterwards judged. I do not apprehend 
that I can in any degree be accused of arrogant pretension 
in taking upon myself the performance of this task, because 
it is known to many persons, that, in my intimate relations 
with Beethoven, during the most important interval of his 
life, I must necessarily have become possessed of many 
important facts: it will also be recollected that, though 
thirteen years have elapsed since his death, I have not been 
prompted by any feeling of ostentation to communicate 
those facts to the public. To speak candidly, I should not 
even now think of parting with any portion of my friend’s 
intellectual legacy, were it not from the firm conviction that 
the present is the right moment for so doing; for the 
sensual music of the day, and the overstretched mechanical 
dexterity of modern pianoforte playing, bid fair to thrust 
the intellectual compositions of Beethoven into the shade, if 
not to consign them entirely to oblivion. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that Beethoven’s instrumental music has 
undergone a metamorphosis, occasioned in some measure 
by the composer himself; but chiefly by the spirit of the 
age, which is daringly opposed to every thing great and 


elevated, and even hesitates not to profane that which is 
most sacred. 

With respect to Beethoven’s share in the metamorphosis 
of his instrumental music, and particularly of his 
Symphonies, it is necessary first to acquaint the reader that 
this metamorphosis relates wholly and solely to 
metronomising, or the regulation of time by means of the 
metronome. 

Those who have read Matheson’s “Vollkommener Kapell- 
meister” are aware that that great writer on music laid 
down, a century ago, the following principle— “That the 
tempo of a great musical composition depends on the 
manner in which it is set for orchestra and chorus; for the 
greater the number of singers and players, the slower 
should be the tempo, on the simple principle that masses 
always move slowly.” If intelligibility be the most essential 
condition in the performance of a musical composition, it is 
selfevident that the direction for the tempo can only be 
conditional; and that, consequently, an Allegro vivace, with 
an orchestra of one hundred and twenty performers, must 
become very considerably modified from the same Allegro 
vivace originally metronomised by the composer for an 
orchestra of sixty. That which, in the latter case, is, as it 
were, a condition of the intended effect, ceases to be such 
in the former case, because the object may already be 
obtained, a priori, through the two-fold power being 
communicated. The fuller orchestra should therefore take a 
less rapid time than that specified for the more limited 
number of performers. 


Unluckily this important principle in the conducting of an 
orchestra is but too seldom recognised, even by those who 
are regarded as authorities in orchestral direction. I have 
had frequent occasion to remark this neglect, occasioned 
by ignorance in the performance of Beethoven’s works; and 
in those cases the effect was, of course, a true offspring of 
the cause, and exhibited a total misconception of the real 
spirit of the compositions. To perform Beethoven’s music, 
without regard to meaning and clearness, is hunting to 
death the ideas of the immortal composer. This mode of 
performance naturally arises out of the manifest ignorance 
of the sublime spirit of those works. It is at the same time 
the cause of their profanation, and consequently of their 
having too soon fallen into disuse; for the dignity and deep 
expression of many of the movements are sacrificed when a 
moderate rhythm is converted into the rhythm of dancing- 
time, especially if to this accelerated time be added the 
clang of a superabundant number of instruments. Hence 
may be traced the principal cause of that metamorphosis 
which suffices to convert a composition of lofty poetic 
feeling into a common prosaic piece — a transformation 
which the performers may literally be said to work out by 
the sweat of the brow. Such a perverted mode of execution 
must render it impossible for the most attentive listener to 
feel the sublimity of the composer’s idea. 

Beethoven lived to see this transformation of his works. 
On one occasion, when he was present at a performance of 
his Symphony in A major, by the orchestra of the great 
music meeting in Vienna, he was very much displeased at 


the too rapid time taken in the second movement, the 
Allegretto. However, upon reflection, he acknowledged that 
the conductor had duly observed the metronomic sign 
affixed to the movement, but that he had not attended to 
Matheson’s doctrine. In one of the musical articles which I 
wrote for the Wiener Theater Zeitung, in alluding to the 
Symphony in A major, I related the above fact in the 
following words:— “At a performance of this Symphony, in 
the latter years of Beethoven, the composer remarked, with 
displeasure, that the allegretto movement was given much 
too fast, by which its character was entirely destroyed. He 
thought to obviate for the future all misconception of the 
tempo, by marking the movement by the words Andante, 
quasi Allegretto, with the metronomic sign f= 80.; and I 
find a memorandum to this effect in his note-book, which is 
in my possession. Beethoven complained generally of the 
misunderstanding of the tempi at the concerts of the great 
Vienna Musical Society, and especially that the task of 
principal conductorship on those occasions was always 
consigned to the hands of dilettanti, who were unused to 
direct and govern large masses of performers. These 
causes of dissatisfaction led Beethoven one day to make the 
important declaration, that he had not composed his 
Symphonies for such vast orchestras as that usually 
assembled for the Vienna Musical Society; and that it never 
was his intention to write noisy music. He added, that his 
instrumental works required an orchestra of about sixty 
performers only; for he was convinced that it was by such 
an orchestra alone that the rapidly-changing shades of 


expression could be adequately given, and the character 
and poetic subject of each movement duly preserved. That 
this declaration was dictated by sincere conviction will be 
readily admitted when I acquaint the reader that Beethoven 
was anxious to have his works performed in their true 
spirit, at the Concerts Spirituels, the orchestra of which 
contained something like the number of performers he had 
specified; and that he did not interest himself about their 
performance at the great music meeting. If double the 
amount of sixty performers displeased Beethoven, what 
would he have said of three or four times that number, no 
unusual orchestral occurrence at our music-festivals? What 
would he have said had he heard his Symphonies and 
Overtures performed by an orchestra increased by repieni, 
the only one admissible at Oratorios, and in which, noise is 
paramount? Even M. Ries has had the Symphonies 
performed by such an orchestra, at the Lower Rhine music- 
festival; to this I was myself on one occasion a witness. Had 
Beethoven been present, he would doubtless have 
exclaimed, “My dear pupil, how little do you understand 
me!” A few movements only of Beethoven’s Symphonies 
(for example, the last of that in A major, and the last of the 
ninth Symphony) are suited to an orchestra in which the 
number of performers amounts to three or four times sixty. 
His own observations, coupled with accounts received 
from various places, describing the ineffective performance 
of the Symphonies in consequence of mistaken ideas of 
their tempi, induced Beethoven, in the winter of 1825-26, 
to investigate the cause of the errors. This he did in my 


presence, and he ascertained that the metronomic signs in 
the printed scores were faulty, in fixing the tempi too quick; 
and, indeed, he declared that many of those metronomic 
signs were not authorised by him. I may here mention that 
the Symphonies, from No. 1 to No. 6 inclusive, were 
published before the invention of Maelzel’s metronome; 
and it is only to the 7th and 9th Symphonies that the 
metronomic signs can, with positive certainty, be said to 
have been given by Beethoven. Whether or not he 
metronomed the 8th Symphony (the score of which was 
only lately published) I cannot positively determine. I do 
not recollect having heard him speak of metronoming that 
Symphony, though a great deal of conversation passed 
between us on the subject of the composition itself. 

The same may be said in reference to his Sonatas. Only 
to those published since Maelzel’s invention have the 
metronomic signs been affixed by Beethoven’s own hand. 
These do not exceed four in number; viz., O, 109, 110, and 
111. Those who have added metronomic indices to the 
other Sonatas, in the various editions that have been 
published, prove, by the result of their labour, that they 
were as little acquainted with the spirit of Beethoven’s 
music as are the inhabitants of this world with the 
transactions going on in the moon or in Saturn. That piano- 
forte virtuosi, even of the highest rank, should have 
presumed to act the part of interpreters and law-givers in 
Beethoven’s music is a matter of regret: and all true 
admirers of the great master, who may wish to form a just 
notion of his Sonatas, either as to conception or execution, 


should be earnestly warned not to listen to their 
performance by any virtuoso who has laboured all his life 
on difficult passages, having only in view to improve the 
mechanical power of the fingers; unless, indeed, it be 
merely bravura movements; of which, thank Heaven, there 
are but few among these compositions. Beethoven truly 
remarked, “that a certain class of piano-forte performers 
seemed to lose intelligence and feeling in proportion as 
they gained dexterity of fingering.” What can such bravura 
players make of the melodies of Beethoven, so simple yet so 
profoundly imbued with sentiment? Precisely what Liszt 
makes of Schubert’s songs — what Paganini made of the 
Cantilena in Rode’s concerto — and what Rubini makes of 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide.” All these, it must be acknowledged, 
are tasteless perversions of beautiful originals — violations 
of truth and right feeling in all those points in which such 
offences can be most sensibly felt. 

To point out only one example of the injury inflicted on 
Beethoven’s music by professional metronoming, I may 
mention the metronomic signs of the two Sonatas (O) in the 
recently published Vienna and London editions; the very 
sight of them occasions surprise: but to hear these Sonatas 
played according to the metronomic signs affixed to them, 
leads one to wish that all piano-forte metronomers were 
put under the ban. But even this is not the only cause of 
complaint against these perverters of all truth in 
expression. Are they not the very men who by their 
frivolities, romantic and unromantic, have latterly given to 
the taste for truly good and classic composition that 


unhealthful direction which threatens soon to bring all 
genuine music under the dominion of the superficial — if, 
indeed, it has not already submitted to that authority? Is 
not their handiwork (art, it cannot be called) directed solely 
to the object of pleasing the multitude, and on that account 
must they not descend to the level of vulgar taste? Since 
Hummel’s death there perhaps exists not, in Germany 
especially, any professor of the piano-forte, F. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy excepted, who, fired by enthusiasm, keeps in 
view the honourable object of elevating his hearers to the 
standard of his own high feeling — a duty which Art 
demands from all her devotees, whether professors or 
dilettanti. 

The Sonata in c sharp minor, O, (called the Moonlight 
Sonata), is metronomed as follows in the edition lately 
published by T. Haslinger, of Vienna: — 

I. Adagio, P = 60. 
II. Allegretto, 9 = 84. 
III. Presto agitato. 9 =92. 

In the London edition of Beethoven’s piano-forte works, 
edited by J. Moscheles, the same Sonata has affixed to it the 
following metronomic directions: — 


I. Adagio, f = 60. 
II. Allegretto, =| = 76. 
III. Presto agitato, 7 = 92. 


In the Vienna edition of the Sonata in E flat major, the 
metronomic directions are as follow: — 


I. Andante. r = 72. 

II. Allegro, 6/8 f- = 116. 
III. Allegro molto vivace, 3/4 1 = 138. 
IV. Adagio, f = 69. 

V. Finale, allegro vivace, r = 160. 


In the London edition the different movements of the 
same Sonata are thus marked: — 
I. Andante, f? = 69. 
II. Allegro, 6/8 f- = 104. 
III. Allegro molto vıvace, 3/4 in. = 126. 
IV. Adagio, 5 = 76. 
V. Finale, allegro vıvace, r = 852. 


What a Babel of confusion as to the right feeling, and 
what confusion also in regard to the conception of 
Beethoven’s sacred legacy to posterity is thus exhibited! 
and similar inconsistencies are apparent throughout all his 
works in these new editions. Who does not with deep regret 
feel that such gross neglect amounts almost to profanation 
of the works of the great master? Are, then, these divine 
compositions to be converted into show pieces for the 
performance of professional piano-forte players? 
Nevertheless, I am bound to admit that some of the tempi, 
as marked in the new London edition, approximate more 
nearly to the composer’s original intention. 

The fashion of the day tends to preclude any one from 
attempting to play one of Beethoven’s Sonatas who has not 
for a year together practised the hand and finger-spraining 


exercises of modern performers. What is now-a-days 
thought of a simple Allegro, as written by Mozart or 
Beethoven? It is converted into a Presto; and so other 
movements are accelerated in gradation. And, truly, this is 
the method whereby the works of these great masters, 
already become antiquated, are accommodated to modern 
taste! 

It is not yet very long since an assiduous practice of the 
Studies of Aloys Schmidt and of John Cramer used to 
smooth the way of the intelligent pianist to the most 
difficult works of Beethoven; and if greater mechanical 
dexterity of fingering was required to make the path more 
secure, the Studies of Hummel, Moscheles, or Kalkbrenner 
were found sufficient. But what would the practice of these 
exercises now avail? They would not enable the student to 
play the first three Sonatas of Beethoven according to the 
newest fashion. What, then, it may be asked, becomes of 
feeling and expression which ought to have room to 
develop themselves, so that in certain passages the tone 
may seem, as it were, to sing and reverberate? Where now 
is feeling — where expression, and, indeed, where 
opportunity for the manifestation of any sensibility? Let 
Beethoven’s piano-forte works be played according to the 
new metronomic directions, and it will soon be perceived 
that no more opportunity is left for feeling and expression 
than the most rapid fingering affords; and that this rule 
extends even to the execution of the Adagio. 

In this state of things the best advice that can be given to 
the piano-forte practitioner is — Shun all metronomic 


directions, be they given by whom they may — turn from 
them as you would from the misleading lights of ignes-fatui 
— set to work with the right spirit and the preliminary 
knowledge for the task, and apply to all the works of 
Beethoven the composer’s words— “No metronome, &c.” 
Thus you will with certainty attain the wished-for object, 
and be spared the mortification of renouncing your own 
feelings to substitute those of another in their stead. 
Moreover, while examining the metronomic signs affixed 
to his works by their different editors, Beethoven 
discovered that the metronomes themselves vary one from 
another; an inconvenience which has been greatly 
increased since Beethoven’s time, by numerous 
counterfeits. He perceived, for example, that the fourth 
movement of the Symphony in C minor was deprived of all 
dignity when performed in the accelerated time indicated 
thus = 84.; and that, in the fourth movement of the 
Symphony in B flat major, the metronomic sign was a 
decided contradiction to the Italian words “Allegro ma non 
tanto;” whilst the movement, if performed in accordance 
with the metronomic direction, would be a mere mass of 
confusion, such rapid time being incompatible with a 
sufficiently clear and distinct execution of the semiquaver 
passages by the bow instruments. He now saw the 
necessity of directing his attention to a more careful 
adaptation of the metronomic signs, so as to give a slower 
time to most of the allegro movements. But excessive 
occupation, added to the different strokes of adverse 
fortune which have been detailed in the biographical 


portion of the present work, prevented him from entering 
upon this important task. Besides, he called the 
metronoming a mere “business” matter, and this view of 
the labour tended to increase his distaste for it. The 
publishers of his latter works must be aware how dilatory 
he was in determining the metronomic signs which were 
frequently obtained from him only after repeated 
correspondence. An example of this is proved by his letters 
of the 16th and 30th of April, 1819, addressed to M. Ries in 
London. Moreover, when it happened that Beethoven 
metronomed the same work twice over, he marked the 
tempi differently each time. A striking example of this 
occurred with respect to the ninth Symphony, which he first 
metronomised for the publisher, and then several months 
afterwards for the Philharmonic Society of London. In the 
latter instance he made the signs for every movement differ 
from those which he had adopted in the former case; 
making the tempi sometimes quicker and sometimes 
slower; and when I accidentally found the copy of the first 
metronomising which he had marked for the Messrs. 
Schott, he answered impatiently, “Better no metronome! He 
who has correct feeling has no need of it; and to him who 
does not possess that feeling it is equally useless, for he 
runs astray, and the whole orchestra with him.” This truth 
is confirmed by frequent experience. If it were recognised 
by every orchestral director, together with old Matheson’s 
maxim, the works of Beethoven and other great masters 
would never be brought down from their lofty elevation, 


and we should secure their purity and imperishability, 
which is the common duty of us all. 

I was much gratified to observe M. Habeneck’s judicious 
regulations of time in the performance, under his direction, 
of Beethoven’s works at the Conservatory in Paris. An 
impression of the very contrary was conceived by 
Beethoven himself; for, during his lifetime it used to be 
said, that in Parisian orchestras the over-rapid performance 
of his quick movements made them resemble quadrilles and 
gallopades. It is however possible, that in France, as in 
Germany, this error may be traced to the incorrect 
metronomising which was held to be unquestionable 
authority, until M. Habeneck discovered the root of the evil, 
and proved that the Rossinian “effetto! effetto!” was no 
longer to be held identical with the dignity and grandeur of 
Beethoven’s poetic music. 

Let us hope that among the musicians of France there 
will speedily arise some few who, unfettered by the bonds 
of fashion, and devoid of egotism, will turn with a pure and 
deeply poetic spirit to the piano-forte works of Beethoven, 
and draw freely from the ever-living waters of that sacred 
well which the Muses have consecrated. Much has already 
been done in France by Franz Liszt, who so thoroughly 
comprehends the spirit of Beethoven. But the efforts of one 
individual are insufficient for the wide diffusion of 
important principles. The advantage which may be derived 
from Beethoven’s piano-forte compositions is yet almost 
wholly unknown to French pianists, as I have had frequent 
opportunities to observe, and nothing has so greatly 


contributed to create this unfortunate ignorance as the 
absurdly refined mechanism of piano-forte playing, which, 
years ago, Beethoven justly feared would banish all truth of 
feeling from music. In a letter which he addressed to Ries, 
dated July 26th, 1823, he alludes to certain “Allegri di 
Bravura, which demand too much mechanism of fingering, 
and therefore he does not admire them.” Indeed, the only 
piano-forte compositions of Beethoven which have hitherto 
obtained attention from the French, and I may add, from 
most of the German pianists, are such as afford scope for 
the display of mechanical dexterity. Compositions of this 
class being precisely those which are characterised by an 
exuberant freedom of fancy, are inferior in poetic spirit to 
his other piano-forte works. These latter are, however, far 
more difficult to comprehend and to perform than those 
which merely demand a greater degree of digital dexterity. 
That cheval de bataille for fleet-fingered pianists, the 
Sonata, O, is, of all Beethoven’s Sonatas, (without 
accompaniments) after O, the only one on which they take 
their full revenge; and I affirm, with a thorough conviction 
of being correct, that, out of a hundred pianists whose 
talent is swayed by the dominion of fashion, it would be 
difficult to find two who know anything of these Sonatas, 
with the exception of O. Of the Sonatas, from O to O 
inclusive, there are but few that have the honour of being 
known to the legion of fashionable piano-forte players. The 
gods whom this legion worship have no place among the 
Immortals; and if we estimate their productions by the 
standard of art, they must be ranked on a level with those 


musical idols of the day whose chief merit is that they set 
the feet of the multitude in motion. 

The limited knowledge of Beethoven’s Sonatas in 
Germany may be attributed to the circumstance of our 
teachers placing those works at too early a period before 
their pupils. They forget that, for a due comprehension of 
the highest style of art, a sum of knowledge and 
experience, a certain degree of mental maturity, are 
required, without which all endeavours to force a taste for 
the most elevated objects will be vain, or possibly 
productive of disgust. The study of Beethoven’s music 
should be earnestly entered upon, after the mind has been 
cultivated by a course of education at once philosophic and 
elegant: without such a preparation, the study will infallibly 
be harassing and disagreeable, even to those who possess 
more than common susceptibility for musical poetry. Music 
is the offspring of deep feeling, and by deep feeling alone 
can its genuine beauties be comprehended and enjoyed. 

Now, with regard to the Sonatas, I have further to 
observe that the hints which I received from Beethoven on 
the subject of their composition, and the proper style of 
their performance, had direct reference to only a few of 
those compositions. Still, no doubt, many persons will be 
gratified by what I have to communicate. To the intelligent 
lover of music these hints will afford matter for reflection, 
whereby he may not only more thoroughly comprehend the 
works in question, but also, by the help of the key thus 
obtained, open for himself a path to the knowledge of other 


compositions of the like kind, imbued with the like soul and 
Spirit. 

Among the most rich in materials, and, unfortunately, 
among the least known, are the two Sonatas comprised in 
O. The first is in E major, and the second in G major. Both 
these Sonatas have for their subject a dialogue between a 
husband and wife, or a lover and his mistress. In the 
second Sonata, this dialogue, with its signification, is very 
forcibly expressed, the opposition of the two principal parts 
being more sensibly marked than in the first Sonata. By 
these two parts Beethoven intended to represent two 
principles, which he designated the entreating and the 
resisting. Even in the first bars the contrary motion marks 
the opposition of these principles. 




















By a softly gliding transition from earnest gravity to 
tenderness and feeling, the eighth bar introduces the 
entreating principle alone. 





This suing and flattering strain continues until the 
middle part is taken up in D major, when both principles 
are again brought into conflict, but not with the same 
degree of earnestness as at the commencement. The 
resisting principle is now relaxing, and allows the other to 
finish without interruption the phrase that has been begun. 

In the following phrase — 
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both approximate, and the mutual understanding is 
rendered distinctly perceptible by the succeeding cadence 
on the dominant. 

In the second section of the same movement the 
opposition is again resumed in the minor of the tonic, and 
the resisting principle is energetically expressed in the 
phrase in A flat major. To this succeeds a pause on the 
chord of the dominant, and then in E flat the conflict is 
again resumed till the tranquil phrase 





comes in as it were like a preparation for mutual 
concord, for both repeat several times the same idea, 
resembling an interrogation, beginning slowly, and with 
lingering pauses, then over and over again in rapid 
succession. The introduction in the tonic of the principal 
motivo renews the conflict, and the feelings alternate as in 
the first part; but, at the conclusion of the movement, the 
expected conciliation is still in suspenso. It is not 
completely brought about until the end of the Sonata, when 
it is clearly indicated, and as it were expressed, on the final 
close of the piece, by a distinctly articulated “Yes!” from 
the resisting principle. 


Allegro assat. zn -9- 





Then was not Beethoven justified in saying, that the 
poetic idea which had stimulated his imagination in the 
composition of this work was quite obvious? In fact, is not 
the explanation of every individual phrase perfectly 
natural? Of this let any one convince himself, by comparing 
the above indication of the design with the Sonata itself. 

But the reality and certainty of the composer’s intention 
is fully obtained only on the performance of the piece, the 
difficulty of which, be it observed, is much greater than it is 
generally believed to be. For example, words directing the 
quickening or retarding of the time, such as accelerando, 


ritardando, &c., do not, in their ordinary acceptation, 
convey an adequate idea of the wonderfully delicate 
shading which characterized Beethoven’s performance; and 
on this account he would have experienced great 
impediments had he proceeded with his intended revisal of 
many other works in the like style. This obstacle he clearly 
foresaw. 

M. Ries, alluding to the Sonate Pathétique, of his 
Notizen, makes the following remarks on the performance 
of Beethoven:— “In general, he played his own 
compositions in a very capricious manner; he nevertheless 
kept strictly accurate time, occasionally, but very seldom, 
accelerating the tempi. On the other hand, in the 
performance of a crescendo passage, he would make the 
time ritardando, which produced a beautiful and highly 
striking effect. Sometimes in the performance of particular 
passages, whether with the right hand or the left, he would 
infuse into them an exquisite, but altogether inimitable 
expression. He seldom introduced notes or ornaments not 
set down in the composition.” Yes, it may truly be said that 
the expression was inimitable! What the Sonate Pathétique 
became under the hands of Beethoven — though he left 
much to be desired on the score of pure execution — can 
only be conceived by those who have had the good fortune 
to hear it played by him. Yet it required to be heard over 
and over again before one could be convinced that it was a 
work, by name at least, already well known. In short, all 
music performed by his hands appeared to undergo a new 
creation. These wonderful effects were in a great degree 


produced by his uniform legato style, which was one of the 
most remarkable peculiarities of his playing. 

All the pieces which I have heard Beethoven himself play 
were, with few exceptions, given without any constraint as 
to the rate of the time. He adopted a tempo-rubato in the 
proper sense of the term, according as subject and 
situation might demand, without the slightest approach to 
caricature. Beethoven’s playing was the most distinct and 
intelligible declamation, such, perhaps, as in the same high 
degree can only be studied in his works. His old friends, 
who attentively watched the development of his genius in 
every direction, declare that he adopted this mode of 
playing in the first years of the third period of his life, and 
that it was quite a departure from his earlier method, 
which was less marked by shading and colouring; thence it 
appears that his perceptive sagacity had then discovered a 
sure method of throwing open, to the unlearned as well as 
the initiated, a door to the mysterious workings of his 
imagination. In the performance of his quartett music he 
wished the same rules to be observed as in playing his 
Sonatas; for the Quartetts paint passions and feelings no 
less than the Sonatas. Among the latter, however, there are 
several in which a strict observance of time is 
indispensable; scarcely permitting, much less demanding, 
any deviation from regularity. Those compositions require 
to be played in what is termed the bravura style; they are 
O, 111, 57, and some others. 

I will now, as far as verbal description may permit, 
endeavour to convey an idea of the manner in which 


Beethoven himself used to play the two Sonatas contained 
in O. His wonderful performance of these compositions was 
a sort of musical declamation, in which the two principles 
were as distinctly separated as the two parts of a dialogue 
when recited by the flexible voice of a good speaker. 

He commenced the opening Allegro with vigour and 
spirit, relaxing these qualities at the sixth bar, and in the 
following passage: — 
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Here a slight ritardando made preparation for gently 
introducing the entreating principle. The performance of 
the phrase — 
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was exquisitely shaded, and to the following bars: — 


i- 


Beethoven’s manner of holding down particular notes, 
combined with a kind of soft gliding touch, imparted such a 
vivid colouring, that the hearer could fancy he actually 
beheld the lover in his living form, and heard him 
apostrophising his obdurate mistress. In the following 
groups of semiquavers — 
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he strongly accented the fourth note of each group, and 
gave a joyous expression to the whole passage, and at the 
succeeding chromatic run he resumed the original time, 
and continued it till he arrived at this phrase, — 
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which ne gave in tempo andantino, beautifully accenting 
the bass, and the third notes of the upper part of the 
harmony, as Ihave marked them in the two last bars of the 
subjoined example, thereby rendering distinct to the ear 
the separation of the two principles. On arriving at the 


ninth bar, — 
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he made the bass stand out prominently, and closed the 
succeeding cadence on the dominant in the original time, 
which he maintained without deviation to the end of the 
first part. 

In the second part Beethoven introduced the phrase in A 
flat major, by a ritardando of the two preceding bars. He 
attacked this phrase vigorously, thus diffusing a glow of 
colour over the picture. He gave a charming expression to 
the following phrase in the treble by strongly accenting and 


holding down longer than the prescribed time the first note 
in each bar, — 





whilst the bass was played with gradually increasing 
softness, and with a sort of creeping motion of the hand. 

The passage next in succession was touched off 
brilliantly; and in its closing bars the decrescendo was 
accompanied by a ritardando. The following phrase was 
begun in tempo andante: — 
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At the fifth bar there was a slight accellerando, and an 
increase of tone. At the sixth bar the original time was 
resumed. Throughout the remainder of the first movement 
Beethoven observed the same time as that which he had 
taken in the opening bars. 

Various as were the tempi which Beethoven introduced 
in this movement, yet they were all beautifully prepared, 
and if I may so express myself, the colours were delicately 
blended one with another. There were none of those abrupt 


changes which the composer frequently admitted in some 
of his other works, with the view of giving a loftier flight to 
the declamation. Those who truly enter into the spirit of 
this fine movement will find it advisable not to repeat the 
first part: by this allowable abridgment the gratification of 
the hearer will be unquestionably increased, whilst it may 
possibly be diminished by the frequent repetition of the 
same phrases. 

It would lead me too far to describe circumstantially the 
principal points in all the three movements of this Sonata; 
and so with others. The shades of expression are so various 
and important that I can only lament the impossibility of 
conveying any adequate idea of them by words. Perhaps it 
is only by the publication of a new edition of these and 
other compositions, that the manner in which Beethoven 
did or would have executed them can be rendered perfectly 
obvious to the performer, as well as their right 
comprehension facilitated to those lovers of the art whose 
cultivated perception may enable them to recognise poetic 
ideas clothed in a musical garb. 

With regard to the second Sonata in E major (O), the 
subject of which is similar to that of the second, I shall 
confine myself to the description of Beethoven’s manner of 
performing a very few passages. In the eighth bar of the 
first allegro movement — 





as well as in the ninth bar, he retarded the time, touching 
the keys more forte and holding down the fifth note, as 
marked above. By these means he imparted to the passage 
an indescribable earnestness and dignity of character. 

In the tenth bar — 
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the original time was resumed, the powerful expression 
being still maintained. The eleventh bar was diminuendo 
and somewhat lingering. The twelfth and thirteenth bars 
were played in the same manner as the two foregoing. 

On the introduction of the middle movement — 


the dialogue became sentimental. The prevailing time 
was andante, but not regularly maintained, for every time 
that either principle was introduced a little pause was 
made on the first note, thus: — 
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At the following phrase — 

















a joyous character was expressed. The original tempo 
was taken, and not again changed till the close of the first 


part. 
The second — from this passage 
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forward, was characterised by an increased breadth of 
rhythm, and augmented power of tone, which, however, 
was further on shaded into an exquisitely delicate 
pianissimo; so that the apparent meaning of the dialogue 
became more perceptible without any over-strained effort 
of imagination. 

The second movement Allegretto was, as performed by 
Beethoven, more like an Allegro furioso; and, until he 
arrived at the single chord — 














on which he made a very long pause, he kept up the 
same tempo. 

In the Maggiore, the tempo was taken more moderately, 
and played by Beethoven in a beautifully expressive style. 
He added not a single note; but he gave to many an 
accentuation which would not have suggested itself to any 
other player. On the subject of accentuation I may state, as 
a general remark, that Beethoven gave prominent force to 
all appoggiaturas, particularly the minor second, even in 
running passages; and in slow movements his transition to 
the principal note was as delicately managed as it could 
have been by the voice of a singer. 

In the Rondo of the Sonata to which I am here referring, 
Beethoven maintained the time as marked until he arrived 
at the bars introducing the first and third pauses. These 
bars he made ritardando. 

The two Sonatas in O, the first Sonata (F minor) in O; the 
first Sonata (C minor), O; the Sonate pathétique (C minor), 
O; the Sonata quasi Fantasia in C sharp minor, O, and some 
others, are all pictures of feeling; and in every movement 
Beethoven varied the time according as the feelings 
changed. 


I will now endeavour to make the reader acquainted with 
the effect which Beethoven intended should be given to 
particular phrases or whole movements of his Symphonies. 
That orchestral music does not admit of such frequent 
changes of time as chamber music, is, of course, an 
understood fact. But it is equally well known that in 
orchestral performances the greatest and most unexpected 
efforts may be produced by even slight variations of time. 

Passing over the first Symphony, I shall proceed to notice 
the second. In the first movement the prescribed time must 
not be altered, and it must by no means be taken faster 
than is understood by the direction allegro. By too fast a 
tempo the intrinsic dignity of the movement would be 
utterly lost. 

The second movement, Larghetto, requires a frequent 
change of measure. The first tempo is kept up to the phrase 
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where the time is gradually quickened, by which the 
character of the movement acquires a greater degree of 
warmth and spirit. 

The passage immediately following — 
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is like the echo of a very melancholy wail, and is given 
more slowly than the original time, which is resumed only 
with the succeeding cadence. The same variation of time 
should be observed on the repetition of the same phrases in 
the second part of the movement. 

To afford at a glance an idea of the right mode of playing 
these phrases, and to show that their accurate performance 


is perfectly practicable by a well-trained orchestra, I 
subjoin the whole in a connected form, together with the 


requisite marks for the changes of the tempi: — 
Poco accelerando. 
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This Allegretto is continued until the theme is taken upin 
C minor. The first Larghetto time is then resumed. 











I recommend orchestral directors to try on the piano this 
fragment as far as the A minor passage, and they will be 
convinced of the deep expression produced by the 
variations of the tempi as I have marked them. The phrase 
in C major fflikewise demands a deviation from the original 
time, and if slightly accelerated will be found to acquire 
additional power and effect. 

The style of performance above described will be found 
to infuse into this long movement a degree of grace, 
dignity, and feeling, which is not attainable if the tempo be 
kept uniform. By the variation the orchestra is kept 
constantly on the stretch, but the performance will be 
found easy if it be conducted with steadiness and decision. 

I do not recollect anything remarkable with regard to the 
manner of performing the other movements of this 
Symphony. The tempi as marked may be adhered to. 

I have already observed that Beethoven marked the 
second movement of the A major Symphony with the 
direction Andante, quasi Allegretto. But at the part in C 
major the time may be somewhat quickened, which will be 
found to produce an extremely pleasing effect, forming 
likewise a fine contrast to the mysterious character of the 
introduction. The passage in A minor, which prepares the 
conclusion, demands, particularly in those parts where the 
violins answer the wind-instruments, little breaks of the 
time, which the subject and the declamation render 
indispensable. The right colouring is thus given to the back- 
ground of the picture, and the deepest impression 
produced on the hearer. 


Concerning the Symphonia Eroica, Beethoven wished 
that the first movement should be taken in more moderate 
time than is indicated by the direction, allegro con brio, 
which in the course of performance is usually converted 
into a presto. This detracts from the elevated character of 
the composition, and transforms it into a concertante 
display. On the contrary, a perfectly tranquil movement 
should prevail from beginning to end, even in the loudest 
parts. The tempo should be somewhat retarded in this 
phrase: — 
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and this measure should be maintained to the following 
pianissimo passage, — 
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where a gentle accelerando brings back the original time 
of the movement. This latter time must be rigidly observed 
as far as the forte phrase in B major. The same changes of 
time should be observed in the corresponding phrases of 
the second part of the movement. 

Before I proceed to comment on the second movement, 
the Marcia funebre, I must bring to the reader’s 


recollection Beethoven’s declaration in reference to this 
movement, given in the Second Period. Whether this 
declaration be taken as jest or earnest, it contains a great 
deal of truth. Though Beethoven said he composed the 
music appropriate to the tragical end of the great Emperor 
seventeen years prior to the event, yet the extent of his 
fancy is more powerfully manifested in the manner in which 
he has portrayed the catastrophe. Does not, for example, 
the middle movement in C major plainly point to the rising 
of a star of hope? Further on, does not this same middle 
movement indicate the firm resolution of the hero to 
overcome his fate? The succeeding fugue-movement, also, 
still pictures out a conflict with fate. After this there is 
perceptibly a decline of energy, which, however, again 
revives, until in this phrase: 
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resignation is expressed, the hero gradually sinks, and at 
length, like other mortals, is consigned to the grave. 

The Maggiore itself demands a somewhat animated 
tempo. 

In the C minor Symphony, Beethoven intended that only 
a very few variations should be made in the time; yet these 
few are in the highest degree important and interesting, 
and they refer principally to the first movement. 

The opening of this movement (that is to say, the first five 
bars with the two pauses) requires to be played in 


something like this tempo, f= 126, an andante con moto. 
Thus the mystical character of the movement is in an 
infinite degree more clearly manifested than by a rapid 
expression of this phrase, so full of deep meaning. 
Beethoven expressed himself in something like vehement 
animation, when describing to me his idea:— “It is thus that 
Fate knocks at the door.” At the sixth bar, where the first 
violin is introduced, the allegro con brio, P= 108, 
commences; and this time is continued until this passage — 
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where, according to Beethoven’s idea, Fate again knocks 
at the door — only more slowly. At the passage for the first 
violin, in the succeeding bar, the allegro is again taken up. 
In the second part of this movement the retardation of 
the quick time occurs twice: first at the phrase succeeding 
the pause on the major triad of E se 
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And a at the repetition of the same phrase (page 
43 of the Score). 

Respecting any essential changes of time in the other 
three movements of this Symphony, I received no 
information from Beethoven. 

The above hints on matter and manner in relation to 
Beethoven’s music will, I trust, be found satisfactory. For 
several reasons it appears to me that further details would 


here be out of place. I must, however, most earnestly and 
indignantly protest against every reproach founded on the 
suspicion that these hints and other observations did not 
emanate from Beethoven, but have been the offspring of my 
invention. Beethoven’s Quartett, performed by 
Schuppanzigh and the three other initiated players, plainly 
shows the effect which the music was capable of producing 
when executed in obedience to the composer’s personal 
directions. Those who have not had the good fortune to 
hear that performance, and to have thereby obtained the 
advantage of observing that by varying the time at suitable 
points powerful effects are produced, and the most 
abstruse music rendered an intelligible language to 
unlearned ears, may possibly doubt the accuracy of what I 
have stated; but, nevertheless, unjustly. 

If Beethoven did not direct the performance of his 
instrumental music in the manner above described, it was 
for the important reason that he had not, ex Officio, any 
orchestra under his control, and none would have had 
patience to be schooled by him. This sort of study could 
only be practicable with the well-organised orchestra of a 
chapel or musical Conservatoire. With respect to the 
orchestra of the Vienna Theatre, the performers engaged in 
it have always insisted that, with the exception of their 
duties on the nights of performance, nothing more shall be 
required of them; and the orchestra of the Concert- 
Spirituel includes among its coadjutors many dilletanti, 
who cannot devote the necessary time to rehearsals. 


These circumstances serve to explain the complaints 
made by Beethoven to Hofrath Rochlitz in the year 1822. 
Those complaints, which unfortunately contained 
mortifying truths, are thus related by Rochlitz in his work 
entitled “Fur Freunde der Tonkunst,” vol. iv. :— “He 
(Beethoven), turning the conversation upon himself and his 
works, said:— ‘None of my compositions are heard here.’— 
‘None in the summer season?’ inquired I, writing the words 
on the slate.— ‘Neither in summer nor winter,’ exclaimed 
he.— ‘What should they hear? — Fidelio?’— “They cannot 
perform it, and would not listen to it if they could.’— ‘The 
Symphonies?’— “They have not time for them.’— ‘The 
Concertos?’— ‘Our instrumental players prefer strumming 
and scraping their own productions.’— “The Solos?’— “They 
have been long out of fashion here; and now-a-days Fashion 
rules everything,’” &c. 

I once more repeat that Beethoven’s music would have 
founded a new era, had the composer been enabled, in the 
new edition of his works, to accomplish the much-desired 
object of classical explanation — or had he possessed the 
control of an orchestra, which, under his own instruction 
and superintendence, he might have made a model for the 
whole musical world. That his ideas of possible 
improvement would not have been narrowly circumscribed, 
may be inferred from the proposition laid down by himself 
— “The boundary does not yet exist of which it can be said 
to talent co-operating with industry — Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther!” 


I had just finished this portion of my work when the 
“Journal des Débats,” of the 18th of January last, containing 
a letter from Vienna, dated the 5th of the same month, 
reached my hands. This letter relates to a calligraphic 
collection of Beethoven’s works, which the Archduke 
Rudolph has bequeathed by will to the “Society of the 
Lovers of Music of the Austrian Empire,” whose patron his 
Imperial Highness had been for many years. It contains 
some inaccuracies, which might furnish occasion for 
misconceptions and controversies; it may, therefore, not be 
amiss to subjoin a simple statement of the fact — in which 
Beethoven is directly implicated — in order to correct the 
errors in that letter. 

Mr. Tobias Haslinger, while a partner in the house of 
Steiner and Co., music-publishers (of which he is now sole 
proprietor), undertook to produce a calligraphic copy of all 
Beethoven’s works. After a number of the works already 
printed had been so copied, Beethoven received 
intelligence of the circumstance; and though the expensive 
undertaking of Mr. Haslinger was represented to him as a 
mercantile speculation, which, however, according to his 
statement, it was not intended to be, the composer was 
perfectly indifferent, since he could not have raised any 
reasonable objection, let the purpose of the enterprise be 
what it might. Now, the letter from Vienna in the “Journal 
des Débats” asserts that Beethoven had previously revised 
and corrected, and, “in fact, put the finishing hand” to all 
his works for the benefit of this calligraphic copy: this 
assertion must be contradicted. At the time that Beethoven 


heard what Mr. Haslinger was about, he was not on good 
terms with the above-mentioned house, neither of course 
with Mr. Haslinger himself; and soon afterwards followed 
the rupture mentioned in the Third Period, because 
Beethoven would not subscribe to the scale of prices in Mr. 
Haslinger’s hand-writing. By such inaccurate statements 
sent forth to the world, not without some object, as I 
suppose, I am induced to subjoin that list of prices. From 
the remarks annexed, in Beethoven’s own handwriting, it 
will be seen that, just at this time (1821 and 1822), the 
above-mentioned publishers were in treaty with Beethoven 
respecting an edition of his complete works. Another 
Vienna house was likewise treating with him at the same 
time for the same purpose. How, then, could Beethoven 
have put a finishing hand to his works for the benefit of 
that calligraphic copy, since he himself projected an edition 
of them, and had so many important points not yet settled 
in his own mind to decide upon? And though he may have 
subsequently corrected a few wrong notes (of which there 
are unluckily too many in his works) for Mr. Haslinger’s 
undertaking, this cannot by any means be called “putting 
the finishing hand to a work.” It were indeed to be wished 
that Beethoven had done so in this instance, and that his 
intentions were to be found there. How many and what 
great works has Beethoven written after the rupture with 
that house, which have been introduced into the 
calligraphic copy! Is it to be supposed that he put the 
finishing hand to these also for the benefit of that 
undertaking? If so, look, above all, at the Quartett No. 13, 


and others of the latest Quartetts, and discover if you can 
the remarks and explanations to them which Beethoven 
sent to Prince Nicholas von Galitzen, to St. Petersburg (as I 
have mentioned at p-36 of the present volume), and which 
he designed to append in a more explicit form to a second 
edition, in order to render those works more intelligible; 
and then those “hieroglyphics,” as they are called, will be 
all at once deciphered for the whole world, and bright 
sunshine pervade them, as it does his Quartett No. 1. 

When Beethoven was informed that Mr. Haslinger was in 
treaty with the Archduke Rudolph for the sale of the 
calligraphic works, and that the price demanded for them 
was Said (if I recollect rightly) to be 40,000 florins — the 
“Journal des Débats” says that they cost the Archduke 
upwards of 90,000 florins (223,000 francs) — the great 
master was again indifferent, and merely muttered to 
himself something about “a poor devil,” and that, “such he 
was and such he should ever remain while others contrived 
to suck out his marrow and fatten upon it.” But I was 
accustomed to such exclamations, or freaks of fancy: they 
had nothing alarming, but much that grieved; for when the 
beloved friend had vented his spleen in this manner, he 
would take up the pen and again fall to writing what he 
used punningly to call Noten in Nothen — notes in 
emergency. 


II. 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS AND 
PECULIARITIES OF BEETHOVEN. 


Beethoven’s Religious Principles — His Dislike of giving 
Lessons — His Frankness, and, at the same time, Dexterity 
in evading Questions — Vindication of him from the charge 
of Discourtesy to Brother Artists — Proofs that though a 
rigid, he was a just Critic — Kind Encouragement afforded 
by him to Professional Merit — His modest Appreciation of 
Himself — His Extempore Playing — His Every-day 
Occupations — Propensity for Dabbling in Water — Pension 
— Certificates — Beethoven erroneously compared with 
Jean Paul Richter — Mortifying Trick played by him at the 
instigation of a Friend — Motivo of a Movement in one of 
his Quartetts — His Peculiar Habits in Eating and Drinking 
— Extent of his Knowledge of Languages — Comments on 
Statements of M. von Seyfried relative to Beethoven’s 
domestic Habits — Spurious MSS. attributed to him — His 
Person — Portraits of him. 

BEETHOVEN was educated in the Catholic religion; and 
that he was truly religious, the whole tenor of his life 
sufficiently proves. It was, however, a remarkable 
peculiarity in his character that he never conversed on 
religion, or expressed any opinion on the creeds of different 
Christian sects. If my 
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Fac-simile of Beethoven’s Hand-writing. Published by 
Henry Colburn 13 Great Marlborough Street 1841 


observation entitles me to form an opinion on the 
subject, I should say be inclined to Deism; in so far as that 
term may be understood to imply natural religion. He had 
written with his own hand two inscriptions, said to be taken 
from a temple of Isis. These inscriptions, which were 
framed, and for many years constantly lay before him on 
his writing-table, were as follows: — 


I. “I am that which is. — I am all that is, all that was, and 
all that shall be. — No mortal man hath my veil uplifted!” 

II. “He is One, self-existent, and to that One all things 
owe their existence.” 

I shall carefully watch over the preservation of these 
pious relics of my friend, who regarded them as an epitome 
of the loftiest and purest religion. They were to him dearly- 
prized treasures. 

I have already, in the biographical part of this work, 
alluded to Beethoven’s repugnance to giving lessons. I may 
now add that his distaste for tuition was experienced by the 
“dames de predilection” who could boast of being his 
pupils. Even these ladies found themselves sometimes 
forgotten by him for weeks at a time; and, when at length 
he presented himself, he was generally received with looks 
of displeasure, which, however, made but little impression 
on him. With respect to his mode of conveying instruction, 
the following particulars may interest the reader. 

Those who wished to obtain from Beethoven that 
valuable information which he was so capable of 
communicating, could not succeed in that object unless 
they had the opportunity of being near him at every hour of 
the day; for nothing could induce him to give himself up to 
any business at a fixed time. Now and then he would speak 
readily and entertainingly on the various branches of 
knowledge with which he was familiar; he would even give 
direct instruction; but how few had opportunity to profit by 
these communicative intervals! They frequently occurred at 
meal-times, and during his walks, or, to speak more 


properly, runs; and on these occasions he would often 
suddenly break off the conversation if he found his 
companion unable to keep pace with him. In his philosophic 
discussions there were only two topics which Beethoven 
never touched upon, and which, indeed, he carefully 
avoided — namely, thorough-bass and religion. Both, he 
declared, were exhausted subjects, which admitted of no 
farther discussion. 


If candour be the type of nobleness of mind, that virtue 
was fully possessed by Beethoven. He gave expression to 
his feelings without any reserve; and the propriety of 
repressing offensive remarks was a thing that never 
entered his thoughts. On the other hand, it was no easy 
matter to get him to pronounce an opinion or judgment on 
music and musicians; and it was only after an attentive 
observation of his expressions, sometimes for the space of 
several days, that anything decided or consistent could be 
gained from him. With the witty, satirical, and sarcastic 
remarks which were always ready at his tongue’s end, he 
endeavoured to evade questions to which he did not wish to 
give direct answers; and he usually succeeded in 
discouraging inquirers, who got something like a reply, but 
nothing to the purpose. It was seldom, either at meal-time 
or during his walks, that he was, to use his own expression, 
“quite unbuttoned.” When he was, he wielded the rod of 
satire without mercy; and Emperor, King, and Artist, were 
all alike subject to his critical lash. Beethoven had to pay an 
annual impost, called a class-tax, amounting to twenty-one 


florins. These twenty-one florins furnished him yearly with 
a subject for twenty-one thousand sarcasms, of which, in 
return, his diversified talent never failed to make a 
repartition and re-assessment, which produced, as usual, a 
result in the highest degree humorous. 

Beethoven has too frequently been accused of a 
discourteous bluntness of manner towards his brother 
artists, which had a discouraging effect on the efforts of 
young beginners. Even M. Ries, in his Notizen, plainly 
shows that he thought this charge against Beethoven not 
without foundation. In allusion to this subject, a friend of 
Beethoven’s has thus expressed himself:— “These people 
cannot separate the man oppressed by fate from the 
caprice and irritability which are caused by that fate; they 
cannot see the noble side of his disposition. Nevertheless, it 
is a melancholy fact that, to his unhappy state of existence, 
we are in a great measure indebted for his wonderful 
musical fancy and susceptibility.” 

M. Moscheles will remember the amiable reception he 
experienced when he presented to Beethoven the Sonata in 
E, which he had dedicated to him. He will likewise recollect 
the patient attention with which Beethoven corrected his 
pianoforte arrangement of Fidelio, published by D. Artaria; 
and how kindly he encouraged his labours, until they were 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. He even persuaded 
Moscheles to introduce an arrangement of one piece from 
the opera, which Hummel had prepared for Artaria, and 
which Beethoven had condemned, or, to speak the truth, 
contemptuously torn up, not knowing at the time that it 


was the work of Hummel. At the end of every piece he 
arranged from the opera, Moscheles, probably under the 
apprehension of being treated with as little ceremony as 
Hummel, wrote the words, “Fine, with God’s help,” and 
Beethoven wrote underneath, “O man, help thyself!” 

Beethoven’s kindness will, no doubt, be borne in mind by 
that esteemed composer, M. Anton Halm, when he 
arranged the grand Fugue for the pianoforte. This Fugue 
had previously formed the fourth movement of the Quartett 
in B (No. 13), which Beethoven, at the request of the 
publisher (Math. Artaria), converted into a distinct work 
(O). He then composed a new fourth movement for the 
Quartett; and it is worthy of remark, that this movement 
was positively Beethoven’s last work. He completed it in 
November, 1826. Czerny had arranged the Fugue above 
alluded to, before Halm; but his production met with no 
more approval than Hummel’s movement from Fidelio. 

The above facts show that if Beethoven was a rigid, he 
was likewise a just critic: that he was rigid in exactions 
upon himself more than upon others, is obvious from the 
scores of all his works. His critical judgment on musical 
compositions was frequently accompanied by violent 
ebullitions of temper. A remarkable instance of this 
occurred after he had examined Ries’s Concerto, entitled 
“Farewell to London.” Beethoven was so singularly 
displeased with this work, that he addressed a fulminating 
letter to the Editor of the Leipzig Musikalische Zeitung, 
wherein he enjoins Ries no longer to call himself his pupil. 
Kanne and Schuppanzigh, whom I acquainted with this 


affair, joined me in persuading the enraged master to 
refrain from any further demonstration of displeasure. But, 
in the mean time Ries had received his reprimand, and that 
for several years afterwards he smarted under the heavy 
rebuke of his old master is, I think, evident from a passage 
in his Notizen. Why did not Ries insert Beethoven’s letter in 
that publication? It would have been in many respects 
interesting, and, at the same time, a real example of the 
great master’s peculiarities. 

Franz Lachner, T. Horzalka, and Leopoldine Blahetka, all 
experienced from Beethoven a kind reception, and an 
acknowledgment of their eminent talents. It was in 
consequence of the encouragement, and indeed the 
assistance of Beethoven, in her education, that 
Mademoiselle Blahetka was destined by her father to the 
musical profession. 

How greatly did Beethoven admire the genius of Franz 
Schubert! But it was not until he was on his death-bed that 
he had a complete perception of that talent, which the 
representations of certain persons had previously caused 
him to underrate. When I made him acquainted with 
Schubert’s Ossians Gesange, die Burgschaft, die junge 
Nonne, Grenzen der Menschheit, and some other 
productions of the same composer, he exclaimed, with deep 
emotion:— “Truly Schubert is animated by a spark of 
heavenly fire!” 

I could quote the names of many other artists, who will 
cherish, as long as they live, a gratifying remembrance of 
the kindness shown to them by Beethoven. That our great 


master was not disposed to treat with undue courtesy 
artistical presumption, which sometimes, in his latter years, 
boldly raised its head before him, may naturally be 
supposed. Exempla sunt odiosa. But on such aberrations 
Beethoven’s high mind looked down with compassion. 

I will close this chapter with the following remarks: — 

Beethoven possessed too much genuine religious feeling 
to believe that Nature had created him to be a model for 
future ages, as many of his worshippers, not unfrequently 
actuated by interested motives, would fain have persuaded 
him. A stranger to the business of this world, and living, as 
it were, in another, Beethoven was like a child, to whom 
every external influence gives a new impulse; and who in 
like manner does not turn an unwilling ear to flattery, 
because incapable of estimating the purpose for which the 
adulation is bestowed. This ignorance of the world — this 
lofty or puerile feeling, whichever it may be termed, was in 
Beethoven only transitory, and he soon recovered his manly 
tone of mind. Beethoven well knew and always respected 
the motto — Palmam qui meruit ferat! His upright, 
impartial mind led him to bestow, unsolicited, the most 
unequivocal approbation on foreign talent; often as he 
found that approbation lessened, or discovered that it had 
been altogether cast away upon certain “backsliding men,” 
as he termed them. Beethoven always bore in mind that a 
Mozart had preceded him, and that another might follow 
him. He ever cherished high expectations of the future, for 
he fervently believed in the omnipotence of the Creator, 
and the inexhaustibility of Nature. Oh! how great was 


Beethoven as a man! Who ever learned to know him on that 
side, and was capable of comprehending and judging not 
only of his mighty genius but also of his noble heart, will 
not fail to place the moral man, if not above the great 
composer, at least on the same level with him. 

Beethoven was very fond, especially in the dusk of the 
evening, of seating himself at the piano to improvise, or he 
would frequently take up the violin or viola, for which 
purpose these two instruments were always left lying on 
the piano. In the latter years of his life, his playing at such 
times was more painful than agreeable to those who heard 
it. The inward mind alone was active; but the outward 
sense no longer co-operated with it: consequently the 
outpourings of his fancy became scarcely intelligible. 
Sometimes he would lay his left hand flat upon the key- 
board, and thus drown, in discordant noise, the music to 
which his right was feelingly giving utterance. It is well 
known that Beethoven, in his early years, did not perform 
his own compositions purely; for no other reason, however, 
than his want of time to keep the mechanical power of his 
fingers in practice; but his improvisations, when he was 
free from the restraint of reading notes, were the finest 
effusions of the kind imaginable. The imperial court piano- 
forte-maker, Conrad Graf, made for Beethoven a sound- 
conductor, which, being placed on the piano-forte, helped 
to convey the tone more distinctly to his ear; but though 
this contrivance was ingenious, it afforded no assistance in 
Beethoven’s case of extreme deafness. The most painful 
thing of all was to hear him improvise on stringed 


instruments, owing to his incapability of tuning them. The 
music which he thus produced was frightful, though in his 
mind it was pure and harmonious. 

In winter as well as in summer it was Beethoven’s 
practice to rise at day-break, and immediately to sit down 
to his writing-table. There he would labour till two or three 
o’clock, his usual dinner-time. Meanwhile he would go out 
once or twice in the open air, where, to use M. Saphir’s 
phrase, he would work and walk. Then, after the lapse of 
half an hour or an hour, he would return home to note down 
the ideas which he had collected. As the bee gathers honey 
from the flowers of the meadows, so Beethoven often 
collected his most sublime ideas while roaming about in the 
open fields. The habit of going abroad suddenly and as 
unexpectedly returning, just as the whim happened to 
strike him, was practised by Beethoven alike at all seasons 
of the year: cold or heat, rain or sun-shine, were all alike to 
him. In the autumn he used to return to town as sun-burnt 
as though he had been sharing the daily toil of the reapers 
and gleaners. Winter restored his somewhat yellow 
complexion. In No. 2 of the Appendix will be found a fac- 
simile of some of his first ideas, noted down with pencil, 
immediately as they were conceived amidst the inspiring 
scenery of nature. 

The use of the bath was as much a necessity to 
Beethoven as to a Turk; and he was in the habit of 
submitting himself to frequent ablutions. When it happened 
that he did not walk out of doors to collect his ideas, he 
would not unfrequently, in a fit of the most complete 


abstraction, go to his wash-hand basin, and pour several 
jugs of water upon his hands, all the while humming and 
roaring, for sing he could not. After dabbling in the water 
till his clothes were wet through, he would pace up and 
down the room, with a vacant expression of countenance, 
and his eyes frightfully distended; the singularity of his 
aspect being often increased by an unshaven beard. Then 
he would seat himself at his table and write; and 
afterwards get up again to the wash-hand basin, and dabble 
and hum as before. Ludicrous as were these scenes, no one 
dared venture to notice them, or to disturb him while 
engaged in his inspiring ablutions, for these were his 
moments, or I should rather say his hours, of profoundest 
meditation. It will be readily believed, that the people in 
whose houses he lodged were not very well pleased when 
they found the water trickling through the floor to the 
ceiling below, as sometimes happened; and Beethoven’s 
change of lodgings was often the consequence of these 
occurrences. On such occasions comical scenes sometimes 
ensued. 

At every quarterly payment of his pension Beethoven was 
required, before he could receive the money, to procure 
from the curate of the district in which he resided, a 
certificate to prove that he was actually living. When he 
happened to be in the country, he used to get me or some 
other friend to draw up this certificate, and whenever he 
wrote to make this request it was always in some humorous 
or jesting manner. On one of these occasions he addressed 
to me a note containing merely the following words, 


unaccompanied by any explanation; he of course knew very 
well that I should understand their import: — 


“Certificate. 

“The fish is alive. 

“Vidi, 

“Pastor ROMUALDUS.” 


It has been so much the custom to compare Beethoven 
with Jean Paul Richter, that the correctness of the 
comparison seems to be taken for granted; nevertheless, it 
appears to me to be very unjust. Jean Paul was not his 
favourite author. If Beethoven ever looked into his works, 
he cannot be said to have read them; they were too 
aphoristic and enigmatical for his taste. To imagine that 
there exists any general resemblance between our great 
composer and Jean Paul Richter is a great mistake; that 
writer, it is true, occasionally makes excursions into the 
region of dreamy and sentimental life; but as a painter of 
feelings he is not to be placed on a level with Beethoven. A 
comparison with Shakspeare or Michael Angelo might be 
more correct. Shakspeare was Beethoven’s favourite poet. 

Though Beethoven was throughout his whole life a prey 
to misfortune and disappointment, yet there were moments 
in which he did not scruple to inflict pain and 
disappointment on others. Nevertheless, it must be 
observed that in most cases of this kind he acted under 
some other influence than that of his own feelings. The 


following circumstance occurred in the latter years of his 
life. 

The wife of M. H —— m, an esteemed piano-forte player 
and composer, residing in Vienna, was a great admirer of 
Beethoven, and she earnestly wished to possess a lock of 
his hair. Her husband, anxious to gratify her, applied to a 
gentleman who was very intimate with Beethoven, and who 
had rendered him some service. At the instigation of this 
person, Beethoven was induced to send the lady a lock of 
hair cut from a goat’s beard; and Beethoven’s own hair 
being very gray and harsh, there was no reason to fear that 
the hoax would be very readily detected. The lady was 
overjoyed at possessing this supposed memorial of her 
saint, proudly showing it to all her acquaintance; but when 
her happiness was at its height, some one, who happened 
to know the secret, made her acquainted with the 
deception that had been practised on her. In a letter 
addressed to Beethoven, her husband warmly expressed his 
feelings on the subject of the discovery that had been 
made. Convinced of the mortification which the trick must 
have inflicted on the lady, Beethoven determined to make 
atonement for it. He immediately cut off a lock of his hair, 
and enclosed it in a note, in which he requested the lady’s 
forgiveness of what had occurred. The respect which 
Beethoven previously entertained for the instigator of this 
unfeeling trick was now converted into hatred, and he 
would never afterwards receive a visit from him. 

This is not the only instance that could be mentioned, in 
which our great master was influenced by vulgar-minded 


persons to do things unworthy of himself. 

Questions have frequently been addressed to me 
respecting the motive of the last movement of the Quartett 
in F, 0; to which Beethoven affixed as a superscription the 
words — Der schwer-gefasste Entschluss. Un effort 
d’inspiration. “Muss es sein?” “Es muss sein!” Between 
Beethoven and the people in whose houses he at different 
times lodged, the most ludicrous scenes arose whenever 
the period arrived for demanding payment of the rent. The 
keeper of the house was obliged to go to him, almanack in 
hand, to prove that the week was expired, and that the 
money must be paid. Even in his last illness he sang with 
the most comical seriousness to his landlady the 
interrogatory motivo of the quartett above mentioned. The 
woman understood his meaning, and, entering into his 
jocose humour, she stamped her foot, and emphatically 
answered, “Es muss sein!” There is another version of the 
story relative to this motivo. It refers to a publisher of 
music, and does not differ very much from the anecdote I 
have just related. Both turn upon the article money, and are 
merely jokes. But what a poetic palace has Beethoven built 
on this very prosaic foundation! 

Great men as well as their inferiors, are subject to 
certain natural wants, such as eating and drinking. Some of 
Beethoven’s peculiarities in these matters, which will not 
be uninteresting to many of his admirers, deserve at the 
same time to be ranked among the curiosities of 
housekeeping. 


For his breakfast he usually took coffee, which he 
frequently prepared himself; for in this beverage he had an 
oriental fastidiousness of taste. He allowed sixty beans for 
each cup, and lest his measure should mislead him to the 
amount of a bean or two, he made it a rule to count over 
the sixty for each cup, especially when he had visitors. He 
performed this task with as much care as others of greater 
importance. At dinner his favourite dish was macaroni with 
Parmesan cheese, which must have been very bad before 
he pronounced it to be so; but that it was not always very 
good may be inferred from the uncertainty of the time he 
occupied in writing, and consequently of the hour for his 
meals. He was likewise very fond of every kind of fish; and 
consequently fast days imposed no sacrifice on him. To 
certain guests he only gave invitations on Fridays, for then 
his table was always adorned with a fine Schill and 
potatoes. Supper was not a meal which he cared much 
about. A plate of soup, or something left from dinner, was 
all he partook of, and he was in bed by ten o’clock. He 
never wrote in the afternoon, and but very seldom in the 
evening. He disliked to correct what he had written. This 
he always felt an irksome task. He preferred making a fresh 
copy of his notes. 

Beethoven’s favourite beverage was fresh spring water, 
of which he often drank copiously from morning to night. 
He preferred the wine of the heights around Buda to every 
other; but, as he was no judge of wine, he could not 
distinguish the adulterated from the pure; and, by drinking 
the former, he frequently caused great derangement to his 


weak stomach; but no warning of this kind had any effect 
upon him. Among his enjoyments may also be numbered a 
glass of good beer and a pipe of tobacco in the evening. To 
these may be added the perusal of the political journals, 
especially the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung. This sort of 
reading engrossed a great deal of his time. 

He frequently visited taverns and coffee-houses, even in 
the latter years of his life; but he usually had some 
favourite one, which was provided with a back door, at 
which he could go in and out. Strangers who wished to get 
a sight of Beethoven used to go to the coffee-house he was 
in the habit of frequenting; for thither he would repair to a 
certainty once or twice a week, not for the purpose of 
conversing, but of reading the journals. When he had 
glanced over the last paper, he would hurry away, making 
his exit by the back door. 

M. Ignaz von Seyfried, in his account of Beethoven, 
states that he was a perfect master of the Latin, French, 
and Italian languages. In as far as relates to the first- 
mentioned language, Dr. Wegeler mentions in his work () 
that Beethoven “learned something of Latin at Bonn.” But, 
in proof of his very slight acquaintance with that language, 
I need only mention the fact that, on the first occasion of 
his composing a Mass, he was obliged not only to get the 
words translated, but also the quantities of the different 
syllables explained to him. How far he was conversant with 
the French language may be seen from the style of his 
letter to Cherubini (in the Third Period); and other 
examples of the same kind might be quoted. That he was 


better acquainted with it in his earlier days, before his 
deafness rendered him incapable of joining in conversation, 
may be readily presumed. As to Italian, he could only read 
it. Beethoven greatly admired the classic writers of 
antiquity, and perused their works in the best translations, 
of all of which he possessed copies. This industrious 
reading, combined with his vast musical labours, left him 
little time for the study of languages. He had, however, as 
intimate a knowledge of the translated works of some of 
the Greek authors as he had of his own scores. With 
Shakspeare, also, he was equally well acquainted. In his 
friends he required the same extent of reading; otherwise 
their society became wearisome to him. 

I feel bound to notice some observations made by M. von 
Seyfried on the subject of Beethoven’s housekeeping. At 
page 16 of his publication he states that “Beethoven used 
to go himself to market, and after bargaining and buying, 
not at the best price, he would return home and cook, with 
his own hands, the articles he had purchased,” &c. Oh! M. 
Seyfried! “Quousque tandem?” — Is it not usual for persons 
in the most respectable conditions of life to purchase rare 
vegetables or fruit for the table? Beethoven did so, but 
when he wished to furnish his table with some rarities for 
his guests his housekeeper accompanied him, and carried 
home what he purchased; and he always purchased the 
best. His old housekeeper, on the contrary, was not so nice 
in her selection. Had M. von Seyfried ever been 
Beethoven’s guest, he might have persuaded himself that 
his table was not ill provided. But that Beethoven should 


have been so far the victim of suspicion as to be induced, 
by an absurd distrust of others, to cook his own food, is a 
circumstance which I never heard of; and other friends of 
the great composer, to whom I have applied for 
information, disclaim in like manner all knowledge of the 
fact. However, as Beethoven was very fond of a joke, it is 
not impossible that he may have got up this cookery farce 
for the sake of mystifying some of his guests. Nevertheless, 
thus much is certain, that in his latter days he carried his 
suspicious feeling to such an extreme that he would trust 
nobody to pay the most trifling bills for him, and would 
often doubt the authenticity of a receipt. This suspicion 
extended even to his trustworthy old housekeeper. M. von 
Seyfried must pardon this comment on his statements. The 
exaggeration was doubtless on his part unintentional; he 
wrote from hearsay, a medium through which facts are 
frequently altered and perverted. In the year 1805 he was, 
as he mentions, on a footing of intimate intercourse with 
Beethoven, but that intimacy did not extend either to a 
previous or a subsequent period. However, the suspension 
of personal communication had not the effect of 
diminishing the respect entertained for Beethoven by M. 
von Seyfried; that able artist did not regard our great 
composer with the jaundiced eye with which he was 
regarded by certain hommes de metier. M. von Seyfried is 
one of the few who understood and appreciated 
Beethoven’s inward worth, without being misled by 
outward appearances. (See of his work.) 


The doubts respecting the genuineness of many 
manuscripts attributed to Beethoven, which have come to 
light since his death, are worthy of consideration. A great 
deal of imposition has already been practised, and will 
probably be carried still further; consequently, only 
Beethoven’s handwriting, or his attestation to the 
authenticity of the manuscripts, can remove doubts on the 
subject. 

I will mention one instance out of many, to show how far 
unblushing effrontery has already been carried on this 
point. In the year 1827, a few months after Beethoven’s 
death, a certain M. E —— offered for sale to the Messrs. 
Schott, in Mainz, an Opera alleged to be composed by 
Beethoven. Those publishers having consulted me on the 
business, I advised them to demand a sight of the work in 
Beethoven’s hand-writing, adding, that there existed no 
authentic manuscript Opera by Beethoven. The particulars 
of this not unimportant affair were published in 1828, in 
the 7th volume of the Ceecilia. 

It is a positive fact, that Beethoven never wrote any 
scientific work, either on music or any other subject. 
Whatever works, therefore, may have been published under 
his name, cannot be authenticated upon autographic 
evidence. 

I will wind up these biographical particulars with a 
description of the great master’s personal appearance, 
together with a few remarks on the best portraits of him 
with which I am acquainted. 


Beethoven’s height scarcely exceeded five feet four 
inches, Vienna measure. His figure was compact, strong, 
and muscular. His head, which was unusually large, was 
covered with long bushy grey hair, which, being always ina 
state of disorder, gave a certain wildness to his appearance. 
This wildness was not a little heightened when he suffered 
his beard to grow to a great length, as he frequently did. 
His forehead was high and expanded; and he had small 
brown eyes, which, when he laughed, seemed to be nearly 
sunk in his head; but, on the other hand, they were 
suddenly distended to an unusually large size when one of 
his musical ideas took possession of his mind. On such 
occasions he would look upwards, his eyes rolling and 
flashing brightly, or straight forward with his eyeballs fixed 
and motionless. His whole personal appearance then 
underwent a sudden and striking change. There was an air 
of inspiration and dignity in his aspect; and his diminutive 
figure seemed to tower to the gigantic proportions of his 
mind. These fits of sudden inspiration frequently came 
upon Beethoven when he was in company, and even when 
he was in the street, where he naturally excited the marked 
attention of every passer by. Every thought that arose in his 
mind was expressed in his animated countenance. He never 
gesticulated either with his head or his hands, except when 
he was standing before the orchestra. His mouth was well 
formed; his under lip (at least in his younger years) 
protruded a little, and his nose was rather broad. His smile 
diffused an exceedingly amiable and animated expression 
over his countenance, which, when he was in conversation 


with strangers, had a peculiarly pleasing and encouraging 
effect. But though his smile was agreeable, his laugh was 
otherwise. It was too loud, and distorted his intelligent and 
strongly marked features. When he laughed, his large head 
seemed to grow larger, his face became broader, and he 
might not inaptly have been likened to a grinning ape; but 
fortunately his fits of laughter were of very transient 
duration. His chin was marked in the middle and on each 
side with a long furrow, which imparted a striking 
peculiarity to that part of his countenance. His complexion 
was of a yellowish tint, which, however, went off in the 
summer season, when he was accustomed to be much out 
in the open air. His plump cheeks were then suffused with 
fresh hues of red and brown. 

Under this latter aspect, full of health and vigour, and 
during one of his intervals of inspiration, the painter, H. 
Schimon, (now in Munich,) took his likeness. The picture is 
a bust size, in oil. At the time it was painted, Beethoven 
was forty-nine years old. The engraving prefixed to this 
work is taken from it. Some years after this picture was 
painted, another was executed by Stieler, the portrait 
painter to the court of Munich. This is a half length, and the 
composer is represented with a pen in his hand, writing on 
a piece of music paper the words “Missa Solennis.” This 
picture is excellent, and the likeness faithful; but it has not 
the air of vigour and animation portrayed in that of 
Schimon, the absence of which may be easily accounted for, 
Beethoven having suffered a fit of illness of two years’ 
duration. But he remained as Stieler’s portrait represents 


him until his death, which took place five years after the 
picture was painted. Beethoven’s family possess a portrait 
of him, which was painted at an earlier period than either 
of those I have described. It is a half length, and represents 
him in a sitting posture. 

These three pictures are the only ones which can be 
relied on, as likenesses of the great composer, and as 
worthy of the attention of his admirers. The few others 
which are here and there to be seen are valueless, having 
been painted merely from the imagination of the artists. 

The same remark is applicable to most of the copperplate 
and lithographic portraits of Beethoven. Excepting the 
copperplate engraving by Letronne, and the lithographic 
drawing after Stieler’s picture, (however only those 
published by Trentschensky, late Artaria, in Vienna,) I know 
of no print which conveys an accurate idea of the 
countenance of my beloved friend and master — that 
countenance which I fancy I still behold, living, and before 
me. 

[The author of this Biography adds here an Appendix, 
which I have omitted, as having too little relation with the 
object of this work, and by his own authorisation to the 
publisher. It suffices to mention that it treats of the state of 
music at Munster and Aix-la-Chapelle. In the first town M. 
Schindler lived three years as director of a musical 
institute, and since 1835 he has been music-director at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. In both these towns he has endeavoured, more 
or less successfully, to exalt the taste for classical music. 
He bears testimony also against the eccentricity and 


degeneracy of the modern style of pianoforte-playing, 
particularly in reference to the manner of performing 
Beethoven’s music, and draws the attention of the musical 
world to a most promising talent, a Mdlle. Hansemann, in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, his pupil. This lady, according to his 
expectations, will develop in her style of playing the true 
spirit of Beethoven. — ED.] 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME II. 


No. I. 


Beethoven’s Letters to Mlle. von Breuning, Wegeler, and 
Ries. 


1. 


To Mile. von Breuning. 

Vienna, November 2nd, 1793. 

Charming Eleonora — my dearest friend, 

A year has elapsed since my stay in this capital, and this 
is the first letter you receive from me; yet rest assured you 
have ever lived in my recollection. I have often conversed 
with you and yours, although not with that peace of mind 
which I could have desired, for the late wretched 
altercation was hovering before me, showing me my own 
despicable conduct. But so it was; and what would I not 
give, could I obliterate from the page of my life this past 
action, so degrading to my character, and so unlike my 
usual proceedings. It is true, there were many 
circumstances widening the breach between us, and I 
presume that in those whisperings, conveying to us our 
mutual expressions, lay the chief source of the growing 
evil. We both imagined that we spoke from conviction, and 
yet it was but in anger, and we were both of us deceived. 
Your good and noble mind has, I know, long forgiven me, 
but they say that self-accusation is the surest sign of 


contrition, and it is thus I wanted to stand before you. Now 
let us draw a veil over the whole affair, taking a warning by 
it, that, should a difference arise between friends, they 
should not have recourse to a mediator, but explain face to 
face. You receive herewith a dedication from me to you, and 
I only wish the work were greater and more worthy of you. 
They wanted me here to publish this little work, and I avail 
myself of the opportunity, to give you, my charming 
Eleonora, a token of my friendship and esteem, as well as a 
proof that you and all yours are ever present to my memory. 
Accept this trifle as coming from a warm admirer. Oh! if it 
could but give you pleasure, my wishes would be fulfilled. 
Let it be a revival of the many blessed hours which I spent 
at your house; perhaps it may tend to recall me to your 
mind until I return, which however will not be so soon. How 
we will rejoice then, my dear friend; you will find me a 
more cheerful creature, whose days of trouble have passed 
away, their furrows smoothed by the lot of better days! 
Should you see B. Koch, I beg you will tell her it is not fair 
that she has not once written to me, whilst I sent her two 
epistles, to Malchus three, and no answer. Tell her that if 
she chooses not to write she should at least make Malchus 
do so. I venture to conclude with a request that I might be 
so happy as once more to be put in possession of an Angola 
waistcoat, knitted by your hand. Do excuse the troublesome 
request of your friend: it originates in a great predilection 
for all that comes from your hands, and, let me 
acknowledge the secret, in the gratification of my vanity, at 
being able to say that I possess something from one of the 


best and most charming young ladies of Bonn. I have still 
got the one which you were so kind as to give me at Bonn, 
but the present fashion has made it look so antiquated, that 
I can only keep it in my wardrobe as your gift, and as such 
it will ever be dear to me. You would give me sincere 
pleasure were you to favour me soon with a letter. Should 
you like to have any of mine, I promise you I shall await the 
opportunity to show you in this, as in all other instances, 
how truly I am Your friend and admirer, 

L. v. Beethoven. 

PS. The Variations will be somewhat difficult to play, 
particularly the shake in the Coda. But let not that alarm 
you; it is so managed that you need only do the shake, 
leaving out the other notes which occur in the violin part 
also. I should never have written such a thing, but that I 
had noticed an individual about Vienna who, after having 
heard me extemporize the preceding evening, put down 
many of my peculiarities the next day, showing them off as 
his own. Taking it for granted that such things would 
shortly appear, I thought it wiser to be the first to publish 
them. Another reason was to put the piano-forte masters of 
this place to confusion, for many of them are my deadly 
enemies, and I thus take my revenge upon them, knowing 
how they will be asked every now and then to play these 
Variations, and to how little advantage my gentlemen will 
appear in them. 

BEETHOVEN. 


2. 


Second Letter to Mlle. v. Breuning. 

I was most agreeably surprised by the beautiful cravat, 
the work of your hands. It created sensations of sorrow, 
much as I was pleased by the thing itself. This sorrow was 
called up by a recollection of former times, and by the 
shame I felt at your generous conduct. Truly, I did not think 
you had deemed me worthy of your remembrance. Oh! 
could you have witnessed my feelings at yesterday’s 
occurrence, you would not deem me guilty of extravagance 
when I assure you that your remembrance saddened me 
and called forth many tears. Do pray believe me, little as I 
may have deserved it, believe me, my friend (let me ever 
call you such), I have suffered much, and still suffer, from 
the loss of your friendship. Never shall I forget you and 
your dear mother. You were so kind to me that your loss 
cannot and will not so soon be made up to me. I know what 
I had, what I lost, and what you were to me; but I must 
return to scenes equally painful for you to hear, as for me 
to relate, were I to fill up this blank. 

As a Slight return for your kind recollection of me, I take 
the liberty of sending the Variations and the Rondo with 
violin accompaniments. I am very busy just now, or I would 
have copied the long-promised Sonata for you. It is but a 
sketch in my manuscript, and even Paraquin, clever as he 
is, would have had much difficulty in transcribing it. You 
may have the Rondo copied, and return the score; that 
which I now send is the only thing amongst my works 
which could be of use to you, and as you are about going to 


Kerpen, I thought these trifles might afford you some 
pleasure. 

Farewell, my friend, I cannot possibly give you any other 
name; indifferent as I may be to you, I hope you will believe 
in the assurance of my regard for yourself and your mother. 
Pray let me know if I have it in my power in any way to 
contribute to your pleasure; it is the only remaining means 
of showing you my gratitude for past kindness. A happy 
journey to you, and may your dearest mother return home 
perfectly recovered! Do not forget Your still admiring 
friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


3. 


Beethoven to Wegeler. 

Vienna, June 29, 1800. 

My dear and beloved Wegeler, 

A thousand thanks to you for your recollection of me; I 
have not deserved it; I have not even tried to deserve it; 
and yet my most unpardonable carelessness cannot check 
your friendship, which remains pure and unshaken. Do not 
for a moment think that I could forget you or any of those 
once so dear to me; there are times when I long for you, 
when I sincerely wish to stay with you for a while. My 
country and the charming place which gave me birth are 
ever before my eyes; their beauty undimmed as when I left 
them — in short, I shall consider that time the happiest, 
which leads me back to you all, once more greeting the 
Rhine in its patriarchal beauty. I cannot tell you when this 


may be, but thus much I must say to you all, that you shall 
not see me until I am much greater — not greater only in 
my art, but better and more perfect as a man; and then, if 
our country should be more flourishing, I will employ my 
art for the benefit of the poor only. O blessed moment! how 
happy do I deem myself that I can call thee forth, that I can 
myself create thee! * * * You wish me to say something of 
my circumstances; why, they are by no means bad. 
Lichnowsky, who, improbable as it may seem to you, from 
the little altercations we have had, but which tended only in 
confirming our friendship — Lichnowsky, who has always 
been my warmest patron, has settled upon me the sum of 
six hundred florins, which I may draw until I find a 
convenient appointment; my compositions are well paid, 
and I may say I have more orders than I can well execute; 
six or seven publishers, and more, being ready to take any 
of my works: I need no longer submit to being bargained 
with — I ask my terms, and am paid. You see this is an 
excellent thing; as, for instance, I see a friend in want, and 
my purse does not at the moment permit me to assist him; I 
have but to sit down and write, and my friend is no longer 
in need. I am grown much more economical too; should I 
remain here, I think I may rely upon having a day for a 
concert once a-year. I have already had several. But an evil 
spirit in the shape of my bad health plays me false; my 
hearing has become weaker and weaker for the last three 
years, and my constitution has been much weakened by a 
stomach complaint, fearfully increased during my stay 
here, which is said to be the cause of this evil. Frank 


wanted to restore my health by tonics, and my hearing by 
oil of almonds; but, alack a-day, this was not to be! My 
hearing remained impaired, my digestion in its former 
condition; this continued till last autumn, when I was many 
a time in despair. A medical practitioner of the genus ass 
advised the cold bath for me; a more rational one ordered 
me that of the Danube, which is tepid: this did wonders; my 
general health improved, my hearing continued bad, or 
became worse. Last winter I was in a wretched state — 
every ailment returning with renewed force, until about a 
month ago I went to Vering, judging that my case might 
require surgical, as well as medical assistance, and having 
much confidence in his skill. He succeeded in alleviating 
my sufferings by the use of the tepid bath, into which was 
poured a strengthening mixture; he gave me no medicine, 
only four days ago I had some pills, besides a tea for my 
ears, and I may say I feel stronger and better — but my 
ears! they are ringing and singing night and day. I do think 
I spend a wretched life; for the last two years shunning all 
society, because I cannot bring myself to walk up to people 
and say, “I am deaf.” In any other profession this might 
pass; but in the one I have chosen, it is a wretched plight to 
be in; besides, my enemies, who are not few in number, 
what would they say? To give you a notion of this 
extraordinary deafness, I must tell you that I am forced in a 
theatre to lean up close to the orchestra in order that I may 
understand the actor. I do not hear the high notes of 
instruments or singers at a certain distance, and it is 
astonishing that there are individuals who never noticed it 


while conversing with me; from my having been subject to 
frequent reveries, they attribute my silence to these. I 
sometimes hear those who speak in a low voice — that is to 
say, the sounds, but not the words, and yet if any one 
begins to bawl out, it annoys me excessively. Heaven knows 
what it may end in! Vering says I shall certainly be much 
better, although I may not entirely recover. I have often 
cursed my existence; Plutarch has won me back to 
resignation. I will, if possible, defy my fate, although there 
will be moments when I shall be the most miserable of 
God’s creatures. I beg of you not to mention my affliction to 
any one — no, not even to Laura. I confide this secret to 
you only, and should be glad if you would, some day, enter 
into correspondence upon it with Vering. Should it 
continue, I shall come to you next spring. You will take a 
cottage for me in some beautiful spot in the country, and 
there I shall ruralize for six months; perhaps that may work 
a change. Resignation! what a miserable resource, and yet 
it is the only one left me. Do excuse my troubling you with 
my griefs, when you are already in sorrow yourself. 

Stephen Breuning is here, and I see him daily, enjoying 
those recollections which his presence calls back to my 
mind. He is indeed grown an excellent fellow, as kind and 
true-hearted as I trust we all are. I have beautiful rooms 
just now, leading on to the Bastei (ramparts), and of infinite 
value to me, on account of my health. I believe I shall be 
able to prevail upon Breuning to come to me. You shall 
have your Antiochus, and plenty of my music, if you do not 
think they will put you to too much expense. Honestly 


speaking, I am truly pleased with your love of the art. Let 
me but know how, and I will send you all my works, which 
are now become pretty numerous, and daily increasing. I 
send you in exchange for my grand-father’s picture, which I 
beg you will forward to me by coach, that of his grandson, 
your ever faithful Beethoven; it has appeared at Artaria’s, 
who, together with many other publishers, solicited me to 
let them have it. I intend shortly to write to Stephen, for 
the purpose of lecturing him upon his obstinate mood. I will 
make his ears ring with our old friendship, and entreat him 
not to add vexation to your sufficiently saddened 
circumstances. I shall also write to the amiable Laura. I 
have never forgotten one of you, dear, kind friends, even 
when I was most silent; for, as to writing, why, that you 
know never was my forte — the dearest friends have not 
had letters from me for years. I live entirely in my music, 
and no sooner is one thing finished than I begin another — 
indeed, I now sometimes write three or four things at the 
same time. Pray let me hear from you oftener, and I will 
take care to find time for replying to your letters. Kind 
regards to all, including my dear Mme. v. Breuning; tell her 
I am still subject to the “raptus.” As to K., I am not 
surprised at the change in her. Fortune’s wheel is round, 
and does not always halt before the best and noblest. 

A word about Ries, to whom give my kind regards, and 
say that I shall further write to you respecting his son, 
although I believe Paris would be a better place than 
Vienna to make his fortune in. Vienna is so overstocked, 
that even those who have great merit stand a bad chance of 


succeeding. By the autumn or winter I shall be able to 
judge what I can do for him, as everybody then hastens 
back to town. Farewell, my faithful Wegeler. Be ever 
assured of the love and friendship of Yours, 

BEETHOVEN. 


4. 


Beethoven to Wegeler. 

Vienna, Nov. 16, 1801. 

My dearest Wegeler, 

I am truly obliged for the new marks of your interest in 
my welfare, the more so as I feel myself unworthy of them. 
You wish to know how I am, what I am taking; and, much as 
I dislike conversing upon the subject at all, I would rather 
do so with you, than with any one else. Vering, for the last 
few months, has applied blisters to both my arms, 
consisting of a certain bark, known to you, as I suppose. 
This is a most disagreeable remedy, as it deprives me of the 
free use of my arms for two or three days at a time, until 
the bark has drawn sufficiently, which occasions a good 
deal of pain. It is true, the ringing in my ears is somewhat 
less than it was, especially in my left ear, in which the 
disease began, but my hearing is by no means improved; 
indeed I am not sure but that the evil is increased. My 
health is improved, and the tepid bath always sets me up 
for eight or ten days. I take but little medicine, and have 
begun to use the herb-poultice as you prescribed. Vering 
opposes the shower-bath. I am upon the whole much 
dissatisfied with him; he cares too little about his patients; 


were I not to call upon him sometimes, which indeed is but 
seldom, I should never see him. What do you think of 
Schmidt? I am not fond of changing, but I think Vering is 
too much of the practitioner to allow of his gathering fresh 
thoughts from books. Schmidt seems to differ widely from 
him in this respect, and might not be so careless. They tell 
me wonders of galvanism; what is your opinion of it? A 
medical man told me he had seen a deaf and dumb child 
recover its hearing (at Berlin), as well as a man who had 
been deaf for seven years. I hear that your friend Schmidt 
makes experiments of this nature. 

I have begun to mix in society again, and thus to enjoy 
my existence rather more than I did; you cannot conceive 
how deserted and miserable a life I have led these two 
years, my deafness pursuing me like a spectre and scaring 
me from mankind: I must have appeared a perfect 
misanthrope, whilst I am so far from it. A dear and 
charming girl has wrought this beneficial change in me; she 
loves me as I do her, and this has brought back some happy 
moments, the first I have enjoyed these two years; it is the 
first time I feel that marriage could render me happy. She is 
not, unfortunately, of my station in life, and at present I 
certainly could not marry, for I must be tossed about the 
world first. Were it not for my hearing, I should have 
travelled over half the globe — that is what I long for. My 
greatest enjoyment is to pursue my art and produce in it. 
Do not think I should be happy with you all about me. In 
how far could that ameliorate my condition? Your very 
anxiety for me would be painfully visible in your looks, and 


would add to my misery. And that beautiful country of mine, 
what was my lot in it? — the hope of a happy futurity. This 
might now be realised if I were freed from my affliction. 
Oh, freed from that, I should compass the world! I feel it, 
my youth is but beginning — have I not hitherto been a 
sickly creature? My physical powers have for some time 
been materially increasing, those of my mind likewise; I 
feel myself nearer and nearer the mark — I feel, but cannot 
describe it. This alone is the vital principle of your 
Beethoven. No rest for me, I know of none but sleep, and I 
grieve at having to sacrifice to it more time than I have 
hitherto deemed necessary. Take but one half of my disease 
from me, and I will return to you a matured and 
accomplished man, renewing the ties of our friendship, for 
you shall see me as happy as I may be in this sublunary 
world — not as a sufferer, no, that would be more than I 
could bear. I will blunt the sword of fate, it shall not utterly 
destroy me. How beautiful it is to live a thousand lives in 
one — no, I am not made for a retired life, I feel it. You will 
write as soon as possible, will you? Take care Stephen 
make up his mind to take an appointment somewhere in the 
Teutonic Order. His health will not endure the fatiguing life 
which he leads here; he is, moreover, so deserted that I do 
not see how he is to stand it. You know how we get on here; 
indeed I will not assert that society would diminish his 
exhaustion of nerve, and he is not to be prevailed upon to 
go anywhere. I had some music at my rooms some time 
since; friend Stephen did not appear. Do recommend him 
more coolness and self-possession; I have not succeeded in 


enforcing it; without them he cannot recover his health and 
happiness. Let me know in your next letter whether you 
don’t mind my sending you a great quantity of my music; 
you can sell that which you do not want, and thus pay your 
postage having my likeness into the bargain. My kindest 
remembrances to Laura, to mamma, also to Christopher. 
You love me a little, eh? Be assured that I do love you, and 
remain ever your faithful friend, BEETHOVEN. 


>. 


Beethoven to Ries. 
Baden, July 24, 1804. 


* * * * You will have been surprised at the affair with 
Breuning; believe me, my friend, that I had been wrought 
into this burst of passion by many an unpleasant 
circumstance of an earlier date. I have the gift of 
concealing and restraining my irritability on many subjects; 
but if I happen to be touched at a time when I am more 
than usually susceptible of anger, I burst forth more 
violently than any one else. Breuning has doubtless most 
excellent qualities, but he thinks himself utterly without 
faults, and yet is most open to those, for which he blames 
others. He has a littleness of mind, which I have held in 
contempt since my infancy. My powers of judgment had 
almost prophesied to me the course which matters would 
take with Breuning, for we differ too materially in our 
manner of thinking, acting, and feeling. I fancied late 
difficulties might have been overcome — experience has 


taught me otherwise, and now, no more friendship for me. I 
have met with two friends only in this world with whom I 
never had any altercation; but what men were they! — the 
one is dead, the other still alive. Although we have not 
heard from each other these six years, yet I know that I 
hold the first place in his heart, as he does in mine. The 
basis of friendship should be the greatest similarity in the 
minds and feelings of men. I only wish you would read my 
letter to Breuning and his to me. No, he will never regain 
the place in my heart which he once held in it. Whoever can 
attribute so mean a proceeding to his friend, and can 
himself act so basely towards him, is not worthy of my 
friendship. Do not forget the matter of my lodgings. 
Farewell. Do not tailor too much; make my respects to the 
fairest of the fair, and send me a dozen needles. I should 
never have thought I could be as idle as I am here. Should a 
fit of industry succeed I may accomplish something grand. 
Vale. 


BEETHOVEN. 


6. 


Beethoven to Wegeler. 

Vienna, May 2nd, 1810. 

My good old Friend, 

I can almost fancy these lines creating a surprise in your 
mind; and yet, although left without epistolary witnesses, 
you live most vividly in my recollection; indeed, there is 
amongst my MSS. one long destined for you, and which you 


will certainly receive during this summer. My retired life 
has ceased these last few years, and I have been forcibly 
drawn into the world. I have not yet decided for or against 
this change, but who has not felt the storm which is raging 
around us? I, however, should be happy, perhaps the 
happiest of men, had not that demon taken possession of 
my ears. I have read somewhere that man should not 
wilfully part from this life whilst he could do but one good 
deed; and, but for this, I should ere now have ceased to 
exist, and by my own hand too. Oh, life is so charming; but 
to me it is poisoned! 

You will not refuse my request to procure me a copy of 
my baptismal register. The expenses, whatever they be, 
could be remitted to you by Stephen Breuning, with whom I 
know you have a running account, and I will settle with 
him. Should you think it worth your while to investigate the 
matter, and should you like to go from Coblentz to Bonn for 
that purpose, I beg you will put your costs down to me. 
There is one thing to be considered in the matter — that I 
had a brother born before me, likewise named Ludwig, with 
the second name of Maria, but who died young. The birth of 
this brother should be ascertained previous to my age 
being fixed. I know I have been put down as older than I 
am, by a mistake arising from this circumstance. Alas! I 
have lived some time without knowing my own age. I had a 
family-book; but that has been lost, the Lord knows how! 
Do not be angry, therefore, if I recommend this to you most 
warmly, and try to find out the birth of the Ludwig Maria, 
as well as that of the Ludwig who came after him. The 


sooner you send me the register, the greater my obligation. 
They tell me you sing a song of mine at your Freemasons’ 
lodge; probably one in E major, which I have not got myself; 
pray send it to me, and I promise to make you ample 
amends for it. Think of me with kindly feelings, little as I 
apparently deserve it. Embrace your dear wife, kiss your 
children, and all that are dear to you, in the name of your 
friend, BEETHOVEN. 


Te 


Beethoven to Wegeler. 

Vienna, Sept. 29, 1816. 

I take the opportunity which offers through J. Simrock, to 
recall myself to your memory. I hope you have received my 
engraving, and the Bohemian glass. As soon as I shall again 
wander through Bohemia, you shall have something similar. 
Farewell, you are husband and father — so am I, but 
without a wife. Love to all yours — to all mine. 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


8. 


Beethoven to Wegeler. 

Vienna, Oct. 7, 1826. 

My old and dearest Friend, 

I cannot give you an adequate idea of the delight I felt in 
your and Laura’s letter. It is true, my answers should have 


followed with the swiftness of an arrow; but I am careless 
in replying to my friends, because I believe those whom I 
really love know me without my writing to them. I often get 
an answer ready in my thoughts, but when I want to put it 
on paper I mostly throw away my pen, because I cannot 
write as I feel. I do remember every kindness you have 
shown me: for instance, when you had my room 
whitewashed, and thus made me a most agreeable surprise. 
I feel the same gratitude towards the Breunings: our 
separation was the necessary result of the instability of 
men’s lives — each pursuing his own ends and trying to 
fulfil destiny — the principle of all that is unalterably good 
still firmly uniting us. I regret I cannot to-day write you at 
full length as I should wish, being in bed. I will answer but 
a few points of your letter. You say that I am mentioned 
somewhere as a natural son of the deceased King of 
Prussia. I had heard this long ago, but from principle I have 
never written on myself, or answered anything that others 
have said of me; thus I leave you most willingly to vindicate 
my parents’ honour, and especially that of my mother, in 
the eyes of the world. You speak of your son. I hope it is 
understood that when he comes here, he will find a father 
and a friend in me, and that I shall serve him with the 
greatest pleasure wherever I can. I have yet your Laura’s 
silhouette, a proof positive how I still value all that was 
dear and near to me in my youth. On the subject of my 
diplomas, I will mention to you, but shortly, that I am an 
honorary member of the Royal Society of Arts in Sweden, 
the same in Amsterdam, and an honorary citizen of Vienna. 


Some time ago a Dr. Spieker took away with him to Berlin 
my last great Symphony with chorusses; it is dedicated to 
the King, and he made me write the dedication in my own 
hand. I had previously asked and received permission at 
the embassy to dedicate the work to the King. On Dr. 
Spieker’s suggestion I had to send my MS., with my own 
corrections and improvements, to His Majesty, to be 
deposited in the royal library. Something has been 
whispered to me about the order of the Red Eagle of the 
Second Class. I don’t know how it will end, for I never 
sought a distinction like this; in our times, however, it 
would not be unwelcome to me for many reasons. 

My motto is always — Nulla dies sine linea, and if I give 
my muse any rest it is but that she should arise with new 
vigour. I hope to achieve a few more great works, and then 
to close my earthly career like an old child amongst some 
good people. You will receive some music through the 
brothers Schott, of Mayence. The portrait which I send 
herewith is a master-piece of art, but not the last likeness 
which has been taken of me. I have to name another mark 
of distinction conferred upon me, as I know it gives you 
pleasure. A medal has been sent me by the late King of 
France, with the inscription “Donné par le roi a M. 
Beethoven,” and accompanied by a most obliging letter of 
the Duc de Chartres, premier gentilhomme du roi. Thus 
much to-day. My dearest friend, I am over-powered by the 
recollections of the past, and this letter reaches you 
bedewed with my tears. Now that a beginning is made, you 
shall soon hear from me again, and the more you write, the 


greater will be my happiness. There can be no question as 
to our friendship on either side, and so farewell. I beg you 
will embrace your dear Laura and your children in my 
name, and think of me. God be with you. With true esteem, 
ever your faithful friend, BEETHOVEN. 


9. 


Beethoven to Wegeler. 

Vienna, Feb. 17, 1827. 

My old and worthy Friend, 

I received most fortunately your second letter through 
Breuning. I am still too weak to answer it, but you may 
think that its contents are truly welcome to me. My 
convalescence, if such I may call it, goes on slowly. It is to 
be expected that a fourth operation must take place, 
although the medical men have not yet pronounced upon 
this. I take patience, and think: Evil sometimes leads to 
good. But how surprised I felt to find from your last letter 
that you had not received anything. From the letter which 
you here receive, you will see that I wrote on the 10th of 
December of last year. It is the same with the portrait, as 
the date will show when it reaches you. Stephen insisted 
upon sending you the things by private hand, but they were 
left until now, and it was difficult to get them back even at 
this moment. You will now receive the portrait by post 
through Messrs. Schott, who also send you the music. I 
should like to say much to you to-day, but I am too weak, so 
I can only embrace you and Laura. With true friendship and 
devotedness to you and yours, believe me, Your old and 


faithful friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 

[This letter, too, was written in a strange hand, and 
signed by Beethoven. ] 


No. II. 


[BEETHOVEN’S Correspondence with Mr. C. Neate, of 
London, and F. Ries, (Beethoven’s former pupil,) 
concerning the publication of several of his Works — their 
performance at the Philharmonic Concerts — Beethoven’s 
intended Visit to England. | 


1. 


Beethoven to Mr. Neate, at Vienna. 

Vienna, December, 1815. 

My dear Mr. Neate, 

I have received a letter from Mr. Ries, as amanuensis to 
Salomon (who has had the misfortune to break his right 
shoulder in a fall from his horse), and he tells me, on the 
29th of September, that the three Overtures which you took 
of me for the Philharmonic Society four months ago, had 
not then reached London. This being the second 
remembrancer which Mr. Salomon sends me on the subject, 
I thought I had better let you know. Should you not have 
sent them off, I should like to revise the Overture in C 
major, as it may be somewhat incorrect. With regard to any 
written agreement you may like to have about these things 
for England, that is very much at your service at a 


moment’s notice. I would not have them suppose that I 
could ever act otherwise than as a man of honour. There 
are dispositions so fickle that they think one way to-day and 
another way to-morrow, and fancy others as ready to 
change their mind; and with such tempers one cannot be 
positive and mistrustful enough. So fare you well, my dear 
Mr. Neate. 


Yours truly, 
Ludwig von Beethoven. 


2. 


Beethoven to F. Ries. 

Wednesday, November 22nd, Vienna, 1815. 

Dear Ries, 

I hasten to inform you that I have to-day sent off the 
piano-forte score of the Symphony in A by post to the house 
of Thomas Coutts and Co. The court not being here, there 
are very few, if any, couriers, and this is, moreover, the 
safest way. The Symphony is to be brought out about 
March. I shall fix the day. It has been so long in doing, that 
I cannot name an earlier time. The Trio in the Sonata for 
violin may come out later, and both will be in London in a 
few weeks. I beg of you, dear Ries, to look after these 
things, and to take care I receive the money; the expenses 
are great ere these things reach you. I want cash; I have 
had a loss of 600 florins in my yearly salary. At the time of 
the bank-notes (Banco-Zettel) it was nothing — the reduced 
paper-money (Einlösungs-Scheine) succeeded, and it is 


through these I lose the 600 florins, after several years of 
vexation and entire loss of salary. We are now at a juncture 
when the Finlosungs-Scheine stand lower than ever did the 
Banco-Zettel. I pay 1000 florins rent; figure to yourself the 
misery which this paper-money causes. My poor unhappy 
brother (Carl) has just died; he had a bad wife; I may say he 
was in a consumption for some years, and to make life 
bearable to him, I gave him what I may reckon at 10,000 
florins (Wiener Wahrung). I own this is not much for an 
Englishman, but a vast deal for a poor German or Austrian. 
The poor fellow was much changed of late years, and I may 
say I lament him with all my heart, whilst I am truly glad to 
be able to say to myself, I have not neglected anything 
which could contribute to his preservation. Tell Mr. Birchall 
to repay you and Mr. Salomon for the postage of your 
letters to me, and mine to you; he may deduct it from the 
sum which he has to pay me; I am anxious that those who 
are active for me, should suffer the least possible through 
it. 

Wellington’s Victory at the Battle of Vittoria must have 
arrived long ago at Coutts and Co.’s. Mr. Birchall need not 
pay me till he has got all the works. Do let me know as soon 
as possible the day which Mr. Birchall fixes for the 
publication of the piano-forte score. Thus much to day, with 
the warmest recommendation of my concerns; I am at your 
service wherever you may require it. Farewell, dear Ries! 


Your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


3: 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, January 20, 1816. 

My dear Ries! 

The Symphony will be dedicated to the Empress of 
Russia. The piano-forte score of the Symphony in A must 
not come out till the month of June; the publisher here 
cannot be ready before that time. Will you, my dearest Ries, 
inform Mr. Birchall of this without delay? The Sonata, with 
violin accompaniment, will be sent off by the next post, and 
may be likewise published in London by the month of May 
— the Trio somewhat later (you will receive it by the next 
post, too). I shall myself fix the time for its publication. 

And now, my dear Ries, take my sincere thanks for all 
your good offices, and in particular for the correction of the 
proofs. May Heaven bless you, and may you progress more 
and more; I shall ever take the most sincere interest in it. 
My best regards to your wife. 


Ever your sincere friend, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


4. 


Manuscript Agreement, as drawn up by Beethoven for the 
Philharmonic Society of London, concerning the above- 
named three MS. Overtures: — 

Vienna, February 5, 1816. 


Mr. Neate has taken of me, in July, 1815, three Overtures 
for the Philharmonic Society of London, and has paid me 
for them the sum of 75 guineas, for which sum I engage, 
not to have these said Overtures printed elsewhere, either 
in parts or score, always reserving for myself the right to 
have the said works performed wherever I please, and to 
publish them in piano-forte arrangement so soon as Mr. 
Neate shall write me word that they have been performed 
in London; besides which, Mr. Neate assures me that he 
obligingly takes upon himself, after the lapse of one or two 
years, to obtain the consent of the Society to my publishing 
these three Overtures in parts as well as in score, their 
consent to that effect being indispensable. Thus I 
respectfully salute the Philharmonic Society. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


9. 


Beethoven to Ries. 
Vienna, February 28, 1816. 


* * * T have not been well for some time; my brother’s death 
has had its influence upon my mind and my writings. I am 

truly grieved at Salomon’s death; he had a noble mind, and 
I remember him since my earliest youth. You have become 
his executor, and I, at the same time, the guardian of my 
poor brother’s child. You will scarcely have had as much 

vexation as I had at this death; yet I feel the sweet 
consolation of having rescued a poor little innocent from 
the hands of an unworthy mother. 


Farewell, dear Ries! If I can be of the least use whatever to 
you, pray consider me wholly as your true friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


6. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, March 8, 1816. 

My answer comes somewhat late; but I was ill, and had a 
good deal of work. * * * As yet I have not seen a farthing of 
the ten ducats, and I begin to fancy that the English are 
generous only in foreign countries, the Prince Regent, too, 
has not even given me the value of the copying expenses 
for my Battle, which I sent him, nor has he vouchsafed a 
verbal or written acknowledgment. My income amounts to 
3400 florins in paper; I have to pay 1100 florins rent, and 
900 florins to my servant and his wife: now, do you 
calculate yourself what remains; and besides this, I have 
entirely to provide for my little nephew; he is at school at 
present, which costs about 1100 florins, and leaves much to 
desire; so I must go into regular housekeeping to take him 
home. How much there is required to live here, and yet 
there is no end to it because — because — because — . You 
know what I mean. I should be glad of some commissions 
from the Philharmonic Society, besides the concert. Above 
all, my dear pupil Ries should sit down and dedicate 
something of sterling worth to me, upon which the master 
would return measure for measure. How can I send you my 
portrait? * * * My best wishes for your wife; alas, I have 


none; and one only have I met, but shall never possess her; 
this does not, however, make me an enemy to the sex. 


Your sincere friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


Te 


Beethoven to Ries. 
Vienna, April 3, 1816. 


* * * * Neate must be in London by this time; he has taken 

charge of several of my works and has promised me all his 

interest for them. The Archduke Rudolph, amongst others, 

plays your compositions with me, dear Ries, and your 

Sogno pleases me above all the rest. Farewell. I commend 
me to your well-beloved wife and to all the fair English 
women who will receive my greetings. Your true friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


8. 


Beethoven a Mr. Neate. 

Vienne, le 15 Maj, 1816. 

(Adresse Sailerstadt, No. 1055 et 1056, au 3éme étage.) 

Mon tres cher ami! 

Lamitie de vous envers moi me pardonnera touts le fauts 
contre la langue francaises, mais la hate ou j’ecris la lettre, 
ce peu d’exercice et dans ce moment m&me sans 


dictionnaire francais tout cela m’attire surement encore 
moins de critique qu’en ordinairement. 

Avanthier on me portoit un extrait d’une gazette anglaise 
nommée Morning cronigle, ou je lisoit avec grand plaisir, 
que la Société philarmonique a donné ma Sinfonie in A- 
sharp; c’est une grande satisfaction pour moi, mais je 
souhais bien d’avoir de vous méme des nouvelles, que vous 
ferez avec tous les compositions, que j’ai vous donnes: vous 
m’avez promis ici, de donner un concert pour moi, mais ne 
prenez mal, si je me méfis un peu, quand je pense que le 
Prince régent d’angleterre ne me dignoit pas ni d’une 
reponse ni d’une autre reconnoissance pour la Bataile que 
j'ai envoyé a son Altesse, et lequelle on a donnée si souvent 
a Londre, et seulement les gazettes annoncoient le reussir 
de cet oeuvre et rien d’autre chose — comme j’ai deja ecrit 
une lettre anglaise a vous mon tres cher ami, je trouve bien 
de finir, je vous ai ici depeignée ma situation fatal ici, pour 
attendre tout ce de votre amitié, mais hélas, pas une lettre 
de vous — Ries m’a ecrit, mais vous connoissez bien dans 
ces entretiens entre lui et moi, ce que je vous ne trouve pas 
necessaire d’expliquer. 

J'espere donc cher ami bientôt une lettre de vous, ou 
j'espere de trouver de nouvelles de votre santé et aussi de 
ce que vous avez fait a Londres pour moi — adieu donc, 
quant a moi je suis et je serai toujour votre vrai ami, 
BEETHOVEN. 


9. 


Beethoven to Mr. Neate. 


Vienna, May 18, 1816. 

My dear Neate, 

By a letter of Mr. Ries I am acquainted with your happy 
arrival at London. I am very well pleased with it, but still 
better I should be pleased if I had learned it by yourself. 

Concerning our business, I know well enough that for the 
performance of the greater works, as the Symphony, the 
Cantate, the Chorus, and the Opera, you want the help of 
the Philharmonic Society, and I hope your endeavour to my 
advantage will be successful. 

Mr. Ries gave me notice of your intention to give a 
concert to my benefit. For this triumph of my art at London 
I would be indebted to you alone; but an influence still 
wholesomer on my almost indigent life, would be to have 
the profit proceeding from this enterprise. You know, that 
in some regard I am now father to the lovely lad you saw 
with me; hardly I can live alone three months upon my 
annual salary of 3400 florins in paper, and now the 
additional burden of maintaining a poor orphan — you 
conceive how welcome lawful means to improve my 
circumstances must be to me. As for the Quatuor in F 
minor, you may sell it without delay to a publisher, and 
signify me the day of its publication, as I should wish it to 
appear here and abroad on the very day. The same you be 
pleased to do with the two Sonatas O for pianoforte and 
violoncello; yet with the latter it needs no haste. 

I leave entirely to your judgment to fix the terms for both 
works, to wit, the Quatuor and the Sonatas, the more the 
better. 


Be so kind to write to me immediately for two reasons; 
1st, that I may not be obliged to shrink up my shoulders 
when they ask me if I got letters from you; and 2dly, that I 
may know how you do, and if I am in favour with you. 
Answer me in English if you have to give me happy news, 
(for example, those of giving a concert to my benefit,) in 
French if they are bad ones. 

Perhaps you find some lover of music to whom the Trio 
and the Sonata with violin, Mr. Ries had sold to Mr. 
Birchall, or the Symphony arranged for the pianoforte, 
might be dedicated, and from whom there might be 
expected a present. In expectation of your speedy answer, 
my dear friend and countryman, I am, yours truly, Ludwig 
von Beethoven. 


10. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, June 11, 1816. 

My dear Ries, 

I am sorry again to put you to the expense of postage; 
much as I like to serve and assist others, it always hurts me 
to draw upon them on my own account. The ten ducats are 
not forthcoming, which leads to the conclusion that in 
England, as well as here, there are people who promise, 
but do not perform. 

I do not blame you in this matter. Not having heard 
anything from Neate, I only beg you will ask him, whether 
he has disposed of the Quartett in F minor. I am almost 
ashamed to speak of all the other works intrusted to him, 


ashamed to own to myself that I have given them to him 
with that unbounded confidence which knows of no other 
conditions, than those which his care and friendship would 
suggest for my benefit. 

I have had the translation of a notice in the Morning 
Chronicle on the performance of my Symphony (probably 
the one in A) given to me. It seems I shall fare with this 
work, and with all those which Neate has taken, as I did 
with my battle (of Vittoria). I shall read of their 
performance in the newspapers, and get nothing else by 
them. 


Yours, &C., 
BEETHOVEN. 


Mr. Neate had been intrusted by Beethoven with several 
MS. works, (the two Sonatas, O, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, and the pianoforte Trio in B flat, O,) to dispose 
of them to English publishers, but found great obstacles in 
so doing from the difficulty of the music and the 
unwillingness of some of the principal music-publishers to 
purchase works so little understood, by an author too who, 
at that time, was more noted for his eccentricities than for 
any of those noble attributes which in after days have 
procured for him the admiration of the age. The delays 
occasioned by these circumstances, as well as by others 
relating to Mr. Neate’s private life, and finally the 
unsatisfactory results of his negotiations, led Beethoven to 
the suspicion that his interest had been neglected and his 


confidence betrayed. This induced Mr. Neate to write the 
following letter. 


11. 


Mr. Neate to Beethoven. 

London, October 29, 1816. 

My dear Beethoven, 

Nothing has ever given me more pain than your letter to 
Sir George Smart. I confess that I deserve your censure, 
that I am greatly in fault; but must say also that I think you 
have judged too hastily and too harshly of my conduct. The 
letter I sent you some time since, was written at a moment 
when I was in such a state of mind and spirits that I am 
sure, had you seen me or known my sufferings, you would 
have excused every unsatisfactory passage in it. Thank 
God! it is now all over, and I was just on the point of writing 
to you, when Sir George Smart called with your letter. I do 
not know how to begin an answer to it; I have never been 
called upon to justify myself, because it is the first time that 
I ever stood accused of dishonour; and what makes it the 
more painful is “that I should stand accused by the man 
who, of all in the world, I most admire and esteem, and one 
also whom I have never ceased to think of, and wish for his 
welfare, since I made his acquaintance.” But as the 
appearance of my conduct has been so unfavourable in 
your eyes, I must tell you again of the situation I was in, 
previous to my marriage. * 


x OK KO 


* * I remain in my profession, and with no abatement of my 
love of Beethoven! During this period I could not myself do 
anything publicly, consequently all your music remained in 
my drawer unseen and unheard. I however did make a very 
considerable attempt with the Philharmonic, to acquire for 
you what I thought you fully entitled to. I offered all your 
music to them upon condition that they made you a very 
handsome present; this they said they could not afford, but 
proposed to see and hear your music, and then offer a price 
for it; I objected and replied “that I should be ashamed that 
your music should be put up by auction and bid for! — that 
your name and reputation were too dear to me;” and I 
quitted the meeting with a determination to give a concert 
and take all the trouble myself, rather than that your 
feelings should be wounded by the chance of their 
disapproval of your works. I was the more apprehensive of 
this, from the unfortunate circumstance of your Overtures 
not being well received; they said they had no more to hope 
for, from your other works. I was not a Director last season, 
but I am for the next, and then I shall have a voice which I 
shall take care to exert. I have offered your Sonatas to 
several publishers, but they thought them too difficult, and 
said they would not be saleable, and consequently made 
offers such as I could not accept, but when I shall have 
played them to a few professors, their reputation will 
naturally be increased by their merits, and I hope to have 
better offers. The Symphony you read of in the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ I believe to be the one in C minor; it certainly 
was not the one in A, for it has not been played at a 


concert. I shall insist upon its being played next season, 
and most probably the first night. Iam exceedingly glad 
that you have chosen Sir George Smart to make your 
complaints of me to, as he is a man of honour, and very 
much your friend; had it been to any one else, your 
complaint might have been listened to, and I injured all the 
rest of my life. But I trust I am too respectable to be 
thought unfavourably of, by those who know me. I am, 
however, quite willing to give up every sheet I have of 
yours, if you again desire it. Sir George will write by the 
next post, and will confirm this. I am sorry you say that I 
did not even acknowledge my obligation to you, because I 
talked of nothing else at Vienna, as every one there who 
knows me can testify. I even offered my purse, which you 
generously always declined. Pray, my dear friend, believe 
me to remain, Ever yours, most sincerely, 
C. Neate. 


In reply to the above, Mr. Neate received the following 
letter from Mr Haring, a private gentleman and 
distinguished amateur on the violin, who used to keep up a 
friendly intercourse with Beethoven at Vienna: — 


12. 


Mr. Haring to Mr. C. Neate, 
(At Beethoven’s dictation.) 


Vienna, 18th December, 1816. 
1055, Seiler-Staette, third story. 


My dear Sir, 

Both letters to Mr. Beethoven and to me arrived. I shall 
first answer his, as he has made out some memorandums, 
and would have written himself, if he was not prevented by 
a rheumatic feverish cold. He says: “What can I answer to 
your warmfelt excuses? Past ills must be forgotten, and I 
wish you heartily joy that you have safely reached the long- 
wished-for port of love. Not having heard of you, I could not 
delay any longer the publication of the Symphony in A 
which appeared here some few weeks ago. It certainly may 
last some weeks longer before a copy of this publication 
appears in London, but unless it is soon performed at the 
Philharmonic, and something is done for me afterwards by 
way of benefit, I don’t see in what manner I am to reap any 
good. The loss of your interest last season with the 
Philharmonic, when all my works in your hands were 
unpublished, has done me great harm; but it could not be 
helped, and at this moment I know not what to say. Your 
intentions are good, and it is to be hoped that my little 
fame may yet help. With respect to the two Sonatas, O, for 
piano-forte and violoncello, I wish to see them sold very 
soon, as I have several offers for them in Germany, which 
depend entirely upon me to accept; but I should not wish, 
by publishing them here, to lose all and every advantage 
with them in England. I am satisfied with the ten guineas 
offered for the dedication of the Trio, and I beg you to hand 
the title immediately to Mr. Birchall, who is anxiously 
waiting for it; you’ll please to use my name with him. I 
should be flattered to write some new works for the 


Philharmonic — I mean Symphonies, an Oratorio, or 
Cantatas, &c. Mr. Birchall wrote as if he wished to 
purchase my ‘Fidelio.’ Please to treat with him, unless you 
have some plan with it for my benefit concert, which in 
general I leave to you and Sir George Smart, who will have 
the goodness to deliver this to you. The score of the Opera 
‘Fidelio’ is not published in Germany or anywhere else. Try 
what can be done with Mr. Birchall, or as you think best. I 
was very sorry to hear that the three Overtures were not 
liked in London. I by no means reckon them amongst my 
best works, (which, however, I can boldly say of the 
Symphony in A), but still they were not disliked here and in 
Pesth, where people are not easily satisfied. Was there no 
fault in the execution? Was there no party-spirit? 

“And now I shall close, with the best wishes for your 
welfare, and that you enjoy all possible felicity in your new 
situation of life. 


“Your true friend, 
“Louis van Beethoven.” 


13. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, July 9, 1817. 

Dear Friend, 

I feel much flattered by the honourable proposals you 
make me in your letter of the 9th of June: this comes to 
show you how I appreciate them, and, were it not for my 
unlucky affliction, and for the additional attendance this 


would make me require on a journey and in a strange 
country, I should at once accept the proposal of the 
Philharmonic Society. Now place yourself in my situation, 
consider how many more difficulties I have to contend with 
than any other artist, and then judge whether my demands 
be unjust. I am going here to subjoin them, and beg you 
will communicate them to the Directors of the above-named 
Society. 

1. I mean to be in London in the middle of January, 1818, 
at the latest. 

2. The two grand new Symphonies are then to be ready, 
and are to remain the Society’s exclusive property. 

3. The Society to give me for them three hundred 
guineas, and allow me one hundred guineas for my 
travelling expenses, which will much exceed that sum, as I 
must necessarily take some one with me. 

4. As I shall immediately begin the two Symphonies, if 
my proposals be accepted, the Society to send me at once a 
cheque of one hundred and fifty guineas, that I may provide 
a carriage and other necessaries for my journey without 
delay. 

5. I accept the conditions relative to my non-appearance 
in any other public orchestra, to my non-conducting, to my 
giving the preference to the Philharmonic Society upon 
equal terms, and in fact, with my sense of honour, all this 
would have been understood, though not mentioned. 

6. I may rely upon the assistance of the Society in one or 
more benefit concerts, as circumstances may permit. I feel 
sure of this, from the feelings of friendship of several of the 


Directors of this estimable body, as indeed from the kind 
interest which most of the professional men have shown for 
my works; this will be an additional spur to my endeavours 
to fulfil their expectations. 

7. I also beg to have the above written out in English, 
signed by three Directors of the Society, and sent over to 
me. 

You may easily imagine how I enjoy the thoughts of 
becoming acquainted with the worthy Sir George Smart, 
and of seeing you and Neate again. Would I could fly across 
to you instead of this letter! 


Your sincere admirer and friend, 
L. v. Beethoven. 


(PS. in his own hand.) 

Dear Ries, — I embrace you with all my heart. I have 
expressly made use of another hand for the above that you 
might read and lay it before the Society with more ease. I 
have full confidence in your feelings towards me, and hope 
the Philharmonic Society will accept my proposals; you may 
rest assured that I shall exert all my powers to fulfil, in the 
worthiest manner possible, the honourable call of so 
distinguished a body of musicians. How strong is your 
band? how many violins, &c. &c., with single or double 
wind instruments? Is the room large — does the music tell 
in it? 


14. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, March 5, 1818. 

My dear Ries, 

Much as I wished it, I could not possibly manage to get 
to London this year; I beg you will inform the Philharmonic 
Society that it was my weak state of health which 
prevented me. I have some hopes of being effectually cured 
this spring, and then I shall avail myself about autumn of 
the proposals made to me by the Society — fulfilling all 
their conditions. 

Will you ask Neate in my name not to make a public use, 
at least, of such works of mine as he has got, until my 
arrival: whichever way matters may stand with him, he has 
given me cause to complain. 

Potter called on me several times; he seems to be a good 
creature, and has much talent for composition. I hope and 
wish that your circumstances may improve from day to day; 
I cannot say that mine do. * * * * * I cannot bear to see want 
— I must give; so you may fancy how much more I suffer in 
this matter. Pray let me hear from you soon. If possible, I 
shall decamp sooner, to escape my utter ruin, and shall be 
in London towards the end of winter at the latest. I know 
you will assist a distressed friend; had it been in my power, 
and had I not ever been fettered by circumstances, surely I 
should have done much more for you. Fare you well! 
remember me to Neate, Smart, Cramer — although I 
understand that the latter moves in contrary motion to you 
and me. Never mind; I hope I somewhat understand the art 
of managing such matters, and producing a pleasing 


harmony at our meeting in London. I embrace you with all 
my heart. 


Your friend, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


My kind regards to your dear, and, as I understand, 
beautiful wife. 


15. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, April 30, 1819. 

My dear Ries, 

I could not ere this answer your last letter of the 18th of 
December. Your sympathy does me good. It is impossible to 
get to London for the present, entangled as I am in various 
ways; but God will assist my plans of reaching it certainly 
next winter, when I shall bring the new Symphonies. I am in 
expectation of the text for an Oratorio which I am to write 
for our Musical Society, and which may likewise serve us in 
London. Do for me what you can, for I stand in need of it. I 
should gladly have accepted any orders for the 
Philharmonic Society; Neate’s reports, however, of the all 
but failure of the three Overtures have vexed me; they have 
not only been successful here, each in its own way, but 
those in E flat and C have even produced a powerful effect; 
so that the fate of these compositions in the Philharmonic 
Society is a riddle to me. You will have received the 
arrangement of the Quintetto and the Sonata. Pray let them 


both be engraved immediately, especially the Quintetto. 
The Sonata may follow a little more at leisure, but that too 
not later than two or three months hence. I had not 
received your former letter which you mention, and 
therefore did not scruple to strike a bargain for both these 
works in this place too — that is to say, only for Germany. It 
will be three months before the Sonata comes out here, but 
you must hurry with the Quintett. As soon as you send me a 
cheque for the money I shall let you have an agreement for 
the publisher, securing him the property of these works for 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, &c. 

The Tempi of the Sonata, according to Maelzel’s 
Metronome, will reach you by the next post. The Quintett 
and Sonata are gone by De Smidt, courier to Prince Paul 
Esterhazy. I shall send my portrait by the earliest 
opportunity, as I understand that you really wish for it. 
Farewell! think kindly of your friend BEETHOVEN. 

My best love to your best love!!! 


16. 


Vienna, April 16, 1819. 

Here, dear Ries! are the Tempi of the Sonata (O). First 
Allegro, Allegro alone, strike out the assai, and add 
Maelzel’s Metronome "| = 138 

Second movement Scherzoso, M. M. d= 80 

Third movement, M. M. = 92 

Observe that another bar should be prefixed to this 
movement, viz.: — 


* New bar. Former beginning. 
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[A] 
Fourth movement, Introduzione largo M. M. d= 76 
Fifth and last movement, 3/4 time 
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Excuse the mistakes; if you knew my circumstances you 
would not be surprised at them, but would wonder at what 
I produce in spite of them. The Quintett cannot be delayed 
any longer, and will shortly appear; not so the Sonata, 
about which I anxiously expect to hear from you, inclosing 
the terms. The name of the courier, through whom you have 
to receive the Quintett and Sonata, is De Smidt. I beg to 
have a speedy answer, and shall soon write more at length. 


In haste, yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


17. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, April 19, 1819. 

Dear Friend, 

Excuse the trouble which I am giving you. I cannot 
account for the numerous mistakes which have found their 
way into the copy of the Sonata, unless, indeed, they 
proceed from the circumstance of my not being able any 
longer to keep a copyist of my own; events have brought 
this about, and may the Lord help me until ... become 
better off. This will take another twelvemonth. It is most 
shocking how this matter has been brought about, and 
what has become of my salary, and no one can say what 
may become of it, until the above-mentioned twelvemonth 
comes round. Should the Sonata (O) not do for London, I 
might send another, or you may leave out the Largo and 
begin with the Fugue of the last movement, or else the first 
movement, the Adagio, and for the third, the Scherzo and 
the Largo and Allegro risoluto. I leave it to you to manage 
this as you think proper. This sonata was written in time of 
need; for it is hard to write almost for one’s daily bread; 
thus far am I reduced. We must correspond further upon 
my visit to London. It would certainly be the only means of 
saving me from my miserable and needy condition, which 
ruins my health, and will never permit my faculties to act 
as they might under more favourable circumstances. 

BEETHOVEN. 


18. 


Beethoven to Ries. 
Vienna, May 25, 1819. 


* * * T was all the while oppressed with such cares as I had 
never known, and all through my excessive benevolence to 
others. Write on industriously. My dear little Archduke 
Rudolph and I, we often play your works, and he says the 
former pupil does his master credit. Now fare you well. I 
content myself with embracing your wife — who, I 
understand is very handsome — in fancy only, for the 
present, but hope to have that pleasure in reality during 
next winter. Do not forget the Quintett, and the Sonata, and 
the money — I meant to say the honoraire, avec ou sans 
honneur. I trust to hear from you not only as fast as allegro, 
but veloce prestissimo, and good tidings too. This letter 
reaches you through a right clever Englishman; they are a 
powerful race for the most part, and I should like to spend 
some time amongst them in their own country. 


Prestissimo — Responsio, il suo amico e maestro 
BEETHOVEN. 


19. 


Beethoven to Ries. 
Vienna, November 10, 1819. 


Dear Ries, 


I write to let you know that the Sonata is out, that is to 
say, only about a fortnight; and it is about six months since 
both were sent to you — the Quintett and the Sonata. I 
shall despatch in a few days through a courier who leaves 
this, the Quintett as well as the Sonata, so that you will be 
able to correct both works. Not having heard from you of 
the receipt of either, I thought the matter had fallen to the 
ground. Have I not been wrecked once before in this year 
through Neate? I wish you could try to get me the fifty 
ducats; I have reckoned upon receiving them, and, indeed, 
have many ways for my money. Enough for to-day, only let 
me tell you that I have almost concluded a new Mass; let 
me know what you could do with it in London; but that 
soon, very soon, and soon too let me have the money for 
both the works. I will write more fully another day. In haste, 
your true and sincere friend, BEETHOVEN. 


20. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, April 6, 1822. 

My dearest Ries, 

I have been ill again for the last six months and more, 
and thus could never answer your letter. I have received 
the £26, and am sincerely obliged to you for them, but your 
Symphony dedicated to me has not arrived. My greatest 
work is a grand Mass, which I have lately written, &c. &c. 
Time presses to-day, so I say only the needful; what might 
the Philharmonic Society offer me for a Symphony? 


I will think of coming to London, if my health would but 
permit it — perhaps next spring! You would find in me a 
master who truly appreciates the pupil, in his turn become 
a great master, and who knows how, and in what way, the 
art might be benefited from our acting jointly. I am as ever 
completely devoted to my muses, and this alone can ensure 
me happiness. I act for others, too, as best I may. You have 
two children — I have one (my brother’s son) — but you are 
married, consequently your two cannot be as expensive as 
my one. 

Now, farewell; kiss your fair lady, until I may perform this 
solemn act in person. 


Your sincere friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


P.S. Be quick in letting me have your dedication, that I 
may show off in return, which I mean to do as soon as I 
have received yours. 


21. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, December 20, 1822. 

My dear Ries, 

I have had so much business on hand, that I could not 
send you a reply to your letter of the 15th of November. I 
gladly accept the request of the Philharmonic Society to 
write a new Symphony for them; although the terms offered 


are not what they ought to be, and what the English might 
afford, in comparison to other nations. 

If I could but get to London, what would I not write for 
the Philharmonic Society! for, Heaven be praised, 
Beethoven can write, although he can do nothing else. If it 
please God to restore my health, which is somewhat 
improved, I may yet avail myself of the several proposals 
made to me from the different parts of Europe, and even 
from North America, and thus might I once more be put in 
a flourishing state. 


Yours, &C., 
BEETHOVEN. 


22. 


Beethoven to Ries. 
[Extract of a letter, the beginning of which is nowhere to 
be found. ] 


* * * Do get matters speedily arranged for your poor friend; 
I expect your travelling plan too; I can bear up no longer; I 
am in for it, deeper than ever; should I not go, look you, 
there is a crimen laesae! Since you seem to wish for a 
dedication of mine, I am quite ready to gratify you; much 
more ready than I should be for any great man — for the 
greatest, entre nous. 


The d —— | knows where one might fall into their hands. 
You will receive the new Symphony (the ninth with choral 


parts) with the dedication to yourself. I hope at length to 
get possession of yours to me. “B” is to open the letter to 
the king (George the Fourth) he took charge of, and he will 
see what has been written to the king about the Battle of 
Vittoria; the enclosed letter to him contains the same; but 
there is no longer a question about the Mass. Let our 
amiable friend B. try and get me at least a battle-axe or a 
turtle; the printed copy of the score of the Battle is, of 
course, also to be given to the King. This letter puts you to 
great expence, pray deduct it from what you have to send 
me; how much I regret being so troublesome to you! The 
Lord be with you. Best love to your wife, until I come 
myself. Have a care; you think I am old; I am an old 
youngster. 


Ever yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


23. 


Beethoven to Mr. Neate. 

Vienna, February 25, 1823. 

My dear friend, 

Ries tells me you wish to have three Quartetts of me, and 
I now write, to beg you will let me know about what time 
they are to be ready, as I am fully satisfied with your offer 
of a hundred guineas for them; only let me beg of you, to 
send me a cheque for that sum, upon one of our banking- 
houses, so soon as I shall let you know that the Quartetts 
are finished, and I will, in my turn, deliver them to the 


same banker upon the receipt of the hundred guineas. I 
trust you are enjoying to the full the blessings of a family 
life; would I could have the pleasure of becoming an eye- 
witness to your happiness! I have sent Ries a new Overture 
for the Philharmonic Society, and am only waiting the 
arrival of a cheque for the new Symphony, to forward him 
that too, through our Austrian embassy. You will find in the 
bearer, Mr. A. Bauer, a man equally intelligent and amiable, 
who can give you a full account of my doings. Should my 
health improve, I mean to visit England in 1824; let me 
know what you think about it. I should be delighted to write 
for the Philharmonic Society, to see the country and all its 
distinguished artists; and as to my pecuniary 
circumstances, they too might be materially benefited by 
this visit, as I feel that I shall never make anything in 
Germany. My name on the address of letters is sufficient 
security for their reaching me. With every kind wish for 
your welfare, believe me Your sincere friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


24. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, April 25, 1823. 

Dear Ries, 

The cardinal (Archduke Rudolph) has been staying here 
for a whole month; and as I had to give him two hours and 
a half’s lesson per day, I was robbed of much time, besides 
feeling, the day after such lessons, scarcely able to think, 
much less to write. 


My distressed circumstances, however, require that I 
should instantly write that which will procure money, 
sufficient for the moment. What a sad discovery this must 
be to you! And, moreover, all my troubles have caused me 
to be unwell — have given me sore eyes. But do not be 
alarmed; you will shortly receive the Symphony. Indeed it is 
all brought on by these miserable circumstances. You will 
also receive, a few weeks hence, thirty-three new 
Variations on a subject (a Valse O) dedicated to your wife. 
Bauer (first secretary to the Austrian embassy) has the 
score of the “Battle of Vittoria,” which was dedicated to the 
then Prince Regent, and for which I have still to receive the 
copying expenses. Now I beg of you, dear friend, to send 
me, as soon as possible, a draught for the amount of 
whatever you may be able to get me for it. You and I know 
the publishers well. 

With regard to your tender conjugal point, you will 
always find me in direct opposition to yourself, and 
decidedly taking the lady’s part. 


Ever your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


20. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Hetzendorf, near Vienna, July 16, 1823. 

My dear Ries, 

The receipt of your letter, the day before yesterday, gave 
me great pleasure. I suppose you have got the Variations by 


this time. I could not write the dedication to your wife, as I 
do not know her name. Pray make it in the name of your 
own and your wife’s friend, and let her be surprised with it, 
on its coming out. The fair sex is fond of that sort of thing. 
Between ourselves, the great charm of the beautiful lies in 
its coming upon us unawares. 

With regard to the Allegri di Bravura, I shall pardon 
yours. To say the truth, I am no friend to that species of 
writing, calculated to promote mechanism all too much, in 
those at least which I know. I have not looked at your’s yet, 
but shall inquire for them at —— , with whom I beg you will 
not communicate without great prudence. Might I not be 
your agent here for many things? 

These publishers are certainly acting up to their name by 
publishing your works; but you get nothing by such 
publicity, which is only a reprint. Matters might perhaps be 
differently managed. I shall certainly send you a few 
chorusses; and, if required, produce a few new ones. They 
are quite my hobby. 

Many thanks for the produce of the Bagatelles. I am 
quite content with it. Do not give anything to the King of 
England. Take whatever you can get for the Variations: I 
Shall be satisfied anyhow. But one thing I must stipulate, 
that I shall positively take no other reward for the 
dedication to your wife than a kiss to be received by me in 
London. You sometimes write guineas, whereas I receive 
but pounds sterling, and I understand there is a difference. 
Do not be angry at this, with a pauvre musicien autrichien; 
but indeed my situation is a difficult one. I am likewise 


writing a new violin Quartett. Might that too be offered to 
the musical or unmusical London Jews? — en vrai juif. With 
the sincerest embrace, Your old friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 


26. 


Beethoven to Ries. 

Vienna, Sept. 5, 1823. 

My dear good Ries, 

I still continue without news of the Symphony, yet you 
may depend upon it ... will soon reach London. Were I not 
so poor as to be obliged to live by my pen, I should not take 
anything of the Philharmonic Society. As it is, I must 
certainly wait until my terms for the Symphony be made 
payable here. Wishing, however, to prove my confidence 
and affection for this Society, I have already sent off the 
new Overture. I leave it to the Society to settle for it at its 
own rate. My worthy brother (Johann), who keeps his 
carriage, thought fit to draw upon me too; and has 
consequently offered this same Overture, unknown to me, 
to a London publisher, Boosey. Pray tell him, my brother 
was mistaken with regard to the Overture. He bought it of 
me to carry on usury with it, as I perceive. — O frater! As 
yet I have not seen anything of your Symphony dedicated to 
me. Did I not consider this dedication as a kind of 
challenge, demanding satisfaction on my side, I should by 
this time have inscribed some work to you. As it is, I 
thought I ought by rights to see your work first; and how I 
wish I could in any way show you my gratitude! I am deep 


in your debt for so many proofs of attachment and active 
kindness. 

Should my health improve by a proposed course of 
bathing, I shall embrace your wife in 1824 in London. 


Ever yours, 
BEETHOVEN. 


[The following three letters are given as originally 
written in French, not in Beethoven’s own hand, but signed 
by himself: ] — 


27. 


Beethoven a Monsieur C. Neate. 

Vienne, le 15 Janvier, 1825. 

Ce fut avec le plus grand plaisir que je recus votre lettre 
du ... par laquelle vous avez eu la bonte de m’avertir que la 
Société Philharmonique distinguée d’artistes m’invite a 
venir a Londres. Je suis bien content des conditions que me 
fait la Societe, seulement je desire de lui proposer de 
m’envoyer, outre les 300 guinées qu’elle me promet, encore 
100 guinées pour faire les dépenses du voyage; car il 
faudra acheter une voiture; aussi dois-je étre accompagné 
de quelqu’un. Vous voyez bien que cela est nécessaire; 
d’ailleurs je vous prie de m’indiquer l’auberge ou je pourrai 
descendre a Londres. 

Je prendrai un nouveau Quatuor avec moi. Quant au bruit 
dont vous m’écrivez, qu’il existe un exemplaire de la 9°™° 
Symphonie a Paris, il n’est point fondé. Il est vrai que cette 


Symphonie sera publiee en Allemagne, mais point avant 
que lan soit écoulé, pendant lequel la Société en jouira. 

Sur ce point il faut encore vous avertir de ne faire que de 
petites preuves de cette composition, en Quatuor par 
exemple, car c’est la seule maniére d’étudier bien une belle 
œuvre; les choeurs, avant tout, doivent être exercés. Il y a 
encore quelques erreurs, dont je vous enverrai le catalogue 
par la poste prochaine. 

Il me semble avoir été oublié dans la 2% partie de la 
Symphonie, qu’à la répétition du minor après le Presto il 


faut commencer de nouveau du signe 8. et continuer sans 
répétition jusqu’à la Ferma, alors on prend aussitôt la 
Coda. 

Je vous prie de me répondre au plus vite possible, car on 
demande de moi une grande composition nouvelle, que je 
ne commençerai cependant pas, sans avoir votre réponse. Il 
faut que j’écrive toujours, pas pour me faire des richesses, 
— seulement pour pourvoir à mes besoins. 

Or je dois avoir de la certitude sur ce point. — Je serai 
bien charmé de vous voir, et de connoitre la noble nation 
Anglaise. 

Je suis, avec la plus haute consideration, 


Monsieur, 
Votre sincere ami, 
LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN. 


28. 


Beethoven à Monsieur Neate. 


Vienne, le 19 Mars, 1825. 

Mon tres cher ami! 

Je ne pourrai guere venir a Londres durant le printemps, 
mais qui sait quel accident m’y conduit peut-étre en 
automne. J’espére que vous vous trouvez bien dans votre 
famille, et en bonne santé. Quant aux Quatuors, dont vous 
m’écrivez dans vos lettres, j’en ai achevé le premier, et je 
suis a present a composer le second, qui, comme le 
troisieme, sera achevé dans peu de temps. Vous m’offrez 
100 guinées pour 3 Quatuors, je trouve cette proposition 
bien généreuse. Il se demande seulement, s’il m’est permis 
de publier ces Quatuors apres un an et demie, ou deux ans. 
C’est ce qui serait tres avantageux pour mes finances. En 
ce qui concerne la manière de simplifier l’envoiement des 
Quatuors, et de l’argent de votre part, je vous propose de 
remettre les œuvres a Messrs. Fries & Co., qui 
témoigneront a vous méme, ou a quelque banquier de 
Londres, d’étre possesseurs des Quatuors, et qui vous les 
remettront aussitöt apres l’arrivee de l’argent. 

Voici une affaire, par laquelle vous pouvez me prouver 
votre amitie. Je vous prie seulement de me repondre au 
plus-töt possible. Je me fie toujours a votre amitié pour moi, 
et vous assure que vous pouvez faire de méme a moi. 

Je suis, avec la plus grande consideration, 


Votre ami, 
BEETHOVEN. 


29. 


Beethoven a Monsieur Neate. 

Vienne, le 25 May, 1825. 

Mon ami! 

Je crois nécessaire de vous écrire encore une fois. Je vois 
dans la lettre que vous m’avez écrite il y a deux ans, que 
l’honoraire des Quatuors est £100 sterling. Je suis content 
de cette offre, mais il est nécessaire de vous avertir, que le 
1° Quatuor est si cherche par les plus celebres artistes de 
Vienne, que je l’ai accordé a quelques uns d’eux pour leur 
benefice. Je crois tromper votre amitié en ne vous 
avertissant point de cette circonstance, parceque vous 
pouvez aussi en faire usage a Londres. Or si vous me 
repondez que vous êtes content des propositions que je 
vous ai faites dans ma lettre derniere, je vous enverrai 
aussitot le 1° Quatuor; cependant je vous prie d’accélerer 
votre resolution, puisque les éditeurs desirent vivement de 
le posseder. Cependant vous n’avez point de remettre 
l’honoraire qu’apres avoir recu l’assurance de ma part, que 
les 2 autres Quatuors sont achevés. Seulement je vous prie 
d’ajouter a votre lettre l’assurance de votre contentement 
en ce qui concerne mes offres. Voila ce que j'ai cru devoir 
vous dire. Je crois vous avoir fait une complaisance, et je 
suis certain que vous ferez le méme envers moi. Conservez 
votre amitié pour moi. 


Je suis, avec le plus grand estime, 
Votre ami sincère, 
LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN. 


30. 


Beethoven to Ries at Bonn. 

Vienna, April 9, 1825. 

Dear worthy Ries, 

The needful in all haste! In the score of the Symphony 
which I sent you (it is the ninth with choruses), there 
stands, as far as I remember, in the first oboe in the 242nd 

FED FEE 
It should "ar instead de 
be thus: I of — ca 
bar, — t 


I have looked over the whole of the parts, with the 
exception of the brass band — that only in part — and I 
trust they must be tolerably correct. I would willingly have 
sent you the score, but I have a concert before me, and the 
only score I possess is my manuscript. The concert, 
however, depends upon my health; for I must soon set off to 
the country, where alone I can prosper at this time. 

You will soon receive the Opferlied, copied a second 
time; and I beg you will mark it as corrected by myself, that 
it might not be used together with the one you have already 
by you. This song gives you an idea of the miserable copyist 
I have had ever since Schlemmer’s death. There is scarcely 
a note in which I can trust him. As you have already had all 
the written parts of the finale of the Symphony, I have now 
sent you the second choral parts. You can easily have these 
scored from before the beginning of the chorus; and at the 
commencement of the vocal, it will be quite easy to have 
the instrumental parts prefixed to the second vocal ones: it 
will require a little reflection. It was impossible to write all 
this at once; and, had we hurried such a copyist, there 





would have been errors upon errors. I have sent you an 
Overture in C, 6/8 time, not yet published: the printed 
parts, too, you will receive by the next post. The Kyrie and 
Gloria (two of the principal pieces of the Messe 
Solemnelle), in D major, are likewise on their way to you, 
together with an Italian vocal Duet. You will receive, 
besides these, a grand March with chorusses, well fitted for 
grand musical performances. Another grand, and as yet 
unknown, Overture might come forth, but I fancy you have 
enough of these. 

Farewell, in the land of the Rhine, ever dear to me. Every 
enjoyment of life attend you and your wife. The most 
friendly remembrances to your father. 


From your friend, 
BEETHOVEN. 


No. III. 


Account of a Concert given by Beethoven at the 
Kaernthnerthor Theatre, Vienna. 


2K OOK OK OOK OK 


On the 7th of May, 1824, a grand musical performance took 
place at the Karnthnerthor Theatre. The leaders of the 
music were Kapellmeister Umlauf and M. Shuppanzigh, and 
the great composer himself assisted on the occasion. He 
took his place at the side of the principal leader, and, with 
his original score before him, indicated the different 
movements and determined the precise manner in which 


they were to be given; for, unfortunately, the state of his 
hearing prevented him from doing more. The theatre was 
crowded to excess, and the sensation caused by the 
appearance of this great man was of a kind that is more 
easy to imagine than to describe. The arrangement of the 
pieces performed was as follows: — 1st, Beethoven’s Grand 
Overture in C major; 2nd, Three Grand Hymns, with solo 
and chorus parts, from his New Mass, never before 
performed; 3rd, a Grand New Symphony, with a finale, in 
which are introduced a solo and chorus part from Schiller’s 
Lied an die Freude (Song of Joy). This also was performed 
for the first time, and is Beethoven’s last composition. We 
Shall offer a few observations on each of these in the order 
of their performance. 

With respect to the Overture, it indisputably belongs to 
the most finished of his compositions. The introductory 
Andante is throughout of the most simple, noble, and 
masterly kind, and the rather lengthened Allegro that 
follows is full of brilliant fancy: it is in the free fugue style, 
in three parts, each of which is sustained with equal power 
and effect. It is never monotonous, its form is constantly 
varying without in any manner sacrificing unity of effect; 
without the smallest rest point, the interest is constantly 
kept up; it flows along in a stream of harmony always pure 
and limpid; but it certainly presents an arduous task to the 
performer. It is thus that Handel would have written, had 
he had at his disposal the rich orchestra of our times; and it 
is only a spirit congenial with that of the immortal author of 
the Messiah that could succeed in treading in the footsteps 


of this giant of the art. The Three Hymns are principal 
portions of the New Mass which Beethoven has lately 
composed. The first, which was the Kyrie Eleison, is in D 
major, a movement full of fire and deep religious feeling. 
The Christe that followed is in triple time, and full of happy 
effects of counterpoint; the return to the first measure of 
the Kyrie is managed in a masterly manner, and the whole 
terminates in harmonics of a very singular and touching 
character. But altogether the effect is not so much that of 
children supplicating a parent, which is the true intent of 
the words, in the place in which they stand, as the deep 
and mournful supplications of a people humbled in the 
dust. 

The treatment of the Credo that follows is in the highest 
degree original and uncommon. Both the principal key, B 
flat major, as well as the time, change perhaps too often, so 
that the ear is scarcely able to comprehend the suddenness 
of the effects intended to be produced. At the 
consubstantialem patri, a short but very powerful figure 
commences; the incarnatus est is a movement of very 
pathetic effect, and the tender and touching passage, 
passus et sepultus est, with its well placed dissonances in 
the violin accompaniment, is not to be described. Well 
imagined and sustained, the strongly figured movement at 
the entrance of the contra-theme is somewhat quickened, 
but the first moderato again returns. The Amen opens with 
a broad and richly ornamented passage; it swells into 
splendid effect, and terminates in a long dying fall. If it 
were permitted in a church composition to speak of effect 


in the same manner as in a secular production, it cannot be 
denied that this retarding kind of conclusion tends to 
weaken the powerful impression produced by the 
preceding bolder results; especially when no reasonable 
cause can be assigned for such a mode of conclusion, 
unless it be the determination of a composer to differ from 
all the rest of the world. Who does not feel himself inspired 
by those brilliant Fugues with which a Naumann, a Haydn, 
and a Mozart terminate their compositions of this kind, 
which seem as if on the wings of seraphs to waft the soul 
towards heaven? The character of the Agnus Dei, in B 
minor, is solemn and tender, and the introduction of four 
French horns tends to heighten the effect in an 
extraordinary degree. The Dona in D major, 6/8 time, 
passes into an Allegretto movement of feeling, and 
advances in beautiful imitations, till suddenly the passage 
changes, and the kettle-drums, like distant thunder, intone 
the deep pacem. A soprano solo introduces the second 
Agnus Dei in a kind of recitative, and a chorus, 
strengthened by trumpets, precedes the tremendous 
Miserere Nobis. The effect of the latter is singular in the 
extreme, and when we reflect upon the sentiments 
intended to be expressed, we scarcely know whether to 
praise or blame. 

With respect to the new Symphony it may, without fear, 
stand a competition with its eight sister works, by none of 
which is the fame of its beauty likely to be eclipsed; it is 
evidently of the same family, though its characteristic 


features are different — facies non omnibus una Non 
diversa tamen, qualem debet esse sororum. — OVID. 

The opening passage is a bold Allegro in D minor, full of 
rich invention, and of athletic power; from the first chord 
till the gradual unfolding of the colossal theme, expectation 
is constantly kept alive and never disappointed. To give a 
skeleton of this composition would be scarcely practicable, 
and, after all, would convey but a very faint idea of the 
body; we shall therefore only touch upon some of the more 
prominent features, among which is a Scherzo movement 
(D minor) full of playful gaiety, and in which all the 
instruments seem to contend with each other in the whim 
and sportiveness of the passage; and a brilliant March in 
the vivid major mode, forms a delightful contrast with the 
passages by which it is introduced. Whoever has imagined 
in hearing the Andante of the 7th Symphony, that nothing 
could ever equal, not to say surpass it, has but to hear the 
movement of the same kind in the present composition in 
order to change his sentiments. In truth, the movement is 
altogether divine, the interchanges and combinations of the 
motives are surprising, the tasteful conduct of the whole is 
easy and natural, and in the midst of the rich exuberance of 
the subject, the simplicity that prevails throughout is truly 
admirable. But it is in the Finale that the genius of this 
great master shines forth most conspicuously. We are here, 
in an ingenious manner, presented with a return of all the 
subjects in short and brilliant passages, and which, as ina 
mirror, reflect the features of the whole. After this a 
singular kind of recitative by the contra-basses introduces a 


crescendo passage of overwhelming effect, which is 
answered by a chorus of voices that bursts unexpectedly in, 
and produces an entirely new and extraordinary result. The 
passages from Schiller’s “Song of Joy” are made admirably 
expressive of the sentiments which the poet intended to 
convey, and are in perfect keeping with the tone and 
character of the whole of this wonderful composition. 
Critics have remarked of the Finale, that it requires to be 
heard frequently in order to be duly appreciated. 

At the conclusion of the concert Beethoven was 
unanimously called forward. He modestly saluted the 
audience, and retired amidst the loudest expressions of 
enthusiasm. Yet the feeling of joy was tempered by a 
universal regret, to see so gifted an individual labouring 
under an infliction the most cruel that could befal an artist 
in that profession for which Nature had destined him. We 
have no doubt but the master will consider this as one of 
the proudest days in his existence; and it is to be hoped 
that the testimony of general feeling which he has 
witnessed will tend to soothe his spirit, to soften down 
some of its asperities, and to convince him that he stands 
upon a pinnacle far above the reach of envy and every 
malignant passion. 

Both singers and instrumental performers acquitted 
themselves on this interesting occasion in a manner that is 
deserving of the highest praise. Of the worthy 
Kapellmeister Umlauf, who undertook the conduct of this 
great work, and M. Shuppanzigh, a master of known 
abilities, who led the band, it is but justice to say that their 


zeal, knowledge, and talents deservedly obtained them the 
most conspicuous place and the merited thanks of their 
brother artists. The impracticability of devoting sufficient 
time for the number of rehearsals that were necessary, in 
order to do justice to music which is at once new and of so 
lofty a character, made it impossible to give it with that 
precision, and those delicate shades of forte and piano, 
which are required to do them justice. 

The deep and general feeling which this concert, in 
honour of the great master of the modern art in Germany, 
excited, together with the disappointment experienced by 
many who were unable to obtain admission, induced the 
Director of the Theatre to make an offer to the composer of 
a certain consideration if he would condescend once more 
to appear in public, and assist at a repetition of the same 
music. With this request he complied; and in addition to the 
pieces before performed, he offered them a manuscript 
Terzetto, with Italian words, which was accordingly 
performed, and considered by the numerous Italian 
amateurs in Vienna as a kind of compliment paid by the 
composer to themselves. The performance went off with 
still greater éclat than on the former occasion, and this new 
composition was hailed by all with no less enthusiasm than 
the other works. 


No. IV. 


Characteristics of Beethoven, from Wegeler and Ries’s 
“Notizen.” 


WHEN Beethoven’s reputation had attained the highest 
point at Vienna, his dislike to playing in society was so 
ungovernable that he used completely to lose his temper in 
consequence; and would often come to see me in the most 
melancholy mood, complaining that play he must, although 
he felt the blood tingling in his fingers. By degrees I used to 
draw him into a conversation of a more cheerful tendency, 
and always succeeded in ultimately pacifying him. This 
object attained I used to drop all discourse, sit down to my 
writing-desk, and thus oblige Beethoven to take the chair 
next to me, for the purpose of further conversation — that 
chair being the one used at the piano. The vicinity of the 
instrument soon led him to strike some chords at random, 
whence sprung the most beautiful melodies. Oh! why did I 
not more fully understand him! Wishing to possess a 
manuscript of his, I more than once put before him on the 
desk some music-paper, seemingly without intention; it was 
always filled, but when he had done this, he folded it and 
put it into his pocket, leaving me to laugh at my own 
miscalculation. He never permitted me to say much, if 
anything, about his playing on these occasions, and always 
went away an altered being, ready to come back to me. His 
antipathy to playing in company, however, remained 
unshaken, and was frequently the cause of the greatest 
quarrels between him and his friends and patrons. 


Haydn had been anxious that Beethoven should write on 
the titles of his early works “pupil of Haydn;” to this 
Beethoven objected, saying, that although he had received 


some instructions from Haydn, yet he had never learnt 
anything of him. Beethoven during his first stay at Vienna 
had been Mozart’s pupil for a short time, but used to 
complain of this great master never having played to him. 
Albrechtsberger gave him instructions in counterpoint, and 
Salieri in dramatic music. I was well acquainted with these 
three men; they all agreed in their regard for Beethoven, as 
well as in their opinion of his mode of learning. Each said 
Beethoven had always been so obstinate and self-willed, 
that his own hard earned experience often had to teach him 
those things the study of which he would not hear of; this 
was more especially affirmed by Albrechtsberger and 
Salieri. The dry rules of the former, and the less important 
ones of the latter on dramatic composition (in the old 
Italian school), would not excite any interest in Beethoven; 
we may therefore be allowed to doubt Seyfried’s 
“incontrovertible evidence” as given in his Studies, that 
“Beethoven devoted his two years’ apprenticeship with 
Albrechtsberger with unremitting perseverance to his 
theoretical studies.” 


Ries says, in his Notizen, page 87, Beethoven had 
promised the three Sonatas for piano-forte solo (O), to 
Nageli of Zurich, whilst his brother Carl (Caspar), who 
alas! always would interfere in his affairs, wanted to sell 
them to a Leipsic publisher. The brothers used to have 
frequent disputes on this subject, Beethoven being 
determined to keep his promise. At the time of sending off 
these Sonatas, Beethoven lived in Heiligenstadt. He was 


one day walking with his brother when a new quarrel arose 
between them on this subject, which actually ended in 
blows. The next day he gave me the Sonatas to be sent off 
to Zurich without delay; he had at the same time written to 
his brother, and sent the letter under cover to Stephen 
Breuning for perusal. I never heard a lecture given more 
forcibly and more _ good-naturedly than that which 
Beethoven here preached to his brother, on his conduct of 
the preceding day. He began by showing it to him in its true 
and most despicable light — then forgave him everything — 
but warned him that if he valued his own future happiness, 
he must alter his life and conduct altogether. His letter to 
Breuning on this occasion was no less beautiful than the 
above-mentioned. 


As a proof of Beethoven’s extraordinary faculties it may 
here be quoted, that, at the first rehearsal of his piano-forte 
Concerto in C major, which took place at his house, his 
piano proved to be half a tone lower than the wind 
instruments. He immediately desired these to tune in B 
instead of A, whilst he himself played his part in C sharp. 


Ries gives us a curious instance of the manner in which 
the great master showed his originality. He says it is in the 
first movement of the Sinfonia eroica that Beethoven has 
vented his spleen upon the horn. Previous to the motivo 
returning in the second part, he has indicated it through 
the horn whilst the two violins hold on the chord of the 
second. Those who are not initiated into this secret of the 


score, must ever think the horn-player had miscounted, and 
made a wrong entry. At the first rehearsal of this 
Symphony, which was a stormy one, and where the horn- 
player came in correctly, I stood next to Beethoven, and, 
taking it for granted that the horn-player was wrong, I said 
“Listen to that stupid fellow — can he not count — it sounds 
wretchedly!” I think my ears narrowly escaped being 
boxed, and Beethoven did not for some time forgive me. He 
played the same evening his piano-forte Quintett with wind 
instruments. Ram, the celebrated oboe-player of Munich, 
played also, and accompanied the Quintett. At one of the 
pauses in the last Allegro, previously to the subject coming 
on again, Beethoven of a sudden began to extemporize, 
taking the Rondo for his subject, thus amusing himself and 
his audience for some time. Not so his wind instruments; 
these lost their temper, particularly Mr. Ram, who was 
much incensed. It was indeed ludicrous to see these 
gentlemen, who were constantly expecting to recommence, 
putting up their instruments, and as quickly taking them 
down again. At length Beethoven was satisfied, and 
returned to the Rondo, the whole company being in 
raptures. 


The Funeral March of the grand Sonata, O, in a flat 
minor, dedicated to Prince Lichnowsky, owes its existence 
to the high encomiums which were bestowed by 
Beethoven’s friends on Paer’s Funeral March in his Opera 
of “Achilles.” 


On Steibelt coming from Paris to Vienna, several of 
Beethoven’s friends were afraid lest the great reputation of 
the former should be injurious to Beethoven. Steibelt did 
not call upon him, and they first met at Count Fries’s where 
Beethoven performed his new Trio in B major for piano, 
clarionet, and violin (O) for the first time; the player not 
having here an opportunity for display. Steibelt listened 
with a kind of condescension, and paid Beethoven some 
every-day compliment, thinking himself secure in his 
triumph. He played a Quintett of his own, and an 
extempore Fantasia, and produced much effect by the 
novelty of his tremulandos. Beethoven was not to be 
persuaded into a second performance. At a concert, which 
took place a week later at Count Fries’s, Steibelt again 
played a Quintett with much success, and had, moreover, 
got up for the occasion (as was palpably felt) a brilliant 
Fantasia, upon the very subject of the variations in 
Beethoven’s Trio: this so incensed his admirers and himself 
that he was made to extemporize; he went up to the 
instrument in his usual, I may say uncouth manner, being 
half pushed towards it, took en passant the violoncello part 
of Steibelt’s Quintett, laid it (intentionally?) upside down on 
the desk, and drummed a subject, beginning at the first 
bars with one finger; but having been excited and offended 
at the same time, he gave us such a performance as to 
make Steibelt quit the room ere he had done, declaring he 
would never meet Beethoven again, and indeed making 
Beethoven’s non-appearance a condition to those who 
desired to have him. 


Beethoven usually put off to the very last moment such 
compositions as were to be ready at a stated period; thus 
he had promised the celebrated horn-player, Ponto, to write 
a Sonata for piano-forte and French horn (O), and play it 
with him at Ponto’s concert; this had been publicly 
announced, never having been commenced till the day 
before the concert, and was terminated for the 
performance. 


The celebrated Sonata in A minor, O, with violin- 
concertante, dedicated to Kreuzer, had originally been 
written for Bridgetower, an English performer, and much in 
the same manner, although the first Allegro was finished in 
good time. Bridgetower urged him on to set about it, his 
concert being announced, and he anxious to study his part. 
I was suddenly called to Beethoven one morning at half- 
past four, and he said— “Write out this violin part of the 
first Allegro with all haste” (his usual copyist was already 
employed): he had but slightly sketched the piano-forte 
part, and Bridgetower played that lovely subject with 
variations in F major, from Beethoven’s own manuscript, at 
eight in the morning at his concert in the ‘Augarten’ — 
there being no time to copy it. The last Allegro 6/8 A major, 
had, on the contrary, been beautifully copied both in the 
violin and piano-forte part, having originally belonged to 
the first Sonata, O, in A major, dedicated to the Emperor 
Alexander; he deemed it too brilliant for this work, and 
substituted those variations which we still find in it. 


Beethoven esteemed Mozart and Handel most of all 
composers, and next to them S. Bach. If ever I found him 
with music in his hand, or on his desk, it was sure to be 
that of one of these mighty men. Haydn rarely escaped 
without a side cut, partly perhaps from a former grudge he 
bore him, and of which the following may be a cause: — 
Beethoven’s three Trios, O, were to be first ushered into 
the world of cognoscenti at one of Prince Lichnowsky’s 
soirées. All those distinguished in the art had been invited, 
and Haydn amongst the number; his judgment being 
anxiously looked up to. The Trios were played and at once 
created a great sensation. Haydn, too, expressed himself 
with much satisfaction to Beethoven, advising him, 
however, not to publish the third in C minor, whilst he, 
considering this the best, was much struck by Haydn’s 
advice, leaving him under the impression of being envied 
and looked upon rather in jealousy than as a friend. 


If, in playing to him, I made a mistake in passages, or if I 
happened to strike a wrong note where he required a 
particularly accentuated one, he seldom said anything; but 
if I showed any want of expression, if I omitted a 
crescendo, &c., or if I did not succeed in rendering the 
character of the piece, he became incensed: the former, he 
said, was chance; but the latter, want of knowledge, of 
feeling, or of attention. Indeed, he himself might often be 
reproached with the former defect, even when playing in 
public. 


In the second Symphony in D major, the manuscript 
score of which Beethoven gave me, something very striking 
occurs, in the Larghetto quasi Andante. This Larghetto is so 
beautiful, so clear and bright, and the harmony so pure, 
that the hearer could not imagine it had ever been altered. 
The plan had indeed been the same from the beginning, 
but, in the second violin, as well as in many parts of the 
tenor, there are considerable alterations in the 
accompaniments, the original thoughts having been so 
carefully effaced as to render it impossible for me to trace 
them in spite of all the pains I took to that effect. On 
questioning Beethoven about it, he drily retorted, “It is 
better thus.” 


During a walk which I took with Beethoven, I was talking 
to him of two consecutive fifths which occur in one of his 
earliest violin-Quartetts in C minor, and which, to my 
surprise, sound most harmoniously. Beethoven did not 
know what I meant, and would not believe they could be 
fifths. He soon produced the piece of music-paper which he 
was in the habit of carrying about with him, and I wrote 
down the passage with its four parts. When I had thus 
proved myself to be right, he said, “Well, and who forbids 
them?” Not knowing what to make of this question, I was 
silent, and he repeated it several times, until I at length 
replied, in great amazement, “Why, it is one of the very first 
rules.” He, however, still repeated his question, and I 
answered, “Marpurg, Kirnberger, Fuchs, &c. &c. — in fact, 


all theorists.” “Well, then, J permit them,” was his final 
answer. 


While Beethoven was playing with me at Count Brown’s 
his three Marches for two performers, O, P —— was 
carrying on a loud and merry conversation with a beautiful 
young lady seated in the doorway near the ante-room. 
Beethoven made several attempts to silence them, and 
when these proved fruitless, suddenly and in the midst of 
playing lifted my hands off the keys, jumped up and said, 
loud enough to be heard by everybody, “I do not play for 
such swine.” All attempts to make him return to the piano 
proved fruitless, nor did he permit me to play any more. 
The music ceased accordingly, to the vexation of every 
person present. 


The following was the cause of his breaking with 
Himmel. They had met one day, and Beethoven sat down to 
extemporise at Himmel’s request, afterwards desiring him 
to do the same; Himmel was weak enough to consent, and, 
after having played for a considerable time, Beethoven 
exclaimed, “Well, when are you going to begin in good 
earnest?” Himmel, who had thought wonders of his own 
performance, started up at these words, and both became 
rude to each other. Beethoven said to me, “I thought 
Himmel had just been preluding.” They made it up 
afterwards, and Himmel could forgive but not forget; they 
even carried on a correspondence for some little time, but 
at last Himmel played Beethoven a sad trick. The latter 


always wanted to have the last news from Berlin, which 
somewhat annoyed Himmel, who at length wrote to him— 
“The latest piece of news is the invention of a lantern for 
the blind.” Beethoven carried this piece of intelligence 
abroad, and all the world wished to know how this might 
possibly be. He immediately wrote to Himmel, and 
reproached him with not having sent a full explanation. The 
answer received, but which I cannot here impart, was such 
as finally closed their correspondence; all that was 
ludicrous in the letter fell to Beethoven’s share, and yet he 
was so imprudent as to show it to several persons. 

One of our country excursions led us on so far that we 
did not return to Dobling (Beethoven’s residence) till eight 
o’clock. He had been humming to himself the whole way, 
and keeping up a kind of howling, up and down, without 
articulating any distinct sounds. Upon asking him what he 
meant, by this, he said “I have just thought of a subject for 
the last movement of the Sonata (in F minor O). On 
entering the room, he ran up to the piano without taking off 
his hat. I sat down in a corner, where he soon forgot me, 
and for the next hour he went on storming over the keys 
until the Finale, such as we now admire it, was struck out. 
At length he got up, and, surprised at still finding me there, 
said, “I cannot give you a lesson to-day, I must work.” 

Beethoven once laid down a serious plan for a joint and 
very extensive tour, where I was to have arranged the 
concerts and played all his Concertos and other works. He 
himself would have conducted and extemporised only. The 
latter was in fact the most extraordinary performance that 


could be witnessed, especially when he was in good spirits, 
or otherwise excited. I never heard any one come near the 
height which Beethoven had attained in this branch of 
execution. The stores of thought which crowded upon him, 
the caprice by which he was led on, the variety of 
treatment, and the difficulties, whether accidental or called 
forth by himself, were inexhaustible. 


As we were one day talking of subjects for Fugues at the 
conclusion of a lesson, I sitting at the piano and he next to 
me, I began to play the subject of the first Fugue of Graun’s 
“Death of Jesus.” Beethoven soon played it after me, first 
with the left hand, and then bringing in the right, he 
worked it up for more than half an hour without the 
slightest interruption. I am still at a loss to think how he 
could bear his uncomfortable position; but his inspiration 
made him insensible to external impressions. 

On Clementi’s coming to Vienna, Beethoven was going to 
call upon him; but his brother persuaded him that Clementi 
ought to pay him the first visit; this he would probably have 
done, although much the older of the two, had there been 
no gossip about it. As it was, Clementi had been at Vienna 
for some time, before he knew Beethoven even by sight. At 
one time we used often to dine at the “Swan,” at one and 
the same table — Clementi with his pupil Klengel, 
Beethoven with me: we knew each other, but did not speak 
or even bow, as by so doing we might either of us have 
forfeited our lessons; for my own part, I know this must 


have been the case, as Beethoven never held a middle 
course. 

The Sonata in C major (O), dedicated to his first patron, 
Count Waldstein, had originally a long Andante. A friend of 
Beethoven’s pronounced this Sonata to be too long, which 
brought him a volley of abuse in return; upon quietly 
weighing the matter, however, my master convinced himself 
of the truth of his assertion. He then published the grand 
Andante in F major, 3/8 time, separately, and afterwards 
composed the highly interesting introduction to the Rondo, 
such as it now stands. This Andante will ever bring a sad 
recollection to my mind. When Beethoven played it for the 
first time to his friend Krumpholz and me, we were so 
delighted with it, that, by dint of begging, we got him to 
play it over again. On my return home, as I passed Prince 
Lichnowsky’s door, I went in, to tell him of Beethoven’s 
beautiful new composition, and was now compelled to play 
the piece as far as I could remember it. As I went on, I 
remembered more and more of it, so that the Prince made 
me try the whole over again: by this means he too learnt 
part of it, and, thinking to afford Beethoven a surprise, he 
walked into his room the next day, saying, “I too have 
composed something which is not bad.” Beethoven firmly 
declared he would not hear it; but in spite of this the Prince 
sat down and played the greater part of the Andante, to the 
amazement of the composer. He was so incensed at this 
that he vowed he never would play to me again; no, nor 
even in my presence, and often required of me to leave the 
room on that account. One day, as a small party were 


breakfasting with the Prince after the concert at the 
“Augarten” (at eight in the morning), Beethoven and I being 
present, it was proposed that we should drive to 
Beethoven’s house to hear his new opera “Leonora,” which 
had never been performed. Upon our arrival, Beethoven 
desired me to leave, and as the earnest solicitations of all 
present were of no avail, I did go, but with tears in my eyes. 
The whole party noticed it, and, Prince Lichnowsky 
following my steps, desired I would remain in the ante- 
room, and he would make up the matter, of which he 
considered himself to have been the cause. Of this, 
however, my wounded pride would not hear. I learnt 
afterwards that Lichnowsky had reproached Beethoven 
with great violence, as after all it was only the Prince’s love 
for the great composer’s works which brought about the 
whole occurrence, and consequently Beethoven’s wrath 
too; but all this tended only to make matters worse, as he 
now declined playing to the company assembled. 


The third of his Violin-Quartetts in D major (O) was first 
composed, and the one in F, now the first, had originally 
been the third. 


Beethoven had scarcely travelled at all; he had in his 
younger years, towards the close of the century, been to 
Presburgh, Pesth, and once to Berlin. Although his manner 
was alike to men, whether of the highest or the lowest 
conditions, yet he was by no means insensible to the 
civilities of the former. Whilst at Berlin he played several 


times at court (in the reign of King Frederick William II.), 
and there composed the two Sonatas with violoncello 
obligato (O) for himself and Duport, first violoncello to the 
king. Beethoven was presented, on his departure, with a 
gold snuff-box filled with louis-d’ors, and he used to relate 
with much complacency, that it was no common box, but 
such as is usually given to ambassadors. 


He used to see a good deal of Himmel, whom he set 
down as having a pleasing talent, but nothing more; his 
piano-forte playing he called elegant and agreeable, but 
said he must not be compared to Prince Louis Ferdinand. 
He paid the latter, as he thought, a great compliment, by 
telling him he did not consider him anything like a royal or 
princely performer, but a famous piano-forte player. 


During Prince Ferdinand’s stay at Vienna, the old 
Countess —— gave a musical soirée to a few friends, — 
Beethoven amongst the number; but at supper there was a 
table laid for the Prince and the highest nobility alone, and 
no cover for Beethoven. He took fire, uttered some coarse 
expressions, and took his hat and left the house. A few days 
later Prince Louis gave a dinner-party, to which the old 
Countess had been invited. On sitting down, places were 
assigned to the Countess on one, to Beethoven on the other 
side of the Prince, a distinction which he always talked of 
with great pleasure. 


My father’s letter of introduction to Beethoven contained 
at the same time a credit to a small amount, should I stand 
in need of it. I never made use of it, but whenever he found 
my cash running low he sent me money unsolicited, and 
never would allow me to refund it to him; he really loved 
me, and in one of his absent fits gave me a singular proof of 
it. On my return to Silesia, where I had been as pianist to 
Prince Lichnowsky, upon Beethoven’s recommendation, he 
was in the act of shaving just as I entered his room, soaped 
up to his very eyes, to which his excessively strong beard 
extended. On perceiving me, he started up and embraced 
me with so much cordiality, that he effectually transferred 
every particle of the soapy substance from his left cheek to 
my right. How we did laugh at this! 


One evening, on coming to Baden to continue my lessons, 
I found Beethoven sitting on the sofa, a young and 
handsome lady beside him. Afraid of intruding my 
presence, which I judged might be unwelcome, I was going 
to withdraw, but Beethoven prevented me, saying, “You can 
play in the mean time.” He and the lady remained seated 
behind me. I had been playing for some time, when 
Beethoven suddenly exclaimed, “Ries, play us an Amoroso;” 
shortly after “a Malinconico;” then an “Appassionato,” &c. 
From what I heard I could guess that he had in some way 
given offence to the lady, and was now trying to make up 
for it by such whimsical conduct. At last he started up, 
crying, “Why that is my own, every bit!” I had all along 
been playing extracts from his own works, linked together 


by short transitions, and thus seemed to have pleased him. 
The lady soon left, and I found to my utter astonishment 
that Beethoven did not know who she was. I learnt that she 
had come in shortly before me to make his acquaintance. 
We followed her steps to discover her residence, and 
thence her rank; we saw her at a distance, the moon 
shining brightly, but found that she suddenly disappeared. 
We extended our walk through the lovely valley for the next 
hour and a half; on leaving him that night, he said, “I must 
find out who she is, and you must help.” I met her a long 
time afterwards at Vienna, when I discovered her to be the 
mistress of some foreign prince. I communicated the news 
to Beethoven, but never heard anything more concerning 
her, either from him or any one else. 


I never saw more of Beethoven than whilst I lodged at a 
tailor’s, who had three most beautiful daughters, of 
irreproachable conduct. It is to this he alludes when he 
thus concludes his letter of July 24, 1804: “Do not tailor too 
much, make my respects to the fairest of the fair, and send 
me half-a-dozen needles.” 

Beethoven took lessons of Krumpholz, on the violin, at 
Vienna; and when first I knew him, we used to play his 
Sonatas with violin together. This was, however, wretched 
music, for in his zealous ecstasy he did not perceive that he 
had missed the right fingering of the passages. 


Beethoven was most awkward and helpless, and his 
every movement completely void of grace. He seldom laid 


his hand upon anything without breaking it: thus he several 
times emptied the contents of the inkstand into the 
neighbouring piano. No one piece of furniture was safe 
with him, and least of all a costly one: he used either to 
upset, stain, or destroy it. How he ever managed to learn 
the art of shaving himself still remains a riddle, leaving the 
frequent cuts visible in his face quite out of the question. 
He never could learn to dance in time. 


Beethoven’s Violin Quintett (O), in C major, had been 
sold to a publisher at Leipzig, but was stolen at Vienna, and 
suddenly appeared at Artaria & Co.’s. Having been copied 
in one night, it had innumerable mistakes, and whole bars 
had been left out. Beethoven behaved on this occasion with 
a degree of policy of which we in vain look for a second 
example in his life. He required Artaria to send me fifty 
printed copies for correction, but desired me at the same 
time to be so lavish of the ink upon the coarse paper, and to 
draw my pen so thickly through some of the lines, as to 
render it impossible for Artaria to sell or use any one of 
these copies. The corrections applied chiefly to the 
Scherzo. I kept strictly to Beethoven’s request; and Artaria, 
to avoid a law-suit, was compelled to melt down the plates. 


Beethoven was very forgetful in most things. Count 
Browne having presented him with a beautiful horse, in 
return for the dedication of the Variations in A major (No. 
5, on a Russian air), he rode it a few times, but soon forgot 
it, and, what is worse, its food also. His servant, who 


became aware of this, began to hire out the horse for his 
own profit; and, to avoid Beethoven’s noticing this, he 
purposely kept back the bills for provender until at last a 
tremendously long one reached him. This at once recalled 
to his memory both his horse and his forgetfulness. 


Beethoven was at times exceedingly passionate. One day 
when I dined with him at the “Swan,” the waiter brought 
him a wrong dish. Beethoven had no sooner uttered a few 
words of reproof (to which the other retorted in no very 
polite manner), than he took the dish, amply filled with the 
gravy of the stewed beef it contained, and threw it at the 
waiter’s head. Those who know the dexterity of Viennese 
waiters in carrying at one and the same time numberless 
plates full of different viands, will conceive the distress of 
the poor man, who could not move his arms, while the 
gravy trickled down his face. Both he and Beethoven swore 
and shouted, whilst all the parties assembled roared with 
laughter. At last Beethoven himself joined the chorus, on 
looking at the waiter, who was licking in with his tongue 
the stream of gravy which, much as he fought against it, 
hindered him from uttering any more invectives; the 
evolutions of his tongue causing the most absurd grimaces. 
The picture was worthy a Hogarth. 


Beethoven scarcely knew what money was, which 
frequently caused unpleasant scenes; for, being suspicious 
by nature, he would fancy himself deceived without a 
cause. Irritable as he was, he used to call the people 


cheats, an appellation which had often to be atoned for by a 
douceur to the waiters. At those hotels which he mostly 
frequented they became at last so well acquainted with his 
fits of absence or eccentricity, that they would let him do 
anything, and even allow him to leave without having paid 
his reckoning. 


As to Beethoven’s posthumous manuscripts, I have my 
doubts about, them. The “CEuvres Posthumes” will not be 
acknowledged as such by me, unless I see them attested in 
his own hand-writing. My reasons are the following: — 
Firstly. Because, during the time of my stay with him, from 
the year 1800 until November, 1805, and on my return to 
Vienna in 1809, there was no one manuscript in his 
possession. Beethoven was in arrears with works up to his 
death. 

Secondly. All such trifles and things which he never 
meant to publish, as not considering them worthy of his 
name, were secretly brought into the world by his brothers. 
Such were the Songs, published when he had attained the 
highest degree of fame, composed years before at Bonn, 
previous to his departure for Vienna; and in like manner 
other trifles, written for albums, &c., were secretly taken 
from him and brought out. 

Thirdly. As most of his letters addressed to me whilst in 
England speak of pecuniary distress, why should he not 
have sent me manuscripts, if possessed of any? 

Again. After having succeeded — and that not without 
trouble — to get the Philharmonic Society of London to 


order three Overtures of him, as their exclusive property, 
he sent me three, not one of which we could use. The public 
was naturally led to anticipate great things from such a 
name as Beethoven’s: he was expected to produce works of 
no common order for these concerts, and such alone could 
the Society bring forward. He published the three 
Overtures three years later, and the Society did not think 
this worth a prosecution. The Overture to the “Ruins of 
Athens” was one of the three. I think it unworthy of him. 

Had Beethoven possessed better productions amongst 
his manuscripts, he would doubtless have sent them to this 
Society: this his letters clearly prove. His frequent 
assertion too, that he could live by his pen, makes me doubt 
the genuineness of the three posthumous piano-forte 
Quartetts published by Artaria. I never could convince 
myself that they were his. 

Beethoven could not possibly have cobbled together from 
old themes his gigantic work, the Three Sonatas, O, which 
he dedicated to Haydn, and which at once excited so great 
a sensation in the musical world, any more than he could in 
later years have misapplied those themes for flimsy, ill- 
written Quartetts; for, till his death, his genius was 
incessantly productive of originality. 


No. V. 


Additional Characteristics, Traits and Anecdotes of 
Beethoven. 

(Extracted from Seyfried’s Work, “Beethoven Studien,” 
&c.) 


BEETHOVEN should by no means be offered as a model 
for directors of orchestras. The performers under him were 
obliged cautiously to avoid being led astray by their 
conductor, who thought only of his composition, and 
constantly laboured to depict the exact expression required 
by the most varied gesticulations. Thus, when the passage 
was loud, he often beat time downwards, when his hand 
should have been up. A diminuendo he was in the habit of 
making by contracting his person, making himself smaller 
and smaller; and when a pianissimo occurred, he seemed to 
slink, if the word is allowable, beneath the conductor’s 
desk. As the sounds increased in loudness, so did he 
gradually rise up, as if out of an abyss; and when the full 
force of the united instruments broke upon the ear, raising 
himself on tiptoe, he looked of gigantic stature, and, with 
both his arms floating about in undulating motion, seemed 
as if he would soar to the clouds. He was all motion, no part 
of him remained inactive, and the entire man could only be 
compared to a perpetuum mobile. When his deafness 
increased, it was productive of frequent mischief, for the 
maestro’s hand went up when it ought to have descended. 
He contrived to set himself right again most easily in the 
piano passages, but of the most powerful fortes he could 
make nothing. In many cases, however, his eye afforded 
him assistance, for he watched the movements of the bows, 
and, thus discovering what was going on, soon corrected 
himself. 


Among his favourite dishes was bread soup, made in the 
manner of pap, in which he indulged every Thursday. To 
compose this, ten eggs were set before him, which he tried 
before mixing them with the other ingredients; and if it 
unfortunately happened that any of them were musty, a 
grand scene ensued; the offending cook was summoned to 
the presence by a tremendous ejaculation. She, however, 
well knowing what might occur, took care cautiously to 
stand on the threshold of the door, prepared to make a 
precipitate retreat; but the moment she made her 
appearance the attack commenced, and the broken eggs, 
like bombs from well directed batteries, flew about her 
ears, their yellow and white contents covering her with 
viscous streams. 

He never walked in the streets without a notebook, in 
which he entered whatever occurred to him at the moment. 
If the conversation accidentally turned upon this habit, he 
parodied the words of Joan of Arc,— “Without my colours I 
must not come,” and with undeviating firmness observed 
the self-imposed law. But his regularity was confined to 
this: the most exquisite confusion reigned in his house; 
books and music were scattered in all directions; here the 
residue of a cold luncheon — there some full, some half- 
emptied bottles; on the desk the hasty sketch of a new 
quartett; in another corner the remains of breakfast; on the 
piano-forte the scribbled hints for a noble Symphony, yet 
little more than in embryo; hard by, a proof-sheet, waiting 
to be returned; letters from friends, and on business, 
spread all over the floor; between the windows a goodly 


Stracchino cheese, and on one side of it ample vestiges of a 
genuine Verona salami; and, notwithstanding all this 
confusion, he constantly eulogised, with Ciceronian 
eloquence, his own neatness and love of order! When, 
however, for whole hours, days, and often weeks, 
something mislaid was looked for, and all search had 
proved fruitless, then he changed his tone, and bitterly 
complained that everything was done to annoy him. But the 
servants knew the natural goodness of their master; they 
suffered him to rave, and in a few moments it was all 
forgotten, till a similar occasion renewed the scene. 


He himself often joked about his almost illegible 
characters, and used to add, by way of excuse, “Life is too 
short to paint letters or notes, and fairer notes would 
hardly rescue me from poverty” (punning upon the words 
Noten and Nothen). The whole of the morning, from the 
earliest dawn till dinner-time, was employed in the 
mechanical work of writing; the rest of the day was devoted 
to thought, and the arrangement of his ideas. Scarcely had 
the last morsel been swallowed, when, if he had no more 
distant excursion in view, he took his usual walk; that is to 
say, he ran in double-quick time, as if hunted by bailiffs, 
twice round the town. Whether it rained, or snowed, or 
hailed, or the thermometer stood an inch or two below the 
freezing point — whether Boreas blew a chilling blast from 
the Bohemian mountains, or whether the thunder roared 
and forked lightnings played, — what signified it to the 
enthusiastic lover of his art, in whose genial mind, perhaps, 


were budding, at the very moment when the elements were 
in fiercest conflict, the harmonious feelings of a balmy 
spring! 


Beethoven permitted himself but rarely, even among his 
intimate friends, to express his opinions of contemporary 
artists. His own words, however will attest what he thought 
of the four following masters: — “Cherubini is, in my 
opinion, of all the living composers, the most admirable. 
Moreover, as regards his conception of the Requiem, my 
ideas are in perfect accordance with his, and some time or 
other, if I can but once set about it, I mean to profit by the 
hints to be found in that work. 

“C. M. Weber began to learn too late; the art had not 
time to develop itself, and his only and very perceptible 
effort was, to attain the reputation of geniality. 

“Mozart’s Zauberflote will ever remain his greatest work, 
for in this he showed himself the true German composer. In 
Don Giovanni he still retained the complete Italian cut and 
style, and moreover the sacred art should never suffer itself 
to be degraded to the foolery of so scandalous a subject. 

“Handel is the unequalled master of all masters! Go, turn 
to him, and learn, with few means, how to produce such 
effects.” 

“What is Rossini?” he was once asked. He immediately 
wrote in answer, as after he became deaf, he spoke but 
little,— “A good scene-painter.” 

During his last illness it was found necessary to draw off 
the water, and during the operation he observed, “Rather 


water from my body than from my pen.” 


He received a flattering invitation from a musical society 
to compose a Cantata, the request being accompanied by a 
portion of the sum to be paid for the work. Beethoven 
accepted it. For a very long time, however, nothing more 
was heard of him. Then came, couched in the most delicate 
terms, a letter to remind him of his engagement, signed, in 
consequence of the absence of the president of the society, 
by his locum tenens (Stellvertreter). The reply was— “I 
have not forgotten; such things must not be hurried; I shall 
keep my word. — Beethoven, MP. (Selbstvertreter) se ipsum 
tenens!” 

Alas! he could not keep his word. 


If he happened not to be in the humour, it required 
pressing and reiterated entreaties to get him to the piano- 
forte. Before he began in earnest, he used sportively to 
strike the keys with the palm of his hand, draw his finger 
along the key-board from one end to the other, and play all 
manner of gambols, at which he laughed heartily. 

During his summer residence at the seat of a Meceenas, 
he was on one occasion so rudely pressed to exhibit before 
the stranger guests, that he became quite enraged, and 
obstinately refused a compliance which he considered 
would be an act of servility. A threat that he should be 
confined a prisoner to the house — uttered, no doubt, 
without the slightest idea of its being carried into execution 
— so provoked Beethoven, that, night-time as it was, he ran 


off, upwards of three miles, to the next town, and thence 
travelling post, hurried to Vienna. As some satisfaction for 
the indignity offered him, the bust of his patron became an 
expiatory sacrifice. It fell, shattered into fragments, from 
the book-case to the floor. 


During one of my visits to Vienna, my brother, who is a 
resident of Prague, made a journey expressly to see me; 
and one morning, finding I had an appointment with 
Beethoven, was exceedingly anxious to get a sight of a man 
of such celebrity, whom he had never yet had an 
opportunity of seeing. It was very natural that I should wish 
to gratify his curiosity, but I told him, that although he was 
my own brother, yet I knew the peculiarities of the man so 
well, that nothing could induce me to commit the 
indiscretion of an introduction. He was, however, too intent 
upon his wish to let the opportunity escape without a 
further endeavour, and said that, surely, I might allow him 
to call, as if in furtherance of another appointment which 
we had mutually made. To this I consented, and off we went 
to Beethoven’s, where I left my brother in the passage 
below to wait the issue of our arrangement. I remained 
with Beethoven about half an hour, when taking out my 
watch and looking at it, I hastily wrote in his conversation- 
book that I had a particular appointment at that hour, and 
that I apprehended my brother was still waiting below to 
accompany me. Beethoven, who was sitting at the table in 
his shirt-sleeves, instantly started from his seat, and 
quitting the room with precipitation, left me in no little 


embarrassment, wondering what was to follow. In a minute 
afterwards back he came, dragging in my brother by the 
arm, and in a hurried manner forced him into a seat. “And 
is it possible,” said he, “that you, too, could think me such a 
bear as not to receive your brother with kindness?” My 
brother, who had before received some vague insinuations 
that the renowned composer was not at all times in his 
sober senses, looked as pale as ashes, and only began to 
regain his self-possession on hearing the question which 
Beethoven so kindly, yet so reproachfully, asked me; for it 
appeared that the latter had rushed precipitately down the 
stairs, and, without saying a word, seized my brother by the 
arm and dragged him up Stairs as if he had caught hold ofa 
criminal. No sooner was my brother fairly seated than he 
behaved in the most kind and obliging manner towards 
him, pressing him to take wine and other refreshments. 
This simple but abrupt act clearly shows, that however 
strange his manners were, he had at heart that kindly and 
good feeling which ever accompanies genius. If we were to 
take the external manner for the internal man, what 
egregious mistakes should we often make! — ED. 


No. VI. 


BEETHOVEN’S LAST MOMENTS. 

The Property found after his Death. CORRESPONDENCE 
relative to the gift made to Beethoven by the Philharmonic 
Society of London. 


1. 


Mr. Schindler to Mr. Moscheles. 

Vienna, March 24, 1827. 

My dear good Moscheles, 

You must not be surprised at the difference of date 
between these two letters. I wished to retain Beethoven’s 
for a few days, because, on the day after that letter was 
written, i. e. the 19th of March, we had every reason to fear 
that our great master was about to breathe his last. This 
event, however, has not yet happened, but by the time you 
read these lines, my good Moscheles, our friend will be no 
longer among the living. His dissolution approaches with 
rapid steps, and indeed it is the unanimous wish of us all to 
see him released from his dreadful sufferings. Nothing else 
remains to be hoped for. One may indeed say that, for the 
last eight days, he has been more like a dead than living 
man, being able only now and then to muster sufficient 
strength to ask a question, or to inquire for what he 
wanted. His condition appears, to all accounts, to be very 
similar to that which was lately endured by the Duke of 
York. He is in an almost constant state of insensibility, or 
rather of stupor; his head hanging down on his chest, and 
his eyes staringly fixed for hours upon the same spot. He 
seldom recognises his most intimate acquaintances, and 
requires to be told who stands before him. This is dreadful 
to behold, but only for a few days longer can such a state of 
things last: since yesterday all the natural functions of the 
body have ceased; he will, therefore, please God, soon be 
released, and we shall no longer have to behold his 
sufferings. 


Crowds of people flock to his abode, to see him for the 
last time, though none are admitted, except those who are 
bold and audacious enough to molest the dying man in his 
last hours. 

We have been so fortunate as to arrange everything 
respecting his last will, though there is hardly anything left 
but a few pieces of old furniture and some manuscripts. He 
had in hand a Quintett for stringed instruments, and the 
tenth Symphony, of which he makes mention in his letter to 
you. Of the Quintett there are two movements entirely 
finished, and it was intended for Diabelli. 

The day immediately succeeding the receipt of your 
letter he was in extremely good spirits, and talked much of 
the plan of the Symphony, which was to have proved so 
much the more grand, as it was intended for the 
Philharmonic Society. He has frequently spoken of a 
journey to England as soon as he should recover, and had 
calculated how he and myself could live most economically 
on the tour. But, good God! his journey will probably lead 
him much further than to England. When he found himself 
a little relieved, he amused himself with reading the 
ancient Greek authors; also several of Walter Scott’s 
novels. As soon as your consolatory letter had reached him, 
all his melancholy thoughts, and all his dread of future 
misery at once vanished. He cheerfully said, “Now we may 
again occasionally treat ourselves with a merry day.” His 
funds had been already nearly exhausted, and he had 
consequently been obliged for some time past to retrench 
his table, which grieved him more than anything else. He 


immediately desired to have his favourite dish of fish, even 
if it were only that he might taste of it. The exaltation of his 
mind is indeed so great, that he at times borders upon the 
childish. We were also obliged to procure for him a great 
arm-chair, which cost fifty florins, on which he rests daily at 
least for half an hour, whilst his room and bed are 
arranging. His caprice, or rather obstinacy, are, however, 
excessive; just as ever: and this falls particularly hard upon 
me, since he wishes to have absolutely nobody about him 
but myself. And what remained for me to do in this, but to 
give up my teaching and my whole business, in order to 
devote all my time to him? Everything he eats or drinks I 
must taste first, to ascertain whether it might not be 
injurious for him. However willingly I do all this, yet this 
state of things lasts too long for a poor devil like myself. 
Whatever there remains of the thousand florins, we intend 
to apply in defraying the expenses of a respectable 
interment, which shall be performed without parade in the 
churchyard near Dobling, where he ever delighted to roam. 

As early as during your last visit to this city, I stated to 
you the condition of Beethoven’s finances, but did not at 
that time apprehend that we were to see this excellent man 
so soon arrive, and thus miserably too, at his last moment. 

[Interval of some hours. ] 

I have just left Beethoven. He is certainly dying; before 
this letter is beyond the walls of the city, the great light will 
have become extinct for ever. He is still in full possession of 
his senses. The enclosed lock I have just cut from his head. 


I hasten to despatch the letter, in order to run to him. God 
bless you! 


Your most sincere friend, 
A. Schindler. 


2. 


Mr. Rau to Mr. Moscheles. 

Vienna, March 28th, 1827. 

Dear Friend, 

Beethoven is no more; he departed this life, in a most 
painful struggle and with dreadful sufferings, on the 26th 
instant, between five and six o’clock P.M., after having been 
insensible for the last twenty-four hours. 

And now as to the state of his affairs. My last letter to 
you spoke of nothing but the extreme want and poverty in 
which he was, according to his own statements, and yet, 
when an inventory of his effects was taken, in my presence, 
we found, in an old, half-mouldy box, no less than seven 
bank-shares. Whether Beethoven had hidden these 
intentionally (for he was naturally mistrustful, and hoped 
for a speedy recovery), or whether their possession had 
escaped his own memory, is a problem which I do not 
venture to solve. 

The sum of one thousand florins, as sent by the 
Philharmonic Society, was found untouched. I laid claim to 
it in conformity with your instructions, but was obliged to 
deposit it with the magistrates until further notice from the 
Society as to its final disposal. I would not consent to their 


defraying the burial expenses out of this money without the 
Society’s authorization to that effect. Should you have it in 
your power to dispose of any part of the money, pray let it 
be done in favour of the two old servants who have 
attended the patient with the utmost care and devotedness, 
and who — poor faithful creatures! — have been entirely 
forgotten in the will, Beethoven’s nephew being named his 
sole heir. As to the present which Beethoven intended 
sending to the Philharmonic Society, you will hear of it in 
due time from Mr. Schindler. Let me know soon and 
circumstantially what steps I am to take, and you may rely 
upon my conscientiousness in fulfilling your wishes. 
Beethoven will be buried on the 29th, and an invitation to 
attend the funeral has been sent to all professors of the 
different chapels and theatres. The body will be borne by 
twenty composers, and as many more will be torch-bearers; 
Grillparzer has written a most affecting address to be 
spoken by Anschutz at the grave; indeed, everything which 
could be done to render the solemnity worthy of the 
deceased seems to be in preparation. * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Your friend, 
RAU. 


3. 


Extract of a Letter from 
Mr. Schindler to Mr. Moscheles. 


Vienna, September 14th, 1827. 


My dear Friend, 

I avail myself of the departure for London of Mr. Levisey, 
the English courier, to write, and also intrust to his care a 
memorial of our friend Beethoven, since in your last you 
wished for a manuscript of some well-known composition of 
the great master: well, here is the end of the Scherzo of the 
last Symphony, and along with it one of those memorable 
sketch-books which Beethoven used mostly to fill in the 
open air, and afterwards to write his scores from them at 
home; I was so fortunate as to rescue several of them, and 
to me they are of the deepest interest, since they are 
scarcely intelligible to the uninitiated. I must tell you that 
the one I send contains sketches of one of his last 
Quartetts; and should you ever hear that work, you will no 
doubt recognise some of the passages, written down at full 
length. I believe I cannot better prove you my friendship 
than by sending you this relic, the first and only one I shall 
ever part with. Mr. L —— r informs me he has already sent 
you Beethoven’s portrait; I trust it is that lithograph in 
which he is represented sitting and writing, as all others 
are bad; on the sheet of paper before him stands Missa 
solemnis. I meant to send you all this together through Mr. 
Clementi, whose acquaintance I made at Baden, but he left 
before I was aware of it. * * * * * * * 


Most sincerely, your friend, 
A. Schindler. 


4. 


Mr. Rau to Mr. Moscheles. 

Vienna, February 15, 1828. 

Dear Friend, 

I send you enclosed a letter from the guardian of 
Beethoven’s nephew, who is named his sole heir, by which 
you will see that matters are drawing to a close. I was 
requested, officially, to make a deposition respecting the 
thousand florins which the Philharmonic Society of London 
had given to Beethoven, but not having heard from you to 
that effect, and not wishing to take any responsibility upon 
myself, I requested a delay sufficient to allow of my writing 
and receiving your answer. The guardian’s letter will at 
once show you how matters stand. And now between 
ourselves. If you could induce the directors to give up the 
thousand florins it would save much trouble, and perhaps a 
lawsuit. Even Dr. Eltz and Baron Eskeles think it would be 
most difficult to identify the thousand florins found in 
Beethoven’s possession at his death with those sent by the 
Society, the more so as Hofrath Breuning, who had been 
appointed to take the inventory, has died since. Should the 
money, however, contrary to all expectations, be required 
back again, it will be necessary for the Philharmonic 
Society to send Dr. Eltz a legal writ, empowering him to 
proceed for them, and at their expense: this might indeed 


eat up the whole sum. Pray write soon and most explicitly. * 
x OOK OOK OK OK 


Your friend, 
RAU. 


No. VII. 


Funeral Honours To Beethoven. 

THE 29th of March, 1827, was fixed upon for the funeral 
of the lamented Beethoven. The following fac-simile of the 
card (on the opposite page) relative to the funeral may not 
be uninteresting to the reader. 


Translation of the Card. 


“INVITATION 

TO 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN’S 

FUNERAL, 

Which will take place on the 29th of March, at three o’clock 
in 

the afternoon. 

The company will assemble at the lodgings of the deceased, 
in the 

Schwarz-spanier House, No. 200, on the Glacis, before the 
Scotch Gate. 

The procession will thence go to Trinity Church, at the 
Fathers’ Minorites in Alser Street. 

The musical world sustained the irreparable loss of this 
celebrated 

composer about six o’clock in the evening of the 

26th of March, 1827. 


BEETHOVEN died of dropsy, in the 56th year of his age, 
after 

receiving the Holy Sacraments. 

The day of the exequies will be made known hereafter by L. 
VAN BEETHOVEN’S 

Admirers and Friends.” 


Einladung 
yu pts 
Ludwig van Beethoven ds 
Leichenbegångniffe, 
weiches am 29. März um 3 Vr PR achmitlags Sat finden wird. 


Man verfammelt fih in der Wohnung des Berftorbenen im SchwarzfpaniersHaufe, Nr. 200, 
am Glacis vor dem Schottenthore. 
Der Zug begibt fic) von da nad der Dreyfaltighcits=Mirde 
bey den D. P. Minoriten in der Alfergafie. 


Die mufiFatifdhe Welt erlitt den unerfeglihen Verluft des berühmten Tondidjters am 26, Mary 1827 Abends gegen 6 Uhr. 
Beethoven flard an den Folgen ber Wafferfudt, im 56. Jahre feines Alters, 
nad) empfangenen heil, Sacramenten, 
Der Lag ber Erequien wird nadyträglic bekannt gemadt von 
®. van Beethoven's 
Berehrern und Freunden. 
(Dife Karte wird in Tod. Ha tlingeré Wefitelienhaudlumg veridertt.) 





This card having been largely distributed, all the 
necessary arrangements for the funeral were made with 
the utmost zeal and promptitude by Mr. Haslinger, the 
music publisher, and Messrs. Schindler and Hart, friends of 
the deceased. The morning was fine; and at an early hour 
crowds of people began to assemble on the Glacis of 
Alservorstadt, the quarter of the town in which Beethoven 
resided. Towards the middle of the day, the numbers had 
increased to upwards of twenty thousand persons of all 
classes; and so great was the pressure round the residence 
of the deceased, that it was found necessary to close the 
gates of the court-yard, where, under an awning, stood the 


coffin raised upon a bier, and surrounded by mourners. At 
half-past four the procession began to move, the way 
having been cleared by a body of the military. Eight 
principal singers of the Opera-house — Eichberger, 
Schuster, Cramolini, A. Muller, Hoffmann, Rupprecht, 
Borschitzky, and A. Wranitzky — had offered to carry the 
coffin on their shoulders. After the priest had pronounced 
some prayers, the singers performed a highly impressive 
Funeral Chant by B. A. Weber, and the whole procession 
moved forward in the following order: — 1. The cross- 
bearer; 2. Four trombone-players — the brothers Bock, 
Waidl, and Tuschky; 3. The master of the choir, M. 
Assmayer; and, under his direction, 4. A choir of singers — 
M. Tietze, Schnitzer, Gross, Sikora, Fruhwald, Geissler, 
Rathmeyer, Kokrement, Fuchs, Nejebse, Ziegler, Perschl, 
Leidl, Weinkopf, Pfeiffer, and Seipelt, which, alternately 
with the trombone quartett, performed the Miserere. This 
walking orchestra was immediately followed by, 5. The high 
priest; 6. The coffin, borne by the above-mentioned opera- 
singers, and attended by the chapel-masters — Eybler, 
Hummel, Seyfried, and Kreutzer, on the right, and Weigl, 
Gyrowetz, Gansbacher, and Würfel, upon the left, as pall- 
bearers. On both sides, from the beginning of the 
procession to the coffin, were the torch-bearers, thirty-six 
in number, consisting of poets, authors, composers, and 
musicians, among whom were M. Grillparzer, Anschutz, 
Bernard, Castelli, Mayseder, C. Czerny, J. Bohm, Linke, 
Hildebrand, Schuppanzigh, Holz, Katter, Krall, Baron 
Lannoy, J. Merk, F. Schubert, Riotte, Schoberlechner, 


Steiner, Haslinger, Sig. Lablache, David, Radichi, Mechetti, 
Meric, Pacini, Meier, Schick, Schmidl, Streicher, Weidman, 
Wolfmeyer, C. Graf, Raimund, Piringer, Grunbaum, &c.; the 
whole in full mourning, with white roses and bunches of 
lilies fastened to the crape on their arms. Next followed 
Beethoven’s brother, and M. von Breuning, (one of the 
earliest friends of the deceased, and the executor of his last 
will,) the pupils of the Conservatorio, and the scholars of 
Kapellmeister Drechsler, (the thorough-bass teacher of St. 
Ann’s,) all deeply lamenting the loss which the musical 
world had sustained. 

As the procession approached the church, the Miserere 
was entoned to an original melody of the deceased, with an 
accompaniment of four trombones. The history of this 
striking composition is as follows: — When Beethoven was, 
in the autumn of 1812, visiting his brother, at the time an 
apothecary in Linz, he was requested by M. Glogll; 
Kapellmeister of the cathedral, to compose some movement 
of a solemn kind for the approaching festival of All Souls. 
Beethoven willingly undertook the task, and wrote a piece, 
entitled Equale a quatro Tromboni, remarkable for the 
originality of the harmonies, and its faithful imitation of the 
genuine antique style. 

On the morning of the 26th of March, 1827, when all 
hope of Beethoven’s recovery had been given over, Mr. 
Haslinger repaired with it to Kapellmeister Seyfried, with a 
request that he would adapt the words of the Miserere to 
this Equale, that, the body of the prince of musicians might 
be accompanied to its everlasting rest by his own creations. 


M. Seyfried, in pursuance of this idea, undertook the work, 
which was finished the night following Beethoven’s death, 
with infinite judgment and good taste. The movements 
were arranged for four voices (two tenors and two basses) 
and four trombones. 

On reaching the church, the body was placed on a bier at 
the foot of the high altar, when, after the usual prayers, 
was sung the solemn anthem Libera me Domine, de morte 
eterna, composed by Kapellmeister von Seyfried, in the 
genuine ecclesiastical style. On quitting the church, the 
coffin was placed in a hearse drawn by four horses, which 
proceeded towards the burial-ground at Wahring, followed 
by a line of more than two hundred carriages. On reaching 
the gates of the cemetery, the following poem, from the pen 
of Grillparzer, was recited by Anschutz, the tragedian, in a 
very feeling manner: — 


“Tis done! A master-spirit of the age 

Has pass’d away to his eternal rest: 

Henceforth his name belongs to history’s 
page, 

Enroll’d with men the noblest and the 
best. 

Yet, though his name does to all time 
belong, 

Ye lately heard and saw the wond’rous 
man, 


Ye heard his living voice, his living song, 

And to receive his dying accents ran. 

Then deep in mem’ry treasure up his 
form: 

That brow, though stern, with sweetest 
fancies fraught, 

That eye with inspiration kindling warm, 

That bosom labouring with the force of 
thought. 

And ye, to whom it was not given to view 

His living lineaments with wond’ring eye, 

May in his tones behold him pictured true, 

In breathing colours that can never die. 

Yes: he could paint, in tones of magic 
force, 

The moody passions of the varying soul — 

Now winding round the heart with playful 
course, 

Now storming all the breast with wild 
control. 

Forthdrawing from his unexhausted store, 

“Twas his to bid the burden’d heart 


o’erflow: 
Infusing joys it never knew before, 
And melting it with soft luxurious woe! 
We came his funeral rite to celebrate, 
Obedient to fond love and duty’s call; 
But on this moment such proud feelings 
wait, 
It seems a joyous birthday festival. 
He liveth! It is wrong to say he’s dead: — 
The sun, though sinking in the fading 
west, 
Again shall issue from his morning bed, 
Like a young giant vigorous from his rest. 
He lives! for that is truly living, when 
Our fame is a bequest from mind to mind: 
His life is in the breathing hearts of men, 
Transmitted to the latest of his kind. 


Baron von Schlechta and M. Castelli read short but 
eloquent poems to the sorrowing multitude, and, before the 
grave was closed, M. Haslinger put into the hands of M. 
Hummel three wreaths of laurel, which were dropped upon 
the coffin. The mourners waited till the earth was smoothed 
over the grave. All the visitants in turn took a last farewell 


of the mortal remains of a great genius, and returned home 
in silence, the shades of evening having by this time 
gathered around. 

On the 3rd of April, 1827, a solemn tribute was paid to 
the memory of Beethoven at the imperial church of St. 
Augustin by the performance of Mozart’s Requiem, in 
which the great singer Lablache sung the bass part, in a 
manner that produced a deep impression and shows him to 
be a profound artist: the whole terminated with the solemn 
Miserere and Libera of Kapellmeister von Seyfried. On the 
oth of April, 1827, was performed, in the church of St. 
Charles, the whole of Cherubini’s celebrated Requiem, 
admirably executed under the direction of Kapellmeister 
Hummel. A musical performance also took place, by way of 
opening a subscription for a monument to Beethoven. It 
commenced with the celebrated Pastoral Symphony of the 
lamented master, which was followed by a Kyrie from his 
second Mass in D. From the Abbé Vogler’s celebrated Missa 
pro defunctis, were given the Dies ire, the Sanctus, and 
Benedictus. The whole closed with Catel’s Overture to 
Semiramis. The selection was admirably performed, and 
the object proposed adequately fulfilled. 


LATIN EPITAPHS 
ON 


BEETHOVEN’S TOMB. 


1. 


LUDOVICO . VAN . BEETHOVEN. 
Cujus. 

Ad . Triste . Mortis . Nuncium. 
Omnes . Flevere . Gentes. 
Plaudente. 

Coelitum . Choro. 


2. 


IN TUMULUM LUDOVICI VAN BEETHOVEN. 
FATO mortalis; VITA bonus; ARTE perennis, 
MORTE suum MORIENS eximit ipse decus. 


MISERERE, 


Pervorsnp ar Bestuoven’s FUNERAL, ar Vienna, Marca 29, 1827. 
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No. VIII. 


Concert in aid of Beethoven’s Monument at Drury Lane 
Theatre, July 19th, 1837. 

IT was in the summer of the year 1837 that the citizens 
of Bonn, who had for the last two years been actively 
engaged in raising funds for the erection of a monument to 
Beethoven in his native city, addressed Lord Burghersh, 
through the Baron von Schlegel, president of their 
Managing committee, in the following letter: — My Lord, 


Monsieur le Baron de Bulow has encouraged me to 
address your Lordship on behalf of the proposed monument 
to Ludwig van Beethoven, in his native town of Bonn. This 
project has been most favourably entertained in Germany: 
we have received the profits of many concerts given for this 
purpose in the small as well as large towns, besides private 
subscriptions; nevertheless, our means are still insufficient 
for the execution of a monument in all respects worthy of 
this great genius. Besides, his glory would remain 
imperfect if we did not obtain for it some conspicuous 
support from abroad, and especially from London, which 
has become one of the principal places in Europe in which 
music is cultivated in the greatest perfection. A public 
concert, given in that capital, in aid of the monument to 
Beethoven, would complete our wishes. 

If a connoisseur and patron of talent like your Lordship 
would deign to encourage such an undertaking, 
distinguished artists will zealously assist, and the numerous 
admirers of Beethoven will not refuse their aid to do 
honour to his memory. 

Having had the honour, in former times, of being 
received by your Lordship, and of being present at your 
brilliant musical entertainments in Florence and in London, 
I gladly avail myself of this occasion to recal myself to your 
kind recollection; and I beg you to accept the expression of 
my devotion and of the great respect with which I have the 
honour to be, 

My Lord, 


Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) A. W. DE SCHLEGEL. 

Bonn, May 21st, 1837. 

Lord Burghersh, taking up the matter with the utmost 
zeal, addressed an appeal to the principal musical 
institutions of London, which in their turn showed their 
readiness to promote the object in view. 

At a meeting of the professors belonging to the Ancient 
Concert, the co-operation of the members of that body was 
unanimously granted, Mr. Knyvett and Mr. Cramer being 
deputed to act as its representatives. A like course was 
adopted by the Philharmonic Society, which nominated Sir 
George Smart and Mr. Moscheles in a similar capacity; Mr. 
Mori and Sig. Costa were appointed by the orchestra of the 
Italian Opera to express the adherence of that body; and 
Messrs. Potter and C. Lucas, at the suggestion of Lord 
Burghersh, on the part of the disposable forces of the Royal 
Academy. Several of the principal English and foreign 
vocalists then in London offered their co-operation with the 
utmost willingness and liberality. Mr. Bunn granted the use 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and on the 19th of July, 1837, under 
the management of a committee presided over by Lord 
Burghersh, assisted by the Right Hon. the Earl of Cawdor 
and the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., and formed of 
the members of the musical bodies above specified, a grand 
concert was given, the following account of which is 
extracted from the musical journals of the day. 

The performance which took place at Drury Lane Theatre 
on Wednesday evening was but thinly attended, owing to a 


variety of causes, among which may be noticed the 
dissolution of Parliament and the approaching elections, 
the lateness of the season, and, we fear, the high terms 
demanded for admission, namely, half-a-guinea the boxes, 
seven shillings the pit, and five shillings the gallery. In a 
musical point of view it realised the highest expectations 
that could have been formed of it; for assuredly it was the 
noblest entertainment of this description that ever was 
given in England. But considered with respect to its object, 
it has unfortunately been a failure, the attendance having 
been too small to produce any substantial contribution to 
the fund. This circumstance must have, in some measure, 
diminished the enjoyment which the admirers of Beethoven 
derived from the performance of some of his greatest 
masterpieces. But it did not damp the ardour of the 
performers. They evidently exerted themselves con amore; 
and we have never heard music performed with greater 
care, energy, or effect. 

Nothing could have surpassed the splendour of the 
orchestra on this occasion, which was erected upon the 
stage, and the back of it was as high as the second tier of 
boxes. The principal singers were arranged in front; the 
chorus, consisting of 112 voices, on each side; the 
conductor in the centre. The band consisted of fifty violins, 
twelve violas, twelve violoncellos, eleven double basses, 
twenty-five wind instruments, &c., making a total of 110 
instruments, and a grand total of about 230 performers. 
The soli performers were Mesdames Schroeder Devrient, 
Bishop, Knyvett, Birch, Wyndham; Messrs. Braham, 


Bennett, Balfe, Seguin, and H. Phillips. The conductors, Sir 
George Smart, Mr. Moscheles, and Mr. Knyvett; the 
leaders, Messrs. F. Cramer, Loder, and T. Cooke. 

The selection combined: Part I. The Mount of Olives. Part 
II. The Choral Symphony. Part III. Overture Egmont. — 


Canon from Fidelio. — Concerto in E flat (pianoforte, Mr. 
Moscheles). — Grand scena in E. — And Finale from 
Fidelio. 


The Mount of Olives, which formed the first act, was 
given entire for the first time in England. The solo parts 
were sung by Mrs. Knyvett, Mrs. Bishop, Miss Birch, Mr. 
Braham, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Bennett. Braham was in 
perfect voice, and had his voice perfectly under his 
command. He sang, indeed, so well, that the principal 
performers in the orchestra could not refrain from offering 
him their friendly and hearty congratulations. The band 
was led by F. Cramer, and conducted by Sir George Smart. 

Beethoven’s great Choral Symphony formed the second 
act. It was admirably performed, and received with 
immense applause. Schroeder sang with a power and truth 
which only the music and a kindred genius could have 
supported. Mr. Moscheles’ performance of the noble 
Concerto, and his conducting the Choral Symphony, have 
been already mentioned in these pages. Both were beyond 
commendation. The choralists in “Here seize him,” and the 
“Hallelujah,” were very effective; the former (which is a 
similar movement to the pistol scene in the “Fidelio”) was 
unanimously encored. 


So far the journals. That the pecuniary result of this 
concert should have fallen short of what might be 
anticipated from such a cause and such assistance, must 
have had its cause in the lateness of the season and the 
recent death of King William the Fourth. The clear profits 
of this concert, together with some donations, amounted to 
only 100/.! No doubt that many of Beethoven’s admirers in 
England, who were prevented from attending this 
solemnity, would have taken a pride in honouring the 
memory of the great master under more favourable 
auspices. 

As to the proceedings of the Committee for the 
Beethoven Monument at Bonn, the following particulars 
may not be uninteresting. The President of the Committee, 
Baron A. W. von Schlegel, having relinquished his office, 
owing to an accumulation of private business, Dr. 
Breidenstein was elected in his stead. The Committee have 
been most successful in their appeal to the musical world 
throughout Europe, so that the expenses of the proposed 
Monument are now nearly covered. The sums received are 
the produce of concerts in more than fifty different towns, 
the receipts of a concert given by those eminent artists 
Thalberg and De Beriot, at Bonn, for the same purpose, and 
the generous donation of 10,000 francs from Liszt, who 
joined the Committee as an active member. Promises of 
concerts for the same purpose have been received from 
Vienna, Paris, Brussels, and other places. 

The Committee has already issued an address to artists, 
inviting them to send designs for the Monument before the 


1st of March, 1841. From among the designs or sketches 
that shall be received, the three best will be selected by 
competent judges, and for each of them a premium of 
twenty frederics d’or will be paid, upon condition that the 
authors of them, if required, will have models made of 
them, upon a reduced scale, and send them to the 
Committee. 

In order to insure perfect impartiality in the selection of 
the designs, the authors are requested to attach a motto to 
each, and to inclose the same motto in an envelop, together 
with the name and the address of the artist. The 
competition is open to artists of all countries. It is 
necessary to add the following remarks, as they may have 
an influence upon the work itself: — 1. It is decided that the 
Monument, or rather the statue, which is to form the most 
essential part of it, shall be executed, not in marble, but in 
bronze. 

2. The sum which, at the commencement of next year, we 
shall have at our disposal amounts to about 13,000 dollars, 
Prussian currency; in addition to which contributions are 
announced, and confidently expected, from several of the 
most important German and European capitals. — ED. 


No. IX. 


Sale of Beethoven’s MSS. and Musical Library. 

Vienna, March 16, 1828. 

The sale of the lamented Beethoven’s MSS. and musical 
library, which lately took place here, excited uncommon 
interest among the lovers of music, amateurs as well as 


professional men. The following are the heads under which 
the articles were arranged in the catalogue: — 1. 
Fragments from Beethoven’s musical portfolio, consisting 
of noted paper, scraps of various themes, &c. 2. Fragments 
and sketches in a more complete form. 3. Autographs of 
scores already published. 4. Autographs of unpublished 
music. 5. Copies of various Symphonies, Choruses, 
Overtures, Masses, &c., corrected by the composer’s own 
hand. 6. Printed music and theoretical works. 7. A small 
collection of works of general literature. 8. A small 
collection of musical instruments. The contest for several of 
the articles was warm and spirited, particularly between 
the well-known music-sellers Artaria, Haslinger, and 
Steiner. More than forty works, unknown to the public, 
were brought to the hammer, the greater part of which are 
productions of Beethoven’s earlier years. No doubt the 
present possessors will, ere long, afford the world an 
opportunity of enjoying these works of the lamented 
master. We observed that the greater proportion of them 
became the property of Artaria, after a severe contest with 
his brother publishers; several fetched extraordinarily high 
prices. Besides a great many other articles, Beethoven’s 
last work, an unfinished Quintett, begun in November, 
1826, fell to the lot of Diabelli, who triumphantly bore it 
away, at a very high price, from a host of competitors. The 
same gentleman also became possessor of a Solo-Capriccio, 
of a Rondo for pianoforte and orchestra, and of the English 
pianoforte which Beethoven had received as a present from 
the Messrs. Broadwood. The gold medal which the 


composer had the honour to receive from Louis XVIII. on 
receiving the copy of one of his grand masses was bought 
by some anonymous collector. But by far the most 
interesting article of the whole sale fell to the lot of M. 
Haslinger — the collection of contrapuntic exercises, 
essays, and finished pieces, which Beethoven wrote while 
under the tuition of his master, the celebrated 
Albrechtsberger, all in his own handwriting, with the 
interlineal corrections of that master, and his remarks on 
the margin. It is in five thick volumes, which were evidently 
preserved with great care. The struggle for the possession 
of this invaluable relic — the fruit of Beethoven’s first 
studies — was long and spirited; but the stamina of M. 
Haslinger brought him through: after many a fiercely- 
contested round, he was at length declared the victor, none 
of his antagonists coming to time. We are happy to be able 
to state that this collection of studies, so interesting to the 
whole musical world, is immediately to be placed in the 
hands of Kapellmeister Seyfried, who is to prepare it for 
the press. M. Haslinger also became the fortunate 
possessor of a pianoforte Trio, consisting of an Allegro, 
Adagio, Finale, and Variations, composed while Beethoven 
filled the place of organist in Cologne; of a short Sonata for 
four hands; of several songs and other vocal pieces; of a 
small collection, entitled Zapfenstreiche fur Turkische 
Musik; of two violins, with the possessor’s seal on each; 
and lastly, of Beethoven’s copy of the works of Handel, Dr. 
Arnold’s edition, in forty volumes folio. The latter, as is well 
known, was presented to the lamented composer by his 


friend M. Stumpff, of London, the possession of which 
tended so much to soothe Beethoven during his last 
protracted illness. The mind and talents of Handel were 
kindred to his own, and he was seen for hours hanging over 
these volumes in rapture and forgetting his sufferings. Two 
other competitors contended warmly for this prize — M. 
Glaser of Gotha, and Mr. Schenk, the well-known composer 
of Der Dorfbarbier; but M. Haslinger still retained his 
honours as champion of the field. We must, however, 
observe, that, warm as the opposition was between these 
different opponents, the contest was still conducted with 
becoming respect — not to say with a certain solemnity due 
to the relics of the mighty dead. Some of the prices given 
astonished even the most enthusiastic admirers of the 
composer, and are the most satisfactory proofs of the deep 
zeal and love for the art predominant among us. 


Ne 2. 
First Sketches of the Vocal Subjects of Beethoven’s 9th 
Symphony. 
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SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE OF ALL 
THE ORIGINAL WORKS BY LUDWIG 
VON BEETHOVEN, AS PUBLISHED 
BY T. HASLINGER, FROM VIENNA. 


A. — PIANO FORTE MUSIC. 


I. — SONATAS. 


FOR THE PIANO FORTE ALONE. 


Z 
= 


tt 


S eh ee es 


Sonata in E flat 


in D 

in F minor 
in F minor 
in A 

in C 

in E flat 

in C minor 


Op. 


N NNN 


in F 

in D 

in C minor 
in E 

in G 

in B flat 

in A flat 

in C sharp minor 
in E flat 

in D 

in G 

in D minor 
in E flat 

in G minor 
in G 

in C 

in F 

in F minor 
in F sharp 
in G 

in E flat 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


in E minor 
E inA 

“ in B flat 

ü in E 

ü in A flat 

in C minor 


109 
110 
111 


II. — MISCELLANEOUS PIECES, 


FOR THE PIANO FORTE ALONE. 


es ger er ee SY eae 


10.“ in G (for Pianoforte and Violin) 


Andante favori, in F 


Bagatelles in F 


“tt 


“ tt 


Fantasie in G minor 
Polonaise in C 
Preludes in C 
Rondo in C 

“in G 


35 
33 
104 
126 
77 
89 
29 
51 
51 


11.Dances (Seven Waltzes) 
12.“ (Six Waltzes) 

13.“ (Minuets and Waltzes) 
III. — VARIATIONS 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, WITH AND 
WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


1. — For the Piano-forte alone. 


Z 
= 


Op. 
Variations (Théme de Marche) 
(Quant’ è più bello) 
(Nel cor più non) 
(Nozze disturbate) 
(Waldmadchen) 
2 (Mich brennt ein) 
(Air russe) 
(Tandeln und Scherzen) 
= (La Stessa) 
(Kind willst du) 


SE See ee 


— 
© 


11. 


(Es war einmahl) 


12.* (in a familiar style) 
To~ (Vieni Amore) 

14,” (God save the King) 
(bs A (Rule Britannia) 

16. “ (Thême orig.) 

17. “ (With a Fugue) 

18. “ (Thirty-two Variations) 
19. “ (Theme russe) 

20. “ (Waltz by Diabelli) 

2. — With Accompaniments. 


21.Variations 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


(Se vuol ballare) for Piano- 


forte and Violin 

(Air de Händel) for Piano- 
forte and Violoncello 

(Ein Mädchen) 

(Bey Männern) 

(Thême orig.) for Piano- 


25 
26 
34 


36 


26. 


PAO 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32, 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37; 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 


forte, Violin and 
Violoncello 

(Air écossais) for Piano- 
forte and Flute 

(Air écossais) 

(Air autrichien) 

(Air écossais) 

(Air écossais) 

(Air écossais) 

(Air tirolien) 

(Air écossais) 

(Air russe) 

(Air écossais) 

(Air tirolien) 

(Air écossais) 

(Air russe) 

(Air écossais) 

(Air écossais) 

(Air écossais) 
(Schwestern von Prag) for 


ae ; 121 
Violin and Violoncello 


IV. — PIECES 
FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANO- 
FORTE. 


1. Sonata in D 6 
2. Variations in C 

3. Variations in D 27 
4. Three Marches in C, E flat, and D 45 


V. — DUETS 

FOR PIANO-FORTE AND VIOLIN. 
1. Sonata in D 12 
2. “inA 12 
3 “in E flat 12 
4. “in A minor 23 
5. “in F 24 
6. “inA 30 
Ds “in C minor 30 
8. “in G 30 
9. “inA 47 


—_ 
= 


“in G 96 


VI. — DUETS 

FOR PIANO-FORTE AND 
VIOLONCELLO. 

1.Sonatain F 

Zee in G minor 

in F (with Violoncello or 
French Horn) 

in A 

“ in C 

= in D 


Le oe 


VII. — TRIOS 

FOR PIANO-FORTE, VIOLIN, AND 
VIOLONCELLO. 

Trio in E flat 

“in G 

“in C minor 

“in B flat (Clar.) 

Trio in D (Viol.) 

“in E flat 


en et ae ee 


T; 


“in B flat 97 


VIII. — QUARTETTS AND QUINTETTS 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Quartett in E flat, for Piano-forte, Violin, 


16 


‘Alto, and Violoncello 


Quintett in E flat, for Piano-forte, Hob. 


‘Clar. Bassoon and Horn = 

IX. — CONCERTOS 

FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, WITH 

ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

1.Concertoin C 15 

A in B flat 19 

I in C minor 37 
in C, for Piano-forte, Violin, 

4,“ Violoncello, Concertante, and 56 
Orchestra 

5.“ in G 58 

6.“ in E flat 73 

7.Fantasia, with Chorus 80 


B. — VIOLIN MUSIC. 


X. — TRIOS 

FOR VIOLIN, ALTO, AND 
VIOLONCELLO. 

No. 

1. Trioin E flat 

2 a (Serenade) 

3. “ inG 

4. “ inD 

5. “ in C minor 


(Serenade) for Violin, Flute, and 
Alto 


= 


XI. — QUARTETTS 

FOR TWO VIOLINS, ALTO, AND 
VIOLONCELLO. 

1. Quartett in F 

2e ~ in G 

32. = in D 

4 in C minor 


OO O œ ÙU 


Oe: A inA 

6. “ in B flat 

Ya in F 

8." in E minor 
9. ~“ in C 

10. “ in E flat 

1 Be in F minor 
12, ~“ in E flat 
bos. ~ in B flat 
14. “ in C sharp min. 
Los ~ in A minor 
16. “ in F 

17. Fugue in B flat 


XII. — QUINTETTS 


FOR TWO VIOLINS, TWO ALTOS, AND 
VIOLONCELLO. 

1. Quintett in E flat 4 

Du © in C 29 
3. Fugue in D 137 


XIII. — SEXTETTS AND SEPTETTS 

FOR THE VIOLIN, ETC. 

1.Septett in E flat for Violin, Alto, 
Violoncello, Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, 


and Double Bass 20 
2.Sextett in E flat, for two Violins, Alto, 
two Horns, and Violoncello 81 


XIV. — CONCERTOS AND ROMANCES 
FOR THE VIOLIN, WITH ORCHESTRAL 


ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

1. Romance in G 40 
2, SIn F 50 
3. Concerto in D 61 


C. — VOCAL MUSIC. 
XV. — SONGS AND BALLADS, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE PIANO- 
FORTE. 
No. 
1. War Song of the Austrians 
(1797). Kriegslied der 


NO 


oP he 


Osterreicher. 

Farewell to the Citizens of 
Vienna. Abschiedsgesang, &c. 
Drinking Song. Trinklied 

La Partenza 

Tender Love. Zartliche Liebe 
Prayers (Six Sacred Songs of 
Gellert’s), O 

Love of our Neighbour. Die 
Liebe des Nachsten 

Of Death. Vom Tode 
Reverence of God through 
Nature. Die Ehre Gottes aus 
der Natur 

God’s Power and Providence. 


Gottes Macht und Vorsehung 
. Penitential Hymn. Busslied 
. Adelaide, O 


The Blessing of Friendship. 


` Das Glück der Freundschaft 
. The Free Man. Der freye 


15. 
16. 


17 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22: 


23. 


24. 


29, 


26. 


21; 
28. 


Mann 

Hymn of Sacrifice. Opferlied 
Urian’s Voyage Round the 
World, O 


. Fire-colour. Feuerfarb 


The Song of Rest. Das 
Liedchen von der Ruhe 
May Song. Maygesang 
Molly’s Parting. Molly’s 
Abschied 

Love. Liebe 

Marmoth 


The Flower of St. John’s Wort. 


Das Blumchen Wunderhold 
The Call of the (Evail, O. Der 
Wachtelschlag 

To Hope, O. An die Hoffnung 
Longing (1st Melody), O. 
Sehnsucht 

“(2nd Melody) 

“ (3rd Melody) 


— Fight 
Songs 


29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


30: 


36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 


“ (4th Melody) 

Canon for the New Year. Zum 
neuen Jahr 

Mignon (Six Songs and 
Melodies), O 

New Love, new Life. Neue 
Liebe, neues Leben 
Romance (Gothe’s Faust) 
Gretel’s Warning 

To the absent Lover. An den 
fernen Geliebten 

The Contented Man. Der 
Zufriedene 

Song ofthe Absent. Lied aus 
der Ferne 

Longing. Sehnsucht 

The Warrior’s Adieu. Des 
Kriegers Abschied 

In questa tomba 

The Lover. Der Liebende 
The Youth in a Foreign Land. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
90. 


Der Jungling in der Fremde 
Hope, O. Hoffnung 

The Lover’s Lament. Liebes 
Klage 

[Amante impatiente. Stille 
Frage 

LAmant. Liebes-Ungeduld 
Joys of Life. Lebens-genuss 


Pleasures of Melancholy — Three 
Longing songs, O, 
With a coloured ribbon by Gothe 
Remembrance (Mathison), O. 
Andenken. 


Elegy on the Death of a Bodle. 
Flegie auf den Tod eines 
Pudels. 

To a Mistress who wished to 
part. Als die Geliebte sich 
trennen wollte 

Merkenstein, O 

The Spirit of the Bard. Der 


96. 
97. 
58. 


99. 
60. 
61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


Bardengeist 

The Call from the Mountain. 
Ruf vom Berge 

Germania 

To my beloved. An die 
Geliebte (von Stoll) 

SO or SO 

Resignation 

The Secret. Das Geheimniss 
Silence. Das Schweigen. 
(Canon) 

To Hope. An die Hoffnung, O 
To a distant Mistress. An die 
ferne Geliebte (a Series of Six 
Songs, by A. Jeitteles), O 
The Man of his Word. Der 
Mann von Wort, by F. A. 
Kleinschmid, O. 
Merkenstein, near Baden, by 


‘J. B. Rupprecht, O. 
67. 


Evening Hymn. Abendlied, O 


68. 
69. 


70. 
71. 
T2: 
2: 
74. 


O Hope. O Hoffnung 


The Song of the Nightingale. 


Der Gesang der Nachtigall 
Canon for Six Voices 
Canon for Four Voices 
Canon for Three Voices 
The Kiss. Der Kuss, O 
Drinking Song. Trinklied 


XVI. — VOCAL MUSIC, 
WITH PART OR THE 
WHOLE OF AN 
ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT. 


No. 


1. 


Op. 
Scena e Aria: Ah 
perfido 46 
Germania 
It is achieved. Es 
ist vollbracht 
Scotch Songs, — With 


108 


12. 


Book 1st 
““ Book 2nd 


““ Book 3rd 


Calm at Sea and 
prosperous Voyage 
March and Chorus 
from the Ruins of 
Athens 

Terzett: Tremate, 
empi, tremate! 


. Elegiac Song 
11. 


Hymn of Sacrifice, 
by Mathison, for 
Solo and Chorus 
Hymn of Alliance, 
by Gothe, for two 
Solo Voices and 
Chorus 


Accompaniment 
for 

Piano Forte, 
Violin, 

and Violoncello 


112 


114 
116 


118 


121 


122 


XVII. — MASSES, ORATORIOS, 


OPERAS. 


No. Op. 

1. Mass in C, for Four Voices and 86 
Orchestra 

2. “in D, for Four Voices and Orchestra123 

3 Christ on the Mount of Olives, 85 
Oratorio 

4. The Glorious Moment, Cantata 

5. Fidelio, Grand Opera 

6. Egmont, Tragedy (Overture, 84 
Entreacts and Songs) 

D. — ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

XVIII. — SYMPHONIES. 

1. Symphony inC 21 

Dis n in D 36 

35: eroica in E flat 55 

4, “ in B flat 60 

oe in C minor 67 

6. “ Pastorale in F 68 


Ve in A 92 


8. “ in F 93 
Gy ~ Choral in D minor 125 
Wellington's Victory in the Battle of 91 

Vittoria 

XIX. — OVERTURES 

FOR THE ORCHESTRA. 

1. Overture (Prometheus) 43 

2. = (Coriolanus) 62 

a (Egmont) 84 

4. “ (Leonore) 87 

5. (Fidelio) 

6. “ (Ruins of Athens) 113 

Ta ~ (The Emperor’s Name Day) 115 

8. “ (King Stephen) 117 

g « (Inauguration of the 124 
Theatre) 

10.“ (Characteristique) 138 


XX. — DANCES AND BALLETS 


FOR THE ORCHESTRA. 


1. Minuets in E flat 

2. “in D 

3. German Dances in C 

4. Waltzes in D 

5.“inD 

6. Prometheus, Ballet 

XXI. — MUSIC 

FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS. 

No. 

1 Trio for two Hoboes and English 
’ Horn 

2 Sestetto for two Clarionets, two 
~- Bassoons, and two Horns 

3. Harmonies 

4. Equale for four Trombones 

5. Marches for Military Bands. 


MESSRS. CRAMER AND CO. ARE PUBLISHING 
A COMPLETE EDITION 


OF 


BEETHOVEN’S WORKS, 
EDITED BY J. MOSCHELES. 


Op. 
66 


71 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY 


APPEARED: — 


No. 


Sonata Pathetique, 
dedicated to Prince 
Lichnowski 

Grand Sonata, dedicated 
to ditto 

Sonata, No. 1, O 


Ditto, No. 2, ditto 


Ditto, No. 3, ditto 

Grand Sonata, dedicated 
to Count de Browne 
Sonata, dedicated to 
Mademoiselle Juliette 
Guicciardo, No. 1 
Sonata, dedicated to the 
Princess de Lichtenstein, 
No. 2 

Sonata (Pastorale), 


Opera. Key 
13 ; 
minor. 
26 A flat. 
29 G. 
29 2 
minor. 
29 A flat. 
22 B flat. 
27 - 
minor. 
27 E flat. 
28 D. 


10. 
ti; 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
2T: 


dedicated to M. 
Sonnenfells 


Sonata 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto, dedicated to the 
Countess of Brunswick 


Sonata, dedicated to 
Haydn, No. 1 

Ditto, ditto, No. 2 

Ditto, ditto, No. 3 

Grand Sonata, dedicated 
to Madame Antonia de 
Brentano 

Grand Sonata 


Sonata, No. 1 


Ditto, No. 2 
Sonata, dedicated to 


110 


49 
10 


2.2, 


23. 


24 


29. 


26. 
PM 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


Madame la Comtesse de 
Browne, No. 1 

Ditto, dedicated to ditto, 
No. 2 

Ditto, dedicated to ditto, 
No. 3 

Grand Sonata, dedicated 


“to Count de Waldstein 


Sonata Appassionata, 
dedicated to Count de 
Brunswic 

Sonata Caracteristique 
Sonata, No. 1 

Ditto, No. 2 

Grand Sonata 

Grand Sonata, Part I. 
Ditto, Part II. 

Sonata 

Sonata 


Fantasia 


10 


10 


93 


minor. 


35. Andante 35 F. 

36. Variations e Finale alla E flat. 
Fuga 

SONATAS FOR PIANO AND 

VIOLIN 

1. areng Sonate; No. 1, dedicated 12D. 
to Salieri 

2 zonala, No. 2, dedicated to 12A. 
ditto 

3. Ditto, No. 3, dedicated to ditto 12E flat. 
Sonata, dedicated to Monsieur N 

4. le Comte Maurice de Fries, No. 23 . 

minor. 

1 

5 Sonata, dedicated to ditto, No. 23 F 
2. 

6. Sonata, oat to the 20 A. 
Emperor of Russia, No. 1 

7. Ditto, dedicated to ditto, No. 2 30 o 

minor. 
8. Ditto, dedicated to ditto, No. 3 306G. 


9. Grand Sonata, dedicated to 966G. 
Prince Rudolphe 
Grand Sonata, dedicated to M. 


"Kreutzer oe 
SONATAS FOR PIANO AND 
VIOLONCELLO. 
1. Grand Sonata, No. 1 5 F. 
2. Sonata, No. 2. 5 G. 
3. Sonata 17 F. 
4. Ditto 69 A. 
5. Ditto, No. 1 102 C. 
6. Ditto, No. 2 102 D. 
TRIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, AND 
VIOLONCELLO. 
1. Trio, No. 1 1 E flat. 
2. Ditto, No. 2 1 G. 
3. Ditto, No. 3 1 C minor. 
4. Trio 11 B flat. 


5. Trio (from the Septetto) 38 E Flat. 


6. Ditto, No. 1 

7. Ditto, No. 2 

8. Ditto 

CONCERTOS. 

No. 

. Concerto 

2. Ditto, dedicated to 
Monsieur Charles Nikl 

3. Concerto, dedicated to 
Prince Louis Ferdinand de 
Prusse 
Concerto 

5. Concerto, dedicated to 
Archduke Rudolphe 


Fantasia with Chorus 


AIRS WITH VARIATIONS. 
1. Air Russe 

2. Nel cor pit 

3. Une Fievre 


70 D. 

70 E flat. 

97 B flat. 

Opera. Key. 

15 C: 

19 B flat. 
GC 

37 
minor. 

58 G. 

73 E flat. 

80 = 
minor. 


4. Air from the Ballet of Le Nozze 
5. La Stessa la Stessissima 

6. Swiss Air 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Mount of Olives (Oratorio) — English Version. By Thos. 
Oliphant, Esq. The Choral Parts to be had separately. 

Six Songs, with English Words. By Thos. Oliphant, Esq. 
Fidelio, a Grand Opera. 


THE END 


The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven by 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer 


ET 
a i 
Edited, Revised and Translated by Henry Edward Krehbiel 


Alexander Thayer (1817-1897) was originally a librarian 
and journalist, who became the author of the first scholarly 
biography of Beethoven, still regarded by many as a 
standard work of reference on the composer. Thayer was 
working at Harvard law school, when he discovered many 
discrepancies in the biography of Beethoven by Anton 
Schindler, Beethoven’s sometime amanuensis, which had 
first appeared in 1840. In 1849 Thayer sailed for Europe to 
begin his own researches, taking the time to learn German 
while collecting information. Supporting himself by 
journalism and after many privations, he was eventually 
appointed US Consul in Trieste, where he was able to 
pursue his labours. Thayer’s work on Beethoven set a 
benchmark for modern standards of accuracy, research and 
analysis in biography. 

The first edition of the biography appeared in German in 
three volumes, covering Beethoven’s life up until 1816. The 
work was completed by Thayer’s German colleague 
Hermann Deiters and, after Deiters’s death, by Hugo 
Riemann, who created the posthumously published volumes 
IV (1907) and V (1908) from Thayer’s notes, covering the 
years 1817 to Beethoven’s death in 1827. 





Alexander Wheelock Thayer 
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VOLUME I. 


Introduction 


If for no other reasons than because of the long time and 
monumental patience expended upon its preparation, the 
vicissitudes through which it has passed and the varied and 
arduous labors bestowed upon it by the author and his 
editors, the history of Alexander Wheelock Thayer’s Life of 
Beethoven deserves to be set forth as an introduction to 
this work. His work it is, and his monument, though others 
have labored long and painstakingly upon it. There has 
been no considerable time since the middle of the last 
century when it has not occupied the minds of the author 
and those who have been associated with him in its 
creation. Between the conception of its plan and its 
execution there lies a period of more than two generations. 
Four men have labored zealously and affectionately upon 
its pages, and the fruits of more than four score men, 
stimulated to investigation by the first revelations made by 
the author, have been conserved in the ultimate form of the 
biography. It was seventeen years after Mr. Thayer entered 
upon what proved to be his life-task before he gave the first 
volume to the world — and then in a foreign tongue; it was 
thirteen more before the third volume came from the press. 
This volume, moreover, left the work unfinished, and thirty- 
two years more had to elapse before it was completed. 
When this was done the patient and self-sacrificing 
investigator was dead; he did not live to finish it himself 
nor to see it finished by his faithful collaborator of many 
years, Dr. Deiters; neither did he live to look upon a single 


printed page in the language in which he had written that 
portion of the work published in his lifetime. It was left for 
another hand to prepare the English edition of an American 
writer’s history of Germany’s greatest tone-poet, and to 
write its concluding chapters, as he believes, in the spirit of 
the original author. 

Under these circumstances there can be no vainglory in 
asserting that the appearance of this edition of Thayer’s 
Life of Beethoven deserves to be set down as a significant 
occurrence in musical history. In it is told for the first time 
in the language of the great biographer the true story of 
the man Beethoven — his history stripped of the silly 
sentimental romance with which early writers and their 
later imitators and copyists invested it so thickly that the 
real humanity, the humanliness, of the composer has never 
been presented to the world. In this biography there 
appears the veritable Beethoven set down in his true 
environment of men and things — the man as he actually 
was, the man as he himself, like Cromwell, asked to be 
shown for the information of posterity. It is doubtful if any 
other great man’s history has been so encrusted with 
fiction as Beethoven’s. Except Thayer’s, no biography of 
him has been written which presents him in his true light. 
The majority of the books which have been written of late 
years repeat many of the errors and falsehoods made 
current in the first books which were written about him. A 
great many of these errors and falsehoods are in the 
account of the composer’s last sickness and death, and 
were either inventions or exaggerations designed by their 


utterers to add pathos to a narrative which in unadorned 
truth is a hundredfold more pathetic than any tale of fiction 
could possibly be. Other errors have concealed the truth in 
the story of Beethoven’s guardianship of his nephew, his 
relations with his brothers, the origin and nature of his 
fatal illness, his dealings with his publishers and patrons, 
the generous attempt of the Philharmonic Society of 
London to extend help to him when upon his deathbed. 

In many details the story of Beethoven’s life as told here 
will be new to English and American readers; in a few 
cases the details will be new to the world, for the English 
edition of Thayer’s biography is not a translation of the 
German work but a presentation of the original manuscript, 
so far as the discoveries made after the writing did not mar 
its integrity, supplemented by the knowledge acquired 
since the publication of the first German edition, and 
placed at the service of the present editor by the German 
revisers of the second edition. The editor of this English 
edition was not only in communication with Mr. Thayer 
during the last ten years of his life, but was also associated 
to some extent with his continuator and translator, Dr. 
Deiters. Not only the fruits of the labors of the German 
editors but the original manuscript of Thayer and the mass 
of material which he accumulated came into the hands of 
this writer, and they form the foundation on which the 
English “Thayer’s Beethoven” rests. The work is a vastly 
different one from that which Thayer dreamed of when he 
first conceived the idea of bringing order and consistency 
into the fragmentary and highly colored accounts of the 


composer’s life upon which he fed his mind and fancy as a 
student at college; but it is, even in that part of the story 
which he did not write, true to the conception of what 
Beethoven’s biography should be. Knowledge of the 
composer’s life has greatly increased since the time when 
Thayer set out upon his task. The first publication of some 
of the results of his investigations in his “Chronologisches 
Verzeichniss” in 1865, and the first volume of the biography 
which appeared a year later, stirred the critical historians 
into activity throughout Europe. For them he had opened 
up a hundred avenues of research, pointed out a hundred 
subjects for special study. At once collectors of autographs 
brought forth their treasures, old men opened up the books 
of their memories, librarians gave eager searchers access 
to their shelves, churches produced their archives, and 
hieroglyphic sketches which had been scattered all over 
Europe were deciphered by scholars and yielded up 
chronological information of inestimable value. To all these 
activities Thayer had pointed the way, and thus a great 
mass of facts was added to the already great mass which 
Thayer had accumulated. Nor did Thayer’s labors in the 
field end with the first publication of his volumes. So long 
as he lived he gathered, ordered and sifted the new 
material which came under his observation and prepared it 
for incorporation into later editions and later volumes. 
After he was dead his editors continued the work. 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer was born in South Natick, 
Massachusetts, on October 22nd, 1817, and received a 
liberal education at Harvard College, whence he was 


graduated in 1843. He probably felt that he was cut out for 
a literary career, for his first work after graduation was 
done in the library of his Alma Mater. There interest in the 
life of Beethoven took hold of him. With the plan in his 
mind of writing an account of that life on the basis of 
Schindler’s biography as paraphrased by Moscheles, and 
bringing its statements and those contained in the 
“Biographische Notizen” of Wegeler and Ries and a few 
English accounts into harmony, he went to Europe in 1849 
and spent two years in making researches in Bonn, Berlin, 
Prague and Vienna. He then returned to America and in 
1852 became attached to the editorial staff of “The New 
York Tribune.” It was in a double sense an attachment; 
illness compelled him to abandon journalism and sever his 
connection with the newspaper within two years, but he 
never gave up his interest in it. He read it until the day of 
his death, and his acquaintance with the member of the 
Tribune’s staff who was destined to have a part in the 
completion of his lifework began when, a little more than a 
generation after he had gone to Europe for the second 
time, he opened a correspondence with him on a topic 
suggested by one of this writer’s criticisms. In 1854 he 
went to Europe again, still fired with the ambition to rid the 
life-history of Beethoven of the defects which marred it as 
told in the current books. Schindler had sold the 
memorabilia which he had received from Beethoven and 
Beethoven’s friend Stephan von Breuning to the Prussian 
Government, and the precious documents were safely 
housed in the Royal Library at Berlin. It was probably in 


studying them that Thayer realized fully that it was 
necessary to do more than rectify and harmonize current 
accounts of Beethoven’s life if it were correctly to be told. 
He had already unearthed much precious ore at Bonn, but 
he lacked the money which alone would enable him to do 
the long and large work which now loomed before him. In 
1856 he again came back to America and sought 
employment, finding it this time in South Orange, New 
Jersey, where Lowell Mason employed him to catalogue his 
musical library. Meanwhile Dr. Mason had become 
interested in his great project, and Mrs. Mehetabel Adams, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, also. Together they provided 
the funds which enabled him again to go to Europe, where 
he now took up a permanent residence. At first he spent his 
time in research-travels, visiting Berlin, Bonn, Cologne, 
Dusseldorf (where he found material of great value in the 
archives of the old Electoral Courts of Bonn and Cologne), 
Frankfort, Paris, Linz, Graz, Salzburg, London and Vienna. 
To support himself he took a small post in the Legation of 
the United States at Vienna, but exchanged this after a 
space for the U. S. Consulship at Trieste, to which office he 
was appointed by President Lincoln on the recommendation 
of Senator Sumner. In Trieste he remained till his death, 
although out of office after October ist, 1882. To Sir 
George Grove he wrote under date June 1st, 1895: “I was 
compelled to resign my office because of utter inability 
longer to continue Beethoven work and official labor 
together.” From Trieste, when his duties permitted, he 
went out on occasional exploring tours, and there he 


weighed his accumulations of evidence and wrote his 
volumes. 

In his travels Thayer visited every person of importance 
then living who had been in any way associated with 
Beethoven or had personal recollection of him — Schindler, 
the composer’s factotum and _ biographer; Anselm 
Huttenbrenner, in whose arms he died; Caroline van 
Beethoven, widow of Nephew Karl; Charles Neate and 
Cipriani Potter, the English musicians who had been his 
pupils; Sir George Smart, who had visited him to learn the 
proper interpretation of the Ninth Symphony; Moscheles, 
who had been a professional associate in Vienna; Otto Jahn, 
who had undertaken a like task with his own, but 
abandoned it and turned over his gathered material to him; 
Mahler, an artist who had painted Beethoven’s portrait; 
Gerhard von Breuning, son of Beethoven’s most intimate 
friend, who as a lad of fourteen had been a cheery 
companion of the great man when he lay upon his fatal bed 
of sickness; — with all these and many others he talked, 
carefully recording their testimony in his note-books and 
piling up information with which to test the correctness of 
traditions and printed accounts and to amplify the 
veracious story of Beethoven’s life. His industry, zeal, keen 
power of analysis, candor and fairmindedness won the 
confidence and help of all with whom he came in contact 
except the literary charlatans whose romances he was bent 
on destroying in the interest of the verities of history. The 
Royal Library at Berlin sent the books in which many of 
Beethoven’s visitors had written down their part of the 


conversations which the composer could not hear, to him at 
Trieste so that he might transcribe and study them at his 
leisure. 

In 1865, Thayer was ready with the manuscript for 
Volume I of the work, which contained a sketch of the 
Courts of the Electors of Cologne at Cologne and Bonn for 
over a century, told of the music cultivated at them and 
recorded the ancestry of Beethoven so far as it had been 
discovered. It also carried the history of the composer 
down to the year 1796. In Bonn, Thayer had made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Hermann Deiters, Court Councillor and 
enthusiastic musical littérateur, and to him he confided the 
task of editing and revising his manuscript and translating 
it into German. The reason which Thayer gave for not at 
once publishing his work in English was that he was unable 
to oversee the printing in his native land, where, moreover, 
it was not the custom to publish such works serially. He 
urged upon his collaborator that he practise literalness of 
translation in respect of his own utterances, but gave him 
full liberty to proceed according to his judgment in the 
presentation of documentary evidence. All of the material 
in the volume except the draughts from Wegeler, Ries and 
Schindler, with which he was frequently in conflict, was 
original discovery, the result of the labors begun in Bonn in 
1849. His principles he set forth in these words: “I fight for 
no theories, and cherish no prejudices; my sole point of 
view is the truth.... I have resisted the temptation to discuss 
the character of his (Beethoven’s) works and to make such 
a discussion the foundation of historical speculation, 


preferring to leave such matters to those who have a 
greater predilection for them. It appears to me that 
Beethoven the composer is amply known through his works 
and in this assumption the long and wearisome labors of so 
many years were devoted to Beethoven the man.” The plan 
to publish his work in German enabled Thayer to turn over 
all his documentary evidence to Deiters in its original 
shape, a circumstance which saved him great labor, but left 
it for his American editor and continuator. The first German 
volume appeared in 1866; its stimulative effect upon 
musical Europe has been indicated. Volume II came from 
the press in 1872, Volume III in 1879, both translated and 
annotated by Deiters. They brought the story of 
Beethoven’s life down to the end of the year 1816, leaving a 
little more than a decade still to be discussed. 

The health of Thayer had never been robust, and the long 
and unintermittent application to the work of gathering and 
weighing evidence had greatly taxed his brain. He became 
subject to severe headaches and after the appearance of 
the third volume he found it impossible to apply himself for 
even a short time to work upon the biography. In July, 1890, 
he wrote a letter to Sir George Grove which the latter 
forwarded to this writer. In it he tells in words of pathetic 
gratitude of the unexpected honors showered upon him at 
Bonn when at the invitation of the Beethoven-Haus Verein 
he attended the exhibition and festival given in Beethoven’s 
birthplace a short time before. Then he proceeds: “Of 
course the great question was on the lips of all: When will 
the fourth volume appear? I could only say: When the 


condition of my head allows it. No one could see or have 
from my general appearance the least suspicion that I was 
not in mental equal to my physical vigor. In fact, the 
extreme excitement of these three weeks took off for the 
time twenty years of my age and made me young again; but 
afterwards in Hamburg and in Berlin the reaction came. 
Spite of the delightful musical parties at Joachim’s, 
Hausmann’s, Mendelssohn’s ... my head broke down more 
and more, and since my return hither, July 3rd, has as yet 
shown small signs of recuperation. The extreme importance 
of working out my fourth volume is more than ever 
impressed upon my mind and weighs upon me like an 
incubus. But as yet it is still utterly impossible for me to 
really work. Of course I only live for that great purpose and 
do not despair. My general health is such that I think the 
brain must in time recover something of its vigor and 
power of labor. What astonishes me and almost creates 
envy is to see this wonderful power of labor as exemplified 
by you and my neighbor, Burton. But from boyhood I have 
had head troubles, and what I went through with for thirty 
years in supporting myself and working on Beethoven is not 
to be described and excites my wonder that I did not 
succumb. Well, I will not yet despair.” Thayer’s mind, active 
enough in some things, refused to occupy itself with the 
Beethoven material; it needed distraction, and to give it 
that he turned to literary work of another character. He 
wrote a book against the Baconian authorship of 
Shakespeare’s works; another on the Hebrews in Egypt and 
their Exodus (which Mr. E. S. Willcox, a friend of many 


years, published at his request in Peoria, Illinois). He also 
wrote essays and children’s tales. Such writing he could do 
and also attend to his consular duties; but an hour or two of 
thought devoted to Beethoven, as he said in a letter to the 
present writer, brought on a racking headache and unfitted 
him for labor of any kind. 

Meanwhile year after year passed by and the final 
volume of the biography was no nearer its completion than 
in 1880. In fact, beyond the selection and ordination of its 
material, it was scarcely begun. His friends and the lovers 
of Beethoven the world over grew seriously concerned at 
the prospect that it would never be completed. Sharing in 
this concern, the editor of the present edition developed a 
plan which he thought would enable Thayer to complete 
the work notwithstanding the disabilities under which he 
was laboring. He asked the cooperation of Novello, Ewer & 
Co., of London, and got them to promise to send a capable 
person to Trieste to act as a sort of literary secretary to 
Thayer. It was thought that, having all the material for the 
concluding volume on hand chronologically arranged, he 
might talk it over with the secretary, but without giving 
care to the manner of literary presentation. The secretary 
was then to give the material a proper setting and submit it 
to Thayer for leisurely revision. Very hopefully, and with 
feelings of deep gratitude to his friends, the English 
publishers, the American editor submitted his plan; but 
Thayer would have none of it. Though unable to work upon 
the biography for an hour continuously, he yet clung to the 
notion that some day he would not only finish it but also 


rewrite the whole for English and American readers. From 
one of the letters placed at my disposal by Sir George 
Grove, it appears that subsequently (in 1892) there was 
some correspondence between an English publisher and 
Mr. Thayer touching an English edition. The letter was 
written to Sir George on June ist, 1895. In it he says: “I 
then hoped to be able to revise and prepare it (the 
Beethoven MS.) for publication myself, and was able to 
begin the labor and arrange with a typewriting woman to 
make the clean copy. How sadly I failed I wrote you. Since 
that time the subject has not been renewed between us. I 
am now compelled to relinquish all hope of ever being able 
to do the work. There are two great difficulties to be 
overcome: the one is that all letters and citations are in the 
original German as they were sent to Dr. Deiters; the other, 
there is much to be condensed, as I always intended should 
be for this reason: From the very first chapter to the end of 
Vol. III, I am continually in conflict with all previous writers 
and was compelled, therefore, to show in my text that I was 
right by so using my materials that the reader should be 
taken along step by step and compelled to see the truth for 
himself. Had all my arguments been given in notes nine 
readers out of ten would hardly have read them, and I 
should have been involved in numberless and endless 
controversies. Now the case is changed. A. W. T’s novelties 
are now, with few if any exceptions, accepted as facts and 
can, in the English edition, be used as such. Besides this, 
there is much new matter to be inserted and some 
corrections to be made from the appendices of the three 


German volumes. The prospect now is that I may be able to 
do some of this work, or, at all events, go through my MS. 
page by page and do much to facilitate its preparation for 
publication in English. I have no expectation of ever 
receiving any pecuniary recompense for my 40 years of 
labor, for my many years of poverty arising from the costs 
of my extensive researches, for my — but enough of this 
also.” In explanation of the final sentence in this letter it 
may be added that Thayer told the present writer that he 
had never received a penny from his publisher for the three 
German volumes; nothing more, in fact, than a few books 
which he had ordered and for which the publisher made no 
charge. 

Thus matters rested when Thayer died on July 15th, 
1897. The thought that the fruits of his labor and great 
sacrifices should be lost to the world even in part was 
intolerable. Dr. Deiters, with undiminished zeal and 
enthusiasm, announced his willingness to revise the three 
published volumes for a second edition and write the 
concluding volume. Meanwhile all of Thayer’s papers had 
been sent to Mrs. Jabez Fox of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
the author’s niece and one of his heirs. There was a large 
mass of material, and it became necessary to sift it in order 
that all that was needful for the work of revision and 
completion might be placed in the hands of Dr. Deiters. 
This work was done, at Mrs. Fox’s request, by the present 
writer, who, also at Mrs. Fox’s request, undertook the task 
of preparing this English edition. Dr. Deiters accomplished 
the work of revising Volume I, which was published by 


Weber, the original publisher of the German volumes, in 
1891. He then decided that before taking up the revision of 
Volumes II and III he would bring the biography to a 
conclusion. He wrote, not the one volume which Thayer had 
hoped would suffice him, but two volumes, the mass of 
material bearing on the last decade of Beethoven’s life 
having grown so large that it could not conveniently be 
comprehended in a single tome, especially since Dr. Deiters 
had determined to incorporate critical discussions of the 
composer’s principal works in the new edition. The advance 
sheets of Volume IV were in Dr. Deiters’s hands when, full 
of years and honors, he died on May 1st, 1907. Breitkopf 
and Hartel had meanwhile purchased the German 
copyright from Weber, and they chose Dr. Hugo Riemann to 
complete the work of revision. Under Dr. Riemann’s 
supervision Volumes IV and V were brought out in 1908, 
and Volumes II and III in 1910-1911. 

Not until this had been accomplished could the American 
collaborator go systematically to work on his difficult and 
voluminous task, for he had determined to use as much as 
possible of Thayer’s original manuscript and adhere to 
Thayer’s original purpose and that expressed in his letter to 
Sir George Grove. He also thought it wise to condense the 
work so as to bring it within three volumes and to seek to 
enhance its readableness in other ways. To this end he 
abolished the many appendices which swell the German 
volumes, and put their significant portions into the body of 
the narrative; he omitted many of the hundreds of foot- 
notes, especially the references to the works of the earlier 


biographers, believing that the special student would easily 
find the sources if he wished to do so, and the general 
reader would not care to verify the statements of one who 
has been accepted as the court of last resort in all matters 
of fact pertaining to Beethoven, the man; he also omitted 
many letters and presented the substance of others in his 
own words for the reason that they can all be consulted in 
the special volumes which contain the composer’s 
correspondence; of the letters and other documents used in 
the pages which follow, he made translations for the sake of 
accuracy as well as to avoid conflict with the copyright 
privileges of the publishers of English versions. Being as 
free as the German editors in respect of the portion of the 
biography which did not come directly from the pen of 
Thayer, the editor of this English edition chose his own 
method of presentation touching the story of the last 
decade of Beethoven’s life, keeping in view the greater 
clearness and rapidity of narrative which, he believed, 
would result from a grouping of material different from that 
followed by the German editors in their adherence to the 
strict chronological method established by Thayer. 

A large number of variations from the text of the original 
German edition are explained in the body of this work or in 
foot-notes. In cases where the German editors were found 
to be in disagreement with the English manuscript in 
matters of opinion merely, the editor has chosen to let Mr. 
Thayer’s arguments stand, though, as a rule, he has noted 
the adverse opinions of the German revisers also. A 
prominent instance of this kind is presented by the 


mysterious love-letter found secreted in Beethoven’s desk 
after his death. Though a considerable literature has grown 
up around the “Immortal Beloved” since Thayer advanced 
the hypothesis that the lady was the Countess Therese 
Brunswick, the question touching her identity and the dates 
of the letters is still as much an open one as it was when 
Thayer, in his characteristic manner, subjected it to 
examination. This editor has, therefore, permitted Thayer 
not only to present his case in his own words, but helped 
him by bringing his scattered pleadings and briefs into 
sequence. He has also outlined in part the discussion which 
followed the promulgation of Thayer’s theory, and advanced 
a few fugitive reflections of his own. The related incident of 
Beethoven’s vain matrimonial project has been put into a 
different category by new evidence which came to light 
while Dr. Riemann was engaged in his revisory work. It 
became necessary, therefore, that the date of that incident 
be changed from 1807, where Thayer had put it, to 1810. 
By this important change Beethoven’s relations to Therese 
Malfatti were made to take on a more Serious attitude than 
Thayer was willing to accord them. 

In this edition, finally, more importance is attached to the 
so-called Fischer Manuscript than Thayer was inclined to 
give it, although he, somewhat grudgingly we fear, 
consented that Dr. Deiters should print it with critical 
comments in the Appendix of his Vol. I. The manuscript, 
though known to Thayer, had come to the attention of Dr. 
Deiters too late for use in the narrative portion of the 
volume, though it was thus used in the second edition. The 


story of the manuscript, which is now preserved in the 
museum of the Beethoven-Haus Verein in Bonn, is a curious 
one. Its author was Gottfried Fischer, whose ancestors for 
four generations had lived in the house in the Rheingasse 
which only a few years ago was still, though mendaciously, 
pointed out to strangers as the house in which Beethoven 
was born. Fischer, who lived till 1864, was born in the 
house which formerly stood on the site of the present 
building known as No. 934, ten years after Beethoven’s 
eyes opened to the light in the Bonngasse. At the time of 
Fischer’s birth the Beethoven family occupied a portion of 
the house and Fischer’s father and the composer’s father 
were friends and companions. There, too, had lived the 
composer’s grandfather. Gottfried Fischer had a sister, 
Cäcilia Fischer, who was born eight years before 
Beethoven; she remained unmarried and lived to be 85 
years old, dying on May 23rd, 1845. The festivities 
attending the unveiling of the Beethoven monument in 
1838 brought many visitors to Bonn and a natural curiosity 
concerning the relics of the composer. Inquirers were 
referred to the house in the Rheingasse, then supposed to 
be the birthplace of the composer, where the Fischers, 
brother and sister, still lived. They told their story and were 
urged by eager listeners to put it into writing. This 
Gottfried did the same year, but, keeping the manuscript in 
hand, he added to it at intervals down to the year 1857 at 
least. He came to attach great value to his revelations and 
as time went on embellished his recital with a mass of 
notes, many of no value, many consisting of iterations and 


reiterations of incidents already recorded, and also with 
excerpts from books to which, in his simplicity, he thought 
that nobody but himself had access. He was an uneducated 
man, ignorant even of the correct use of the German 
language; it is, therefore, not surprising that much of his 
record is utterly worthless; but mixed with the dross there 
is much precious metal, especially in the spinster’s 
recollection of the composer’s father and grandfather, for 
while Gottfried grew senile his sister remained mentally 
vigorous to the end. Thayer examined the document and 
offered to buy it, but was dissuaded by the seemingly 
exorbitant price which the old man set upon it. It was 
finally purchased for the city’s archives by the 
Oberburgermeister and thus came to the notice of Dr. 
Deiters. His use of it has been followed by the present 
editor. 
Henry Edward Krehbiel. 


Blue Hill, Maine, U. S. A. 
July, 1914. 


Postscript 


The breaking out, in August, 1914, of the war between 
Austria and Servia which eventually involved nearly all the 
civilized nations of the world, led the publishers, who had 
originally undertaken to print this Work as brought to a 
conclusion by the American Editor, indefinitely to postpone 
its publication. In the spring of 1920 the Beethoven 
Association, composed of musicians of high rank, who had 
given a remarkably successful series of concerts of 
Beethoven’s chamber-music in New York in the season 
1919-20, at the suggestion of O. G. Sonneck and Harold 
Bauer resolved to devote the proceeds of the concerts to 
promoting the publication of Thayer’s biography. To this act 
of artistic philanthropy the appearance of the work is due. 


Blue Hill, Maine, U. S. A. 
September, 1920. 


Chapter I 


Introductory — The Electors of Cologne in the Eighteenth Century — Joseph 
Clemens, Clemens August and Max Friedrich — The Electoral Courts and Their 
Music — Musical Culture in Bonn at the Time of Beethoven’s Birth — Appearance 
of the City in 1770. 


One of the compensations for the horrors of the French 
Revolution was the sweeping away of many of the petty 
sovereignties into which Germany was divided, thereby 
rendering in our day a union of the German People and the 
rise of a German Nation possible. The first to fall were the 
numerous ecclesiastical-civil members of the old, loose 
confederation, some of which had played no ignoble nor 
unimportant part in the advance of civilization; but their day 
was past. The people of these states had in divers respects 
enjoyed a better lot than those who were subjects of 
hereditary rulers, and the old German saying: “It is good to 
dwell under the crook,” had a basis of fact. At the least, they 
were not sold as mercenary troops; their blood was not shed 
on foreign fields to support their princes’ ostentatious 
splendor, to enable mistresses and ill-begotten children to 
live in luxury and riot. But the antiquated ideas to which the 
ecclesiastical rulers held with bigoted tenacity had become a 
barrier to progress, the exceptions being too few to render 
their farther existence desirable. These members of the 
empire, greatly differing in extent, population, wealth and 
political influence, were ruled with few or no exceptions by 
men who owed their positions to election by chapters or 
other church corporations, whose numbers were so limited 
as to give full play to every sort of intrigue; but they could 


not assume their functions until their titles were confirmed 
by the Pope as head of the church, and by the Emperor as 
head of the confederation. Thus the subject had no voice in 
the matter, and it hardly need be said that his welfare and 
prosperity were never included among the motives and 
considerations on which the elections turned. 


The sees, by their charters and statutes, we think without 
exception, were bestowed upon men of noble birth. They 
were benefices and sinecures for younger sons of princely 
houses; estates set apart and consecrated to the use, 
emolument and enjoyment of German John Lacklands. In the 
long list of their incumbents, a name here and there appears, 
that calls up historic associations; — a man of letters who 
aided in the increase or diffusion of the cumbrous learning of 
his time; a warrior who exchanged his robes for a coat of 
mail; a politician who played a part more or less honorable or 
the reverse in the affairs and intrigues of the empire, and, 
very rarely, one whose daily walk and conversation reflected, 
in some measure, the life and principles of the founder of 
Christianity. In general, as they owed their places wholly to 
political and family influences, so they assumed the vows and 
garb of churchmen as necessary steps to the enjoyment of 
lives of affluence and pleasure. So late as far into the 
eighteenth century, travelling was slow, laborious and 
expensive. Hence, save for the few more wealthy and 
powerful, journeys, at long intervals, to a council, an imperial 
coronation or a diet of the empire, were the rare 
interruptions to the monotony of their daily existence. Not 
having the power to transmit their sees to their children, 


these ecclesiastics had the less inducement to rule with an 
eye to the welfare of their subjects: on the other hand, the 
temptation was very strong to augment their revenues for 
the benefit of relatives and dependents, and especially for 
the gratification of their own tastes and inclinations, among 
which the love of splendor and ostentatious display was a 
fruitful source of waste and extravagance. 

Confined so largely to their own small capitals, with little 
intercourse except with their immediate neighbors, they 
were far more dependent upon their own resources for 
amusement than the hereditary princes: and what so obvious, 
so easily obtained and so satisfactory as music, the theatre 
and the dance! Thus every little court became a conservatory 
of these arts, and for generations most of the great names in 
them may be found recorded in the court calendars. One is 
therefore not surprised to learn how many of the more 
distinguished musical composers began life as singing boys 
in cathedral choirs of England and Germany. The secular 
princes, especially those of high rank, had, besides their civil 
administration, the stirring events of war, questions of public 
policy, schemes and intrigues for the advancement of family 
interests and the like, to engage their attention; but the 
ecclesiastic, leaving the civil administration, as a rule, in the 
hands of ministers, had little to occupy him officially but a 
tedious routine of religious forms and ceremonies; to him 
therefore the theatre, and music for the mass, the opera, the 
ball-room, and the salon, were matters of great moment — 
they filled a wide void and were cherished accordingly. 

Cologne and Its Electors 


The three German ecclesiastical princes who possessed 
the greatest power and influence were the Archbishops of 
Mayence, Tréves and Cologne — Electors of the Empire and 
rulers of the fairest regions of the Rhine. Peace appears 
hardly to have been known between the city of Cologne and 
its earlier archbishops; and, in the thirteenth century, a long- 
continued and even bloody quarrel resulted in the victory of 
the city. It remained a free imperial town. The archbishops 
retained no civil or political power within its walls, not even 
the right to remain there more than three days at any one 
time. Thus it happened, that in the year 1257 Archbishop 
Engelbert selected Bonn for his residence, and formally made 
it the capital of the electorate, as it remained until elector 
and court were swept away in 1794. 

Of the last four Electors of Cologne, the first was Joseph 
Clemens, a Bavarian prince, nephew of his predecessor 
Maximilian Heinrich. The choice of the chapter by a vote of 
thirteen to nine had been Cardinal Furstenberg; but his 
known, or supposed, devotion to the interests of the French 
king had prevented the ratification of the election by either 
the Emperor or the Pope. A new one being ordered, resulted 
in favor of the Bavarian, then a youth of eighteen years. The 
Pope had ratified his election and appointed a bishop to 
perform his ecclesiastical functions ad interim, and the 
Emperor invested him with the electoral dignity December 1, 
1689. Vehse says of him: 

Like two of his predecessors he was the incumbent of five 
sees; he was Archbishop of Cologne, Bishop of Hildesheim, 
Liege, Ratisbon and Freisingen. His love for pomp and 
splendor was a passion which he gratified in the 


magnificence of his court. He delighted to draw thither 
beautiful and intellectual women. Madame de Raysbeck, and 
Countess Fugger, wife of his chief equerry, were his declared 
favorites. For seventeen years, that is, until the disastrous 
year 1706, when Fénelon consecrated him, he delayed 
assuming his vows. He held the opinion, universal in the 
courts of those days, that he might with a clear conscience 
enjoy life after the manner of secular princes. In pleasing the 
ladies, he was utterly regardless of expense, and for their 
amusement gave magnificent balls, splendid masquerades, 
musical and dramatic entertainments, and hunting parties. 

St. Simon relates that several years of his exile were 
passed at Valenciennes, where, though a fugitive, he followed 
the same round of costly pleasures and amusements. He also 
records one of the Elector’s jests which in effrontery 
surpasses anything related of his contemporary, Dean Swift. 
Some time after his consecration, he caused public notice to 
be given, that on the approaching first of April he would 
preach. At the appointed time he mounted the pulpit, bowed 
gravely, made the sign of the cross, shouted “Zum April!” 
(April fool!), and retired amid a flourish of trumpets and the 
rolling of drums. 

Dr. Ennen labors energetically to prove that Joseph 
Clemens’s fondness in later years for joining in all grand 
church ceremonies rested upon higher motives than the mere 
pleasure of displaying himself in his magnificent robes; and 
affirms that after assuming his priestly vows he led a life 
devoted to the church and worthy of his order; thenceforth 
never seeing Madame de Raysbeck, mother of his illegitimate 
children, except in the presence of a third person. It seems 


proper to say this much concerning a prince whose 
electorship is the point of departure for notices of music and 
musicians in Bonn during the eighteenth century; a prince 
whose fondness for the art led him at home and in exile to 
support both vocal and instrumental bands on a scale 
generous for that age; and who, moreover, made some 
pretensions to the title of composer himself, as we learn from 
a letter which under date of July 20, 1720, he wrote to a 
court councillor Rauch to accompany eleven of his motets. It 
is an amusingly frank letter, beginning with a confession that 
he was an Ignorant who knew nothing about notes and had 
absolutely no knowledge of musique, wherefore he admits 
that his manner of composing is “very odd,” being compelled 
to sing anything that came into his head to a composer 
whose duty it was to bring the ideas to paper. Nevertheless 
he is quite satisfied with himself, “At all events I must have a 
good ear and gusto, for the public that has heard has always 
approved. But the methodum which I have adopted is that of 
the bees that draw and collect the honey from the sweetest 
flowers; so, also, I have taken all that I have composed from 
good masters whose Musikalien pleased me. Thus I freely 
confess my pilfering, which others deny and try to 
appropriate what they have taken from others. Let no one, 
therefore, get angry if he hears old arias in it, for, as they are 
beautiful, the old is not deprived of its praise.... I ascribe 
everything to the grace of God who enlightened me, the 
unknowing, to do these things.” Not all “composers,” royal or 
mean, are as honest as the old Elector! 

It is fortunate for the present purpose, that the portion of 
the electoral archives discovered after a lapse of nearly 


seventy years and now preserved at Dusseldorf, consists so 
largely of documents relating to the musical establishment of 
the court at Bonn during the last century of its existence. 
They rarely afford information upon the character of the 
music performed, but are sufficiently complete, when 
supplemented by the annual Court Calendars, to determine 
with reasonable correctness the number, character, position 
and condition of its members. The few petitions and decrees 
hereafter to be given in full because of their connection with 
the Beethovens, suffice for specimens of the long series of 
similar documents, uniform in character and generally of too 
little interest to be worth transcription. 

In 1695 a decree issued at Liege by Joseph Clemens, then 
in that city as titular bishop, though not consecrated, adds 
three new names to the “Hoff-Musici,” one of which, Van den 
Eeden, constantly reappears in the documents and calendars 
down to the year 1782. From a list of payments at Liege in 
the second quarter of 1696, we find that Henri Vandeneden 
(Heinrich Van den Eeden) was a bass singer, and that the 
aggregate of vocalists, instrumentists, with the organ-blower 
(calcant), was eighteen persons. 

Returned to Bonn, Joseph Clemens resumed his plan of 
improving his music, and for those days of small orchestras 
and niggardly salaries he set it upon a rather generous 
foundation. A decree of April 1, 1698, put in force the next 
month, names 22 persons with salaries aggregating 8,890 
florins. 

Political Vicissitudes of the Electorate 

After the death of Maximilian Heinrich the government 
passed into the hands of Cardinal Furstenberg, his coadjutor, 


who owed the position to the intrigues of Louis XIV, and now 
used it by all possible means to promote French interests. 
The king’s troops under French commanders, he admitted 
into the principal towns of the electorate, and, for his own 
protection, a French garrison of 10,000 men into Bonn. War 
was the consequence; an imperial army successfully invaded 
the province, and, advancing to the capital, subjected its 
unfortunate inhabitants to all the horrors of a relentless 
siege, that ended October 15, 1689, in the expulsion of the 
garrison, now reduced to some 3900 men, of whom 1500 
were invalids. Yet in the war of the Spanish Succession which 
opened in 1701, notwithstanding the terrible lesson taught 
only eleven years before, the infatuated Joseph Clemens 
embraced the party of Louis. Emperor Leopold treated him 
with singular mildness, in vain. The Elector persisted. In 
1702 he was therefore excluded from the civil government 
and fled from Bonn, the ecclesiastical authority in Cologne 
being empowered by the Emperor to rule in his stead. The 
next year, the great success of the French armies against the 
allies was celebrated by Joseph Clemens with all pomp in 
Namur, where he then was; but his triumph was short. John 
Churchill, then Earl of Marlborough, took the field as 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the allies. His foresight, 
energy and astonishing skill in action justified Addison’s 
simile — whether sublime or only pompous — of the angel 
riding in the whirlwind and directing the storm. He was soon 
at Cologne, whence he despatched Cochorn to besiege Bonn. 
That great general executed his task with such skill and 
impetuosity, that on May 15 (1703) all was ready for storming 
the city, when d’Allegre, the French commander, offered to 


capitulate, and on the 19th was allowed to retire. “Now was 
Bonn for the third time wrested from the hands of the French 
and restored to the archbishopric, but alas, in a condition 
that aroused indignation, grief and compassion on all sides,” 
says Muller. 

Leopold was still kindly disposed toward Joseph Clemens, 
but he died May 5, 1705, and his successor, Joseph I, 
immediately declared him under the ban of the Empire. This 
deprived him of the means and opportunities, as Elector, for 
indulging his passion for pomp and display, while his neglect 
hitherto, under dispensations from the Pope, to take the vows 
necessary to the performance of ecclesiastical functions, was 
likewise fatal to that indulgence as archbishop. But this could 
be remedied; Fénelon, the famous Archbishop of Cambray, 
ordained him subdeacon August 15, 1706; the Bishop of 
Tournay made him deacon December 8, and priest on the 
25th; on January 1, 1707, he read his first mass at Lille, and 
indulged his passion for parade to the full, as a pamphlet 
describing the incident, and silver and copper medals 
commemorating it, still evince. “Two years later, May 1, 
1709, Joseph Clemens received from Fénelon in Ryssel (Lille) 
episcopal consecration and the pallium.” — (Muller.) Upon 
the victory of Oudenarde by Marlborough, and the fall of 
Lille, he took refuge in Mons. The treaty of Rastadt, March, 
1714, restored him to his electoral dignities and he returned 
to the Rhine; but Dutch troops continued to hold Bonn until 
December 11, 1715. On the morning of that day they 
evacuated the city and in the afternoon the Elector entered 
in a grand, solemn procession commemorated by an issue of 
silver medals. 


During all these vicissitudes Joseph Clemens, from 
whatever source he derived the means, did not suffer his 
music to deteriorate and, returned to Bonn, no sooner was 
the public business regulated and restored to its former 
routine than he again turned his attention to its 
improvement. 


Joseph Clemens died November 12, 1723, having 
previously secured the succession to his nephew Clemens 
August, last of the five Electors of Cologne of the Bavarian 
line. The new incumbent, third son of Maximilian Emanuel, 
Elector of Bavaria and his second wife, a daughter of the 
celebrated John Sobieski of Poland, was born August 17, 
1700, at Brussels, where his father resided at the time as 
Governor General. From his fourth to his fifteenth year he 
had been held in captivity by the Austrians at Klagenfurt and 
Gratz; then, having been destined for the church, he spent 
several years at study in Rome. As a child in 1715 he had 
been appointed coadjutor to the Bishop of Regensburg; in 
1719 he was elected to the two sees of Paderborn and 
Munster made vacant by the death of his brother Moritz, was 
chosen coadjutor to his uncle of Cologne in 1722, made his 
solemn entry into Bonn as elector May 15, 1724, was the 
same year also elected Bishop of Hildesheim, in 1725 Provost 
of the Cathedral at Liége, 1728 Bishop of Osnabruck, and, 
finally, in 1732 reached the dignity of Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order. 

The Rule of Elector Clemens August 

His rule is distinguished in the annals of the electorate for 
little else than the building, repairing, renewing and 


embellishing of palaces, hunting-seats, churches, convents, 
and other edifices. At Bonn he erected the huge pile the 
foundation of which had been laid by his uncle, now the seat 
of the university. The handsome City Hall was also his work; 
the villa at Poppelsdorf was enlarged by him into a small 
palace, Clemensruhe, now the University Museum of Natural 
History. In Bruhl, the Augustusburg, now a Prussian royal 
palace, dates from his reign, and Munster, Mergentheim, 
Arnsberg and other places show similar monuments of his 
prodigality in the indulgence of his taste for splendor. 
“Monstrous were the sums,” says Dr. Ennen, “squandered by 
him in the purchase of splendid ornaments, magnificent 
equipages, furniture costly for its variety, and of curious 
works of art; upon festivities, sleighing-parties, masquerades, 
operas, dramas and ballets; upon charlatans, swindlers, 
female vocalists, actors and dancers. His theatre and opera 
alone cost him 50,000 thalers annually and the magnificence 
of his masked balls, twice a week in winter, is proof sufficient 
that no small sums were lavished upon them.” 

The aggregate of the revenues derived from the several 
states of which Clemens August was the head nowhere 
appears; but the civil income of the electorate alone had, in 
his later years, risen from the million of florins of his 
predecessor to about the same number of thalers — an 
increase of some 40 per centum; added to this were large 
sums derived from the church, and subsidies from Austria, 
France and the sea-coast states amounting to at least 
14,000,000 francs; indeed, during the Elector’s last ten years 
the French subsidies alone made an aggregate of at least 
7,300,000 francs; in 1728 Holland paid on account of the 


Clemens Canal 76,000 thalers. At the centennial opening of 
the strong-box of the Teutonic Order he obtained the fat 
accumulations of a hundred years; and 25 years later he 
opened it again. Yet, though during his rule peace was hardly 
interrupted in his part of Europe, he plunged ever deeper 
and more inextricably into debt, leaving one of large 
proportions as his legacy to his successor. He was a bad 
ruler, but a kindly, amiable and popular man. How should he 
know or feel the value of money or the necessity of 
prudence? His childhood had been spent in captivity, his 
student years in Rome, where, precisely at that period, 
poetry and music were cultivated, if not in very noble and 
manly forms, at least with a Medicean splendor. The society 
of the Arcadians was in full activity. True, both Clemens 
August and his brother were under the age which enabled 
them to be enrolled as “Shepherds,” and consequently their 
names appear neither in Crescembini nor in Quadrio; but it is 
not to be supposed that two young princes, already bishops 
by election and certain of still higher dignities in the future, 
were excluded from the palaces of Ruspoli and Ottoboni, 
from those brilliant literary, artistic and luxurious circles in 
which, only half a dozen years before, their young 
countryman, the musician Handel, had found so cordial a 
welcome. Those were very expensive tastes, as the citation 
from Ennen shows, which the future elector brought with 
him from Rome. Italian palaces, Italian villas, churches, 
gardens, music, songstresses, mistresses, an Italian holy 
staircase on the Kreuzberg (leading to nothing); Italian 
pictures, mosaics and, what not? All these things cost money 
— but must he not have them? 


This elector is perhaps the only archbishop on record to 
whose epitaph may truthfully be added: “He danced out of 
this world into some other”; — which happened in this wise: 
Having, in the winter of 1760-61, by some unexpected stroke 
of good fortune, succeeded in obtaining from the usually 
prudent and careful bankers of Holland a loan of 80,000 
thalers, he embraced the opportunity of making a long- 
desired visit to his family in Munich. Owing to a sudden 
attack of illness he was once on the point of turning back 
soon after leaving Bonn. He persevered, however, reached 
Coblenz and crossed over to the palace of the Elector of 
Treves at Ehrenbreitstein, where he arrived at 4 p.m. 
February 5, 1761. At dinner an hour later he was unable to 
eat; but at the ball, which followed, he could not resist the 
fascination of the Baroness von Waldendorf — sister of His 
Transparency of Treves — and danced with her “eight or nine 
turns.” Of course he could not refuse a similar compliment to 
several other ladies. The physical exertion of dancing, joined 
to the excitement of the occasion and following a dreary 
winter-day’s journey, was too much for the enfeebled 
constitution of a man of sixty years. He fainted in the 
ballroom, was carried to his chamber and died next day. 

Appointments in the Electoral Chapel 

It seems to have been the etiquette, that when an elector 
breathed his last, the musical chapel expired with him. At all 
events, no other explanation appears of the fact that so many 
of the petitions for membership, which are still preserved, 
should be signed by men who had already been named in the 
Court Calendars. It is also to be remarked that some of the 
petitioners receive appointments “without salary.” These 


seem to have been appointments of the kind, which in later 
years were distinguished in the records and in the calendars 
by the term “accessist,” and which, according to the best 
lights afforded by the archives, may be considered as having 
been provisional, until the incumbent had proved his skill and 
Capacity, or until a vacancy occurred through the death or 
resignation of some old member. There are indications that 
the “accessists,” though without fixed salary, received some 
small remuneration for their services; but this is by no means 
certain. It would seem that both vocalists and instrumentists 
who received salaries out of the state revenues were limited 
to a fixed number; that the amount of funds devoted to this 
object was also strictly limited and the costs incurred by the 
engagement of superior artists with extra salaries, or by an 
increase of the number, were defrayed from the Elector’s 
privy purse; that the position of “accessist” was sought by 
young musicians as a stepping-stone to some future vacancy 
which, when acquired, insured a gradually increasing income 
during the years of service and a small pension when 
superannuated; that the etiquette of the court demanded, 
even in cases when the Elector expressly called some 
distinguished artist to Bonn, that the appointment should be 
apparently only in gracious answer to an humble petition, 
and that, with few exceptions, both singers and members of 
the orchestra were employed in the church, the theatre and 
the concert-room. 

Clemens August made his formal entry into Bonn, May 15, 
1724. A number of petitions are passed over, but one granted 
“without salary” on February 18, 1727, from Van den Eeden 
must be given in its entirety: 


Supplique tres humble a S. A. S. E. de Cologne 
pour Gille Vandeneet. 


Bonn, d. 18 Feb., 1727. 


Prince Serenissime, 
Monsigneur. 


Vandeneet vient avec tout le respect qui luy est possible se 
mettre aux pieds de V. A. S. E. luy representer qu’ayant eu 
l’honneur d'avoir estre second organiste de feu S. A. S. E. 
d’heureuse memoire, elle daigne luy vouloir faire la même 
grace ne demendant aucun gage si long tems qu’il plaira a V. 
A. S. E. promettant la servire avec soin et diligence. 

Quoi faisant etc. etc. 

On the same date Van den Eeden received his appointment 
as second court organist. June 8, 1728, a decree is issued 
granting him a salary of 100 florins. To a third petition the 
next year, signed Van den Enden, the answer is an increase of 
his salary to 200 thalers, and thus a future instructor of 
Ludwig van Beethoven becomes established in Bonn. The 
records need not concern us now until we reach the 
following, which forms part of the history of the grandfather 
of the subject of this biography: 

March, 1733, 


DECRETUM 
For Ludovicum van Beethoven as Electoral Court Musician. 


Cl. A. Whereas His Serene Highness Elector of Cologne, 
Duke Clemens August in Upper and Lower Bavaria, etc. Our 
Gracious Lord having, on the humble petition of Ludovico van 


Beethoven, graciously declared and received him as Court 
Musician, and assigned him an annual salary of 400 florins 
Rhenish, the present decree under the gracious hand of His 
Serene Electoral Highness and the seal of the Privy 
Chancellor, is granted to him, and the Electoral Councillor 
and Paymaster Risack is herewith commanded to pay the said 
Beethoven the 400 fl. quartaliter from the beginning of this 
year and to make a proper accounting thereof. 

B... March, 1733. 


Thirteen years later we find this: 
Allowance of an additional 100 Thalers annually to the 
Chamber Musician van Beethoven. 


Inasmuch as His Serene Highness Elector of Cologne, Duke 
Clement August of Upper and Lower Bavaria, our most 
Gracious Lord has increased the salary of his Chamber 
Musician van Beethoven by the addition of 100 thalers 
annually which became due through the death of Joseph 
Kayser, instrument maker, the Court Chamber Councillor and 
Paymaster Risach is hereby informed and graciously 
commanded to pay to him the said Beethoven the 100 fl. a 
year in quarterly installments against voucher from the 
proper time and to make the proper accounting. 

Witness, etc. Poppelsdorf, August 22, 1746. 


On May 2, 1747, Johann Ries became Court Trumpeter 
with a salary of 192 thalers. This is the first representative 
we have met of a name which afterwards rose to great 
distinction, not only in the orchestra of the Elector but also in 
the world at large. On March 5, 1754, he was formally 


appointed Court Musician (violinist) having set forth in his 
petition that instead of confining himself to the trumpet he 
had made himself serviceable in the chapel by singing and 
playing other instruments. Later he took ill and was sent to 
Cologne. We shall presently meet his two daughters and his 
son Franz Ries, the last of whom will figure prominently in 
the life-history of Beethoven. Under date March 27, 1756, 
occur several papers which have a double interest. They 
relate to the Beethoven family and are so complete as to 
exhibit the entire process of appointment to membership in 
the electoral chapel. The original documents are not 
calculated to give the reader a very exalted idea of the 
orthographical knowledge of the petitioner or the Chamber 
Music Director Gottwaldt; but that fault gives us the clue to 
the correct pronunciation of the name Beethoven — the 
English “Beet-garden.” 
Johann van Beethoven Becomes “Accessist” 


To His Electoral Serenity of Cologne, etc. My most Gracious 
Lord the humble petition and prayer of 
Joan van Biethoffen. 


Most Reverend, most Serene Elector, 
Most Gracious Lord, Lord, etc. 


May it please your Electoral Serenity graciously to hear 
the humble representations how in the absence of voices in 
Your Highness’s Court Chapel my insignificant self took part 
in the music for at least four years without the good fortune 
of having allotted by Your Serene Electoral Highness a small 
salario. 


I therefore pray Your Serene Electoral Highness most 
humbly that it graciously please you (in consideration of my 
father’s faithful service for 23 years) to rejoice me with a 
decree as court musician, which high grace will infuse me 
with zeal to serve Your Serene Highness with the greatest 
fidelity and zealousness. 


Your 

Serene Electoral Highness’s 

Most humble-obedient-faithful servant, 
Joan van Biethoffen. 


To the Music Director Gottwaldt for a report of his humble 
judgment. Attestation by the most gracious sign manual and 
seal of the privy chancellary. 

Bonn, March 19, 1756. 

(Signed) Clemens August (L.S.) 


Most reverend, most serene Elector, 
Most gracious Lord, Lord, etc. 


Your Serene Electoral Highness has referred to my humble 
judgment the petition of Joan van Piethoffen, the supplicant 
prays Your Electoral Highness for a gracious decree as 
accessist in the court music, he has indeed served for two 
years with his voice on the Duc Sall (doxal), hopes in time to 
deserve the good will of Your Serene Highness by his 
industry, and his father who enjoys the grace of serving Your 
Highness as bass singer prays his appointment, I pray most 
humbly and obediently for instruction concerning your 


Highness’s good will in the matter, submit myself humbly and 
obediently to Your Serene Highness’s grace and remain in 
greatest humility. 


Your Serene and Electoral Highness’s 
Most Humble and obedient servant 
Gottwaldt, Director of the 

Chamber Music. 


A further report was made to the Elector as follows: 

Bonn, March 27, 1756. 

Coloniensis gratiosa. 

Chamber Music Director Gottwaldt ad supplicam of Joan 
van Betthoffen has served two years on the docsal and hopes 
through his industry to serve further to the satisfaction of 
Your Electoral Highness, to which end his father who through 
Your Highness’s grace serves as bass singer will seek 
completely to qualify him which may it please Your Serene 
Highness to allow. 

Idem Gottwaldt ad supplicam Ernest Haveckas, accessist 
in the court music, reports that suppliant, though not fully 
capable as yet hopes by special diligence to make himself 
worthy of Your Highness’s service and would be encouraged 
and rejoiced in his efforts if Your Serene Highness would 
graciously deign to grant him a decreto, humbly praying to 
be informed as to Your Highness’s wishes in the matter. 


DECRETUM 
Court Musician’s Decree for Johan van Biethofen. 


Clm. A. Whereas His Serene Electoral Highness of Cologne, 
Duke Clement August in Upper and Lower Bavaria etc. Our 
Gracious Lord on the humble petition of Johan van Biethofen 
and in consideration of his skill in the art of singing, also the 
experience in the same already gained, having graciously 
declared and accepted him as court musician, appoint and 
accept him by this writing; therefore the said Biethofen 
receives this decree with the gracious sign manual and seal 
of the Privy Chancellary, and those who are concerned to 
recognize him hereafter as an Electoral court musician and 
to pay him such respect as the position deserves. 

Bonn, March 25, 1756. 


Johann van Beethoven was 16 years old at this time. Why 
he should appear in the Court Calendar as an accessist four 
years after the publication of this decree appointing him 
Court Musician does not appear. 

The Duties of Court Chapelmasters 

But slender success has rewarded the search for means of 
determining the character and quality of that opera and 
music, upon which, according to Ennen, Clemens August 
lavished such large sums. The period embraced in that 
elector’s rule (1724-1761) was precisely that in which the old 
Italian opera, the oratorio and the sacred cantata reached 
their extreme limits of development through the genius of 
Handel and J. S. Bach. It closes at the moment when Gluck, 
C. P E. Bach and Joseph Haydn were laying the immovable 
foundations of a new operatic, orchestral and pianoforte 
music, and before the perfected sonata-form, that found 
universal adoption in all compositions of the better class, not 


vocal. Little music comparatively was issued from the press 
in those days, and consequently new forms and new styles 
made their way slowly into vogue. Another consequence was 
that the offices of composer for the chamber, the church, the 
comedy, or however they were named, were by no means 
sinecures — neither at the imperial court of Maria Theresia, 
nor at the court of any petty prince or noble whose servants 
formed his orchestra. Composers had to furnish music on 
demand and as often as was necessary, as the hunter 
delivered game or the fisherman fish. What a volume of 
music was produced in this manner can be seen in the case 
of Joseph Haydn at Esterhaz, whose fruitfulness did not, in all 
probability, exceed that of many another of his 
contemporaries. The older Telemann furnished compositions 
to the courts of Bayreuth and Eisenach as well as the Gray 
Friars at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and also performed his 
duties as musical director and composer at Hamburg. He 
wrote music with such ease that, as Handel said, he could 
write for eight voices as rapidly as an ordinary man could 
write a letter. Under such conditions did the men write who 
are mentioned as official composers in our narrative. It is 
probable that not a note of theirs remains in existence, and 
equally probable that the loss is not at all deplorable except 
as it leaves the curiosity of an antiquary unsatisfied. A few 
text-books to vocal pieces performed on various Occasions 
during this reign have been preserved, their titles being 
“Componimento per Musica,” music by Giuseppe dall’Abaco, 
Director of the Chamber Music (1740); “La Morte d’Abel” (no 
date is given, but “il Signor Biethoven” sang the part of 
Adamo); “Esther” (“From the Italian of S. F. A. Aubert,” the 


text partly in German, partly in Italian); “Anagilda” (Drama 
per Musica). 

After the unlucky ball at Ehrenbreitstein the crook and 
sceptre of Cologne passed from the Bavarian family which 
had so long held them into the hands of Maximilian Friedrich 
of the Suabian line Konigsegg- (or Königseck-) Rothenfels. 
For a century or more this house had enjoyed fat livings in 
the church at Cologne, in which city the new elector was 
born on May 13, 1708. He was the fourth of his race who had 
held the important office of Dean of the Cathedral, from 
which post he was elevated to the electorship on April 6, 
1761, and to the ecclesiastical principality of Munster the 
next year; with which two sees he was fain to be content. He 
was by nature an easy, good-tempered, indolent, friendly 
man, of no great force of character — qualities which in the 
incumbent of a rich sinecure just completing his fifty-third 
year, would be too fully confirmed and developed by habit to 
change with any change of circumstances; and which, says 
Stramberg, made him unusually popular throughout the land 
despite the familiar little verse: 

Bei Clemens August trug man blau und weiss, Da lebte 
man wie im Paradeis; Bei Max Friedrich trug man sich 
schwarz und roth, Da litt man Hunger wie die schwere Noth. 

The condition of the finances had become such through the 
extravagant expenditures of Clemens August that very 
energetic measures were necessary, and to the effects of 
these, during the first few years of Max Friedrich’s rule, in 
throwing many persons out of employment, these doggerel 
lines doubtless owe their origin. 

Max Friedrich and His Minister 


It was fortunate for the Elector’s subjects that his 
indolence was made good by the activity and energy of a 
prime minister who found his beau ideal of a statesman in 
Frederick II of Prussia, whom, in his domestic policy, he 
imitated as far as the character of the two governments 
allowed. This was equally if not more true in the principality 
of Munster. To the respect which one must feel for the 
memory of Belderbusch, the all-powerful minister at Bonn, is 
added, in the case of Furstenberg, the equally powerful 
minister at Munster, admiration and regard for the man. The 
former was respected, feared, but not loved in the electorate; 
the latter was respected and very popular in the principality. 
To Kasper Anton von Belderbusch the new Elector owed his 
elevation; to his care he entrusted the state; to his skill and 
strength of character he was indebted for release from the 
pecuniary difficulties which beset him and for the 
satisfaction, as the years rolled by, of seeing his states 
numbered among the most prosperous and flourishing in 
Germany. Belderbusch’s first care was to reduce the 
expenditure. “He put a stop to building,” says Ennen, 
“dismissed a number of the actors, restricted the number of 
concerts and court balls, dispensed with the costly hunts, 
reduced the salaries of court officials, officers and domestics, 
lessened the état for the kitchen, cellar and table of the 
prince, turned the property left by Clemens August into 
money and comforted the latter’s creditors with the hope of 
better times.” But though economy was the rule, still, where 
the Elector considered it due to his position, he could be 
lavish. Whatever opinions may be entertained as to the 
wisdom and expediency of clothing ecclesiastics with civil 


power, it would be unjust not to give the bright as well as the 
dark side of the picture. This is well put by Kaspar Risbeck in 
relation to the Rhenish states whose princes were 
churchmen, and his remarks are in place here, since they 
relate in part to that in which the childhood and youth of 
Beethoven were spent. 

The whole stretch of the country from here to Mayence is 
one of the richest and most populous in Germany. Within this 
territory of 18 German miles there are 20 cities lying hard by 
the shore of the Rhine and dating, for the greater part, from 
the period of the Romans. It is still plainly to be seen that this 
portion of Germany was the first to be built up. Neither 
morasses nor heaths interrupt the evidences of cultivation 
which stretch with equal industry far from the shores of the 
river over the contiguous country. While many cities and 
castles built under Charlemagne and his successors, 
especially Henry I, in other parts of Germany have fallen into 
decay, all in this section have not only been preserved but 
many have been added to them.... The natural wealth of the 
soil in comparison with that of other lands, and the easy 
disposition of its products by means of the Rhine, have no 
doubt contributed most to these results. Nevertheless, great 
as is the prejudice in Germany against the ecclesiastical 
governments, they have beyond doubt aided in the blooming 
development of these regions. In the three ecclesiastical 
electorates which make up the greater part of this tract of 
land nothing is known of those tax burdens under which the 
subjects of so many secular princes of Germany groan. These 
princes have exceeded the old assessments but slightly. Little 
is known in their countries of serfdom. The appanage of 


many princes and princesses do not force them to extortion. 
They have no inordinate military institution, and do not sell 
the sons of their farmers; and they have never taken so 
active a part in the domestic and foreign wars of Germany as 
the secular princes. Though they are not adept in 
encouraging their subjects in art culture, varied agriculture 
has been developed to a high degree of perfection 
throughout the region. Nature does of its own accord what 
laws and regulations seek to compel, as soon as the rocks of 
offence are removed from the path. 

Henry Swinburne, whose letters to his brother were 
published long after his death under the title of “The Courts 
of Europe,” writes under date of November 29, 1780: 

Bonn is a pretty town, neatly built, and its streets tolerably 
well paved, all in black lava. It is situated in a flat near the 
river. The Elector of Cologne’s palace faces the South entry. 
It has no beauty of architecture and is all plain white without 
any pretensions. 

We went to court and were invited to dine with the Elector 
(Konigsegge). He is 73 years old, a little, hale, black man, 
very merry and affable. His table is none of the best; no 
dessert wines handed about, nor any foreign wines at all. He 
is easy and agreeable, having lived all his life in ladies’ 
company, which he is said to have liked better than his 
breviary. The captains of his guard and a few other people of 
the court form the company, amongst whom were his two 
great-nieces, Madame de Hatzfeld and Madame de Taxis. The 
palace is of immense size, the ball-room particularly large 
and low.... The Elector goes about to all the assemblies and 
plays at Tric-trac. He asked me to be of his party but I was 


not acquainted with their way of playing. There is every 
evening an assembly or play at court. The Elector seems very 
strong and healthy, and will, I think, hold the Archduke a 
good tug yet. 

This Archduke was Max Franz, youngest son of Maria 
Theresia, whose acquaintance Swinburne had made in 
Vienna, and who had just been chosen coadjutor to Max 
Friedrich. A curious proof of the liberality, not to say laxity, of 
the Elector’s sentiments in one direction is given by 
Stramberg in his “Rheinischer Antiquarius,” to wit, the 
possession of a mistress in common by him and his minister 
Belderbusch — the latter fathering the children — and this 
mistress was the Countess Caroline von Satzenhofen, Abbess 
of Vilich! 

Chapelmaster Ludwig van Beethoven 

The reduction which was made by Belderbusch upon the 
accession of Max Friedrich in the expenses of the theatre and 
other amusements does not appear, except in the case of the 
chapelmaster, to have extended to the court music proper, 
nor to have been long continued in respect to the “operetta 
and comedy.” The first in order of the documents and notices 
discovered relating to the musical establishment of this 
Elector are of no common interest, being the petition of a 
candidate for the vacant office of chapelmaster and the 
decree appointing him to that position. They are as follows: 


Very Reverend Archbishop and Elector 
most gracious Lord Lord! 


May it please Your Electoral Grace to permit a 
representation of my faithfully and dutifully performed 


services for a considerable space as vocalist as well as, since 
the death of the chapelmaster, for more than a year his 
duties in Dupplo, that is to say by singing and wielding the 
baton concerning which my demand still remains ad 
referendum much less have I been assured of the position. 
Inasmuch as because of particular recommendation 
Dousmoulin was preferred over me, and indeed unjustly, I 
have been forced hitherto to submit to fate. 

But now, gracious Elector and Lord, that because of the 
reduction in salaries Chapelmaster Dousmoulin has already 
asked his demission or will soon do so, and I at the command 
of Baron Belderbusch am to begin de novo to fill his office, 
and the same must surely be replaced, — Therefore 

There reaches Your Electoral Grace my humble petition 
that you may graciously be pleased (: inasmuch as the 
“Toxal” must be sufficiently supplied with musique, and I 
must at all events take the lead in the occurring church 
ceremonies in puncto the chorales:) to grant me the justice of 
which I was deprived on the death of Your Highness’s 
antecessori of blessed memory, and appoint me chapelmaster 
with some augmentation of my lessened salary because of my 
services performed in Duplo. For which highest grace I shall 
pour out my prayers to God for the long continuing health 
and government of your Electoral Grace, while in deepest 
submission I throw myself at your feet. 


Your 
Electoral Grace’s 
most humble servant 


Ludwig van Beethoven 
“Passist.” 


M. F. Whereas We, Maximilian Friedrich, Elector of 
Cologne, on the demission of our former chapelmaster 
Touche Moulin, and the humble petition of our bass singer 
Ludwig van Beethoven have appointed the latter to be 
chapelmaster with the retention of his position as bass 
singer, and have added 97 rthlr. species 40 alb. to his former 
salary of 292 rthlr. species 40 alb. per annum divided in 
quartalien, which appointment is hereby made and payment 
ordered by our grace, our exchequer and all whom it may 
concern are called on to observe the fact and do what is 
required under the circumstances. 

Attest, etc. 

Bonn, July 16, 1761. 

Next in order, at an interval of rather more than a year, is 
the following short paper in reply to a petition, not 
preserved, of the new chapelmaster’s son: 

Supplicanten is hereby graciously assured that in the event 
of a vacatur of a court musician’s salary he shall have special 
consideration. Attest our gracious sign manual and the 
impress of the seal of the Privy Chancellary. 


Max Fried. Elector. 
v. Belderbusch, (:L. S.:) 


Bonn, November 27, 1762. 
About December, 1763, a singer, Madame Lentner, after 
some four and a half years of service, threw up her 


appointment, giving occasion, through the vacancy thus 
caused, for the following petition, report and decrees: 


Most Reverend Elector, Most Gracious 
Lord, Lord. 


Will Your Electoral Grace deign to receive the 
representation that by the acceptance of service elsewhere of 
Court Musician Dauber there has fallen to the disposition of 
Your Reverend Electoral Grace a salary of 1,050 rth., 
wherefore I, Joannes van Beethoven, having graciously been 
permitted for a considerable time to serve as court musician 
and have been graciously assured by decree of appointment 
to the first vacancy, and have always faithfully and diligently 
performed my duties and graciously been permitted to be in 
good voice, therefore my prayer is made to Your Reverend 
and Electoral Grace for a grant of the aforesaid 1,050 rth. or 
a gracious portion thereof, which act of highest grace I shall 
try to merit by fidelity and zeal in the performance of my 
duties. 


Your 

Reverend Electoral Grace’s 
most obedient servant 
Joannes van Beethoven, 
vocalist. 


This petition was seconded by the father in the following 
manner: 


Most Reverend Archbishop and Elector, 
Most gracious Lord, Lord. 


Your Electoral Grace having graciously been pleased to 
submit for my humble report the humble petition of Your 
Highness’s court musician Joann Ries that his daughter be 
appointed to the place in the court music of Your Highness 
made vacant by the discharged soprano Lentner sub Litt. A. 

Humbly obeying Your gracious command I submit an 
impartial report that for about a year the daughter of the 
court musician Ries has frequented the “Duc sahl” (doxal) 
and sung the soprano part and that to my satisfaction. 

But now that my son Joannes van Beethoven has already 
for 13 years sung soprano, contralto and tenor in every 
emergency that has arisen on the “Duc sahl,” is also capable 
on the violin, wherefore Your Reverend Electoral Grace 27 
Novembris 1762 granted the accompanying decree 
graciously bearing your own high sign manual sub Litt. B. 


My humble and obedient but not anticipatory opinion is 
that the court singer Lentner’s vacated salary ad 300 fl. (: 
who went away without the gracious permission of Your 
Highness over a quarter of a year ago and reported to me in 
specie she was going without permission and would not 
return:) be graciously divided so that my son be decreed to 
receive 200 florins and the daughter of Court Musician Ries 
100 fl. 

Zu Ewr. Churfurst. gnaden bestandige hulden und gnaden 
mich unterthänigst erlassendt in tieffester submission 
ersterbe. 


Your Reverend Electoral Grace’s 
most humble and obedient 


Ludwig van Beethoven, 
Chapel Master. 


Johann van Beethoven's Salary 


Increase of salary of 100 rthr. for Court Musician Beethoven. 
M. F. 


Whereas We, Maximilian Friedrich, Elector of Cologne, on 
the humble petition of our court musician Johann van 
Beethoven, have shown him the grace to allow him 100 rthr. 
out of the salary vacated by the departure of the singer 
Lentner to be paid annually in quartalien we hereby confirm 
the allowance; for which this decree is graciously 
promulgated to be observed by our Electoral exchequer 
which is to govern itself accordingly. 

Attest p. 

Bonn, April 24, 1764. 

Under the same date a decree was issued appointing Anna 
Maria Ries, daughter of Johann Ries, Court Singer, with a 
salary of 100 th. also out of that of the Lentner. A few days 
later the following action was taken: 


To the Electoral Exchequer touching the appointment of 
Court Musician Beethoven and the Singer Ries. 


You are hereby graciously informed that our court 
musician Bethoven junior and the singer Ries will soon lay 
before you two decrees of appointment. Now inasmuch as 
with this the salary of the former singer Lentner is disposed 
of but since she received an advance of 37% rth. from our 


Master of Revenues and 18 rth. spec. was paid to her 
creditors we graciously command you herewith so to arrange 
the payment of the two salaries that the advance from the 
Revenues and then the payment to the creditors be covered 
from the Lentner’s salary; and that until this is done the 
salaries of the beforementioned Ries and Bethoven do not 
begin. 

We etc. 

Bonn, April 27, 1764. 

On April 3, 1778, Anna Maria Ries received an additional 
100 fl. A few more documents lead us to the family of Johann 
Peter Salomon: 


ad Supplicam Philip Salomon. 

To inform our chapelmaster van Betthoven appointed on 
his humble petition that we are not minded to grant the letter 
prayed for to the Prince v. Sulkowsky, but in case his son is 
not returned by the beginning of the coming month 8bris, we 
are graciously determined to make disposition of his place 
and salary. 


Attest. Munster, August 8, 1764. 
Sent, the 22 dito. 


In spite of this order on July 1, 1765, the Elector gave a 
document to the son, Johann Peter Salomon, certifying that 
he had served him faithfully and diligently and had “so 
conducted himself as to deserve to be recommended to every 
one according to his station.” On petition of Philipp Salomon, 
the father, he and his daughter were appointed Court 


Musicians by decree dated August 11, 1764. 


Several papers, dated April 26, 1768, although upon 
matters of very small importance, have a certain interest as 
being in part official communications from the pen of 
Chapelmaster van Beethoven, and illustrating in some 
measure his position and duties. They show, too, that his path 
was not always one bordered with roses. Being self- 
explanatory they require no comment: 


I. 


Most Reverend Archbishop and Elector, 
Most Gracious Lord, Lord. 


Will Your Electoral Grace deign to listen to the complaint 
that when Court Singer Schwachhofer was commanded in 
obedience to an order of His Excellency Baron von 
Belderbusch to alternate with Jacobina Salomon in the 
singing of the solos in the church music as is the custom, the 
said Schwachhofer in the presence of the entire chapel 
impertinently and literally answered me as follows: I will not 
accept your ordre and you have no right to command me. 

Your Electoral Grace will doubtless recall various disordre 
on the part of the court chapel indicating that all respect and 
ordonance is withheld from me, each member behaving as he 
sees fit, which is very painful to my sensibilities. 

Wherefore my humble prayer reaches Your Electoral 
Highness that the public affront of the Schwachhofer be 
punished to my deserved satisfaction and that a decree issue 
from Your Highness to the entire chapel that at the cost of 
Your Gracious displeasure or punishment according to the 
offence my ordre shall not be evaded. 


Your Electoral Grace’s 
Humble and Most Obedient Servant 
Ludovicus van Beethoven. 


II. 


To Chapelmaster van Beethoven 
Concerning the Court Musicians. 


Receive the accompanying Command to the end that its 
contents be conveyed to all of our court musicians or be 
posted on the “toxal.” 

We remain, etc. 


Bonn, April 26, 1768. 
III. 


Command respecting the Court Musicians. 

Having learned with displeasure that several of our court 
musicians have tried to evade the ordre issued by our Chapel 
Master or refused to receive them from him, and conduct 
themselves improperly amongst themselves, all of our court 
musicians are hereby earnestly commanded without 
contradiction to obey all the commands given by our Chapel 
Master in our name, and bear peaceful relations with each 
other, since we are determined to proceed with rigor against 
the guilty to the extent of dismissal in certain cases. 

Sig. Bonn, April 26, 1768. 

Johann van Beethoven Needs More Money 


On November 17, 1769, Johann van Beethoven submits a 
petition in which he exhibits anew his genius for devising 
methods for varying the spelling of his own name. That he 
could no longer live on 100 th. salary is evident when it is 
remembered that he has now been married two years; but as 
there were several applicants for the salary which had fallen 
to the disposal of the Elector, it was divided among the four 
most needy. Beethoven’s memorial contains a fact or two in 
regard to his duties as Court Musician which are new: 


To 
His Electoral Grace 
of Cologne, etc., etc. 


The Humble Supplication 

and Prayer 

of 

Johann Bethof, Court Musician. 


Most Reverend Archbishop and Elector, 
Most Gracious Lord, Lord. 


May Your Most Reverend Electoral Grace, graciously 
permit the presentation of this humble supplicando, how for 
many years I have served Your Highness faithfully and 
industriously on the “Duc saahl” and the theatre, and also 
have given instruction in various supjecta concerning the 
aforesaid service to the entire satisfaction of Your Electoral 
Grace, and am engaged now in study to perfect myself to this 
end. 


My father also joins in this supplic in his humble capacity 
of the theatri and will participate in the gladness should Your 
Electoral Grace graciously grant the favor; as it is impossible 
for me to live on the salary of 100 th. graciously allowed me, 
I pray Your Electoral Grace to bestow upon me the 100 th. 
left at Your gracious disposal by the death of Your court 
musician Philip Haveck; to merit this high grace by faithful 
and diligent service shall be my greatest striving. 


Your Electoral Grace’s 
most humble 

Joannes Bethof, 

Court Musician. 


In answer to this there came the following decree: 

Whereas we, Max. Frid. p. on the death of Court Musician 
Philipp Haveck and the submissive petition of our court 
musician Philipp Salomon bestowed upon him the grace of 
adding 50 fl. for his two daughters to the salary which he 
already enjoys out of the salary of the above mentioned 
Haveck per year; we confirm the act hereby; wherefore we 
have graciously issued, this decree, which our Electoral 
Court Exchequer will humbly observe and make all necessary 
provisions. 

Attest, p. Munster, 17th 9bris 1769. 

(On the margin:) “Gracious addition of 50 fl. for the court 
musician Philipp Salomon” and, besides Brandt and Meuris, 
also “in simili for Court Musician Joann Bethoff 25 fl.” 

There need be no apology for filling a few more pages with 
extracts from documents found in the Dusseldorf archives; 
for now a period has been reached in which the child Ludwig 


van Beethoven is growing up into youth and early manhood, 
and thrown into constant contact with those whose names 
will appear. Some of these names will come up many years 
later in Vienna; others will have their parts to play in the 
narrative of that child’s life. Omitting, for the present, a 
petition of Johann van Beethoven, we begin them with that of 
Joseph Demmer, of date January 23, 1773, which first 
secured him his appointment after a year’s service and three 
months’ instruction from “the young Mr. van Beethoven.” 


Most Reverend Archbishop and Elector, 
Most Gracious Lord, etc., etc. 


I have been accepted as chorister in the cathedral of this 
city at a salary of 80 th. per year, and have so practised 
myself in music that I humbly flatter myself of my ability to 
perform my task with the highest satisfaction. 

It being graciously known that the bass singer van 
Beethoven is incapacitated and can no longer serve as such, 
and the contra-bassist Noisten can not adapt his voice: 
therefore this my submissive to Your Reverend Electoral 
Grace that you graciously be pleased to accept me as your 
bass singer with such gracious salary as may seem fit; I offer 
should it be demanded to attend the operettas also and 
qualify myself in a short time. It depends upon a mere hint 
from Your Electoral Grace alone; that it shall not be 
burdensome to the cantor’s office of the cathedral to save the 
loss of the 80 th. yearly which it has bestowed upon me. 


I am in most dutiful reverence 
Your Electoral Grace’s 


most obedient 
Joseph Demmer. 


Pro Memoria. 

Cantor Demmer earned at the utmost 106 rth. per year if 
he neglected none of the greater or little Horis. 

Pays the Chamber Chancellor Kugelgen 


for board, annually, 66 rth. 
for quartier (lodging) 12 rth. 


moreover, he must find himself in clothes and washing 
since his father, the sub-sacristan in Cologne, is still 
overburdened with 6 children. 

He has paid 6 rth. to young Mr. Beethoven for 3 months. 

Joseph Demmer Succeeds Beethoven 

In response to another petition after the death of L. van 
Beethoven the following decree was issued: 

Decree as Court vocal bass for Joseph Demmer. 


Whereas His Electoral Grace of Cologne, M. F. our most 
gracious Lord, on the humble petition of Joseph Demmer has 
graciously appointed and accepted him as His Highness’s 
vocal bass on the Electoral Toxal, with a yearly salary of 200 
fl. divided in quartalien to begin with the current time, the 
appointment is confirmed hereby and a decree granted to the 
same Demmer, of which, for purposes of payment, the 
Electoral Chancellary will take notice and all whom it may 
concern will respect and obey the same and otherwise do 
what is necessary in the premises. 

Attest, p. Bonn, May 29, 1774. 


Two years later leave of absence, but without salary, was 
granted to Joseph Demmer to visit Amsterdam to complete 
his education in music. Further notes from documentary 
sources: 


May 26. Andreas Lucchesi 
1774. appointed Court Chapelmaster in 

place of Ludwig van Beethoven, 
deceased, with a salary of 1,000 fl. 

May 29. Salary of Anna Maria Ries 
raised from 230 fl. to 300 fl. On May 
13, 1775, together with Ferdinand 
Trewer (Drewer), violinist, she 
receives leave of absence for four 
months, to begin in June with two 
quarters’ pay in advance. In the 
Court Calendar for 1775, which was 
printed about seven months in 
advance, she is already described as 
Madame Drewers, née Ries. She was 
considered the best singer in the 
chapel. 

November 23. Franz Anton Ries 
has granted him 25 th. payable 


quarterly. 
March 23. Nicolas Simrock 
1775. appointed on petition “Court Hornist 
on the Electoral Toxal, in the cabinet 
and at table,” and a salary of 300 fl. 
was granted April 1. This is the first 
appearance in these records of a 
name which afterwards rose into 
prominence. 
April 20. B. J. Maurer, 
1777; violoncellist, “who has served in the 
court chapel from the beginning of 
the year tillnow on a promise of 100 
th.,” prays for an appointment as 
court ‘cellist at a salary of 400 th. 
Appointed at a salary of 200 th.; we 
Shall have occasion to recur to him 
presently in connection with notices 


touching Beethoven. 

Under date May 22, 1778, J. van Beethoven informs the 
Elector that “the singer Averdonck, who is to be sent to 
Chapelmaster Sales at Coblenz, is to pay 15 fl. per month for 
board and lodging but that only a douceur is to be asked for 


her instruction and that to take her thither will cost 20 th.” 
There followed upon this the following document: 


To the humble announcement of Court Musician Beethoven 
touching the singer Averdonck. 


Electoral Councillor Forlivesi is to pay to the proper 
authorities for a year beginning next month, 15 fl. a month 
and for the travelling expenses 20 rth. once and for all as 
soon as the journey is begun. 

Attest. p. Bonn, May 22, 1778. 

This pupil of Johann van Beethoven, Johanna Helena 
Averdonk, born in Bonn on December 11, 1760, and brought 
forward by her teacher at a concert in Cologne, received 120 
th. “as a special grace” on July 2, and was appointed Court 
Singer on November 18, 1780, with a salary of 200 th. She 
died nine years later, August 13, 1789. 

The petitions sent in to the Elector were rarely dated and 
were not always immediately attended to; therefore the date 
of a decretum is not to be taken as conclusive in regard to 
the date of facts mentioned in a petition. An illustration is 
afforded by a petition of Franz Ries. He has returned from a 
tour to Vienna and prays for a salary of 500 fl. “not the half of 
what he can earn elsewhere.” The petition is dated March 2. 
Two months passing without bringing him an answer, he 
petitions again and obtains a decree on May 2 that in 
addition to his salary of 28 th. 2 alb. 6, he shall receive 
“annoch so viel,” — again as much, — i. e., 400 fl. 


August. Court Organist Van den 
1780. Eede prays that in consideration of 


1781. 


1782. 


his service of 54 years he be 
graciously and charitably given the 
salary vacated by the death of Court 
Musician Salomon. Eighteen others 
make the same prayer. The decision 
of the privy council is in these 
words: “To be divided between 
Huttenus and Esch. A decree as 
musical vocalist must first be given 
to the latter.” 

February 15. The name of C. G. 
Neefe is now met with for the first 
time. He petitions for appointment 
to the position of organist in 
succession to Van den Eede, 
obviously aged and infirm. A decree 
was issued “placet et expediatur on 
the death of Organist Van den 
Fede,” and a salary of 400 fl. 
granted. 

May 16. Johann van Beethoven 
petitions for “the three measures 


(Malter) of corn.” 

The archives of Dusseldorf furnish little more during the 
time of Max Frederick save certain papers relating to the 
Beethoven family, which are reserved for another place. 

Opera at the Elector’s Court 

The search for means to form some correct idea of the 
character of the musical performances at the Elector’s court 
during this reign has been more successful than for the 
preceding; but much is left to be desired down to the year 
1778, when the theatre was placed upon a different basis and 
its history is sufficiently recorded. Such notices, however, in 
relation to the operatic entertainments as have been found 
scattered, mostly in the newspapers of Bonn, in those years, 
are numerous enough to give an idea of their character; 
while the remarks upon the festivities of the court, connected 
with them, afford a pretty lively picture of social amusement 
in the highest circle. We make room for some of the most 
significant occurrences, in chronological order: 


January 3. Galuppi’s opera “Il 

1764. Filosofo di Campagna,” given in the 

Electoral Theatre with great 
applause. 

January 8. A grand assembly at 

the palace in the afternoon, a 

magnificent supper in the grand 

gallery at which many spectators 


were present, and finally a masked 
ball. 

March 23. Second performance of 
“La buona Figliuola,” music by 
Piccini. 

May 13. Elector’s birthday; “Le 
Nozze,” music by Galuppi, and two 
ballets. 

May 20. “II Filosofo” again, the 
notice of which is followed by the 
remark that the Elector is about 
removing to Brühl for the summer 
but will visit Bonn twice a week “on 
the day when operas are 
performed.” 


September 21. “La Pastorella al 
Soglio” (composer not named, 
probably Latilla), and two ballets. 

December 16. “La Calamita di 
cuori,” by Galuppi, and two ballets. 
This was “the first performance by 


1765. 


1767. 


the Mingotti company under the 
direction of Rizzi and Romanini.” 

January 6. “Le Aventure di 
Rodolfo” (Piccini?), given by the 
same company together with a 
pantomime, “LArlequino fortunato 
per la Maggia.” After the play there 
was a grand supper at which the 
Pope’s nuncio was a guest, and 
finally a masked ball kept up till 6 
o’clock in the morning. 

May 13. The Archbishop’s 
birthday. Here is the programme 
condensed from the long description 
of the festivities in the “Bonnischer 
Anzeiger”: 1, Early in the morning 
three rounds from the cannon on the 
city walls; 2, The court and public 
graciously permitted to kiss His 
Transparency’s hand; 3, solemn high 
mass with salvos of artillery; 4, 
Grand dinner in public, the pope’s 


1768. 


nuncio, the foreign ministers and the 
nobility being the guests and the 
eating being accompanied by 
“exquisite table-music”; 5, After 
dinner “a numerously attended 
assembly”; 6, “A serenata composed 
especially for this most joyful day” 
and a comic opera in the palace 
theatre; 7, Supper of 130 covers; 8, 
Bal masqué until 5 a. m. The two 
dramatic pieces were “Serenata 
festivale, tra Bacco, Diana ed il 
Reno,” the authors unnamed, and 
“Schiava finta,” drama giocoso dal 
celebre don Francesco Garzia, 
Spagnuolo, the music probably by 
Piccini; “Giovanni van Beethoven” 
sang the part of Dorindo. 

May 16. “On the stage of the 
Court Theatre was performed with 
much applause a musical poem in 
German, specially written for the 


birthday of His Highness, and 
afterward an Italian intermezzo 
entitled ‘La Nobilta delusa.’” 
The festivities in honor of the 
1769. birthday of the Elector took place 
May 17th, when, according to the 
“Anzeiger,” “an Italian musical 
drama written expressly for this 
occasion was performed” — but the 
title suggests the possibility of a 
mistake; “II Riso d’Apolline,” with 
music by Betz, had been heard in 
1701. 
A single discovery only for this 
1771. year has rewarded search, that of a 
text-book, one of particular interest: 
“Silvain,” comédie en une acte, 
melee d’ariettes, representee, etc. 
Text by Marmontel, music by Gretry. 
Dolmon pere, Mons. Louis van 
Beethoven, Maitre de Chapelle; 


Dolmon, fils ainé, Jean van 
Beethoven, etc. 
February 27. “Le Donne sempre 
1772. Donne,” music by Andreas Lucchesi. 

In March, on occasion of the 
opening of the Estates, “La 
Contadine in Corte,” music by 
Sacchini. 

The pieces given on the birthday 
this year were “Il Natal di Giove,” 
music by Lucchesi, and “La buona 
Figliuola,” music by Piccini. On the 
17th the latter was repeated on the 
arrival of the French ambassador. 


May 30. The Elector’s birthday; 
1773. “LInganno scoperto, overo il Conte 
Caramella,” music by Lucchesi, in 
which Ludovico van Beethoven sang 
the part of Brunoro, contadino e 


tamburino. 
Versatility of the Court Musicians 


There are three more operettas which evidently belong to 
the succeeding winter when the Bonn company had the aid of 
two singers from the electoral court of Treves. Their titles 
are “LImprovvisata, o sia la Galanteria disturbata,” by 
Lucchesi, “Li tre Amanti ridicoli,” by Galuppi, and “La 
Moda,” by Baroni. Ludwig van Beethoven did not sing in 
them. The means are still wanting to fill up the many gaps in 
the annals of this period or to carry them on during the next 
three years. Perhaps, however, the loss is not of much 
importance, for the materials collected are sufficient to 
warrant certain conclusions in regard to the general 
character of the court music. The musicians, both vocal and 
instrumental, were employed in the church, concert-room 
and theatre; their number remained without material change 
from the days of Christopher Petz to the close of 
Chapelmaster van Beethoven’s life; places in this service 
were held to be a sort of heritage, and of right due to the 
children of old incumbents, when possessed of sufficient 
musical talent and knowledge; few if any names of 
distinguished virtuosos are found in the lists of the members, 
and, in all probability, the performances never rose above the 
respectable mediocrity of a small band used to playing 
together in the light and pleasing music of the day. 

The dramatic performances appear to have been confined 
to the operetta; and the vocalists, who sang the Latin of the 
mass, seem to have been required to be equally at home in 
German, Italian and French in the theatre. Two visits of the 
Angelo Mingotti troupe are noted; and one attempt, at least, 
to place the opera upon a higher basis by the engagement of 
Italian songstresses, was evidently made in the time of 


Clemens August.; it may be concluded that no great 
improvement was made — it is certain that no permanent 
one was; for in the other case the Bonn theatrical revolution 
of 1778 had not been needed. This must be noticed in detail. 

Chronologically the following sketch belongs to the 
biography of Ludwig van Beethoven, as it embraces a period 
which happens in his case to be of special interest, young as 
he was; — the period from his 8th to his 14th year. But the 
details given, though of great importance for the light which 
they throw upon the musical life in which he moved and 
acted, would hardly be of so much interest to most readers as 
to justify breaking with them the course of the future 
narrative. 


It was a period of great awakening in theatrical matters. 
Princes and courts were beginning everywhere in Germany 
to patronize the drama of their mother tongue and the labors 
of Lessing, Gotter and other well-known names, in the 
original production of German, or in the translation of the 
best English, Italian and French plays, were justifying and 
giving ever new impulse to the change in taste. From the 
many itinerant troupes of players performing in booths, or, in 
the larger cities, in the play-houses, the better class of actors 
were slowly finding their way into permanent companies 
engaged and supported by the governments. True, many of 
the newly established court theatres had but a short and not 
always a very merry life; true, also, that the more common 
plan was merely to afford aid and protection to some 
itinerant troupe; still the idea of a permanent national 
theatre on the footing of the already long-existing court 


musical establishments had made way, and had already been 
carried out in various places before it was taken up by the 
elector at Bonn. It can hardly be supposed that the example 
of the imperial court at Vienna, with the immense means at 
its disposal, could exert any direct influence upon the small 
court at Bonn at the other extremity of Germany; but what 
the Duke of Gotha and the elector at Mannheim had 
undertaken in this direction, Max Friedrich may well have 
ventured and determined to imitate. But there was an 
example nearer home — in fact in his own capital of Munster, 
where he, the prince primate, usually spent the summer. In 
1775, Dobbler’s troupe, which had been for some time 
playing in that city, was broken up. 

The Westhus brothers in Munster built up their own out of 
the ruins; but it endured only a short time. Thereupon, under 
the care of the minister, H. von Furstenberg (one of those 
rare men whom heaven elects and equips with all necessary 
gifts to cultivate what is good and beautiful in the arts), a 
meeting of the lovers of the stage was arranged in May and a 
few gentlemen of the nobility and a few from the parterre 
formed a council which assumed the direction. The Elector 
makes a considerable contribution. The money otherwise 
received is to be applied to the improvement of the wardrobe 
and the theatre. The actors receive their honoraria every 
month. 

Opera and Drama at Bonn in 1779 

At Easter, 1777, Seyler, a manager famous in German 
theatrical annals, and then at Dresden, finding himself 
unable to compete with his rival, Bondini, left that city with 
his company to try his fortunes in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


Mayence, and other cities in that quarter. The company was 
very large — the Theatre Lexicon (Article “Mainz”) makes it, 
including its orchestra, amount to 230 individuals! — much 
too large, it seems, in spite of the assertion of the Theatre 
Lexicon, to be profitable. Be that as it may, after an 
experience of a year or more, two of the leading members, 
Grossmann and Helmuth, accepted an engagement from Max 
Friedrich to form and manage a company at Bonn in order 
that “the German art of acting might be raised to a school of 
morals and manners for his people.” Taking with them a 
pretty large portion of Seyler’s company, including several of 
the best members, the managers reached Bonn and were 
ready upon the Elector’s return from Munster to open a 
season. “The opening of the theatre took place,” says the 
Bonn “Dramaturgische Nachrichten,” “on the 26th of 
November, 1778, with a prologue spoken by Madame 
Grossmann, ‘Wilhelmine Blondheim,’ tragedy in three acts by 
Grossmann, and ‘Die grosse Batterie,’ comedy in one act by 
Ayrenhofer.” The same authority gives a list of all the 
performances of the season, which extended to the 30th of 
May, 1779, together with debuts, the dismissals and other 
matters pertaining to the actors. The number of the evenings 
on which the theatre was open was 50. A five-act play, as a 
rule, occupied the whole performance, but of shorter pieces 
usually two were given; and thus an opening was found 
occasionally for an operetta. Of musical dramas only seven 
came upon the stage and these somewhat of the lightest 
order except the first — the melodrama “Ariadne auf Naxos,” 
music by Benda. The others were: 


February 21. “Julie,” translated 


1779, from the French by Grossmann, 
music by Desaides. 

February 28. “Die Jager und das 
Waldmadchen,” operetta in one act, 
music by Duni. 

March 21. “Der Hofschmied,” in 
two acts, music by Philidor. 

April 9. “Roschen und Colas,” in 
one act, music by Monsigny. 

May 5. “Der Fassbinder,” in one 
act, music by Oudinot. 

May 14. A prologue “Dedicated to 
the Birthday Festivities of His 
Electoral Grace of Cologne, May 13, 
1779, by J. A. Freyherrn vom 
Hagen.” 


The selection of dramas was, on the whole, very creditable 
to the taste of the managers. Five of Lessing’s works, among 
them “Minna von Barnhelm” and “Emilia Galotti,” are in the 
list and some of the best productions of Bock, Gotter, Engel 
and their contemporaries; of translations there were 
Colman’s “Clandestine Marriage” and “Jealous Wife,” 
Garrick’s “Miss in her Teens,” Cumberland’s “West Indian,” 
Hoadly’s “Suspicious Husband,” Voltaire’s “Zaire” and 
“Jeannette,” Beaumarchais’s “Eugénie,” two or three of the 


works of Moliére, and Goldoni, etc.; — in short, the list 
presents much variety and excellence. 

Max Friedrich was evidently pleased with the company, for 
the “Nachrichten” has the following in the catalogue of 
performances: “On the 8th (of April) His Electoral Grace was 
pleased to give a splendid breakfast to the entire company in 
the theatre.... The company will occupy itself until the return 
of His Electoral Grace from Munster, which will be in the 
middle of November, with learning the newest and best 
pieces, among which are ‘Hamlet,’ ‘King Lear’ and 
‘Macbeth,’ which are to be given also with much splendor of 
costume according to the designs of famous artists.” 

It may be remarked here that the “Bonn Comedy House” 
(for painting the interior of which Clemens August paid 468 
thalers in 1751, a date which seems to fix the time at which 
that end of the palace was completed), occupied that portion 
of the present University Archxological Museum room next 
the Coblenz Gate, with large doors opening from the stage 
into the passageway so that this space could be used as an 
extension of the stage in pieces requiring it for the 
production of grand scenic effects. Above the theatre was the 
“Redouten-Saal” of Max Franz’s time. The Elector had, of 
course, an entrance from the passages of the palace into his 
box. The door for the public, in an angle of the wall now built 
up, opened out upon the grove of horse-chestnuts. The 
auditorium was necessarily low, but spacious enough for 
several hundred spectators. Though much criticized by 
travellers as being unworthy so elegant a court, not to say 
shabby, it seems to have been a nice and snug little theatre. 


Meanwhile affairs with Seyler were drawing to a crisis. He 
had returned with his company from Mannheim and 
reopened at Frankfort, August 3, 1779. On the evening of the 
17th, to escape imprisonment as a bankrupt, whether 
through his own fault or that of another — the Theatre 
Lexicon affirms the latter case — he took his wife and fled to 
Mayence. The company was allowed by the magistrates to 
play a few weeks with a view of earning at least the means of 
leaving the city; but on October 4, its members began to 
separate; Benda and his wife went to Berlin, but C. G. Neefe, 
the music director, and Opitz, descended the Rhine to Bonn 
and joined the company there — Neefe assuming temporarily 
the direction of the music in the theatre — of which more in 
another place. 

No record has been found of the repertory of the Bonn 
theatre for the season 1779-1780, except that the opening 
piece on December 3, on the evening after the Elector’s 
return from Munster, was a prologue, “Wir haben Ihn 
wieder!” text by Baron vom Hagen, with airs, recitatives and 
choruses composed by Neefe; that the “Déserteur” was in the 
list, and finally Hiller’s “Jagd.” In June, 1781, the season 
being over, the company migrated to Pyrmont, from Pyrmont 
to Cassel, and thence, in October, back to Bonn. 

Another Busy Season at Bonn 

The season of 1781-’82 was a busy one; of musical dramas 
alone 17 are reported as newly rehearsed from September, 
1781, to the same time in 1782, viz: 


“Die Liebe Music by Gassmann 
unter den 


Handwerkern 
(“LAmore 
Artigiano”) 
“Robert und 
Calliste” 


“Der 
Alchymist” 


“Das 
tartarische 
Gesetz” 


“Der 
eifersüchtige 
Liebhaber” 
(“LAmant 
jaloux”) 


“Der 
Hausfreund” 

(“LAmi de la 
Maison”) 

“Die 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Guglielmi 


Schuster. 


d’Antoine 
(of Bonn) 


Gretry 


Gretry 


Gretry 


Freundschaft auf 
der Probe 
(“LAmitié a 
l’Epreuve”) 

“Heinrich und 
Lyda” 

“Die 
Apotheke” 

“Eigensinn und 


Launen der 
Liebe” 


“Romeo und 
Julie” 


“Sophonisba” 
(Deklamation mit 
Musik) 

“Lucille” 


“Milton und 
Elmire” 


“Die 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Neefe 


Neefe 


Deler 
(Teller, 
Deller?) 


Benda 


Neefe 


Grétry 


Mihl (or 
Mühle) 


Gretry 


Samnitische 
Vermahlungsfeier 
(“Le Marriage 
des Samnites”) 


“Ernst und 


” ss Gret 
Lucinde” ry 


“Günther von 
Schwarzburg” 


It does not follow, however, that all these operas, operettas 
and plays with music were produced during the season in 
Bonn. The company followed the Elector to Münster in June, 
1782, and removed thence to Frankfort-on-the-Main for its 
regular series of performances at Michaelmas. It came back 
to Bonn in the Autumn. 

The season 1782-’83 was as active as the preceding. Some 
of the newly rehearsed spoken dramas were “Sir John 
Falstaff,” from the English, translations of Sheridan’s “School 
for Scandal,” Shakespeare’s “Lear,” and “Richard III,” Mrs. 
Cowley’s “Who’s the Dupe?” and, of original German plays, 
Schiller’s “Fiesco” and “Die Rauber,” Lessing’s “Miss Sara 
Sampson,” Schroeder’s “Testament,” etc., etc. The number of 
newly rehearsed musical dramas — in which class are 
included such ballad operas as General Burgoyne’s “Maid of 
the Oaks” — reached twenty, viz: 


“Das Music by Wolf (of 
Rosenfest” Weimar) 


Holzbauer 


II 


“Azalia” 


“Die Sklavin” 


(La Schiava) 


“Zemire et 
Azor” 


“Das Mädchen 
im Eichthale” 
(“Maid of the 


Oaks”) 


“Der 


Kaufmann von 


Smyrna” 


“Die seidenen 


Schuhe” 


II 


Johann 
Küchler 
(Bassoonist 
in the Bonn 
chapel) 


Piccini 


Grétry 


d’Antoine 
(Captain in 
the army of 
the Elector 
of Cologne) 


J. A. Juste 
(Court 
Musician in 
The Hague) 

Alexander 
Frizer (or 
Fridzeri) 


“Die Reue vor 
der That” 


“Der 
Aerndtetanz” 
“Die 
Olympischen 
Spiele” 
(Olympiade) 
“Die Lugnerin 
aus Liebe” 
“Die 
Italienerin zu 
London” 


“Das gute 
Madchen” (La 
buona figliuola) 


“Der 
Antiquitaten- 
Sammler” 


“Die 


II 


„7 


II 


Desaides 


J. A. 
Hiller 


Sacchini 


Salieri 


Cimarosa 


Piccini 


Andre 


Mozart 


Entfuhrung aus 
dem Serail” 
“Die 
Eifersucht auf 
der Probe” (I 
Geloso in 
Cimento) 


“Rangstreit 
und Eifersucht 
auf dem Lande” 
(Le Gelosie 
villane) 


“Unverhofft 
kommt oft” (Les 
Evenements 
imprevus) 

“Felix, oder 
der Findling” 
(Felix ou l'Enfant 
trouve) 


“Die 


Anfossi 


Sarti 


Gretry 


Monsigny 


Gluck 


Pilgrimme von 
Mekka” 


But a still farther provision has been made for the 
Elector’s amusement during the season of 1783-’84, by the 
engagement of a ballet corps of eighteen persons. The titles 
of five newly rehearsed ballets are given in the report from 
which the above particulars are taken, and which may be 
found in the theatrical calendar for 1784. 

With an enlarged company and a more extensive repertory, 
preparations were made for opening the theatre upon the 
Elector’s return, at the end of October, from Munster to 
Bonn. But the relations of the company to the court have 
been changed. Let the “Theater-Kalender” describe the new 
position in which the stage at Bonn was placed: 


Bonn. His Electoral Grace, by a special condescension, had 
graciously determined to make the theatrical performances 
gratuitous and to that end has closed a contract with His 
Highness’s Theatrical Director Grossmann according to 
which besides the theatre free of rent, the illumination and 
the orchestra he is to receive an annual subvention for the 
maintenance of the company. On His Highness’s command 
there will be two or three performances weekly. By particular 
grace the director is permitted to spend several summer 
months in other places. 

An Influence on the Boy Beethoven 

The advantages of this plan for securing a good repertory, 
a good company and a zealous striving for improvement are 
obvious; and its practical working during this, its only, 


season, so far as can now be gathered from scanty records, 
was a great success. It will hereafter be seen that the boy 
Ludwig van Beethoven was often employed at the pianoforte 
at the rehearsals — possibly also at the performances of the 
company of which Neefe was the musical director. That a 
company consisting almost exclusively of performers who 
had passed the ordeal of frequent appearance on the stage 
and had been selected with full knowledge of the capacity of 
each, and which, moreover, had gained so much success at 
the Bonn court as to be put upon a permanent footing, must 
have been one of more than the ordinary, average excellence, 
at least in light opera, needs no argument. Nor need 
comments be made upon the influence which daily 
intercourse with it, and sharing in its labors, especially in the 
direction of opera, must have exerted upon the mind of a boy 
of twelve or thirteen years possessed of real musical genius. 

The theatrical season, and with it the company, came to an 
untimely end. Belderbusch died in January, 1784. Madame 
Grossmann died in childbed on March 28, and on April 15 the 
Elector followed them to another world. After the death of 
the Elector Maximilian Friedrich the Court Theatre was 
closed for the official mourning and the company dismissed 
with four weeks’ salary. 

It is consonant to the plan of this introductory chapter that 
some space be devoted to sketches of some of the principal 
men whose names have already occurred and to some notes 
upon the musical amateurs of Bonn who are known, or may 
be supposed, to have been friends of the boy Beethoven. 
These notices make no claim to the credit of being the result 
of original research; they are, except that of Neefe, little 


more than extracts from a letter, dated March 2, 1783, 
written by Neefe and printed in Cramer’s “Magazin der 
Musik” (Vol. I, p et seg.). At that time the “Capelldirector,” as 
Neefe calls him, was Cajetano Mattioli, born at Venice, 
August 7, 1750, whose appointments were concertmaster 
and musical director in Bonn, made on May 26, 1774 and 
April 24, 1777. 

He studied in Parma, says Neefe, with the first violinist 
Angelo Moriggi, a pupil of Tartini, and in Parma, Mantua and 
Bologna conducted grand operas like “Orfeo,” “Alceste,” etc., 
by the Chevalier Gluck with success. He owed much to the 
example set by Gluck in the matter of conducting. It must be 
admitted that he is a man full of fire, of lively temperament 
and fine feeling. He penetrates quickly into the intentions of 
a composer and knows how to convey them promptly and 
clearly to the entire orchestra. He was the first to introduce 
accentuation, instrumental declamation, careful attention to 
forte and piano, or all the degrees of light and shade in the 
orchestra of this place. In none of the qualifications of a 
leader is he second to the famed Cannabich of Mannheim. He 
surpasses him in musical enthusiasm, and, like him, insists 
upon discipline and order. Through his efforts the musical 
repertory of this court has been provided with a very 
considerable collection of good and admirable compositions, 
symphonies, masses and other works, to which he makes 
daily additions; in the same manner he is continually striving 
for the betterment of the orchestra. Just now he is engaged 
in a project for building a new organ for the court chapel. 
The former organ, a magnificent instrument, became a prey 


of the flames at the great conflagration in the palace in 1777. 
His salary is 1,000 fl. 

The chapelmaster (appointed May 26, 1774) was Mr. 
Andrea Lucchesi, born May 28, 1741, at Motta in Venetian 
territory. His teachers in composition were, in the theatre 
style, Mr. Cocchi of Naples; in the church style, Father 
Paolucci, a pupil of Padre Martini at Bologna, and afterwards 
Mr. Seratelli, Chapelmaster of the Duke of Venice. He is a 
good organist and occupied himself profitably with the 
instrument in Italy. He came here with Mr. Mattioli as 
conductor of an Italian opera company in 1771. Taken 
altogether he is a light, pleasing and gay composer whose 
part-writing is cleaner than that of most of his countrymen. 
In his church-works he does not confine himself to the strict 
style affected by many to please amateurs. Neefe enumerates 
Lucchesi’s compositions as follows: 9 works for the theatre, 
among them the opera “LiIsola della Fortuna” (1765), “Il 
Marito geloso” (1766), “Le Donne sempre Donne,” “Il 
Matrimonio per astuzia” (1771) for Venice, and the two 
composed at Bonn, “Il Natal di Giove” and “Linganno 
scoperto,” various intermezzi and cantatas; various masses, 
vespers and other compositions for the church; six sonatas 
for the pianoforte and violin; a pianoforte trio, four 
pianoforte quartets and several pianoforte concertos. His 
salary was 1,000 fl. 

Christian Gottlob Neefe’s Career 

The organist of the Court Chapel was Christian Gottlob 
Neefe, son of a poor tailor of Chemnitz in Saxony, where he 
was born February 5, 1748. He is one of the many instances 
in musical history in which the career of the man is 


determined by the beauty of his voice in childhood. At a very 
early age he became a chorister in the principal church, 
which position gave him the best school and musical 
instruction that the small city afforded — advantages so 
wisely improved as to enable him in early youth to gain a 
living by teaching. At the age of 21, with 20 thalers in his 
pocket and a stipend of 30 thalers per annum from the 
magistrates of Chemnitz, he removed to Leipsic to attend the 
lectures of the university, and at that institution in the course 
of time he passed his examination in jurisprudence. Upon 
this occasion he argued the negative of the question: “Has a 
father the right to disinherit a son for devoting himself to the 
theatre?” In Chemnitz Neefe’s teachers in music had been 
men of small talents and very limited acquirements, and even 
in Leipsic he owed more to his persevering study of the 
theoretical works of Marpurg and C. P E. Bach than to any 
regular instructor. But there he had the very great advantage 
of forming an intimate acquaintance with, and becoming an 
object of special interest to, Johann Adam Hiller, the 
celebrated director of the Gewandhaus Concerts, the then 
popular and famous composer, the introducer of Handel’s 
“Messiah” to the German public, the industrious writer upon 
music, and finally a successor of Johann Sebastian Bach as 
Cantor of the Thomas School. Hiller gave him every 
encouragement in his power in his musical career; opened 
the columns of his musical “Wochentliche Nachrichten” to his 
compositions and writings; called him to his assistance in 
operatic composition; gave him the results of his long 
experience in friendly advice; criticized his compositions, and 
at length, in 1777, gave him his own position as music 


director of Seyler’s theatrical company, then playing at the 
Linkische Bad in Dresden. Upon the departure of that troupe 
for Frankfort-on-the-Main, Neefe was persuaded to remain 
with it in the same capacity. He thus became acquainted with 
Fraulein Zinck, previously court singer at Gotha but now 
engaged for Seyler’s opera. The acquaintance ripened into a 
mutual affection and ended in marriage not long afterward. It 
is no slight testimony to the high reputation which he 
enjoyed that at the moment of Seyler’s flight from Frankfort 
(1779) Bondini, whose success had driven that rival from 
Dresden, was in correspondence with Neefe and making him 
proposals to resign his position under Seyler for a similar but 
better one in his service. Pending the result of these 
negotiations Neefe, taking his wife with him, temporarily 
joined Grossmann and Helmuth at Bonn in the same capacity. 
Those managers, who knew the value of his services from 
their previous experience as members of the Seyler troupe, 
paid a very strong, though involuntary, tribute to his talents 
and personal character by adopting such unfair measures as 
to compel the musician to remain in Bonn until Bondini was 
forced to fill his vacancy by another candidate. Having once 
got him, Grossmann was determined to keep him — and 
succeeded. 

As long as the Grossmann company remained undivided 
Neefe accompanied it in its annual visits to Munster and 
other places; — thus the sketch of his life printed sixteen 
years later in the first volume of the “Allgemeine 
Musikzeitung” of Leipsic bears date “Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
September 30, 1782”; but from that period save, perhaps, for 
a short time in 1783, he seems not to have left Bonn at all. 


There were others besides Grossmann and Helmuth who 
thought Neefe too valuable an acquisition to the musical 
circles of Bonn not to be secured. Less than a year and a half 
after his arrival there the minister Belderbusch and the 
countess Hatzfeld, niece of the Elector, secured to him, 
though a Protestant, an appointment to the place of court 
organist. The salary of 400 florins, together with the 700 
florins from Grossmann, made his income equal to that of the 
court chapelmaster. It is difficult now to conceive of the 
forgotten name of C. G. Neefe as having once stood high in 
the list of the first North German composers; yet such was 
the case. Of Neefe’s published compositions, besides the 
short vocal and clavier pieces in Hiller’s periodical, there had 
already appeared operettas in vocal score, “Die Apotheke” 
(1772), “Amor’s Guckkasten” (1772), “Die Einspruche” (1773) 
and “Heinrich und Lyda” (1777); also airs composed for 
Hiller’s “Dorf-Barbier” and one from his own republished 
opera “Zemire und Azor”; twelve odes of Klopstock — sharply 
criticized by Forkel in his “Musikalisch-Kritische Bibliothek,” 
much to the benefit of the second edition of them; and a 
pretty long series of songs. Of instrumental music he had 
printed twenty-four sonatas for pianoforte solo or with violin; 
and from Breitkopf and Hartel’s catalogues, 1772 and 1774, 
may be added the following works included neither in his 
own list nor that of Gerber: a partita for string quartet, 2 
horns, 2 oboes, 2 flutes and 2 bassoons; another for the same 
instruments minus the flutes and bassoons; a third for the 
string quartet and 2 oboes only, and two symphonies for 
string quartet, 2 horns, 2 oboes and 2 flutes. The 
“Sophonisbe” music was also finished and twenty years later, 


after Mozart had given a new standard of criticism, it was 
warmly eulogized in the “Allgemeine Musikzeitung” of 
Leipsic. At the date of his letter to Cramer (March 2, 1783) 
he had added to his published works “Sechs Sonaten am 
Clavier zu singen,” “Vademecum fur Liebhaber des Gesangs 
und Clavier,” the clavier score of “Sophonisbe,” and a 
concerto for clavier and orchestra. His manuscripts, he adds 
(Cramer’s “Magazine,” I; ), consist of (a) the scores of the 
operettas which had appeared in pianoforte arrangements; 
(b) the score of his opera “Zemire und Azor”; (c) the score of 
his opera “Adelheit von Veltheim”; (d) the score of a bardic 
song for the tragedy “The Romans in Germany”; (e) the 
scores of theatrical between-acts music; (f) the score of a 
Latin “Pater noster”; (g) various other smaller works. He had 
in hand the composition of the operetta “Der neue Gutsherr,” 
the pianoforte score of which, as also that of “Adelheit von 
Veltheim,” was about to be published by Dyck in Leipsic. A 
year before at a concert for amateurs at the house of Mr. von 
Mastiaux he had produced an ode by Klopstock, “Dem 
Unendlichen,” for four chorus voices and a large orchestra, 
which was afterwards performed in Holy Week in the 
Frauleinstiftskirche. In short, Neefe brought to Bonn a high- 
sounding reputation, talent, skill and culture both musical 
and literary, which made him invaluable to the managers 
when new French and Italian operas were to be prepared for 
the German stage; great facility in throwing off a new air, 
song, entr’acte or what not to meet the exigencies of the 
moment; very great industry, a cacoethes scribendi of the 
very highest value to the student of Bonn’s musical history in 
his time and a new element into the musical life there. This 


element may have seemed somewhat formal and pedantic, 
but it was solid, for it was drawn from the school of Handel 
and Bach. 

Music in Private Houses of Bonn 

Let us return to Neefe’s letter to Cramer again for some 
notices of music outside the electoral palace: 

Belderbusch, the minister, retained a quintet of wind- 
instruments, 2 clarinets, 2 horns and a bassoon. 

The Countess von Belderbusch, wife of a nephew of the 
minister, whose name will come up again, “plays skilfully 
upon the clavier.” 

The Countess von Hatzfeld, niece of the Elector, was 
“trained in singing and clavier playing by the best masters of 
Vienna to whom, indeed, she does very much honor. She 
declaims recitatives admirably and it is a pleasure to listen to 
her sing arias di parlante. She plays the fortepiano brilliantly 
and in playing yields herself up completely to her emotions, 
wherefore one never hears any restlessness or uneveness of 
time in her tempo rubato. She is enthusiastically devoted to 
music and musicians.” 

Chancellor and Captain von Schall “plays clavier and 
violin. Though not adept on either instrument he has very 
correct musical feeling. He knows how to appreciate the true 
beauties of a composition, and how to judge them, and has 
large historical and literary knowledge of music.” 


Frau Court Councillor von Belzer “plays the clavier and 
sings. She has a strong, masculine contralto of wide range, 
particularly downwards.” 


Johann Gottfried von Mastiaux, of the Finance Department 
and incumbent of divers high offices, is a self-taught 
musician. He plays several instruments himself and has given 
his four sons and a daughter the best musical instruction 
possible in Bonn. All are pianists and so many of them 
performers on other instruments that the production of 
quintets is a common family enjoyment. He is a devoted 
admirer of Haydn, with whom he corresponds, and in his 
large collection of music there are already 80 symphonies, 30 
quartets and 40 trios by that master. His rare and valuable 
instruments are so numerous “that he could almost equip a 
complete orchestra. Every musician is his friend and 
welcome to him.” 

Count Altstadter: “in his house one may at times hear a 
very good quartet.” 

Captain Dantoine, “a passionate admirer and knower of 
music; plays the violin and the clavier a little. He learned 
composition from the books of Marpurg, Kirnberger and 
Riepel. Formed his taste in Italy. In both respects the reading 
of scores by classical masters has been of great service to 
him.” Among his compositions are several operettas, 
symphonies and quartets “in Haydn’s style.” 

The three Messrs. Facius, “sons of the Russian agent here, 
are soundly musical; the two elder play the flute and the 
youngest plays the violoncello.” (According to Fischer the 
members of this family were visitors at the house of the 
Beethovens.) 

There are many more music-lovers here, but the majority 
of them are too much given to privacy, so far as their musical 
practice goes, to be mentioned here. Enough has been said to 


show that a stranger fond of music need never leave Bonn 
without nourishment. Nevertheless, a large public concert 
institution under the patronage of His Electoral Grace is still 
desirable. It would be one more ornament of the capital and 
a promoter of the good cause of music. 

What with the theatre, the court music, the musical 
productions in the church and such opportunities in private it 
is plain that young talent in those days in Bonn was in no 
danger of starvation for want of what Neefe calls 
“musikalische Nahrung.” 

So much upon the dramatis persone, other than the 
principal figure and his family. Let an attempt follow to 
describe the little city as it appeared in 1770 — in other 
words, to picture the scene. By an enumeration made in 
1789, the population of Bonn was 9,560 souls, a number 
which probably for a long series of years had rarely varied 
beyond a few score, more or less — one, therefore, that must 
very nearly represent the aggregate in 1770. For the town 
had neither manufactures nor commerce beyond what its 
own wants supported; it was simply the residence of the 
Elector — the seat of the court, and the people depended 
more or less directly upon that court for subsistence — as a 
wag expressed it, “all Bonn was fed from the Elector’s 
kitchen.” The old city walls — (the “gar gute Fortification, 
dass der Churfurst sicher genug darinnen Hof halten kann” 
of Johann Hubner’s description) — were already partially 
destroyed. Within them the whole population seems to have 
lived. Outside the city gates it does not appear that, save bya 
chapel or two, the eye was impeded in its Sweep across 
gardens and open fields to the surrounding villages which, 


then as now hidden in clusters of walnut and fruit trees, 
appeared, when looked upon from the neighboring hills, like 
islands rising upon the level surface of the plain. The great 
increase of wealth and population during the last 150 years 
in all this part of the Rhine valley under the influence of the 
wise national economy of the Prussian government, has 
produced corresponding changes in and about the towns and 
villages; but the grand features of the landscape are 
unchanged; the ruins upon the Drachenfels and Godesberg 
looked down, as now, upon the distant roofs and spires of 
Bonn; the castle of Siegburg rose above the plains away to 
the East; the chapel crowned the Petersberg, the church with 
the marble stairs the nearer Kreuzberg. 

A Prospect of Bonn in Beethoven’s Day 

The fine landing place with its growing trees and seats for 
idlers, the villas, hotels, coffee-houses and dwellings outside 
the old walls, are all recent; but the huge ferryboat, the 
“flying bridge,” even then was ever swinging like a pendulum 
from shore to shore. Steam as a locomotive power was 
unknown, and the commerce of the Rhine floated by the 
town, gliding down with the current on rafts or in clumsy but 
rather picturesque boats, or impelled against the stream by 
the winds, by horses and even by men and women. The 
amount of traffic was not, however, too great to be amply 
provided for in this manner; for population was kept down by 
war, by the hard and rude life of the peasant class, and by the 
influences of all the false national-economic principles of that 
age, which restrained commerce by every device that could 
be made to yield present profit to the rulers of the Rhine 
lands. Passengers had, for generations, no longer been 


plundered by mail-clad robbers dwelling upon a hundred 
picturesque heights; but each petty state had gained from 
the Emperor’s weakness “vested rights” in all sorts of 
custom-levies and taxes. Risbeck (1780) found nine toll- 
stations between Mayence and Coblenz; and thence to the 
boundary of Holland, he declares there were at least sixteen, 
and that in the average each must have collected 30,000 
Rhenish florins per annum. 

To the stranger, coming down from Mayence, with its 
narrow dark lanes, or up from Cologne, whose confined and 
pestiferously dirty streets, emitting unnamed stenches, were 
but typical of the bigotry, superstition and moral filth of the 
population — all now happily changed, thanks to a long 
period of French and Prussian rule — little Bonn seemed a 
very picture of neatness and comfort. Even its ecclesiastical 
life seemed of another order. The men of high rank in the 
church were of high rank also by birth; they were men of the 
world and gentlemen; their manners were polished and their 
minds enlarged by intercourse with the world and with 
gentlemen; they were tolerant in their opinions and liberal in 
their views. Ecclesiastics of high and low degree were met at 
every corner as in other cities of the Rhine region; but 
absence of military men was a remarkable feature. Johann 
Hubner gives the reason for this in few and quaint words:— 
“In times of war much depends upon who is master of Bonn, 
because traffic on the Rhine can be blockaded at this pass. 
Therefore the place has its excellent fortification which 
enables the Elector to hold his court in ample security within 
its walls. But he need not maintain a garrison there in time of 
peace, and in time of war troops are garrisoned who have 


taken the oath to the Emperor and the empire. This was 
settled by the peace of Ryswick as well as Rastatt.” 

While the improvement in the appearance of the streets of 
Bonn has necessarily been great, through the refitting or 
rebuilding of a large portion of the dwelling-houses, the plan 
of the town, except in those parts lying near the wall, has 
undergone no essential change, the principal one being the 
open spaces, where in 1770 churches stood. On the small 
triangular Romer-Platz was the principal parish church of 
Bonn, that of St. Remigius, standing in such a position that 
its tall tower looked directly down the Acherstrasse. In 1800 
this tower was set on fire by lightning and destroyed; six 
years later the church itself was demolished by the French 
and its stones removed to become a part of the fortifications 
at Wesel. On the small, round grass plot as one goes from the 
Munster church toward the neighboring city gate (Neuthor) 
stood another parish church — a rotunda in form — that of 
St. Martin, which fell in 1812 and was removed; and at the 
opposite end of the minster, separated from it only by a 
narrow passage, was still a third, the small structure 
dedicated to St. Gangolph. This, too, was pulled down in 
1806. Only the fourth parish church, that of St. Peter in 
Dietkirchen, is still in existence and was, at a later date, 
considerably enlarged. After the demolition of these 
buildings a new division of the town into parishes was made 
(1806). 


The city front of the electoral palace, now the university, 
was more imposing than now, and was adorned by a tall, 
handsome tower containing a carillon, with bells numerous 


enough to play, for instance, the overture to Monsigny’s 
“Deserter.” This part of the palace, with the tower and 
chapel, was destroyed by fire in 1777. 

The town hall, erected by Clemens August, and the other 
churches were as now, but the large edifice facing the 
university library and museum of casts, now occupied by 
private dwellings and shops, was then the cloister and 
church of the Franciscan monks. A convent of Capuchin nuns 
stood upon the Kesselgasse; its garden is now a bleaching 
ground. 

Holiday Times in the Little City 

Let the fancy picture, upon a fine Easter or Pentecost 
morning in those years, the little city in its holiday attire and 
bustle. The bells in palace and church tower ringing; the 
peasants in coarse but picturesque garments, the women 
abounding in bright colors, come in from the surrounding 
villages, fill the market-place and crowd the churches at the 
early masses. The nobles and gentry — in broad-flapped 
coats, wide waistcoats and knee-breeches, the entire dress 
often of brilliant colored silks, satins and velvets, huge, 
white, flowing neckcloths, ruffles over the hands, buckles of 
silver or even of gold at the knees and upon the shoes, huge 
wigs becurled and bepowdered on the heads, and 
surmounted by the cocked hat, when not held under the arm, 
a sword at the side, and commonly a gold-headed cane in the 
hand (and if the morning be cold, a scarlet cloak thrown over 
the shoulders) — are daintily picking their way to the palace 
to kiss His Transparency’s hand or dashing up to the gates in 
heavy carriages with white wigged and cocked-hatted 
coachmen and footmen. Their ladies wear long and narrow 


bodices, but their robes flow with a mighty sweep; their 
apparent stature is increased by very high-heeled shoes and 
by piling up their hair on lofty cushions; their sleeves are 
short, but long silk gloves cover the arms. The ecclesiastics, 
various in name and costume, dress as now, save in the 
matter of the flowing wig. The Elector’s company of guards is 
out and at intervals the thunder of the artillery on the walls is 
heard. On all sides, strong and brilliant contrasts of color 
meet the eye, velvet and silk, purple and fine linen, gold and 
silver — such were the fashions of the time — costly, 
inconvenient in form, but imposing, magnificent and marking 
the differences of rank and class. Let the imagination picture 
all this, and it will have a scene familiar to the boy 
Beethoven, and one in which as he grew up to manhood he 
had his own small part to play. 


Chapter II 


The Ancestral van Beethoven Family in Belgium — Removal of the Grandfather 
to Bonn — His Activities as Singer and Chapelmaster — Birth and Education of 
Johann van Beethoven — The Parents of the Composer. 


The Composer’s Belgian Ancestry 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century a family 
named van Beethoven lived in a village of Belgium near 
Louvain. A member of it removed to and settled in Antwerp 
about 1650. A son of this Beethoven, named William, a wine 
dealer, married, September 11, 1680, Catherine Grandjean 
and had issue, eight children. One of them, baptized 
September 8, 1683, in the parish of Notre Dame, now 
received the name Henry Adelard, his sponsors being 
Henry van Beethoven, acting for Adelard de Redincq, Baron 
de Rocquigny, and Jacqueline Grandjean. This Henry 
Adelard Beethoven, having arrived at man’s estate, took to 
wife Maria Catherine de Herdt, who bore him twelve 
children — the third named Louis, the twelfth named Louis 
Joseph. The latter, baptized December 9, 1728, married, 
November 3, 1773, Maria Theresa Schuerweghs, and died 
November 11, 1808, at Oosterwyck. The second daughter, 
named like her mother Maria Theresa, married, September 
6, 1808, Joseph Michael Jacobs and became the mother of 
Jacob Jacobs, in the middle of the nineteenth century a 
professor of painting in Antwerp, who supplied in part the 
materials for these notices of the Antwerp Beethovens, 
although the principal credit is due to M. Léon de Burbure 
of that city. 


The certificate of baptism of Louis van Beethoven, third 
son of Henry Adelard, is to this effect: 

Antwerp, December 23, 1712 — Baptizatus, Ludovicus. 

Parents: Henricus van Beethoven and Maria Catherine 
de Hert. 


Sponsors: Petrus Bellmaert and Dymphona van 
Beethoven. 

It is a family tradition — Prof. Jacobs heard it from his 
mother — that this Louis van Beethoven, owing to some 
domestic difficulties (according to M. Burbure they were 
financial), secretly left his father’s house at an early age 
and never saw it again, although in later years an 
epistolary correspondence seems to have been established 
between the fugitive and his parents. Gifted with a good 
voice and well educated musically, he went to Louvain and 
applied for a vacant position as tenor to the chapter ad 
Sanctum Petrum, receiving it on November 2, 1731. A few 
days later the young man of 18 years was appointed 
substitute for three months for the singing master 
(Phonascus), who had fallen ill, as is attested by the 
minutes of the Chapter, under date November 2, 1731. 

The young singer does not seem to have filled the place 
beyond the prescribed time. By a decree of Elector 
Clemens August, dated March, 1733 (the month of Joseph 
Haydn’s birth), he became Court Musician in Bonn with a 
salary of 400 florins, a large one for those days, particularly 
in the case of a young man who only three months before 
had completed his 20th year. Allowing the usual year of 


probation to which candidates for the court chapel were 
subjected, Beethoven must have come to Bonn in 1732. 
This corresponds to the time spent at Louvain as well as to 
a petition of 1774, to be given hereafter, in which Johann 
speaks of his father’s “42 years of service.” There is 
another paper of date 1784 which makes the elder 
Beethoven to have served about 46 years, but this is from 
another hand and of less authority than that written by the 
son. 

Other Beethoven Families in Bonn 

What it was that persuaded Ludwig van Beethoven to go 
to Bonn is unknown. Gottfried Fischer, who owned the 
house in the Rheingasse in which two generations of 
Beethovens lived, professed to know that Elector Clemens 
August learned to know him as a good singer at Liege and 
for that reason called him to Bonn. That is not impossible, 
whether the Elector went to Louvain or Ludwig introduced 
himself to him at Liege. But it is significant that another 
branch of the Beethoven family was already represented at 
Bonn. Michael van Beethoven was born in Malines in 
February, 1684. He was a son of Cornelius van Beethoven 
and Catherine Leempoel, and beyond doubt, as the later 
associations in Bonn prove, closely related to the Antwerp 
branch of the family. Michael van Beethoven married Maria 
Ludovica Stuykers (or Stuykens) on October 8, 1707. His 
eldest son also bore the name of Cornelius (born in 
September, 1708, in Malines) and there were four other 
sons born to him during his stay in Malines, among them 
two who were named Louis, up to 1715. At a date which is 


uncertain, this family removed to Bonn. There Cornelius, on 
February 20, 1734, married a widow named Helena de la 
Porte (née Calem), in the church of St. Gangolph, Ludwig 
van Beethoven, the young court singer, being one of the 
witnesses. In August of the same year Cornelius was proxy 
for his father (who, evidently, had not yet come to Bonn), as 
godfather for Ludwig’s first child. Later, after his son had 
established a household, he removed to Bonn, for Michael 
van Beethoven died in June, 1749, in Bonn, and in 
December of the same year Maria Ludovica Stuykens (sic), 
“the Widow van Beethoven.” Cornelius became a citizen of 
Bonn on January 17, 1736, on the ground that he had 
married the widow of a citizen, and in 1738 he stands alone 
as representative of the name in the list of Bonn’s citizens. 
He seems to have been a merchant, and is probably the 
man who figures in the annual accounts of Clemens August 
as purveyor of candles. He lost his wife, and for a second 
married Anna Barbara Marx, virgo, on July 5, 1755, who 
bore him two daughters (1756 and 1759), both of whom 
died young and for both of whom Ludwig van Beethoven 
was sponsor. Cornelius died in 1764 and his wife in 1765, 
and with this the Malines branch of the family ended. 
Which one of the two cousins (for so we may in a general 
way consider them) came to Bonn, Ludwig or Cornelius, 
must be left to conjecture. There is evidence in favor of the 
former in the circumstance that Cornelius does not appear 
as witness at the marriage of Ludwig in 1733. If Ludwig 
was the earlier arrival, then the story of his call by the 
Elector may be true; he was not disappointed in his hope of 


being able to make his way by reason of his knowledge of 
music and singing. 

The next recorded fact in his history may be seen in the 
ancient register of the parish of St. Remigius, now 
preserved in the town hall of Bonn. It is the marriage on 
September 7, 1733, of Ludwig van Beethoven and Maria 
Josepha Poll, the husband not yet 21 years of age, the wife 
19. Then follows in the records of baptisms in the parish: 

1734, August 8. 


Parents: Baptized: Sponsors: 
Maria 
Bernardina 
M 
Ludwig van ie 
Maria Michael van 
Beethoven, 
Bernardina Beethoven; 
Maria 
Ludovica. in his place 
Josepha Poll. l 
Cornelius 
van 
Beethoven. 


The child Bernardina died in infancy, October 17, 1735. 
Her place was soon filled by a son, Marcus Josephus, 
baptized April 15, 1736, of whom the parents were 
doubtless early bereaved, for no other notice whatever has 


been found of him. After the lapse of some four years the 
childless pair again became parents, by the birth of a son, 
whose baptismal record has not been discovered. It is 
supposed that this child, Johann, was baptized in the Court 
Chapel, the records of which are not preserved in the 
archives of the town and seem to be lost; or that, possibly, 
he was born while the mother was absent from Bonn. An 
official report upon the condition and characters of the 
court musicians made in 1784, however, gives Johann van 
Beethoven born in Bonn and aged forty-four — thus fixing 
the date of his birth towards the end of 1739 or the 
beginning of 1740. 

The gradual improvement of the elder Beethoven’s 
condition in respect of both emolument and social position, 
is creditable to him alike as a musician and as a man. 
Poorly as the musicians were paid, he was able in his last 
years to save a small portion of his earnings; his rise in 
social position is indicated in the public records; — thus, 
the first child is recorded as the son of L. v. Beethoven 
“musicus”; as sponsor to the eldest daughter of Cornelius 
van Beethoven, he appears as “Dominus” van Beethoven; — 
to the second as “Musicus Aulicus”; in 1761 he becomes 
“Herr Kapellmeister,” and his name appears in the Court 
Calendar of the same year, third in a list of twenty-eight 
“Hommes de chambre honoraires.” Of the elder 
Beethoven’s appointment as head of the court music no 
other particulars have been obtained than those to be 
found in his petition and the accompanying decree printed 
in Chapter I. From these papers it appears that the bass 


singer has had the promise of the place from Clemens 
August as successor to Zudoli, but that the Elector, when 
the vacancy occurred, changed his mind and gave it to his 
favorite young violinist Touchemoulin, who held the 
position for so short a time, however, that his name never 
appears as chapelmaster in the Court Calendar, he having 
resigned on account of the reduction of his salary by 
Belderbusch, prime minister of the new Elector who just at 
that period succeeded Clemens August. The elevation of a 
singer to such a place was not a very uncommon event in 
those days, but that a chapelmaster should still retain his 
place as singer probably was. Hasse and Graun began their 
careers as vocalists, but more to the point are the instances 
of Steffani, Handel’s predecessor at the court of Hanover, 
and of Righini, successively chapelmaster at Mayence and 
Berlin. In all these cases the incumbents were 
distinguished and very successful composers. Beethoven 
was not. Wegeler’s words, “the chapelmaster and bass 
singer had at an earlier date produced operas at the 
National Theatre established by the Elector,” have been 
rather interpreted than quoted by Schindler and others 
thus: “it is thought that under the luxury-loving Elector 
Clemens August, he produced operas of his own 
composition” — a construction which is clearly forced and 
incorrect. Strange that so few writers can content 
themselves with exact citations! Not only is there no proof 
whatever, certainly none yet made public, that 
Chapelmaster van Beethoven was an author of operatic 
works, but the words in his own petition, “inasmuch as the 


Toxal must be sufficiently supplied with musique,” can 
hardly be otherwise understood than as intended to meet a 
possible objection to his appointment on the ground of his 
not being a composer. Wegeler’s words, then, would simply 
mean that he put upon the stage and conducted the 
operatic works produced, which were neither numerous 
nor of a very high order during his time. His labors were 
certainly onerous enough without adding musical 
composition. The records of the electoral court which have 
been described and in part reproduced in the preceding 
chapter, exhibit him conducting the music of chapel, 
theatre and “Toxal,” examining candidates for admission 
into the electoral musical service, reporting upon questions 
referred to him by the privy council and the like, and all 
this in addition to his services as bass singer, a position 
which gave him the principal bass parts and solos to sing 
both in chapel and theatre. Wegeler records a tradition that 
in Gassmann’s operetta “LAmore Artigiano” and 
Monsigny’s “Déserteur” he was “admirable and received 
the highest applause.” If this be true it proves no small 
degree of enterprise on his part as chapelmaster and of 
well-conserved powers as a singer; for these two operas 
were first produced, the one in Vienna, the other in Paris, 
in 1769, when Beethoven had already entered his fifty- 
eighth year. 

The words of Demmer in his petition of January 23, 1773, 
“the bass singer van Beethoven is incapacitated and can no 
longer serve as such,” naturally suggest the thought that 
the old gentleman’s appearance as Brunoro in Lucchesi’s 


“LInganno scoperto” in May, 1773, was a final compliment 
to his master, the Elector, upon his birthday. He did not live 
to celebrate another; the death of “Ludwig van Beethoven, 
Hoffkapellmeister,” is recorded at Bonn under date of 
December 24, 1773 — one day after the sixty-first 
anniversary of his baptism in Antwerp. 

Chapelmaster van Beethoven’s Trials 

At home the good man had his cross to bear. His wife, 
Josepha, who with one exception had buried all her 
children, and possibly on that very account, became 
addicted to the indulgence of an appetite for strong drink, 
was at the date of her husband’s death living as a boarder 
in a cloister at Cologne. How long she had been there does 
not appear, but doubtless for a considerable period. The 
son, too, was married, but though near was not in his 
father’s house. The separation was brought about by his 
marriage, with which the father was not agreed. The house 
in which the chapelmaster died, and which he occupied 
certainly as early as 1765, was that next north of the so- 
called Gudenauer Hof, later the post-office in the 
neighboring Bonngasse, and bore the number 386. The 
chapelmaster appears, upon pretty good evidence, to have 
removed hither from the Fischer house in the Rheingasse, 
where he is said to have lived many years and even to have 
carried on a trade in wine, which change of dwelling may 
have taken place in 1767. 

When one recalls the imposing style of dress at the era 
the short, muscular man, with dark complexion and very 
bright eyes, as Wegeler describes him and as a painting by 


Courtpainter Radoux, still in possession of his descendants 
in Vienna, depicts him, presents quite an imposing picture 
to the imagination. 

Of the early life of Johann van Beethoven there are no 
particulars preserved except such as are directly or 
indirectly conveyed in the official documents. Such of these 
papers as came from his own hand, if judged by the 
standard of our time, show a want of ordinary education; 
but it must not be forgotten that the orthography of the 
German language was not then fixed; nor that many a 
contemporary of his, who boasted a university education, or 
who belonged to the highest ranks of society, wrote in a 
style no better than his. This is certain: that after he had 
received an elementary education he was sent to the 
Gymnasium, for as a member of the lowest class (infima) of 
that institution he took part in September, 1750, as singer 
in the annual school play which it was the custom of the 
Muse Bonnenses to give. It would seem, therefore, that his 
good voice and musical gifts were appreciated at an early 
period. Herein, probably, is also to be found the reason why 
his stay at the gymnasium was not of long duration. The 
father had set him apart for service in the court music, and 
himself, as appears from the statements already printed, 
undertook his instruction; he taught him singing and 
clavier playing. Whether or not he also taught him violin 
playing, in which he was “capable,” remains uncertain. In 
1752, at the age of 12, as can be seen from his petition of 
March, 1756, and his father’s of 1764, he entered the 
chapel as soprano. According to Gottwald’s report of 1756 


he had served “about 2 years”; the contradiction is 
probably explained by an interruption caused by the 
mutation of his voice. At the age of 16, he received his 
decretum as “accessist” on the score of his skill in singing 
and his experience already acquired, including his 
capability on the violin, which was the basis of the decree 
of April 24, 1764, granting him a salary of 100 rth. per 
annum. 

So, at the age of 22, the young man received the promise 
of a salary, and at 24 obtained one of 100 thalers. In 1769, 
he received an increase of 25 fl., and 50 fl. more by the 
decree of April 3, 1772. He had, moreover, an opportunity 
to gain something by teaching. Not only did he give lessons 
in singing and clavier playing to the children of prominent 
families of the city, but he also frequently was called on to 
prepare young musicians for service in the chapel. Thus 
Demmer, says the memorandum heretofore given, “paid 6 
rth. to young Mr. Beethoven for 3 months”; and a year later 
the following resolve of the privy council was passed: 

Ad Suppl. Joan Beethoven 

The demands of the suppliant having been found to be 
correct, the Electoral Treasury is commanded to satisfy the 
debt by the usual withdrawal of the sum from the salary of 
the defendant. 

Bonn, May 24, 1775. 

Attest. P. 

which probably refers to a debt contracted by one of the 
women of the court chapel. A few years later, as we have 
seen, he seems to have been intrusted with the training of 


Johanna Helena Averdonck, whom he brought forward as 
his pupil in March, 1778, and the singer Gazzenello was his 
pupil before she went elsewhere. It was largely his own 
fault that the musically gifted man was unfortunate in both 
domestic and official relations. His intemperance in drink, 
probably inherited from his mother but attributed by old 
Fischer to the wine trade in which his father embarked, 
made itself apparent at an early date, and by yielding to it 
more and more as he grew older he undoubtedly impaired 
his voice and did much to bring about his later condition of 
poverty. How it finally led to a catastrophe we shall see 
later. According to the testimony of the widow Karth, he 
was a tall, handsome man, and wore powdered hair in his 
later years. Fischer does not wholly agree with her: “of 
medium height, longish face, broad forehead, round nose, 
broad shoulders, serious eyes, face somewhat scarred, thin 
pigtail.” Three and a half years after obtaining his salary of 
100 th. he ventured to marry. Heinrich Kewerich, the father 
of his wife, was head cook in that palace at Ehrenbreitstein 
in which Clemens danced himself out of this world, but he 
died before that event took place. His wife, as the church 
records testify, was Anna Clara Daubach. Her daughter 
Maria Magdalena, born December 19, 1746, married a 
certain Johann Laym, valet of the Elector of Tréves, on 
January 30, 1763. On November 28, 1765, the husband 
died, and Maria Magdalena was a widow before she had 
completed her 19th year. In a little less than two years the 
marriage register of St. Remigius, at Bonn, was enriched by 
this entry: 


The Parents of the Composer 

12ma_ 9bris. Praevia Dispensatione super 3bus 
denuntiationibus copulavi D. Joannem van Beethoven, Dni. 
Ludovici van Beethoven et Mariae Josephae Poll conjugum 
filium legitimum, et Mariam Magdalenam Keferich viduam 
Leym ex Ehrenbreitstein, Henrici Keferich et annae clarae 
Westorffs filiam legitimam. Coram testibus Josepho 
clemente Belseroski et philippo Salomon. 

That is, Johann van Beethoven has married the young 
widow Laym. 

How it came that the marriage took place in Bonn 
instead of the home of the bride we are told by Fischer. 
Chapelmaster van Beethoven was not at all agreed that his 
son should marry a woman of a lower station in life than his 
own. He did not continue his opposition against the fixed 
determination of his son; but it is to be surmised that he 
would not have attended a ceremony in Ehrenbreitstein, 
and hence the matter was disposed of quickly in Bonn. 
After the wedding the young pair paid a visit of a few days’ 
duration to Ehrenbreitstein. 

Character of Mme. van Beethoven 

Fischer describes Madame van Beethoven as a 
“handsome, slender person” and tells of her “rather tall, 
longish face, a nose somewhat bent (gehoffelt, in the 
dialect of Bonn), spare, earnest eyes.” Cacilia Fischer could 
not recall that she had ever seen Madame van Beethoven 
laugh; “she was always serious.” Her life’s vicissitudes may 
have contributed to this disposition: — the early loss of her 
father, and of her first husband, and the death of her 


mother scarcely more than a year after her second 
marriage. It is difficult to form a conception of her 
character because of the paucity of information about her. 
Wegeler lays stress upon her piety and gentleness; her 
amiability and kindliness towards her family appear from 
all the reports; nevertheless, Fischer betrays the fact that 
she could be vehement in controversies with the other 
occupants of the house. “Madame van Beethoven,” Fischer 
continues, “was a clever woman; she could give converse 
and reply aptly, politely and modestly to high and low, and 
for this reason she was much liked and respected. She 
occupied herself with sewing and knitting. They led a 
righteous and peaceful married life, and paid their house- 
rent and baker’s bills promptly, quarterly, and on the day. 
She was a good, a domestic woman, she knew how to give 
and also how to take in a manner that is becoming to all 
people of honest thoughts.” From this it is fair to assume 
that she strove to conduct her household judiciously and 
economically; whether or not this was always possible in 
view of the limited income, old Fischer does not seem to 
have been informed. She made the best she could of the 
weaknesses of her husband without having been able to 
influence him; her care for the children in externals was 
not wholly sufficient. Young Ludwig clung to her with a 
tender love, more than to the father, who was “only 
severe”; but there is nothing anywhere to indicate that she 
exerted an influence upon the emotional life and 
development of her son, and in respect of this no wrong will 
be done her if the lower order of her culture be taken into 


consideration. Nor must it be forgotten that in all 
probability she was naturally delicate and that her health 
was still further weakened by her domestic troubles and 
frequent accouchements. The “quiet, suffering woman,” as 
Madame Karth calls her, died in 1787 of consumption at the 
age of 40 years. Long years after in Vienna Beethoven was 
wont, when among his intimate friends, to speak of his 
“excellent” (vortreffliche) mother. 

At the time when Johann van Beethoven married, there 
was quite a colony of musicians, and other persons in the 
service of the court, in the Bonngasse, as that street is in 
part named which extends from the lower extremity of the 
market-place to the Cologne gate. Chapelmaster van 
Beethoven had left the house in the Rheingasse and lived at 
No. 386. In the adjoining house, north, No. 387, lived the 
musical family Ries. Farther down, the east house on that 
side of the way before the street assumes the name 
Kolnerstrasse was the dwelling of the hornist, afterward 
publisher, Simrock. Nearly opposite the chapelmaster’s the 
second story of the house No. 515 was occupied (but not till 
after 1771) by the Salomons; the parterre and first floor by 
the owner of the house, a lace-maker or dealer in laces, 
named Clasen. Of the two adjoining houses the one No. 576 
was the dwelling of Johann Baum, a master locksmith, 
doubtless the Jean Courtin, “serrurier,” of the Court 
Calendar for 1773. In No. 617 was the family Hertel, twelve 
or fifteen years later living under the Beethovens in the 
Wenzelgasse, and not far off a family, Poll, perhaps 
relations of Madame Beethoven the elder. Conrad Poll’s 


name is found in the Court Calendars of the 1770’s as one 
of the eight Electoral “Heiducken” (footmen). In 1767 in 
the rear of the Clasen house, north there was a lodging to 
let; and there the newly married Beethovens began their 
humble housekeeping. Their first child was a son, Ludwig 
Maria, baptized April 2, 1769, whose sponsors, as may be 
read in the register of St. Remigius parish, were the 
grandfather Beethoven and Anna Maria Lohe, wife of Jean 
Courtin, the next-door neighbor. This child lived but six 
days. In two years the loss of the parents was made up by 
the birth of him who is the subject of this biography. 


Chapter III 


The Childhood of Beethoven — An Inebriate Grandmother and a Dissipated 
Father — The Family Homes in Bonn — The Boy’s Schooling — His Music 
Teachers — Visits Holland with his Mother. 


The Date of Beethoven’s Birth 

There is no authentic record of Beethoven’s birthday. 
Wegeler, on the ground of custom in Bonn, dates it the day 
preceding the ceremony of baptism — an opinion which 
Beethoven himself seems to have entertained. It is the 
official record of this baptism only that has been preserved. 
In the registry of the parish of St. Remigius the entry 
appears as follows: 


Parentes: Proles: Patrini: 
D: 

D: Joannes Ludovicus 
van Beethoven 17ma van 
& Helena Xbris. Beethoven & 
Keverichs, Ludovicus Gertrudis 
conjuges Müllers dicta 

Baums 


The sponsors, therefore, were Beethoven’s grandfather 
the chapelmaster, and the wife of the next-door neighbor, 
Johann Baum, secretary at the electoral cellar. The custom 


obtaining at the time in the Catholic Rhine country not to 
postpone the baptism beyond 24 hours after the birth of a 
child, it is in the highest degree probable that Beethoven 
was born on December 16, 1770. 

Of several certificates of baptism the following is copied 
in full for the sake of a remark upon it written by the 
master’s own hand: 


Department de Rhin et Moselle 
Mairie de Bonn. 


Extrait du Registre de Naissances de la Paroisse de St. 
Remy a Bonn. 

Anno millesimo septingentesimo septuagesimo, de 
decima septima Decembris baptizatus est Ludovicus. 
Parentes D: Joannes van Beethoven et Helena Keverichs, 
conjuges. Patrini, D: Ludovicus van Beethoven et Gertrudis 
Müllers dicta Baums. 


Pour extrait conforme 

délivré à la Mairie de Bonn. 
Bonn le 2 Juin, 1810. 
[Signatures and official seals.] 


On the back of this paper Beethoven wrote: 
1772 


“Es scheint der Taufschein nicht richtig, da noch ein 
Ludwig vor mir. Eine Baumgarten war glaube ich mein 


Pathe. 
Ludwig van Beethoven.” 


The composer, then, even in his fortieth year still 
believed the correct date to be 1772, which is the one given 
in all the old biographical notices, and which corresponds 
to the dates affixed to many of his first works, and indeed 
to nearly all allusions to his age in his early years. Only by 
keeping this fact in mind, can the long list of chronological 
contradictions, which continually meet the student of his 
history during the first half of his life, be explained or 
comprehended. Whoever examines the original record of 
baptism in the registry at Bonn, sees instantly that the 
certificate, in spite of Beethoven, is correct; but all possible 
doubt is removed by the words of Wegeler: 

Little Louis clung to this grandfather ... with the greatest 
affection, and, young as he was when he lost him, his early 
impressions always remained lively. He liked to speak of his 
grandfather with the friends of his youth, and his pious and 
gentle mother, whom he loved much more than he did his 
father, who was only severe, was obliged to tell him much 
of his grandfather. 

Had 1772 been the correct date the child could never 
have retained personal recollections of a man who died on 
December 24, 1773. A survey of the whole ground renders 
the conclusion irresistible that at the time when the boy 
began to attract notice by his skill upon the pianoforte and 
by the promise of his first attempts in composition, his age 
was purposely falsified, a motive for which may perhaps be 
found in the excitement caused in the musical world by the 


then recent career of the Mozart children, and in the 
reflection that attainments which in a child of eight or ten 
years excite wonder and astonishment are considered 
hardly worthy of special remark in one a few years older. 
There is, unfortunately, nothing known of Johann van 
Beethoven’s character which renders such a trick 
improbable. Noteworthy is it that, at first, the falsification 
rarely extends beyond one year; and, also, that in an official 
report in 1784 the correct age is given. Here an untruth 
could not be risked, nor be of advantage if it had been. 

Dr. C. M. Kneisel, who championed the cause of the 
house in the Bonngasse in a controversy conducted in the 
“Kolnische Zeitung” in 1845, touching the birthplace of 
Beethoven, remarks that the mother “was, as is known, a 
native of the Ehrenbreitstein valley and separated from her 
relatives; he (Johann van Beethoven) was without relatives 
and in somewhat straitened circumstances financially. 
What, then, was more natural than that he should invite his 
neighbor, Frau Baum, a respected and well-to-do woman, in 
whose house the baptismal feast was held, to be sponsor 
for his little son?” This last fact indicates clearly the 
narrowness of the quarters in which the young couple 
dwelt. Does it not also hint that the grandfather was now a 
solitary man with no home in which to spread the little 
feast? Let Johann van Beethoven himself describe the 
pecuniary condition in which he found himself upon the 
death of his father: 

Most Reverend Archbishop, Most Gracious Elector and 
Lord, Lord. 


Will Your Electoral Grace graciously be pleased to hear 
that my father has passed away from this world, to whom it 
was granted to serve his Electoral Grace Clemens August 
and Your Electoral Grace and gloriously reigning Lord Lord 
42 years, as chapelmaster with great honor, whose position 
I have been found capable of filling, but nevertheless I 
would not venture to offer my capacity to Your Electoral 
Grace, but since the death of my father has left me in needy 
circumstances my salary not sufficing and I compelled to 
draw on the savings of my father, my mother still living and 
in a cloister at a cost of 60 rth. for board and lodging each 
year and it is not advisable for me to take her to my home. 
Your Electoral Grace is therefore humbly implored to make 
an allowance from the 400 rth. vacated for an increase of 
my salary so that I may not need to draw upon the little 
savings and my mother may receive the pension graciously 
for the few years which she may yet live, to deserve which 
high grace it shall always be my striving. 


Your Electoral Grace’s 
Most humble and obedient 
Servant and musicus jean van Beethoven. 


There is something bordering on the comic in the 
coolness of the hint here given that the petitioner would 
not object to an appointment as his father’s successor, 
especially when it is remembered that Lucchesi and 
Mattioli were already in Bonn and the former had 
sufficiently proved his capacity by producing successful 
operas, both text and music, for the Elector’s delectation. 


The hint was not taken; what provision was granted him, 
however, may be seen from a petition of January 8, 1774, 
praying for an addition to his salary from that made vacant 
by the death of his father, and a pension to his mother who 
is kept at board in a cloister. A memorandum appears on 
the margin to the effect that the Elector graciously 
consents that the widow, so long as she remains in the 
cloister, shall receive 60 rth. quarterly. Another petition of a 
year later has been lost, but its contents are indicated in 
the response, dated June 5, 1775, that Johann van 
Beethoven on the death of his mother shall have the 
enjoyment of the 60 rth. which had been granted her. The 
death of the mother followed a few months later and was 
thus announced in the “Intelligenzblatt” of Bonn on 
October 3, 1775: “Died, on September 30, Maria Josepha 
Pals (sic), widow van Beethoven, aged 61 years.” In a list of 
salaries for 1776 (among the papers at Dusseldorf) for the 
“Musik Parthie” the salary of Johann van Beethoven is 
given at 36 rth. 45 alb. payable quarterly. The fact of the 
great poverty in which he and his family lived is manifest 
from the official documents (which confirm the many 
traditions to that effect) and from the more important 
recollections of aged people of Bonn brought to light in a 
controversy concerning the birthplace of the composer. For 
instance, Dr. Hennes, in his unsuccessful effort to establish 
the claims of the Fischer house in the Rheingasse, says: 
“The legacy left him (Johann van Beethoven) by his father 
did not last long. That fine linen, which, as I was told, could 
be drawn through a ring, found its way, piece by piece, out 


of the house; even the beautiful large portrait showing the 
father wearing a tasseled cap and holding a roll of music, 
went to the second-hand shop.” This is an error, though the 
painting may have gone for a time to the pawnbroker. 

From the Bonngasse the Beethovens removed, when, is 
uncertain, to a house No. 7 or No. 8 on the left as one 
enters the Dreieckplatz in passing from the Sternstrasse to 
the Munsterplatz. They were living there in 1774, for the 
baptism of another son on the 8th of April of that year is 
recorded in the register of the parish of St. Gangolph, to 
which those houses belonged. This child’s name was 
Caspar Anton Carl, the first two names from his sponsor 
the Minister Belderbusch, the third from Caroline von 
Satzenhofen, Abbess of Vilich. Was this condescension on 
the part of the minister and the abbess intended to soothe 
the father under the failure of his hopes of advancement? 
From the Dreieckplatz the Beethovens migrated to the 
Fischer house, No. 934 in the Rheingasse, so long held to 
be the composer’s birthplace and long thereafter 
distinguished by a false inscription to that effect. Whether 
the removal took place in Ludwig’s fifth or sixth year is not 
known; but at all events it was previous to the 2nd of 
October, 1776, for upon that day another son of Johann van 
Beethoven was baptized in the parish of St. Remigius by 
the name of Nicholas Johann. Dr. Hennes in his letter to the 
“Kolnische Zeitung” lays much stress upon the testimony of 
Cacilia Fischer. He says: “the maiden lady of 76 years, 
Cacilia Fischer, still remembers distinctly to have seen little 
Louis in his cradle and can tell many anecdotes about him, 


etc.” The mistake is easily explained without supposing any 
intentional deception: — 62 years afterwards she mistook 
the birth of Nicholas Johann for that of Ludwig. According 
to Fischer’s report the family removed from this house in 
1776 for a short time to one in the Neugasse, but returned 
again to the house in the Rheingasse after the palace fire in 
1777. One thought which suggests itself in relation to these 
removals of Johann van Beethoven may, perhaps, be more 
than mere fancy: that in expectation of advancement in 
position upon the death of his father he had exchanged the 
narrow quarters of the lodging in the rear of the Clasen 
house for the much better dwelling in the Dreieckplatz; but 
upon the failure of his hopes had been fain to seek a 
cheaper place in the lower part of the town down near the 
river. 

The Boy Beethoven’s Early Study 

There is nothing decisive as to the time when the musical 
education of Ludwig van Beethoven began, nor any positive 
evidence that he, like Handel, Haydn or Mozart, showed 
remarkable genius for the art at a very early age. Schlosser 
has something on this point, but he gives no authorities, 
while the particulars which he relates could not possibly 
have come under his own observation. Muller had heard 
from Franz Ries and Nicholas Simrock that Johann van 
Beethoven gave his son instruction upon the pianoforte and 
violin “in his earliest childhood.... To scarcely anything else 
did he hold him.” In the dedication of the pianoforte 
sonatas (1783) to the Elector, the boy is made to Say: 
“Music became my first youthful pursuit in my fourth year,” 


which might be supposed decisive on the point if his age 
were not falsely given on the title-page. This much is 
certain: that after the removal to the Fischer house the 
child had his daily task of musical study and practice given 
him and in spite of his tears was forced to execute it. 
“Cacilia Fischer,” writes Hennes (1838), “still sees him, a 
tiny boy, standing on a little footstool in front of the clavier 
to which the implacable severity of his father had so early 
condemned him. The patriarch of Bonn, Head Burgomaster 
Windeck, will pardon me if I appeal to him to say that he, 
too, saw the little Louis van Beethoven in this house 
standing in front of the clavier and weeping.” To this writes 
Dr. Wegeler: 

I saw the same thing. How? The Fischer house was, 
perhaps still is, connected by a passage-way in the rear 
with a house in the Giergasse, which was then occupied by 
the owner, a high official of the Rhenish revenue service, 
Mr. Bachen, grandfather of Court Councillor Bachen of this 
city. The youngest son of the latter, Benedict, was my 
schoolmate, and on my visits to him the doings and 
sufferings of Louis were visible from the house. 

It must be supposed that the father had seen indications 
of his son’s genius, for it is difficult to imagine such an one 
remaining unperceived; but the necessities of the family 
with the failure of the petition for a better salary — sent in 
just at the time when the Elector was so largely increasing 
his expenditures for music by the engagement of Lucchesi 
and Mattioli and in other ways — are sufficient reasons for 
the inflexible severity with which the boy was kept at his 


studies. The desire to say something new and striking on 
the part of many who have written about Beethoven has led 
to such an admixture of fact and fancy that it is now very 
difficult to separate them. One (Schlosser) tells his readers 
that “the greatest joy of the lad was when his father took 
him upon his knees and permitted him to accompany a 
song on the clavier with his tiny fingers,” while others tell 
the tale of his childhood in a manner to convey the idea 
that the father was a pitiless tyrant, the boy a victim and a 
slave — an error which a calm consideration of what is 
really known of the facts in the case at once dispels. There 
is but one road to excellence, even for the genius of a 
Handel or a Mozart — unremitted application. To this 
young Ludwig was compelled, sometimes, no doubt, 
through the fear or the actual infliction of punishment for 
neglect; sometimes, too, the father, whose habits were such 
as to favor a bad interpretation of his conduct, was no 
doubt harsh and unjust. And such seems to be the truth. At 
any rate, the boy at an early date acquired so considerable 
a facility upon the clavier that his father could have him 
play at court and when he was seven years old produce him 
with one of his pupils at a concert in Bonn. Here is the 
announcement of the concert as it was reproduced in the 
“Kolnische Zeitung” of December 18, 1870, from the 
original: 

AVERTISSEMENT 

To-day, March 26, 1778, in the musical concert-room in 
the Sternengasse the Electoral Court Tenorist, Beethoven, 
will have the honor to produce two of his scholars, namely, 


Mlle. Averdonck, Court Contraltist, and his little son of six 
years. The former will have the honor to contribute various 
beautiful arias, the latter various clavier concertos and 
trios. He flatters himself that he will give complete 
enjoyment to all ladies and gentlemen, the more since both 
have had the honor of playing to the greatest delight of the 
entire Court. 

Beginning at five o’clock in the evening. 

Ladies and gentlemen who have not subscribed will be 
charged a florin. Tickets may be had at the aforesaid 
Akademiesaal, also of Mr. Claren auf der Bach in 
Muhlenstein. 

Unfortunately we learn nothing concerning the pieces 
played by the boy nor of the success of his performance. 
That the violin as well as the pianoforte was practised by 
him is implicitly confirmed by the terms in which Schindler 
records his denial of the truth of the well-known spider 
story: “The great Ludwig refused to remember any such 
incident, much as the tale amused him. On the contrary, he 
said it was more to be expected that everything would have 
fled from his scraping, even flies and spiders.” 

Paucity of Intellectual Training 

The father’s main object being the earliest and greatest 
development of his son’s musical genius so as to make it a 
“marketable commodity,” he gave him no other school 
education than such as was afforded in one of the public 
schools. Fischer says he first attended a school in the 
Neugasse taught by a man named Huppert and thence 
went to the Munsterschule. Among the lower grade schools 


in Bonn was the so-called Tirocinium, a Latin school, which 
prepared pupils for the gymnasium but was not directly 
connected with it, but had its own corps of teachers, like 
the whole educational system of the period, under the 
supervision of the Academic Council established by Max 
Friedrich in 1777. The pupils learned, outside of the 
elementary studies (arithmetic and writing are said to have 
been excluded), to read and write Latin up to an 
understanding of Cornelius Nepos. Johann Krengel, a much 
respected pedagogue, was teacher at the time and was 
appointed municipal schoolmaster in 1783 by the Academic 
Council. In 1786 he transferred the school to the 
Bonngasse. To this school young Beethoven was sent; 
when, is uncertain. His contemporary and schoolfellow 
Wurzer, Electoral Councillor and afterwards president of 
the Landgericht, relates the following in his memoirs: 

One of my schoolmates under Krengel was Luis van 
Beethoven, whose father held an appointment as court 
singer under the Elector. Apparently his mother was 
already dead at the time, for Luis v. B. was distinguished by 
uncleanliness, negligence, etc. Not a sign was to be 
discovered in him of that spark of genius which glowed so 
brilliantly in him afterwards. I imagine that he was kept 
down to his musical studies from an early age by his father. 

Wurzer entered the gymnasium in 1781; Beethoven did 
not. This, therefore, must have been the time at which all 
other studies were abandoned in favor of music. In what 
manner his education was otherwise pieced out is not to be 
learned. The lack of proper intellectual discipline is 


painfully obvious in Beethoven’s letters throughout his life. 
In his early manhood he wrote a fair hand, so very different 
from the shocking scrawl of his later years as to make one 
almost doubt the genuineness of autographs of that period; 
but in orthography, the use of capital letters, punctuation 
and arithmetic he was sadly deficient all his life long. He 
was still able to use the French tongue at a later period, 
and of Latin he had learned enough to understand the texts 
which he composed; but even as a schoolboy his studies 
appear to have been made second to his musical practice 
with which his hours out of school were apparently for the 
most part occupied. He was described by Dr. Muller as “a 
shy and taciturn boy, the necessary consequence of the life 
apart which he led, observing more and pondering more 
than he spoke, and disposed to abandon himself entirely to 
the feelings awakened by music and (later) by poetry and to 
the pictures created by fancy.” Of those who were his 
schoolfellows and who in after years recorded their 
reminiscences of him, not one speaks of him as a 
playfellow, none has anecdotes to relate of games with him, 
rambles on the hills or adventures upon the Rhine and its 
shores in which he bore a part. Music and ever music; 
hence the power of clothing his thoughts in words was not 
developed by early culture, and the occasional bursts of 
eloquence in his letters and recorded conversations are 
held not to be genuine, because so seldom found. As if the 
strong mind, struggling for adequate expression, should not 
at times break through all barriers and overcome all 
obstacles! Urged forward thus by the father’s severity, by 


his tender love for his mother and by the awakening of his 
own tastes, the development of his skill and talents was 
rapid; so much so that in his ninth year a teacher more 
competent than his father was needed. 

Beethoven and van den Eeden 

The first to whom his father turned was the old court 
organist van den Eeden, who had been in the electoral 
service about fifty years and had come to Bonn before the 
arrival there of Ludwig van Beethoven, the grandfather. 
One can easily imagine his willingness to serve an old and 
deceased friend by fitting his grandson to become his 
successor; and this might account for Schlosser’s story that 
at first he taught him gratis, and that he continued his 
instructions at the command and expense of the Elector. 
The story may or may not be true, but nothing has been 
discovered in the archives at Dusseldorf confirming the 
statement; in fact concerning the time, the subjects and the 
results of van den Eeden’s instruction we are thrown 
largely upon conjecture. “In his eighth year,” says Maurer 
in his notices, “Court Organist van den Eeden took him as a 
pupil; nothing has been learned of his progress.” This, if 
Maurer was correct in stating his age, would have been 
about 1778. It is after this that Maurer refers to his study 
under Pfeiffer. Independently of all this Fischer says: “His 
father not being able to teach him more in music, and 
suspecting that he had talent for composition, took him at 
first to an aged master named Santerrini who instructed 
him for a while; but the father thought little of this teacher, 
did not consider him the right man and desired a change.” 


This desire resulted in securing Pfeiffer through the 
mediation of Grossmann. There was no musician Santerrini 
in the court chapel, but an actor, named Santorini, was a 
member of Grossmann’s troupe; he cannot be considered in 
this connection. There is evidently a confusion of names, 
and the whole context, especially the reference to the 
“aged master,” shows that no other than van den Eeden 
was meant by the teacher who gave instruction for a short 
time before Pfeiffer. 

Schlosser does not say that this instruction was on the 
organ and it is unlikely that the boy, who was destined for a 
more systematic instruction in pianoforte playing, was put 
at the organ at so early an age. It was a deduction, 
probably, from the fact that van den Eeden was an organist 
and that later Beethoven displayed a great deal of dexterity 
upon that instrument. It is noteworthy that Wegeler () says 
nothing definite as to whether or not Beethoven took 
lessons from van den Eeden; he merely thought it likely, 
because he knew no one else in Bonn from whom 
Beethoven could have learned the technical handling of the 
organ. But there were several such in Bonn irrespective of 
Neefe. Schindler makes certainty out of Wegeler’s 
conjecture and relates that Beethoven often spoke of the 
old organist when discoursing upon the proper position and 
movement of the body and hands in organ and pianoforte 
playing, he having been taught to hold both calm and 
steady, to play in the connected style of Handel and Bach. 
This may have been correct so far as pianoforte playing is 
concerned; but Schindler had little knowledge of 


Beethoven’s Bonn period, and the possibility of a confusion 
of names is not excluded even on the part of Beethoven 
himself, who received hints from several organists. Maurer, 
after speaking of Pfeiffer, continues as follows: “Van den 
Eeden remained his only teacher in thorough-bass. As a 
man of seventy he sent the boy Louis, between eleven and 
twelve years old, to accompany the mass and other church 
music on the organ. His playing was so astonishing that one 
was forced to believe he had intentionally concealed his 
gifts. While preluding for the Credo he took a theme from 
the movement and developed it to the amazement of the 
orchestra so that he was permitted to improvise longer 
than is customary. That was the opening of his brilliant 
career.” Maurer seems to know nothing of Neefe when he 
says that van den Eeden was Beethoven’s only teacher in 
thorough-bass. What he says, too, about the lad’s 
performance at the organ as substitute obviously rests 
upon a confounding of van den Eeden with another of 
Beethoven’s organ teachers — most likely Neefe. 

It is our conjecture that van den Eeden taught the boy 
chiefly and perhaps exclusively pianoforte playing, he being 
a master in that art; but his influence was small. It must be 
remembered that van den Eeden was a very old man, as 
whose successor Neefe had been chosen in 1781, and who 
died in June, 1782. Nowhere does he, like the other 
teachers of Beethoven, disclose individual traits; he is a 
totally colorless picture in the history of Beethoven’s youth. 
Nor does it appear that there was any intimacy between 
him and the Beethoven family, since otherwise he would not 


have been missing in the notices of Fischer, who does not 
even know his name. The judgment of the father that his 
instruction was inefficient was probably correct. 

Other Teachers of the Boy Beethoven 

A fitter master, it was thought, was obtained in Tobias 
Friedrich Pfeiffer, who came to Bonn in the summer of 
1779, as tenor singer in Grossmann and Helmuth’s 
theatrical company. Maurer, the violoncellist, in some 
reminiscences of that period communicated to this work by 
Professor Jahn, says that Pfeiffer was a skillful pianist and 
gave the boy lessons, but not at any regular hours. Often 
when he came with Beethoven, the father, from the wine- 
house late at night, the boy was roused from sleep and kept 
at the pianoforte until morning; — a course not particularly 
favorable to his progress at school, but one which may be 
readily credited in the light of what is known of Pfeiffer and 
Johann Beethoven, and one, moreover, which would cause 
the lessons to make an enduring impression upon the 
memory. There is some reason to think that the former was 
an inmate of the latter’s family, which adds probability to 
the story. Although Pfeiffer was in Bonn but one year, 
Wegeler affirms that “Beethoven owed most of all to this 
teacher, and was so appreciative of the fact that he sent 
him financial help from Vienna through Simrock.” To what 
extent Wegeler’s opinion as to Beethoven’s obligations is 
correct, it would be difficult to decide; but the utter 
improbability that a single year’s lessons from this man 
would profit a boy eight and a half to nine and a half years 
old, more than those from any other of his teachers, much 


longer and systematically continued, is manifest. About this 
time the young court musician Franz Georg Rovantini lived 
in the same house with Beethoven. He was the son of a 
violinist Johann Conrad Rovantini who had been called to 
Bonn from Ehrenbreitstein and who died in 1766. He was 
related to the Beethoven family. The young musician was 
much respected and sought after as teacher. According to 
the Fischer document the boy Beethoven was among his 
pupils, taking lessons on the violin and viola. But these 
lessons, too, came to an early end; Rovantini died on 
September 9, 1781, aged 24. 

A strong predilection for the organ was awakened early 
in the lad and he eagerly sought opportunities to study the 
instrument, apparently even before he became Neefe’s 
pupil. In the cloister of the Franciscan monks at Bonn there 
lived a friar named Willibald Koch, highly respected for his 
playing and his expert knowledge of organ construction. We 
have no reason to doubt that young Ludwig sought him out, 
received instruction from him and made so much progress 
that Friar Willibald accepted him as assistant. In the same 
way he made friends with the organist in the cloister of the 
Minorites and “made an agreement” to play the organ 
there at 6 o’clock morning mass. It would seem that he felt 
the need of familiarity with a larger organ than that of the 
Franciscans. On the inside of the cover of a memorandum 
book which he carried to Vienna with him is found the note: 
“Measurements (Fussmass) of the Minorite pedals in 
Bonn.” Plainly he had kept an interest in the organ. Still 
another tradition is preserved in a letter to the author from 


Miss Auguste Grimm, dated September, 1872, to the effect 
that Heinrich Theisen, born in 1759, organist at 
Rheinbreitbach near Honneck on the Rhine, studied the 
organ in company with Beethoven under Zenser, organist of 
the Munsterkirche at Bonn, and that the lad of ten years 
surpassed his fellow student of twenty. The tradition says 
that already at that time Ludwig composed pieces which 
were too difficult for his little hands. “Why, you can’t play 
that, Ludwig,” his teacher is said to have remarked, and the 
boy to have replied: “I will when I am bigger.” 

When Beethoven’s studies with van den Eeden began 
and ended, whether they were confined to the organ or 
pianoforte, or partook of both — these are undecided 
points. It does not appear that any instruction in 
composition was given him until he became the pupil of 
Neefe. In the facsimile which follows the part devoted to 
thorough-bass in the so-called “Studien,” the composer 
says: “Dear Friends: I took the pains to learn this only that 
I might write the figures readily and later instruct others; 
for myself I never had to learn how to avoid errors, for from 
my childhood I had so keen a sensibility that I wrote 
correctly without knowing it had to be so, or could be 
otherwise.” This lends plausibility, at least, to another 
anecdote related by Maurer concerning an alleged 
precocious composition by Beethoven: 

The Story of a First Composition 

About this time the English Ambassador to the Elector’s 
court, named Kressner, who had extended help to the 
Beethoven family, living scantily on a salary of 400 fl. [?], 


died. Louis composed a funeral cantata to his memory — 
his first composition. He handed his score to Lucchesi and 
asked him to correct the errors. Lucchesi gave it back with 
the remark that he could not understand it, and therefore 
could not comply with his request, but would have it 
performed. At the first rehearsal there was great 
astonishment at the originality of the composition, but 
approval was divided; after a few rehearsals the 
approbation grew and the piece was performed with 
general applause. 

George Cressener came to Bonn in the autumn of 1755, 
and died there January 17, 1781, in the eighty-first year of 
his age. The “about this time” in Maurer’s story agrees, 
therefore, well enough with that date; it is, however, a 
suspicious circumstance that Maurer had left the service 
and returned to Cologne in the Spring of 1780 and, 
therefore, was not eye-witness to the fact; and another that 
the circumstance was not remembered by other members 
of the court chapel, not even by Franz Ries, nor by Neefe, 
who, though not then a member, was already in Bonn. “In 
1780,” continues Maurer, “Beethoven got acquainted with 
Zambona, who called his attention to his neglected 
education, gave him lessons daily in Latin, Louis continuing 
a year (in six weeks he read Cicero’s letters!) — also logic, 
French and Italian — until Zambona left Bonn in order to 
become bookkeeper for Bartholdy in Muhlheim.” In the 
“Geheime Staats-Conferenz Protocollen,” May 20, 1787, 
one reads: “Stephan Zambona prays to be appointed, 
Kammerportier, etc.,” to which is appended the remark: 


“the request not granted.” Zambona is a name, too, which, 
half a dozen years later, often appears in the Bonn 
“Intelligenzblatt,” as that of a shopkeeper in the Market 
Place of that town. If the story of the cantata be doubtful, 
that of these private studies on the part of a boy in 
Beethoven’s position, only in his tenth year and a schoolboy 
then if ever, like Hamlet’s possible dreams in the sleep of 
death, must “give us pause.” 


Mother and son undertook a voyage to Holland in the 
beginning of the winter of 1781. The widow Karth, one of 
the Hertel family, born in 1780 and still living in Bonn in 
1861, passed her childhood in the house No. 462 
Wenzelgasse in the upper story of which the Beethovens 
then lived. One of her reminiscences is in place here. She 
distinctly remembered sitting, when a child, upon her own 
mother’s knee, and hearing Madame van Beethoven— “a 
quiet, suffering woman” — relate that when she went with 
her little boy Ludwig to Holland it was so cold on the boat 
that she had to hold his feet in her lap to prevent them 
from being frostbitten; and also that, while absent, Ludwig 
played a great deal in great houses, astonished people by 
his skill and received valuable presents. The circumstance 
of the cold feet warmed in the mother’s lap, is precisely one 
to fasten itself in the memory of a child and form a point 
around which other facts might cluster. 

Another incident related in connection with this journey 
to Holland — not as a fact, but as one which she had heard 
spoken of in her childhood — and one very difficult to 


comprehend, is, that some person, whether an envious boy 
or a heartless adult she could not tell, drew a knife across 
the fingers of Ludwig to disable him from playing! 


Chapter IV 


Beethoven a Pupil of Neefe — His Talent and Skill Put to Use — First Efforts at 
Composition — Johann van Beethoven’s Family — Domestic Tribulations. 


Christian Gottlob Neefe succeeded the persons mentioned 
as Beethoven’s master in music. When this tutorship began 
and ended, and whether or not it be true that the Elector 
engaged and paid him for his services in this capacity, as 
affirmed by divers writers — here again positive evidence is 
wanting. Neefe came to Bonn in October, 1779; received 
the decree of succession to the position of Court Organist 
on February 15, 1781, and was thus permanently engaged 
in the Elector’s service. The unsatisfactory nature of the 
earlier instruction, as well as the high reputation of Neefe, 
placed in the strongest light before the Bonn public by 
those proceedings which had compelled him to remain 
there, would render it highly desirable to Johann van 
Beethoven to transfer his son to the latter’s care. It would 
create no surprise should proof hereafter come to light that 
this change was made even before the issue of the decree 
of February 15, 1781; — that even then the pupil was 
profiting by the lessons of the zealous Bachist. Whether this 
was so or not, it was more than ever necessary that the 
boy’s talents should be put to profitable use, for the father 
found his family still increasing. The baptism of a daughter 
named Anna Maria Franciska after her sponsors Anna 
Maria Klemmers, dicta Kochs, and Franz Rovantini, court 
musician, is recorded in the St. Remigius register February 


23, 1779, and her death on the 27th of the same month. 
The baptism of August Franciscus Georgius van Beethoven 
— Franz Rovantini, Musicus Aulicus and Helene Averdonk, 
patrini, follows nearly two years later — January 17, 1781. 
There is no minister of State now to lend his name to a 
child of Johann van Beethoven, nor any lady abbess. 
Rovantini, one of the youngest members of the orchestra 
(relative and friend of the family), and a Frau Kochs, the 
young contralto, whose musical education the father had 
superintended, take their places — another indication that 
the head of the family is gradually sinking in social 
position. 

It is Schlosser who states that “the Elector urged Neefe 
to make it his particular care to look after the training of 
the young Beethoven.” How much weight is to be attached 
to this assertion of a man who hastily threw a few pages 
together soon after the death of the composer, and who 
begins by adopting the old error of 1772 as the date of his 
birth, and naming his father “Anton,” may safely be left to 
the reader. That the story may possibly have some 
foundation in truth is not denied; but the probabilities are 
all against it. Just in these years Max Friedrich is busy with 
his tric-trac, his balls, his new operettas and comedies, and 
with his notion of making the theatre a school of morals. 
The truth seems to be (and it is the only hypothesis that 
suggests itself, corresponding to the established facts), that 
Johann van Beethoven had now determined to make an 
organist of his son as the surest method of making his 
talents productive. The appointment of Neefe necessarily 


destroyed Ludwig’s hope of being van den FEeden’s 
successor; but Neefe’s other numerous employments would 
make an assistant indispensable, and to this place the boy 
might well aspire. It will be seen in the course of the 
narrative that Beethoven never had a warmer, kinder and 
more valuable friend than Neefe proved throughout the 
remainder of his Bonn life; that, in fact, his first 
appointment was obtained for him through Neefe, although 
this is the first hint yet published that the credit does not 
belong to a very different personage. What, then, so 
natural, so self-evident as that Neefe, foreseeing the 
approaching necessity of some one to take charge of the 
little organ in the chapel at times when his duties to the 
Grossmann company would prevent him from officiating in 
person, should gladly undertake the training of the 
remarkable talents of van den Eeden’s pupil with no wish 
for any other remuneration than the occasional services 
which the youth could render him? 

Neefe’s Influence on Beethoven 

Dr. Wegeler remarks: “Neefe had little influence upon the 
instruction of our Ludwig, who frequently complained of 
the too severe criticisms made on his first efforts in 
composition.” The first of these assertions is evidently an 
utter mistake. In 1793 Beethoven himself, at all events, 
thought differently: “I thank you for the counsel which you 
gave me so often in my progress in my divine art. If I ever 
become a great man yours shall be a share of the credit. 
This will give you the greater joy since you may rest 
assured,” etc. Thus he wrote to his old teacher. As to the 


complaint of harsh criticism it may be remarked that Neefe, 
reared in the strict Leipsic school, must have been greatly 
dissatisfied with the direction which the young genius was 
taking under the influences which surrounded him, and 
that he should labor to change its course. He was still a 
young man, and in his zeal for his pupil’s progress may well 
have criticized his childish compositions with a severity 
which, though no more than just and reasonable, may have 
so contrasted with injudicious praise from other quarters as 
to wound the boy’s self-esteem and leave a sting behind; 
especially if Neefe indulged in a tone at all contemptuous, a 
common fault of young men in like cases. Probably, in some 
conversation upon this point Beethoven may have 
remarked to Wegeler that Neefe had criticized him in his 
childhood rather too severely. 

But to return from the broad field of hypothesis to the 
narrow path of facts. “On this day, June 20, 1782,” Neefe 
writes of himself and the Grossmann company, “we entered 
upon our journey to Munster, whither the Elector also went. 
The day before my predecessor, Court Organist van den 
Eeden, was buried; I received permission, however, to leave 
my duties in the hands of a vicar and go along to 
Westphalia and thence to the Michaelmas fair at 
Frankfort.” The Dusseldorf documents prove that this vicar 
was Ludwig van Beethoven, now just eleven and a half 
years of age. In the course of the succeeding winter, Neefe 
prepared that very valuable and interesting communication 
to “Cramer’s Magazine” which has been so largely quoted. 
In this occurs the first printed notice of Beethoven, one 


which is honorable to head and heart of its author. He 
writes, under date of March 2, 1783: 

Louis van Beethoven, son of the tenor singer mentioned, 
a boy of eleven years and of most promising talent. He 
plays the clavier very skilfully and with power, reads at 
sight very well, and — to put it in a nutshell — he plays 
chiefly “The Well-Tempered Clavichord” of Sebastian Bach, 
which Herr Neefe put into his hands. Whoever knows this 
collection of preludes and fugues in all the keys — which 
might almost be called the non plus ultra of our art — will 
know what this means. So far as his duties permitted, Herr 
Neefe has also given him instruction in thorough-bass. He 
is now training him in composition and for his 
encouragement has had nine variations for the pianoforte, 
written by him on a march — by Ernst Christoph Dressler 
— engraved at Mannheim. This youthful genius is deserving 
of help to enable him to travel. He would surely become a 
second Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart were he to continue as 
he has begun. 

This allusion to Mozart, who had not then produced 
those immortal works upon which his fame now principally 
rests, speaks well for the insight of Neefe and renders his 
high appreciation of his pupil’s genius the more striking. 
Had this man then really so little influence upon its 
development as Wegeler supposed? 

That C. P E. Bach’s works were included in Neefe’s 
course of instruction is rendered nearly certain by the 
following facts: he was himself a devout student of them; 
the only reference to his father made by Beethoven in all 


the manuscripts examined for this work, an official 
document or two excepted, is upon an unfinished copy of 
one of Bach’s cantatas in these words: “Written by my dear 
father;” and one of the works most used by him in 
compiling his “Materialien fur Contrapunkt” in 1809 was 
Bach’s “Versuch uber die wahre Art das Clavier zu 
Spielen.” The unlucky remark of Wegeler, founded, too, 
possibly upon some expression of Beethoven’s in a moment 
of spleen, but certainly not in justice, has cast a shadow 
upon the relation between Neefe and his pupil. Writer after 
writer has copied without examining it. Does it bear 
examination? Possibly, if it be supposed to relate only to 
execution upon the pianoforte and organ; but in no other 
case. It is self-evident that serious study in the severe 
school of the Bachs was necessary to counteract the 
influence of the light and trivial music of the Bonn stage 
upon the young genius; and to Neefe the credit of seeing 
this and acting accordingly must be given. The reader’s 
attention is called particularly to the words “He is now 
training him in composition, and for his encouragement has 
had nine variations for the pianoforte written by him on a 
march by Dressler engraved at Mannheim,” in Neefe’s 
notice of Beethoven above cited, and the date of the article 
from which it is taken — March 2, 1783. Is it not perfectly 
clear that these variations have been recently composed, 
and very recently printed? Yet upon the title stands, “Par 
un jeune amateur, Louis van Beethoven, agé de dix ans.” If 
this were a solitary case of apparent discrepancy between 
the boy’s age and the year given it would attract and 


deserve no notice; but it is one of many and adds its weight 
to the evidence of that falsification already spoken of. 

A second work belonging to this period is a two-part 
fugue in D for the organ. 

Beethoven as Neefe’s Assistant 

To return to the young organist, who, since the 
publication of Wegeler’s “Notizen,” has always been 
supposed to have been placed at that instrument by the 
Elector Max Franz in the year 1785, as a method of giving 
him pecuniary aid without touching his feelings of pride 
and independence. The place of assistant to Neefe was no 
sinecure; although not involving much labor, it brought 
with it much confinement. The old organ had been 
destroyed by the fire of 1777, and a small chamber 
instrument still supplied its place. It was the constantly 
recurring necessity of being present at the religious 
services which made the position onerous. 

On all Sundays and regular festivals (says the Court 
Calendar) high mass at 11 a.m. and vespers at 3 
(sometimes 4) p.m. The vespers will be sung throughout in 
Capellis solemnibus by the musicians of the electoral court, 
the middle vespers will be sung by the court clergy and 
musicians chorally as far as the Magnificat, which will be 
performed musically. On all Wednesdays in Lent the 
Miserere will be sung by the chapel at 5 p.m. and on all 
Fridays the Stabat mater. Every Saturday at 3 p.m. the 
Litanies at the altar of Our Lady of Loretto. Every day 
throughout the year two masses will be read, the one at 9, 
the other at 11 — on Sundays the latter at 10. 


Such a programme gave the organist something at least 
to do, and when Neefe left Bonn for Munster, June 20, 
1782, he left his pupil no easy task. Before the close of the 
theatrical season of the next winter (1782-’83) the master 
was obliged to call upon the boy for still farther assistance. 
“In the winter of 1784,” writes the widow Neefe, “my 
husband of blessed memory was temporarily entrusted with 
the direction of the church music as well as other music at 
court while the Electoral Chapelmaster L. was absent on a 
journey of several months.” The date is wrong, for 
Lucchesi’s petition for leave of absence was granted April 
26, 1783. Thus overwhelmed with business, Neefe could no 
longer conduct at the pianoforte the rehearsals for the 
stage, and Ludwig van Beethoven, now 12 years old, 
became also “cembalist in the orchestra.” In those days 
every orchestra was provided with a harpsichord or 
pianoforte, seated at which the director guided the 
performance, playing from the score. Here, then, was in 
part the origin of that marvellous power, with which in later 
years Beethoven astonished his contemporaries, of reading 
and playing the most difficult and involved scores at first 
sight. The position of cembalist was one of equal honor and 
responsibility. Handel and Matthison’s duel grew out of the 
fact that the former would not leave the harpsichord on a 
certain occasion before the close of the performance. 
Gassmann placed the young Salieri at the harpsichord of 
the Imperial Opera House as the best possible means of 
training him to become the great conductor that he was. 
This was the high place of honor given to Haydn when in 


London. In Ludwig van Beethoven's case it was the place in 
which he, as Mosel says of Salieri, “could make practical 
use of what he learned from books and scores at home.” 
Moreover, it was a place in which he could, even in 
boyhood, hear to satiety the popular Italian, French and 
German operas of the day and learn to feel that something 
higher and nobler was necessary to touch the deeper 
feelings of the heart; a place which, had the Elector lived 
ten years longer, might have given the world another not 
merely great but prolific, nay inexhaustible, operatic 
composer. The cembalist’s duties doubtless came to an end 
with the departure of the Elector for Munster in May or 
June, and he then had time for other pursuits, of which 
composition was one. A song, “Schilderung eines 
Mädchens,” by him was printed this year in Bossler’s 
“Blumenlese für Liebhaber,” and a Rondo in C for 
pianoforte, anonymous, which immediately follows, was 
also of his composition. A more important work, which 
before the close of the year was published by Bossler with a 
magniloquent dedication to Max Friedrich, was the three 
sonatas for pianoforte, according to the title, if true, 
“composed by Ludwig van Beethoven, aged 11 years.” The 
reader can judge whether or not the 11 should be 12. 

To turn for a moment to the Beethoven family matters. 
This summer (1783) had brought them some sorrow again. 
The child Franz Georg, now just two and a half years old, 
died August 16th. This was another stroke of bad fortune 
which not only wounded the heart but added to the 
pecuniary difficulties of the father, who was now losing his 


voice and whose character is described in an official report 
made the next summer by the words “of tolerable conduct.” 
If the duties of Neefe during the last season had been 
laborious, in the coming one, 1783-’84, they were still more 
arduous. It was the first under the new contract by which 
the Elector assumed all the costs of the theatre, and a 
woman, Mme. Grossmann, had the direction. It was all- 
important to singers, actors and whoever was concerned 
that the result of the experiment should be satisfactory to 
their employer; and as the opera was more to his taste than 
the spoken drama, so much the more difficult was Neefe’s 
task. Besides his acting as chapelmaster in the place of 
Lucchesi, still absent, there was “every forenoon rehearsal 
of opera,” as Mme. Grossmann wrote to Councillor T., at 
which, of course, Neefe had to be present. There was ever 
new music to be examined, arranged, copied, composed — 
what not? — all which he must attend to; in short, he had 
everything to do which could be imposed upon a theatrical 
music director with a salary of 1,000 florins. It therefore 
became a busy time for his young assistant, who still had 
no recognition as member of the court chapel, not even as 
“accessist” — the last “accessist” organist was Meuris 
(1778) — and consequently no salary from the court. But he 
had now more than completed the usual year of probation 
to which candidates were subjected, and his talents and 
skill were well enough known to warrant his petition for an 
appointment. The petition has not been discovered; but the 
report made upon it to the privy council has been 
preserved, together with the following endorsement: “High 


Lord Steward Count von Salm, referring to the petition of 
Ludwig van Beethoven for the position of Assistant Court 
Organist, is of the humble opinion that the grace ought to 
be bestowed upon him, together with a small 
compensation.” This endorsement is dated “Bonn, February 
29, 1784.” The report upon the petition is as follows: 

Appointed Assistant Court Organist 

Most Reverend Archbishop and Elector, Most Gracious 
Lord, Lord. 

Your Electoral Grace has graciously been pleased to 
demand a dutiful report from me on the petition of Ludwig 
van Beethoven to Your Grace under date the 15th inst. 

Obediently and without delay (I report) that suppliant’s 
father was for 29 years, his grandfather for 46, in the 
service of Your Most Reverend Electoral Grace and Your 
Electoral Grace’s predecessors; that the suppliant has been 
amply proved and found capable to play the court organ as 
he has done in the absence of Organist Neefe, also at 
rehearsals of the plays and elsewhere and will continue to 
do so in the future; that Your Grace has graciously provided 
for his care and subsistence (his father no longer being 
able to do so). It is therefore my humble judgment that for 
these reasons the suppliant well deserves to have 
graciously bestowed upon him the position of assistant at 
the court organ and an increase of remuneration. 
Commending myself to the good will of Your Most Reverend 
Electoral Grace I am Your Most Reverend Grace’s 


most humble and obedient servant 
Sigismund Altergraff zu 


Salm und Reifferscheid. 


Bonn, February 23, 1784. 

The action taken is thus indicated: 

Ad Sup. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

On the obedient report the suppliant’s submissive prayer, 
granted. (Beruhet.) 

Bonn, February 29, 1784. 

Again, on the cover: 

Ad sup. 


Lud. van Beethoven, 
Granted. (Beruhet.) 


Sig. Bonn, February 29, 1784. 

The necessity of the case, the warm recommendation of 
Salm-Reifferscheid, very probably, too, the Elector’s own 
knowledge of the fitness of the candidate, and perhaps the 
flattery in the dedication of the sonatas — for these were 
the days when dedications but half disguised petitions for 
favor — were sufficient inducements to His Transparency at 
length to confirm the young organist in the position which 
Neefe’s kindness had now for nearly two years given him. 
Opinions differ as to the precise meaning of the word 
Beruhet (translated “granted” in the above transcripts); but 
this much is certain: Beethoven was not appointed assistant 
organist in 1785 by Max Franz at the instance of Count 
Waldstein, but at the age of 13 in the spring of 1784 by Max 


Friedrich, and upon his own petition supported by the 
influence of Neefe and of Salm-Reifferscheid. 

The appointment was made, but the salary had not been 
determined on when an event occurred which wrought an 
entire change in the position of theatrical affairs at Bonn: 
— the Elector died on April 15, and the theatrical company 
was dismissed with four weeks’ wages. There was no 
longer a necessity for a second organist; and fortunate it 
was for the assistant that his name came before Max 
Friedrich’s successor (in the reports soon to be copied) as 
being a regular member of the court chapel, although 
“without salary.” Lucchesi returned to Bonn; Neefe had 
nothing to do but play his organ, cultivate his garden 
outside the town and give music lessons. It was long before 
such a conjunction of circumstances occurred as would 
have led the economical Max Franz to appoint an organist 
adjunct. Happy was it, therefore, that one of the deceased 
Elector’s last acts secured young Beethoven the place. 

Early Efforts at Composition 

The excellent Frau Karth, born in 1780, could not recall 
to memory any period of her childhood down to the death 
of Johann van Beethoven, when he and his family did not 
live in the lodging above that of her parents. This fact, 
together with the circumstance that no mention is made of 
the Beethovens in the account of the great inundation of 
the Rhine in February, 1782, when all the families dwelling 
in the Fischer house of the Rheingasse were rescued in 
boats from the windows of the first story, added to the 
strong probability that Beethoven’s position was but the 


first formal step of the regular process of confirming an 
appointment already determined upon; — these points 
strongly suggest the idea that to Ludwig’s advancement his 
father owed the ability to dwell once more in a better part 
of the town, i.e., in the pleasant house No. 462 
Wenzelgasse. The house is very near the Minorite church, 
which contained a good organ, concerning the pedal 
measurements of which, as we have seen, Beethoven made 
a memorandum in a note-book which he carried with him to 
Vienna. In the “Neuen Blumenlese fur Klavierliebhaber” of 
this year, Part I, p and 19, appeared a Rondo for Pianoforte, 
in A major, “dal Sig’ van Beethoven”; and Part II, , the 
Arioso “An einen Säugling, von Hrn. Beethoven.” “Un 
Concert pour le Clavecin ou Fortepiano composé par Louis 
van Beethoven agé de douze ans,” 32 pp. manuscript 
written in a boy’s hand, may also belong to this year; and, 
judging by the handwriting, to the period may also be 
assigned a movement in three parts of four pages, formerly 
in the Artaria collection, without title, date or remark of 
any kind. 

The widow Karth perfectly remembered Johann van 
Beethoven as a tall, handsome man with powdered head. 
Ries and Simrock described Ludwig to Dr. Muller “as a boy 
powerfully, almost clumsily built.” How easily fancy 
pictures them — the tall man walking to chapel or 
rehearsal with the little boy trotting by his side, through 
the streets of Bonn, and the gratified expression of the 
father as the child takes the place and performs the duties 
of a man! 


Chapter V 


Maria Theresia — Appearance and Character of Elector Max Franz — Musical 
Culture in the Austrian Imperial Family — A Royal Violinist — His Admiration 
for Mozart — His Court Music. 


Maria Theresia was a tender mother, much concerned to 
see all her children well provided for in her lifetime and as 
independent as possible of her eldest son, the heir to the 
throne. This wish had already been fulfilled in the case of 
several of them.... The youngest son, Maximilian (born in 
Vienna, December 8, 1756), was already chosen coadjutor 
to his paternal uncle, Duke Karl of Lorraine, Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Order. But to provide a more bountiful and 
significant support, Prince Kaunitz formulated a plan which 
pleased the maternal heart of the monarch, and whose 
execution was calculated to extend the influence of the 
Court of Vienna in the German Empire. It was to bestow 
more ecclesiastical principalities upon the Archduke 
Maximilian. His eyes fell first upon the Archbishopric and 
Electorate of Cologne and the Archbishopric and 
Principality of Munster. These two countries had one and 
the same Regent, Maximilian Friedrich, descended from 
the Suabian family of Konigseck-Rothenfels, Counts of the 
Empire. In view of the advanced age of this ruler his death 
did not seem far distant; but it was thought best not to wait 
for that contingency, but to secure the right of succession 
at once by having the Archduke elected Coadjutor in 
Cologne and Munster. Their possession was looked upon as 
a provision worthy of the son of an Empress-Queen. As 


Elector and Lord of the Rhenish shore, simultaneously co- 
director of the Westphalian Circuit (a dignity associated 
with the archbishopric of Munster), he could be useful to 
his house, and oppose the Prussian influence in the very 
part of Germany where it was largest. 

Thus Dohm begins the seventh chapter of his 
“Denkwurdigkeiten” where, in a calm and passionless style, 
he relates the history of the intrigues and negotiations 
which ended in the election of Maria Theresia’s youngest 
son on August 7, 1780, as coadjutor to the Elector of 
Cologne and, on the 16th of the same month, to that of 
Munster, and secured him the peaceful and immediate 
succession when Max Friedrich’s functions should cease. 
The news of the election at Cologne reached Bonn on the 
same day about 1 o’clock p. m. The Elector proceeded at 
once to the Church of the Franciscans (used as the chapel 
since the conflagration of 1777), where a “musical ‘Te 
Deum’” was sung, while all the city bells were ringing. Von 
Kleist’s regiment fired a triple salvo, which the cannon on 
the city walls answered. At noon a public dinner was spread 
in the palace, one table setting 54, another 24 covers. In 
the evening at 8% o’clock, followed the finest illumination 
ever seen in Bonn, which the Elector enjoyed riding about 
in his carriage. After this came a grand supper of 82 
covers, then a masked ball “to which every decently clad 
subject as well as any stranger was admitted, and which 
did not come to an end till nearly 7 o’clock.” 

Max Franz, the New Elector 


Max Franz was in his twenty-eighth year when he came 
to Bonn. He was of middle stature, strongly built and 
already inclining to that corpulence which in his last years 
made him a prodigy of obesity. If all the absurdities of his 
eulogists be taken for truth, the last Elector of Cologne was 
endowed with every grace of mind and character that ever 
adorned human nature. In fact, however, he was a good- 
looking, kindly, indolent, somewhat choleric man; fond of a 
joke; affable; a hater of stiff ceremony; easy of access; an 
honest, amiable, conscientious ruler, who had the wisdom 
and will to supply his own deficiencies with enlightened 
and skilful ministers, and the good sense to rule, through 
their political foresight and sagacity, with an eye as much 
to the interests of his subjects as his own. 

In his boyhood he was rather stupid. Swinburne 
dismisses him in two lines: “Maximilian is a good-natured, 
neither here-nor-there kind of youth.” The brilliant, witty, 
shrewdly observant Mozart wrote to his father (Nov. 17, 
1781): “To whom God gives an office he also gives an 
understanding. This is really the case with the Archduke. 
Before he became a priest he was much wittier and more 
intellectual and talked less, but more sensibly. You ought to 
see him now! Stupidity looks out of his eyes; he talks 
eternally, always in falsetto; he has a swollen neck — in a 
word, the man is completely transformed.” His mother had 
supplied him with the best instructors that Vienna afforded, 
and had sent him travelling pretty extensively for an 
archduke in those days. One of his journeys was to visit his 
sister Marie Antoinette in Paris, where his awkwardness 


and breaches of etiquette caused as much amusement to 
the anti-Austrian party as they did annoyance to the Queen, 
and afterwards to his brother Joseph, when they came to 
his ears. 

In 1778 he was with Joseph in the campaign in Bavaria. 
An injury to his knee, caused by a fall of his horse, is the 
reason alleged for his abandonment of a military career; 
upon which he was prevailed upon, so the “Historisches 
Taschenbuch” (II, Vienna, 1806) expresses it, to become a 
candidate for the Coadjutorship of Cologne. If he had to be 
“prevailed upon” to enter the church, the more to his credit 
was the course he pursued when once his calling and 
election were sure. 

The rigid economy which he introduced at court 
immediately after his accession in 1784 gave rise to the 
impression that he was penurious. It may be said in his 
defence that the condition of the finances required 
retrenchment and reform; that he was simple in his tastes 
and cared nothing for show and magnificence, except upon 
occasions when, in his opinion, the electoral dignity 
required them. Then, like his predecessors, he was lavish. 
His personal expenses were not great, and he waited until 
his revenues justified it before he indulged to any great 
extent his passion for the theatre, music and dancing (stout 
as he was, he was a passionate dancer), and his table. He 
was, through the nature of his physical constitution, an 
enormous eater, though his drink was only water. 

The influence of a ruler upon the tone and character of 
society in a small capital is very great. A change for the 


better had begun during the time of Max Friedrich, but 
under his successor a new life entered Bonn. New objects 
of ambition were offered to the young men. The church and 
cloister ceased to be all in all. One can well understand 
how Wegeler in his old age, as he looked back half a 
century to the years when he was student and professor — 
and such a half-century, with its revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars, its political, religious and social changes! 
— should write (“Notizen,” ): “In fact, it was a beautiful and 
in many ways active period in Bonn, so long as the genial 
Elector, Max Franz, Maria Theresia’s youngest son and 
favorite, reigned there.” How strongly the improved tone of 
society impressed itself upon the characters of the young is 
discernible in the many of them who, in after years, were 
known as men of large and liberal ideas and became 
distinguished as jurists, theologians and artists, or in 
science and letters. These were the years of Beethoven’s 
youth and early manhood; and though his great mental 
powers were in the main exercised upon his art, there is 
still to be observed through all his life a certain breadth 
and grandeur in his intellectual character, owing in part, no 
doubt, to the social influences under which it was 
developed. 

It is highly honorable to the young Max Franz that he 
refused to avail himself of a privilege granted him in a 
Papal bull obtained for him by his mother — that of 
deferring the assumption of priestly vows for a period of 
ten years — but chose rather, as soon as he had leisure for 
the step, to enter the seminary in Cologne to fit himself for 


consecration. He entered November 29, rigidly submitted 
himself to all the discipline of the institution for the period 
of eight days, when, on December 8, the nuntius, Bellisoni, 
ordained him sub-deacon; after another eight days, on the 
16th, deacon; and on the 21st, priest; thus showing that if 
there be no royal road to mathematics, there is a railway 
with express train for royal personages in pursuit of 
ecclesiastical science. Returning to Bonn, he read his first 
mass on Christmas eve in the Florian Chapel. 

The cause of science and education the Elector had 
really at heart. In 1785 he had established a botanic 
garden; now he opened a public reading room in the palace 
library and sent a message to the theological school in 
Cologne, that if the improved course of instruction adopted 
in Austria was not introduced, he should found other 
seminaries. On the 26th of June he was present at the 
opening of a normal school; and on August 9th came the 
decree raising the Bonn Hochschule to the rank of a 
university by authority of an Imperial diploma. 

Upon the suppression of the Jesuits in 1774, Max 
Friedrich devoted their possessions and revenues to the 
cause of education. New professorships were established in 
the gymnasium and in 1777 an “Academy” was formed. This 
was the first step; the second was to found an independent 
institution called the Lyceum; and at his death an 
application was before the Emperor for a university 
charter. Max Franz pushed the matter, obtained the charter 
from his brother, and Monday, the 20th of November, 1786, 
was the day appointed for the solemn inauguration of the 


new institution. The Court Calendar for the next year 
names six professors of theology, six of jurisprudence, civil 
and ecclesiastical, four of medicine, and ten of philology 
and other branches of learning. In later editions new names 
are added; in that of 1790, Wegeler is professor of 
midwifery. 

Though economical, Max Franz drew many a man of 
superior abilities — men of letters and artists — to Bonn; 
and but for the bursting of the storm which was even then 
gathering over the French border, his little capital might 
well have had a place in German literary history not 
inferior to that of Weimar. Nor are instances wanting in 
which he gave generous aid to young talent struggling with 
poverty; though that he did so much for Beethoven as is 
usually thought is, at least, doubtful. 


This man, not a genius, not overwhelmingly great 
mentally, nor, on the other hand, so stupid as the stories 
told of his boyhood seem to indicate, but honest, well- 
meaning, ready to adopt and enforce wise measures 
devised by skilful ministers; easy, jocose and careless of 
appearances, very fond of music and a patron of letters and 
science, — this man, to whom in that period of vast 
intellectual fermentation the Index Expurgatorius was a 
dead letter, gave the tone to Bonn society. 

A Gifted Imperial Family 

That solid musical education which she had received 
from her father, Maria Theresia bestowed upon her 
children, and their attainments in the art seem to have 


justified the time and labor spent. In 1749, at the age of 
seven and six, Christina and Maria Elizabeth took part in 
one of the festive musical pieces; Marie Antoinette was 
able to appreciate Gluck and lead the party in his favor in 
later years at Paris. Joseph is as much known in musical as 
in civil and political history. When Emperor he had his daily 
hour of music in his private apartments, playing either of 
several instruments or singing, according to the whim of 
the moment; and Maximilian, the youngest, acquired a 
good degree of skill both in singing and in the treatment of 
his favorite instrument, the viola. Beethoven once told 
Schindler that the Elector thought very highly of 
Mattheson. In his reminiscences of a visit to Vienna in 
1783, J. F Reichardt gives high praise to the musical 
interest, skill and zeal of Emperor Joseph and his brother 
Archduke Maximilian, and a writer in “Cramer’s 
Magazine,” probably Neefe, tells of a “remarkable concert” 
which took place at court in Bonn on April 5, 1786, at 
which the Elector played the viola, Duke Albrecht the 
violin, “and the fascinating Countess Belderbusch the 
clavier most charmingly.” 

Maximilian had become personally acquainted with 
Mozart in Salzburg in 1775, where the young composer had 
set Metastasio’s “Il Re pastore” to music to be performed in 
his honor (April 23rd); from which time, to his credit be it 
said, he ever held the composer and his music in kindest 
remembrance. When in 1781 Mozart determined to leave 
his brutal Archbishop of Salzburg and remain in Vienna, 
the Archduke showed at all events a desire to aid him. 


Yesterday (writes the composer November 17, 1781) the 
Archduke Maximilian summoned me to him at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. When I entered he was standing before a 
stove in the first room awaiting me. He came towards me 
and asked if I had anything to do to-day? “Nothing, Your 
Royal Highness, and if I had it would always be a grace to 
wait upon Your Royal Highness.” “No; I do not wish to 
constrain anyone.” Then he said that he was minded to give 
a concert in the evening for the Court of Wurtemberg. 
Would I play something and accompany the aria? I was to 
come to him again at 6 o’clock. So I played there yesterday. 

Mozart was everything to him (continues Jahn); he 
signalized him at every opportunity and said, if he were 
Elector of Cologne, Mozart would surely be his 
chapelmaster. He had also suggested to the Princess (of 
Wurtemberg) that she appoint Mozart her music teacher, 
but received the reply that if it rested with her she would 
have chosen him; but the Emperor— “for him there is 
nobody but Salieri!” cries out Mozart peevishly — had 
recommended Salieri because of the singing, and she had 
to take him, for which she was sorry. 

Jahn gives no reason why Mozart was not engaged for 
Bonn. Perhaps he would have been had Lucchesi resigned 
in consequence of the reduction of his salary; but he kept 
his office of chapelmaster and could not well be dismissed 
without cause. Mattioli’s resignation was followed by the 
call of Joseph Reicha to the place of concertmaster; but for 
Mozart no vacancy occurred at that time. Maximilian was 
in Vienna during most of the month of October, 1785, and 


may have desired to secure Mozart in some way, but just at 
that time the latter was, as his father wrote, “over head and 
ears busy with the opera ‘Le Nozze di Figaro.’” Old 
Chapelmaster Bono could not live much longer; which gave 
him hope, should the opera succeed, of obtaining a 
permanent appointment in Vienna; and, in short, his 
prospects seemed just then so good that his determination 
— if he should really receive an offer from the Elector — to 
remain in the great capital rather than to take his young 
wife so far away from home and friends as the Rhine then 
was, and, in a manner, bury himself in a small town where 
so few opportunities would probably be given him for the 
exercise of the vast powers which he was conscious of 
possessing, need not surprise us. 

Was it the good or the ill fortune of the boy Beethoven 
that Mozart came not to Bonn? His marvellous original 
talents were thus left to be developed without the fostering 
care of one of the very greatest of musical geniuses, and 
one of the profoundest of musical scholars; but on the other 
hand it was not oppressed, perhaps crushed, by daily 
intercourse with that genius and scholarship. 

Maximilian, immediately after reaching Bonn as Elector, 
ordered full and minute reports to be made out concerning 
all branches of the administration, of the public and court 
service and of the cost of their maintenance. Upon these 
reports were based his arrangements for the future. Those 
relating to the court music are too important and 
interesting to be overlooked, for they give us details which 
carry us instantly into the circle which young Beethoven 


has just entered and in which, through his father’s 
connection with it, he must from earliest childhood have 
moved. They are three in number, the first being a list of all 
the individuals constituting the court chapel; the second a 
detailed description of the singers and players, together 
with estimates of their capabilities; the third consists of 
recommendations touching a reduction in salaries. A few 
paragraphs may be presented here as most intimately 
connected with significant personages in our history; they 
are combined and given in abstract from the first two 
documents. Among the tenors we find 

Father and Son in the Court Chapel 

J. van Beethoven, age 44, born in Bonn, married; his wife 
is 32 years old, has three sons living in the electorate, aged 
13, 10 and 8 years, who are studying music, has served 28 
years, salary 315 fl. “His voice has long been stale, has 
been long in the service, very poor, of fair deportment and 
married.” 

Among the organists: 

Christian Gottlob Neefe, aged 36, born at Chemnitz; 
married, his wife is 32, has served 3 years, was formerly 
chapelmaster with Seiler; salary 400 fl. “Christian Neffe, 
the organist, in my humble opinion might well be 
dismissed, inasmuch as he is not particularly versed on the 
organ, moreover is a foreigner, having no Meritten 
whatever and of the Calvinistic religion.” 

Ludwig van Beethoven, aged 13, born at Bonn, has 
served 2 years, no salary. “Ludwig Betthoven, a son of the 
Betthoven sub No. 8, has no salary, but during the absence 


of the chapelmaster Luchesy he played the organ; is of 
good capability, still young, of good and quiet deportment 
and poor.” 

One of the items of the third report, proposing 
reductions of salaries and removals, has a very special 
interest as proving that an effort was made to supplant 
Neefe and give the post of court organist to young 
Beethoven. It reads: 

Item. If Neffe were to be dismissed another organist 
would have to be appointed, who, if he were to be used only 
in the chapel could be had for 150 florins, the same is 
small, young, and a son of a court musici, and in case of 
need has filled the place for nearly a year very well. 

The attempt to have Neefe dismissed from the service 
failed, but a reduction of his salary to the pittance of 200 
florins had already led him to look about him to find an 
engagement for himself and wife in some theatre, when 
Maximilian, having become acquainted with his merits 
(notwithstanding his Calvinism), restored his former 
allowance by a decree dated February 8, 1785. When 
Joseph Reicha came to Bonn in Mattioli’s place is still 
undetermined with exactness; but a decree raising him 
from the position of concertmaster to that of concert 
director, and increasing his salary to 1,000 florins, bears 
date June 28, 1785. In the general payroll of this year 
Reicha’s salary is stated to be 666 thalers 52 alb., “tenorist 
Beethoven’s” 200 th., “Beethoven jun.” 100 th. 


Chapter VI 


Beethoven Again — The Young Organist — A First Visit to Vienna — Death of 
Beethoven’s Mother — Sympathetic Acquaintances — Dr. Wegeler’s “Notizen” 
— Some Questions of Chronology. 


Schindler records — and on such points his testimony is 
good — that he had heard Beethoven attribute the 
marvellous development of Mozart’s genius in great 
measure to the “consistent instruction of his father,” thus 
implying his sense of the disadvantages under which he 
himself labored from the want of regular and systematic 
musical training through the period of his childhood and 
youth. It is, however, by no means certain that had Ludwig 
van Beethoven been the son of Leopold Mozart, he would 
ever have acquired that facility of expression which 
enabled Wolfgang Mozart to fill up the richest and most 
varied scores almost as rapidly as his pen could move, and 
so as hardly to need correction — as if the development of 
musical idea was to him a work of mere routine, or 
perhaps, better to say, of instinct. Poeta nascitur non fit, 
not only in respect to his thoughts but to his power of 
clothing them in language. Many a man of profoundest 
ideas can never by any amount of study and practice 
acquire the art of conveying them in a lucid and elegant 
manner. On the other hand there are those whose thoughts 
never rise above the ordinary level, but whose essays are 
very models of style. Handel said of the elder Telemann, 
that he could compose in eight parts as easily as he 
(Handel) could write a letter; and Handel’s own facility in 


composition was something astonishing. Beethoven, on the 
contrary, as his original scores prove, earned his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. But no amount of native genius can 
compensate for the want of thorough training. If, therefore, 
it be true that nature had in some degree limited his 
powers of expressing his musical as well as his intellectual 
ideas, so much greater was the need that, at the age which 
he had now reached, he should have opportunity to 
prosecute uninterruptedly a more profound and systematic 
course of study. Hence, the death of Maximilian Friedrich, 
which must have seemed to the Beethovens at first a sad 
calamity, proved in the end a blessing in disguise; for while 
it did not deprive the boy of the pecuniary benefits of the 
position to which he had just been appointed, it gave him 
two or three years of comparative leisure, uninterrupted 
save by his share of the organist’s duties, for his studies, 
which there is every reason to suppose he continued under 
the guidance of his firm friend Neefe. 

These three years were a period of theatrical inactivity in 
Bonn. For the carnival season of 1785, the Elector engaged 
Bohm and his company, then playing alternately at 
Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle and Dusseldorf. This troupe during 
its short season may have furnished the young organist 
with valuable matter for reflection, for in the list of newly 
studied pieces, from October 1783 to the same month 1785 
— thus including the engagement in Bonn — are Gluck’s 
“Alceste” and “Orpheus,” four operas of Salieri (the 
“Armida” among them), Sarti’s “Fra due Litiganti” and 
“LIncognito” in German translation, Holzbauer’s “Gunther 


von Schwarzburg” and five of Paisiello’s operas. These 
were, says the report in the “Theater-Kalender” (1786), “in 
addition to the old and familiar French operettas, ‘Zémire 
et Azor’ ‘Sylvain,’ ‘Lucile, ‘Der Prachtige,’ ‘Der 
Hausfreund,’ etc., etc.” The three serious Vienna operas, 
“Alceste,” “Orpheus” and “Armida,” in such broad contrast 
to the general character of the stock pieces of the Rhenish 
companies, point directly to Maximilian and the Bonn 
season. The elector of Hesse-Cassel, being then in funds by 
the sale of his subjects to George III for the American 
Revolutionary War just closed, supported a large French 
theatrical company, complete in the three branches of 
spoken and musical drama and ballet. Max Franz, upon his 
return from Vienna in November, 1785, spent a few days in 
Cassel, and, upon the death of the Elector and the dismissal 
of the actors, a part of this company was engaged to play in 
Bonn during January and February, 1786. The 
performances were thrice a week, Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday, and, with but two or three exceptions, consisted 
of a comedy, followed by a light opera or operetta. The list 
contains eight of Grétry’s compositions, three by Desaides, 
two by Philidor, and one each by Sacchini, Champein, 
Pergolesi, Gossec, Frizieri, Monsigny and Schwarzendorf 
(called Martini) — all of light and pleasing character, and 
enjoying then a wide popularity not only in France but 
throughout the Continent. 

Meantime Grossmann had left Frankfort and with Klos, 
previously a manager in Hamburg, had formed a new 
company for the Cologne, Bonn and Dusseldorf stages. This 


troupe gave the Carnival performances in 1787, confining 
them, so far as appears, to the old round of familiar pieces. 

Each of these companies had its own music director. 
With Böhm was Mayer, composer of the “Irrlicht” and 
several ballets; with the French company Jean Baptiste 
Rochefort was “music-master”; and Grossmann had 
recently engaged Burgmuller, of the Bellomo company, 
composer of incidental music for “Macbeth.” Hence, during 
these years, Neefe’s public duties extended no farther than 
his service as organist, for Lucchesi and Reicha relieved 
him from all the responsibilities of the church and concert- 
room. 

That the organ service was at this time in part performed 
by the assistant organist is a matter of course; there is also 
an anecdote, related by Wegeler on the authority of Franz 
Ries, which proves it. On Tuesday, Friday and Saturday of 
Holy Week, portions of the Lamentations of Jeremiah were 
included in the chapel service, recited by a single voice, 
accompanied on the pianoforte (the organ being 
interdicted) to the familiar Gregorian chant tune. 

The Boy Organist Confounds a Singer 

On one occasion, in the week ending March 27, 1785, the 
vocalist was Ferdinand Heller, too good a musician to be 
easily disconcerted, the accompanist Ludwig van 
Beethoven, now in his fifteenth year. While the singer 
delivered the long passages of the Latin text to the reciting 
note the accompanist might indulge his fancy, restricted 
only by the solemnity fitted to the service. Wegeler relates 
that Beethoven 


asked the singer, who sat with unusual firmness in the 
tonal saddle, if he would permit him to throw him out, and 
utilized the somewhat too readily granted permission to 
introduce so wide an excursion in the accompaniment while 
persistently striking the reciting note with his little finger, 
that the singer got so bewildered that he could not find the 
closing cadence. Father Ries, the first violinist, then Music 
Director of the Electoral Chapel, still living, tells with 
details how Chapelmaster Lucchesi, who was present, was 
astonished by Beethoven’s playing. In his first access of 
rage Heller entered a complaint against Beethoven with the 
Elector, who commanded a simpler accompaniment, 
although the spirited and occasionally waggish young 
prince was amused at the occurrence. Schindler adds that 
Beethoven in his last years remembered the circumstance, 
and said that the Elector had “reprimanded him very 
graciously and forbidden such clever tricks in the future.” 

The date is easily determined: In Holy Week, 1784, 
neither Maximilian nor Lucchesi was in Bonn; in 1786 
Beethoven’s skill would no longer have astonished the 
chapelmaster. Of the other characteristic anecdotes related 
of Beethoven’s youth there is not one which belongs to this 
period (May, 1784-April, 1787), although some have been 
attributed to it by previous writers. 

Nothing is to be added to the record already made 
except that, on the authority of Stephan von Breuning, the 
youth was once a pupil of Franz Ries on the violin, which 
must have been at this time; that, according to Wegeler, his 
composition of the song “Wenn Jemand eine Reise thut” fell 


in this period, and that he wrote three pianoforte quartets, 
the original manuscript of which bore the following title: 
“Trois Quatuors pour Clavecin, violino, viola e basso. 1785. 
Composé par (de L.) Louis van Beethoven, agé 13 ans.” The 
reader will remark and understand the discrepancy here 
between the date and the author’s age. Were these quartets 
intended for publication and for dedication to Max Franz, 
as the sonatas had been for Max Friedrich? During their 
author’s life they never saw the light, but their principal 
themes, even an entire movement, became parts of future 
works. They were published in 1832 by Artaria and appear 
as Nos. 75 and 77, Series 10, in the Complete Works. 

One family event is recorded in the parish register of St. 
Remigius — the baptism of Maria Margaretha Josepha, 
daughter of Johann van Beethoven, on May 5, 1786. 

There is a letter from Bonn, dated April 8, 1787, in 
“Cramer’s Magazine” (II, 1385), which contains a passing 
allusion to Beethoven. It affords another glimpse of the 
musical life there: 

Our residence city is becoming more and more attractive 
for music-lovers through the gracious patronage of our 
beloved Elector. He has a large collection of the most 
beautiful music and is expending much every day to 
augment it. It is to him, too, that we owe the privilege of 
hearing often virtuosi on various instruments. Good singers 
come seldom. The love of music is increasing greatly 
among the inhabitants. The pianoforte is especially liked; 
there are here several Hammerclaviere by Stein of 
Augsburg, and other correspondingly good instruments.... 


The youthful Baron v. Gudenau plays the pianoforte right 
bravely, and besides young Beethoven, the children of the 
chapelmaster deserve to be mentioned because of their 
admirable and precociously developed talent. All of the 
sons of Herr v. Mastiaux play the clavier well, as you 
already know from earlier letters of mine. 

“This young genius deserves support to enable him to 
travel,” wrote Neefe in 1783. In the springtime of 1787 the 
young “genius” was at length enabled to travel. Whence or 
how he obtained the means to defray the expenses of his 
journey, whether aided by the Elector or some other 
Meecenas, or dependent upon the small savings from his 
salary and — hardly possible — from the savings from his 
music lessons painfully and carefully hoarded for the 
purpose, does not appear. The series of papers at 
Dusseldorf is at this point broken; so that not even the 
petition for leave of absence has been discovered. The few 
indications bearing on this point are that he had no farther 
aid from the Elector than the continued payment of his 
salary. What is certain is that the youth, now sixteen, but 
passing for a year or two younger, visited Vienna, where he 
received a few lessons from Mozart (Ries, in “Notizen,” 
page 86); that his stay was short, and that on his way home 
he was forced to borrow some money in Augsburg. 

When he made the journey is equally doubtful. Schindler 
was told by some old acquaintances of Beethoven “that on 
the visit two persons only were deeply impressed upon the 
lifelong memory of the youth of sixteen years: the Emperor 
Joseph and Mozart.” If the young artist really had an 


interview with the Emperor it must have occurred before 
the 11th of April, or after the 30th of June, for those were 
the days which began and ended Joseph’s absence from 
Vienna upon his famous tour to the Crimea with the 
Russian Empress Catharine; if before that absence, then 
Beethoven was at least three months in the Austrian capital 
and had left Bonn before the date of Neefe’s letter to 
“Cramer’s Magazine”; in which case how could the writer 
in speaking of his young colleague have omitted all mention 
of the fact? How, too, could so important a circumstance 
have been unknown to or forgotten by Dr. Wegeler and 
have found no place in his “Notizen,” which moreover, were 
prepared under the eyes of both Franz Ries and Madame 
von Breuning? It will soon be seen that Beethoven was 
again in Bonn before July 17 — a date which admits the 
bare possibility of the reported meeting with Joseph after 
his return from Russia. 

If an opinion, which, indeed, is little more than a 
conjecture, may be hazarded in relation with this visit, it is 
this: that if at any time the missing archives of Maximilian’s 
court should come to light it will be found that not until 
after the busy week for organists and chapelmusicians 
ending with Easter was leave of absence granted to 
Beethoven; and that, too, with no farther pecuniary aid 
from the Elector than possibly a quarter or two of his salary 
in advance. In 1787, Easter Monday fell upon the 9th of 
April, the day after the date of Neefe’s letter. Making due 
allowance of time for the necessary preparations for so 
important a journey, as in those days it was from Bonn to 


Vienna, it may be reasonably conjectured that some time in 
May the youth reached the latter city. 

Let another conjecture find place here: it is that Johann 
van Beethoven had not yet abandoned the hope of deriving 
pecuniary profit from the precocity of his son’s genius; that 
he still expected the boy, after replacing his hard organ- 
style of playing by one more suited to the character of the 
pianoforte, to make his dream of a wonder-child in some 
degree a reality. Hence — at what fearful cost to the father 
in his poverty we know not — Ludwig is sent to the most 
admirable pianist, the best teacher then living, Mozart. 

Beethoven’s Introduction to Mozart 

But enough of conjecture. The oft-repeated anecdote of 
Beethoven’s introduction to Mozart is stripped by Prof. 
Jahn of Seyfried’s superlatives and related in these terms: 

Beethoven, who as a youth of great promise came to 
Vienna in 1786 (?), but was obliged to return to Bonn after 
a brief sojourn, was taken to Mozart and at that musician’s 
request played something for him which he, taking it for 
granted that it was a show-piece prepared for the occasion, 
praised in a rather cool manner. Beethoven observing this, 
begged Mozart to give him a theme for improvization. He 
always played admirably when excited and now he was 
inspired, too, by the presence of the master whom he 
reverenced greatly; he played in such a style that Mozart, 
whose attention and interest grew more and more, finally 
went silently to some friends who were sitting in an 
adjoining room, and said, vivaciously, “Keep your eyes on 


him; some day he will give the world something to talk 
about.” 

Ries (“Notizen,” ) merely says: “During his visit to Vienna 
he received some instruction from Mozart, but the latter, as 
Beethoven lamented, never played for him.” Contrary to the 
conjecture above mentioned as to Johann van Beethoven’s 
object in sending his son to Vienna, it seems, from the 
connection in which Ries introduces this remark, that the 
instruction given by Mozart to the youth was confined to 
composition. The lessons given were few — a fact which 
accounts for the circumstance that no member of Mozart’s 
family in after years, when Beethoven had become world- 
renowned, has spoken of them. 

If it be considered that poor Mozart lost his beloved 
father on May 28, 1787, and that his mind was then fully 
occupied with his new operatic subject, “Don Giovanni,” it 
will not be thought strange that he did not exhibit his 
powers as a pianist to a youth just beginning with him a 
course of study in composition, especially as the pupil, in 
his eyes, was a little, undersized boy of 14 — as there is 
every reason to believe. That pupil’s power of handling a 
theme, since Mozart probably knew nothing of his five 
years’ practice at the organ and in the theatre, may well 
have surprised him; but in execution as a pianist he 
probably stood far, far below the master when at the same 
age, below the little Hummel (at that very time an inmate 
of Mozart’s family), and certainly below Cesarius Scheidl 
(forgotten name!) aged ten, who had played a pianoforte 
concerto between the parts of an oratorio no longer ago 


than the preceding 22nd of December in the grand concert 
of the “Society of Musicians.” Had not Beethoven’s visit 
been so abruptly, unexpectedly and sorrowfully brought to 
an end, he would, doubtless, have had nothing to regret on 
the score of his master’s playing. 

In some written talks to Beethoven in the years of his 
deafness, still preserved, are found two allusions at least 
made by his nephew to this personal acquaintance with 
Mozart. In the first case the words are these: “You knew 
Mozart; where did you see him?” In the other, two or three 
years later: “Was Mozart a good pianoforte player? It was 
then still in its infancy.” Of course Beethoven’s replies are 
wanting; and herewith is exhausted all that, during the 
researches for this work, has been found relating to his 
first visit in Vienna. The Vienna newspapers of the time 
contained notices of the “wonder-children” Hummel and 
Scheidl, but none whatever of Beethoven. 

Acquaintances in Augsburg 

That the youth in passing through Augsburg must have 
become acquainted with the pianoforte-maker Stein and his 
family is self-evident. There is something in a conversation- 
book which seems to prove this, and also to add evidence to 
the falsification of his age. It is this: in the spring of 1824 
Andreas Streicher and his wife — the same Stein’s “Madl” 
— whose appearance at the pianoforte when a child of 
eight and a half years is so piquantly described by Mozart, 
called upon Beethoven on their way from Vienna into the 
country. A few sentences of the conversation, written in the 
hand of the composer’s nephew, are preserved. The topic 


for a time is the packing of movables and Beethoven’s 
removal into country lodgings for the summer; and at 
length they come upon the instruments manufactured by 
Streicher; after which Carl writes: “Frau von Streicher says 
that she is delighted that at 14 years of age you saw the 
instruments made by her father and now see those of her 
son.” True, it may be said that this refers to Beethoven’s 
knowledge of the Stein “Hammerclaviere” then in Bonn; 
but to any one thoroughly conversant with the subject 
these words are, like lago’s “trifles light as air,” 
confirmation strong of the other view. His introduction to 
the family of the advocate Dr. Schaden in Augsburg, is 
certain. Reichardt was in that city in 1790 and wrote of 
Frau Nanette von Schaden as being of all the women he 
knew, those of Paris not excepted, far and away the 
greatest pianoforte player, not excelled perhaps, by any 
virtuoso in skill and certainty; also a singer with much 
expression and excellent declamation— “in every respect 
an amiable and interesting woman.” The earliest 
discovered letter of Beethoven to Schaden, and dated Bonn, 
September 15, 1787, proves the friendship of the Schadens 
for him and fully explains the causes of his sudden 
departure from Vienna and the abrupt termination of his 
studies with Mozart. 

I can easily imagine what you must think of me, and Ican 
not deny that you have good grounds for an unfavorable 
opinion. I shall not, however, attempt to justify myself, until 
I have explained to you the reasons why I hope my 
apologies will be accepted. I must tell you that from the 


time I left Augsburg my cheerfulness as well as my health 
began to decline; the nearer I came to my native city the 
more frequent were the letters from my father urging me to 
travel with all possible speed, as my mother was not in a 
favorable state of health. I therefore hurried forward as 
fast as I could, although myself far from well. My longing 
once more to see my dying mother overcame every obstacle 
and assisted me in surmounting the greatest difficulties. I 
found my mother still alive but in the most deplorable state; 
her disease was consumption, and about seven weeks ago, 
after much pain and suffering, she died. She was such a 
kind, loving mother to me, and my best friend. Ah, who was 
happier than I when I could still utter the sweet name, 
mother, and it was heard? And to whom can I now speak it? 
Only to the silent image resembling her evoked by the 
power of the imagination. I have passed very few pleasant 
hours since my arrival here, having during the whole time 
been suffering from asthma, which may, I fear, eventually 
develop into consumption; to this is added melancholy — 
almost as great an evil as my malady itself. Imagine 
yourself in my place, and then I shall hope to receive your 
forgiveness for my long silence. You showed me extreme 
kindness and friendship by lending me three Carolins in 
Augsburg, but I must entreat your indulgence for a time. 
My journey cost me a great deal, and I have not the 
smallest hopes of earning anything here. Fate is not 
propitious to me in Bonn. 


Pardon my detaining you so long with my chatter; it was 
necessary for my justification. 

I do entreat you not to deprive me of your valuable 
friendship; nothing do I wish so much as in some degree to 
become worthy of your regard. 

I am, with the highest respect 


Your most obedient servant and friend, 
L. v. Beethoven, 
Court Organist to the Elector of Cologne. 


Death of Beethoven’s Mother 

The Bonn “Intelligenzblatt” supplies a pendant to this 
sad letter:—”1787, July 17. Died, Maria Magdalena 
Koverich (sic), named van Beethoven, aged 49 years.” 
When Ferdinand Ries, some thirteen years later, presented 
his father’s letter of introduction to Beethoven in Vienna, 
the latter “read the letter through” and said: “I cannot 
answer your father just now; but do you write to him that I 
have not forgotten how my mother died. He will be satisfied 
with that.” “Later,” adds Ries, “I learned that, the family 
being greatly in need, my father had been helpful to him on 
this occasion in every way.” 

A petition of Johann van Beethoven, offered before the 
death of his wife, describing his pitiable condition and 
asking aid from the Elector, has not been discovered; but 
the substance of it is found in a volume of “Geheime Staats- 
Protocolle” for 1787 in form following: 

Your Elec. Highness has taken possession of this petition. 

July 24, 1787 


Court Musician makes obedient representation that he 
has got into a very unfortunate state because of the long- 
continued sickness of his wife and has already been 
compelled to sell a portion of his effects and pawn others 
and that he no longer knows what to do for his sick wife 
and many children. He prays for the benefaction of an 
advance of 100 rthlr. on his salary. 

No record is found in the Dusseldorf archives of any 
grant of aid to the distressed family; hence, so far as now 
appears, the only successful appeal for assistance was 
made to Franz Ries, then a young man of 32 years, who 
generously aided in “every way” his unfortunate colleague. 
Where then was the Breuning family? Where Graf 
Waldstein? To these questions the reply is that Beethoven 
was still unknown to them — a reply which involves the 
utter rejection of the chronology adopted by Dr. Wegeler, in 
his “Notizen,” of that part of the composer’s life. This 
mistake, if indeed it prove to be such, is one which has 
been adopted without hesitation by all who have written 
upon the subject. The reader here, for the first time, finds 
Wegeler’s account of Beethoven’s higher intellectual 
development and his introduction into a more refined social 
circle placed after, instead of before, the visit to Vienna; 
and his introduction to the Breunings and Waldstein dated 
at the time when the youth was developing into the man, 
and not at a point upon the confines of childhood and 
youth. 

This demands some explanation. 

Dr. Wegeler’s Chronology Corrected 


The history of Beethoven’s Bonn life would be so sadly 
imperfect without the “Notizen” of Dr. Wegeler, which bear 
in every line such an impress of perfect candor and 
honesty, that they can be read only with feelings of 
gratefullest remembrance of their author and with fullest 
confidence in their authenticity. But no more in his case 
than in others can the reminiscences of an aged man be 
taken as conclusive evidence in regard to facts and 
occurrences of years long since past, when opposed to 
contemporary records, or involving confusion of dates. 
Some slight lapse of memory, misapprehension, or unlucky 
adoption of another’s mistake, may lead astray and be the 
abundant source of error. Still, it is only with great 
diffidence and extreme caution that one can undertake to 
correct an original authority so trustworthy as Dr. Wegeler. 
Such corrections must be made, however; for only by this 
can many a difficulty be removed. An error in the Doctor’s 
chronology might easily be occasioned by the long accepted 
false date of Beethoven’s birth, insensibly influencing his 
recollections; and certainly when Dr. Wegeler, Madame von 
Breuning and Franz Ries, all alike venerable in years as in 
character, sit together discussing in 1837-8 occurrences of 
1785-8, with nothing to aid their memories or control their 
reminiscences but an old Court Calendar or two, they may 
well to some extent have confounded times and seasons in 
the vague and misty distance of so many years; the more 
easily because the error is one of but two or three years at 
most. Bearing upon the point in question is the fact that 
Frau Karth — who distinctly remembers the death of 


Madame van Beethoven — has no recollections of the 
young Breunings and Waldstein until after that event. 

Some words of Dr. Wegeler in an unprinted letter to 
Beethoven (1825): “inasmuch as the house of my mother-in- 
law was more your domicile than your own, especially after 
you lost your noble mother,” seem to favor the usually 
accepted chronology: but if Beethoven was thus almost a 
member of the Breuning family as early as 1785 or 1786, 
how can the tone of the letter to Dr. Schaden be explained? 
Or how account for the fact, that, when he reached Bonn 
again and found his mother dying, and his father “in a very 
unfortunate state” and “compelled to sell a portion of his 
effects and pawn others and knew not what to do,” it was to 
Franz Ries he turned for aid? The good Doctor is certainly 
mistaken as to the time when Beethoven found Meecenases 
in the Elector and Waldstein; why not equally so in relation 
to the Breuning family? 

If, now, his own account of his intimacy with the young 
musician — given in the preface to the “Notizen” — be 
examined, it will be found to strengthen what has just been 
said: “Born in Bonn in 1765, I became acquainted in 1782 
with the twelve years old lad, who, however, was already 
known as an author, and lived in most intimate association 
with him uninterruptedly until September, 1787” (and still 
he could forget that friend’s absence in Vienna only a few 
months before), “when, to finish my medical studies, I 
visited the Vienna schools and institutions. After my return 
in October, 1789, we continued to live together in an 
equally cordial association until Beethoven’s later 


departure for Vienna towards the close of 1792, whither I 
also emigrated in October, 1794.” 

For more than two years, then, and just at this period, Dr. 
Wegeler was not in Bonn. Let still another circumstance be 
noted: Nothing has been discovered, either in the “Notizen” 
or elsewhere, which necessarily implies that Wegeler 
himself intimately knew the Breunings until after his return 
from Vienna in 1789; moreover, in those days, when the 
distinctions of rank were so strongly marked, it is, to say 
the least, exceedingly improbable, that the son of an 
immigrant Alsatian shoemaker should have obtained entrée 
upon the supposed terms of intimacy in a household in 
which the oldest child was some six years younger than 
himself, and which belonged to the highest social, if not 
titled rank, until he by the force of his talents, culture, and 
high character, had risen to its level. That, after so rising, 
the obscurity of his birth was forgotten and the only 
daughter became his wife, is alike honorable to both 
parties. It is unnecessary to pursue the point farther; the 
reader, having his attention drawn to it, will observe for 
himself the many less prominent, but strongly 
corroborating circumstances of the narrative, which 
confirm the chronology adopted in it. At all events it must 
stand until new and decisive facts against it be found. 

A Year of Sadness and Gloom 

“My journey cost me a great deal, and I have not the 
smallest hope of earning anything here. Fate is not 
propitious to me in Bonn.” In poverty, ill, melancholy, 
despondent, motherless, ashamed of and depressed by his 


father’s ever increasing moral infirmity, the boy, 
prematurely old from the circumstances in which he had 
been placed since his eleventh year, had yet to bear 
another “sling and arrow of outrageous fortune.” The little 
sister, now a year and a half old — but here is the notice 
from the “Intelligenzblatt”:— “Died, November 25, 
Margareth, daughter of the Court Musician Johann van 
Beethoven, aged one year.” And so faded the last hope that 
the passionate tenderness of Beethoven’s nature might find 
scope in the purest of all relations between the sexes — 
that of brother and sister. 

Thus, in sadness and gloom, Beethoven’s seventeenth 
year ended. 


Chapter VII 


The von Breuning Family — Beethoven Brought Under Refining Influences — 
Count Waldstein, His Mæcenas — The Young Musician is Forced to Become 
Head of the Family. 


In 1527, the year in which the administration of the office 
of Hochmeister of the Teutonic Order was united with that 
of the Deutschmeister, whose residence had already been 
fixed at Mergentheim in 1525, this city became the 
principal seat of the order. From 1732 to 1761 Clemens 
Augustus was Hoch- und Deutschmeister of the order; 
according to the French edition of the Court Calendar of 
1761, Christoph von Breuning was Conseiller d’Etat et 
Référendaire, having succeeded his father-in-law von 
Mayerhofen in the office. 

Beethoven’s Friends: The von Breunings 

Christoph von Breuning had five sons: Georg Joseph, 
Johann Lorenz, Johann Philipp, Emanuel Joseph and 
Christoph. Lorenz became chancellor of the Archdeanery of 
Bonn, and the Freiadliges Stift at Neuss; after the death of 
his brother Emanuel he lived in Bonn so that, as head of the 
family, he might care for the education of the latter’s 
children. He died there in 1796. Johann Philipp, born 1742 
at Mergentheim, became canon and priest at Kerpen, a 
place on the old highway from Cologne to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he died June 12, 1831. Christoph was court 
councillor at Dillingen. 

Emanuel Joseph continued in the electoral service at 
Bonn; at the early age of 20 years he was already court 


councillor (Conseiller actue). He married Helene von 
Kerich, born January 3, 1750, daughter of Stephan von 
Kerich, physician to the elector. Her brother, Abraham von 
Kerich, canon and scholaster of the archdeanery of Bonn, 
died in Coblenz in 1821. A high opinion of the intellect and 
character of Madame von Breuning is enforced upon us by 
what we learn of her influence upon the youthful 
Beethoven. Court Councillor von Breuning perished in a 
fire in the electoral palace on January 15, 1777. The young 
widow (she had barely attained her 28th year), continued 
to live in the house of her brother, Abraham von Kerich, 
with her three children, to whom was added a fourth in the 
summer of 1777. Immediately after the death of the father, 
his brother, the canon Lorenz von Breuning, changed his 
residence from Neuss to Bonn and remained in the same 
house as guardian and tutor of the orphaned children. 
These were: 

1. Christoph, born May 13, 1771, a student of 
jurisprudence at Bonn, Gottingen and Jena, municipal 
councillor in Bonn, notary, president of the city council, 
professor at the law school in Coblenz, member of the 
Court of Review in Cologne, and, finally, Geheimer Ober- 
Revisionsrath in Berlin. He died in 1841. 

2. Eleonore Brigitte, born April 23, 1772. On March 28, 
1802, she was married to Franz Gerhard Wegeler of Beul- 
an-der-Ahr, and died on June 13, 1841, at Coblenz. 

3. Stephan, born August 17, 1774. He studied law at 
Bonn and Gottingen, and shortly before the end of the 
electorship of Max Franz was appointed to an office in the 


Teutonic Order at Mergentheim. In the spring of 1801 he 
went to Vienna, where he renewed his acquaintance with 
Beethoven. They had simultaneously been pupils of Ries in 
violin playing. The Teutonic Order offering no chance of 
advancement to a young man, he was given employment 
with the War Council and became Court Councillor in 1818. 
He died on June 4, 1827. His first wife was Julie von Vering, 
daughter of Ritter von Vering, a military physician; she died 
in the eleventh month of her wedded life. He then married 
Constanze Ruschowitz, who became the mother of Dr. 
Gerhard von Breuning, born August 28, 1813, author of 
“Aus dem Schwarzspanierhause.” 

4. Lorenz (called Lenz, the posthumous child), born in 
the summer of 1777, studied medicine and was in Vienna in 
1794-97 simultaneously with Wegeler and Beethoven. He 
died on April 10, 1798 in Bonn. 


Madame von Breuning, who died on December 9, 1838, 
after a widowhood of 61 years, lived in Bonn until 1815, 
then in Kerpen, Beul-an-der-Ahr, Cologne and finally with 
her son-in-law, Wegeler, in Coblenz. 

The acquaintance between Beethoven and Stephan von 
Breuning may have had some influence in the selection of 
the young musician as pianoforte teacher for Eleonore and 
Lorenz, an event (in consideration of circumstances already 
detailed and of the ages, real and reputed, of pupils and 
master) which may be dated at the close of the year 1787, 
and which was, perhaps, the greatest good that fate, now 
become propitious, could have conferred upon him; for he 


was now So situated in his domestic relations, and at such 
an age, that introduction into so highly refined and 
cultivated a circle was of the highest value to him both 
morally and intellectually. The recent loss of his mother had 
left a void in his heart which so excellent a woman as 
Madame von Breuning could alone in some measure fill. He 
was at an age when the evil example of his father needed a 
counterbalance; when the extraordinary honors so recently 
paid to science and letters at the inauguration of the 
university would make the strongest impression; when the 
sense of his deficiencies in everything but his art would 
begin to be oppressive; when his mental powers, so strong 
and healthy, would demand some change, some recreation, 
from that constant strain in the one direction of music to 
which almost from infancy they had been subjected; when 
not only the reaction upon his mind of the fresh and new 
intellectual life now pervading Bonn society, but his daily 
contact with so many of his own age, friends and 
companions now enjoying advantages for improvement 
denied to him, must have cost him many a pang; when a 
lofty and noble ambition might be aroused to lead him ever 
onward and upward; when, the victim of a despondent 
melancholy, he might sink into the mere routine musician, 
with no lofty aims, no higher object than to draw from his 
talents means to supply his necessities and gratify his 
appetites. 

There must have been something very engaging in the 
character of the small, pockmarked youth, or he could not 


have so won his way into the affections of the Widow von 
Breuning and her children. In his “Notizen” Wegeler writes: 

In this house reigned an unconstrained tone of culture in 
spite of youthful wilfulness. Christoph von Breuning made 
early essays in poetry, as was the case (and not without 
success) with Stephan von Breuning much later. The 
friends of the family were distinguished by indulgence in 
social entertainments which combined the useful and the 
agreeable. When we add that the family possessed 
considerable wealth, especially before the war, it will be 
easy to understand that the first joyous emotions of 
Beethoven found vent here. Soon he was treated as one of 
the children of the family, spending in the house not only 
the greater part of his days, but also many nights. Here he 
felt that he was free, here he moved about without 
constraint, everything conspired to make him cheerful and 
develop his mind. Being five years older than Beethoven I 
was able to observe and form a judgment on these things. 

It must not be forgotten that besides Madame von 
Breuning and her children the scholastic Abraham von 
Kerich and the canon Lorenz von Breuning were members 
of the household. The latter especially seems to have been 
a fine specimen of the enlightened clergy of Bonn who, 
according to Risbeck, formed so striking a contrast to the 
priests and monks of Cologne; and it is easy to trace 
Beethoven’s life-long love for the ancient classics — Homer 
and Plutarch at the head — to the time when the young 
Breunings would be occupied with them in the original 
under the guidance of their accomplished tutor and 


guardian. The uncle, Philipp von Breuning, may also have 
been influential in the intellectual progress of the young 
musician, for to him at Kerpen “the family von Breuning 
and their friends went annually for a vacation of five or six 
weeks. There, too, Beethoven several times spent a few 
weeks right merrily, and was frequently urged to play the 
organ,” as Wegeler tells us in the “Notizen.” There let him 
be left enjoying and profiting by his intimacy with that 
family, and returning their kindness in some measure by 
instructing Eleonore and Lenz in music, while a new friend 
and benefactor is introduced. 

Count Waldstein’s Arrival in Bonn 

Emanuel Philipp, Count Waldstein and Wartemberg von 
Dux, and his wife, a daughter of Emanuel Prince 
Lichtenstein, were parents of eleven children. The fourth 
son was Ferdinand Ernst Gabriel, born March 24, 1762. 
Uniting in his veins the blood of many of the houses of the 
Austrian Empire, there was no career, no line of preferment 
open to younger sons of titled families, which was not open 
to him, or to which he might not aspire. It was determined 
that he should seek activity in the Teutonic Order, of which 
Max Franz was Grand Master. According to the rules and 
regulations of the order, the young nobleman came to Bonn 
to pass his examinations and spend his year of novitiate. 
Could the time of his arrival there be determined with 
certainty, the date would have a most important bearing 
either to confirm or disprove the chronological argument of 
some of our earlier pages; but one may well despair of 
finding so unimportant an event as the journey of a young 


man of 25 from Vienna to the Rhine anywhere upon record. 
One thing bearing directly upon this point may be read in 
the “Wiener Zeitung” of July 2, 1788. A correspondent in 
Bonn says that on “the day before yesterday,” i.e., June 17, 
1788, “our gracious sovereign, as Hoch- und 
Deutschmeister, gave the accolade with the customary 
ceremonies to the Count von Waldstein, who had been 
accepted in the Teutonic Order.” Allowing for the regular 
year of novitiate, the Count was certainly in Bonn before 
the 17th of June, 1787. 

The misfortune of two unlucky Bohemian peasants, 
strange as it may seem, gives us, after the lapse of a 
century, a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Some one 
reports in the “Wiener Zeitung” of May, 19, 1787, that on 
the 4th of that month two peasant houses were destroyed 
by fire in the village of Likwitz belonging to Osegg, and 
adds: “Count Ferdinand von Waldstein, moved by a noble 
spirit of humanity, hurried from Dux, took charge of affairs 
and was to be found wherever the danger was greatest.” It 
was between May 4 and June 17, 1787, that Waldstein 
parted from his widowed mother and journeyed to the place 
of his novitiate. His name may easily have become known 
to Wegeler before the latter’s departure from Bonn for 
Vienna. Here follows what the good doctor says of the 
Count — to what degree correct or mistaken, the reader 
can determine for himself: 

The first, and in every respect the most important, of the 
Meecenases of Beethoven was Count Waldstein, Knight of 
the Teutonic Order, and (what is of greater moment here) 


the favorite and constant companion of the young Elector, 
afterwards Commander of the Order at Virnsberg and 
Chancellor of the Emperor of Austria. He was not only a 
connoisseur but also a practitioner of music. He it was who 
gave all manner of support to our Beethoven, whose gifts 
he was the first to recognize worthily. Through him the 
young genius developed the talent to improvise variations 
on a given theme. From him he received much pecuniary 
assistance bestowed in such a way as to spare his 
sensibilities, it being generally looked upon as a small 
gratuity from the Elector. 


Beethoven’s appointment as organist, his being sent to 
Vienna by the Elector, were the doings of the Count. When 
Beethoven at a later date dedicated the great and 
important Sonata in C major, O, to him, it was only a proof 
of the gratitude which lived on in the mature man. It is to 
Count Waldstein that Beethoven owed the circumstance 
that the first sproutings of his genius were not nipped; 
therefore we owe this Meecenas Beethoven’s later fame. 

Frau Karth remembered distinctly the 17th of June upon 
which Waldstein entered the order, the fact being 
impressed upon her mind by a not very gentle reminder 
from the stock of a sentinel’s musket that the palace chapel 
was no place for children on such an occasion. She 
remembered Waldstein’s visits to Beethoven in the years 
following in his room in the Wenzelgasse and was confident 
that he made the young musician a present of a pianoforte. 


To save his line from extinction the Count obtained a 
dispensation from his vows and married (May 9, 1812) 
Maria Isabella, daughter of Count Rzewski. A daughter, 
Ludmilla, was born to him; but no son. He died on August 
29, 1823, and the family of Waldsteins of Dux disappears. 
While all that Wegeler says of this man’s kindness in 
obtaining the place of organist for Beethoven and of his 
influence upon his musical education is one grand mistake, 
there is no reason whatever to doubt that those qualities 
which made the youth a favorite with the Breunings, added 
to his manifest genius, made their way to the young count’s 
heart and gained for Beethoven a zealous, influential and 
active friend. Still, in June, 1778, Waldstein possessed no 
such influence as to render a petition for increase of salary, 
offered by his protégé, successful. That document has 
disappeared, but a paper remains, dated June 5, concerning 
the petition, which is endorsed “Beruhet.” Whatever this 
word may here mean it is certain that Ludwig’s salary as 
organist remained at the old point of 100 thalers, which, 
with the 200 received by his father, the three measures of 
grain and the small sum that he might earn by teaching, 
was all that Johann van Beethoven and three sons, now 
respectively in their eighteenth, fifteenth and twelfth years, 
had to live upon; and therefore so much the more necessity 
for the exercise of Waldstein’s generosity. 

Ludwig the Head of the Family 

After the death of the mother, says Frau Karth, a 
housekeeper was employed and the father and sons 
remained together in the lodgings in the Wenzelgasse. Carl 


was intended for the musical profession; Johann was put 
apprentice to the court apothecary, Johann Peter Hittorf. 
Two years, however, had hardly elapsed when the father’s 
infirmity compelled the eldest son, not yet nineteen years of 
age, to take the extraordinary step of placing himself at the 
head of the family. One of Stephan von Breuning’s 
reminiscences shows how low Johann van Beethoven had 
sunk: viz., that of having seen Ludwig furiously interposing 
to rescue his intoxicated father from an officer of police. 

Here again the petition has disappeared, but its contents 
are sufficiently made known by the terms of the decree 
dated November 20, 1789: 

His Electoral Highness having graciously granted the 
prayer of the petitioner and dispensed henceforth wholly 
with the services of his father, who is to withdraw to a 
village in the electorate, it is graciously commanded that he 
be paid in accordance with his wish only 100 rthr. of the 
annual salary which he has had heretofore, beginning with 
the approaching new year, and that the other 100 thlr. be 
paid to the suppliant’s son besides the salary which he now 
draws and the three measures of grain for the support of 
his brothers. 

It is probable that there was no intention to enforce this 
decree in respect of the withdrawal of the father from 
Bonn, and that this clause was inserted in terrorem in case 
he misbehaved himself; for he continued, according to Frau 
Karth, to dwell with his children, and his first receipt, still 
preserved, for the reduced salary is dated at Bonn — a 


circumstance, however, which alone would prove little or 
nothing. 


Chapter VIII 


The National Theatre of Max Franz — Beethoven's Artistic Associates — 
Practical Experience in the Orchestra — The “Ritterballet” — The Operatic 
Repertory of Five Years. 


Opera under Elector Max Franz Early in the year 1788, the 
mind of the Elector, Max Franz, was occupied with the 
project for forming a company of Hofschauspieler; in short, 
with the founding of a National Theatre upon the plan 
adopted by his predecessor in Bonn and by his brother 
Joseph in Vienna. His finances were now in order, the 
administration of public affairs in able hands and working 
smoothly, and there was nothing to hinder him from placing 
both music and theatre upon a better and permanent 
footing; which he now proceeded to do. The Klos troupe, 
which had left Cologne in March, played for a space in 
Bonn, and on its dispersal in the summer several of its 
better actors were engaged and added to others who had 
already settled in Bonn. The only names which it is 
necessary to mention here are those of significance in the 
history of Beethoven. Joseph Reicha was director; Neefe, 
pianist and stage-manager for opera; in the orchestra were 
Franz Ries and Andreas Romberg (violin), Ludwig van 
Beethoven (viola), Bernard Romberg (violoncello), Nicolaus 
Simrock (horn) and Anton Reicha (flute). A comparison of 
the lists of the theatrical establishment with that of the 
court chapel as printed in the Court Calendars for 1778 and 
the following years, shows that the two institutions were 
kept distinct, though the names for the greater part appear 


in both. Some of the singers in the chapel played in the 
theatrical orchestra, while certain of the players in the 
chapel sang upon the stage. Other names appear in but one 
of the lists. 

As organist the name of Beethoven appears still in the 
Court Calendar, but as viola player he had a place in both 
the orchestras. Thus, for a period of full four years, he had 
the opportunity of studying practically orchestral 
compositions in the best of all schools — the orchestra 
itself. This body of thirty-one members, under the energetic 
leadership of Reicha, many of them young and ambitious, 
some already known as virtuosos and still keeping their 
places in musical history as such, was a school for 
instrumental music such as Handel, Bach, Mozart and 
Haydn had not enjoyed in their youth; that its advantages 
were improved both by Beethoven and others of the 
younger men, all the world knows. 

One fact worthy of note in relation to this company is the 
youth of most of the new members engaged. Maximilian 
seems to have sought out young talent, and when it proved 
to be of true metal, gave it a permanent place in his 
service, adopted wise measures for its cultivation, and thus 
laid a foundation upon which, but for the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, and the consequent dispersion of his 
court, would in time have risen a musical establishment, 
one of the very first in Germany. 

This is equally true of the new members of his orchestra. 
Reicha himself was still rather a young man, born in 1757. 
He was a virtuoso on the violoncello and a composer of 


some note; but his usefulness was sadly impaired by his 
sufferings from gout. The cousins Andreas and Bernhard 
Romberg, Maximilian had found at Munster and brought to 
Bonn. They had in their boyhood, as virtuosos upon their 
instruments — Andreas violin, Bernhard ‘cello — made a 
tour as far as Paris, and their concerts were crowned with 
success. Andreas was born near Munster in 1767, and 
Ledebur (“Tonkunstler Berlins”) adopts the same year as 
the date also of Bernhard’s birth. They were, therefore, 
three years older than Beethoven and now just past 21. 
Both were already industrious and well-known composers 
and must have been a valuable addition to the circle of 
young men in which Beethoven moved. The decree 
appointing them respectively Court Violinist and Court 
Violoncellist is dated November 19, 1790. 

Anton Reicha, a fatherless nephew of the concertmaster, 
born at Prague, February 27, 1770, was brought by his 
uncle to Bonn. He had been already for some years in that 
uncle’s care and under his instruction had become a good 
player of the flute, violin and pianoforte. In Bonn, Reicha 
became acquainted with Beethoven, who was then organist 
at court. “We spent fourteen years together,” says Reicha, 
“united in a bond like that of Orestes and Pylades, and 
were continually side by side in our youth. After a 
separation of eight years we saw each other again in 
Vienna, and exchanged confidences concerning our 
experiences.” At the age of 17 composing orchestral and 
vocal music for the Electoral Chapel, a year later flautist in 
the theatre, at nineteen both flautist and violinist in the 


chapel and so intimate a friend of Beethoven, who was less 
than a year his junior — were Reicha’s laurels no spur to 
the ambition of the other? 

The names of several of the performers upon wind- 
instruments were new names in Bonn, and the thought 
suggests itself that the Elector brought with him from 
Vienna some members of the Harmoniemusik which had 
won high praise from Reichardt, and it will hereafter 
appear that such a band formed part of the musical 
establishment in Bonn — a fact of importance in its bearing 
upon the questions of the origin and date of various known 
works both of Beethoven and of Reicha, and of no less 
weight in deciding where and how these men obtained 
their marvellous knowledge of the powers and effects of 
this class of instruments. 

The arrangements were all made in 1788, but not early 
enough to admit of the opening of the theatre until after 
the Christmas holidays, namely, on the evening of January 
3, 1789. The theatre had been altered and improved. An 
incendiary fire threatened its destruction the day before, 
but did not postpone the opening. The opening piece was 
“Der Baum der Diana” by Vincenzo Martin. It may be 
thought not very complimentary to the taste of Maximilian 
that the first season of his National Theatre was opened 
thus, instead of with one of Gluck’s or Mozart’s 
masterpieces. It suffices to say that he, in his capacity of 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, had spent a good part 
of the autumn at Mergentheim and only reached Bonn on 


his return on the last day of January. Hence he was not 
responsible for that selection. 

The season which opened on January 3, 1789, closed on 
May 23. Within this period the following operas were 
performed, Beethoven taking part in the performances as a 
member of the orchestra: “Der Baum der Diana” (L’Arbore 
di Diana), Martin; “Romeo und Julie,” Georg Benda; 
“Ariadne” (duo-drama by Georg Benda); “Das Madchen von 
Frascati” (La Frascatana), Paisiello; “Julie,” Desaides; “Die 
drei Pachter” (Les trois Fermiers), Desaides; “Die 
Entfuhrung aus dem Serail,” Mozart; “Nina,” Dalayrac; 
“Trofonio’s Zauberhohle” (La grotta di Trofonio), Salieri; 
“Der eifersüchtige Liebhaber” (L’Amant jaloux), Gretry; 
“Der Schmaus” (II Convivo), Cimarosa; “Der Alchymist,” 
Schuster; “Das Blendwerk” (La fausse Magie), Grétry. 

The second season began October 13, 1789, and 
continued until February 23, 1790. On the 24th of February 
news reached Bonn of the death of Maximilian’s brother, 
the Emperor Joseph II, and the theatre was closed. The 
repertory for the season comprised “Don Giovanni,” Mozart 
(which was given three times); “Die Colonie” (ĽIsola 
d’Amore), Sacchini; “Der Barbier von Sevilla” (I Barbiere 
di Siviglia), Paisiello; “Romeo und Julie,” Georg Benda; “Die 
Hochzeit des Figaro” (Le Nozze di Figaro), Mozart (given 
four times); “Nina,” Dalayrac; “Die schöne Schusterin,” 
Umlauf; “Ariadne,” Georg Benda; “Die Pilgrimme von 
Mecca,” Gluck; “Der König von Venedig” (I Re Teodoro), 
Paisiello; “Der Alchymist,” Schuster; “Das listige 
Bauernmädchen” (La finta Giardiniera), Paisiello; “Der 


Doktor und Apotheker,” Dittersdorf. A letter to the 
“Berliner Annalen des Theaters” mentions three operas 
which are not in the list of the theatrical calendar and 
indicates that the theatre was opened soon after receipt of 
the intelligence of the death of Joseph, and several pieces 
performed, among them Z Marchese Tulipano by Paisiello. 
The writer also mentions performances of Anfossi’s (or 
Sarti’s) Avaro inamorato, Pergolese’s Serva padrona and La 
Villanella di spirito, composer unmentioned, by an Italian 
company headed by Madame Bianchi. 

The third season began October 23, 1790, and closed on 
March 8, 1791. Between the opening and November 27, 
performances of the following musical-dramatic works are 
recorded: “König Theodor in Venedig” (I Re Teodoro), 


Paisiello; “Die Wilden” (Azemia), Dalayrac; “Der 
Alchymist,” Schuster; “Kein Dienst bleibt unbelohnt,” (?); 
“Der Barbier von Sevilla,” Paisiello; “Die schöne 


Schusterin,” Umlauf; “Lilla,” Martini; “Die Geitzigen in der 
Falle,” Schuster; “Nina,” Dalayrac; “Dr. Murner,” Schuster. 
On March 8, the season closed with a ballet by Horschelt, 
“Pyramus und Thisbe.” The reporter in the 
“Theaterkalender” says: On Quinquagesima Sunday (March 
6) the local nobility performed in the Ridotto Room a 
characteristic ballet in old German costume. The author, 
His Excellency Count Waldstein, to whom the composition 
and music do honor, had shown in it consideration for the 
chief proclivities of our ancestors for war, the chase, love 
and drinking. On March 8, all the nobility attended the 
theatre in their old German dress and the parade made a 


great, splendid and respectable picture. It was also 
noticeable that the ladies would lose none of their charms, 
were they to return to the costumes of antiquity. 

Before proceeding with this history a correction must be 
made in this report: the music to the “Ritterballet,” which 
was the characteristic ballet referred to, was not composed 
by Count Waldstein but by Ludwig van Beethoven. We shall 
recur to it presently. Owing to a long-continued absence of 
the Elector, the principal singers and the greater part of 
the orchestra, the fourth season did not begin till the 28th 
of December, 1791. Between that date and February 20, 
1792, the following musical works were performed: “Doktor 
und Apotheker,” Dittersdorf; “Robert und Caliste,” 
Guglielmi; “Felix,” Monsigny; “Die Dorfdeputirten,” 
Schubauer; “Im Trüben ist gut Fischen” (Fra due Litiganti, 
il Terzo gode), Sarti; “Das rothe Kappchen,” Dittersdorf; 
“Lilla,” Martini; “Der Barbier von Sevilla,” Paisiello; “Ende 
gut, Alles gut,” music by the Electoral Captain d’Antoin; 
“Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail,” Mozart; “Die beiden 
Savoyarden” (Les deux petits Savoyards), Dalayrac. 

Operas at Bonn in 1792 

The fifth season began in October, 1792. Of the nine 
operas given before the departure of Maximilian and the 
company to Munster in December, “Die Mullerin” by De la 
Borde, “Konig Axur in Ormus” by Salieri, and “Hieronymus 
Knicker” by Dittersdorf, were the only ones new to Bonn; 
and in only the first two of these could Beethoven have 
taken part, unless at rehearsals; for at the beginning of 
November he left Bonn — and, as it proved, forever. 


Probably Salieri’s masterpiece was his last opera within the 
familiar walls of the Court Theatre of the Elector of 
Cologne. 

Beethoven’s eighteenth birthday came around during the 
rehearsals for the first season, of this theatre; his twenty- 
second just after the beginning of the fifth. During four 
years (1788-1792) he was adding to his musical knowledge 
and experience in a direction wherein he has usually been 
represented as deficient — as active member of an operatic 
orchestra; and the catalogue of works performed shows 
that the best schools of the day, save that of Berlin, must 
have been thoroughly mastered by him in all their strength 
and weakness. Beethoven’s titanic power and grandeur 
would have marked his compositions under any 
circumstances; but it is very doubtful if, without the 
training of those years in the Electoral “Toxal, Kammer und 
Theater” as member of the orchestra, his works would have 
so abounded in melodies of such profound depths of 
expression, of such heavenly serenity and repose and of 
such divine beauty as they do, and which give him rank 
with the two greatest of melodists, Handel and Mozart. 


Chapter IX 


Gleanings of Musical Fact and Anecdote — Haydn in Bonn — A Rhine Journey 

— Abbé Sterkel — Beethoven Extemporises — Social and Artistic Life in Bonn 

— Eleonore von Breuning — The Circle of Friends — Beethoven Leaves Bonn 
Forever — The Journey to Vienna. 


As a pendant to the preceding sketches of Bonn’s musical 
history a variety of notices belonging to the last three years 
of Beethoven’s life in his native place are here brought 
together in chronological order. Most of them relate to him 
personally, and some of them, through errors of date, have 
been looked upon hitherto as adding proofs of the precocity 
of his genius. 

Prof. Dr. Wurzer communicated to the “Kolnische 
Zeitung” of August 30, 1838, the following pleasant 
anecdote: 

In the summer of the year 1790 or 1791 I was one day on 
business in Godesberger Brunnen. After dinner Beethoven 
and another young man came up. I related to him that the 
church at Marienforst (a cloister in the woods behind 
Godesberg) had been repaired and renovated, and that this 
was also true of the organ, which was either wholly new or 
at least greatly improved. The company begged him to give 
them the pleasure of letting them hear him play on the 
instrument. His great good nature led him to grant our 
wish. The church was locked, but the prior was very 
obliging and had it unlocked for us. B. now began to play 
variations on themes given him by the party in a manner 
that moved us profoundly; but what was much more 


significant, poor laboring folk who were cleaning out the 
débris left by the work of repair, were so greatly affected by 
the music that they put down their implements and listened 
with obvious pleasure. Sit ei terra levis! 

Joseph Haydn’s Visit to Bonn 

The greatest musical event of the year (1790) in Bonn 
occurred just at its close — the visit of Joseph Haydn, on his 
way to London with Johann Peter Salomon, whose name so 
often occurs in the preliminary chapters of this work. Of 
this visit, Dies has recorded Haydn’s own account: 

In the capital, Bonn, he was surprised in more ways than 
one. He reached the city on Saturday [Christmas, 
December 25] and set apart the next day for rest. On 
Sunday, Salomon accompanied Haydn to the court chapel 
to listen to mass. Scarcely had the two entered the church 
and found suitable seats when high mass began. The first 
chords announced a product of Haydn’s muse. Our Haydn 
looked upon it as an accidental occurrence which had 
happened only to flatter him; nevertheless it was decidedly 
agreeable to him to listen to his own composition. Toward 
the close of the mass a person approached and asked him 
to repair to the oratory, where he was expected. Haydn 
obeyed and was not a little surprised when he found that 
the Elector, Maximilian, had had him summoned, took him 
at once by the hand and presented him to the virtuosi with 
the words: “Here I make you acquainted with the Haydn 
whom you all revere so highly.” The Elector gave both 
parties time to become acquainted with each other, and, to 
give Haydn a convincing proof of his respect, invited him to 


dinner. This unexpected invitation put Haydn into an 
embarrassing position, for he and Salomon had ordered a 
modest little dinner in their lodgings, and it was too late to 
make a change. Haydn was therefore fain to take refuge in 
excuses which the Elector accepted as genuine and 
sufficient. Haydn took his leave and returned to his 
lodgings, where he was made aware in a special manner of 
the good will of the Elector, at whose secret command the 
little dinner had been metamorphosed into a banquet for 
twelve persons to which the most capable musicians had 
been invited. 

Was the young musician one of these “most capable 
musicians”? Sunday evening, March 6th, came the 
performance of Beethoven’s music to the “Ritterballet” 
before noticed; but without his name being known. 
Bossler’s “Musikalische Correspondenz” of July 13, 1791, 
contains a list of the “Cabinet, Chapel and Court Musicians 
of the Elector of Cologne.” Names designated by an 
asterisk were “solo players who may justly be ranked with 
virtuosi”; two asterisks indicated composers. Four names 
only — those of Joseph Reicha, Perner and the two 
Rombergs — have the two stars; Beethoven has none. “Hr. 
Ludwig van Beethoven plays pianoforte concertos; Hr. 
Neefe plays accompaniments at court and in the theatre 
and at concerts.... Concertante violas are played by 
virtuoso violinists” — that is all, except that we learn that 
the Elector is losing interest in the instrument on which 
Beethoven played in the orchestra: “His Electoral Highness 


of Cologne seldom plays the viola nowadays, but finds 
amusement at the pianoforte with operas, etc., etc.” 

At Mergentheim, the capital of the Teutonic Order, a 
grand meeting of commanders and knights took place in 
the autumn of 1791, the Grand Master Maximilian Francis 
presiding, and the sessions continuing from September 18 
to October 20, as appears from the records at Vienna. The 
Elector’s stay there seems to have been protracted to a 
period of at least three months. During his visit there of 
equal length two years before, time probably dragged 
heavily, so this time ample provision was made for 
theatrical and musical amusement. Among the visiting 
theatrical troupes was one called the “Hausslersche 
Gesellschaft,” which played in summer at Nuremberg, in 
winter in Munster and Eichstadt. The entrepreneur was 
Baron von Bailaux, the chapelmaster Weber, the elder; and 
among the personnel were Herr Weber, the younger, and 
Madame Weber. From Max Weber’s biography of his father 
it appears that these Webers were the brother and sister-in- 
law of Carl Maria von Weber, then a child of some five 
years. “The troupe,” says the reporter of the “Theater- 
Kalender,” “performs the choicest pieces and the grandest 
operas.” So the father, Franz Anton von Weber, must have 
found himself at length in his own proper element, and still 
more so a year later, when he himself became the manager. 

This company for a time migrated to Mergentheim and 
resumed the title of “Kurfurstliches Hoftheater.” Beethoven 
soon came thither also. Did he, when in after years he met 
Carl Maria von Weber, remember him as a feeble child at 


Mergentheim? Had his intercourse there with Fridolin von 
Weber, pupil of Joseph Haydn, any influence upon his 
determination soon after to become also that great 
master’s pupil? 

An Expedition up the Rhine 

Simonetti, Maximilian’s favorite and very fine tenor 
concert-singer, and some twenty-five members of the 
electoral orchestra, with Franz Ries as conductor — Reicha 
was too ill — including Beethoven, the two Rombergs and 
the fine octet of wind-instruments, formed an equally ample 
provision for the strictly musical entertainments. Actors, 
singers, musicians — Simonetti and the women-singers 
excepted — most of them still young, all in their best years 
and at the age for its full enjoyment, made the journey in 
two large boats up the Rhine and Main. Before leaving 
Bonn the company assembled and elected Lux king of the 
expedition, who in distributing the high offices of his court 
conferred upon Bernhard Romberg and Ludwig van 
Beethoven the dignity of, and placed them in his service as, 
kitchen-boys — scullions. It was the pleasantest season of 
the year for such a journey, the summer heats being 
tempered by the coolness of the Rhine and the currents of 
air passing up and down the deep gorge of the river. 
Vegetation was at its best and brightest, and the romantic 
beauty of its old towns and villages had not yet suffered 
either by the desolations of the wars soon to break upon 
them or by the resistless and romance-destroying march of 
“modern improvement.” Coblenz and Mayence were still 
capitals of states, and the huge fortress Rheinfels was not 


yet a ruin. When Risbeck passed down the Rhine ten years 
before, his boat “had a mast and sail, a flat deck with a 
railing, comfortable cabins with windows and some 
furniture, and in a general way in style was built like a 
Dutch yacht.” In boats like this, no doubt, the jolly company 
made the slow and, under the circumstances, perhaps, 
tedious journey against the current of the “arrowy Rhine.” 
But a glorious time and a merry they had of it. Want of 
speed was no misfortune to them, and in Beethoven’s 
memory the little voyage lived bright and beautiful and was 
to him “a fruitful source of loveliest visions.” 

The Bingerloch was then held to be a dangerous, as it 
certainly was a difficult pass for boats ascending; for here 
the river, suddenly contracted to half its previous width, 
plunged amid long lines of rugged rocks into the gorge. So, 
leaving the boats to their conductors, the party ascended to 
the Niederwald; and there King Lux raised Beethoven to a 
higher dignity in his court — Wegeler does not state what it 
was — and confirmed his appointment by a diploma, or 
letters patent, dated on the heights above Rudesheim. To 
this important document was attached by thread ravelled 
from a Sail, a huge seal of pitch, pressed into the cover of a 
small box, which gave to the instrument a right imposing 
look — like the Golden Bull at Frankfort. This diploma from 
the hand of his comic majesty was among the articles taken 
by the possessor to Vienna where Wegeler saw it, still 
carefully preserved, in 1796. 

Beethoven’s Meeting With Sterkel 


At Aschaffenburg on the Main was the large summer 
palace of the Electors of Mainz; and here dwelt Abbé 
Sterkel, now a man of 40 years; a musician from his 
infancy, one of the first pianists of all Germany and without 
a rival in this part of it, except perhaps Vogler of 
Mannheim. His style both as composer and pianist had 
been refined and cultivated to the utmost, both in Germany 
and Italy, and his playing was in the highest degree light, 
graceful, pleasing — as Ries described it to Wegeler, 
“somewhat ladylike.” Ries and Simrock took the young 
Romberg and Beethoven to pay their respects to the 
master, “who, complying with the general request, sat 
himself down to play. Beethoven, who up to this time,” says 
Wegeler, “had not heard a great or celebrated pianoforte 
player, knew nothing of the finer nuances in the handling of 
the instrument; his playing was rude and hard. Now he 
stood with attention all on a strain by the side of Sterkel”; 
for this grace and delicacy, if not power of execution, which 
he now heard were a new revelation to him. After Sterkel 
had finished, the young Bonn concertplayer was invited to 
take his place at the instrument; but he naturally hesitated 
to exhibit himself after such a display. The shrewd Abbé, 
however, brought him to it by a pretence of doubting his 
ability. 

A year or two before, Chapelmaster Vincenzo Righini, a 
colleague of Sterkel in the service of the Elector of 
Mayence, had published “Dodeci Ariette,” one of which, 
“Vieni (Venni) Amore,” was a melody with five vocal 
variations, to the same accompaniment. Beethoven, taking 


this melody as his theme, had composed, dedicated to the 
Countess of Hatzfeld and published twenty-four variations 
for the pianoforte upon it. Some of these were very 
difficult, and Sterkel now expressed his doubts if their 
author could himself play them. His honor thus touched, 
“Beethoven played not only these variations so far as he 
could remember them (Sterkel could not find them), but 
went on with a number of others no less difficult, all to the 
great surprise of the listeners, perfectly, and in the 
ingratiating manner that had struck him in Sterkel’s 
playing.” 

Once in Mergentheim the merry monarch and his jolly 
subjects had other things to think of and seem to have 
made a noise in the world in more senses than one. At all 
events Carl Ludwig Junker, Chaplain at Kirchberg, the 
residence of Prince Hohenlohe, heard of them and then 
went over to hear them. Junker was a dilettante composer 
and the author of some half-dozen small works upon music 
— musical almanacs published anonymously, and the like, 
all now forgotten save by collectors, as are his pianoforte 
concertos — but at that time he was a man of no small 
mark in the musical world of Western Germany. He came 
over to Mergentheim, was treated with great attention by 
the Elector’s musicians, and showed his gratitude in a long 
letter to Bossler’s “Correspondenz” (November 23, 1791), 
in which superlatives somewhat abound, but which is an 
exquisite piece of gossip and gives the liveliest picture that 
exists of the “Kapelle.” We have room for only a portion of 
it: 


Here I was also an eye-witness to the esteem and respect 
in which this chapel stands with the Elector. Just as the 
rehearsal was to begin Ries was sent for by the Prince, and 
upon his return brought a bag of gold. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, “this being the Elector’s name-day he sends you a 
present of a thousand thalers.” And again, I was eye- 
witness of this orchestra’s surpassing excellence. Herr 
Winneberger, Kapellmeister at Wallenstein, laid before it a 
symphony of his own composition, which was by no means 
easy of execution, especially for the wind-instruments, 
which had several solos concertante. It went finely, 
however, at the first trial, to the great surprise of the 
composer. An hour after the dinner-music the concert 
began. It was opened with a symphony of Mozart; then 
followed a recitative and air sung by Simonetti; next, a 
violoncello concerto played by Herr Romberger [Bernhard 
Romberg]; fourthly, a symphony by Pleyel; fifthly, an air by 
Righini, sung by Simonetti; sixthly, a double concerto for 
violin and violoncello played by the two Rombergs; and the 
closing piece was the symphony of Winneberger, which had 
very many brilliant passages. The opinion already 
expressed as to the performance of this orchestra was 
confirmed. It was not possible to attain a higher degree of 
exactness. Such perfection in the pianos, fortes, 
rinforzandos — such a swelling and gradual increase of 
tone and then such an almost imperceptible dying away, 
from the most powerful to the lightest accents — all this 
was formerly to be heard only in Mannheim. It would be 
difficult to find another orchestra in which the violins and 


basses are throughout in such excellent hands.... The 
members of the chapel, almost without exception, are in 
their best years, glowing with health, men of culture and 
fine personal appearance. They form truly a fine sight, 
when one adds the splendid uniform in which the Elector 
has clothed them — red, and richly trimmed with gold. 

I heard also one of the greatest of pianists — the dear, 
good Bethofen, some compositions by whom appeared in 
the Spires “Blumenlese” in 1783, written in his eleventh 
year. True, he did not perform in public, probably the 
instrument here was not to his mind. It is one of Spath’s 
make, and at Bonn he plays upon one by Steiner. But, what 
was infinitely preferable to me, I heard him extemporize in 
private; yes, I was even invited to propose a theme for him 
to vary. The greatness of this amiable, light-hearted man, as 
a virtuoso, may in my opinion be safely estimated from his 
almost inexhaustible wealth of ideas, the altogether 
characteristic style of expression in his playing, and the 
great execution which he displays. I know, therefore, no 
one thing which he lacks, that conduces to the greatness of 
an artist. I have heard Vogler upon the pianoforte — of his 
organ playing I say nothing, not having heard him upon 
that instrument — have often heard him, heard him by the 
hour together, and never failed to wonder at his astonishing 
execution; but Bethofen, in addition to the execution, has 
greater clearness and weight of idea, and more expression 
— in short, he is more for the heart — equally great, 
therefore, as an adagio or allegro player. Even the 
members of this remarkable orchestra are, without 


exception, his admirers, and all ears when he plays. Yet he 
is exceedingly modest and free from all pretension. He, 
however, acknowledged to me, that, upon the journeys 
which the Elector had enabled him to make, he had seldom 
found in the playing of the most distinguished virtuosos 
that excellence which he supposed he had a right to expect. 
His style of treating his instrument is so different from that 
usually adopted, that it impresses one with the idea, that by 
a path of his own discovery he has attained that height of 
excellence whereon he now stands. 

Had I acceded to the pressing entreaties of my friend 
Bethofen, to which Herr Winterberger added his own, and 
remained another day in Mergentheim, I have no doubt he 
would have played to me hours; and the day, thus spent in 
the society of these two great artists, would have been 
transformed into a day of the highest bliss. 

There is one passage in this exceedingly valuable and 
interesting letter which, in the present state of knowledge 
of Beethoven’s youth, is utterly inexplicable. It is this: “Yet 
he is exceedingly modest and free from all pretension. He, 
however, acknowledged to me that upon the journeys which 
the Elector had enabled him to make, he had seldom found 
in the playing of the most distinguished virtuosos that 
excellence which he supposed he had a right to expect.” 
What were the journeys? Who can tell? 

There is but one more to add to these musical 
reminiscences of that period — another visit of Joseph 
Haydn, who, having changed the plan of his route, returned 
in July via Bonn from London to Vienna. The electoral 


orchestra gave him a breakfast at Godesberg and there 
Beethoven laid before him a cantata “which received the 
particular attention of Haydn, who encouraged its author to 
continue study.” It is not improbable that the arrangements 
were in part now made under which the young composer 
became a few months later the pupil of the veteran. 

Many a eulogy has been written upon Max Franz for his 
supposed protection of, and favors granted to, the young 
Beethoven. It has, however, already been made clear that 
except the gracious reprimand at the time when the singer 
Heller was made the subject of the boy’s joke, all the facts 
and anecdotes upon which those eulogies are based belong 
to a much later than the supposed period. The appointment 
of Beethoven as Chamber Musician (1789) was no 
distinguishing mark of favor. Half a dozen other youths of 
his age shared it with him. His being made Court Pianist 
was a matter of course; for whom had he as a rival? Had he 
been in any great degree a favorite of the Elector, what 
need had there been of his receiving from Waldstein, as 
Wegeler states, “much pecuniary assistance bestowed in 
such a way as to spare his sensibilities, it being generally 
looked upon as a small gratuity from the Elector?” One 
general remark may be made here which has a bearing 
upon this point, namely: that Beethoven’s dedications of 
important works throughout his life were, as a rule, made 
to persons from whom he had received, or from whom he 
had hopes of receiving, pecuniary benefits. Indeed, in one 
notable case where such a dedication produced him 
nothing, he never forgot nor forgave the omission. Had he 


felt that Maximilian was in any single instance really 
generous toward him, why did he never dedicate any work 
to him? Why in all the correspondence, private memoranda 
and recorded conversations, which have been examined for 
this work, has Beethoven never mentioned him either in 
terms of gratitude, or in any manner whatever? All idea 
that his relations to the Elector were different from those of 
Bernhard Romberg, Franz Ries or Anton Reicha, must be 
given up. He was organist, pianist, member of the 
orchestra; and for these services received his pay like 
others. There is no proof of more, no indication of less. 

But with Waldstein, the case was otherwise. The young 
count, eight years older than Beethoven, coming direct 
from Vienna, where his family connections gave him access 
to the salons of the very highest rank of the nobility, was 
thoroughly acquainted with the noblest and best that the 
imperial capital could show in the art of music. Himself 
more than an ordinary dilettante, he could judge of the 
youth’s powers and became his friend. We have seen that 
he used occasionally to go to the modest room in the 
Wenzelgasse, that he even employed Beethoven to compose 
his “Ritterballet” music, and we shall see, that he foretold 
the future eminence of the composer and that the name, 
Beethoven, would stand next those of Mozart and Haydn on 
the roll of fame. Waldstein’s name, too, is in Beethoven’s 
roll of fame; it stands in the list of those to whom important 
works are dedicated. The dedication of the twenty-four 
variations on “Venni Amore” to the Countess Hatzfeld 


indicates, if it does not prove, that Beethoven’s deserts 
were neither unknown nor unacknowledged at her house. 

At that time the favorite places of resort for the 
professors of the new university and for young men whose 
education and position at court or in society were such as 
to make them welcome guests, was the house on the 
Market-place now known as the Zehrgarten; and there, 
says Frau Karth, Beethoven was in the habit of going. A 
large portion of this house was let in lodgings, and it is said 
that Eugéne Beauharnais, with his wife and children, at one 
time occupied the first floor. Its mistress was the Widow 
Koch who spread also a table for a select company of 
boarders. Her name, too, often appears in the 
“Intelligenzblatt” of Bonn in advertisements of books and 
music. Of her three children, a son and two daughters, the 
beautiful Barbara — the Babette Koch mentioned in a letter 
of Beethoven’s — was the belle of Bonn. Wegeler’s eulogy 
of her (“Notizen,” ) contains the names of several members 
of that circle whom, doubtless, the young composer so 
often met at the house. 


Barbara Koch; Eleonore von Breuning 

She was a confidential friend of Eleonore von Breuning, a 
lady who of all the representatives of the female sex that I 
met in a rather active and long life came nearest the ideal 
of a perfect woman — an opinion which is confirmed by all 
who had the good fortune to know her well. She was 
surrounded not only by young artists like Beethoven, the 
two Rombergs, Reicha, the twin brothers Kugelchen and 


others, but also by the intellectual men of all classes and 
ages, such as D. Crevelt, Prof. Velten, who died early, 
Fischenich, who afterward became Municipal Councillor, 
Prof. Thaddäus Dereser, afterward capitular of the 
cathedral, Wrede, who became a bishop, Heckel and Floret, 
secretaries of the Elector, Malchus, private secretary of the 
Austrian minister von Keverberg, later Government 
Councillor of Holland, Court Councillor von Bourscheidt, 
Christian von Breuning and many others. 

About the time Beethoven left Bonn for Vienna, the wife 
of Count Anton von Belderbusch, nephew of the deceased 
minister of that name, had deserted her husband for the 
embraces of a certain Baron von Lichtenstein, and Babette 
Koch was engaged as governess and instructress of the 
motherless children. In process of time Belderbusch 
obtained a divorce (under the French law) from his 
adulterous wife and married the governess, August 9, 1802. 

Beethoven in the Breuning House 

But it was in the Breuning house that Beethoven enjoyed 
and profited most. The mother’s kindness towards him gave 
her both the right and the power to urge and compel him to 
the performance of his duties; and this power over him in 
his obstinate and passionate moods she possessed in a 
higher degree than any other person. Wegeler gives an 
anecdote in point: Baron Westphal von Furstenberg, until 
now in the service of the Elector, was appointed minister to 
the Dutch and Westphalian Circuit and to the courts of 
Cologne and Treves, his headquarters being at Bonn. He 
resided in the large house which is now occupied by the 


post-office, directly behind the statue of him who was 
engaged as music teacher in the count’s family. The 
Breuning house was but a few steps distant diagonally 
across a corner of the square. Here Madame von Breuning 
was sometimes compelled to use her authority and force 
the young man to go to his lessons. Knowing that she was 
watching him he would go, ut inique mentis asellus, but 
sometimes at the very door would turn back and excuse 
himself on the plea that to-day it was impossible to give a 
lesson — to-morrow he would give two; to which, as upon 
other occasions when reasoning with him was of no avail, 
the good lady would shrug her shoulders with the remark: 
“He has his raptus again,” an expression which the rapt 
Beethoven never forgot. Most happy was it for him that in 
Madame von Breuning he had a friend who understood his 
character thoroughly, who cherished affection for him, who 
could and did so effectually act as peace-maker when the 
harmony between him and her children was disturbed. 
Schindler is a witness that just for this phase of her 
motherly care Beethoven, down to the close of life, was 
duly grateful. 

In his later days he still called the members of this family 
his guardian angels of that time and remembered with 
pleasure the many reprimands which he had received from 
the lady of the house. “She understood,” said he, “how to 
keep insects off the flowers.” By insects he meant certain 
friendships which had already begun to threaten danger to 
the natural development of his talent and a proper measure 
of artistic consciousness by awakening vanity in him by 


their flatteries. He was already near to considering himself 
a famous artist, and therefore more inclined to give heed to 
those who encouraged him in his illusions than such as set 
before him the fact that he had still to learn everything that 
makes a master out of a disciple. 

This is well said, is very probable in itself, and belongs in 
the category of facts as to which Schindler is a trustworthy 
witness. 

Stephan von Breuning became so good a violinist as to 
play occasionally in the electoral orchestra. As he grew 
older, and the comparative difference in age between him 
and Beethoven lessened, the acquaintance between them 
became one of great intimacy. Frau Karth says he was a 
frequent visitor in the Wenzelgasse, and she had a lively 
recollection of “the noise they used to make with their 
music” in the room overhead. Lenz, the youngest of the 
Breunings, was but fifteen when his teacher left Bonn, but 
a few years after he became a pupil of Beethoven again in 
Vienna and became a good pianist. For him the composer 
seems to have cherished a warm affection, one to which the 
seven years’ difference in their ages gave a peculiar 
tenderness. It has been supposed that Beethoven at one 
time indulged a warmer feeling than mere friendship for 
Eleonore von Breuning; but this idea is utterly unsupported 
by anything which has been discovered during the inquiries 
made for this work. 

Beethoven’s remarkable powers of improvising were 
often exhibited at the Breuning house. Wegeler has an 
anecdote here: 


Once when Beethoven was improvising at the house of 
the Breunings (on which occasions he used frequently to be 
asked to characterize in the music some well-known 
person) Father Ries was urged to accompany him upon the 
violin. After some hesitation he consented, and this may 
have been the first time that two artists improvised a duo. 


Beethoven had in common with all men of original and 
creative genius a strong repugnance to the drudgery of 
forcing the elements of his art into dull brains and awkward 
fingers; but that this repugnance was “extraordinary,” as 
Wegeler says, does not appear. A Frau von Bevervorde, one 
of his Bonn pupils, assured Schindler that she never had 
any complaint to make of her teacher in respect to either 
the regularity of his lessons or his general course of 
instruction. Nor is there anything now to be gathered from 
the traditions at Vienna which justifies the epithet. Ries’s 
experience is not here in point, for his relations to 
Beethoven were like those of little Hummel to Mozart. He 
received such instruction gratis as the master in leisure 
moments felt disposed to give. There was no pretence of 
systematic teaching at stated hours. The occasional neglect 
of a lesson at Baron Westphal’s, as detailed in the anecdote 
above given, may be explained on other ground than that of 
extraordinary repugnance to teaching. Beethoven was, in 
1791-’92, just at the age when the desire for distinction 
was fresh and strong; he was conscious of powers still not 
fully developed; his path was diverse from that of the other 
young men with whom he associated and who, from all that 


can be gathered now on the subject, had little faith in that 
which he had chosen. He must have felt the necessity of 
other instruction, or, at all events, of better opportunities to 
compare his powers with those of others, to measure 
himself by a higher standard, to try the effect of his 
compositions in another sphere, to satisfy himself that his 
instincts as a composer were true and that his deviations 
from the beaten track were not wild and capricious. 
Waldstein, we know from Wegeler (and this is confirmed by 
his own words), had faith in him and his works, and it will 
be seen that another, Fischenich, had also. But what would 
be said of him and his compositions in the city of Mozart, 
Haydn, Gluck? To this add the restlessness of an ambitious 
youth to whom the routine of duties, which must long since 
in great measure have lost the charm of novelty, had 
become tedious, and the natural longing of young men for 
the great world, for a wider field of action, had grown 
almost insupportable. 

Beethoven’s Sweethearts in Bonn 

Or Beethoven’s raptus may just then have had a very 
different origin; Jeannette d’Honrath, or Fraulein 
Westerhold, was perhaps the innocent cause — two young 
ladies whose names are preserved by Wegeler of the many 
for whom he says his friend at various times indulged 
transient, but not the less ardent, passions. The former was 
from Cologne, whence she occasionally came to Bonn to 
pass a few weeks with Eleonore von Breuning. 


“She was a beautiful, vivacious blond, of good 
education,” says Wegeler, “and amiable disposition, who 
enjoyed music greatly and possessed an agreeable voice; 
wherefore she several times teased our friend by singing a 
song, familiar at the time, beginning: 

‘Mich heute noch von dir zu trennen Und dieses nicht 
verhindern konnen, Ist zu empfindlich fur mein Herz!’ 

for the favored rival was the Austrian recruiting officer in 
Cologne, Carl Greth, who married the young lady and died 
on October 15, 1827, as Field Marshal General, 
Commander of the 23rd Regiment of Infantry and 
Commandant at Temesvar.” 

The passion for Miss d’Honrath was eclipsed by a 
subsequent fancy for a Fraulein von Westerhold. The Court 
Calendars of these years name “Hochfürstlich 
Münsterischer Obrist-Stallmeister, Sr. FExcellenz der 
Hochwohlgeborne Herr Friedrich Rudolph Anton, Freyherr 
von Westerhold-Giesenberg, kurkolnischer und Hochstift- 
Münsterischer Geheimrath.” This much betitled man, 
according to Neefe (Spazier’s “Berlin. Mus. Zeitung”), 

played the bassoon himself and maintained a fair band 
among his servants, particularly players of wind- 
instruments. He had two sons, one of whom was a master 
of the flute, and two daughters. The elder daughter — the 
younger was still a child — Maria Anna Wilhelmine, was 
born on July 24, 1774, married Baron Friedrich Clemens 
von Elverfeldt, called von Beverföde-Werries, on April 24, 
1792, and died on November 3, 1852. She was an excellent 
pianist. In Münster, Neefe heard “the fiery Mad. von 


Elverfeldt play a difficult sonata by Sardi (not Sarti) with a 
rapidity and accuracy that were marvellous.” 

It is not surprising that Beethoven’s talent should have 
met with recognition and appreciation in this musical 
family. He became the young woman’s teacher, and as the 
chief equerry Count Westerhold had to accompany the 
Elector on his visits to Munster, where, moreover, he owned 
a house, there is a tradition in the family that young 
Beethoven went with them before the young lady’s 
marriage in 1790. She it was with whom Beethoven was 
now in love. He had the disease violently, nor did he “let 
concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud,” feed upon his cheek. 
Forty years afterward Bernhard Romberg had anecdotes to 
relate of this “Werther love.” 

The strong doubt that any such feeling for Eleonore von 
Breuning was ever cherished by Beethoven has already 
been expressed. The letters to her from Vienna printed by 
Wegeler, and other correspondence still in manuscript, 
confirm this doubt by their general tone; but that a really 
warm friendship existed between them and continued down 
to the close of his life, with a single interruption just before 
he left Bonn, of the cause of which nothing is known, so 
much is certain. Among the few souvenirs of youthful 
friendship which he preserved was the following 
compliment to him on his twentieth birthday, surrounded 
by a wreath of flowers: 

ZU B’S GEBURTSTAG VON SEINER SCHULERIN. 

Glück und langes Leben Wünsch ich heute dir; Aber auch 
daneben Wünsch ich etwas mir! 


Mir in Rucksicht deiner Wunsch ich deine Huld, Dir in 
Rucksicht meiner Nachsicht und Geduld. 


1790 


Von Ihrer Freundin u. Schulerin Lorchen von Breuning. 

Another was a silhouette of Fraulein von Breuning. 
Referring to Beethoven’s allusion to this in a letter to 
Wegeler (1825) the latter says: “In two evenings the 
silhouettes of all the members of the von Breuning family 
and more intimate friends of the house, were made by the 
painter Neesen of Bonn. In this way I came into the 
possession of that of Beethoven which is here printed. 
Beethoven was probably in his sixteenth year at the time”; 
— far more probably in his nineteenth, the reader will say. 

To the point of Beethoven’s susceptibility to the tender 
passion let Wegeler again be cited: 

The truth as I learned to know it, and also my brother-in- 
law Stephan von Breuning, Ferdinand Ries, and Bernhard 
Romberg, is that there was never a time when Beethoven 
was not in love, and that in the highest degree. These 
passions, for the Misses d’Honrath and Westerhold, fell in 
his transition period from youth to manhood, and left 
impressions as little deep as were those made upon the 
beauties who had caused them. In Vienna, at all events so 
long as I lived there, Beethoven was always in love and 
occasionally made a conquest which would have been very 
difficult if not impossible for many an Adonis. 


A review of some of the last pages shows that for the 
most part after 1789 the life of Beethoven was a busy one, 
but that the frequent absences of the Elector, as recorded 
in the newspapers of the day, left many a period of 
considerable duration during which, except for the 
meetings of the orchestra for rehearsal and study, he had 
full command of his time. Thus he had plenty of leisure 
hours and weeks to devote to composition, to instruction in 
music, for social intercourse, for visits to Kerpen and other 
neighboring places, for the indulgence of his strong 
propensity to ramble in the fields and among the 
mountains, for the cultivation in that beautiful Rhine region 
of his warm passion for nature. 

The new relations to his father and brothers, as virtual 
head of the family, were such as to relieve his mind from 
anxiety on their account. His position in society, too, had 
become one of which he might justly be proud, owing, as it 
was, to no adventitious circumstances, but simply to his 
genius and high personal character. Of illness in those 
years we hear nothing, except Wegeler’s remark 
(“Notizen,” 11): “When the famous organist Abbé Vogler 
played in Bonn (1790 or 1791) I sat beside Beethoven’s 
sickbed”; a mere passing attack, or Wegeler would have 
vouchsafed it a more extended notice in his subsequent 
remarks upon his friend’s health. Thus these were evidently 
happy years, in spite of certain characteristic and gloomy 
expressions of Beethoven in letters hereafter to be given, 
and years of active intellectual, artistic and moral 
development. 


The Suggestion of Haydn as Teacher 

The probability that in July, 1792, it had been proposed 
to Haydn to take Beethoven as a pupil has been mentioned; 
but it is pretty certain that the suggestion did not come 
from the Elector, who, there is little doubt, was in Frankfort 
at the coronation of his nephew Emperor Franz (July 14) at 
the time of Haydn’s visit. The indefatigable Karajan is 
unable to determine precisely when the composer left 
London or reached Vienna; but it is known he was in the 
former city after July 1st and in the latter before August 
Ath. Whatever arrangements may have been made between 
the pupil and master, they were subject to the will of the 
Elector, and here Waldstein may well have exerted himself 
to his protégé’s advantage. At all events, the result was 
favorable and the journey determined upon. Perhaps, had 
Haydn found Maximilian in Bonn, he might have taken the 
young man with him; as it was, some months elapsed 
before his pupil could follow. 


Some little space must be devoted to the question, 
whence the pecuniary resources for so expensive a journey 
to and sojourn in Vienna were derived. The good-hearted 
Neefe did not forget to record the event in very flattering 
terms when he wrote next year in Spazier’s “Berliner 
Musik-Zeitung”: 

In November of last year Ludwig van Beethoven, 
assistant court organist and unquestionably now one of the 
foremost pianoforte players, went to Vienna at the expense 


of our Elector to Haydn in order to perfect himself under 
his direction more fully in the art of composition. 

In a note he adds: 

Inasmuch as this L. v. B. according to several reports is 
said to be making great progress in art and owes a part of 
his education to Herr Neefe in Bonn, to whom he has 
expressed his gratitude in writing, it may be well (Herr N’s 
modesty interposing no objection) to append a few words 
here, since, moreover, they redound to the credit of Herr 
B.: “I thank you for your counsel very often given me in the 
course of my progress in my divine art. If ever I become a 
great man, yours will be some of the credit. This will give 
you the greater pleasure, since you can remain convinced, 
etc.” 

The Limit of Maximilian’s Favor 

“At the expense of our Elector” — so says Neefe; so, too, 
Fischenich says of Beethoven “whom the Elector has sent 
to Haydn in Vienna.” Maximilian, then, had determined to 
show favor to the young musician. This idea is confirmed by 
Beethoven’s noting, in the small memorandum book 
previously referred to, the reception soon after reaching 
Vienna of 25 ducats and his disappointment that the sum 
had not been a hundred. (A receipt for his salary, 25 th. for 
the last quarter of this year, still in the Dusseldorf archives, 
is dated October 22, and seems at first sight to prove an 
advance per favor; but many others in the same collection 
show that payments were usually made about the 
beginning of the second month of each quarter.) There is 
also a paper in the Dusseldorf collection, undated, but 


clearly only a year or two after Beethoven’s departure, by 
which important changes are made in the salaries of the 
Elector’s musicians. In this list Beethoven does not appear 
among those paid from the Landrentmeisterei (i.e., the 
revenues of the state), but is to receive from the Chatouille 
(privy purse) 600 florins — a sum equivalent to the hundred 
ducats which he had expected in vain. It is true these 
changes were never carried out, but the paper shows the 
Elector’s intentions. 

With such facts before us, how is Beethoven to be 
relieved of the odium of ingratitude to his benefactor? By 
the circumstance that, for anything that appears, the good 
intentions of the Elector — excepting in an increase of 
salary hereafter to be noted, and the transmission of the 25 
ducats — were never carried out; and the young musician, 
after receiving his quarterly payment two or three times, 
was left entirely dependent upon his own resources. 
Maximilian’s justification lies in the sea of troubles by 
which he was so soon to be overwhelmed. 

That the 100 ducats were not advanced to Beethoven 
before leaving Bonn is easily accounted for. In October, 
1792, the French revolutionary armies were approaching 
the Rhine. On the 22nd they entered Mayence; on the 24th 
and 25th the archives and funds of the court at Bonn were 
packed up and conveyed down the Rhine. On the 31st the 
Elector, accompanied by the Prince of Neuwied, reached 
Cleve on his first flight from his capital. It was a time of 
terror. All the principal towns of the Rhine region, Treves, 
Coblenz, etc., even Cologne, were deserted by the higher 


classes of the inhabitants. Perhaps it was owing to this that 
Beethoven obtained permission to leave Bonn for Vienna 
just then instead of waiting until the approaching theatrical 
and musical season had passed. But with the treasury 
removed to Dusseldorf, he had to content himself with just 
sufficient funds to pay his way to Vienna and the promise of 
more to be forwarded thither. 

Beethoven’s departure from Bonn called forth lively 
interest on the part of his friends. The plan did not 
contemplate a long sojourn in the Austrian capital; it was 
his purpose, after completing his studies there, to return to 
Bonn and thence to go forth on artistic tours. This is proved 
by an autograph album dating from his last days in Bonn, 
which some of his intimate friends, obviously those with 
whom he was wont to associate at the Zehrgarten, sent 
with him on his way, now preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. The majority of the names are familiar to us, but 
many which one might have expected to find, notably those 
of the musicians of Bonn, are missing. Eleonore von 
Breuning’s contribution was a quotation from Herder: 

Freundschaft, mit dem Guten, Wachset wie der 
Abendschatten, Bis des Lebens Sonne sinkt. 

Bonn, den 1. November 1792 

Ihre wahre Freundin Eleonore Breuning. 


Most interesting of all the inscriptions in the album, 
however, is that of Count Waldstein, which was first 
published by Schindler (Vol. I, ) from a copy procured for 


him by Aloys Fuchs. It proves how great were the writer’s 
hopes, how strong his faith in Beethoven: 

Dear Beethoven! You are going to Vienna in fulfillment of 
your long-frustrated wishes. The Genius of Mozart is 
mourning and weeping over the death of her pupil. She 
found a refuge but no occupation with the inexhaustible 
Haydn; through him she wishes to form a union with 
another. With the help of assiduous labor you shall receive 
Mozart’s spirit from Haydn’s hands. 


Your true friend 
Waldstein. 


Bonn, October 29, 1792. 

The dates in the album prove that Beethoven was still in 
Bonn on November 1, 1792, and indicate that it was the 
last day of his sojourn there. In Duten’s “Journal of 


Travels,” as translated and augmented by John Highmore, 
Gent. (London, 1782) — a Baedeker’s or Murray’s 
handbook of that time — the post-road from Bonn to 


Frankfort-on-the-Main is laid down as passing along the 
Rhine via Andernach to Coblenz, and thence, crossing the 
river at Ehrenbreitstein, via Montabaur, Limburg, Würges 
and Königstein; — corresponding to the route advertised in 
the “Intelligenzblatt” a few years later — time 25 hours, 43 
minutes. 

The Journey to Vienna 

This was the route taken by Beethoven and some 
unknown companion. Starting from Bonn at 6 a.m. they 


would, according to Dutens and Highmore, dine at Coblenz 
about 3 p.m. and be in Frankfort about 7 next morning. 

The first three pages of the memorandum book above 
cited contain a record of the expenses of this journey as far 
as Wurges. One of the items is this: “Trinkgeld (pourboire) 
at Coblenz because the fellow drove like the devil right 
through the Hessian army at the risk of a cudgelling, one 
small thaler.” This army marched from Coblenz on 
November 5; but on the same day a French corps, having 
advanced from Mayence beyond Limburg, took possession 
of Weilburg. The travellers could not, therefore, have 
journeyed through Limburg later than the night of the 3rd. 
We conclude, then, that it was between November 1st and 
3rd that Beethoven bade farewell to Bonn, and at 
Ehrenbreitstein saw Father Rhine for the last time. 

The temptation is too strong to be resisted to add here 
the contents of the three pages of the memorandum book 
devoted to this journey, and the reasonings — fancies, if the 
reader prefers the term — drawn from them, upon which is 
founded the assertion that Beethoven had a travelling 
companion. This is probable in itself, and is confirmed by, 
first, two handwritings; second, the price paid for post- 
horses (thus, the first entry is for a station and a quarter at 
50 Stüber, the regular price being one florin, or 40 Stuber 
per horse for a single passenger; there were, therefore, two 
horses and 10 Stuber extra per post for the second 
passenger); third, the word “us” in the record of the 
Trinkgeld at Coblenz; fourth, the accounts cease at Wurges, 
but they would naturally have been continued to Vienna 


had they been noted down by Beethoven from motives of 
economy; fifth, the payment of 2 fl. for dinner and supper is 
certainly more than a young man, not overburdened with 
money, would in those days have spent at the post-house. 

We may suppose, then, that the companions have 
reached the end of their journey in common, and sit down 
to compute and divide the expenses. Beethoven hands his 
blank-book to his friend, who writes thus: 


(Page From Bonn to Remagen, 


3 fl. 
1) 1% Stat, at 50 Stbr. 
From Remag. to 
Andernach, 1% St. 3.45 
Tip 45 
Tolls 45 
From Andernach to 3 
Coblenz, 1 St. j 
Tips to Andernach 50 


„ to Coblenz 
Tolls to Andernach 42 
Tolls to Coblenz 


These last three items are not carried out, and 
Beethoven now takes the book and adds the items of the 
“Tolls to Andernach” thus: 


7 
Sinzi Reinick DSt 
inzig St(über) einicke 
41 
Preissig 10 St. Norich St f 


These 26 Stuber, changed into Kreutzers, make up the 42 
in the column above. On the next page he continues: 


(Page Coblenz, tolls 30 x 
2) Rothehahnen (Red 
24 X 
Cocks) 
2 
Coblenz to Montebaur END 
and % 
d 
Tolls for Coblenz 48 X 
Tip because the fellow oie 
drove like the devil right siaii 
through the Hessian army Jaler 


at the risk of a cudgelling 


Ate dinner 2 Íl. 
Post from Montebaur to 3 fl. 


Limburg 57 X 
10 x road money 
Tax; 
(Page Supper 2 fl. 

a in Limburg oe 
Tips 14x 
Grease money 14x 
Tip for postillion 1 fl. 


The other hand now writes: 

The same money for meals and tips, besides 12 x road 
money to Wirges. 

The entries of the second and third pages are now 
changed into florin currency and brought together, making 
22 fl. and 14 x; add the expenses on the first page to this 
sum and we have a total of about 35 fl. from Bonn to 
Würges for two young men travelling day and night, and no 
doubt as economically as was possible. 

The next entries are by Beethoven’s hand in Vienna, and 
we are left to imagine his arrival in Frankfort and his 
departure thence via Nuremberg, Regensburg, Passau and 


Linz in the public post-coach for Vienna. Proof will be found 
hereafter that he was in that city on or before November 
10th, and that Schindler (Vol. I, ) therefore confounds this 
journey with that of 1787, and is all wrong when he says 
“they travelled very slowly and the money which they had 
taken along was exhausted before they had traversed half 
the journey.” 


Chapter X 


Beethoven's Creative Activity in Bonn — An Inquiry into the Genesis of Many 
Compositions — The Cantatas on the Death of Joseph II and the Elevation of 
Leopold II — Songs, the “Ritterballet,” the Octet and Other Chamber Pieces. 


But for the outbreak of the French Revolution, Bonn seems 
to have been destined to become a brilliant centre of 
learning and art. Owing to the Elector’s taste and love for 
music, that art became — what under the influence of 
Goethe poetry and drama were in Weimar — the artistic 
expression and embodiment of the intellectual character of 
the time. In this art, among musicians and composers, 
Beethoven, endowed with a genius whose originality has 
rarely if ever been surpassed, “lived, moved and had his 
being.” His official superiors, Lucchesi, Reicha, Neefe, 
were indefatigable in their labors for the church, the stage 
and the concert-room; his companions, Andreas Perner, 
Anton Reicha, the Rombergs, were prolific in all the forms 
of composition from the set of variations to even the opera 
and oratorios; and in the performance of their productions, 
as organist, pianist and viola player, he, of course, assisted. 
The trophies of Miltiades allowed no rest to Themistocles. 
Did the applause bestowed upon the scenes, duos, trios, 
quartets, symphonies, operas of his friends awaken no 
spirit of emulation in him? Was he contented to be the mere 
performer, leaving composition to others? And yet what a 
“beggarly account” is the list of compositions known to 
belong to this period of his life! Calling to mind the activity 
of others, particularly Mozart, developed in their boyhood, 


and reflecting on the incentives which were offered to 
Beethoven in Bonn, one may well marvel at the small 
number and the small significance of the compositions 
which preceded the Trios O, with which, at the age of 24 
years, he first presented himself to the world as a finished 
artist. But a change has come over the picture in the 
progress of time. Not only are the beginnings of many 
works which he presented to the world at a late day as the 
ripe products of his genius to be traced back to the Bonn 
period; fate has also made known to us compositions of his 
youth which, for a long time, were lost in whole or in part, 
and which, in connection with the three great pianoforte 
quartets of 1785, not only disclose a steady progress, but 
also discover the self-developed individual artist at a much 
earlier date than has heretofore been accepted. Now that 
we are again in possession of the cantatas and other fruits 
of the Bonn period, or have learned to know them better as 
such, we are able to free ourselves from the old notion 
which presented Beethoven as a slowly and tardily 
developed master. 

Cantata on the Death of Joseph II 

The most interesting of Beethoven’s compositions in the 
Bonn period are unquestionably the cantatas on the death 
of Joseph II and the elevation of Leopold II. Beethoven did 
not bring them either to performance or publication; they 
were dead to the world. Nottebohm called attention to the 
fact that manuscript copies of their scores were announced 
in the auction catalogue of the library of Baron de Beine in 
April, 1813. It seems probable that Hummel purchased 


them at that time; at any rate, after his death they found 
their way from his estate into the second-hand bookshop of 
List and Francke in Leipsic, where they were bought in 
1884 by Armin Fridmann of Vienna. Dr. Eduard Hanslick 
acquainted the world with the rediscovered treasures in a 
feuilleton published in the “Neue Freie Presse” newspaper 
of Vienna on May 13, 1884, and the funeral cantata was 
performed for the first time at Vienna in November, 1884, 
and at Bonn on June 29, 1885. Both cantatas were then 
included in the Complete Works of Beethoven published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel. The “Cantata on the Death of Joseph 
the Second, composed by L. van Beethoven,” was written 
between March and June, 1790. The Emperor died on 
February 20th, and the news of his death reached Bonn on 
February 24th. The Lesegesellschaft at once planned a 
memorial celebration, which took place on March 19th. Ata 
meeting held to make preparations for the function on 
February 28, Prof. Eulogius Schneider (who delivered the 
memorial address) expressed the wish that a musical 
feature be incorporated in the programme and said that a 
young poet had that day placed a poem in his hands which 
only needed a setting from one of the excellent musicians 
who were members of the society or a composer from 
elsewhere. Beethoven’s most influential friends, at the head 
of them Count Waldstein, were members of the society. 
Here, therefore, we have beyond doubt the story of how 
Beethoven’s composition originated. The minutes of the last 
meeting for preparation, held on March 17, state that “for 
various reasons the proposed cantata cannot be 


performed.” Among the various reasons may have been the 
excessive difficulty of the parts for the wind-instruments 
which, according to Wegeler, frustrated a projected 
performance at Mergentheim; though it is also possible 
that Beethoven, who was notoriously a slow worker, was 
unable to complete the music in the short time which was 
at his disposal. The text of the cantata was written by 
Severin Anton Averdonk, son of an employee of the 
electoral Bureau of Accounts, and brother of the court 
singer Johanna Helene Averdonk, who, in her youth, was 
for a space a pupil of Johann van Beethoven. Beethoven set 
the young poet’s ode for solo voice, chorus and orchestra 
without trumpets and drums. Brahms, on playing through 
the score, remarked: “It is Beethoven through and through. 
Even if there were no name on the title-page none other 
than that of Beethoven could be conjectured.” The same 
thing may be said of the “Cantata on the Elevation of 
Leopold II to the Imperial Dignity, composed by L. v. 
Beethoven.” Leopold’s election as Roman Emperor took 
place on September 30, 1790, his coronation on October 9, 
when Elector Max Franz was present at Frankfort. This 
gives us a hint as to the date of the composition. Whether 
or not the Elector commissioned it cannot be said. 
Averdonk was again the poet. The two cantatas mark the 
culmination of Beethoven’s creative labors in Bonn; they 
show his artistic individuality ripened and a sovereign 
command of all the elements which Bonn was able to teach 
him from a technical point of view. 
Other Works of the Bonn Period 


Two airs for bass voice with orchestral accompaniment 
are, to judge by the handwriting, also to be ascribed to 
about 1790. The first is entitled “‘Prufung des Kussens’ 
(‘The Test of Kissing’), v. L. v. Beethowen.” The use of the 
“w” instead of the “v” in the spelling of the name points to 
an early period for the composition. The text of the second 
bears the title, “Mit Madeln sich vertragen,” and was taken 
by Beethoven from the original version of Goethe’s 
“Claudine von Villa Bella.” Paper, handwriting and the 
spelling of the name of the composer indicate the same 
period as the first air. The two compositions remained 
unknown a long time, but are now to be had in the 
Supplement to the Complete Works published by Breitkopf 
and Hartel. 

To these airs must be added a considerable number of 
songs as fruits of Beethoven’s creative labors in Bonn. The 
first of these, “Ich, der mit flatterndem Sinn,” was made 
known by publication in the Complete Works. A sketch 
found among sketches for the variations on “Se vuol 
ballare,” led Nottebohm to set down 1792 as the year of its 
origin. Of the songs grouped and published as O the 
second, “Feuerfarbe,” belongs to the period of transition 
from Bonn to Vienna. On January 26, 1793, Fischenich 
wrote to Charlotte von Schiller: “I am enclosing with this a 
setting of the ‘Feuerfarbe’ on which I should like to have 
your opinion. It is by a young man of this place whose 
musical talents are universally praised and whom the 
Elector has sent to Haydn in Vienna. He proposes also to 
compose Schillers ‘Freude,’ and indeed strophe by 


strophe. Ordinarily he does not trouble himself with such 
trifles as the enclosed, which he wrote at the request of a 
lady.” From this it is fair to conclude that the song was 
finished before Beethoven’s departure from Bonn. Later he 
wrote a new postlude, which is found among motivi for the 
Octet and the Trio in C minor. Of the other songs in O the 
origin of several may be set down as falling in the Bonn 
period. That of the first, “Urian’s Reise um die Welt,” we 
have already seen. Whether or not these songs, which met 
with severe criticism in comparison with other greater 
works of Beethoven, were published without Beethoven’s 
knowledge, is doubtful. Probability places the following 
songs in the period of transition, or just before it: “An 
Minna,” sketched on a page with “Feuerfarbe,” and other 
works written out in the early days of the Vienna period; a 
drinking-song, “to be sung at parting,” “Erhebt das Glas 
mit froher Hand,” to judge by the handwriting, an early 
work, presumably circa 1787; “Elegie auf den Tod eines 
Pudels”; “Die Klage,” to be placed in 1790, inasmuch as the 
original manuscript form appears simultaneously with 
sketches of the funeral cantata; “Wer ist ein freier Mann?”, 
whose original autograph in the British Museum bears the 
inscription “ipse fecit L. v. Beethoven,” and must be placed 
not later than 1790, while a revised form is probably a 
product of 1795, and to a third Wegeler appended a 
different text, “Was ist des Maurer’s Ziel?” published in 
1806; the “Punschlied” may be a trifle older; the autograph 
of “Man strebt die Flamme zu verhehlen,” in the possession 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, which has been 


placed in the year 1792, bears in Beethoven’s handwriting 
the words “pour Madame Weissenthurn par Louis van 
Beethoven.” Madame Weissenthurn was a writer and 
actress, and from 1789 a member of the company of the 
Burgtheater in Vienna, and it is more than likely that 
Beethoven did not get acquainted with her till he went to 
Vienna, although she was born on the Rhine. 

Turn we now to the instrumental works which date back 
to the Bonn period. The beginning is made with the work 
which, in a manner, first brought Beethoven into close 
relationship with the stage — the “Ritterballet,” produced 
by the nobility on Carnival Sunday, March 6, 1791, and 
which, consequently, cannot have been composed long 
before, say in 1790 or 1791. The ballet was designed by 
Count Waldstein in connection with Habich, a dancing- 
master from Aix-la-Chapelle. Of the contents of the piece 
we know nothing more than is contained in the report from 
Bonn printed three chapters back, namely, that it 
illustrated the predilection of the ancient Germans for war, 
the chase, love and drinking; the music, being without 
words, can give us no further help. It consists of eight short 
numbers, designed to accompany the pantomime: 1, March; 
2, German Song; 3, Hunting Song; 4, Romance; 5, War 
Song; 6, Drinking Song; 7, German Dance; 8, Coda. It was 
intended that the music should be accepted as Waldstein’s 
and, therefore, Beethoven never published it. 

It seems as if the last year of Beethoven’s sojourn in 
Bonn was especially influential in the development of his 
artistic character and ability. Of the works of 1792, besides 


trifles, there were two of larger dimensions which, if we 
were not better advised, would unhesitatingly be placed in 
the riper Vienna period. The autograph of the Octet for 
wind-instruments, published after the composer’s death 
and designated at a later date as O, bears the inscription 
“Parthia in Es” (above this, “dans un Concert”), “Due Oboe, 
Due Clarinetti, Due Corni, Due Fagotti di L. v. Beethoven.” 
From a sketch which precedes suggestions for the song 
“Feuerfarbe,” Nottebohm concludes that the Octet was 
composed in 1792, or, at the latest in 1793. In the latter 
case it would be a Viennese product. It is improbable, 
however, that Beethoven found either incentive or occasion 
soon after reaching Vienna to write a piece of this 
character, and it is significant that in his later years he 
never returned to a combination of eight instruments. But 
there was an incentive in Bonn in the form of the excellent 
dinner-music of the Elector described by Chaplain Junker, 
which was performed by two oboes, two clarinets, two 
horns and two bassoons. It may be set down as a fruit of 
1792, his last year in Bonn. For the same combination of 
instruments, Beethoven also composed a Rondino in E-flat, 
published in 1829 by Diabelli, probably from the 
posthumous manuscript. From the autograph Nottebohm 
argued that it was written in Bonn, and what has been said 
of the origin of the Octet applies also to the Rondino. The 
autograph of a little duet in G for two flutes bears the 
inscription: “For Friend Degenharth by L. v. Beethoven. 
August 23rd, 1792, midnight.” 


We are lifted to a higher plane again by a work which in 
invention and construction surpasses the compositions 
already mentioned and still to be mentioned in the present 
category, and discloses the fully developed Beethoven as 
we know him — the Trio in E-flat, for violin, viola and 
violoncello, O. Its publication was announced by Artaria in 
February, 1797. According to Wegeler, Beethoven was 
commissioned by Count Appony in 1795 to write a quartet. 
He made two efforts, but produced first a Trio (O), and then 
a Quintet (O). We know better the origin of the latter work 
now; but Wegeler is also mistaken about the origin of the 
Trio; it was a Bonn product. Here the proof: 

At the general flight from Bonn, whether the one at the 
end of October or that of December 15, 1793, the Elector 
ordered his chaplain, Abbe Clemens Dobbeler, to 
accompany an English lady, the Honourable Mrs. Bowater, 
to Hamburg. “While there,” says William Gardiner in his 
“Music and Friends,” III, 142, “he was declared an 
emigrant and his property was seized. Luckily he placed 
some money in our (English) government funds, and his 
only alternative was to proceed to England.” Dobbeler 
accompanied Mrs. Bowater to Leicester. She, 

having lived much in Germany, had acquired a fine taste 
in music; and as the Abbé was a very fine performer on the 
violin, music was essential to fill up this irksome period 
(while Mrs. Bowater lived in lodgings before moving into 
old Dolby Hall). My company was sought with that of two of 
my friends to make up occasionally an instrumental 
quartett.... Our music consisted of the Quartetts of Haydn, 


Boccherini, and Wranizky. The Abbé, who never travelled 
without his violin, had luckily put into his fiddle-case a Trio 
composed by Beethoven, just before he set off, which thus, 
in the year 1793, found its way to Leicester. This 
composition, so different from anything I had ever heard, 
awakened in me a new sense, a new delight in the science 
of sounds.... When I went to town (London) I enquired for 
the works of this author, but could learn nothing more than 
that he was considered a madman and that his music was 
like himself. However, I had a friend in Hamburg through 
whom, although the war was raging at the time, I 
occasionally obtained some of these inestimable treasures. 

The Trio for Strings, O 

What trio was this so praised by the enthusiastic 
Englishman? On the last page but one of Gardiner’s “Italy, 
her Music, Arts and People” he writes, speaking of his 
return down the Rhine: 

Recently we arrived at Bonn, the birthplace of 
Beethoven. About the year 1786, my friend the Abbé 
Dobler, chaplain to the Elector of Cologne, first noticed this 
curly, blackheaded boy, the son of a tenor singer in the 
cathedral. Through the Abbé I became acquainted with the 
first production of this wonderful composer. How great was 
my surprise in playing the viola part to his Trio in E-flat, so 
unlike anything I had ever heard. It was a new sense to me, 
an intellectual pleasure which I had never received from 
sounds. 

Again, in a letter to Beethoven, Gardiner says, “Your Trio 
in E-flat (for violin, viola and bass).” To all but the blind this 


narrative pours a flood of light upon the whole question. 

There come up now for consideration the compositions in 
which Beethoven’s principal instrument, the pianoforte, is 
employed. They carry us back a space, and to the earliest 
examples we add a related composition for violin. 

It was a part of Beethoven’s official duty to play 
pianoforte before the Elector, and it may therefore easily be 
imagined that after his first boyish attempt in 1784, he 
would continue to compose concertos and parts of 
concertos for the pianoforte and orchestra, and not wait 
until 1795, when he publicly performed the “entirely new” 
concerto in B-flat. Quite recently the world has learned of a 
first movement for a pianoforte concerto in D, concerning 
which the first report was made by Guido Adler in 1888, 
and which was performed in Vienna on April 7, 1889, and 
then incorporated, as edited by Adler, in the supplement to 
the Complete Works. It was discovered in copy, solo and 
orchestra parts, in the possession of Joseph Bezeczny, the 
head of an educational institution for the blind in Prague, 
and the handwriting is his. Immediately after its first 
performance its authenticity was questioned by Dr. 
Paumgartner, who called attention to its Mozartian 
characteristics, but failed to advance any reason for 
doubting the testimony of so thorough a musical scholar as 
Adler. The latter had emphasized the resemblances to 
Mozart’s works, which, indeed, are too obvious to escape 
attention; but for a long time after 1785, especially after 
Beethoven met Mozart personally in Vienna, the former 
was completely in the latter’s thrall, and that his music 


should occasionally be reminiscent of his model is not at all 
singular. Such reminiscences are to be found in the 
quartets of 1785 and the trio for pianoforte and wind- 
instruments. It is safe to assume that the movement was 
written, as Adler suggests, in the period 1788-1793, 
perhaps before rather than after 1790, and that Beethoven 
attached little value to it and laid it permanently aside. 

A companion-piece to this movement is the fragment of a 
Concerto for Violin in C major, of which the autograph is in 
the archives of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna, the handwriting of which indicates that it belongs 
to the early Vienna if not the Bonn period. That it is a first 
transcription is indicated by the fact that there are many 
erasures and corrections. The fragment contains 259 
measures, embracing the orchestral introduction, the first 
solo passage, the second tutti and the beginning of the free 
fantasia for the solo instrument; it ends with the 
introduction of a new transition motif which leads to the 
conjecture that the movement was finished and that the 
missing portion has been lost. 

A Trio in E-flat for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
found among Beethoven’s posthumous papers, was 
published in 1836 by Dunst in Frankfort-on-the-Main. On 
the original publication its authenticity was certified to by 
Diabelli, Czerny and Ferdinand Ries, and it was stated that 
the original manuscript was in the possession of Schindler; 
Wegeler verified the handwriting as that of Beethoven. 
Schindler cites Beethoven’s utterance that he had written 
the work at the age of 15 years and described it as one of 


his “highest strivings in the free style of composition,” 
which was either a misunderstanding of Schindler’s or a bit 
of irony on the part of Beethoven. Nearer the truth, at any 
rate, is a remark in Graffer’s written catalogue of 
Beethoven’s works: “Composed anno 1791, and originally 
intended for the three trios, O, but omitted as too weak by 
Beethoven.” Whether or not this observation rests on an 
authentic source is not stated. 

Whether or not the Pianoforte Trios, O, were composed 
in Bonn may be left without discussion here, since we shall 
be obliged to recur to the subject later. The facts about 
them that have been determined beyond controversy are, 
that they were published in 1795; were not ready in their 
final shape in 1794; and were already played in the 
presence of Haydn in 1793. 

Other Works Composed in Bonn 

The Variations in E-flat for Pianoforte, Violin and 
Violoncello, which were published in 1804 by Hofmeister in 
Leipsic as O, apparently belong to the last year of 
Beethoven’s life in Bonn. Nottebohm found a sketch of the 
work alongside one of the song “Feuerfarbe,” which fact 
points to the year 1792; Beethoven in a letter to the 
publisher appears not to have laid particular store by it, a 
circumstance easily understood in view of the great works 
which had followed the youthful effort. 

Besides these compositions, a Trio for Pianoforte, Flute 
and Bassoon, concerning which all the information which 
we have came from the catalogue of Beethoven’s effects 
sold at auction, has recently been published. It is No. 179 


in the catalogue, where it is described as a composition of 
the Bonn period. On the autograph, preserved in Berlin, the 
title, placed at the end, is “Trio concertante a clavicembalo, 
flauto, fagotto, composto da Ludovico van Beethoven 
organista di S. S. (illegible word), cologne.” The 
designation of the composer as organist, etc., fixes the 
place of its origin, and the handwriting indicates an early 
date. 


Among the papers found in Beethoven’s apartments after 
his death, was the manuscript of a Sonata in B-flat for 
Pianoforte and Flute, which passed into the hands of 
Artaria. It is not in Beethoven’s handwriting, and the little 
evidence of its authenticity is not convincing. 

It is more than likely that the Variations for Pianoforte 
and Violin on Mozart’s “Se vuol ballare” ought to be 
assigned to the latter part of the Bonn period. They were 
published in July, 1793, with a dedication to Eleonore von 
Breuning, to whom Beethoven sent the composition with a 
letter dated November 2, 1793. The dedication leads to the 
presumption that the work was carried to Vienna in a 
finished state and there subjected to only the final polish. 
The postscript to the letter to Fraulein von Breuning 
betrays the reason for the hurried publication: Beethoven 
wanted to checkmate certain Viennese pianists whom he 
had detected copying peculiarities of his playing in 
improvisation which he suspected they would publish as 
their own devices. 


Besides the pieces already mentioned, Beethoven wrote 
the following works for pianoforte in Bonn: 

1. A Prelude in F minor. According to a remark on a 
printed copy shown to be authentic, Beethoven wrote it 
when he was 15 year old, that is, in 1786 or, the question of 
his age not being determined at the time, 1787. The 
prelude is, as a matter of fact, a fruit of his studies in the 
art of imitation; and the initiative, probably, came from 
Bach’s Preludes. 

2. Two Preludes through the Twelve Major Keys for 
Pianoforte or Organ; published by Hoffmeister in 1803 as 
O. Obviously exercises written for Neefe while he was 
Beethoven’s teacher in composition. 

3. Variations on the arietta “Venni Amore,” by Righini, in 
D major— “Venni Amore,” not “Vieni”; the arietta begins: 
“Venni Amore nel tuo regno, ma compagno del Timor.” 
Righini gave his melody a number of vocal variations. 
Beethoven republished his in Vienna in 1801 through Traeg 
(Complete Works, Series 17, No. 178); composed about 
1790 and published in Mannheim in 1791. They were 
inscribed to Countess Hatzfeld (née Countess de Girodin), 
who has been praised in this book as an eminent pianist. 
The story of the encounter between Beethoven and Sterkel 
in which these variations figure has also been told. 
Beethoven had a good opinion of them; Czerny told Otto 
Jahn that he had brought them with him to Vienna and used 
them to “introduce” himself. 

Pianoforte Variations and a Sonata 


Two books of variations are to be adjudged to the Bonn 
period because of their place of publication and other 
biographical considerations. They are the Variations in A 
major on a theme from Dittersdorf’s opera “Das rothe 
Kappchen” (“Es war einmal ein alter Mann”) and the 
Variations for four hands on a theme by Count Waldstein. 
Both sets were published by Simrock in Bonn, the first of 
Beethoven’s compositions published in his native town. 
They were not published until 1794, but according to a 
letter to Simrock, dated August 2, 1794, the latter had 
received the first set a considerable time before, and 
Beethoven had held back the corrections while the other 
was already printed. Beethoven’s intimate association with 
Waldstein in Bonn is a familiar story, but we hear nothing of 
it in the early Viennese days. The variations on a theme of 
his own seem likely to have been the product of a wish 
expressed by the Count. That Beethoven seldom wrote for 
four hands, and certainly not without a special reason, is an 
accepted fact. 

Another presumably Bonnian product which has come 
down to us only as a fragment is the Sonata in C major for 
Pianoforte, published in 1830 by Dunst in Frankfort, with a 
dedication to Eleonore von Breuning. It is probably the 
sonata which Beethoven, according to the letter to be given 
presently, had promised to his friend and which was fully 
sketched at the time. There would be no doubt of the fact 
that the sonata was written in Bonn if the presumption that 
the letter was written in Bonn were true; but even as it is, 
the fact that the letter says that it had been promised “long 


ago” indicates a pre-Viennese origin. All that is certain is 
that Eleonore von Breuning received it from Beethoven in 
1796. In the copy sent to the publisher eleven measures at 
the end of the Adagio were lacking. These were supplied by 
Ferdinand Ries in the manner of Beethoven. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that Beethoven finished the Adagio, 
and it can be assumed that he also composed a last 
movement, which has been lost. 

Concerning the Rondo in C major published in Bossler’s 
“Blumenlese” of 1783, we have already spoken. 

It is a striking fact to any one who has had occasion to 
examine carefully the chronology of publication of 
Beethoven’s works, that up to nearly the close of 1802 
whatever appeared under his name was worthy of that 
name; but that then, in the period of the second, third and 
fourth symphonies, of the sonatas. O, 53, 57 and of 
“Leonore,” to the wonder of the critics of that time serial 
advertisements of the “Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir” in 
Vienna announce the Trios, O and the seven Bagatelles, O; 
in another the “Grand Sinfonie,” O, and the Variations on 
“God save the King”; on May 15, 1805, the Waldstein 
Sonata and the Romance, O; and on June 16 the songs. O, 
which the “Allgemeine Mus. Zeitung” describes as 
“commonplace, poor, weak, in part ridiculous stuff.” Ries 
solves the enigma when he writes (“Notizen,” 124) that all 
trifles, many things which he never intended to publish 
because he deemed them unworthy of his name, were given 
to the world through the agency of his brother. In this 
manner the world was made acquainted with songs which 


he had written long before he went to Vienna from Bonn. 
Even little compositions which he had written in albums 
were filched and published. 

But even if the widest latitude be given to the judgment 
in selecting from the publications of these years’ works 
belonging to the Bonn period, still what an exceedingly 
meagre list is the aggregate of Beethoven’s compositions 
from his twelfth to the end of his twenty-second year! 
Mozart’s, according to Kochel, reach at that age 293; 
Handel completed his twentieth year, February 23, 1705; 
on the twenty-fifth his second opera “Nero” was performed. 
And what had he not previously written! 

This apparent lack of productiveness on the part of 
Beethoven has been noticed by other writers. One has 
disputed the fact and is of opinion that the composer in 
later years destroyed the manuscripts of his youth to 
prevent the possibility of injury to his fame by their 
posthumous publication. But this explanation is nonsense, 
as every one knows who has had an opportunity to examine 
the autograph collections in Vienna and there to remark 
with what scrupulous care even his most valueless 
productions were preserved by their author in all his 
migrations from house to house and from city to country 
throughout his Vienna life. 

Beethoven attached absolutely no value to his 
autographs; after they had once been engraved they 
generally were piled on the floor in his living room or an 
anteroom among other pieces of music. I often brought 
order into his music, but when Beethoven hunted for 


anything, everything was sent flying in disorder. At that 
time I might have carried away the autograph manuscripts 
of all the pieces which had been printed, or had I asked him 
for them he would unquestionably have given them to me 
without a thought. 

These words of Ries are confirmed by the small number 
of autographs of printed works in the auction catalogue of 
Beethoven’s posthumous papers — most of them having 
remained in the hands of the publishers or having been 
lost, destroyed or stolen. 

Works Taken to Vienna From Bonn 

Another author has endeavored to supply the vacuum by 
deducing the chronology of Beethoven’s works from their 
form, matter or general character as viewed by his eyes, 
referring all which seem to him below the standard of the 
composer at any particular period to an earlier one; and a 
very comical chronology he makes of it. His success 
certainly has not been such as to induce any attempt of the 
kind here; and yet that he is right in the general fact is the 
hypothesis which the following remarks are conceived to 
establish as truth. Schindler — who is often very positive on 
the ground that what he does not know cannot be true — in 
introducing his chronological table of Beethoven’s works, 
published from 1796 to 1800, remarks: “It may be asserted 
with positiveness that none of the works catalogued below 
were composed before 1794”; upon which point the 
assertion is ventured that Schindler is thoroughly mistaken 
and that many of the works published by Beethoven during 
the first dozen years of his Vienna life were taken thither 


from Bonn. They doubtless were more or less altered, 
amended, improved, corrected, but nevertheless belong as 
compositions to those years when “Beethoven played 
pianoforte concertos, and Herr Neefe accompanied at 
Court in the theatre and in concerts.” While the other 
young men were trying their strength upon works for the 
orchestra and stage, the performance of which would 
necessarily give them notoriety, the Court Pianist would 
naturally confine himself mostly to his own instrument and 
to chamber music — to works whose production before a 
small circle in the salons of the Elector, Countess Hatzfeld 
and others would excite little if any public notice. But here 
he struck out so new, and at that time so strange a path 
that no small degree of praise is due to the sagacity of 
Count Waldstein, who comprehended his aims, felt his 
greatness and encouraged him to trust to and be guided by 
his own instincts and genius. 

That Beethoven also tried his powers in a wider field we 
know from the two cantatas, the airs in “Die schone 
Schusterin” and the “Ritterballet.” Carl Haslinger in Vienna 
also possessed an orchestral introduction to the second act 
of an unnamed opera which may as well be referred to the 
Bonn period as to any other; and it is not by any means a 
wild suggestion that he had tried his strength in other 
concertos for pianoforte and full orchestra than that of 
1784. As to the compositions for two, six or eight wind- 
instruments there was little if any danger of mistake in 
supposing them to have been written for the Elector’s 
“Harmonie-Musik.” But this is wandering from the point; to 


establish which the following remarks are in all humility 
submitted: 

Creative Industry in Bonn 

I. If a list be drawn up of Beethoven’s compositions 
published between 1795 and December, 1802, with the 
addition of other works known to have been composed in 
those years, the result will be nearly as follows (omitting 
single songs and other minor pieces): symphonies, 2; ballet 
(“Prometheus”), 1; sonatas (solo and duo), 32; romances 
(violin and orchestra), 2; serenade, 1; duos (clarinet and 
bassoon), 3; sets of variations, 15; sets of dances, 5; “Ah! 
perfido” and “Adelaide,” 2; pianoforte concertos, 3; trios 
(pianoforte and other instruments), 9; quartets, 6; quintets, 
3; septet, 1; pianoforte rondos, 3; marches (for four hands), 
3; oratorio (“Christus”), 1; an aggregate of 92 compositions 
in eight years or ninety-six months. And most of them such 
compositions! That Beethoven was a remarkable man all 
the world knows; but that he could produce at this rate, 
study operatic composition with Salieri, sustain, nay, 
increase his reputation as a pianoforte virtuoso, journey to 
Prague, Berlin and other places, correct proof-sheets for his 
publishers, give lessons and yet find time to write long 
letters to friends, to sleep, to eat, drink and be merry with 
companions of his own age — this is, to say the least, “a 
morsel difficult of digestion.” The more so from the fact 
that at the very time when he began to devote himself more 
exclusively to composition such marvellous fertility 
suddenly ceased. The inference is obvious. 


II. When Neefe, in 1798, calls Beethoven “beyond 
controversy one of the foremost pianoforte players,” it 
excites no surprise. Ten years before he had played the 
most of Bach’s “Well-Tempered Clavichord” and had now 
long held the offices of Second Court Organist and 
Concerto Player; but what sufficient reason could Waldstein 
have had for his faith that this pianist, by study and 
perseverance, would yet be able to seize and hold the 
sceptre of Mozart? And upon what grounds, too, could 
Fischenich, on January 26, 1793, write as he did to 
Charlotte von Schiller from Bonn (see ante) and add, “I 
expect something perfect from him, for so far as I know him 
he is wholly devoted to the great and sublime.... Haydn has 
written here that he would soon put him at grand operas 
and soon be obliged to quit composing.” 

Note the date of this — January 26, 1793. Haydn must 
have written some time before this, when Beethoven could 
not have been with him more than six or eight weeks. Did 
the master found his remark upon what he had seen in his 
pupil or upon the compositions which his pupil had placed 
before him? Wegeler has printed an undated and 
incomplete letter of Beethoven to Eleonore von Breuning, 
certainly, however, not later than the spring of 1794, which 
was accompanied by a set of variations and a rondo for 
pianoforte and violin. Do the following passages in this 
letter indicate anything? 


I have a great deal to do or I would before this have 
transcribed the sonata which I promised you long ago. It is 


a mere sketch in my manuscript and it would be a difficult 
task even for the clever and practised Paraquin to copy it. 
You can have the rondo copied and return the score to me. 
It is the only one of my things which is, in a manner, 
suitable to you. 

May these words not be paraphrased thus: “As to the 
sonata which I played at your house and of which I 
promised you a copy — it is in my manuscript hardly more 
than a sketch, so that I could not trust it to a copyist, not 
even to Paraquin, and I have not had leisure to transcribe it 
myself.” And, finally, the closing lines of a short article in 
the “Jahrbuch der Tonkunst fur Wien und Prag,” 1776 — 
which notice was not written later than the spring of 1795, 
nine or ten months before the publication of the Sonatas O 
— are pregnantly suggestive: “We have a number of 
beautiful sonatas by him, amongst which the last ones 
particularly distinguish themselves.” These works were, 
therefore, well-known in manuscript even at the time when 
he was busy with his studies under Haydn and 
Albrechtsberger. 

III. If in spite of the above it still be objected that the 
opera 1 to 15, or 20, as you please, are of a character 
beyond the powers of Beethoven during his Bonn life, who 
knows this to be a fact? Has such an objection any other 
basis than a mere prejudice? 

Evidences of Early Activity 

A fanciful theory has exhibited Beethoven to us as a 
rude, undeveloped genius, who, being transferred to 
Vienna and schooled two years by Haydn and 


Albrechtsberger, then began with the Trios O, wrought his 
way upward in eight years through the twenty-three 
compositions of opera 2 to 14 in a geometrical progression 
to the first pianoforte concertos, the ballet “Prometheus” 
and the Symphony in C! It is, however, known that in 
March, 1795, Beethoven played his Pianoforte Concerto in 
B-flat in Vienna, shortly afterward published the Trios, O, 
and in 1796 composed the two sonatas for pianoforte and 
violoncello in Berlin. A young man who at the age of 24 or 
25 could give the public two such concertos could hardly 
have been such a rough diamond only three or four years 
before. 

IV. However convincing the preceding propositions may 
seem to the ordinary reader, the critical student of musical 
history justly demands something more. It is not enough for 
him to know that O was composed before the publication of 
O; that O is in part made up from the Pianoforte Quartets of 
1785; that the Quintet O is an arrangement of the “Parthia” 
in E-flat for wind-instruments afterwards published as O, 
and is now proved to belong to the Bonn period, and that a 
whole movement of the funeral cantata found its way into 
“Fidelio” — the argument is to him like an arch without its 
keystone until one or more of the important works be 
named specifically as Bonn compositions and proved to be 
such. 


Chapter XI 


Beethoven in Vienna — Personal Details — Death of His Father — Minor 
Expenditures and Receipts — Studies with Albrechtsberger and Salieri. 


Beethoven Settles Down in Vienna 

It would be pleasant to announce the arrival of Ludwig 
van Beethoven in Vienna with, so to speak, a grand flourish 
of trumpets, and to indulge the fancy in a highly-colored 
and poetic account of his advent there; but, unluckily, there 
is none of that lack of data which is favorable to that kind 
of composition; none of that obscurity which exalts one to 
write history as he would have it and not as it really was. 
The facts are too patent. Like the multitude of studious 
youths and young men who came thither annually to find 
schools and teachers, this small, thin, dark-complexioned, 
pockmarked, dark-eyed, bewigged young musician of 22 
years had quietly journeyed to the capital to pursue the 
study of his art with a small, thin, dark-complexioned, 
pockmarked, black-eyed and bewigged veteran composer. 
In the well-known anecdote related by Carpani of Haydn’s 
introduction to him, Anton Esterhazy, the prince, is made to 
call the composer “a Moor.” Beethoven had even more of 
the Moor in his looks than his master. His front teeth, 
owing to the singular flatness of the roof of his mouth, 
protruded, and, of course, thrust out his lips; the nose, too, 
was rather broad and decidedly flattened, while the 
forehead was remarkably full and round — in the words of 
the late Court Secretary, Mahler, who twice painted his 
portrait, a “bullet.” 

“Beethoven,” wrote Junker, “confessed that in his 
journeys he had seldom found in the playing of the most 
distinguished virtuosos that excellence which he supposed 
he had a right to expect.” He now had an opportunity to 


make his observations upon the pianists and composers at 
the very headquarters, then, of German music, to improve 
himself by study under the best of them and, by and by, to 
measure his strength with theirs. He found very soon that 
the words of the poet were here also applicable: 


“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” and did 
not find — now Mozart was gone— “what he supposed he 
had a right to expect.” For the present, however, we have 
to do but with the young stranger in a large city, seeking 
lodgings, and making such arrangements for the future as 
shall not be out of due proportion to the limited pecuniary 
means at his command. If the minute details which here 
follow should seem to be too insignificant in themselves, 
the bearing they have upon some other future questions 
must justify their introduction. 

Turning again to the memorandum book, the first entries 
which follow the notes of the journey from Bonn to Wurges 
are merely of necessities to be supplied— “wood, wig- 
maker, coffee, overcoat, boots, shoes, pianoforte-desk, seal, 
writing-desk, pianoforte-money” and something illegible 
followed by the remark: “All beginning with next month.” 
The next page gives a hint as to the day of his arrival. It 
contains the substance of two advertisements in the 
“Wiener Zeitung” of pianofortes for sale, one near the 
Hohen Markt and two “im Kramerschen Breihaus No. 257 
im Schlossergassel, am Graben.” The latter appears for the 
last time on the 10th of November; Beethoven was, 
therefore, then in Vienna. 


But he intends to cultivate the Graces as well as the 
Muses. The next page begins with this: “Andreas Lindner, 
dancing-master, lives in the Stoss am Himmel, No. 415,” to 
which succeeds a note, evidently of money received from 
the Elector, possibly in Bonn but more likely in Vienna: “25 
ducats received of which, expended on November (?) half a 
sovereign for the pianoforte, or 6 florins, 40 kreutzer — 2 
florins were of my own money.” The same page also shows 
him in the matter of his toilet preparing even then for 
entrance into society: “Black silk stockings, 1 ducat; 1 pair 
of winter silk stockings, 1 florin, 40 kreutzers; boots, 6 
florins; shoes, 1 florin, 30 kreutzers.” But these expenses in 
addition to his daily necessities are making a large inroad 
upon his “25 ducats received”; and on page 7 we read: “On 
Wednesday the 12th of December, I had 15 ducats.” (The 
12th of December fell upon Wednesday in the year 1792.) 
Omitting for the present what else stands upon page 7, 
here are the interesting contents of page 8 — and how 
suggestive and pregnant they are: “In Bonn I counted on 
receiving 100 ducats here; but in vain. I have got to equip 
myself completely anew.” 

Several pages which follow contain what, upon 
inspection, proves evidently to be his monthly payments 
from the time when “all was to begin next month,” of which 
the first may be given as a specimen: “House-rent, 14 
florins; pianoforte, 6 florins, 49 kreutzers; eating, each time 
12 kreutzers; meals with wine 6 and one-half florins; 3 
kreutzers for B. and H.; it is not necessary to give the 


housekeeper more than 7 florins, the rooms are so close to 
the ground.” 


Death of Johann van Beethoven 

Beethoven was hardly well settled in his lodgings, the 
novelty of his position had scarcely begun to wear off under 
the effect of habit, when startling tidings reached him from 
Bonn of an event to cloud his Christmas holidays, to 
weaken his ties to his native place, to increase his cares for 
his brothers and make an important change in his 
pecuniary condition. His father had suddenly died—” 1792, 
Dec. 18, obiit Johannes Beethoff,” says the death-roll of St. 
Remigius parish. The Elector-Archbishop, still in Munster, 
heard this news also and consecrated a joke to the dead 
man’s memory. On the 1st of January, 1793, he wrote a 
letter to Court Marshal von Schall in which these words 
occur: 

The revenues from the liquor excise have suffered a loss 
in the deaths of Beethoven and Eichhoff. For the widow of 
the latter, provision will be made if circumstances allow in 
view of his 40 years of service — in the electoral kitchen. 

Franz Ries was again to befriend Beethoven and act for 
him in his absence, and the receipt for his first quarter’s 
salary (25 th.) is signed “F. Ries, in the name of Ludwig 
Beethoven,” at the usual time, namely the beginning of the 
second month of the quarter, February 4. But the lapse of 
Johann van Beethoven’s pension of 200 thalers, was a 
serious misfortune to his son, particularly since the 100 
ducats were not forthcoming. The correspondence between 
Beethoven and Ries not being preserved it can only be 
conjectured that the latter took the proper steps to obtain 
that portion of the pension set apart by the electoral decree 


for the support of the two younger sons; but in vain, owing 
to the disappearance of the original document; and that, 
receiving information of this fact, Beethoven immediately 
sent from Vienna the petition which follows, but which, as 
is mostly the case with that class of papers in the Bonn 
archives, is without date: 


Several years ago Your Serene Electoral Highness was 
graciously pleased to retire my father, the tenor singer van 
Beethoven, from service, and to set aside 100 thalers of his 
salary to me that I might clothe, nourish and educate my 
two younger brothers and also pay the debts of my father. 

I was about to present this decree to Your Highness’s 
Revenue Exchequer when my father urgently begged me 
not to do so inasmuch as it would have the appearance in 
the eyes of the public as if he were incapable of caring for 
his family, adding that he would himself pay me the 25 
thalers quarterly, which he always did. 

When, however, on the death of my father (in December 
of last year) I wished to make use of Your Highness’s grace 
by presenting the above-mentioned gracious decree I 
learned to my terror, that my father had misapplied 
(unterschlagen = to embezzle) the same. 

In most obedient veneration I therefore pray Your 
Electoral Highness for the gracious renewal of this decree 
and that Your Highness’s Revenue Exchequer be directed 
to pay over to me the sum graciously allowed to me due for 
the last quarter at the beginning of last February. 


Your Electoral and Serene Highness’s 
Most obedient and faithful 
Lud. v. Beethoven; Court Organist. 


The petition was duly considered by the Privy Council 
and with the result indicated by the endorsement: 

ad sup. of the Court Organist L. van Beethoven 

“The 100 reichsthaler which he is now receiving 
annually is increased by a further 100 reichsthaler in 
quarterly payments beginning with January 1st, from the 
200 rth. salary vacated by the death of his father; he is 
further to receive the three measures of grain graciously 
bestowed upon him for the education of his brothers.” The 
Electoral Court Chancellory will make the necessary 
provisions. Attest p. 

The order to the exchequer followed on May 24th, and on 
June 15th, Franz Ries had the satisfaction of signing 
receipts — one for 25 thalers for January, February and 
March, and one for 50 thalers for the second quarter of the 
year; but from this time onward no hint has yet been 
discovered that Beethoven ever received anything from the 
Elector or had any resources but his own earnings and the 
generosity of newly-found friends in Vienna. These 
resources were soon needed. The remark that two florins of 
the payment towards the pianoforte were out of his own 
money proves that he possessed a small sum saved up by 
degrees from lesson-giving, from presents received and the 
like; but it could not have been a large amount, while the 
25 ducats and the above recorded receipts of salary were 
all too small to have carried him through the summer of 


1793. Here is the second of his monthly records of 
necessary and regular expenses in farther proof of this: “14 
florins house-rent; 6 fl. 40 x, pianoforte; meals with wine, 
15 fl. and a half; — (?), 3 florins; maid, 1,” the sum total 
being as added by himself “11 ducats and one-half florin.” 
And yet at the end of the year there are entries that show 
that he was not distressed for money. For instance: “the 
24th October, i.e., reckoning from November 1st, 112 
florins and 30 kreutzer”; “2 ducats for a seal; 1 florin, 25 
kreutzers, copyist”; “Tuesday and Saturday from 7 to 8. 
Sunday from 11 to 12, 3 florins”; and the final entry not 
later in date than 1794 is: “3 carolins in gold, 4 carolins in 
crown thalers and 4 ducats make 7 carolins and 4 ducats 
and a lot of small change.” 

In what manner Beethoven was already in 1794 able to 
remain “in Vienna without salary until recalled,” to quote 
the Elector’s words, will hereafter appear with some 
degree of certainty; but just now he claims attention as 
pupil of Haydn and Albrechtsberger. The citations made in 
a previous chapter from the letters of Neefe and Fischenich 
prove how strong an impression Beethoven’s powers, both 
as virtuoso and composer, had made upon Joseph Haydn 
immediately after his reaching Vienna; and no man then 
living was better able to judge on such points. But whether 
the famous chapelmaster, just returned from his English 
triumphs, himself a daring and successful innovator and 
now very busy with compositions in preparation for his 
second visit to London, was the man to guide the studies of 
a headstrong, self-willed and still more daring musical 


revolutionist was, a priori, a very doubtful question. The 
result proved that he was not. 

Beethoven’s Studies With Haydn 

The memorandum book has a few entries which relate to 
Haydn. On page 7, that which contains the 15 ducats on the 
12th of October, 1792, there is a column of numerals, the 
first of which reads, “Haidn 8 groschen”; the other twelve, 
except a single “1,” all “2”; and on the two pages which 
happen to have the dates of October 24 and 29, 1793, are 
these two entries: “22 x, chocolate for Haidn and me”; 
“Coffee, 6 x for Haidn and me.” These notes simply confirm 
what was known from other sources, namely, that 
Beethoven began to study with Haydn very soon after 
reaching Vienna and continued to be his pupil until the end 
of the year 1793. They indicate, also, that the scholar, 
whatever feelings he may have indulged towards the 
master in secret, kept on good terms with him, and that 
their private intercourse was not confined to the hours 
devoted to lessons in Haydn’s room in the Hamberger 
house, No. 992 on the (no longer existing) 
Wasserkunstbastei. 

Concerning the course of study during that year, nothing 
can be added to the words of Nottebohm (“Allg. Mus. 
Zeitung,” 1863-1864), founded upon a most thorough 
examination of all the known manuscripts and authorities 
which bear upon this question. Of the manuscripts 
Nottebohm says: “They are exercises in simple 
counterpoint on six plain chants in the old modes.... He 
must have written more.” But what? On this point there are 


no indications to be found. It may be accepted with 
considerable certainty that the contrapuntal exercises were 
preceded by an introductory, though probably brief, study 
of the nature of consonances and dissonances. For this the 
last chapter of the first book of Fux’s “Gradus ad 
Parnassum” might have served. 

But this (adds Nottebohm) would not have sufficed to fill 
the entire period. In view of Haydn’s predilection for Fux’s 
system it is not conceivable that there were preliminary 
exercises, say in the free style or in the modern keys; there 
remains, therefore, no alternative but to go back further 
and opine that the study with Haydn began with the theory 
of harmony and exercises in which the system of Philipp 
Emanuel Bach might have been used. 

“It is certain,” says Schindler, “that Beethoven’s 
knowledge of the science of harmony at the time when he 
began his study with Haydn did not go beyond 
thoroughbass.” The correctness of this opinion of Schindler 
may be safely left to the judgment of the reader. The fact 
seems to be that Beethoven, conscious of the disadvantages 
attending the want of thorough systematic instruction, 
distrustful of himself and desirous of bringing to the test 
many of his novel and cherished ideas, had determined to 
accomplish a complete course of contrapuntal study, and 
thus renew, revise and reduce to order and system the 
great mass of his previous scientific acquirements. He 
would, at all events, thoroughly know and understand the 
regular that he might with confidence judge for himself 
how far to indulge in the irregular. To this view, long since 


adopted, the results of Nottebohm’s researches add 
credibility. It explains, also, how a young man, too confident 
in the soundness of his views to be willing to alter his 
productions because they contained passages and effects 
censured by those about him for being other than those of 
Mozart and Haydn, was yet willing, with the modesty of 
true genius, to shut them up in his writing-desk until, 
through study and observation, he could feel himself 
standing upon the firm basis of sound knowledge and then 
retain or exclude, according to the dictates of an 
enlightened judgment. 

Beethoven, however, very soon discovered that also in 
Haydn, as a teacher, he had “not found that excellence 
which he supposed he had a right to expect.” Ries 
remembered a remark made by him on this point: “Haydn 
had wished that Beethoven might put the word, ‘Pupil of 
Haydn,’ on the title of his first works. Beethoven was 
unwilling to do so because, as he said, though he had had 
some instruction from Haydn he had never learned 
anything from him.” Still more in point is the oft-repeated 
story of Johann Schenk’s kindness to Beethoven, related by 
Seyfried in Grafer’s and Schilling’s lexica and confirmed by 
Schindler, which, when divested of its errors in dates, may 
be related thus: Among Beethoven’s earliest acquaintances 
in Vienna was the Abbé Joseph Gelinek, one of the first 
virtuosos then in that city and an amazingly fruitful and 
popular composer of variations. It was upon him that Carl 
Maria von Weber, some years afterwards, wrote the 
epigram: 


Kein Thema auf der Welt verschonte dein Genie, Das 
simpelste allein — Dich selbst — variirst du nie! 

“No theme on earth escaped your genius airy, — The 
simplest one of all — yourself — you never vary.” 

Czerny told Otto Jahn that his father once met Gelinek 
tricked out in all his finery. “Whither?” he inquired. “I am 
asked to measure myself with a young pianist who is just 
arrived; I’ll use him up.” A few days later he met him again. 
“Well, how was it?” “Ah, he is no man; he’s a devil. He will 
play me and all of us to death. And how he improvises!” 
According to Czerny, Gelinek remained a sworn enemy to 
Beethoven. 

It was in Gelinek’s lodgings that Schenk heard 
Beethoven improvise for the first time, 

a treat which recalled lively recollections of Mozart. With 
many manifestations of displeasure, Beethoven, always 
eager to learn, complained to Gelinek that he was never 
able to make any progress in his contrapuntal studies 
under Haydn, since the master, too variously occupied, was 
unable to pay the amount of attention which he wanted to 
the exercises he had given him to work out. Gelinek spoke 
on the subject with Schenk and asked him if he did not feel 
disposed to give Beethoven a course in composition. 
Schenk declared himself willing, with ready courtesy, but 
only under two conditions: that it should be without 
compensation of any kind and under the strict seal of 
secrecy. The mutual agreement was made and kept with 
conscientious fidelity. 


Thus far Seyfried; we shall now permit Schenk to tell his 
own story: 

In 1792, His Royal Highness Archduke Maximilian, 
Elector of Cologne, was pleased to send his charge Louis 
van Beethoven to Vienna to study musical composition with 
Haydn. Towards the end of July, Abbé Gelinek informed me 
that he had made the acquaintance of a young man who 
displayed extraordinary virtuosity on the pianoforte, such, 
indeed, as he had not observed since Mozart. In passing he 
said that Beethoven had been studying counterpoint with 
Haydn for more than six months and was still at work on 
the first exercise; also that His Excellency Baron van 
Swieten had earnestly recommended the study of 
counterpoint and frequently inquired of him how far he had 
advanced in his studies. As a result of these frequent 
incitations and the fact that he was still in the first stages 
of his instruction, Beethoven, eager to learn, became 
discontented and often gave expression to his 
dissatisfaction to his friend. Gelinek took the matter much 
to heart and came to me with the question whether I felt 
disposed to assist his friend in the study of counterpoint. I 
now desired to become better acquainted with Beethoven 
as soon as possible, and a day was fixed for me to meet him 
in Gelinek’s lodgings and hear him play on the pianoforte. 

Beethoven’s Improvisations 

Thus I saw the composer, now so famous, for the first 
time and heard him play. After the customary courtesies he 
offered to improvise on the pianoforte. He asked me to sit 
beside him. Having struck a few chords and tossed off a 


few figures as if they were of no significance, the creative 
genius gradually unveiled his profound psychological 
pictures. My ear was continually charmed by the beauty of 
the many and varied motives which he wove with wonderful 
clarity and loveliness into each other, and I surrendered my 
heart to the impressions made upon it while he gave 
himself wholly up to his creative imagination, and anon, 
leaving the field of mere tonal charm, boldly stormed the 
most distant keys in order to give expression to violent 
passions.... 

The first thing that I did the next day was to visit the still 
unknown artist who had so brilliantly disclosed his 
mastership. On his writing desk I found a few passages 
from his first lesson in counterpoint. A cursory glance 
disclosed the fact that, brief as it was, there were mistakes 
in every key. Gelinek’s utterances were thus verified. 
Feeling sure that my pupil was unfamiliar with the 
preliminary rules of counterpoint, I gave him the familiar 
textbook of Joseph Fux, “Gradus ad Parnassum,” and asked 
him to look at the exercises that followed. Joseph Haydn, 
who had returned to Vienna towards the end of the 
preceding year, was intent on utilizing his muse in the 
composition of large masterworks, and thus laudably 
occupied could not well devote himself to the rules of 
grammar. I was now eagerly desirous to become the helper 
of the zealous student. But before beginning the instruction 
I made him understand that our cooperation would have to 
be kept secret. In view of this I recommended that he copy 
every exercise which I corrected in order that Haydn 


should not recognize the handwriting of a stranger when 
the exercise was submitted to him. After a year, Beethoven 
and Gelinek had a falling out for a reason that has escaped 
me; both, it seemed to me, were at fault. As a result 
Gelinek got angry and betrayed my secret. Beethoven and 
his brothers made no secret of it longer. 

I began my honorable office with my good Louis in the 
beginning of August, 1792, and filled it uninterruptedly 
until May, 1793, by which time he finished double 
counterpoint in the octave and went to Eisenstadt. If His 
Royal Highness had sent his charge at once to 
Albrechtsberger his studies would never have been 
interrupted and he would have completed them. 

Here follows a passage, afterward stricken out by 
Schenk, in which he resents the statement that Beethoven 
had finished his studies with Albrechtsberger. This would 
have been advisable, but if it were true, Gelinek as well as 
Beethoven would have told him of the fact. “On the 
contrary, he admitted to me that he had gone to Herr 
Salieri, Royal Imperial Chapelmaster, for lessons in the free 
style of composition.” Then Schenk continues: 

About the middle of May he told me that he would soon 
go with Haydn to Eisenstadt and stay there till the 
beginning of winter; he did not yet know the date of his 
departure. I went to him at the usual hour in the beginning 
of June but my good Louis was no longer to be seen. He left 
for me the following little billet which I copy word for word: 

“Dear Schenk! 


It was not my desire to set off to-day for Eisenstadt. I 
should like to have spoken with you again. Meanwhile rest 
assured of my gratitude for the favors shown me. I shall 
endeavor with all my might to requite them. I hope soon to 
see you again, and once more to enjoy the pleasure of your 
society. Farewell and 


do not entirely forget 
your 
Beethoven.” 


It was my intention only briefly to touch upon my 
relations with Beethoven; but the circumstances under 
which, and the manner in which I became his guide in 
musical composition constrained me to be somewhat more 
explicit. For my efforts (if they can be called efforts) I was 
rewarded by my good Louis with a precious gift, viz.: a firm 
bond of friendship which lasted without fading till the day 
of his death. 

Written in the summer of 1830. 

A chronological difficulty is presented by Schenk’s story 
of the cessation of the instruction. There can be no doubt 
that it began towards the beginning of August, 1793, as 
confirmed by the distinct utterance of Schenk (who errs in 
the year, however), particularly by the statement that the 
study with Haydn had already endured six months. 
Schenk’s instruction is said to have lasted till the end of 
May, 1794, and the definitive mention of the month makes 
an error improbable. But at this time Haydn was already 
long in England, while Schenk’s narrative represents 


Beethoven as saying that he intended going to Eisenstadt 
with Haydn; moreover, Beethoven was already 
Albrechtsberger’s pupil and as such was no longer in need 
of secret help. Nevertheless, the continuance of the 
relations with Schenk is easily possible and they were not 
likely to be interrupted so long as Beethoven remained in 
Vienna; this is indicated by the reference to double 
counterpoint, which Beethoven did not study under Haydn 
but with Albrechtsberger; also Schenk’s intimation that if 
the Elector had sent his charge “at once” to 
Albrechtsberger shows that instruction with the latter had 
already begun. The letter to Schenk, though cast in friendly 
terms, can nevertheless be interpreted as a declination of 
further services, a breaking off of the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, for which the journey to Eisenstadt was 
a welcome excuse. But we learn only from Schenk that 
Beethoven was to make the journey with Haydn, and he 
may have been mistaken in this as he was in the year. It is 
very conceivable that Beethoven had received an invitation 
to visit him from Prince Esterhazy, who must surely have 
got acquainted with him in Vienna. He who is unwilling to 
accept this, must place the letter and the journey in the last 
months of 1793, which is in every respect improbable. 

Beethoven’s Relations with Haydn 

The relations between Haydn and his pupil did not long 
continue truly cordial; yet Beethoven concealed his 
dissatisfaction and no break occurred. Thoughtless and 
reckless of consequences, as he often in later years 
unfortunately exhibited himself when indulging his 


wilfulness, he was at this time responsible to the Elector for 
his conduct, and Haydn, moreover, was too valuable and 
influential a friend to be wantonly alienated. So, whatever 
feelings he cherished in secret, he kept them to himself, 
went regularly to his lessons and, as noted above, 
occasionally treated his master to chocolate or coffee. It 
was, of course, Haydn who took the young man to 
Eisenstadt, and, as Neefe tells us, he wished to take him to 
England. Why was that plan not carried out? Did 
Maximilian forbid it? Would Beethoven’s pride not allow 
him to go thither as Haydn’s pupil? Did zeal for his 
contrapuntal studies prevent it? Or had his relations to the 
Austrian nobility already become such as offered him 
higher hopes of success in Vienna than Haydn could 
propose in London? Or, finally, was it his ambition rather to 
make himself known as Beethoven the composer than as 
Beethoven the pianoforte virtuoso? Pecuniary reasons are 
insufficient to account for the failure of the plan; for Haydn, 
who now knew the London public, could easily have 
removed all difficulty on that score. Neefe’s letter was 
written near the end of September, 1793, when already “a 
number of reports” had reached Bonn “that Beethoven had 
made great progress in his art.” These “reports,” we know 
from Fischenich, came in part from Haydn himself. Add to 
that the wish to take his pupil with him to England — which 
was certainly the highest compliment he could possibly 
have paid him — and the utter groundlessness of 
Beethoven’s suspicions that Haydn “was not well-minded 
towards him,” as Ries says in his “Notizen” (page 85), is 


apparent. Yet these suspicions, added to the reasons above 
suggested, sufficiently explain the departure of the master 
for London without the company of his pupil, who now 
(January, 1794) was transferred to Albrechtsberger. 

In the pretty extensive notes copied from the 
memorandum book already so much cited, there are but 
two which can with any degree of certainty be referred to a 
date later than 1793. One of them is this: 


Schuppanzigh, 3 times a W. (Week?) 
Albrechtsberger, 3 times a W. (Week?) 


The necessary inference from this is that Beethoven 
began the year 1794 with three lessons a week in violin- 
playing from Schuppanzigh (unless the youth of the latter 
should forbid such an inference) and three in counterpoint 
from the most famous teacher of that science. Seyfried 
affirms that the studies with the latter continued “two 
complete years with tireless persistency.” The coming 
narrative will show that other things took up much of 
Beethoven’s attention in 1795, and that before the close of 
that year, if not already at its beginning, his course with 
Albrechtsberger ended. 


Studies with Albrechtsberger 

The instruction which Beethoven received from 
Albrechtsberger (and which was based chiefly on the 
master’s “Anweisung zur Komposition”) began again with 
simple counterpoint, in which Beethoven now received 
more detailed directions than had been given by Haydn. 
Albrechtsberger wrote down rules for him, Beethoven did 
the same and worked out a large number of exercises on 
two plain-song melodies which Albrechtsberger then 
corrected according to the rules of strict writing. There 
followed contrapuntal exercises in free writing, in 
imitation, in two-, three- and four-part fugue, choral fugue, 
double counterpoint in the different intervals, double 
fugue, triple counterpoint and canon. The last was short, as 
here the instruction ceased. Beethoven worked frequently 
in the immediate presence and with the direct cooperation 
of Albrechtsberger. The latter labored with obvious 
conscientiousness and care, and was ever ready to aid his 
pupil. If he appears at times to have been given over to 
minute detail and conventional method, it must be borne in 
mind that rigid schooling in fixed rules is essential to the 
development of an independent artist, even if he makes no 
use of them, and that it is only in this manner that freedom 
in workmanship can be achieved. Of this the youthful 
Beethoven was aware and every line of his exercises bears 
witness that he entered into his studies with complete 
interest and undivided zeal. This was particularly the case 
in his exercises in counterpoint and imitation, where he 
strove to avoid errors, and their beneficial results are 


plainly noticeable in his compositions. Several of the 
compositions written after the lessons, disclose how “he 
was led from a predominantly figurative to a more 
contrapuntal manner of writing.” There is less of this 
observable in the case of fugue, in which the instruction 
itself was not free from deficiencies; and the pupil worked 
more carelessly. The restrictive rules occasionally put him 
out of conceit with his work; “he was at the age in which, 
as a rule, suggestion and incitation are preferred to 
instruction,” and his stubborn nature played an important 
role in the premises. However, it ought to be added that he 
was also at an age when his genial aptness in invention and 
construction had already found exercise in other directions. 
Even though he did not receive thorough education in 
fugue from Albrechtsberger, he nevertheless learned the 
constituent elements of the form and how to apply them. 
Moreover, in his later years he made all these things the 
subjects of earnest and devoted study independent of 
others; and in the compositions of his later years he 
returned with special and manifest predilection to the 
fugued style. Nothing could be more incorrect than to 
emphasize Beethoven’s lack of theoretical education. If, 
while studying with Albrechtsberger, but more particularly 
in his independent compositions, Beethoven ignored many 
of the strict rules, it was not because he was not able to 
apply them, but because he purposely set them aside. 
Places can be found in his exercises in which the rules are 
violated; but the testimony of the ear acquits the pupil. 
Rules are not the objects of themselves, they do not exist 


for their own sake, and in despite of all artistic systems; it 
is the reserved privilege of the evolution of art-means and 
prescient, forward genius to point out what in them is of 
permanent value, and what must be looked upon as 
antiquated. Nature designed that Beethoven should employ 
music in the depiction of soul-states, to emancipate melody 
and express his impulses in the free forms developed by Ph. 
Em. Bach, Mozart, Haydn and their contemporaries. In this 
direction he had already disclosed himself as a doughty 
warrior before the instruction in Vienna had its beginning, 
and it is very explicable that to be hemmed in by rigid rules 
was frequently disagreeable to him. He gradually wearied 
of “creating musical skeletons.” But all the more worthy of 
recognition, yea, of admiration, is the fact that the young 
composer who had already mounted so high, should by 
abnegation of his creative powers surrender himself to the 
tyranny of the rules and find satisfaction in conscientious 
practice of them. 

Nottebohm summed up his conclusions from the 
investigations which he made of Beethoven’s posthumous 
papers thus: prefacing that, after 1785, Beethoven more 
and more made the manner of Mozart his own, he 
continues: 


What Beethoven Learned 

The instruction which he received from Haydn and 
Albrechtsberger enriched him with new forms and media of 
expression and these effected a change in his mode of 
writing. The voices acquired greater melodic flow and 
independence. A certain opacity took the place of the 
former transparency in the musical fabric. Out of a 
homophonic polyphony of two or more voices, there grew a 
polyphony that was real. The earlier obbligato 
accompaniment gave way to an obbligato style of writing 
which rested to a greater extent on counterpoint. 
Beethoven has accepted the principle of polyphony; his 
part-writing has become purer and it is noteworthy that the 
compositions written immediately after the lessons are 
among the purest that Beethoven ever composed. True, the 
Mozart model still shines through the fabric, but we seek it 
less in the art of figuration than in the form and other 
things which are only indirectly associated with the 
obbligato style. Similarly, we can speak of other influences 
— that of Joseph Haydn, for instance. This influence is not 
contrapuntal. Beethoven built upon his acquired and 
inherited possessions. He assimilated the traditional forms 
and means of expression, gradually eliminated foreign 
influences and, following the pressure of his subjective 
nature with its inclination towards the ideal, he created his 
own individual style. 


As is known, Seyfried in his book entitled “Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s Studien im Generalbasse,” which appeared in 


1832, gathered together all that was to be found in the way 
of exercises, excerpts from textbooks, etc., in Beethoven’s 
posthumous papers and presented them in so confused and 
arbitrary a manner that only the keenness and patience of a 
Nottebohm could point the way through the maze; Seyfried 
would have us believe that the entire contents of his book 
belonged to the studies under Albrechtsberger. 

It will require no waste of words, says Nottebohm (), to 
prove the incompatibility of such a claim with the results of 
our investigations. As a matter of fact, only the smallest 
portion of the “Studies” can be traced back to the 
instruction which Beethoven received from 
Albrechtsberger. The greater part had nothing to do with 
this instruction and, aside from the changes made, belongs 
to the other labors. In the smaller portion Seyfried made 
things as easy for himself as possible. Of Beethoven’s 
exercises he took only such as he found cleanly copied or 
legibly written, and omitted those which were difficult to 
decipher because of many corrections. This is the 
explanation of the fact that Seyfried did not include a single 
exercise in strict simple counterpoint. If all the passages 
bearing on the course followed under Albrechtsberger were 
brought together and all the errors made in the 
presentation overlooked, we should still have but a 
fragmentary and faulty reflection of that study. Neither 
need we enter upon a discussion of the marginal notes 
attributed to Beethoven which so plentifully besprinkle 
Seyfried’s book. The fact is that in all the manuscripts 
which belong to the studies under Albrechtsberger not one 


of the “sarcastically thrown out” marginal notes is to be 
found. The glosses which do appear as Beethoven’s ... are 
of a wholly different character from those printed by 
Seyfried. They show that Beethoven was deeply immersed 
and interested in the matter. It would, indeed, be 
inexplicable what could have persuaded Beethoven to 
continue study with a teacher with whom, as Seyfried 
would have us believe, he was in conflict already at the 
beginning of simple counterpoint. He had it in his power to 
discontinue his studies at any moment. 

A doubt has been hinted above whether Beethoven’s 
studies under Albrechtsberger were continued beyond the 
beginning of the year 1795. If all these exercises in 
counterpoint, fugue and canon, and all those excerpts from 
Fux, C. P. E. Bach, Turk, Albrechtsberger, and Kirnberger, 
which Seyfried made the basis of his “Studien” — and 
mingled in a confusion inextricable by any one possessing 
less learning, patience, sagacity and perseverance than 
Nottebohm — had already belonged to the period of his 
pupilage, their quantity alone, taken in connection with the 
writer’s other occupations, would indeed preclude such a 
doubt; but knowing that perhaps the greater portion of 
those manuscripts belongs to a period many years later, 
and considering the great facility in writing which 
Beethoven had already acquired before coming to Vienna, 
there seems to be no indication of any course of study 
which might not easily be completed during the one year 
with Haydn (and Schenk) and one year with 
Albrechtsberger. Schönfeld, in the “Jahrbuch der Tonkunst 


fur Wien und Prag,” supposes that Beethoven was still the 
pupil of the latter at the time when he wrote, which was in 
the spring of 1795. His words are: “An eloquent proof of his 
[Beethoven’s] real love of art is the circumstance that he 
has placed himself in the hands of our immortal Haydn, in 
order to be initiated into the sacred mysteries of 
composition. This great master has, in his absence, turned 
him over to our great Albrechtsberger.” There is nothing 
decisive in this; and yet it is all that appears to confirm the 
“two years” of Seyfried; while on the other hand Wegeler, 
who, during all the year 1795, was much with Beethoven, 
has nowhere in his “Notizen” any allusion whatever to his 
friend as being still a student under a master. 

Referring to the number of pages (160) of exercises and 
the three lessons a week, Nottebohm calculates the period 
of instruction to have been about fifteen months. Inasmuch 
as among the exercises in double counterpoint in the tenth 
there is found a sketch belonging to the second movement 
of the Trio, O, No. 2, which Trio was advertised as finished 
on May 9th, 1795, it follows that the study was at or near 
its end at that date. The conclusion of his instruction from 
Albrechtsberger may therefore be set down at between 
March and May, 1795. 


Instruction From Salieri 

The third of Beethoven’s teachers in Vienna was the 
Imperial Chapelmaster Anton Salieri; but this instruction 
was neither systematic nor confined to regular hours. 
Beethoven took advantage of Salieri’s willingness “to give 
gratuitous instruction to musicians of small means.” He 
wanted advice in vocal composition, and submitted to 
Salieri some settings of Italian songs which the latter 
corrected in respect of verbal accent and expression, 
rhythm, metrical articulation, subdivision of thought, mood, 
singableness, and the conduct of the melody which 
comprehended all these things. Having himself taken the 
initiative in this, Beethoven devoted himself earnestly and 
industriously to these exercises, and they were notably 
profitable in his creative work. “Thereafter [also in his 
German songs] he treated the text with much greater care 
than before in respect of its prosodic structure, as also of 
its contents and the prescribed situation,” and acquired a 
good method of declamation. That Salieri’s influence 
extended beyond the period in which Beethoven’s style 
developed itself independently cannot be asserted, since 
many other and varied influences made themselves felt 
later. 

This instruction began soon after Beethoven’s arrival in 
Vienna and lasted in an unconstrained manner at least until 
1802; at even a later date he asked counsel of Salieri in the 
composition of songs, particularly Italian songs. According 
to an anecdote related by Czerny, at one of these meetings 
for instruction Salieri found fault with a melody as not 


being appropriate to the air. The next day he said to 
Beethoven: “I can’t get your melody out of my head.” 
“Then, Herr von Salieri,” replied Beethoven, “it cannot 
have been so utterly bad.” The story may be placed in the 
early period; but it appears from a statement by Moscheles 
that Beethoven still maintained an association with Salieri 
in 1809. Moscheles, who was in Vienna at this time, found a 
note on Salieri’s table which read: “The pupil Beethoven 
was here!” 

Ries, speaking of the relations between Haydn, 
Albrechtsberger and Salieri as teachers and Beethoven as 
pupil, says: “I knew them all well; all three valued 
Beethoven highly, but were also of one mind touching his 
habits of study. All of them said Beethoven was so 
headstrong and self-sufficient (selbstwollend) that he had to 
learn much through harsh experience which he had refused 
to accept when it was presented to him as a subject of 
study.” Particularly Albrechtsberger and Salieri were of this 
opinion; “the dry rules of the former and the comparatively 
unimportant ones of the latter concerning dramatic 
composition (according to the Italian school of the period) 
could not appeal to Beethoven.” It is now known that the 
“dry rules” of Albrechtsberger could make a strong appeal 
to Beethoven as appertaining to theoretical study, and that 
the old method of composition to which he remained true 
all his life always had a singular charm for him as a subject 
of study and investigation. 

Here, as in many other cases, the simple statement of the 
difficulties suggests their explanation. Beethoven the pupil 


may have honestly and conscientiously followed the 
precepts of his instructors in whatever he wrote in that 
character; but Beethoven the composer stood upon his own 
territory, followed his own tastes and impulses, wrote and 
wrought subject to no other control. He paid 
Albrechtsberger to teach him counterpoint — not to be the 
censor and critic of his compositions. And Ries’s memory 
may well have deceived him as to the actual scope of the 
strictures made by the old master, and have transferred to 
the pupil what, fully thirty years before, had been spoken of 
the composer. 


As has been mentioned, Beethoven’s relations with 
Salieri at a later date were still pleasant; the composer 
dedicated to the chapelmaster the three violin sonatas, O, 
which appeared in 1799. Nothing is known of a dedication 
to Albrechtsberger. According to an anecdote related by 
Albrechtsberger’s grandson Hirsch, Beethoven called him a 
“musical pedant”; yet we may see a remnant of gratitude 
toward his old teacher in Beethoven’s readiness to take an 
interest in his young grandson. 

We have now to turn our attention to Beethoven’s 
relations to Viennese society outside of his study. 


Chapter XII 


Music in Vienna in 1793 — Theatre, Church and Concert-Room — A Music- 
Loving Nobility — The Esterhazys, Kinsky, Lichnowsky, von Kees and van 
Swieten — Composers: Haydn, Kozeluch, Förster and Eberl. 


Opera and Concerts in Vienna 

The musical drama naturally took the first place in the 
musical life of Vienna at this period. The enthusiasm of 
Joseph II for a national German opera, to which the world 
owed Mozart’s exquisite “Entfuhrung,” proved to be but 
short-lived, and the Italian opera buffa resumed its old 
place in his affections. The new company engaged was, 
however, equal to the performance of “Don Giovanni” and 
“Figaro” and Salieri’s magnificent “Axur.” Leopold II 
reached Vienna on the evening of March 13, 1790, to 
assume the crown of his deceased brother, but no change 
was, for the present, made in the court theatre. Indeed, as 
late as July 5 he had not entered a theatre, and his first 
appearance at the opera was at the performance of “Axur,” 
September 21, in the company of his visitor King Ferdinand 
of Naples; but once firmly settled on the imperial throne, 
Joseph’s numerous reforms successfully annulled, the 
Turkish war brought to a close and his diverse coronations 
happily ended, the Emperor gave his thoughts to the 
theatre. Salieri, though now but forty-one years of age, and 
rich with the observation and experience of more than 
twenty years in the direction of the opera, was, according 
to Mosel, graciously allowed, but according to other and 
better authorities, compelled, to withdraw from the 


operatic orchestra and confine himself to his duties as 
director of the sacred music in the court chapel and to the 
composition of one operatic work annually, if required. The 
“Wiener Zeitung” of January 28, 1792, records the 
appointment of Joseph Weigl, Salieri’s pupil and assistant, 
now twenty-five years old, “as Chapelmaster and Composer 
to the Royal Imperial National Court Theatre with a salary 
of 1,000 florins.” The title Composer was rather an empty 
one. Though already favorably known to the public, he was 
forbidden to compose new operas for the court stage. To 
this end famous masters were to be invited to Vienna. A 
first fruit of this new order of things was the production of 
Cimarosa’s “Il Matrimonio segreto,” February 7, 1792, 
which with good reason so delighted Leopold that he gave 
the performers a supper and ordered them back into the 
theatre and heard the opera again da capo. It was among 
the last of the Emperor’s theatrical pleasures; he died 
March Ist, and his wife on the 15th of May following. Thus 
for the greater part of the time from March 1 to May 24, 
the court theatres were shut; and yet during the thirteen 
months ending December 15, 1792, Italian opera had been 
given 180 times — 134 times in the Burg and 46 times in 
the Karnthnerthor-Theater — and ballet 163 times; so that, 
as no change for the present was made, there was 
abundance in these branches of the art for a young 
composer, like Beethoven, to hear and see. All accounts 
agree that the company then performing was one of 
uncommon excellence and its performances, with those of 
the superb orchestra, proved the value of the long 


experience, exquisite taste, unflagging zeal and profound 
knowledge of their recent head, Salieri. Such as Beethoven 
found the opera in the first week of November, 1792, such 
it continued for the next two years — exclusively Italian, 
but of the first order. 

A single stroke of extraordinary good fortune — a happy 
accident is perhaps a better term — had just now given 
such prosperity to a minor theatrical enterprise that in ten 
years it was to erect and occupy the best playhouse in 
Vienna and, for a time, to surpass the Court Theatre in the 
excellence and splendor of its operatic performances. We 
mean Schikaneder’s Theater auf der Wieden; but in 1793 
its company was mean, its house small, its performances 
bad enough. 

Schikaneder’s chapelmaster and composer was John 
Baptist Henneberg; the chapelmaster of Marinelli, head of 
another German company in the Leopoldstadt, was Wenzel 
Muller, who had already begun his long list of 227 light and 
popular compositions to texts magical or farcical. Some two 
weeks after Beethoven’s arrival in Vienna, on November 
23rd, Schikaneder announced, falsely, the one-hundredth 
performance of “Die Zauberflote,” an opera the success of 
which placed his theatre a few years later upon a totally 
different footing, and brought Beethoven into other 
relations to it than those of an ordinary visitor indulging his 
comical taste, teste Seyfried, for listening to and heartily 
enjoying very bad music. 

The leading dramatic composers of Vienna, not yet 
named, must receive a passing notice. Besides Cimarosa, 


who left Vienna a few months later, Beethoven found Peter 
Dutillieu, a Frenchman by birth but an Italian musician by 
education and profession, engaged as composer for the 
Court Theatre. His “Il Trionfo d’Amore” had been produced 
there November 14, 1791, and his “Nanerina e Padolfino” 
had lately come upon the stage. Ignaz Umlauf, composer of 
“Die schone Schusterin” and other not unpopular works, 
had the title of Chapelmaster and Composer to the German 
Court Opera, and was Salieri’s substitute as chapelmaster 
in the sacred music of the Court Chapel. Franz Xavier 
Sussmayr, so well known from his connection with Mozart, 
was just now writing for Schikaneder’s stage; Schenk for 
Marinelli’s and for the private stages of the nobility; and 
Paul Wranitzky, first violinist and so-called Musikdirektor in 
the Court Theatre, author of the then popular “Oberon” 
composed for the Wieden stage, was employing his very 
respectable talents for both Marinelli and Schikaneder. 

The church music of Vienna seems to have been at a very 
low point in 1792 and 1793. Two composers, however, 
whose names are still of importance in musical history, 
were then in that city devoting themselves almost 
exclusively to this branch of the art; Albrechtsberger, Court 
Organist, but in a few months (through the death of 
Leopold Hoffmann, March 17, 1793) to become musical 
director at St. Stephen’s; and Joseph Eybler (some five 
years older than Beethoven), who had just become Regens 
chori in the Carmelite church, whence he was called to a 
similar and better position in the Schottische Kirche two 
years later. 


Public concerts, as the term is now understood, may be 
said not to have existed, and regular subscription concerts 
were few. Mozart gave a few series of them, but after his 
death there appears to have been no one of sufficient note 
in the musical world to make such a speculation 
remunerative. Single subscription concerts given by 
virtuosos, and annual ones by some of the leading resident 
musicians, of course, took place then as before and since. 
The only real and regular concerts were the four annual 
performances in the Burgtheater, two at Christmas and two 
at Easter, for the benefit of the musicians’ widows and 
orphans. These concerts, established mainly by Gassmann 
and Salieri, were never exclusive in their programmes — 
oratorio, symphony, cantata, concerto, whatever would add 
to their attraction, found place. The stage was covered with 
the best musicians and vocalists of the capital and the 
superb orchestra was equally ready to accompany the 
playing of a Mozart or of an ephemeral Wunderkind. 
Risbeck was told ten years before that the number taking 
part in orchestra and chorus had even then on some 
occasions reached 400 — a statement, however, which 
looks much like exaggeration. 

Very uncommon semi-private concerts were still kept up 
in 1793. The reader of Mozart’s biography will remember 
that in 1782 this great composer joined a certain Martin in 
giving a series of concerts during the morning hours in the 
Augarten Hall, most of the performers being dilettanti and 
the music being furnished from the library of von Kees. 


These concerts found such favor that they were renewed 
for several years and generally were twelve in number. 

Ladies of even the highest nobility permitted themselves 
to be heard. The auditorium was extremely brilliant and 
everything was conducted in so orderly and decent a 
fashion that everybody was glad to support the institute to 
the best of his energies. The receipts from the chief 
subscription were expended entirely on the cost of the 
concerts. Later Herr Rudolph assumed the direction. (“Allg. 
Mus. Zeitung,” III, 45.) 

This man, still young, and a fine violin-player, was the 
director when Beethoven came to Vienna, and the 
extraordinary spectacle was still to be seen of princes and 
nobles following his lead in the performance of orchestral 
music to an audience of their own class at the strange 
hours of from 6 to 8 in the morning! 

From the above it appears that Vienna presented to the 
young musician no preeminent advantages either in opera, 
church-music or its public concerts. Other cities equalled 
the Austrian capital in the first two, and London was then 
far in advance of all in the number, variety and 
magnificence of the last. It was in another field that Vienna 
surpassed every competitor. As Gluck twenty years before 
had begun the great revolution in operatic music completed 
by Mozart, so Haydn, building on the foundation of the 
Bachs and aided by Mozart, was effecting a new 
development of purely instrumental music which was yet to 
reach its highest stage through the genius and daring of 
the youth now his pupil. The example set by the Austrian 


family through so many generations had produced its 
natural effect, and a knowledge of and taste for music were 
universal among the princes and nobles of the empire. 
Some of the more wealthy princes, like Esterhazy, 
maintained musical establishments complete even to the 
Italian opera; others were contented with hearing the mass 
sung in their house-chapel to an orchestral 
accompaniment; where this was impossible, a small 
orchestra only was kept up, often composed of the officials 
and servants, who were selected with regard to their 
musical abilities; and so down to the band of wind- 
instruments, the string quartet, and even to a single organ- 
player, pianist or violinist. What has been said in a former 
chapter of music as a quasi-necessity at the courts of the 
ecclesiastical princes, applies in great measure to the 
secular nobility. At their castles and country-seats in the 
summer, amusement was to be provided for many an 
otherwise tedious hour; and in their city residences during 
the winter they and their guests could not always feast, 
dance or play at cards; and here, too, music became a 
common and favored recreation. At all events, it was the 
fashion. Outside the ranks of the noble-born, such as by 
talents, high culture or wealth occupied high social 
positions, followed the example and opened their salons to 
musicians and lovers of music, moved thereto for the most 
part by a real, rarely by a pretended, taste for the art — in 
either case aiding and encouraging its progress. Hence, an 
enormous demand for chamber music, both vocal and 
instrumental, especially the latter. The demand created the 


supply by encouraging genius and talent to labor in that 
direction; and thus the Austrian school of instrumental 
music soon led the world, as in the previous generation the 
demand for oratorios in England gave that country the 
supremacy in that branch of art. 

During certain months of the year, Vienna was filled with 
the greatest nobles, not only of the Austrian states, but of 
other portions of the German Empire. Those who spent 
their time mostly in their own small courts came up to the 
capital but for a short season; others reversed this, making 
the city their usual residence and visiting their estates only 
in summer. By the former class many a once (if not still) 
famous composer in their service was thus occasionally for 
short periods brought to the metropolis — as Mozart by the 
brutal Archbishop of Salzburg, and Haydn by Prince 
Esterhazy. By the latter class many of the distinguished 
composers and virtuosos resident in the city were taken 
into the country during the summer to be treated as equals, 
to live like gentlemen among gentlemen. Another mode of 
encouraging the art was the ordering or purchasing of 
compositions; and this not only from composers of 
established reputation, as Haydn, Mozart, C. P. E. Bach, but 
also from young and as yet unknown men; thus affording a 
twofold benefit — pecuniary aid and an opportunity of 
exhibiting their powers. 

The instrumental virtuosos, when not permanently 
engaged in the service of some prince or theatre, looked in 
the main for the reward of their studies and labors to the 
private concerts of the nobility. If at the same time they 


were composers, it was in such concerts that they brought 
their productions to a hearing. The reader of Jahn’s 
biography of Mozart will remember how much even he 
depended upon this resource to gain the means of support 
for himself and family. Out of London, even so late as 1793, 
there can hardly be said to have existed a “musical public,” 
as the term is now understood, and in Vienna at least, with 
its 200,000 inhabitants, a virtuoso rarely ventured to 
announce a concert to which he had not already a 
subscription, sufficient to ensure him against loss, from 
those at whose residences he had successfully exhibited his 
skill. Beethoven, remaining “in Vienna without salary until 
recalled” by Max, found in these resources and his pupils 
an ample income. 

But this topic requires something more than the above 
general remarks. Some twelve years previous to 
Beethoven’s coming to Vienna, Risbeck, speaking of the art 
in that capital, had written: 

Orchestras of the Great Nobles 

Musicians are the only ones (artists) concerning whom 
the nobility exhibit taste. Many houses maintain private 
bands for their own delectation, and all the public concerts 
prove that this field of art stands in high respect. It is 
possible to enlist four or five large orchestras here, all of 
them incomparable. The number of real virtuosos is small, 
but as regards the orchestral musicians scarcely anything 
more beautiful is to be heard in the world. 

Titled Music-Lovers in Vienna 


How many such orchestras were still kept up in 1792-’93 
it is, probably, now impossible to determine. Those of 
Princes Lobkowitz, Schwarzenberg and Auersperg may 
safely be named. Count Heinrich von Haugwitz and 
doubtless Count Batthyany brought their musicians with 
them when they came to the capital for “the season.” The 
Esterhazy band, dismissed after the death of Haydn’s old 
master, seems not yet to have been renewed. Prince 
Grassalkowitz (or Kracsalkowitz) had reduced his to a band 
of eight wind-instruments — oboes, clarinets, bassoons, 
horns — a kind of organization then much in vogue. Baron 
Braun had one to play at dinner as at the supper in “Don 
Giovanni” — an accessory to the scene which Mozart 
introduced out of his own frequent experience. Prince Karl 
Lichnowsky and others retained their own players of string 
quartets. 

The grandees of the Bohemian and Moravian capitals — 
Kinsky, Clamm, Nostiz, Thun, Buquoi, Hartig, Salm-Pachta, 
Sporck, Funfkirchen, etc. — emulated the Austrian and 
Hungarian nobles. As many of them had palaces also in 
Vienna, and most, if not all, spent part of the year there, 
bringing with them a few of the more skilful members of 
their orchestras to execute chamber music and for the 
nucleus of a band when symphonies, concertos and grand 
vocal works were to be executed, they also added their 
contingent to the musical as well as to the political and 
fashionable life of the metropolis. The astonishingly fruitful 
last eight years of Mozart’s life falling within the period 
now under contemplation, contributed to musical literature 


compositions wonderfully manifold in character and setting 
an example that forced other composers to leave the 
beaten track. Haydn had just returned from his first stay in 
London, enriched with the pregnant experience acquired 
during that visit. Van Swieten had gained during his 
residence in Berlin appreciation of and love for the works 
of Handel, Bach and their schools, and since his return to 
Vienna, about 1778, had exerted, and was still exerting, a 
very powerful and marked influence upon Vienna’s musical 
taste. 

Thus all the conditions precedent for the elevation of the 
art were just at this time fulfilled at Vienna, and in one 
department — that of instrumental music — they existed in 
a degree unknown in any other city. The extraordinary 
results as to the quantity produced in those years may be 
judged from the sale-catalogue (1779) of a single music- 
dealer, Johann Traeg, which gives of symphonies, 
symphonies-concertantes and overtures (the last being in a 
small minority) the extraordinary number of 512. The music 
produced at private concerts given by the nobility ranged 
from the grand oratorios, operas, symphonies, down to 
variations for the pianoforte and to simple songs. Leading 
musicians and composers, whose circumstances admitted 
of it, also gave private concerts at which they made 
themselves and their works known, and to which their 
colleagues were invited. Prince Lobkowitz, at the time 
Beethoven reached Vienna, was a young man of twenty 
years. He was born on December 7, 1772, and had just 
married, on August 2, a daughter of Prince Schwarzenberg. 


He was a violinist of considerable powers and so devoted a 
lover of music and the drama, so profuse a squanderer of 
his income upon them, as in twenty years to reduce himself 
to bankruptcy. Precisely Beethoven’s supposed age, the 
aristocrat of wealth and power and the aristocrat of talent 
and genius became exceedingly intimate, occasionally 
quarrelling and making up their differences as if belonging 
by birth to the same sphere. 

The reigning Prince Esterhazy was that Paul Anton who, 
after the death of his father on February 25, 1790, broke up 
the musical establishment at Esterhaz and gave Haydn 
relief from his thirty years of service. He died on January 
22, 1794, and was succeeded by his son Nicholas, a young 
man just five years older than Beethoven. Prince Nicholas 
inherited his grandfather’s taste for music, reengaged an 
orchestra, and soon became known as one of the most 
zealous promoters of Roman Catholic church-music. The 
best composers of Vienna, including Beethoven, wrote 
masses for the chapel at Esterhaz, where they were 
performed with great splendor. 

Count Johann Nepomuk Esterhazy, “of the middle line zu 
Frakno,” was a man of forty-five years, a good performer 
upon the oboe, and (which is much to his credit) had been a 
firm friend and patron of Mozart. 

Of Count Franz Esterhazy, a man of thirty-five years, 
Schonfeld, in his “Jahrbuch der Tonkunst,” thus speaks: 
“This great friend of music at certain times of the year 
gives large and splendid concerts at which, for the greater 
part, large and elevated compositions are performed — 


particularly the choruses of Handel, the ‘Sanctus’ of 
Emanuel Bach, the ‘Stabat Mater’ of Pergolese, and the 
like. At these concerts there are always a number of the 
best virtuosos.” 

It was not the present Prince Joseph Kinsky (who died in 
1798 in his forty-eighth year) who at a later period became 
a distinguished patron of Beethoven, but his son Ferdinand 
Johann Nepomuk, then a bright boy of eleven years, born 
on December 4, 1781, upon whose youthful taste the 
strength, beauty and novelty of that composer’s works 
made a deep impression. Prince Carl Lichnowsky, the pupil 
and friend of Mozart, had a quartet concert at his dwelling 
every Friday morning. The regularly engaged musicians 
were Ignaz Schuppanzigh, son of a professor in the Real- 
Schule, and a youth at this time of sixteen years (if the 
musical lexica are to be trusted), first violin; Louis Sina, 
pupil of Forster, also a very young man, second violin; 
Franz Weiss, who completed his fifteenth year on January 
18, 1793, viola; and Anton Kraft, or his son Nicholas, a boy 
of fourteen years (born December 18, 1778), violoncello. It 
was, in fact, a quartet of boy virtuosos, of whom Beethoven, 
several years older, could make what he would. 

The Prince’s wife was Marie Christine, twenty years of 
age, one of those “Three Graces,” as Georg Forster called 
them, daughters of that Countess Thun in whose house 
Mozart had found such warm friendship and appreciation, 
and whose noble qualities are so celebrated by Burney, 
Reichardt and Förster. The Princess, as well as her 


husband, belonged to the better class of amateur 
performers upon the pianoforte. 

Court Councillor von Kees, Vice-President of the Court of 
Appeals of Lower Austria, was still living. He was, says 
Gyrowetz, speaking of a period a few years earlier, 
“recognized as the foremost music-lover and dilettante in 
Vienna; and twice a week he gave in his house society 
concerts at which were gathered together the foremost 
virtuosos of Vienna, and the first composers, such as Joseph 
Haydn, Mozart, Dittersdorf, Hoffmeister, Albrechtsberger, 
Giarnovichi and so on. Haydn’s symphonies were played 
there.” In Haydn’s letters to Madame Genzinger the name 
of von Kees often occurs — the last time in a note of August 
4, 1792, which mentions that the writer is that day to dine 
with the Court Councillor. This distinguished man left on 
his death (January 5, 1795) a very extensive collection of 
music. 

Gottfried, Freiherr van Swieten, son of Maria Theresia’s 
famous Dutch physician, says Schonfeld, is, 

Van Swieten and His Influence 

as it were, looked upon as a patriarch of music. He has 
taste only for the great and exalted. He himself many years 
ago composed twelve beautiful symphonies (“stiff as 
himself,” said Haydn). When he attends a concert our semi- 
connoisseurs never take their eyes off him, seeking to read 
in his features, not always intelligible to every one, what 
ought to be their opinion of the music. Every year he gives 
a few large and brilliant concerts at which only music by 
the old masters is performed. His preference is for the 


Handelian manner, and he generally has some of Handel’s 
great choruses performed. As late as last Christmas (1794) 
he gave such a concert at Prince von Paar’s, at which an 
oratorio by this master was performed. 

Neukomm told Prof. Jahn that in concerts, “if it chanced 
that a whispered conversation began, His Excellency, who 
was in the habit of sitting in the first row of seats, would 
rise solemnly, draw himself up to his full height, turn to the 
culprits, fix a long and solemn gaze upon them, and slowly 
resume his chair. It was effective, always.” He had some 
peculiar notions of composition; he was, for instance, fond 
of imitations of natural sounds in music and forced upon 
Haydn the imitation of frogs in “The Seasons.” Haydn 
himself says: 

This entire passage in imitation of a frog did not flow 
from my pen. I was constrained to write down the French 
croak. At an orchestral performance this wretched conceit 
soon disappears, but it cannot be justified in a pianoforte 
score. Let the critics be not too severe on me. I am an old 
man and cannot revise all this again. 

But to van Swieten, surely, is due the credit of having 
founded in Vienna a taste for Handel’s oratorios and Bach’s 
organ and pianoforte music, thus adding a new element to 
the music there. The costs of the oratorio performances 
were not, however, defrayed by him, as Schonfeld seems to 
intimate. They were met by the association called by him 
into being, and of which he was perpetual secretary, whose 
members were the Princes Liechtenstein, Esterhazy, 
Schwarzenberg, Auersperg, Kinsky, Trautmannsdorf, 


Sinsendorf, and the Counts Czernin, Harrach, Erdody and 
Fries; at whose palaces as well as in van Swieten’s house 
and sometimes in the great hall of the Imperial Royal 
Library the performances were given at midday to an 
audience of invited guests. Fraulein Martinez, who holds so 
distinguished a place in Burney’s account of his visit to 
Vienna — that pupil of Porpora at whose music-lessons the 
young Joseph Haydn forty years before had been employed 
as accompanist — still flourished in the Michael’s House 
and gave a musical party every Saturday evening during 
the season. 

Court Councillor and Chamber Paymaster von Meyer 
(says Schonfeld) is so excellent a lover of music that his 
entire personnel in the chancellary is musical, among them 
being such artists as a Raphael and a Hauschka. It will 
readily be understood, therefore, that here in the city as 
well as at his country-seat there are many concerts. His 
Majesty the Emperor himself has attended some of these 
concerts. 

These details are sufficient to illustrate and confirm the 
remarks made above upon Vienna as the central point of 
instrumental music. Of the great number of composers in 
that branch of the art whom Beethoven found there, a few 
of the more eminent must be named. 

Famous Composers in Vienna 

Of course, Haydn stood at the head. The next in rank — 
longo intervallo — was Mozart’s successor in the office of 
Imperial Chamber Composer, Leopold Kozeluch, a 
Bohemian, now just forty years of age. Though now 


forgotten and, according to Beethoven, “miserabilis,” he 
was renowned throughout Europe for his quartets and 
other chamber music. A man of less popular repute but of a 
solid genius and acquirements far beyond those of 
Kozeluch, whom Beethoven greatly respected and twenty- 
five years later called his “old master,” was Emanuel Aloys 
Forster, a Silesian, now forty-five years of age. His quintets, 
quartets and the like ranked very high, but at that time 
were known for the most part only in manuscript. Anton 
Eberl, five years the senior of Beethoven, a Viennese by 
birth, had composed two operettas in the sixteenth year of 
his age which were produced at the Karnthnerthor-Theater, 
one of which gained the young author the favor of Gluck. 
He seems to have been a favorite of Mozart and caught so 
much of the spirit and style of that master as to produce 
compositions which were printed by dishonest publishers 
under Mozart’s name, and as his were sold throughout 
Europe. In 1776 he accompanied the Widow Mozart and 
her sister, Madame Lange, the vocalist, in the tour through 
Germany, gaining that reputation in other cities which he 
enjoyed at home, both as pianist and composer. His force 
was in instrumental composition, and we shall hereafter 
see him for a moment as a symphonist bearing away the 
palm from Beethoven! 

Johann Vanhall, whose name was so well known in Paris 
and London that Burney, twenty years before, sought him 
out in his garret in a suburb of Vienna, was as indefatigable 
as ever in production. Gerber says in his first Lexicon 
(1792) that Breitkopf and Hartel had then fifty of his 


symphonies in manuscript. His fecundity was equal to that 
of Haydn; his genius such that all his works are now 
forgotten. It is needless to continue this list. 

One other fact illustrating the musical tastes and 
accomplishments of the higher classes of the capital may 
be added. There were, during the winter 1792-93, ten 
private theatres with amateur companies in activity, of 
which the more important were in the residences of the 
nobles Stockhammer, Kinsky, Sinsendorf and Strassaldo, 
and of the bookseller Schrambl. Most of these companies 
produced operas and operettas. 


Chapter XIII 


Beethoven in Society — Concerts — Wegeler’s Recollections — Compositions — 
The First Trios — Sonatas Dedicated to Haydn — Variations — Dances for the 
Ridotto Rooms — Plays at Haydn’s Concert. 


However quiet and “without observation” Beethoven’s 
advent in Vienna may have been at that time when men’s 
minds were occupied by movements of armies and ideas of 
revolution, he could hardly have gone thither under better 
auspices. He was Court Organist and Pianist to the 
Emperor’s uncle; his talents in that field were well known 
to the many Austrians of rank who had heard him in Bonn 
when visiting there or when paying their respects to the 
Elector in passing to and from the Austrian Netherlands; he 
was a pupil of Joseph Haydn — a circumstance in itself 
sufficient to secure him a hearing; and he was protected by 
Count Waldstein, whose family connections were such that 
he could introduce his favorite into the highest circles, the 
imperial house only excepted. Waldstein’s mother was a 
Liechtenstein; his grandmother a Trautmannsdorf; three of 
his sisters had married respectively into the families 
Dietrichstein, Crugenburg and Wallis; and by the marriages 
of uncles and aunts he was connected with the great 
houses Oettingen-Spielberg, Khevenhuller-Melisch, Kinsky, 
Palfy von Erdod and Ulfeld — not to mention others less 
known. If the circle be extended by a degree or two it 
embraces the names Kaunitz, Lobkowitz, Kohary, 
Funfkirchen, Keglevics and Colloredo-Mansfeld. 


Dr. Burney, in closing his “Present State of Music in 
Germany,” notes the distinction in the styles of composition 
and performance in some of the principal cities of that 
country, “Vienna being most remarkable for fire and 
animation; Mannheim for neat and brilliant execution; 
Berlin for counterpoint and Brunswick for taste.” Since 
Burney’s tour (1772) Vienna had the highest example of all 
these qualities united in Mozart. But he had passed away, 
and no great pianist of the first rank remained; there were 
extraordinary dilettanti and professional pianists “of very 
neat and brilliant execution,” but none who possessed great 
“fire, animation and invention,” qualities still most valued 
in Vienna and in which the young Beethoven, with all the 
hardness and heaviness of manipulation caused by his 
devotion to the organ, was wholly unrivalled. With all the 
salons in the metropolis open to him, his success as a 
virtuoso was, therefore, certain. All the contemporary 
authorities, and all the traditions of those years, agree in 
the fact of that success, and that his playing of Bach’s 
preludes and fugues especially, his reading of the most 
difficult scores at sight and his extemporaneous 
performances excited ever new wonder and delight. 
Schindler records that van Swieten, after musical 
performances at his house, “detained Beethoven and 
persuaded him to add a few fugues by Sebastian Bach as an 
evening blessing,” and he preserves a note without date, 
though evidently belonging to Beethoven’s first years in 
Vienna, which proves how high a place the young man had 
then won in the old gentleman’s favor: 


To Mr. Beethoven in Alstergasse, No. 45, with the Prince 
Lichnowsky: If there is nothing to hinder next Wednesday I 
should be glad to see you at my home at half past 8 with 
your nightcap in your bag. Give me an immediate answer. 

Swieten. 

There is also an entry in the oft-cited memorandum book 
belonging in date to October or November, 1793, which 
may be given in this connection: “Supped in the evening at 
Swieten’s, 17 pourboire. To the janitor 4 x for opening the 
door.” 

The Three Trios, O 

But the instant and striking success of Beethoven as 
virtuoso by no means filled up the measure of his ambition. 
He aspired to the higher position of composer, and to 
obtain this more was needed than the performance of 
variations, however excellent. To this end he selected the 
three Trios afterwards published as O, and brought them to 
performance at the house of Prince Lichnowsky. Happily for 
us, Beethoven related some particulars concerning this first 
performance of these compositions in Vienna to his pupil 
Ries, who gives the substance of the story thus: 

It was planned to introduce the first three Trios of 
Beethoven, which were about to be published as O, to the 
artistic world at a soirée at prince Lichnowsky’s. Most of 
the artists and music-lovers were invited, especially Haydn, 
for whose opinion all were eager. The Trios were played 
and at once commanded extraordinary attention. Haydn 
also said many pretty things about them, but advised 
Beethoven not to publish the third, in C minor. This 


astonished Beethoven, inasmuch as he considered the third 
the best of the Trios, as it is still the one which gives the 
greatest pleasure and makes the greatest effect. 
Consequently, Haydn’s remark left a bad impression on 
Beethoven and led him to think that Haydn was envious, 
jealous and ill-disposed toward him. I confess that when 
Beethoven told me of this I gave it little credence. I 
therefore took occasion to ask Haydn himself about it. His 
answer, however, confirmed Beethoven’s statement; he said 
he had not believed that this Trio would so quickly and 
easily be understood and so favorably received by the 
public. 

The Fischoff manuscript says: 

The three Trios for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, O 
(the pearls of all sonatas), which are in fact his sixth work, 
justly excited admiration, though they were performed in 
only a few circles. Wherever this was done, however, 
connoisseurs and music-lovers bestowed upon them 
undivided applause, which grew with the succeeding works 
as the hearers not only accustomed themselves to the 
striking and original qualities of the master but grasped his 
spirit and strove for the high privilege of understanding 
him. 

More than two years passed by, however, before the 
composer thought fit to send these Trios to the press; 
perhaps restrained by a feeling of modesty, since he was 
still a student, perhaps by a doubt as to the success of 
compositions so new in style, or by prudence, choosing to 
delay their publication until they had been so often 


performed from the manuscript as to secure their 
comprehension and appreciation, and thus an adequate 
number of subscribers. In the meantime he prepared the 
way for them by publishing a few sets of variations. 
“Beethoven had composed variations on themes from 
Mozart’s ‘Zauberflöte,’ which he had already sketched in 
Bonn, and Zmeskall took it upon himself to submit them to 
a publisher; but they had only a small sale.” (The Fischoff 
MS.) This refers doubtless to the Variations “Se vuol 
ballare” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” which, having been 
revised and improved by a new coda, came out in July, 
1793, with a dedication to Eleonore von Breuning. It was 
not until the next year that the thirteen variations upon the 
theme “Es war einmal ein alter Mann,” from Dittersdorf’s 
“Rothkappchen,” appeared, and these were followed by 
those for four hands on the Waldstein theme, first 
advertised in January, 1795. 

In fact, Beethoven evidently was in no haste to publish 
his compositions. It will presently be seen that he sent the 
“Se vuol ballare” variations to press partly at the request of 
others and partly to entrap the rival pianists of Vienna. A 
few years later we shall find him dashing off and 
immediately publishing variations on popular theatrical 
melodies; but works of greater scope, and especially his 
pianoforte concertos, were for the most part long retained 
in his exclusive possession. Thus the Pianoforte Concerto in 
B-flat major, O, though supposed by Tomaschek to have 
been composed at Prague in 1798, certainly (if Beethoven’s 
own words in a letter to Breitkopf and Hartel are to be 


believed) preceded in composition that in C major, O, and 
must, therefore, have been finished at the latest in March, 
1795, and was doubtless often played by him at private 
concerts during the period now before us. It was not 
published until 1801. 

Let the reader now recall to mind some of the points 
previously dwelt upon: the Fischenich letter of January and 
Neefe’s letter of October, 1793, which record the favorable 
reports sent to Bonn of Beethoven’s musical progress; his 
studies with Haydn and Schenk; the cares and perplexities 
caused him temporarily by the death of his father, and the 
unpleasant circumstances attending that event; his steady 
success as a virtuoso; his visit in the summer to Prince 
Esterhazy; and it is obvious with what industry and energy 
he engaged in his new career, with what zeal and 
unfaltering activity he labored to make the most of his 
opportunities. In one year after leaving Bonn he felt his 
success secure, and no longer feared Hamlet’s “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” This is indicated in a 
passage (“O, how we shall then rejoice together,” etc.) of 
the earliest of his Vienna letters which has been preserved 
— that letter in which, as Wegeler remarks, “he asked 
pardon for much more error than he had committed,” and 
which, though often reprinted from the “Notizen,” is too 
important and characteristic to be here omitted. 


Beethoven Sues for Pardon 
Vienna, November 2, 93. 


Most estimable Leonore! 
My most precious friend! 


Not until I have lived almost a year in the capital do you 
receive a letter from me, and yet you were most assuredly 
perpetually in my liveliest memory. Often in thought I have 
conversed with you and your dear family, though not with 
that peace of mind which I could have desired. It was then 
that the wretched misunderstanding hovered before me 
and my conduct presented itself as most despicable. But it 
was too late. O, what would I not give could I obliterate 
from my life those actions so degrading to myself and so 
contrary to my character. True, there were many 
circumstances which tended to estrange us, and I suspect 
that tales whispered in our ears of remarks made one about 
the other were chiefly that which prevented us from 
coming to an understanding. We both believed that we 
were speaking from conviction; whereas it was only in 
anger, and we were both deceived. Your good and noble 
character, my dear friend, is sufficient assurance to me that 
you forgave me long ago. But we are told that the sincerest 
contrition consists in acknowledgment of our faults; and to 
do this has been my desire. And now let us drop the curtain 
on the affair, only drawing from it this lesson — that when 
friends quarrel it is much better to have it out face to face 
than to turn to a go-between. 


With this you will receive a dedication from me to you 
concerning which I only wish that the work were a larger 
one and more worthy of you. I was plagued here to publish 
the little work, and I took advantage of the opportunity, my 
estimable E., to show my respect and friendship for you and 
my enduring memory of your family. Take this trifle and 
remember that it comes from a friend who respects you 
greatly. Oh, if it but gives you pleasure, my wishes will be 
completely fulfilled. Let it be a reminder of the time when I 
spent so many and such blessed hours at your home. 
Perhaps it will keep me in your recollection until I 
eventually return to you, which, it is true, is not likely to be 
soon. But how we shall rejoice then, my dear friend — you 
will then find in your friend a happier man, from whose 
visage time and a kindlier fate shall have smoothed out all 
the furrows of a hateful past. 

If you should chance to see B. Koch, please say to her 
that it is not nice of her never once to have written to me. I 
wrote to her twice and three times to Malchus, but no 
answer. Say to her that if she doesn’t want to write she 
might at least urge Malchus to do so. In conclusion I 
venture a request; it is this: I should like once again to be 
so happy as to own a waistcoat knit of hare’s wool by your 
hands, my dear friend. Pardon the immodest request, my 
dear friend, but it proceeds from a great predilection for 
everything that comes from your hands. Privately I may 
also acknowledge that a little vanity is also involved in the 
request; I want to be able to say that I have something that 
was given me by the best and most estimable girl in Bonn. I 


still have the waistcoat which you were good enough to 
give me in Bonn, but it has grown so out of fashion that I 
can only treasure it in my wardrobe as something very 
precious because it came from you. You would give me 
much pleasure if you were soon to rejoice me with a dear 
letter from yourself. If my letters should in any way please 
you I promise in this to be at your command so far as lies in 
my power, as everything is welcome to me which enables 
me to show how truly I am 


Your admiring, 
true friend 
L. v. Beethoven. 


PS. The V. [variations] you will find a little difficult to 
play, especially the trills in the coda; but don’t let that 
alarm you. It is so contrived that you need play only the 
trill, leaving out the other notes because they are also in 
the violin part. I never would have composed a thing of the 
kind had I not often observed that here and there in Vienna 
there was somebody who, after I had improvised of an 
evening, noted down many of my peculiarities, and made 
parade of them next day as his own. Foreseeing that some 
of these things would soon appear in print, I resolved to 
anticipate them. Another reason that I had was to 
embarrass the local pianoforte masters. Many of them are 
my deadly enemies and I wanted to revenge myself on 
them, knowing that once in a while somebody would ask 
them to play the variations and they would make a sorry 
show with them. 


Except Beethoven’s memorandum, “Schuppanzigh 3 
times each W.; Albrechtsberger 3 times each W.”, which 
indicates his change of instructors, there is nothing to be 
recorded until, probably in May or June (1794), we come to 
the fragment of another letter to Eleonore von Breuning 
also contained in Wegeler’s “Notizen” (), which has 
particular interest both as showing how bitterly his 
conscience reproached him for acts inconsistent with the 
forbearance and command of temper due to friendship, but 
in which he ever remained too apt to indulge, and as 
adding some implied confirmation of the argument 
previously made in relation to the compositions of the Bonn 
period. In this letter he acknowledges receipt of a cravat 
embroidered by Eleonore and protests that thoughts of her 
generosity and his unworthiness had brought him to tears. 
He continues: “Do pray believe me that little as I have 
deserved it, my friend (let me always call you such), I have 
suffered much and still suffer from the loss of your 
friendship.... As a slight return for your kind recollection of 
me I take the liberty of sending these Variations and the 
Rondo with violin (accompaniment). I have a great deal to 
do or I should have transcribed the Sonata I promised you 
long ago. It is a mere sketch in manuscript, and to copy it 
would be a difficult, etc.” The letter is signed: “The friend 
who still reveres you, Beethowen” (sic). 

In January, 1794, Elector Max had paid a short visit to 
Vienna, where, perhaps, it was determined that Beethoven 
should remain “without salary until recalled.” After the 


declaration of war by the Empire against France, the 
electorate, as a German state, could no longer remain 
neutral; and thus it came to pass that in October the 
victorious French army marched into Bonn. The Elector 
fled to Frankfort-on-the-Main, November 6th, thence to 
Munster, while his court and all such as were obnoxious to 
the republican authorities dispersed in all directions for 
safety. 

One of these fugitives, a young man of twenty-nine years 
but already the Rector of the University, to “save his head” 
hastened away to Vienna — Dr. Wegeler. He reached that 
capital in October and found Beethoven not in the “room on 
the ground floor” where “it was not necessary to pay the 
housekeeper more than 7 florins,” but living as a guest in 
the family of Prince Karl Lichnowsky; and this explains 
sufficiently the cessation of those records of monthly 
payments before noticed. 

Dr. Wegeler’s Reminiscences 

The reminiscences of Wegeler for the period of his stay in 
Vienna, excepting those which may be better introduced 
chronologically in other connections, may well find place 
here. They are interesting and characteristic in themselves 
and indicate, also, the great change for the better in 
Beethoven’s pecuniary condition; for a man who keeps a 
servant and a horse cannot, if honest, be a sufferer from 
poverty: 

Carl, Prince of Lichnowsky, Count Werdenberg, Dynast 
Granson, was a very great patron, yes, a friend of 
Beethoven’s, who took him into his house as a guest, where 


he remained at least a few years. I found him there toward 
the end of the year 1794, and left him there in the middle 
of 1796. Meanwhile, however, Beethoven had almost 
always a home in the country. 

The Prince was a great lover and connoisseur of music. 
He played the pianoforte, and by studying Beethoven’s 
pieces and playing them more or less well, sought to 
convince him that there was no need of changing anything 
in his style of composition, though the composer’s attention 
was Often called to the difficulties of his works. There were 
performances at his house every Friday morning, 
participated in by four hired musicians — Schuppanzigh, 
Weiss, Kraft and another (Link?), besides our friend; 
generally also an amateur, Zmeskall. Beethoven always 
listened with pleasure to the observations of these 
gentlemen. Thus, to cite a single instance, the famous 
violoncellist Kraft in my presence called his attention to a 
passage in the finale of the Trio, O, No. 3, to the fact that it 
ought to be marked “sulla corda G,” and the indication 4-4 
time which Beethoven had marked in the finale of the 
second Trio, changed to 2-4. Here the new compositions of 
Beethoven, so far as was feasible, were first performed. 
Here there were generally present several great musicians 
and music-lovers. I, too, as long as I lived in Vienna, was 
present, if not every time, at least most of the time. 

Here a Hungarian count once placed a difficult 
composition by Bach in manuscript before him which he 
played a vista exactly as Bach would have played it, 
according to the testimony of the owner. Here the Viennese 


author Forster once brought him a quartet of which he had 
made a clean copy only that morning. In the second portion 
of the first movement the violoncello got out. Beethoven 
stood up, and still playing his own part sang the bass 
accompaniment. When I spoke about it to him as a proof of 
extraordinary acquirements, he replied with a smile: “The 
bass part had to be so, else the author would have known 
nothing about composition.” To the remark that he had 
played a presto which he had never seen before so rapidly 
that it must have been impossible to see the individual 
notes, he answered: “Nor is that necessary; if you read 
rapidly there may be a multitude of typographical errors, 
but you neither see nor give heed to them, so long as the 
language is a familiar one.” 

After the concert the musicians generally stayed to dine. 
Here there gathered, in addition, artists and savants 
without regard to social position. The Princess Christiane 
was the highly cultivated daughter of Count Franz Joseph 
von Thun, who, a very philanthropic and respectable 
gentleman, was disposed to extravagant enthusiasm by his 
intercourse with Lavater, and believed himself capable of 
healing diseases through the power of his right hand. 

The following undated letter also belongs to the years of 
Beethoven’s intimate association with Wegeler in Vienna 
(1794-96). It is significant of Beethoven’s character. Though 
easily offended and prone to anger, no sooner was the first 
ebullition of temper past than he was so reconciliatory and 
open to explanation that usually his contrition was out of all 
proportion to his fault. For this reason, and because it 


presents the friend in a light which provoked a protest from 
his modesty, Wegeler was unwilling to make public the 
entire letter. 

Confession, Contrition, Petition 

Dearest! Best! In what an odious light you have exhibited 
me to myself! I acknowledge it, I do not deserve your 
friendship. You are so noble, so considerate, and the first 
time that I ranged myself alongside of you I fell so far 
below you! Ah, for weeks I have displeased my best and 
noblest friend! You think that I have lost some of my 
goodness of heart, but, thank Heaven! it was no intentional 
or deliberate malice which induced me to act as I did 
towards you; it was my inexcusable thoughtlessness which 
did not permit me to see the matter in its true light. O, how 
ashamed I am, not only for your sake but also my own. I 
can scarcely trust myself to ask for your friendship again. 
Oh, Wegeler, my only comfort lies in this, that you have 
known me almost from my childhood, and yet, O let me say 
for myself, I was always good, and always strove to be 
upright and true in my actions — otherwise how could you 
have loved me? Could I have changed so fearfully for the 
worse in such a short time? Impossible; these feelings of 
goodness and love of righteousness cannot have died 
forever in me in a moment. No, Wegeler, dearest, best, O, 
venture again to throw yourself entirely into the arms of 
your B.; trust in the good qualities you used to find in him; I 
will guarantee that the pure temple of sacred friendship 
which you erect shall remain firm forever; no accident, no 
storm shall ever shake its foundations — firm — forever — 


our friendship — pardon — oblivion — a new upflaming of 
the dying, sinking friendship — O, Wegeler, do not reject 
this hand of reconciliation. Place yours in mine — O, God! 
— but no more; I am coming to throw myself in your arms, 
to entreat you to restore to me my lost friend. And you will 
give yourself to me, your penitent, loving, never-forgetting 

Beethoven again. 

It was only now that I received your letter, because I 
have just returned home. 


In this connection Wegeler comes to speak of the 
outward conditions of Beethoven: “Beethoven,” he says on 
page 33, 

brought up under extremely restricted circumstances, 
and as it were, under guardianship, though that of his 
friends, did not know the value of money and was anything 
but economical. Thus, to cite a single instance, the Prince’s 
dinner hour was fixed at 4 o’clock. “Now,” said Beethoven, 
“it is desired that every day I shall be at home at half-past 
3, put on better clothes, care for my beard, etc. — I can’t 
stand that!” So it happened that he frequently went to the 
taverns, since, as has been said, in this as in all other 
matters of economy, he knew nothing about the value of 
things or of money. The Prince, Wegeler continues, who had 
a loud, metallic voice, once directed his serving-man that if 
ever he and Beethoven should ring at the same time the 
latter was to be first served. Beethoven heard this, and the 
same day engaged a servant for himself. In the same 
manner, once when he took a whim to learn to ride, which 


speedily left him, the stable of the Prince being offered him, 
he bought a horse. 

Concerning his friend’s affairs of the heart, Wegeler had 
opportunity to make observations in Vienna. He relates on 
page 43 that while he was in the capital Beethoven “was 
always in love and made many conquests which would have 
been difficult if not impossible for many an Adonis.” 
Beethoven’s antipathy to teaching before he left Bonn has 
already been noticed. In Vienna he developed a still 
stronger repugnance to playing in society when requested 
to do so. He often complained to Wegeler how grievously 
this put him out of sorts, whereupon the latter sought to 
entertain him and quiet him by conversation. “When this 
purpose was reached,” he continues, 

I dropped the conversation, seated myself at the writing 
table, and Beethoven, if he wanted to continue the 
discourse, had to sit down on the chair before the 
pianoforte. Soon, still turned away from the instrument, he 
aimlessly struck a few chords out of which gradually grew 
the most beautiful melodies. Oh, why did I not understand 
more of music! Several times I put ruled paper upon the 
desk as if without intention, in order to get a manuscript of 
his; he wrote upon it but then folded it up and put it in his 
pocket! Concerning his playing I was permitted to say but 
little, and that only in passing. He would then go away 
entirely changed in mood and always come back again 
gladly. The antipathy remained, however, and was 
frequently the cause of differences between Beethoven and 
his friends and well-wishers. 


Old Bonn Friends Remembered 

There is still one other reminiscence of Wegeler in the 
appendix to the “Notizen” (page 9) worthy of citation. “At 
one time private lectures were given in Vienna on Kant, 
which had been arranged by Adam Schmidt, Wilhelm 
Schmidt, Hunczovsky, Gopfert and others. In spite of my 
urgings Beethoven refused to attend a single one of them.” 
There is no reference in Wegeler’s “Notizen” to instruction 
received by Beethoven from Albrechtsberger. With his old 
colleague in the Court Orchestra in Bonn, Nicolaus 
Simrock, though he was a much older man, Beethoven 
remained in touch after his removal to Vienna. Simrock, 
who was highly esteemed both as man and musician, had 
embarked in business as a music publisher in Bonn. The 
Variations on a theme from Dittersdorf’s “Rothkappchen,” 
were published by him (at the latest in the early part of 
1794), as well as those for pianoforte four hands on a 
theme by Count Waldstein (some time in the same year). It 
is to the latter composition that the following letter refers: 

Vienna, August 2, 1794. 

Dear Simrock: 

I deserve a little scolding from you for holding back your 
Variations so long, but, indeed, I do not lie when I say that I 
was hindered from correcting them sooner by an 
overwhelming amount of business. You will note the 
shortcomings for yourself, but I must wish you joy on the 
appearance of your engraving, which is beautiful, clear and 
legible. Verily, if you keep on thus you will become chief 
among cutters, that is, note cutters. In my former letter I 


promised to send you something of mine and you 
interpreted the remark as being in the language of the 
cavaliers. How have I deserved such a title? Faugh! who 
would indulge in such language in these democratic days of 
ours? To free myself from the imputation as soon as I have 
finished the grand revision of my compositions, which will 
be soon, you shall have something which you will surely 
engrave. I have also been looking about me for a 
commissioner and have found a right capable young fellow 
for the place. His name is Traeg. You have naught to do but 
to write to him or me about the conditions which you want 
to make. He asks of you one-third rabate. The devil take all 
such bargaining! It is very hot here. The Viennese fear that 
they will soon be unable to eat ice-cream, there having 
been little cold last winter and ice being scarce. Many 
persons of importance have come here and it was said that 
a revolution was imminent; but it is my belief that so long 
as the Austrian has his dark beer and sausage he will not 
revolt. It is said that the suburban gates are to be closed at 
ten o’clock at night. The soldiers’ guns are loaded with 
bullets. No one dares speak aloud for fear of arrest by the 
police. Are your daughters grown? Bring one up to be my 
wife, for if I am to remain single in Bonn I shall not stay 
long, of a surety. You also must be living in fear. How is 
good Ries? I shall write to him soon for he can have only an 
unfavorable opinion of me — but this damned writing! I 
cannot get over my antipathy towards it. Have you 
performed my piece yet? Write to me occasionally. 
Please send also a few copies of the first Variations. 


Your 
Beethoven. 


These “first Variations” obviously are those on the theme 
from “Rothkappchen”; those referred to in the early part of 
the letter the ones on Count Waldstein’s theme. The “piece” 
whose performance he inquires about is the Octet, and the 
allusion to it justifies the belief that it was composed for the 
wind-instrument players of Bonn who found no opportunity 
to play it while Beethoven was still in his native city. The 
letter, like that written to Eleonore von Breuning, shows 
that Beethoven was still thinking of the possibility or 
probability of a return to Bonn. Its cheerful tone discloses a 
comfortable, satisfied frame of mind — the mood from 
which the first Trios proceeded. 


First Concert Appearances in Vienna 

We return to the chronological record of events. The first 
of these in the year 1795, was Beethoven’s first appearance 
in public as virtuoso and composer. The annual concerts in 
the Burgtheater established by Gassmann for the benefit of 
the widows of the Tonkunstlergesellschaft were announced 
for the evenings of March 29 and 30. The vocal work 
selected for performance was an oratorio in two parts, 
“Gioas, Re di Giuda,” by Antonio Cartellieri; the 
instrumental, a Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
composed and played by Ludwig van Beethoven. Cartellieri 
was a young man of twenty-three years (born in Danzig, 
September 27, 1772) who, a year or two since, had come 
from Berlin to study operatic composition with the then 
greatest living composer in that field, Salieri. As the 
direction of these Widow and Orphan concerts was almost 
exclusively in the hands of Salieri, one is almost tempted to 
think that he may on this occasion have indulged a 
pardonable vanity in bringing forward two of his pupils, if 
we did not know how strong an attraction the name of 
Beethoven must have been for the public which, as yet, had 
had no opportunity to learn his great powers except by 
report. The day of the performance drew near but the 
Concerto was not yet written out. “Not until the afternoon 
of the second day before the concert did he write the 
rondo, and then while suffering from a pretty severe colic 
which frequently afflicted him. I [Wegeler] relieved him 
with simple remedies so far as I could. In the anteroom sat 
four copyists to whom he handed sheet after sheet as soon 


as it was finished.... At the first rehearsal, which took place 
the next day in Beethoven’s room, the pianoforte was found 
to be half a tone lower than the wind-instruments. Without 
a moment’s delay Beethoven had the wind-instruments and 
the others tune to B-flat instead of A and played his part in 
C-sharp.” Thus Wegeler in his “Notizen” (pg. 36). But he 
has confounded two compositions. The concerto which 
Beethoven played on March 29, 1795, was not that in C (O) 
which was not yet finished, but, in all probability, that in B- 
flat (O). For the fact that the Concerto in B-flat was 
composed before that in C we have the testimony of 
Beethoven himself, who wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel on 
April 22, 1801: “I simply want to call your attention to the 
fact that one of my first Concertos will be published by 
Hoffmeister, which is not among my best works, and one 
also by Mollo which, though composed later, etc.” The 
Concerto in B-flat was published in 1801 by Hoffmeister 
and that in C in the same year by Mollo and Co. in Vienna, 
the latter a little in advance of the former, wherefore there 
need be no surprise at the earlier opus number. 

Beethoven also took part in the second concert on March 
30, the minutes of the Tonkunstlerschaft recording that he 
“improvised on the pianoforte”; and though busily engaged 
he also embraced an opportunity to testify to his devotion 
to the manes of Mozart. On March 31, 1795, Mozart’s 
widow arranged a performance of “La Clemenza di Tito” in 
the Burgtheater. “After the first part,” says the 
advertisement, “Mr. Ludwig van Beethoven will play a 
Concerto of Mozart’s composition on the Pianoforte.” We 


opine that this concerto was Mozart’s in D minor, which 
Beethoven loved especially and for which he wrote 
cadenzas. 

The Trios, O, had now become so well known and 
appreciated in musical circles as to justify their publication, 
and accordingly, an advertisement inviting subscriptions for 
Ludwig van Beethoven’s “three Grand Trios” appeared in 
the “Wiener Zeitung” on May 16, 1795. Three days later a 
contract was signed by the author and Artaria and 
Company. The printed list of subscribers gives 123 names, 
mostly belonging to the higher circles, with subscriptions 
amounting to 241 copies. As Beethoven paid the publisher 
but one florin per copy, and the subscription price was one 
ducat, he made a handsome profit out of the transaction. 


First Pianoforte Trios and Sonatas 

We must tarry a moment longer with these Trios. That 
the author is disposed to place their origin in the Bonn 
period has already appeared. Argument in favor of this 
view can be found in the fact of their early performance in 
Vienna, for there can be no reasonable question of the 
correctness of Ries’s story, for which Beethoven himself 
was authority, that they were played at the house of Prince 
Lichnowsky, in the presence of Haydn. This performance 
must have taken place before January 19, 1794, because on 
that day Haydn started again for England. Now, 
Beethoven’s sketches show that he was still working on at 
least the second and third of the Trios after 1794, and that 
they were not ready for the printer before the end of that 
year. Further explanation is offered by the following little 
circumstances: since Haydn was present, the performance 
at Prince Lichnowsky’s must have been from manuscript. In 
the morning meeting which probably took place only a 
short time before the soirée, Beethoven’s attention was 
called to the desirability of changing in the last movement 
of the second Trio, the time-signature from 4-4 to 2-4. 
Beethoven made the change. From these facts it may be 
concluded that after a first there was a final revision of 
these Trios and that the former version disappeared or was 
destroyed after the latter was made. It has repeatedly been 
intimated that the author believes that the rewriting of 
compositions completed in Beethoven’s early period is 
farther-reaching than is generally assumed. The case 
therefore seems to present itself as follows: Haydn heard 


the Trios at Lichnowsky’s in their first state; Beethoven 
then took them up for revision and in the course of 1794 
and the beginning of 1795 brought them to the state in 
which we know them. It is not possible to say positively 
whether or not the first form, particularly of the first Trio, 
dates back to the Bonn period. 

An interesting anecdote connected with these Trios may 
well find place here; it is contributed by Madame Mary de 
Fouche, daughter of Tomkison, who, in the seventh decade 
of the nineteenth century, was one of the more famous 
pianoforte manufacturers of London: In the early days of 
the century, a little society of musicians — J. B. Cramer, the 
pianist; F. Cramer, violinist, half-brother of the preceding; J. 
P. Salomon, whose name has so often come up in previous 
chapters of this work; Bridgetower a mulatto and 
celebrated violinist, whose name we shall meet again; 
Watts, tenor; Morant, also tenor, who married the great 
Dussek’s widow; Dahmen, Lindley and Crossdale, 
violoncellists — was in the habit of meeting regularly at Mr. 
Tomkison’s to try over and criticise such new music of the 
German school as came to the London dealers. At one of 
these meetings the new Trios of Beethoven, O, were played 
through, J. B. Cramer at the pianoforte. “This is the man,” 
he cried, “who is to console us for the loss of Mozart!” 
According to the recollection of Cipriani Potter, this was 
after Cramer had made the personal acquaintance of 
Beethoven in Vienna, and had heard him play there. 

Some other incidents recorded by Wegeler belong to this 
year. Haydn reached Vienna upon his return from his 


second visit to England on August 20. Beethoven had now 
ready the three Sonatas, O, and at one of the Friday 
morning concerts at Prince Lichnowsky’s he played them to 
Haydn, to whom they were dedicated. 

Here (says Wegeler on page 29 of the ‘Notizen’), Count 
Appony asked Beethoven to compose a quartet for him for a 
given compensation, Beethoven not yet having written a 
piece in this genre. The Count declared that contrary to 
custom he did not want to have exclusive possession of the 
quartet for half a year before publication, nor did he ask 
that it be dedicated to him, etc. In response to repeated 
urgings by me, Beethoven twice set about the task, but the 
first effort resulted in a grand violin Trio (O), the second in 
a violin Quintet (O). 

How much mistaken Wegeler was in these concluding 
statements has already been indicated. 

The three Pianoforte Sonatas dedicated to Haydn were, 
therefore, the second group of compositions which 
Beethoven considered illustrative of his artistic ideals and 
worthy of publication. Nothing can be said with 
positiveness touching the time of their origin. Schönfeld’s 
words in his “Jahrbuch der Tonkunst von Wien und Prag”: 
“We already have several of his Sonatas, among which his 
last are particularly noteworthy,” which were written at 
least eight months before the Sonatas appeared in print, 
lead to the conclusion that the Sonatas were known in 
Vienna in manuscript in the spring of 1795. Their 
appearance in print was announced in the “Wiener 
Zeitung” of March 9, 1796. 


Still another anecdote recorded by Wegeler refers to 
another composition of this period: “Beethoven was seated 
in a box at the opera with a lady of whom he thought much 
at a performance of ‘La Molinara.’ When the familiar Nel 
cor piu non mi sento was reached the lady remarked that 
she had possessed some variations on the theme but had 
lost them. In the same night Beethoven wrote the six 
variations on the melody and the next morning sent them to 
the lady with the inscription: Variazioni, etc., Perdute par la 
— ritrovate par Luigi van Beethoven. They are so easy that 
it is likely Beethoven wished that she should be able to play 
them at sight.” Paisiello’s “La Molinara,” composed in 1788 
for Naples, was performed on March 8, 1794 in the Court 
Opera, and again on June 24 and 27, 1795, in the 
Karnthnerthor-Theater in Vienna. Considering the time of 
the publication of these unpretentious but genial little 
variations, their composition may be set down after the 
latter performances. At the same period Beethoven wrote 
variations on another theme (Quant’ e piu bello) from the 
Same opera, which were published before the former and 
dedicated to Prince Carl Lichnowsky. It is likely that a few 
more sets of variations, a form of composition for which 
Beethoven had a strong predilection at the time, had their 
origin in these early years of Beethoven’s life in Vienna. 
The Variations in C on the “Menuet a la Vigano” from the 
ballet “Le Nozze disturbate,” may confidently be assigned 
to the year 1795. The ballet was performed for the first 
time on May 18, 1795, at Schikaneder’s theatre; the 


Variations are advertised as published on February 27, 
1796. 

The Gesellschaft der bildenden Kunstler had, in the year 
1792, established an annual ball in the Redoutensaal in the 
month of November; and Haydn, just then returned covered 
with glory from England, composed a set of twelve minuets 
and twelve German dances for the occasion. In 1793, the 
Royal Imperial Composer Kozeluch followed Haydn’s 
example. In 1794, Dittersdorf wrote the same number of 
like dances for the large hall, and Eybler for the small. In 
view of this array of great names, and considering that as 
yet the Trios, O, were the only works of a higher order than 
the Variations which Beethoven had sent to press, the 
advertisements for the annual ball to be given upon the 
22nd of November, 1795, give a vivid proof of the high 
reputation which the young man had gained as a composer 
now at the end of his third year in Vienna. These 
advertisements conclude thus: “The music for the Minuets 
and German dances for this ball is an entirely new 
arrangement. For the larger room they were written by the 
Royal Imperial Chapelmaster Sussmayr; for the smaller 
room by the master hand of Mr. Ludwig van Beethoven out 
of love for the artistic fraternity.” These dances, arranged 
for pianoforte by Beethoven himself, came from the press of 
Artaria a few weeks later, as did also Süssmayr’s; 
Beethoven’s name in the advertisement being in large and 
conspicuous type. 

As the year began with the first, so it closed with 
Beethoven’s second appearance in public as composer and 


virtuoso; and here is the advertisement of the performance 
from the “Wiener Zeitung” of December 16: 


Beethoven Pays Tribute to Haydn 

Next Friday, the 18th instant, Mr. the Chapelmaster 
Haydn will give a grand musical concert in the small 
Redoutensaal, at which Mad. Tomeoni and Mr. Mombelli 
will sing. Mr. van Beethoven will play a Concerto of his 
composing on the Pianoforte, and three grand symphonies, 
not yet heard here, which the Chapelmaster composed 
during his last sojourn in London, will be performed. 

One would gladly know what concerto was played. But 
there was little public criticism then outside of London and 
very rarely any in Vienna. The mere fact of the appearance 
of Beethoven at his old master’s concert is, however, 
another proof that too much stress has been laid upon a 
hasty word spoken by him to Ries. Haydn wanted that 
Beethoven should put “Pupil of Haydn” on the title-page of 
his first works. Beethoven was unwilling to do so because, 
as he said, “though he had taken some lessons from Haydn 
he had never learned anything from him.” Nothing could be 
more natural than for Haydn, knowing nothing of the 
studies of his pupil with Schenk, to express such a wish in 
relation to the Sonatas dedicated to him, and equally 
natural that the author should refuse; but to add to the 
attractions of the concert was a very different matter — a 
graceful and delicate compliment which he could with 
pleasure make. 

This chapter may appropriately close with the one 
important family event of this year. The father, the mother, 
two infant brothers and two infant sisters slept in the 
churchyard at Bonn; but Ludwig, Caspar and Johann were 


never more to look upon their graves. The three brothers 
were now reunited. Vienna had become their new home 
and not one of them beheld the rushing Rhine again. 


Chapter XIV 


The Years 1796 and 1797 — Beethoven in Prague and Berlin — King Frederick 
William II and Prince Louis Ferdinand — Himmel, Fasch and Zelter — 
Compositions and Publications. 


The narrative resumes its course with the year 1796, the 
twenty-sixth of Beethoven’s life and his fourth in Vienna. If 
not yet officially, he was de facto discharged from his 
obligations to the Elector Maximilian and all his relations 
with Bonn and its people were broken off. Vienna had 
become his home, and there is no reason to suppose that he 
ever afterwards cherished any real and settled purpose to 
exchange it for another — not even in 1809 when, for the 
moment, he had some thought of accepting Jerome 
Bonaparte’s invitation to Cassel. 

He had now entered his course of contrapuntal study 
with Albrechtsberger; he was first of the pianoforte players 
of the capital and his name added attraction even to the 
concert which Haydn, returning again from his London 
triumphs, had given to introduce some of his new works to 
the Viennese; his “master-hand” was already publicly 
recognized in the field of musical composition; he counted 
many nobles of the higher ranks in his list of personal 
friends and had been, perhaps even now was, a member of 
Prince Carl Lichnowsky’s family. The change in his 
pecuniary condition might have thrown a more equitable 
temperament than his off its balance. Three years ago he 
anxiously noted down the few kreutzers occasionally spent 
for coffee or chocolate “fur Haidn und mich”; now he keeps 


his own servant and a horse. His brothers, if at all a 
burden, were no longer a heavy one. Carl Caspar, 
according to the best information now obtainable, soon 
gained moderate success in the musical profession and, 
with probably some occasional aid from Ludwig both 
pecuniary and in obtaining pupils, earned sufficient for his 
comfortable support; while Johann had secured a situation 
in that apothecary shop “Zum Heiligen Geist” which, in 
1860, was still to be seen in the Karnthnerstrasse near the 
former site of the gate of that name. His wages were, of 
course, small and we shall soon see that Ludwig offers him 
assistance if needed, though not to Karl; but Johann’s 
position gradually improved and he was able in a few years 
to save enough to enable him, unaided by his brother, to 
purchase and establish himself in a business of his own. 

“Fate had become propitious to Beethoven”; and a final 
citation from the memorandum book will show in what 
spirit he was determined to merit the continuance of 
Fortune’s favor. If we make allowance for the old error as 
to his real age, this citation may belong to a period a year 
or two later; but may it not be one of those extracts from 
books and periodical publications which all his life long he 
was so fond of making? This seems to be the more probable 
supposition. The words are these: “Courage! In spite of all 
bodily weaknesses my spirit shall rule. You have lived 25 
years. This year must determine the complete man. 
Nothing must remain undone.” 

And now let the chronological narrative of events be 
resumed. As the year 1795 had ended with a public 


appearance of Beethoven as pianoforte player and 
composer, so also began the year 1796; and, as on a former 
occasion in a concert by Haydn, so this time he played at a 
concert given by a singer, Signora Bolla, who afterward 
became famous, in the Redoutensaal. Again he played a 
pianoforte concerto. 


Meeting of Friends in Nuremberg 

“In 1796,” says Wegeler (“Nachtrage,” ), “the two older 
Breuning brothers, Christoph and Stephan, find him 
(Beethoven) at Nuremberg on a return journey to Vienna. 
Which journey is not specified. None of the three having a 
passport from Vienna they were all detained at Linz, but 
soon liberated through my intervention at Vienna.” And 
from a letter written by Stephan von Breuning to his 
mother, dated January, 1796, Wegeler quotes: “From 
Nuremberg, Beethoven travelled all the way in company 
with us. The three Bonnians thus attracted the attention of 
the police, who thought they had made a wonderful 
discovery. I do not believe that there could be a less 
dangerous man than Beethoven.” Wegeler’s suggestion that 
Beethoven was returning “perhaps from Berlin” is of course 
out of the question. But between the date of Haydn’s 
concert (December 18th) and Stephan von Breuning’s 
letter, if written towards the end of January, there was 
ample time, even in those days of post-coaches, for a 
journey to Prague and thence across the country to 
Mergentheim or Ellingen, at that time the temporary 
residences of Elector Maximilian. The necessity of 
Beethoven’s knowing precisely in what relation he was to 
stand with the Elector in the future, accounts sufficiently 
for his being in Nuremberg at that time, especially if he had 
had occasion to visit Prague during the Christmas holidays, 
which is not improbable. Dlabacz, in his “Kunstler- 
Lexikon,” has a paragraph of which this is a part: “v. 
Beethoven, a Concertmaster on the pianoforte. In the year 


1795, he gave an academy in Prague at which he played 
with universal approval.” It is true that Dlabacz may here 
record a concert given during Beethoven’s stay in the 
Bohemian capital some weeks later; but, on the one hand, 
no other notice of such a concert has been discovered; and, 
on the other, the “universal approval” on this occasion may 
have been an inducement for him to return thither so soon. 

At all events, his delay in Vienna after coming from 
Nuremberg was short and was doubtless occupied with the 
last corrections of the Sonatas, O, dedicated to Haydn, the 
six Menuets (second part), the Variations on the theme 
from “Le Nozze disturbate” and those on “Nel cor più non 
mi sento,” all of which works are advertised in the “Wiener 
Zeitung” in the course of the next two months, while their 
author was again in Prague or cities farther North. For the 
following letter we are indebted to Madame van Beethoven, 
widow of the composer’s nephew, Carl: 


To my brother Nicholaus Beethoven 

to be delivered at the apothecary shop at the Karnthner 
Thor Mr. von Z. will please hand this letter to the wig- 
maker who will care for its delivery. 

Prague, February 19th (1796). 

Dear Brother! 

So that you may at least know where I am and what I am 
doing I must needs write you. In the first place I am getting 
on well — very well. My art wins for me friends and 
respect; what more do I want? This time, too, I shall earn 
considerable money. I shall remain here a few weeks more 
and then go to Dresden, Leipsic and Berlin. It will probably 
be six weeks before I shall return. I hope that you will be 
more and more pleased with your sojourn in Vienna; but 
beware of the whole guild of wicked women. Have you yet 
called on Cousin Elss? You might write to me at this place if 
you have inclination and time. 


F. Linowsky will probably soon return to Vienna; he has 
already gone from here. If you need money you may go to 
him boldly, for he still owes me some. 

For the rest I hope that your life will grow continually in 
happiness and to that end I hope to contribute something. 
Farewell, dear brother, and think occasionally of 


Your true, faithful brother 
L. Beethoven. 


Greetings to Brother Caspar. 
My address is The Golden Unicorn 


on the Kleinseite. 


A debt of gratitude is certainly due Johann van 
Beethoven for having carefully preserved this letter for full 
half a century and leaving it to his heirs, notwithstanding 
all the troubles which afterwards arose between the 
brothers, since it is hardly more valuable and interesting 
for the facts which it states directly than for what it 
indicates and suggests more or less clearly. 

A Sojourn in Prague and its Fruits 

It, with other considerations, render it well nigh certain 
that Beethoven had now come to Prague with Prince 
Lichnowsky as Mozart had done, seven years before, and 
that upon leaving Vienna he had had no intention of 
pursuing his journey farther; but encouraged by the 
success thus reported to his brother, he suddenly 
determined to seek instruction and experience, pleasure, 
profit and fame in an extended tour. Had he projected this 
journey already in Vienna, how could all recollection of it 
have been lost by Wegeler? How could von Breuning in the 
letter cited above have omitted all mention of it? Nor is it 
possible to think that Beethoven, still so young and still so 
unknown outside the Austrian and Bohemian capitals, 
having so many powerful and influential friends there, and 
there only, could at this time have gone forth to seek 
elsewhere some permanent position with a fixed salary. The 
remarks which have been preserved, made by him in 
writing or conversation, expressing a desire for such an 
appointment, all belong to a later period, and cannot by any 
torture of language be made to refer to this, when he was 


looking into the future with well-grounded hopes and 
serene confidence of advancement in his new home. Vienna 
seemed to offer him all his ambition could crave; why 
should he seek his fortune beyond her walls? 

It is pleasant to note his care for the welfare of his 
brother Johann, which care, doubtless, the other brother 
did not need. But how could Prince Lichnowsky have been 
indebted to Ludwig? 

The musical public of Prague was the same that had so 
recently honored itself by its instant and noble appreciation 
of Mozart, and had given so glorious a welcome to 
“Figaro,” “Don Giovanni” and “Titus.” There being no royal 
or imperial court there, and the public amusements being 
less numerous than in Vienna, the nobility were thrown 
more on their own resources for recreation; and hence, 
besides the traditional taste of the Bohemians for 
instrumental music, their capital was, perhaps, a better 
field for the virtuoso than Vienna. No notice of any public 
concert given by Beethoven on this visit has been 
discovered, either in the newspapers of the time or in the 
reminiscences of Thomaschek and others; and “the 
considerable money” earned “this time” must have been 
the presents of the nobility for his performances in their 
salons, and, perhaps, for compositions. 

The conception of the aria “Ah, perfido! spergiuro” is 
generally associated with Beethoven’s sojourn in Prague. 
The belief rests upon the fact that upon the cover of a copy 
which he revised Beethoven wrote the words “Une grande 
Scene mise en musique par L. v. Beethoven a Prague, 


1796.” On the first page is written: Recitativo e Aria 
composta e dedicata alla Signora Contessa di Clari da L. v. 
Beethoven. The opus number, 46, in this title is in the 
handwriting of Al. Fuchs, who owned a copy. Now, on 
November 21st, 1796, Madame Duschek, the well known 
friend of Mozart, at a concert in Leipsic sang “An Italian 
Scena composed for Madame Duschek by Beethoven,” and 
it was easy to conclude that the aria was really written by 
Beethoven for Madame Duschek. On a page of sketches 
preserved in Berlin among others there are sketches 
belonging to “Ah, perfido!” which do not agree with the 
printed page. On the lower margin of the first page is the 
remark: pour Mademoiselle la Comtesse de Clari. 
Nottebohm is led by these things to surmise that the aria 
was written in Vienna in 1795, before the visit to Prague. In 
any case, we are permitted to associate the date 1796 only 
with the completion of the work in Prague; and the purpose 
may well have been to have it sung by Madame Duschek, 
who is thus proved to have belonged to the circle of 
Beethoven’s friends in Prague. Nevertheless, the aria was 
originally intended for the Countess Josephine Clari, a well 
known amateur singer who married Count Christian Clam- 
Gallas in 1797. The scena first appeared in print in the fall 
of 1805, when it was published in a collection made by 
Hoffmeister and Kuhnel. Beethoven placed it upon the 
programme of his concert in 1808. 

Another family in which Beethoven was received on the 
footing of a friend was that of Appellate Councillor Kanka. 
Both father and son were dilettante composers and 


instrumental players — the father on the violoncello, the 
son on the pianoforte. Gerber gives them a place in his 
Lexicon. “Miss Jeanette” (the daughter), says the eulogistic 
Schonfeld, “played the pianoforte with great expression 
and skill.” The son adopted his father’s profession, became 
a distinguished writer on Bohemian law, and in later years 
did Beethoven good service as legal adviser. 

There is in the Artaria collection, a thick fascicle of 
sketches and musical fragments from Beethoven’s hand in 
which papers from the Bonn period down to the close of the 
century are stitched together in such disorder as to show 
that they were thus joined merely for preservation. One 
sheet of mere sketches bears, if correctly deciphered, this 
inscription: “Written and dedicated to Gr. C. G. as a 
souvenir of his stay in P” On the fourth page of the sheet 
stands “these 4 Bagtalles by B.” with something more 
illegible. May not some yet unknown composition of 
Beethoven be still in the possession of the family Clam- 
Gallas? Count Christian and his two daughters are 
numbered by Schonfeld among the fine pianoforte players 
of Prague, and these few notices exhaust the information 
obtained upon this visit of Beethoven there. His next 
appearance is in Berlin. No record has been found of the 
proposed visit to either Dresden or Leipsic, although his 
journey, it would seem, must have taken him through the 
Saxon capital. 

Incidents of a Visit to Berlin 

In after years he was fond of talking about his sojourn in 
Berlin, and some particulars have thus been preserved. “He 


played,” says Ries, 

several times at court (that of King Frederick William II), 
where he played the two grand sonatas with obbligato 
violoncello, O, written for Duport, first violoncellist of the 
King, and himself. On his departure he received a gold 
snuff-box filled with Louis d’ors. Beethoven declared with 
pride that it was not an ordinary snuff-box, but such an one 
as it might have been customary to give to an ambassador. 

This king shared his uncle Frederick II’s love for music, 
while his taste was better and more cultivated. His 
instrument was the violoncello, and he often took part in 
quartets and sometimes in the rehearsals of Italian operas. 
He exerted a powerful and enduring influence for good 
upon the musical taste of Berlin. It was he who caused the 
operas of Gluck and Mozart to be performed there and 
introduced oratorios of Handel into the court concerts. His 
appreciation of Mozart’s genius, and his wish to attach that 
great master to his court, are well known; and these facts 
render credible a statement with which Carl Czerny closes 
a description of Beethoven’s extemporaneous playing 
contributed to Cock’s “London Musical Miscellany” (August 
2nd, 1852): 


His improvisation was most brilliant and striking. In 
whatever company he might chance to be, he knew how to 
produce such an effect upon every hearer that frequently 
not an eye remained dry, while many would break out into 
loud sobs; for there was something wonderful in his 
expression in addition to the beauty and originality of his 


ideas and his spirited style of rendering them. After ending 
an improvisation of this kind he would burst into loud 
laughter and banter his hearers on the emotion he had 
caused in them. “You are fools!” he would say. Sometimes 
he would feel himself insulted by these indications of 
sympathy. “Who can live among such spoiled children?” he 
would cry, and only on that account (as he told me) he 
declined to accept an invitation which the King of Prussia 
gave him after one of the extemporary performances above 
described. 

Chapelmaster Reichardt had withdrawn himself from 
Berlin two years before, having fallen into disfavor because 
of his sympathy with the French Revolution. Neither 
Himmel nor Righini, his successors, ever showed a genius 
for chamber music of a high order, and, indeed, there was 
no composer of reputation in this sphere then living in that 
quarter. The young Beethoven by his two sonatas had 
proved his powers and the King saw in him precisely the 
right man to fill the vacancy — no small proof of superior 
taste and judgment. What the German expression was 
which the translator of Czerny’s letter has rendered 
“accept an invitation which the King gave him” there is no 
means of knowing; but as it stands it can only mean an 
invitation to enter permanently into his service. The death 
of the King the next year, of course, prevented its being 
ever renewed. 

Friedrich Heinrich Himmel, five years older than 
Beethoven, whom the King had withdrawn from the study 
of theology and caused to be thoroughly educated as a 


musician, first under Naumann in Dresden and afterwards 
in Italy, had returned the year before and had assumed his 
duties as Royal Pianist and Composer. As a virtuoso on his 
instrument his only rival in Berlin was Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, son of Prince August and nephew of Frederick 
II, two years younger than Beethoven and endowed by 
nature with talents and genius which would have made him 
conspicuous had fortune not given him royal descent. He 
and Beethoven became well known to each other and each 
felt and did full justice to the other’s musical genius and 
attainments. Now let Ries speak again: 

Meetings with Himmel, Fasch and Zelter 

In Berlin he (Beethoven) associated much with Himmel, 
of whom he said that he had a pretty talent, but no more; 
his pianoforte playing, he said, was elegant and pleasing, 
but he was not to be compared with Prince Louis 
Ferdinand. In his opinion he paid the latter a high 
compliment when once he said to him that his playing was 
not that of a king or prince but more like that of a 
thoroughly good pianoforte player. He fell out with Himmel 
in the following manner: One day when they were together 
Himmel begged Beethoven to improvise; which Beethoven 
did. Afterwards Beethoven insisted that Himmel do the 
same. The latter was weak enough to agree; but after he 
had played for quite a time Beethoven remarked: “Well, 
when are you going fairly to begin?” Himmel had flattered 
himself that he had already performed wonders; he jumped 
up and the men behaved ill towards each other. Beethoven 
said to me: “I thought that Himmel had been only preluding 


a bit.” Afterwards they were reconciled, indeed, but 
Himmel could never forgive or forget. They also exchanged 
letters until Himmel played Beethoven a shabby trick. The 
latter always wanted to know the news from Berlin. This 
bored Himmel, who at last wrote that the greatest news 
from Berlin was that a lamp for the blind had been 
invented. Beethoven ran about with the news and all the 
world wanted to know how this was possible. Thereupon he 
wrote to Himmel that he had blundered in not giving more 
explicit information. The answer which he received, but 
which does not permit of communication, not only put an 
end to the correspondence but brought ridicule upon 
Beethoven, who was so inconsiderate as to show it then 
and there. 

With Carl Friedrich Christian Fasch and Carl Friedrich 
Zelter he also made a friendly acquaintance, and twice at 
least attended meetings of the Singakademie, which then 
numbered about 90 voices. The first time, June 21st, says 
the “Geschichte der Singakademie’”: 

A chorale, the first three numbers of the mass and the 
first six of the 119th Psalm were sung for him. Hereupon he 
seated himself at the pianoforte and played an 
improvisation on the theme of the final fugue: “Meine 
Zunge ruhmt im Wettgesang dein Lob.” The last numbers of 
“Davidiana” (a collection of versets by Fasch) formed the 
conclusion. No biographer has mentioned this visit or even 
his sojourn in Berlin. Nor does Fasch pay special attention 
to it; but the performance must have pleased, for it was 
repeated at the meeting on the 28th. 


The performance of the Society must also have pleased 
Beethoven, and with good reason; for Fasch’s mass was in 
sixteen parts and the psalm and “Davidiana,” in part, in 
eight; and no such music was then to be heard elsewhere 
north of the Alps. 

In 1810, Beethoven, speaking of his playing on that 
occasion, told Mme. von Arnim (then Elizabeth Brentano) 
that at the close his hearers did not applaud but came 
crowding around him weeping; and added, ironically, “that 
is not what we artists wish — we want applause!” Fasch’s 
simple record of Beethoven’s visit is this: 

June 21, 1796. Mr. van Beethoven extemporized on the 
“Davidiana,” taking the fugue theme from Ps. 119, No. 
16.... Mr. Beethoven, pianist from Vienna, was so 
accommodating as to permit us to hear an improvisation. . . 
. June 28, Mr. van Beethoven was again so obliging as to 
play an improvisation for us. 

Early in July, the King left Berlin for the baths of 
Pyrmont, the nobility dispersed to their estates or to 
watering-places, and the city “was empty and silent.” 
Beethoven, therefore, could have had no inducement to 
prolong his stay; but the precise time of his departure is 
unknown. Schindler names Leipsic as one of the cities in 
which, during this tour, Beethoven “awakened interest and 
created a sensation by his pianoforte playing, and, 
particularly, by his brilliant improvisation”; but no allusion 
in any public journal of that or any subsequent period, not 
even the faintest tradition, has been discovered to confirm 
the evidently erroneous statements. Moreover, Rochlitz in 


his account of a visit to the composer in 1822 remarks, “I 
had not yet seen Beethoven”; and again, “It was only as a 
youth that he ... passed through (Leipsic).” So, until some 
new discovery be made, this must also find its place in the 
long list of Schindler’s mistakes. 

Notwithstanding Wegeler’s statement (“Notizen,” 28) 
that he left Beethoven a member of the family of Prince 
Lichnowsky “in the middle of 1796,” it is as certain as 
circumstantial evidence can well make it that the Doctor 
and Christoph von Breuning had returned to Bonn before 
Beethoven reached Vienna again; but Stephan and Lenz 
were still there. The former obtained at this time an 
appointment in the Teutonic Order, which so many of his 
ancestors had served, and his name appears in the 
published “Calendars of the Order” from 1797 to 1803, 
both inclusive, as “Hofrathsassessor.” He then soon 
departed from Vienna to Mergentheim, whence he wrote 
(November 23rd) with other matters the following upon 
Beethoven to Wegeler and Christoph: 

I do not know whether or not Lenz has written you 
anything about Beethoven; but take notice that I saw him in 
Vienna and that according to my mind, which Lenz has 
confirmed, he has become somewhat staider, or, perhaps I 
should say, has acquired more knowledge of humanity 
through travels (or was it because of the new ebullition of 
friendship on his arrival?) and a greater conviction of the 
scarceness and value of good friends. A hundred times, 
dear Wegeler, he wishes you here again, and regrets 


nothing so much as that he did not follow much of your 
advice. (“Notizen,” page 19.) 

Except this notice of his bearing and demeanor, there is a 
complete hiatus in Beethoven’s history from his appearance 
in the Singakademie until the following November. The so- 
called Fischoff Manuscript has, it is true, a story of a 
“dangerous illness” which was caused by his own 
imprudence this summer; but as it is in date utterly 
irreconcilable with other known facts, it will receive its due 
consideration hereafter. The most plausible suggestion is 
that coming back, flushed with victory, with the success of 
his tour and delighted with the novelty of travelling at his 
ease, he made that excursion to Pressburg and Pesth of 
which afterwards Ries was informed and made record 
(“Notizen,” page 109), but of which no other account is 
known. 


Attempts at Patriotic Music 

And thus we come to November. This was the year of that 
astounding series of victories ending at Arcole, gained by 
the young French general Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
Austrian government and people alike saw and feared the 
danger of invasion, a general uprising took place and 
volunteer corps were formed in all quarters. For the Vienna 
corps, Friedelberg wrote his “Abschiedsgesang an Wiens 
Burger beim Auszug der Fahnen-Division der Wiener 
Freiwilliger,” and Beethoven set it to music. The original 
printed edition bears date “November 15, 1795.” It does 
not appear to have gained any great popularity, and a 
drinking-song (“Lasst das Herz uns froh erheben”) was 
afterwards substituted for Friedelberg’s text, and published 
by Schott in Mayence. 

The rapid progress of the French army had caused the 
Germans in Italy to become distrustful of the future and to 
hasten homeward. Among them were Beethoven’s old 
companions in the Bonn orchestra, the cousins Andreas and 
Bernhard Romberg, who in the spring of this year (May 
26th), had kissed the hand of the Queen of Naples, 
daughter of the Empress Maria Theresia, and then 
departed to Rome to join another friend of the Bonn period, 
Karl Kugelgen. The three coming north arrived at Vienna in 
the autumn; the Rombergs remained there for a space with 
Beethoven, while Kugelgen proceeded to Berlin. Baron von 
Braun — not to be mistaken for Beethoven’s “first 
Meecenas” the Russian Count Browne — had heard the 
cousins the year before in Munich and invited them “to give 


Vienna an opportunity to hear them.” There is no notice of 
their concert in the Vienna newspapers of the period, and 
the date is unknown. From Lenz von Breuning is gleaned 
an additional fact which alone gives interest to the concert 
for us. He writes to Wegeler in January, 1797 — not 1796, 
as erroneously printed in the appendix to the “Notizen,” 
page 20 — and after the meeting with the von Breunings at 
Nuremberg: 

Beethoven is here again; he played in the Romberg 
concert. He is the same as of old and I am glad that he and 
the Rombergs still get along with each other. Once he was 
near a break with them; I interceded and achieved my end 
to a fair extent. Moreover, he thinks a great deal of me just 
now. 

It it clear that the Rombergs, under the circumstances, 
must have largely owed their limited success to 
Beethoven’s name and influence. In February, 1797, they 
were again in their old positions in Schroeder’s orchestra 
in Hamburg. 

Beethoven during this winter must be imagined busily 
engaged with pupils and private concerts, perhaps also 
with his operatic studies with Salieri, certainly with 
composition and with preparation for and the oversight of 
various works then passing through the press; for in 
February and April, Artaria advertises the two Violoncello 
Sonatas, O, the Pianoforte Sonata for four hands, O, the 
Trio, O, the Quintet, O, and the Twelve Variations on a 
Danse Russe; these last are the variations which he 
dedicated to the Countess Browne and which gave occasion 


for the anecdote related by Ries illustrating Beethoven’s 
forgetfulness; for this dedication he had 

received a handsome riding-horse from Count Browne as 
a gift. He rode the animal a few times, soon after forgot all 
about it and, worse than that, its food also. His servant, 
who soon noticed this, began to hire out the horse for his 
own benefit and, in order not to attract the attention of 
Beethoven to the fact, for a long time withheld from him all 
bills for fodder. At length, however, to Beethoven’s great 
amazement he handed in a very large one, which recalled 
to him at once his horse and his neglectfulness. (“Notizen,” 
page 120.) 

On Thursday, April 6, 1797, Schuppanzigh gave a 
concert, on the programme of which Beethoven’s name 
figured twice. Number 2 was an “Aria by Mr. van 
Beethoven, sung by Madame Tribolet (-Willmann);” No. 3 
was “a Quintet for Pianoforte and 4 wind-instruments, 
played and composed by Mr. L. v. Beethoven.” This was the 
beautiful Quintet, O, the time of whose origin is thus more 
definitely indicated than in the “Chronologisches 
Verzeichniss,” a fact for which we are indebted to 
Nottebohm. 

But the war was renewed and the thoughts of the 
Viennese were occupied with matters more serious than 
the indulgence of their musical taste. On the 16th of March, 
Bonaparte forced the passage of the Tagliamento and 
Isonzo. During the two weeks following he had conquered 
the greater part of Carniola, Carinthia and the Tyrol, and 
was now rapidly approaching Vienna. On the 11th of 


February, Lorenz Leopold Hauschka’s “Gott erhalte unsern 
Kaiser” with Haydn’s music had been sung for the first time 
in the theatre and now, when, on April 7th, the Landsturm 
was called out, Friedelberg produced his war-song “Ein 
grosses, deutsches Volk sind wir,” to which Beethoven also 
gave music. The printed copy bears date April 14th, 
suggesting the probability that it was sung on the occasion 
of the grand consecration of the banners which took place 
on the Glacis on the 17th. Beethoven’s music was, however, 
far from being so fortunate as Haydn’s, and seems to have 
gained as little popularity as his previous attempt; but as 
the preliminaries to a treaty of peace were signed at 
Leoben on the 18th, and the armies, so hastily improvised, 
were dismissed three weeks afterwards, the taste for war- 
songs vanished. 


A Quiet and Uneventful Period 

The little that is known of Beethoven’s position as a 
teacher at this period is very vague and unsatisfactory; 
enough, however, to render it sufficiently certain that he 
had plenty of pupils, many of them young ladies of high 
rank who paid him generously. In the triple capacity of 
teacher, composer and pianist his gains were large and he 
was able to write in May to Wegeler that he was doing well 
and steadily better. 

It is very possible that the illness mentioned by the 
Fischoff Manuscript may have occurred during this 
summer. There can be little doubt that the original 
authority for the statement is Zmeskall, and therefore the 
fact of such an attack may be accepted as certain, but the 
date — being, as there given, clearly wrong, as well as the 
inference that in it lay the original cause of the composer’s 
subsequent loss of hearing — must be left mainly to 
conjecture. From May to November 1797, Beethoven’s 
history is still a blank and nothing but the utter silence of 
Lenz von Breuning in his correspondence with his family at 
Bonn on a topic so likely to engage his sympathies as the 
dangerous illness of his friend, appears to prevent the 
filling of this blank in part by throwing him upon a bed of 
sickness. True, Lenz may have written and the letter have 
been lost or destroyed; or he may have neglected to write 
because of his approaching departure from Vienna, which 
took place in the autumn. His album, still preserved, has 
among its contributors Ludwig and Johann van Beethoven 
and Zmeskall. Ludwig wrote as follows: 


Truth exists for the wise, Beauty for a feeling heart: They 
belong to each other. 

Dear, good Breuning; 

Never shall I forget the time which I spent with you in 
Bonn as well as here. Hold fast your friendship for me; you 
will always find me the same. 


Your true friend 
L. v. Beethoven. 


Vienna 1797 
the 1st of October. 


They never met again. Lenz died on April 10th of the 
following year. In November, Beethoven enjoyed a singular 
compliment paid him by the association of the Bildende 
Kunstler — a repetition of his minuets and trios composed 
two years before for the artists’ ball; and on the 23rd of 
December, he again contributed to the attractions of the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Concert by producing the Variations 
for two Oboes and English Horn on “La ci darem la mano,” 
played by Czerwenka, Reuter and Teimer. His publications 
in 1797, besides those mentioned at the beginning of the 
year, were the Twelve Variations for Pianoforte and 
Violoncello on the theme from MHandel’s “Judas 
Maccabeeus,” precise date unknown; the Pianoforte Sonata, 
O; and the Serenade, O, both advertised by Artaria and Co., 
October 7th. Finally, the Rondo in C, O, No. 1, published by 
Artaria with the catalogue number 711. 


We come to a consideration of the facts touching the 
compositions of the years 1796 and 1797. 

The Composition of “Adelaide” 

Among the most widely known of these is “Adelaide.” The 
composition of this song must have been begun in the first 
half of 1795, if not earlier, for sketches of it are found 
among the exercises in double counterpoint written for 
Albrechtsberger. Other sheets containing sketches for 
“Adelaide” and the setting of Burger’s “Seufzer eines 
Ungeliebten” are preserved in the library of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna and the British 
Museum in London. The song was published by Artaria in 
1797, under the title “Adelaide von Matthisson. Eine 
Kantate fur eine Singstimme mit Begleitung des Klaviers. 
In Musik gesetzt und dem Verfasser gewidmet von Ludwig 
van Beethoven.” The opus number 46 was given to it later. 
In 1800 Beethoven sent a copy of the song to the poet and 
accompanied it with the following letter: 

Most honored Sir! 

You are herewith receiving from me a composition which 
has been in print for several years, but concerning which 
you probably, to my shame, know nothing. Perhaps I can 
excuse myself and explain how it came about that I 
dedicated something to you which came so warmly from my 
heart yet did not inform you of the fact, by saying that at 
first I was unaware of your place of residence, and partly 
also I was diffident, not knowing but that I had been over- 


hasty in dedicating a work to you without knowing whether 
or not it met with your approval. 

Even now I send you “Adelaide” with some timidity. You 
know what changes are wrought by a few years in an artist 
who is continually going forward; the greater the progress 
one makes in art the less one is satisfied with one’s older 
works. My most ardent wish will be fulfilled if my musical 
setting of your heavenly “Adelaide” does not wholly 
displease you, and if it should move you soon to write 
another poem of its kind, and you, not finding my request 
too immodest, should send it to me at once, I will put forth 
all my powers to do your beautiful poetry justice. Look 
upon the dedication as partly a token of the delight which 
the composition of your A. gave me, partly as an evidence 
of my gratitude and respect for the blessed pleasure which 
your poetry has always given, and always will give me. 


When playing “Adelaide” sometimes recall 
your sincere admirer 
Beethoven. 


Vienna, August 4th, 1800. 

Whether or not Matthisson answered this letter is not 
known; but when he republished “Adelaide” in the first 
volume of his collected poems in 1815, he appended to it a 
note to this effect: “Several composers have vitalized this 
little lyric fantasy with music; but according to my strong 
conviction none of them so threw the text into the shade 
with his melody as the highly gifted Ludwig van Beethoven 
in Vienna.” The “Opferlied,” the words of which were also 


written by Matthisson, is one of the poems to which 
Beethoven repeatedly recurred. “It seems always to have 
presented itself to him as a prayer,” says Nottebohm. Its 
last words, “The beautiful to the good,” were written in 
autograph albums even in his later years. The origin of the 
composition is to be ascribed to 1795, as Nottebohm enters 
it in his catalogue. It was thus possible for Wegeler to know 
it in 1797, when he put a Masonic text under the music. It 
had not yet been published at that time, however, which 
fact accounts for the discovery of sketches for it in a 
sketchbook of 1798-1799 described by Nottebohm. 

It was not published until later, probably in 1808, when it 
came with two other songs from the press of Simrock. 
Beethoven composed the poem a second time, utilizing the 
beginning of his first melody, for solo, chorus and orchestra 
(Ob). To this setting we shall recur hereafter. There is still 
another song which must be brought into the story of this 
period. It is the “Seufzer eines Ungeliebten,” with its two 
parts based on two independent but related poems by 
Burger. Particular interest attaches to the second part, 
“Gegenliebe,” from the fact that its melody was used 
afterward by Beethoven for the variations in the “Choral 
Fantasia,” O. Sketches for this melody are found associated 
with sketches for “Adelaide” on a sheet in the archives of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. Nottebohm fixes the 
year of the song’s origin as 1795. It was first published as 
late as 1837 by Diabelli along with the song, “Turteltaube, 
du klagest,” which was composed much later. The Italian 
song, “O care selve, o cara felice liberta” (from 


Metastasio’s “Olimpiade”), entered under number 1264 in 
Thayer’s “Chronologisches Verzeichniss,” appears as a 
chorus for three voices at the end of the Albrechtsberger 
exercises, and hence may be placed in the year 1795, as is 
done by Nottebohm, who adds that it originated 
simultaneously with the setting of “Wer ist ein freier 
Mann?” Here mention must also be made of two arias 
which Beethoven wrote for introduction in Umlauf’s comic 
opera “Die schone Schusterin.” These songs were assigned 
to the Bonn period in the first edition of this biography 
because the opera was performed in Bonn in the years 
1789 and 1790. The two songs composed by Beethoven are 
an arietta, or rather strophic song, “O welch’ ein Leben,” 
for tenor, and an aria, “Soll ein Schuh nicht drucken?” for 
soprano. The words of the latter are in the original libretto. 
The words of the tenor song, though not part of the original 
text, were obviously written for the opera. The melody was 
afterward used by Beethoven as a setting for Goethe’s 
“Mailied,” published in 1805, as O. Both songs, as written 
for the opera, were published for the first time in the 
Complete Edition of Beethoven’s works from the copies 
preserved in the Berlin Library. 


Numerous Pieces of Chamber Music 

Most important of the instrumental compositions of this 
period is the Quintet for Strings, O, which is frequently set 
down as an arrangement (or revised transcription) of the 
Octet, O. The Quintet, however, though it employs the same 
motivi as the Octet, is an entirely new work, made so by the 
radical changes of structure — changes of register to adapt 
the themes to the stringed instruments and changes in the 
themes themselves. The origin of the Quintet can be placed 
anywhere in the period from 1792 (when the Octet was 
probably begun) to the beginning of 1797, when the 
Quintet was advertised as “wholly new.” There is a clue in 
the Wegeler anecdote already related in connection with 
the String Trio, O, in the chapter of this work devoted to 
the works composed in Bonn. In 1795, Count Appony 
commissioned Beethoven to compose a quartet, the 
honorarium being fixed. Wegeler’s recollection was that 
Beethoven twice undertook the task; but the first effort 
resulted in the String Trio and the second in “a quintet 
(O).” There is not sufficient internal evidence to reject the 
story so far as it affects the Quintet (the Trio has already 
been subjected to study), and from its structure it might 
well be argued that the composition was undertaken as a 
quartet and expanded into a quintet in the hands of the 
composer. If Count Appony’s commission was given in 
1795, the date of the completion of the Quintet may be set 
down as 1796. Artaria, who published the work, advertised 
it in the “Wiener Zeitung” of February 8th, 1797. 


The two Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violoncello, O, 
belong to the year 1796, and are the fruits of the visit to 
Berlin. There is no reason to question Ries’s story that 
Beethoven composed them for Pierre Duport and played 
them with him. The dedication to Friedrich Wilhelm II and 
the character of the works lend credibility to Ries’s account 
of their origin. Beethoven played them with Bernhard 
Romberg in Vienna at the close of 1796 or beginning of 
1797, and they were published soon afterward, being 
advertised by Artaria in the “Wiener Zeitung” of February 
8th, 1797. The Twelve Variations on a theme from Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabzeus,” were published by Artaria in 1797, 
dedicated to the Princess Lichnowsky, née Countess Thun. 
There were no performances of Handel’s oratorios in 
Vienna at this time, but it is not improbable that the 
suggestion for the Variations came from Baron van 
Swieten. 

Here seems to be the place to refer to the Allegro 
movement in sonata-form for viola and violoncello which 
Beethoven gave the title, “Duett mit zwei Augenglasern 
obbligato von L. v. Beethoven” (Duet with two Eyeglasses 
obbligato, by L. v. Beethoven), to be found in the volume of 
sketches from this period (1784-1800) which the British 
Museum bought from J. N. Kafka in 1875. There ought to be 
a hint as to the identity of the two players “with two 
eyeglasses obbligato.” Here is also the place for the three 
Duos for Clarinet and Bassoon first published by André in 
Offenbach. The Sextet for Wind-Instruments published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel in 1810 (it received the opus number 


71 later), belongs to this period. Sketches for the last 
movement, which differ from the ultimate form, however, 
are found amongst the sketches for the Pianoforte Sonata, 
O, No. 3. The inception of the Sonata must fall sometime 
between the middle of 1796 and the middle of 1798, since 
the subscription for it was opened in the beginning of July, 
1798, and other works of a similar character were already 
completed in 1797. It is, therefore, possible to place the 
origin of the earlier movements of the Sextet in an earlier 
period, say 1796-97, a proceeding which is confirmed by 
the circumstance that the beginning is found before 
sketches for “Ah, perfido!” (which was composed in 1796 at 
the latest), on a sheet of sketches in the Artaria collection. 
The Kafka volume of sketches in the British Museum 
contains sketches for the minuet and trio of the Sextet, “Ah, 
perfido!” and the Pianoforte Sonata, O, No. 2. This fact also 
indicates the year 1796. Beethoven let the work lie a long 
time. It had its first hearing at a chamber concert for the 
benefit of Schuppanzigh in April, 1805; but it was not until 
1809 that he gave it out for publication. On August 3rd of 
that year he wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel: “By the next 
mail-coach you will receive a song, or perhaps two, and a 
sextet for wind-instruments,” and on August 8th: “The 
sextet is one of my earlier things and, moreover, was 
written in a single night — nothing can really be said of it 
beyond that it was written by an author who at least has 
produced a few better works; yet for many people such 
works are the best.” The statement that the work was 


written in a single night must be taken in a Pickwickian 
sense, for sketches of it have been found. 

Predilection for Wind-Instruments 

It is plain that at this time Beethoven had a particular 
predilection for wind-instruments. Erich Prieger owned a 
fragment of a Quintet in E-flat for Oboe, three Horns and 
Bassoon, formerly in the possession of Artaria. The 
beginning of the first movement is lacking, but can be 
supplied from the repetition in the second part. The Adagio 
is intact, but there are only a few measures of the Minuet. 
Influenced, no doubt, by the performances of such 
compositions, Beethoven composed at this time two works 
for two oboes and English horn. Nottebohm surmises that 
they were instigated by a terzetto for two oboes and 
English horn composed by a musician named Wendt and 
performed at a concert of the Tonkunstler-Gesellschaft by 
three brothers, Johann, Franz and Philipp Teimer, on 
December 23rd, 1793. One of the two works, the Trio 
which was published as O, is pretty well known, since it 
was made accessible to wider circles by arrangements 
published in Beethoven’s day and with his approval. Artaria 
published it in April, 1806, without opus number. He also 
published it for two violins and viola as O, and finally as a 
Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin. The last transcription was 
published first, as stated in Thayer’s Catalogue. Nothing of 
a historical nature is known of the Variations on “La ci 
darem” for the same instruments beyond the fact that they 
were performed on December 23rd, 1797, at the concert 
for the benefit of the Widows and Orphans in the National 


Court Theatre. On a free page of the autograph (after the 
sixth variation) there are some miscellaneous sketches, 
among them a motive for the Adagio of O, another which 
was used in the Serenade, O, and, more remarkable still, a 
few measures of “Adelaide,” on which he was at work in 
1793, and which appeared in print in 1797. Obviously, the 
Variations were finished, and we may set down at the latest 
the year 1795 for their beginning. 

The Sextet for four stringed instruments and two horns, 
Ob, also belongs to this early period and in all likelihood 
was conceived before the Sextet for wind-instruments. 
Sketches for the first two movements are upon a sheet in 
the Berlin library by the side of sketches for the song, 
“Seufzer eines Ungeliebten.” Sketches for this song keep 
company with some for “Adelaide.” The Sextet is therefore 
to be credited to the year 1795, or perhaps 1794. It was 
published in 1819 by Simrock in Bonn. In a letter which 
Beethoven sent to Simrock with the MS. (but which has 
been lost) he had written to the publisher, who was an 
admirable horn player, that “the pupil had given his master 
many a hard nut to crack.” As to whether or not, and if so 
when and where, the Sextet had been played before being 
sent to Simrock there is, as yet, no conclusive evidence. 

The beautiful Quintet in E flat, O, for Pianoforte and 
Wind-instruments, was played at a concert given by 
Schuppanzigh on April 6th, 1797, being number 5 on the 
programme which described it as “A Quintet for the 
Fortepiano accompanied by four Wind-Instruments, played 
and composed by Mr. Ludwig van Beethoven.” It had 


probably been completed not long before. Sketches are 
found in connection with a remark concerning the Sonata 
in C minor, O, No. 1. 

It was in all probability composed between 1794 and the 
beginning of 1797. In the minutes of a meeting of the 
Tonkunstler-Gesellschaft under date May 10th, 1797, 
occurs this entry: “On the second day Mr. van Beethoven 
produced a Quintet and distinguished himself in the 
Quintet and incidentally by an improvisation.” The word 
“dabey” (incidentally) seems to indicate that he introduced 
an improvisation in the Quintet as he did on a later 
occasion to the embarrassment of the other players, but to 
the delight of the listeners. Ries tells the story in his 
“Notizen,” . It was at a concert at which the famous oboist 
Friedrich Ramm, of Munich, took part. 

In the final Allegro there occur several holds before a 
resumption of the theme. At one of these Beethoven 
suddenly began to improvise, took the Rondo as a theme 
and entertained himself and the others for a considerable 
space; but not his associates. They were displeased, and 
Ramm even enraged (aufgebracht). It really was comical to 
see these gentlemen waiting expectantly every moment to 
go on, continually lifting their instruments to their lips, 
then quietly putting them down again. At last Beethoven 
was Satisfied and dropped again into the Rondo. The entire 
audience was delighted. 

Wasielewski doubts the correctness of the story, since 
there is but one hold in the Finale. Dr. Deiters thought that 
Ries confounded the last with the first movement, in which 


the clarinet enters after a fermata. The Quintet was 
published by Mollo in Vienna in 1801, and was dedicated to 
Prince Schwarzenberg. It appeared simultaneously in one 
arrangement made by Beethoven himself as a Quartet for 
Pianoforte and Strings, as Ries expressly declares. 
Beethoven had nothing to do with the arrangement as a 
String Quartet published by Artaria as O. 

Touching the history of the Serenade for Violin, Viola and 
Violoncello, O, little else is known beyond the fact that its 
publication was announced in the “Wiener Zeitung” on 
October 7th, 1797, by Artaria. Mr. Shedlock called 
attention in the “Musical Times” of 1892 () to sketches 
which appeared along with others of the Pianoforte 
Concerto in B-flat, and the Trio, O, No. 2. That Beethoven 
valued the work highly is a fair deduction from the fact that 
he published it soon after its composition and authorized 
the publication of an arrangement for Pianoforte and Viola 
which he had revised. This arrangement received the opus 
number 42, though probably not from Beethoven. 
Hoffmeister in Leipzig, who published it in 1804, under the 
title “Notturno pour Fortepiano et Alto arrange d’un 
Notturno pour Violon, Alto et Violoncello et revu par 
l’auteur — Œuvre 42,” advertised it in the “Intelligenzblatt 
der Zeitschrift für die elegante Welt” on December 17, 
1803. It is this arrangement, no doubt, to which Beethoven 
referred in a letter to Hoffmeister, dated September 22nd, 
1803, in which he said: “These transcriptions are not mine, 
though they were much improved by me in places. 
Therefore, I am not willing to have you state that I made 


them, for that would be a lie and I could find neither time 
nor patience for such work.” According to the view of Dr. 
Deiters, which was shared also by Nottebohm, the 
Serenade, O, also belongs here. It was probably composed 
before O. Beethoven entrusted its publication in the 
beginning of 1802 to Cappi, who had just begun business. 
Then, like O, it was published by Hoffmeister as O, in an 
arrangement for Pianoforte and Flute (or Violin), which, no 
doubt, was included in Beethoven’s protest against being 
set down as the transcriber. 


A Group of Pianoforte Sonatas 

Prominent among the compositions of this time is the 
Sonata in E-flat for Pianoforte, O. The only evidence of the 
date of its composition is the announcement of its 
publication by Artaria in the “Wiener Zeitung” of October 
7th, 1797. There are sketches for the third movement in 
the Kafka volume, but they afford no help in fixing a date. 
The Sonata is inscribed to the Countess Babette Keglevich, 
one of Beethoven’s pupils, who afterwards married Prince 
Innocenz Odescalchi in Pressburg. Nottebohm quotes the 
following from a letter written by a nephew of the 
Countess: “The Sonata was composed for her when she was 
still a maiden. It was one of the hobbies, of which he 
(Beethoven) had many, that, living as he did vis-a-vis, he 
came in morning gown, slippers and tasseled cap 
(Zipfelmutze) to give her lessons.” Inasmuch as the 
sketches mentioned belong only to the third movement and 
the sheet contains the remark: “diverse 4 bagatelles de 
inglese Landler, etc.,” Nottebohm supposes that the 
movement was originally intended for one of the Bagatelles 
and was later incorporated in the Sonata. It is very 
probable that the two little Sonatas, O, belong to this 
period. Everybody knows that the second movement of the 
second Sonata (the minuet) is based on the same motive as 
the third movement of the Septet. That the motive is older 
in the Sonata than in the Septet is proved by the fact that 
sketches for it are found along with some to “Ah, perfido!” 
(1795-96) and the Sextet for Wind-instruments, O. This 
circumstance establishes its early origin, say in 1795 or, at 


latest, 1796. Nottebohm considers it likely that the first 
Sonata was finished at the latest in 1798, certainly before 
the Sonata “Pathétique” and the Trio for strings, O, No. 3. 
The Sonatas were ready for publication as early as 1802, in 
which year brother Carl offered them to André in 
Offenbach. They were not published until 1805, when they 
appeared with the imprint of the Bureau d’Arts et 
d’Industrie, as appears from an advertisement in the 
“Wiener Zeitung” of January 19th, 1805. Here, too, belongs 
the little Sonata in D for four hands, O, published by Artaria 
in October, 1797, as Nottebohm surmises. It was probably 
composed for purposes of instruction. Except a few trifles 
(marches, and two sets of variations) Beethoven wrote 
nothing more for four hands, though Diabelli offered him 
40 ducats for a four-hand sonata in 1824. 

In the pianoforte compositions of these two years are to 
be included the Variations in A on a Russian dance from the 
ballet “Das Waldmadchen,” published in April, 1797, and 
dedicated to the Countess Browne, née Bietinghoff. “Das 
Waldmadchen,” by Traffieri, music by Paul Wranitzky, was 
first performed at the Karnthnerthor-Theater on September 
28, 1796, and was repeated sixteen times the same year. 
This fixes the time of the composition of the Variations 
approximately. They were probably written before the end 
of 1796. 

There are a few other compositions brought to light by 
Nottebohm and Mandyczewski, which call for notice. No. 
299, Series XXV (Supplement), B. and H. Complete Works, 
is an Allegretto in C minor, % time; No. 295 a Bagatelle, 


also in C minor %, Presto, sketches for which are 
associated with those for the C minor Sonata, O, No. 1. 
From the remark: “Very short minuets to the new sonatas. 
The Presto remains for that in C minor,” written about this 
time Nottebohm concludes that this Bagatelle was 
conceived as an intermezzo in the C minor Sonata, and 
that, possibly, the Allegretto had a similar origin. 

A unique place among Beethoven’s early works is 
occupied by the two pieces for mandolin with pianoforte 
accompaniment first published in the Complete Edition. 
Thayer, who knew of the sketches at Artaria’s, but seems 
not to have seen the composition recovered by Nottebohm, 
which is called Sonatine, associated Beethoven’s purpose 
with Krumpholz, who was a virtuoso on the mandolin; but 
Mylich, Amenda’s student companion, may have been in the 
composer’s mind. 

The fact that no compositions for orchestra save the 
dances for the Redoutensaal, to be referred to presently, 
have been preserved, is not to be taken as conclusive 
evidence that Beethoven did not venture into the field of 
orchestral music in the Bonn and early Vienna days. Such 
an assertion is less likely to be made now than before the 
discovery of the two Imperial cantatas of 1790. Moreover, 
Mr. Shedlock’s extracts from the Kafka sketchbook in the 
British Museum show that Beethoven tried his youthful 
hand at a symphony. Among the earliest of the sketches 
there is one in C minor marked “Sinfonia,” which begins as 
follows: 





The “Jena” Symphony and Some Dances 

Nottebohm notes the theme also in his “Zweite 
Beethoveniana” (). Shedlock’s contention that out of this 
theme grew the second movement of the first Pianoforte 
Quartet (composed in 1785) is incontestable. The 
symphonic sketch is therefore of earlier date than 1785. In 
1909, Prof. Fritz Stein, Musical Director of the University of 
Jena, announced that in the collection of music of the 
Academic Concerts, founded in 1780, he had discovered 
the complete parts of a symphony in four movements in C 
“par Louis van Beethoven.” These words are in the 
handwriting of the copyist on the second violin part; on the 
‘cello part is written: “Symphonie von Beethoven.” Dr. 
Hugo Riemann, after a glance through the score prepared 
by Prof. Stein and put at his disposal, gave it as his opinion 
that the symphony might well be a composition by 
Beethoven. Thematically, he says it suggests partly the 
Mannheim school, partly Haydn; the instrumentation is 
nearer Mozart than Stamitz or Cannabich. 

Mention of Beethoven’s orchestral dances has already 
been made. Schindler’s remark that the musicians of 
Vienna “refused citizenship” to Beethoven’s efforts to write 
Austrian dance music is discredited, at least so far as 
Viennese society is concerned, by the success of his dances 
composed for the Redoutensaal and the very considerable 
number of his waltzes, landlers, minuets, écossaises, 
allemandes and contra-dances which have been preserved. 


Only the smaller portion of these dances have been 
included in the Complete Edition of Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Thus in Series II there are 12 minuets and 12 German 
dances; in Series XXV (Supplement), 6 “Landrische Tanze” 
for two violins and bass, 6 German dances for pianoforte 
and violin, and, for pianoforte alone, 6 German dances, 6 
écossaises and a few miscellaneous dances; in Series XVIII 
(Small Pieces for Pianoforte) there are 6 minuets and 13 
“Landrische” (1-6 identical with those numbered 7-13 in 
Series II, but transcribed). There are many dances as yet 
unpublished. For instance, among the Artaria MSS, 
purchased by Erich Prieger, there are 12 écossaises, of 
which 6 are as yet unknown, also 12 “Deutsche” for 
pianoforte and 6 minuets for two violins and bass, which 
have never been printed. The three orchestral dances noted 
by Thayer in the Thematic Catalogue as No. 290, of the 
Artaria collection, are Nos. 3, 9 and 11 of the 12 minuets 
which A. von Perger discovered in the archives of the 
Kunstler-Pensions-Institut in 1872, and which were 
published by Hengel in Paris in pianoforte transcription in 
1903 and in score and parts in 1906, edited by 
Chantavoine. They were composed for the Kunstlersocietat 
and are now in the Court Library at Vienna. (MS. 16,925.) 


Chapter XV 


General Bernadotte — His Connection with the “Heroic” Symphony — Rival 
Pianists — J. Wölffl — Dragonetti and Cramer — Compositions of the Years 1798 
and 1799. 


Early in the year 1798, a political event occurred which 
demands notice here from its connection with one of 
Beethoven’s noblest and most original works — the 
“Sinfonia Eroica.” The singular tissue of error which, owing 
to carelessness in observing dates, has been woven in 
relation to its origin may be best destroyed by a simple 
statement of fact. 

The extraordinary demands made by the French 
Directory upon the Austrian government as preliminary to 
the renewal of diplomatic intercourse, after the peace of 
Campo Formio — such as a national palace and French 
theatre for the minister and the right of jurisdiction over all 
Frenchmen in the Austrian dominions — all of which were 
rejected by the Imperial government, had aroused to a high 
pitch the public curiosity both as to the man who might be 
selected for the appointment and as to the course he might 
adopt. This curiosity was by no means diminished by the 
intelligence that the new minister was Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte, the young general who had borne so important 
a part in the recent invasion of Istria. He arrived in Vienna 
on February 5th, 1798. The state of the Empress’s health, 
who was delivered of the Archduchess Maria Clementine on 
the 1st of March, delayed the private audience of 
Bernadotte for the presentation of his credentials to the 


Emperor until the second of that month, and his public 
audience until the 8th of April. During the festivities of the 
court, which then took place, Bernadotte was always 
present, and a reporter of that day says both the Emperor 
and Empress held more conversation with him than with 
any other of the “cercle.” This familiar intercourse, 
however, came speedily to an end; for on the 13th 
Bernadotte had the rashness to display the hated tricolor 
from his balcony and to threaten to defend it by force. A 
riot occurred, and it was thought that in the extreme 
excitement of popular feeling nothing but the strong 
detachments of cavalry and infantry detailed for his 
protection saved his life — saved it to ascend the throne of 
Sweden on the twentieth anniversary of his arrival in 
Vienna! 

Since etiquette allowed a foreign minister neither to 
make nor receive visits in his public capacity until after his 
formal reception at court, the General, during the two 
months of his stay, except the last five days, “lived very 
quietly.” Those who saw him praised him as “well behaved, 
sedate and modest.” In his train was Rudolph Kreutzer, the 
great violinist. 


Bernadotte and the Heroic Symphony 

Bernadotte had now just entered his 34th year; Kreutzer 
was in his 32nd; both of them, therefore, in age, as in tastes 
and acquirements, fitted to appreciate the splendor of 
Beethoven’s genius and to enjoy his society. Moreover, as 
the Ambassador was the son of a provincial advocate, there 
was no difference of rank by birth, which could prevent 
them from meeting upon equal terms. Under such 
circumstances, and remembering that just at that epoch 
the young General Bonaparte was the topic of universal 
wonder and admiration, one is fully prepared for the 
statement of Schindler upon the origin of the “Heroic” 
Symphony: 

The first idea for the symphony is said to have gone out 
from General Bernadotte, then French Ambassador in 
Vienna, who esteemed Beethoven very highly. This I heard 
from several of Beethoven’s friends. I was also told so by 
Count Moritz Lichnowsky (brother of Prince Lichnowsky), 
who was often in the society of Bernadotte with 
Beethoven.... 

Again in 1823: 

Beethoven had a lively recollection that Bernadotte had 
really first inspired him with the idea of the “Eroica” 
Symphony. 

This is from Schindler’s work in its first form. His 
unfortunate propensity sometimes to accept the illusions of 
his fancy for matters of fact is exhibited in the 
corresponding passage in his third edition: 


In Bernadotte’s salon, which was open to notabilities of 
all ranks of life, Beethoven also appeared. He had already 
made it known that he was a great admirer of the First 
Consul of the Republic. From the General emanated the 
suggestion that Beethoven celebrate the greatest hero of 
his age in a musical composition. It was not long (!) before 
the thought had become a deed. (Vol. I, page 101.) 

In proceeding with the history of the Symphony, 
Schindler extracts largely from Beethoven’s own copy of 
Schleiermacher’s translation of Plato. That the idea of 
Bonaparte as First Consul may have influenced the form 
and matter of the Symphony, when he came to the labor of 
its composition, and that Beethoven may have based for 
himself a sort of system of political ethics upon 
Schleiermacher’s Plato — all this is very possible; but 
Bernadotte was far away from Vienna before the consular 
form of government was adopted at Paris, and the “Sinfonia 
Eroica” had been publicly performed at Vienna before the 
Plato came from the Berlin press! 

It is certainly to be regretted that so much fine writing 
by Schindler and his copyists on this point should be 
exploded by a date — like a ship by a single shell; but how 
could anyone believe that the much-employed Beethoven, 
at the age of 27, he who had refused two years before, even 
despite Wegeler’s urging, to listen to a single private 
lecture on Kant, had become in so short a time a Platonic 
philosopher? 

Let us return to a field where Beethoven was even now 
more at home than he ever became in Plato’s political 


philosophy. Salieri had again engaged him for the “Widows 
and Orphans” concerts of April 1st and 2nd at which 
Haydn’s “Seven Last Words” was sung and Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Quintet played. Kaiser Franz and the imperial 
family were present. 

Rivalry of Beethoven and Wolffl 

It was now no longer the case that Beethoven was 
without a rival as pianoforte virtuoso. He had a competitor 
fully worthy of his powers; one who divided about equally 
with him the suffrages of the leaders in the Vienna musical 
circles. In fact the excellencies peculiar to the two were 
such and so different, that it depended upon the taste of 
the auditor to which he accorded the praise of superiority. 
Joseph Wolffl of Salzburg, two years younger than 
Beethoven, a “wonder-child,” who had played a violin 
concerto in public at the age of seven years, was a pupil of 
Leopold Mozart and Michael Haydn. Being in Vienna, when 
but eighteen years old, he was engaged, on the 
recommendation of Mozart, by the Polish count Oginsky, 
who took him to Warsaw. His success there, as pianoforte 
virtuoso, teacher and composer, was almost unexampled. 
But it is only in his character as pianist that we have to do 
with him; and a reference may be made to the general 
principle, that a worthy competition is the best spur to 
genius. When we read in one of his letters Beethoven’s 
words “I have also greatly perfected my pianoforte 
playing,” they will cause no surprise; for only by severe 
industry and consequent improvement could he retain his 
high position, in the presence of such rivals as Wolffl and, a 


year or two later, J. B. Cramer. A lively picture of Wolffl by 
Tomaschek, who heard him in 1799, in his autobiography 
sufficiently proves that his party in Vienna was composed of 
those to whom extraordinary execution was the main thing; 
while Beethoven’s admirers were of those who had hearts 
to be touched. A parallel between Beethoven and Wolffl in a 
letter to the “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” (Vol. I, p, 
25) dated April 22, 1799, just at the time when the 
performances of both were topics of general conversation 
in musical circles, and still fresh in the memory of all who 
had heard them, is in the highest degree apposite to the 
subject of this chapter. The writer says: 

Opinion is divided here touching the merits of the two; 
yet it would seem as if the majority were on the side of the 
latter (Wolffl). I shall try to set forth the peculiarities of 
each without taking part in the controversy. Beethoven’s 
playing is extremely brilliant but has less delicacy and 
occasionally he is guilty of indistinctness. He shows himself 
to the greatest advantage in improvisation, and here, 
indeed, it is most extraordinary with what lightness and yet 
firmness in the succession of ideas Beethoven not only 
varies a theme given him on the spur of the moment by 
figuration (with which many a virtuoso makes his fortune 
and — wind) but really develops it. Since the death of 
Mozart, who in this respect is for me still the non plus 
ultra, I have never enjoyed this kind of pleasure in the 
degree in which it is provided by Beethoven. In this Wolffl 
fails to reach him. But W. has advantages in this that, sound 
in musical learning and dignified in his compositions, he 


plays passages which seem impossible with an ease, 
precision and clearness which cause amazement (of course 
he is helped here by the large structure of his hands) and 
that his interpretation is always, especially in Adagios, so 
pleasing and insinuating that one can not only admire it but 
also enjoy.... That Wolffl likewise enjoys an advantage 
because of his amiable bearing, contrasted with the 
somewhat haughty pose of Beethoven, is very natural. 

No biography of Beethoven which makes any pretence to 
completeness, can omit the somewhat inflated and 
bombastic account which Seyfried gives of the emulation 
between Beethoven and Wolffl. Ignatz von Seyfried at the 
period in question was one of Schikaneder’s conductors, to 
which position he had been called when not quite twenty- 
one years of age, and had assumed its duties March 1, 
1797. He was among the most promising of the young 
composers of the capital, belonged to a highly respectable 
family, had been educated at the University, and his 
personal character was unblemished. He would, therefore, 
naturally have access to the musical salons and his 
reminiscences of music and musicians in those years may 
be accepted as the records of observation. The unfavorable 
light which the researches of Nottebohm have thrown upon 
him as editor of the so-called “Beethoven Studien” does not 
extend to such statements of fact as might easily have come 
under his own cognizance; and the passage now cited from 
the appendix of the “Studien,” though written thirty years 
after the events it describes, bears all the marks of being a 
faithful transcript of the writer’s own memories: 


Beethoven had already attracted attention to himself by 
several compositions and was rated a first-class pianist in 
Vienna when he was confronted by a rival in the closing 
years of the last century. Thereupon there was, in a way, a 
revival of the old Parisian feud of the Gluckists and 
Piccinists, and the many friends of art in the Imperial City 
arrayed themselves in two parties. At the head of 
Beethoven’s admirers stood the amiable Prince 
Lichnowsky; among the most zealous patrons of Wolffl was 
the broadly cultured Baron Raymond von Wetzlar, whose 
delightful villa (on the Grunberg near the Emperor’s 
recreation-castle) offered to all artists, native and foreign, 
an asylum in the summer months, as pleasing as it was 
desirable, with true British loyalty. There the interesting 
combats of the two athletes not infrequently offered an 
indescribable artistic treat to the numerous and thoroughly 
select gathering. Each brought forward the latest product 
of his mind. Now one and anon the other gave free rein to 
his glowing fancy; sometimes they would seat themselves 
at two pianofortes and improvise alternately on themes 
which they gave each other, and thus created many a four- 
hand Capriccio which if it could have been put upon paper 
at the moment would surely have bidden defiance to time. 
It would have been difficult, perhaps impossible, to award 
the palm of victory to either one of the gladiators in respect 
of technical skill. Nature had been a particularly kind 
mother to Wolffl in bestowing upon him a gigantic hand 
which could span a tenth as easily as other hands compass 
an octave, and permitted him to play passages of double 


notes in these intervals with the rapidity of lightning. In his 
improvisations even then Beethoven did not deny his 
tendency toward the mysterious and gloomy. When once he 
began to revel in the infinite world of tones, he was 
transported also above all earthly things; — his spirit had 
burst all restricting bonds, shaken off the yoke of servitude, 
and soared triumphantly and jubilantly into the luminous 
spaces of the higher ether. Now his playing tore along like 
a wildly foaming cataract, and the conjurer constrained his 
instrument to an utterance so forceful that the stoutest 
structure was scarcely able to withstand it; and anon he 
sank down, exhausted, exhaling gentle plaints, dissolving in 
melancholy. Again the spirit would soar aloft, triumphing 
over transitory terrestrial sufferings, turn its glance 
upward in reverent sounds and find rest and comfort on the 
innocent bosom of holy nature. But who shall sound the 
depths of the sea? It was the mystical Sanscrit language 
whose hieroglyphs can be read only by the initiated. Wolffl, 
on the contrary, trained in the school of Mozart, was always 
equable; never superficial but always clear and thus more 
accessible to the multitude. He used art only as a means to 
an end, never to exhibit his acquirements. He always 
enlisted the interest of his hearers and inevitably compelled 
them to follow the progression of his well-ordered ideas. 
Whoever has heard Hummel will know what is meant by 
this.... 


But for this (the attitude of their patrons) the protégés 
cared very little. They respected each other because they 


knew best how to appreciate each other, and as 
straightforward honest Germans followed the principle that 
the roadway of art is broad enough for many, and that it is 
not necessary to lose one’s self in envy in pushing forward 
for the goal of fame! 

Wolffl proved his respect for his rival by dedicating to 
“M. L. van Beethoven” the pianoforte sonatas, O, which 
were highly commended in the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.” of Leipsic 
of January, 1799. Another interesting and valuable 
discussion of Beethoven’s powers and characteristics as a 
pianoforte virtuoso at this period is contained in the 
autobiography of Tomaschek, who heard him both in public 
and in private during a visit which Beethoven made again 
this year to Prague. Tomaschek was then both in age (he 
was born on April 17, 1774) and in musical culture 
competent to form an independent judgment on such a 
subject. 

Tomaschek on Beethoven’s Playing 

In the year 1798, says Tomaschek (unfortunately without 
giving any clue to the time of the year), in which I 
continued my juridical studies, Beethoven, the giant among 
pianoforte players, came to Prague. He gave a largely 
attended concert in the Konviktssaal, at which he played 
his Concerto in C major, O, and the Adagio and graceful 
Rondo in A major from O, and concluded with an 
improvisation on a theme given him by Countess Sch... 
(Schick?), “Ah tu fosti il primo oggetto,” from Mozart’s 
“Titus” (duet No. 7). Beethoven’s magnificent playing and 
particularly the daring flights in his improvisation stirred 


me strangely to the depths of my soul; indeed I found 
myself so profoundly bowed down that I did not touch my 
pianoforte for several days.... I heard Beethoven at his 
second concert, which neither in performance nor in 
composition renewed again the first powerful impression. 
This time he played the Concerto in B-flat which he had just 
composed in Prague. Then I heard him a third time at the 
home of Count C., where he played, besides the graceful 
Rondo from the A major Sonata, an improvisation on the 
theme: “Ah! vous dirai-je, Maman.” This time I listened to 
Beethoven’s artistic work with more composure. I admired 
his powerful and brilliant playing, but his frequent daring 
deviations from one motive to another, whereby the organic 
connection, the gradual development of idea was put aside, 
did not escape me. Evils of this nature frequently weaken 
his greatest compositions, those which sprang from a too 
exuberant conception. It is not seldom that the unbiassed 
listener is rudely awakened from his transport. The 
singular and original seemed to be his chief aim in 
composition, as is confirmed by the answer which he made 
to a lady who asked him if he often attended Mozart’s 
operas. “I do not know them,” he replied, “and do not care 
to hear the music of others lest I forfeit some of my 
originality.” 


The veteran Tomaschek when he wrote thus had heard 
all the greatest virtuosos of the pianoforte, who, from the 
days of Mozart to 1840, had made themselves famous; and 
yet Beethoven remained for him still “the lord of pianoforte 


players” and “the giant among pianoforte players.” Still, 
great as he was now when Tomaschek heard him, 
Beethoven could write three years later that he had greatly 
perfected his playing. 

It is only to be added to the history of the year 1798, that 
it is the time in which Beethoven fixes the beginning of his 
deafness. Like it, the year 1799 offers, upon the whole, but 
scanty materials to the biographers of Beethoven — 
standing in broad contrast to the next and, indeed all 
succeeding years, in which their quantity and variety 
become a source of embarrassment. 

Two new and valuable, though but passing 
acquaintances, were made by Beethoven this year, however 
— with Domenico Dragonetti, the greatest contrabassist 
known to history, and John Baptist Cramer, one of the 
greatest pianists. Dragonetti was not more remarkable for 
his astounding execution than for the deep, genuine 
musical feeling which elevated and ennobled it. He was 
now — the spring of 1799, so far as the means are at hand 
of determining the time — returning to London from a visit 
to his native province, and his route taking him to Vienna 
he remained there for several weeks. Beethoven and he 
soon met and they were mutually pleased with each other. 
Many years afterwards Dragonetti related the following 
anecdote to Samuel Appleby, Esq., of Brighton, England: 
“Beethoven had been told that his new friend could execute 
violoncello music upon his huge instrument, and one 
morning, when Dragonetti called at his room, he expressed 
his desire to hear a sonata. The contrabass was sent for, 


and the Sonata, No. 2, of O, was selected. Beethoven played 
his part, with his eyes immovably fixed upon his 
companion, and, in the finale, where the arpeggios occur, 
was so delighted and excited that at the close he sprang up 
and threw his arms around both player and instrument.” 
The unlucky contrabassists of orchestras had frequent 
occasion during the next few years to know that this new 
revelation of the powers and possibilities of their 
instrument to Beethoven, was not forgotten. 

Cramer, born at Mannheim, 1771, but from early infancy 
reared and educated in England, was successively the pupil 
of the noted Bensor, Schroeter and Clementi; but, like 
Beethoven, was in no small degree self-taught. He was so 
rarely and at such long intervals on the Continent that his 
extraordinary merits have never been fully understood and 
appreciated there. Yet for a period of many years in the 
first part of the nineteenth century he was undoubtedly, 
upon the whole, the first pianist of Europe, The object of 
his tour in 1799 was not to display his own talents and 
acquirements, but to add to his general musical culture and 
to profit by his observations upon the styles and peculiar 
characteristics of the great pianists of the Continent. In 
Vienna he renewed his intercourse with Haydn, whose 
prime favorite he had been in England, and at once became 
extremely intimate with Beethoven. 

Cramer surpassed Beethoven in the perfect neatness, 
correctness and finish of his execution; Beethoven assured 
him that he preferred his touch to that of any other player; 
his brilliancy was astonishing; but yet taste, feeling, 


expression, were the qualities which more eminently 
distinguished him. Beethoven stood far above Cramer in 
power and energy, especially when extemporizing. Each 
was supreme in his own sphere; each found much to learn 
in the perfections of the other; each, in later years, did full 
justice to the other’s powers. Thus Ries says: “Amongst the 
pianoforte players he [Beethoven] had praise for but one as 
being distinguished — John Cramer. All others were but 
little to him.” On the other hand, Mr. Appleby, who knew 
Cramer well, was long afterwards told by him, “No man in 
these days has heard extempore playing, unless he has 
heard Beethoven.” 

Cramer’s Recollections of Beethoven 

Making a visit one morning to him, Cramer, as he 
entered the anteroom, heard Beethoven extemporizing by 
himself, and remained there more than half an hour 
“completely entranced,” never in his life having heard such 
exquisite effects, such beautiful combinations. Knowing 
Beethoven’s extreme dislike to being listened to on such 
occasions, Cramer retired and never let him know that he 
had so heard him. 

Cramer’s widow communicates a pleasant anecdote. At 
an Augarten Concert the two pianists were walking 
together and hearing a performance of Mozart’s pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor (Kochel, No. 491); Beethoven suddenly 
stood still and, directing his companion’s attention to the 
exceedingly simple, but equally beautiful motive which is 
first introduced towards the end of the piece, exclaimed: 
“Cramer, Cramer! we shall never be able to do anything 


like that!” As the theme was repeated and wrought up to 
the climax, Beethoven, swaying his body to and fro, marked 
the time and in every possible manner manifested a delight 
rising to enthusiasm. 

Schindler’s record of his conversations upon Beethoven 
with Cramer and Cherubini in 1841 is interesting and 
valuable. He has, however, left one important consideration 
unnoticed, namely, that the visits of those masters to 
Vienna were five years apart — five years of great change 
in Beethoven — a period during which his deafness, too 
slight to attract Cramer’s attention, had increased to a 
degree beyond concealment, and which, joined to his 
increased devotion to composition and compulsory 
abandonment of all ambition as a virtuoso, with consequent 
neglect of practice, had affected his execution unfavorably. 
Hence the difference in the opinions of such competent 
judges as Cramer, describing him as he was in 1799-1800, 
Cherubini in 1805-6, and two years later Clementi, afford a 
doubtless just and fair indication of the decline of 
Beethoven’s powers as a mere pianist — not extending, 
however, at least for some years yet, to his extemporaneous 
performances. We shall find from Ries and others ample 
confirmation of the fact. 

And now let Schindler speak: 

To the warm feeling of Cramer for Beethoven I owe the 
more important matters.... Cherubini, disposed to be curt, 
characterized Beethoven’s pianoforte playing in a single 
word: “rough.” The gentleman Cramer, however, desired 
that less offence be taken at the rudeness of his 


performance than at the unreliable reading of one and the 
same composition — one day intellectually brilliant and full 
of characteristic expression, the next freakish to the verge 
of unclearness; often confused. (Which is confirmed by 
Ries, Czerny and others.) Because of this a few friends 
expressed a wish to hear Cramer play several works 
publicly from the manuscript. This touched a sensitive spot 
in Beethoven; his jealousy was aroused and, according to 
Cramer, their relations became strained. 

This strain, however, left no such sting behind it as to 
diminish Cramer’s good opinion of Beethoven both as man 
and artist, or hinder his free expression of it. To this fact 
the concurrent testimony of his widow and son, and those 
enthusiasts for Beethoven Charles Neate, Cipriani Potter 
and others who knew Cramer well, bear witness. It was the 
conversation of Cramer about Beethoven which induced 
Potter, after the fall of Napoleon, to journey to Vienna, to 
make the acquaintance of the great master and, if possible, 
become his pupil. 

Cramer’s musical gods were Handel and Mozart, 
notwithstanding his life-long love for Bach’s clavier 
compositions; hence the abrupt transitions, the strange 
modulations, and the, until then, unheard passages, which 
Beethoven introduced ever more freely into his works — 
many of which have not yet found universal acceptance — 
were to him, as to Tomaschek and so many other of his 
contemporaries, imperfections and distortions of 
compositions, which but for them were models of beauty 
and harmonious proportion. He once gave this feeling 


utterance with comic exaggeration, when Potter, then a 
youth, was extolling some abstruse combinations, by 
saying: “If Beethoven emptied his inkstand upon a piece of 
music paper you would admire it!” 

Upon Beethoven’s demeanor in society, Schindler 
proceeds thus: 

Beethoven’s Demeanor in Society 

The communications of both (Cramer and Madame 
Cherubini) agreed in saying that in mixed society his 
conduct was reserved, stiff and marked by artist’s pride; 
whereas among his intimates he was droll, lively, indeed, 
voluble at times, and fond of giving play to all the arts of 
wit and sarcasm, not always wisely especially in respect of 
political and social prejudices. To this the two were able to 
add much concerning his awkwardness in taking hold of 
such objects as glasses, coffee cups, etc., to which Master 
Cherubini added the comment: “Toujours brusque.” These 
statements confirmed what I had heard from his older 
friends touching the social demeanor of Beethoven in 
general. 

Cramer reached Vienna early in September, and 
remained there, according to Schindler, through the 
following winter; but he does not appear to have given any 
public concerts, although, during the first month of his stay, 
we learn from a newspaper, he “earned general and 
deserved applause by his playing.” It is needless to dwell 
upon the advantages to Beethoven of constant intercourse 
for several months with a master like Cramer, whose 
noblest characteristics as pianist were the same as 


Mozart’s, and precisely those in which Beethoven was 
deficient. 


Let us pass in review the compositions which had their 
origin in the years 1798 and 1799. First of all come the 
three Trios for stringed instruments, O. The exact date of 
their conception has not yet been determined, all that is 
positive being that Beethoven sold them to Traeg on March 
16, 1798, and that the publisher’s announcement of them 
appeared on July 21st of the same year. The only sketches 
for the Trios quoted by Nottebohm show them in 
connection with a sketch for the last movement of the 
“Sonate pathétique,” which was published in 1799; but this 
proves nothing. It may be easily imagined that Beethoven 
desired to make more extended use of the experience 
gained in writing the Trios, O, and that he therefore began 
sketching O in 1796 or 1797. Beethoven dedicated the 
works to Count Browne in words such as could hardly have 
been called forth by the present of a horse. Perhaps some 
future investigator will be able to show upon what grounds 
Beethoven in the dedication called Count Browne his “first 
Meecenas,” a title better deserved by Prince Lichnowsky. 


The First Two Pianoforte Concertos 

The first two concertos for pianoforte call for 
consideration here, for it was not until 1798 that they 
acquired the form in which they are now known. That the 
Concerto in B-flat was the earlier of the two has been 
proved in a preceding chapter of this volume. It was this 
Concerto and not the one in C major (as Wegeler 
incorrectly reported) that was played in March, 1795. 
Wegeler’s error was due to the circumstance that the 
Concerto in C was published first. Sketches for the 
Concerto in B-flat major are found among the exercises 
written for Albrechtsberger, sketches for the Sonata in E 
major (O, No. 1), and others for a little quartet movement 
which was owned by M. Malherbe of Paris; on this sheet 
occurs a short exercise with the remark “Contrapunto 
all’ottava” which points to the beginning of 1795 or even 
1794. The sketch is an obviously early form of a passage in 
the free fantasia. This agrees with the statement that on 
March 29, 1795, Beethoven played a new concerto, the key 
of which is not indicated. It is most likely that it was this in 
B-flat, since the one in C did not exist at the time. 
Beethoven, it appears, played it a few times afterward in 
Vienna and then rewrote it. According to Tomaschek’s 
account he played the B-flat Concerto (expressly 
distinguished from that in C) in 1798, again in Prague. 
Tomaschek added, “which he had composed in Prague.” 
This is confounding the original version with the revision, 
concerning which Nottebohm gives information in his 
“Zweite Beethoveniana” on the basis of sketches which 


point to 1798. The fact of the revision is proved by 
Beethoven’s memoranda, such as “To remain as it was,” 
“From here on everything to remain as it was.” The revision 
of the first movement was radical, and the entire work was 
apparently undertaken in view of an imminent 
performance, most likely that of Prague in 1798. It was 
published by Hoffmeister und Kuhnel and dedicated to Carl 
Nikl Edlen von Nikelsberg. 

That the Concerto in C was composed later than that in 
B-flat has been proved by Beethoven’s testimony as well as 
other external evidences and is confirmed by the few 
remaining sketches analyzed by Nottebohm. They appear in 
connection with a sketch for the cadenza for the B-flat 
Concerto which, therefore, must have been finished when 
its companion was begun. A sketch for a cadenza for the C 
major Concerto comes after sketches for the Sonata in D, 
O, No. 3, which was published in 1798. This new concerto 
must, therefore, have been finished. According to the 
testimony of Tomaschek he played it in 1798 in the 
Konviktsaal in Prague. Schindler says he played it for the 
first time “in the spring of 1800 in the Karnthnerthor- 
Theater,” but this concert is likely to have been that of April 
2nd, 1800, described by Hanslick in his “Geschichte des 
Concertwesens in Wien” (). Schindler evidently knew 
nothing of the performance in Prague and a confusion must 
be at the bottom of Czerny’s statement that the Concerto 
was played in the Karnthnerthor-Theater in 1801. The 
Concerto in C, dedicated to the Countess Odescalchi, née 
Keglevich, was published by Mollo in Vienna in 1801. There 


are three cadenzas for the first movement of the Concerto, 
the last two of which call for an extended compass of the 
pianoforte and are thus shown to be of later date than the 
first. 

To these concertos must be added the Rondo in B-flat for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra found unfinished among 
Beethoven’s compositions and published by Diabelli and 
Co. in 1829. Sonnleithner, on the authority of Diabelli, says 
it was completed by Czerny, who also filled out the 
accompaniment. There is no authentic record of the time of 
its composition. O. Jahn surmised that it may have been 
designed for the Concerto in B-flat. Its contents indicate an 
earlier period. A sketch printed by Nottebohm associated 
with a Romanza for Pianoforte, Flute and Bassoon, judged 
by the handwriting, is not of later date than 1795. E. 
Mandyczewski compared the original manuscript, now in 
the library of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, with the 
printed form and decided that the work was completed in 
plan and motiri by Beethoven, who, however, did not carry 
out the cadenzas and only indicated the passages. The 
share which Czerny had in it is thus indicated; he added the 
cadenzas and extended the pianoforte passages which 
Beethoven had only indicated, making them more effective 
and brilliant. The use of the high registers of the pianoforte 
which Czerny employs somewhat too freely in view of the 
simple character of the piece, was not contemplated by 
Beethoven, who once remarked of Czerny: “He uses the 
piccolo too much for me.” In Mandyczewski’s opinion the 
handwriting points to a time before 1800, and the contents 


indicate the early Vienna if not the Bonn period. 
Mandyczewski also thinks that the romanza-like Andante is 
palpably a very early composition and that the 
correspondence in key and measure with the B-flat 
Concerto might indicate that it was originally designed as a 
part of that work, a supposition which is strengthened by 
the fact that the original manuscript is neither dated nor 
signed. This internal evidence has much in its favor, the 
more since it is not at all obvious what might have 
prompted Beethoven to write an independent rondo for 
concert use. There is no external evidence; if there were, 
the conception of the B-flat Concerto would have to be set 
at a much earlier date than has yet been done. The first 
Vienna sketches for the Concerto, as Nottebohm shows, 
prove that the present three movements belonged together 
from the beginning. They were, therefore, surely played at 
the first performance in 1795. Nottebohm, who repeated 
Jahn’s surmise in his “Thematisches Verzeichniss,” changed 
his mind after a study of the sketches and rejected the 
notion that the rondo had been designed for the Concerto. 
Only by assuming an earlier date for the rondo can the 
theory be upheld. Attention may here be called to Wegeler’s 
statement (“Notizen,” ) that the rondo of the first Concerto 
(he says, of course, the Concerto in C) was not composed 
until the second afternoon before the performance. There 
may possibly have been another. This is not necessarily 
disproved by the fact that sketches for the present one 
were in existence. The question is not settled by the 


evidence now before us, but the probabilities are with 
Mandyczewski. 

Now begins the glorious series of sonatas. The first were 
the three (O) which, though begun in part at an earlier 
date, were definitively finished and published in 1798. 
Eder, the publisher, opened a subscription for them by an 
advertisement in the “Wiener Zeitung,” July 5th, 1798; 
therefore they were finished at that time. The sketching for 
them had begun in 1796, as appears from Nottebohm’s 
statement, and Beethoven worked on the three 
simultaneously. Sketches for the first movement of the first 
Sonata are mixed with sketches for the soprano air for 
Umlauf’s “Schusterin” which have been attributed to 1796, 
and the Variations for three Wind-Instruments which were 
played in 1797. Sketches for the third sonata are found 
among notes for the Sextet for Wind-Instruments 
(composed about 1796) and also for the Concerto in C 
minor, which, therefore, was begun thus early, and for one 
of the seven country dances which appeared in 1799, or 
perhaps earlier. The sketches for the last movement of No. 
3 are associated alone with sketches for a cadenza for the 
C major Concerto which Beethoven played in Prague in 
1798, and may therefore be placed in this year. It follows 
that the three sonatas were developed gradually in 1796- 
98, and completed in 1798. From the sketches and the 
accompanying memoranda we learn, furthermore, that for 
the first Sonata, which now has three movements, a fourth, 
an Intermezzo, was planned on which Beethoven several 
times made a beginning but permitted to fall. Two of these 


movements became known afterwards as “Bagatelles.” We 
learn also that the last movement of the first Sonata, and 
the second movement of the second, were originally laid 
out on a larger scale. 

Composition of the “Sonate Pathétique” 

The “Sonate pathétique,” O, was published by Eder, in 
Vienna, in 1799, and afterwards by Hoffmeister, who 
announced them on December 18 of the same year. 
Sketches for the rondo are found among those for the Trio, 
O, and after the beginning of a fair copy of the Sonata, O, 
No. 1. From this there is no larger deduction than that the 
Sonata probably had its origin about 1798. One of the 
sketches, however, indicates that the last movement was 
originally conceived for more than one instrument, 
probably for a sonata for pianoforte and violin. Beethoven 
published the two Sonatas, O, which he dedicated to the 
Baroness Braun, immediately after the “Sonate 
pathétique.” They came from the press of Mollo and were 
announced on December 21, 1799. The exact time of their 
composition cannot be determined definitely. Up to the 
present time no sketches for the second are known to exist; 
copious ones for the first, however, are published by 
Nottebohm in his “Zweite Beethoveniana” ( et seq.), some 
of which appear before sketches for the Sonata, O, No. 3, 
then approaching completion, and some after sketches for 
the Concerto in B-flat. Because of this juxtaposition, 
Nottebohm places the conception of the Sonata in 1795. 

Touching the history of the Trio, O, for Pianoforte, 
Clarinet and Violoncello, little is known. It was advertised 


as wholly new by Mollo and Co. on October 3, 1798, and is 
inscribed to the Countess Thun. Sketches associated with 
works that are unknown or were never completed are in 
the British Museum and set forth by Nottebohm in his 
“Zweite Beethoveniana” (). The sketch for the Adagio 
resembles the beginning of the minuet in the Sonata, O, No. 
2, and is changed later; this points approximately to 1798. 
The last movement consists of a series of variations on the 
theme of a trio from Weigl’s opera “LAmor marinaro,” 
beginning “Pria ch’io l’impegno.” Weigl’s opera was 
performed for the first time on October 15, 1797. Czerny 
told Otto Jahn that Beethoven took the theme at the 
request of a clarinet player (Beer?) for whom he wrote the 
Trio. The elder Artaria told Cipriani Potter in 1797, that he 
had given the theme to Beethoven and requested him to 
introduce variations on it into a trio, and added that 
Beethoven did not know that the melody was Weigl’s until 
after the Trio was finished, whereupon he grew very angry 
on finding it out. Czerny says in the supplement to his 
“Pianoforte School”: 

It was at the wish of the clarinet player for whom 
Beethoven wrote this Trio that he employed the above 
theme by Weigl (which was then very popular) as the finale. 
At a later period he frequently contemplated writing 
another concluding movement for this Trio, and letting the 
variations stand as a separate work. 

If Czerny is correct in his statement, obvious deductions 
from it are these, which are scarcely consistent with 
Artaria’s story: if the theme was “very popular” at the time 


the opera must have had several performances, and it is 
not likely that the melody was unfamiliar to Beethoven, 
who also, it may be assumed, wrote the title of Weigl’s trio, 
which is printed at the beginning of the last movement of 
Beethoven’s composition. Beethoven produced the Trio for 
the first time at the house of Count Fries on the occasion of 
his first meeting with Steibelt. The three Sonatas for 
Pianoforte and Violin, O, were advertised in the “Wiener 
Zeitung” of January 12, 1799, as published by Artaria, 
which would seem to place their origin in 1798. The 
program of a concert given by Madame Duschek on March 
29, 1798, preserved in the archives of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, announces a sonata with accompaniment to 
be played by Beethoven. The accompanying (obbligato) 
instrument is not mentioned, but the work may well have 
been one of these Sonatas. Nottebohm discusses the 
juxtaposition of sketches for the second Sonata with 
sketches for the Pianoforte Concerto in B-flat and the 
sonata in E, O, No. 1, and is inclined to fix 1795 as the year 
of the sonata’s origin. But we are in the dark as to whether 
the sketches for the Pianoforte Concerto were for its 
original or its revised form. 

Among the instrumental compositions of this year belong 
the Variations for Pianoforte and Violoncello on “Ein 
Madchen oder Weibchen” from Mozart’s “Zauberflöte,” of 
which nothing more is known than that Traeg announced 
their publication on September 12, 1798. They were 
afterward taken over by Artaria. The Variation for 
Pianoforte on a theme from Gretry’s “Richard, Coeur de 


Lion” (“Une fievre brülante”) were announced as newly 
published on November 7, 1798, by Traeg; Cappi and 
Diabelli acquired them later. Sketches for them are found 
by the side of sketches for the first movement of the Sonata 
in C minor, O, No. 1, which circumstance indicates that 
1796 was the year of their origin. According to 
Sonnleithner, “Richard, Coeur de Lion” was first performed 
at the Hoftheater, Vienna, on January 7, 1788; then again 
on June 13, 1799 in the Theater auf den Wieden; but a 
ballet, “Richard Lowenherz,” by Vigano, music by Weigl, in 
which Grétry’s romance, “Une fievre brülante,” was 
interpolated, was brought forward on July 2, 1795, in the 
Hof- und Nationaltheater and repeated often in that year, 
and it was thence, no doubt, that the suggestion for the 
variations came to Beethoven. The six little Variations on a 
Swiss air were published, according to Nottebohm, by 
Simrock in Bonn in 1798. The ten Variations on “La stessa, 
la stessissima” from Salieri’s “Falstaff, ossia le tre Burle,” 
were announced as just published in the “Wiener Zeitung” 
of March 2, 1799. Salieri’s opera was performed on January 
3 (Wlassak says January 6), 1799, in the Hoftheater; 
Beethoven’s, therefore, was an occasional composition 
conceived and produced in a very short time. Sketches are 
found among some for the first Quartet, O, and others. The 
Variations are dedicated to the Countess Babette Keglevich. 
Twice more in the same year operatic productions induced 
similar works. The publication of the Variations on “Kind, 
willst du ruhig schlafen?” from Winter’s “Unterbrochenes 
Opferfest,” was announced in the “Wiener Zeitung” of 


December 21, 1799, by Mollo and Co.; the opera had its 
first performance in Vienna on June 15, 1796, and was 
repeated frequently within the years immediately following 
— six times in 1799. In this case also it may be assumed 
that publication followed hard on the heels of composition. 
Sketches are found in companionship with others belonging 
to the Quartet, O, No. 5, and the Septet. The Variations on 
“Tandeln und Scherzen,” from Sussmayr’s opera “Soliman 
II, oder die drei Sultaninnen,” belong to the same time. The 
opera was performed on October 1, 1799, in the 
Hoftheater; the publication of the variations by Hoffmeister 
was announced in the “Wiener Zeitung” on December 18, 
1799. They may have been printed previously by Eder. They 
were dedicated to Countess Browne, née von Bietinghoff. It 
is interesting to learn from Czerny that these Variations 
were the first of Beethoven’s compositions which the 
master gave him to study when he became his pupil. Before 
them he had pieces by C. P. E. Bach and after them the 
“Sonate pathethique.” 

The Period of the First Symphony 

As evidence pointing to the period in which the first 
Symphony was written we have, first of all, the report of 
the first performance on April 2, 1800; but inasmuch as the 
copying of the parts and the rehearsals must have 
consumed a considerable time, the period would be much 
too short (especially in view of Beethoven’s method of 
working) if we were also to assume that the Symphony 
originated in 1800. It is very likely that, with the Quartets, 
it was sketched at an earlier period and worked out in the 


main by 1799 at the latest. It was published toward the end 
of 1801 by Hoffmeister and Kuhnel as O, dedicated to 
Baron van Swieten and advertised in the “Wiener Zeitung” 
of January 16, 1802. Beethoven had already planned a 
symphony while studying with Albrechtsberger. Nottebohm 
reports on his purposes after a study of some sketches and 
from him we learn that the theme of the present last 
movement was originally intended for a first movement. 
Beethoven must have worked on this composition in 
1794-’95, perhaps at the suggestion of van Swieten — a 
conclusion suggested by the fact that the dedication of the 
first symphony went to him. Beethoven abandoned this 
early plan and turned to other ideas for the new symphony, 
but there is no clue as to the precise time when this was 
done. In 1802, Mollo published an arrangement of the 
symphony as a quintet at the same time that Hoffmeister 
and Kuhnel published a like arrangement of the Septet. 
Beethoven published the following protest in the “Wiener 
Zeitung” of October 20, 1802: 

I believe that I owe it to the public and myself publicly to 
announce that the two Quintets in C major and E-flat major, 
of which the first (taken from a symphony of mine) has 
been published by Mr. Mollo in Vienna, and the second 
(taken from my familiar Septet, O) by Mr. Hoffmeister in 
Leipzig, are not original quintets but transcriptions 
prepared by the publishers. The making of transcriptions at 
the best is a matter against which (in this prolific day of 
such things) an author must protest in vain; but it is 
possible at least to demand of the publishers that they 


indicate the fact on the title-page, so that the honor of the 
author may not be lessened and the public be not deceived. 
This much to hinder such things in the future. At the same 
time I announce that a new Quintet of mine in C major, O, 
will shortly be published by Breitkopf and Hartel in Leipzig. 

Mention may here be made in conclusion of the two 
French songs, “Que le temps (jour) me dure” (Rousseau) 
and “Plaisir d’aimer,” recovered from sketches and 
described by Jean Chantavoine in “Die Musik” (Vol. I, No. 
12, 1902). The origin of the latter is fixed in 1799, by its 
association with a sketch for the Quartets, O. 


Chapter XVI 


Beethoven’s Social Life in Vienna — His Friends: Vogl, Kiesewetter, Zmeskall, 
Amenda, Count Lichnowsky, Eppinger Krumpholz — Schuppanzigh and His 
Quartet — Hummel — Friendships with Women — His Dedications. 


The chronological progress of the narrative must again be 
interrupted for a chapter or two, since no picture of a 
man’s life can be complete without the lights or shades 
arising from his social relations — without some degree of 
knowledge respecting those with whom he is on terms of 
equality and intimacy and whose company he most affects. 
The attempt to draw such a picture in the case of 
Beethoven, that is, during his first years in Vienna, leaves 
much to be desired, for, although the search for materials 
has not been very unsuccessful, many of the data are but 
vague and scattered notices. In a Conversation Book, 
bearing Beethoven’s own date “on the 20th of March, 
1820,” some person unknown writes: 

Do you want to know where I first had the honor and 
good fortune to see you? More than 25 years ago I lived 
with Frank of Prague in the Drachengassel in the old Fish 
Market. Several noblemen, for instance His Excellency van 
B. Cristen (?), Heinerle, Vogl (now a singer), Kosswetter, 
basso, now Court Councillor, Greyenstein (?), has long been 
living in France, etc. There we often 


musicicised, etc. 
supperized, etc. 
punchized, etc. 


and at the conclusion Your Excellency often rejoiced us 
at my P. F. I was then Court Councillor in the War Office (?). 
I have practised since then at least 15 thousand métiers — 
Did we meet in Prague? In what year? — 1796 — 3 days — I 
was in Prague also in 1790-1-2. 

There is nothing in the portions of this Conversation 
Book, copied for this work, to show who this man of “15 
thousand métiers” was, now sitting with Beethoven in an 
eating-house, and recalling to his memory the frolics of his 
first year and a quarter in Vienna; nor are Heinerle, 
Cristen, Greyenstein and Frank of Prague sufficiently 
known to fame as to be now identified; but Johann Michael 
Vogl, less than two years older than Beethoven, was 
afterward a very celebrated tenor of the opera. In 1793-4 
he was still pursuing the study of jurisprudence, which he 
abandoned in 1795 for the stage. May not this early 
friendship for Beethoven have been among the causes of 
the resuscitation of “Fidelio” in 1814, for the benefit 
performance of Vogl, Saal and Weinmuller? 

There is a story, first put in circulation by a certain 
August Barth, to the effect that the singer of that name 
once finding Beethoven employed in burning a mass of 
musical and other papers, sang one vocal piece thus 
destined to destruction, was pleased with it, and saved the 
immortal “Adelaide!” The story is sufficiently refuted by the 
fact that when Barth first came to Vienna, in 1807, the 
“Adelaide” had been in print some ten years. If the name 
Vogl be substituted in the tale, there may, perhaps, be so 
much truth in it as this: that he was consulted upon the 


merits of the composition by Beethoven, approved it, and 
first sang it and made it known — as he was the first, years 
afterwards, to sing in public the “Erlkonig” and other fine 
productions of Franz Schubert. The “Kosswetter, basso,” 
was Raphael George Kiesewetter, who lived to be renowned 
as a writer upon topics of musical history, and to play a part 
in the revival of ancient music in Vienna, not less 
noteworthy than that of Thibaut in Heidelberg. At the 
period of the “music-making, supping and punch drinking” 
by the “noblemen” in the apartments of Frank of Prague, 
Kiesewetter was a young man of twenty, engaged, like Vogl, 
in the study of the law. In the spring of 1794 — and thus the 
date of these meetings is determined — he received an 
appointment in the military chancellary, and went at once 
to the headquarters at Schwetzingen on the Rhine. More 
important and valuable during these years, as 
subsequently, was the warm, sincere friendship of Nicolaus 
Zmeskall von Domanovecz, an official in the Royal 
Hungarian Court Chancellary. “You belong to my earliest 
friends in Vienna,” writes Beethoven in 1816. Zmeskall, to 
quote the words of Sonnleithner, 

was an expert violoncellist, a sound and tasteful 
composer. Too modest to publish his compositions, he 
willed them to the archives of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. After personal examination I can only give 
assurance that his three string quartets would entitle him 
to an honorable place among masters of the second rank, 
and are more deserving to be heard than many new things 
which, for all manner of reasons, we are compelled to hear. 


Beethoven’s Regard for Zmeskall 

That Zmeskall was a very constant attendant at the 
musical parties of Prince Carl Lichnowsky and frequently 
took part in them, may be seen from Wegeler’s record. He 
was ten years older than Beethoven, had been long enough 
in Vienna to know the best society there, into which he was 
admitted not more because of his musical attainments than 
because of the respectability of his position and character; 
and was, therefore, what the young student-pianist needed 
most, a friend, who at the same time could be to a certain 
degree an authoritative adviser, and at all times was a 
judicious one. On the part of Zmeskall there was an instant 
and hearty appreciation of the extraordinary powers of the 
young stranger from the Rhine and a clear anticipation of 
his splendid artistic future. A singular proof of this is the 
care with which he preserved the most insignificant scraps 
of paper, if Beethoven had written a few words upon them; 
for, certainly, no other motive could have induced him to 
Save many notes of this kind and of no importance ten, 
fifteen, twenty years, as may be seen in the published 
letters of the composer. On the part of Beethoven, there 
was sincere respect for the dignity and gravity of 
Zmeskall’s character, which usually restrained him within 
proper limits in their personal intercourse; but he 
delighted, especially in the earlier period, to give, in his 
notes and letters, full play to his queer fancies and 
sometimes extravagant humour. 

Here are a few examples in point: 


To His Well Well Highest and Bestborn, the Herr von 
Zmeskall, Imperial and Royal as also Royal and Imperial 
Court Secretary: 

Will His High and Wellborn, His Herrn von Zmeskall’s 
Zmeskallity have the kindness to say where we can speak 
to him to-morrow? 


We are your most damnably 
devoted 
Beethoven. 


My dearest Baron Muckcartdriver. 

Je vous suis bien obligé pour votre faiblesse de vos yeux. 
Moreover I forbid you henceforth to rob me of the good 
humor into which I occasionally fall, for yesterday your 
Zmeskall-damanovitzian chatter made me melancholy. The 
devil take you; I want none of your moral (precepts) for 
Power is the morality of men who loom above the others, 
and it is also mine; and if you begin again to-day I'll 
torment you till you agree that everything that I do is good 
and praiseworthy (for I am going to the Swan — the Ox 
would be preferable, yet this rests with your Zmeskallian 
Domanovezian decision (résponse). 


Adieu Baron Ba...ron, ron / nor / orn / rno / onr / 
(voila quelque chose from the old pawnshop.) 


Mechanical skill was never so developed in Beethoven 
that he could make good pens from goose quills — and the 
days of other pens were not yet. When, therefore, he had 
no one with him to aid him in this, he usually sent to 


Zmeskall for a supply. Of the large number of such 
applications preserved by his friend and now scattered in 
all civilized lands as autographs, here are two specimens. 

Best of Music Counts! I beg of you to send me one or a 
few pens of which I am really in great need. As soon as I 
learn where real good, and admirable pens are to be found 
I will buy some of them. I hope to see you at the Swan 
today. 


Adieu, most precious 
Music Count 
yours etc 


His Highness von Z. is commanded to hasten a bit with 
the plucking out of a few of his quills (among them, no 
doubt, some not his own). It is hoped that they may not be 
too tightly grown. As soon as you have done all that we 
shall ask we shall be, with excellent esteem your 


pes 
Beethoven. 


Had Zmeskall not carefully treasured these notes, they 
would never have met any eye but his own; it is evident, 
therefore, that he entered fully into their humor, and that it 
was the same to him, whether he found himself addressed 
as “Baron,” “Count,” “Cheapest Baron,” “Music Count,” 
“Baron Muckcartdriver,” “His Zmeskallian Zmeskallity,” or 
simply “Dear Z.” — which last is the more usual. He knew 
his man, and loved him; and these “quips and quiddities” 
were received in the spirit which begat them. The whole 


tenor of the correspondence between the two shows that 
Zmeskall had more influence for good upon Beethoven than 
any other of his friends; he could reprove him for faults, 
and check him when in the wrong, without producing a 
quarrel more serious than the one indicated in the protest, 
above given, against interrupting his “good humor.” 

As a musician, as well as man and friend, Zmeskall stood 
high in Beethoven’s esteem. His apartments, No. 1166, in 
that huge conglomeration of buildings known as the 
Burgerspital, were for a long series of years the scene of a 
private morning concert, to which only the first performers 
of chamber music and a very few guests were admitted. 
Here, after the rupture with Prince Lichnowsky, 
Beethoven’s productions of this class were usually first 
tried over. Not until Beethoven’s death did their 
correspondence cease. 

Esteem and Affection for Amenda 

Another young man who gained an extraordinary place in 
Beethoven’s esteem and affection, and who departed from 
Vienna before anything occurred to cause a breach 
between them, was a certain Karl Amenda, from the shore 
of the Baltic, who died some forty years later as Provost in 
Courland. He was a good violinist, belonged to the circle of 
dilettanti which Beethoven so much affected, and, on 
parting, received from the composer one of his first 
attempts at quartet composition. His name most naturally 
suggests itself to fill the blank in a letter to Ries, July, 1804, 
wherein some living person, not named, is mentioned as 
one with whom he (Beethoven) “never had a 


misunderstanding,” but he adds “although we have known 
nothing of each other for nearly six years,” which was not 
true of Amenda, since letters passed between them in 
1801. The small portion of their written correspondence 
which has been made public shows that their friendship 
was of the romantic character once so much the fashion; 
and a letter of Amenda is filled with incense which in our 
day would bear the name of almost too gross flattery. But 
times change and tastes with them. His name appears once 
in the Zmeskall correspondence, namely, in a mutilated 
note now in the Royal Imperial Court Library, beginning 
“My cheapest Baron! Tell the guitarist to come to me to- 
day. Amenda is to make an Amende (part torn away) which 
he deserves for his bad pauses (torn) provide the guitarist.” 

Karl Amenda was born on October 4, 1771, at Lippaiken 
in Courland. He studied music with his father and 
Chapelmaster Beichtmer, was so good a violinist that he 
was able to give a concert at 14 years of age, and continued 
his musical studies after he was matriculated as a student 
of theology at the University of Jena. After a three years’ 
course there he set out on a tour, and reached Vienna in 
the spring of 1798. There he first became precentor for 
Prince Lobkowitz and afterward music-teacher in the family 
of Mozart’s widow. How, thereupon, he became acquainted 
with Beethoven we are able to report from a document still 
in the possession of the family, which bears the 
superscription “Brief Account of the Friendly Relations 
between L. v. Beethoven and Karl Friedrich Amenda, 


afterward Provost at Talsen in Courland, written down from 
oral tradition”: 

After the completion of his theological studies K. F. 
Amenda goes to Vienna, where he several times meets 
Beethoven at the table d’höte, attempts to enter into 
conversation with him, but without success, since Beeth. 
remains very réservé. After some time Amenda, who 
meanwhile had become music-teacher at the home of 
Mozart’s widow, receives an invitation from a friendly 
family and there plays first violin in a quartet. While he was 
playing somebody turned the pages for him, and when he 
turned about at the finish he was frightened to see 
Beethoven, who had taken the trouble to do this and now 
withdrew with a bow. The next day the extremely amiable 
host at the evening party appeared and cried out: “What 
have you done? You have captured Beethoven’s heart! B. 
requests that you rejoice him with your company.” A., much 
pleased, hurries to B., who at once asks him to play with 
him. This is done and when, after several hours, A. takes 
his leave, B. accompanies him to his quarters, where there 
was music again. As B. finally prepared to go he said to A.: 
“I suppose you can accompany me.” This is done, and B. 
kept A. till evening and went with him to his home late at 
night. From that time the mutual visits became more and 
more numerous and the two took walks together, so that 
the people in the streets when they saw only one of them in 
the street at once called out: “Where is the other one?” A. 
also introduced Mylich, with whom he had come to Vienna, 
to B., and Mylich often played trios with B. and A. His 


instrument was the second violin or viola. Once when B. 
heard that Mylich had a sister in Courland who played the 
pianoforte prettily, he handed him a sonata in manuscript 
with the inscription: “To the sister of my good friend 
Mylich.” The manuscript was rolled up and tied with a little 
silk ribbon. B. complained that he could not get along on 
the violin. Asked by A. to try it, nevertheless, he played so 
fearfully that A. had to call out: “Have mercy — quit!” B. 
quit playing and the two laughed till they had to hold their 
sides. One evening B. improvised marvellously on the 
pianoforte and at the close A. said: “It is a great pity that 
such glorious music is born and lost in a moment.” 
Whereupon B.: “There you are mistaken; I can repeat every 
extemporization”; whereupon he sat himself down and 
played it again without a change. B. was frequently 
embarrassed for money. Once he complained to A.; he had 
to pay rent and had no idea how he could do it. “That’s 
easily remedied,” said A. and gave him a theme (“Freudvoll 
und Leidvoll”) and locked him in his room with the remark 
that he must make a beginning on the variations within 
three hours. When A. returns he finds B. on the spot but ill- 
tempered. To the question whether or not he had begun B. 
handed over a paper with the remark: “There’s your stuff!” 
(Da ist der Wisch!) A. takes the notes joyfully to B.’s 
landlord and tells him to take it to a publisher, who would 
pay him handsomely for it. The landlord hesitated at first 
but finally decided to do the errand and, returning joyfully, 
asks if other bits of paper like that were to be had. But in 
order definitely to relieve such financial needs A. advised B. 


to make a trip to Italy. B. says he is willing but only on 
condition that A. go with him. A. agrees gladly and the trip 
is practically planned. Unfortunately news of a death calls 
A. back to his home. His brother has been killed in an 
accident and the duty of caring for the family devolves on 
him. With doubly oppressed heart A. takes leave of B. to 
return to his home in Courland. There he receives a letter 
from B. saying: “Since you cannot go along, I shall not go to 
Italy.” Later the friends frequently exchanged thoughts by 
correspondence. 


Though, as we have learned, it was music which brought 
Beethoven into contact with Amenda, it was the latter’s 
amiability and nobility of character that endeared him to 
the composer, who cherished him as one of his dearest 
friends and confided things to him which he concealed from 
his other intimates — his deafness, for instance. A striking 
proof of Beethoven’s affection is offered by the fact that he 
gave Amenda a copy of his Quartet in F (O, No. 1), writing 
on the first violin part: 

Dear Amenda: Take this quartet as a small memorial of 
our friendship, and whenever you play it recall the days 
which we passed together and the sincere affection felt for 
you then and which will always be felt by 


Your true and warm friend 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Vienna, 1799, June 25. 


In a letter written nearly a year later Beethoven asks his 
friend not to lend the quartet, as he had revised it. A letter 
written, evidently, about the time of Amenda’s departure 
from Vienna indicated that Beethoven was oppressed at 
this period with another grief than that caused by the loss 
of his friend’s companionship. Beethoven speaks of his 
“already lacerated heart,” says that “the worst of the storm 
is over” and mentions an invitation to Poland — which he 
had accepted. Nothing came of this Polish enterprise. Dr. A. 
C. Kalischer suspected that the lacerated heart was due to 
the composer’s unrequited love for Magdalena Willmann, a 
singer then in Vienna to whom he made a proposal of 
marriage which was never answered. 

Friendship with Count Lichnowsky 

Count Moritz Lichnowsky, brother of Prince Carl, of 
whom we shall not lose sight entirely until the closing 
scene, was another of the friends of those years. He had 
been a pupil of Mozart, played the pianoforte with much 
skill and was an influential member of the party which 
defended the novelty and felt the grandeur of his friend’s 
compositions. Schindler saw much of him during 
Beethoven’s last years, and eulogizes the “noble Count” in 
very strong terms. 

Another of that circle of young dilettanti, and one of the 
first players of Beethoven’s compositions, was a young 
Jewish violinist, Heinrich Eppinger. He played at a charity 
concert in Vienna, making his first appearance there in 
1789. “He became, in after years,” says a correspondent of 
the time, “a dilettante of the most excellent reputation, 


lived modestly on a small fortune and devoted himself 
entirely to music.” At the period before us Eppinger was 
one of Beethoven’s first violins at the private concerts of 
the nobility. Haring, who became a distinguished merchant 
and banker, belonged now to this circle of young amateur 
musicians, and in 1795 had the reputation of being at the 
head of the amateur violinists. The youthful friendship 
between him and the composer was not interrupted as they 
advanced into life, and twenty years later was of great 
advantage to Beethoven. 

But a more interesting person for us is the instructor 
under whom Beethoven in Vienna resumed his study of the 
violin (a fact happily preserved by Ries) — Wenzel 
Krumpholz. He was a brother of the very celebrated 
Bohemian harp player who drowned himself in the Seine in 
1790. In his youth Krumpholz had been for a period of 
three years a pupil of Haydn at Esterhaz and had played 
first violin in the orchestra there. He left Esterhaz to enter 
the service of Prince Kinsky, but came to Vienna in 1795 to 
join the operatic orchestra, and at once became noted as a 
performer in Haydn’s quartets. He was (says Eugene 
Eiserle in Gloggl’s “Neue Wiener Musik-Zeitung” of August 
13, 1857), 

a highly sensitive art-enthusiast, and one of the first of 
those who foresaw and recognized Beethoven’s greatness. 
He attached himself to Beethoven with such pertinacity and 
self-sacrifice that the latter, though he always called him 
“his fool,” accepted him as “a most intimate friend,” made 
him acquainted with all his plans for compositions and 


generally reposed the utmost confidence in him. Krumpholz 
formed also an exceedingly close friendship with his 
countryman Wenzel Czerny, a music-teacher living in the 
Leopoldstadt, and from 1797 onward spent most of his 
leisure evenings with the Czerny family, and thus the little 
son Karl, in his eighth and ninth years, learned almost daily 
what works Beethoven had in hand, and, like Krumpholz, 
became filled with enthusiasm for the tone-hero. 

Krumpholz was a virtuoso on the mandolin, and hence, 
probably, that page of sketches by Beethoven in the Artaria 
Collection headed “Sonatine fur Mandolin u. P. F.” Among 
the Zmeskall papers in the Royal Imperial Library in Vienna 
there is a half-sheet of coarse foolscap paper upon which is 
written with lead-pencil in huge letters by the hand of 
Beethoven, 

The Music Count is dismissed with infamy to-day. — 

The First Violin will be exiled to the misery of Siberia. 

The Baron is forbidden for a whole month to ask 
questions and never again to be overhasty, and he must 
concern himself with nothing but his ipse miserum. 


B. 


“Music Count” and “Baron” are, of course, Zmeskall; but 
these notices of Beethoven’s various first violins show the 
folly of attempting to decide whether one of them or 
Schuppanzigh was to be sent to Siberia, so long as there is 
no hint whatever as to the time and occasion of the note. 
The very common mistake of forgetting that there is a 
time in the lives of distinguished men when they are but 


aspirants to fame, when they have their reputations still to 
make, often, in fact, attracting less notice and raising 
feebler hopes of future distinction in those who know them, 
than many a more precocious contemporary — this mistake 
has thrown the figures of Schuppanzigh and his associates 
in the quartet concerts at Prince Carl Lichnowsky’s into a 
very false prominence in the picture of these first seven 
years of Beethoven’s Vienna life. The composer himself was 
not the Beethoven whom we know. Had he died in 1800, his 
place in musical history would have been that of a great 
pianoforte player and of a very promising young composer, 
whose decease thus in his prime had disappointed well- 
founded hopes of great future eminence. 

Schuppanzigh and His Quartet 

This is doubly true of the members of the quartet. Had 
they passed away in early manhood, not one of them, 
except perhaps young Kraft, the only one who ever 
distinguished himself as a virtuoso upon his instrument, 
would have been remembered in the annals of music. They 
were during these years but laying the foundation for 
future excellence and celebrity as performers of Mozart’s, 
Haydn’s, Förster’s and Beethoven’s quartets. 
Schuppanzigh, first violin, and Weiss, viola, alone appear to 
have been constantly associated in their quartet-playing. 
Kraft, violoncellist, was often absent, when his father, or 
Zmeskall, or some other, supplied his place; and as the 
second violin was often taken by the master of the house, 
when they were engaged for private concerts, Sina was, 
naturally, absent. Still, from 1794 to 1799, the four appear 


to have practised much and very regularly together. They 
enjoyed an advantage known to no other quartet — that of 
playing the compositions of Haydn and Forster under the 
eyes of the composers, and being taught by them every 
effect that the music was intended to produce. Each of the 
performers, therefore, knowing precisely the intentions of 
the composer, acquired the difficult art of being 
independent and at the same time of being subordinate to 
the general effect. When Beethoven began to compose 
quartets he had, therefore, a set of performers schooled to 
perfection by his great predecessors, and who already had 
experience in his own music through his trios and quartets. 

Ignatz Schuppanzigh, the leader, born 1776, died March 
2, 1830 in Vienna, originally studied music as a dilettante 
and became a capital player of the viola; but, about the 
time when Beethoven came to Vienna, he exchanged that 
instrument for the violin and made music his profession. He 
was fond of directing orchestral performances and seems 
to have gained a considerable degree of local reputation 
and to have been somewhat of a favorite in that capacity 
before reaching his 21st year. In 1798-99, he took charge of 
those concerts in the Augarten established by Mozart and 
Martin, and afterwards led by Rudolph. Seyfried, writing 
after his death, calls Schuppanzigh a “natural born and 
really energetic leader of the orchestra.” The difference in 
age, character and social position between him and 
Beethoven was such as not to admit between them that 
higher and nobler friendship which united the latter and 
Zmeskall; but they could be, and were, of great use to each 


other, and there was a strong personal liking, if not 
affection, which was mutual. Schuppanzigh’s person early 
assumed very much of the form and proportions of Sterne’s 
Dr. Slop, and after his return from Russia he is one of the 
“Milord Falstaffs” of Beethoven’s correspondence and 
Conversation Books. His obesity was, however, already the 
subject of the composer’s jests, and he must have been an 
exceedingly good-tempered young man, to bear with and 
forgive the coarse and even abusive text of the short vocal 
piece (1801) headed “Lob auf den Dicken” (“Praise of the 
Fat One”). But it is evidently a mere jest, and was taken as 
such. It is worthy of note that Beethoven and Schuppanzigh 
in addressing each other used neither the familiar “du” nor 
the respectful “Sie,” but “er” — a fact which has been 
supposed to prove Beethoven’s great contempt for the 
violinist; but as it would prove equal contempt on the other 
side, it proves too much. Of Sina and Weiss, both Silesians 
by birth, there is little that need be added here. Weiss 
became the first viola player of Vienna, and a not 
unsuccessful composer of ballet and other music. 

Anton Kraft (the father) came from Bohemia to pursue 
his legal studies in Vienna, but abandoned them to enter 
the Imperial Court Orchestra as violoncellist. In 1778, he 
accepted an invitation from Haydn to join the orchestra in 
Esterhaz; where, on the 18th of December of the same year, 
his son Nicholas Anton was born. The child, endowed by 
nature with great musical talents, enjoyed the advantages 
of his father’s instructions and example and of growing up 
under the eye of Haydn and in the constant study of that 


great musician’s works. Upon the death of Esterhazy and 
the dispersion of his orchestra, Kraft came with his son, 
now in his fourteenth year, to Vienna. On April 15th, 1792, 
Nicholas played a concerto composed by his father at the 
“Widows and Orphans” concert, and on the 21st again 
appeared in a concert given by the father. Notwithstanding 
a very remarkable success, the son was destined for 
another profession than music; and from this time until his 
eighteenth year, he played his instrument only as an 
amateur, and as such Beethoven first knew the youth. But 
when the young Prince Lobkowitz formed his orchestra in 
1796, both the Krafts were engaged, and Nicholas Anton 
thenceforth made music his profession. In the maturity of 
his years and powers, his only rival among all the German 
violoncellists was Bernhard Romberg. 

Schindler, with his characteristic inattention to dates, 
observes, speaking of Schuppanzigh, Weiss and the elder 
Kraft: 

Knowledge of Orchestral Instruments 

These three artists are intimately connected with the 
development of Beethoven and, indeed, with a large portion 
of his creations; wherefore they will frequently be 
remembered here. Meanwhile it may suffice to say that it 
was to this company of practically-trained musicians that 
the rising young composer owed his knowledge of the 
efficient use of stringed instruments. In addition are to be 
mentioned Joseph Friedlowsky, who taught our master the 
mechanism of the clarinet, and the famous hornist, Johann 
Wenzel Stich, who called himself Giovanni Punto in Italian, 


to whom Beethoven owed what he knew of the proper 
writing for horn, of which he already gave striking 
illustration in his Sonata for Horn, O. In the mechanism of 
the flute and its construction, which underwent so many 
changes in the first decades of the century, Carl Scholl 
steadily remained Beethoven’s instructor. 

There is doubtless some degree of truth in this in so far 
as it relates to a later period. Punto, of course, gave 
Beethoven a new revelation of the powers and possibilities 
of the horn, as Dragonetti did of the contrabass; but he first 
came to Vienna near the end of 1799, and died at Prague 
only three years after (February 16, 1803). All the others 
here named by Schindler — with one exception, the elder 
Kraft — were youths of 16-18 years, when Beethoven 
composed his first and second concertos — works which 
prove that he was not altogether ignorant of the use of 
orchestral instruments! Had Schindler known something of 
the history of Max Franz’s orchestra in Bonn, he would 
have avoided many a mistake. 


Johann Nepomuk Hummel, the pupil of Mozart, was 
another of the youths whom Beethoven drew into his circle. 
In 1795, the elder Hummel brought back his son to Vienna 
(from that very successful concert tour which had occupied 
the last six years and had made the boy known even to the 
cities of distant Scotland) and put him to the studies of 
counterpoint and composition with Albrechtsberger and 
Salieri. He seems to have been quietly at his studies, 
playing only in private, until April 28th, 1799, when he 


again appeared in public both as pianist and composer, in a 
concert in the Augartensaal, directed by Schuppanzigh. 
“He performed a symphony besides a melodrama composed 
for the occasion and between them played prettily 
composed improvisations on the pianoforte.” That the 
talented and promising boy of seventeen years should, 
upon arriving home again, seek the acquaintance and favor 
of one who during his absence had made so profound an 
impression upon the Vienna public as Beethoven, and that 
the latter should have rejoiced to show kindness to 
Mozart’s favorite pupil, hardly needs to be mentioned. A 
chapter of description would not illustrate the nature of 
their intercourse so vividly, as two short but exceedingly 
characteristic notes of Beethoven’s which Hummel 
preserved and which found their way into print after his 
death: 


I 


He is not to come to me again. He is a treacherous dog and 
may the flayer get all such treacherous dogs! 


Il 


Herzens Natzerl: 

You are an honest fellow and I now see you were right. 
Come, then, to me this afternoon. You’ll find Schuppanzigh 
here also and we two will bump, thump and pump you to 
your heart’s delight. A kiss from 


Your 
Beethoven 
also called Mehlschoberl. 


Envious Viennese Musicians 

In a letter to Eleonore von Breuning, Beethoven 
described many of the Vienna pianists as his “deadly 
enemies.” Schindler’s observations upon the composer’s 
relations with the Viennese musicians, though written in his 
peculiar style, seem to be very judicious and correct. 

Nobody is likely to expect, he says (Vol. I, 23-24), that an 
artist who made his way upwards as our Beethoven, 
although almost confining his activities exclusively to 
aristocratic circles that upheld him in extraordinary 
fashion, would remain free from the attacks of his 
colleagues; on the contrary, the reader will be prepared to 
see a host of enemies advance against him because of the 
shining qualities and evidences of genius of our hero, in 
contrast with the heavy burden of social idiosyncrasies and 
uncouthness. More than anything else, what seemed least 
tolerable to his opponents was the notion that his 
appearance, the excitability which he controlled too little in 
his intercourse with his colleagues and his lack of 
consideration in passing judgment were natural 
accompaniments of genius. His too small toleration of many 
bizarreries and weaknesses of high society, and on the 
other hand his severe demand on his colleagues for higher 
culture, even his Bonn dialect, afforded his enemies more 
than enough material to revenge themselves on him by evil 
gossip and slander.... The musicians in Vienna at that time, 


with a very few exceptions, were lacking, not only in 
artistic, but also in the most necessary degree of general, 
education and were as full of the envy of handicraftsmen as 
the members of the guilds themselves. There was a 
particular antipathy to all foreigners as soon as they 
manifested a purpose to make their homes in the imperial 
city. 

Schindler might have added that the change had been in 
no small degree produced through the instructions and 
example of Beethoven as they acted upon the Czernys, 
Moscheles and other young admirers of his genius. In 
short, Beethoven’s instant achievement of a position as 
artist only paralleled by Mozart and of a social rank which 
Gluck, Salieri, Haydn had gained only after making their 
names famous throughout Europe, together with the 
general impression that the mantle of Mozart had fallen 
upon him — all this begat bitter envy in those whom his 
talents and genius overshadowed; they revenged 
themselves by deriding him for his personal peculiarities 
and by condemning and ridiculing the novelties in his 
compositions; while he met their envy with disdain, their 
criticisms with contempt; and, when he did not treat their 
compositions with indifference, but too often only noticed 
them with sarcasm. 

This picture, certainly, is not an agreeable one, but all 
the evidence proves it, unfortunately, faithful. Such men as 
Salieri, Gyrowetz, Weigl, are not to be understood as 
included in the term “pianist” as used by Beethoven in his 
letter to Eleonore von Breuning. For these men “stood high 


in Beethoven’s respect,” says Schindler, and his words are 
confirmed to the fullest extent by the Conversation Books 
and other authorities; which also show that Eybler’s name 
might have been added to the list. They were all more or 
less older than Beethoven, and for their contrapuntal 
learning, particularly in the case of Weigl and Eybler, he 
esteemed them very highly. No indications, however, have 
been found, that he was upon terms of close private 
friendship and intimacy with either. 

Friendships with Women 

Beethoven was no exception to the general rule, that 
men of genius delight in warm and lasting friendships with 
women of superior minds and culture — not meaning those 
“conquests” which, according to Wegeler, even during his 
first three years in Vienna, “he occasionally made, which if 
not impossible for many an Adonis would still have been 
difficult.” Let such matters, even if details concerning them 
were now attainable, be forgotten. His celibacy was by no 
means owing to a deliberate choice of a single life. What is 
necessary and proper of the little that is known on this 
point will, in due time, be imparted simply and free from 
gloss or superfluous comment. As to his friendships with 
the other sex, it would be throwing the view of them into 
very false perspective to employ those of later years in 
giving piquancy to a chapter here. Let them also come in 
due order and thus, while they lose nothing of interest, they 
may, perchance afford relief and give brightness to canvas 
which otherwise might sometimes become too sombre. 
Happily during these prosperous years now before us, the 


picture has been for the most part bright and sunny and the 
paucity of the information upon the topic in question is of 
less consequence. 

In the present connection one of our old Bonn friends 
again comes upon the scene. The beautiful, talented and 
accomplished Magdalene Willmann was invited to sing at 
Venice during the carnival of 1794. She left Bonn the 
preceding summer with her brother Max and his wife 
(Fraulein Tribolet) to fulfill the engagement. After leaving 
Venice, they gave a concert in Gratz, and journeyed on to 
Vienna. Here Max and his wife remained, having accepted 
engagements from Schikaneder, while Magdalene went on 
to Berlin. Not suiting the operatic public there she returned 
to Vienna, and was soon engaged to sing both German and 
Italian parts in the Court Opera. Beethoven renewed his 
intercourse with them and soon became so captivated with 
the charms of the beautiful Magdalene as to offer her his 
hand. This fact was communicated to the author by a 
daughter of Max Willmann, still living in 1860, who had 
often heard her father speak of it. To the question, why her 
aunt did not accept the offer of Beethoven, Madame S. 
hesitated a moment, and then, laughing, replied: “Because 
he was so ugly, and half crazy!” In 1799, Magdalene 
married a certain Galvani, but her happiness was short; she 
died toward the end of 1801. 

Two letters of Beethoven to be found in the printed 
collection have been preserved from the period before us, 
addressed to Christine Gerhardi, a young woman of high 


distinction in society at the time for the splendor of her 
talents and her high culture. Dr. Sonnleithner wrote of her: 

She was the daughter of an official at the court of the 
Emperor Leopold II ... an excellent singer, but remained a 
dilettante and sang chiefly in concerts for charitable 
purposes (which she herself arranged), or for the benefit of 
eminent artists. Old Professor Peter Frank was director of 
the general hospital of Vienna in the neighborhood of which 
(No. 20 Alserstrasse) she lived. He was a great lover of 
music, but his son, Dr. Joseph Frank, was a greater; he 
made essays in composition and arranged musical soirées 
at the home of his father at which Beethoven and Fraulein 
Gerhardi took part, playing and singing. The son frequently 
composed cantatas, which Beethoven corrected, for the 
name-days and birthdays of his father, and in which 
Fraulein Gerhardi sang the soprano solos.... She was at the 
time the most famous amateur singer in Vienna, and 
inasmuch as Haydn knew her well there is no doubt but 
that he had her in mind when he composed “The Creation”; 
indeed, she sang the soprano part with great applause not 
only at Schwarzenberg but also at the first performance in 
the Burgtheater. All reports agree that she met Beethoven 
often at Frank’s and that he frequently accompanied her 
singing on the pianoforte. He did not give her lessons. 

Dr. Joseph von Frank and Christine Gerhardi were 
married on August 20, 1798; they moved away from Vienna 
in 1804. 

A few notes upon certain young women to whom 
Beethoven dedicated compositions at this period of his life 


may form no inappropriate close to this chapter. It was 
much the custom then for teachers of music to dedicate 
their works to pupils, especially to those who belonged to 
the higher social ranks — such dedications being at the 
Same time compliments to the pupils and advertisements 
for the instructors, with the farther advantage often of 
being sources of pecuniary profit. When, therefore, we read 
the name of Baroness Albini on the title-page of certain 
sonatas by Sterkel, of Julia Countess Guicciardi on one by 
Kleinheinz, of Anna Countess Mailath on songs by Teyber, 
we assume at once the probability in these and like 
instances that the relation of master and pupil existed. 
Beethoven also followed the custom; and the young ladies, 
subjects of the following notices, are all known or supposed 
to have taken lessons of him. 

Anna Louisa Barbara (“La Comtesse Babette”) was the 
daughter of Karl Count Keglevics de Busin, of Hungarian 
Croatian lineage, and Barbara Countess Zichy. She married 
Prince Innocenz d’Erba Odescalchi on the 10th of February, 
1801 (another authority gives 1800). Beethoven’s 
dedications to her are the Sonata, O (published in 1797), 
the Variations “La stessa la stessissima” (1799), and the 
Pianoforte Concerto, O, 1801 — the last to her as Princess 
Odescalchi. A note by the composer to Zmeskall — which, 
judging both from its contents and the handwriting, could 
not have been written later than 1801-2 — shows that the 
Odescalchi palace was one of those at which he took part in 
musical soirées. 


“Countess Henriette Lichnowsky,” writes Count Amade, 
“was the sister of the ruling Prince Carl, and was doubtless 
married to the Marquis of Carneville after the dedication to 
her of the Rondo (G major, O, No. 2, published in 
September, 1802); she lived in Paris after her marriage and 
died about 1830.” The Rondo was first dedicated to 
Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, but Beethoven asked it back 
in exchange for the C-sharp minor Sonata; to which fact we 
shall recur presently. Countess Thun, to whom Beethoven 
dedicated the Clarinet Trio, O, in 1797, was the mother of 
Prince Carl Lichnowsky and Countess Henriette 
Lichnowsky. She died May 18, 1800. The Sonata in E-flat, 
O, No. 1, was dedicated to Josepha Sophia, wife of Prince 
Johann Joseph von Liechtenstein, daughter of Joachim 
Egon, Landgrave of Furstenberg-Weitra. She was born on 
June 20, 1776, married on April 22, 1792 and died February 
23, 1848. Whether her father was related at all, and if so, 
how, to the Furstenberg in whose house Beethoven gave 
lessons in Bonn, is not known. Her husband, however, was 
first cousin to Count Ferdinand von Waldstein. The 
Baroness Braun to whom Beethoven dedicated the two 
Pianoforte Sonatas O and the Sonata for Horn in 1801, was 
the wife of Baron Peter von Braun, lessee of the 
Nationaltheater and afterwards of the Theater an der Wien. 
The dedications disclose an early association which 
eventually led to Beethoven’s being asked to compose an 
opera. It is not known that Beethoven was a social visitor in 
the house of Baron Braun, but he was a highly respected 
guest in the house of Count Browne, to whose wife 


Beethoven dedicated the “Waldmadchen” Variations and 
the three Pianoforte Sonatas, O. 


Chapter XVII 


Beethoven’s Character and Personality — His Disposition — Love of Nature — 
Relations with the Opposite Sex — Literary Tastes — His Letters — Manner of 
Composing — The Sketchbooks — Origin of His Deafness. 


The year 1800 is an important era in Beethoven’s history. It 
is the year in which, cutting loose from the pianoforte, he 
asserted his claims to a position with Mozart and the still 
living and productive Haydn in the higher forms of 
chamber and orchestral composition — the quartet and the 
symphony. It is the year, too, in which the bitter 
consciousness of an increasing derangement of his organs 
of hearing was forced upon him and the terrible 
anticipation of its incurable nature and of its final result in 
almost total deafness began to harass and distress him. The 
course of his life was afterwards so modified, on the one 
hand, by the prosperous issue of these new appeals to the 
taste and judgment of the public, and, on the other, by the 
unhappy progress of his malady, each acting and reacting 
upon a nature singularly exceptional, that for this and other 
reasons some points in his personal character and habits, 
and a few general remarks upon and illustrations of 
another topic or two must be made before resuming the 
narrative of events. 

A true and exhaustive picture of Beethoven as a man 
would present an almost ludicrous contrast to that which is 
generally entertained as correct. As sculptors and painters 
have each in turn idealized the work of his predecessor, 
until the composer stands before us like a Homeric god 


until those who knew him personally, could they return to 
earth, would never suspect that the grand form and noble 
features of the more pretentious portraits are intended to 
represent the short muscular figure and pock-pitted face of 
their old friend — so in literature evoked by the composer a 
similar process has gone on, with a corresponding 
suppression of whatever is deemed common and trivial, 
until he is made a being living in his own peculiar realm of 
gigantic ideas, above and apart from the rest of mankind — 
a sort of intellectual Thor, dwelling in “darkness and clouds 
of awful state,” and making in his music mysterious 
revelations of things unutterable! But it is really some 
generations too soon for a conscientious investigator of his 
history to view him as a semi-mythological personage, or to 
discover that his notes to friends asking for pens, making 
appointments to dinner at taverns, or complaining of 
servants, are “cyclopean blocks of granite,” which, like the 
“chops and tomato sauce” of Mr. Pickwick, contain depths 
unfathomable of profound meaning. The present age must 
be content to find in Beethoven, with all his greatness, a 
very human nature, one which, if it showed extraordinary 
strength, exhibited also extraordinary weaknesses. 


Inconsistent Traits of Character 

It was the great misfortune of Beethoven’s youth — his 
impulses good and bad being by nature exceedingly quick 
and violent — that he did not grow up under the influence 
of a wise and strict parental control, which would have 
given him those habits of self-restraint that, once fixed, are 
a second and better nature, and through which the 
passions, curbed and moderated, remain only as sources of 
noble energy and power. His very early admission into the 
orchestra of the theatre as cembalist, was more to the 
advantage of his musical than of his moral development. It 
was another misfortune that, in those years, when the strict 
regulations of a school would have compensated in some 
measure for the unwise, unsteady, often harsh discipline of 
his father, he was thus thrown into close connection with 
actors and actresses, who, in those days, were not very 
distinguished for the propriety of their manners and 
morals. Before his seventeenth or eighteenth year, when he 
became known to the Breuning family and Count Waldstein, 
he could hardly have learned the importance of cultivating 
those high principles of life and conduct on which in later 
years he laid so much stress. And, at that period of life, the 
character even under ordinary circumstances is so far 
developed, the habits have become so far formed and fixed, 
and the natural tendencies have acquired so much 
strength, that it is, as a rule, too late to conquer the power 
of a perfect self-command. At all events, the consequences 
of a deficient early moral education followed Beethoven 
through life and are visible in the frequent contests 


between his worse and his better nature and in his constant 
tendency to extremes. To-day, upon some perhaps trivial 
matter, he bursts into ungovernable wrath; to-morrow, his 
penitence exceeds the measure of his fault. To-day he is 
proud, unbending, offensively careless of those claims 
which society grants to people of high rank; to-morrow his 
humility is more than adequate to the occasion. The 
poverty in which he grew up was not without its effect upon 
his character. He never learned to estimate money at its 
real value; though often profuse and generous to a fault, 
even wasteful, yet at times he would fall into the other 
extreme. With all his sense of nobility of independence, he 
early formed the habit of leaning upon others; and this the 
more, as his malady increased, which certainly was a 
partial justification; but he thus became prone to follow 
unwise counsels, or, when his pride was touched, to assert 
an equally unwise independence. At other times, in the 
multitude of counsellors he became the victim of utter 
irresolution, when decision and firmness were 
indispensable and essential to his welfare. Thus, both by 
following the impulse of the moment, and by hesitation 
when a prompt determination was demanded, he took many 
a false step, which could no longer be retrieved when 
reflection brought with it bitter regret. 

It would be doing great injustice both to Beethoven and 
to the present writer to understand the preceding remarks 
as being intended to represent the composer’s lapses in 
these regards, as being more than unpleasant and 
unfortunate episodes in the general tenor of his life; but as 


they did occur to his great disadvantage, the fact cannot be 
silently passed over. 

A romantically sentimental admiration of the heroes of 
ancient classic literature, having its origin in Paris, had 
become widely the fashion in Beethoven’s youth. The 
democratic theories of the French sentimentalists had 
received a new impulse from the dignified simplicity of the 
foreign representatives of the young American Republic, 
Franklin, Adams, Jay — from the retirement to private life 
on their plantations and farms of the great military leaders 
in the contest, Washington, Greene, Schuyler, Knox and 
others, after the war with England was over; from the pride 
taken by the French officers, who had served in America, in 
their insignia of the order of the Cincinnati; and even from 
the letters and journals of German officers, who, in 
captivity, had formed friendships with many of the better 
class of the republican leaders, and seen with their own 
eyes in what simplicity they lived while guiding the 
destinies of the new-born nation. Thus through the greater 
part of Central Europe the idea became current of a pure 
and sublime humanity, above and beyond the influence of 
the passions, of which Cincinnatus, Scipio, Cato, 
Washington, Franklin, were the supposed representatives. 
Zschokke makes his Heuwen say: “Virtue and the heroes of 
antiquity had inspired me with enthusiasm for virtue and 
heroism”; and so, also, Beethoven. He exalted his 
imagination and fancy by the perusal of the German poets 
and translations of the ancient and English classics, 
especially Homer, Plutarch and Shakespeare; dwelt fondly 


upon the great characters as models for the conduct of life; 
but between the sentiment which one feels and the active 
principle on which he acts, there is often a wide cleft. That 
Beethoven proved to be no Stoic, that he never succeeded 
in governing his passions with absolute sway, was not 
because the spirit was unwilling; the flesh was weak. 
Adequate firmness of character had not been acquired in 
early years. But those who have most thoroughly studied 
his life, know best how pure and lofty were his aspirations, 
how wide and deep his sympathies with all that is good, 
how great his heart, how, on the whole, heroic his 
endurance of his great calamity. They can best feel the 
man’s true greatness, admire the nobility of his nature, and 
drop the tear of sorrow and regret upon his vagaries and 
faults. He who is morbidly sensitive, and compelled to keep 
constant ward and watch over his passions, can best 
appreciate and sympathize with the man, Beethoven. 

Truth and candor compel the confession, that in those 
days of prosperity he bore his honors with less of meekness 
than we could wish; that he had lost something of that 
modesty and ingenuousness eulogized by Junker ten years 
before, in his Mergentheim letter. His “somewhat lofty 
bearing” had even been reported by the correspondent of 
the “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung.” Traces of self- 
sufficiency and even arrogance — faults almost universal 
among young and successful geniuses, often in a far higher 
degree than was true of Beethoven, and with not a tithe of 
his reason — are unquestionably visible. No one can read 
without regret his remarks upon certain persons not 


named, with whom at this very time he was upon terms of 
apparently intimate friendship. “I value them,” he writes, 
“only by what they do for me.... I look upon them only as 
instruments upon which I play when I feel so disposed.” His 
“somewhat lofty bearing” was matter for jest to the 
venerable Haydn, who, according to a_ trustworthy 
tradition, when Beethoven’s visits to him had become few 
and far between would inquire of other visitors: “How goes 
it with our Great Mogul?” Nor would the young nobles, 
whose society he frequented, take offence; but it certainly 
made him enemies among those whom he “valued 
according to their service and looked upon as mere 
instruments” — and no wonder! 


Pierson, in his edition of the so-called “Beethoven's 
Studien,” has added to Seyfried’s personal sketches a few 
reminiscences of that Griesinger, who was so long Saxon 
Minister in Vienna, and to whom we owe the valuable 
“Biographische Notizen uber Joseph Haydn.” One of his 
anecdotes is to the purpose here and may be taken as 
substantially historical. 

Beethoven’s Self-Esteem Injured 

When he was still only an attaché, and Beethoven was 
little known except as a celebrated pianoforte player, both 
being still young, they happened to meet at the house of 
Prince Lobkowitz. In conversation with a gentleman 
present, Beethoven said in substance, that he wished to be 
relieved from all bargain and sale of his works, and would 
gladly find some one willing to pay him a certain income for 


life, for which he should possess the exclusive right of 
publishing all he wrote; adding, “and I would not be idle in 
composition. I believe Goethe does this with Cotta, and, if I 
mistake not, Handel’s London publisher held similar terms 
with him.” 

“My dear young man,” returned the other, “You must not 
complain; for you are neither a Goethe nor a Handel, and it 
is not to be expected that you ever will be; for such masters 
will not be born again.” Beethoven bit his lips, gave a most 
contemptuous glance at the speaker, and said no more. 
Lobkowitz endeavored to appease him, and in a subsequent 
conversation said: 

“My dear Beethoven, the gentleman did not intend to 
wound you. It is an established maxim, to which most men 
adhere, that the present generation cannot possibly 
produce such mighty spirits as the dead, who have already 
earned their fame.” 

“So much the worse, Your Highness,” retorted 
Beethoven: “but with men who will not believe and trust in 
me because I am as yet unknown to universal fame, I 
cannot hold intercourse!” 

It is easy for this generation, which has the productions 
of the composer’s whole life as the basis of its judgment of 
his powers, to speak disparagingly of his contemporaries 
for not being able to discover in his first twelve or fifteen 
works good reason for classing him with Goethe and 
Handel; but he who stand upon a mountain cannot justly 
ridicule him on the plain for the narrow extent of his view. 
It was as difficult then to conceive the possibility of 


instrumental music being elevated to heights greater than 
those reached by Haydn and Mozart, as it is for us to 
conceive of Beethoven being hereafter surpassed. 

In the short personal sketches of Beethoven’s friends 
which have been introduced, the dates of their births have 
been noted so far as known, that the reader may observe 
how very large a proportion of them were of the same age 
as the composer, or still younger — some indeed but boys 
— when he came to Vienna. And so it continued. As the 
years pass by in our narrative and names familiar to us 
disappear, the new ones which take their places, with rare 
exceptions, are still of men much younger than himself. The 
older generation of musical amateurs at Vienna, van 
Swieten and his class, had accepted the young Bonn 
organist and patronized him, as a pianist. But when 
Beethoven began to press his claims as a composer, and, 
somewhat later, as his deafness increased, to neglect his 
playing, some of the elder friends had passed away, others 
had withdrawn from society, and the number was few of 
those who, like Lichnowsky, could comprehend that 
departures from the forms and styles of Mozart and Haydn 
were not necessarily faults. With the greater number, as 
perfection necessarily admits of no improvement and both 
quartet and symphony in form had been carried to that 
point by Haydn and Mozart, it was a perfectly logical 
conclusion that farther progress was impossible. They 
could not perceive that there was still room for the 
invention or discovery of new elements of interest, beauty, 


power; for such perceptions are the offspring of genius. 
With Beethoven they were instinctive. 

One more remark: Towards the decline of life, the 
masterpieces of literature and art, on which the taste was 
formed, are apt to become invested in the mind with a sort 
of nimbus of sanctity; hence, the productions of a young 
and daring innovator, even when the genius and talent 
displayed in them are felt and receive just 
acknowledgement, have the aspect, not only of an 
extravagant and erring waste of misapplied powers, but of 
a kind of profane audacity. For these and similar reasons 
Beethoven’s novelties found little favor with the veterans of 
the concert-room. 


The Homage of Young Disciples 

The criticism of the day was naturally ruled and 
stimulated by the same spirit. Beethoven’s own confession 
how it at first wounded him, will come in its order; but after 
he felt that his victory over it was sure — was in fact gained 
with a younger generation — he only laughed at the critics; 
to answer them, except by new works, was beneath him. 
Seyfried says of him (during the years of the “Eroica,” 
“Fidelio,” etc.): “When he came across criticisms in which 
he was accused of grammatical errors he rubbed his hands 
in glee and cried out with a loud laugh: ‘Yes, yes! they 
marvel and put their heads together because they do not 
find it in any school of thoroughbass!’” But for the young of 
both sexes, Beethoven’s music had an extraordinary charm. 
And this not upon technical grounds, nor solely for its 
novelties, always an attractive feature to the young, but 
because it appealed to the sensibilities, excited emotions 
and touched the heart as no other purely instrumental 
compositions had ever done. And so it was that Beethoven 
also in his quality of composer soon gathered about him a 
circle of young disciples, enthusiastic admirers. Their 
homage may well have been grateful to him — as such is to 
every artist and scholar of genius, who, striking out and 
steadfastly pursuing a new path, subjects himself to the 
sharp animadversions of critics who, in all honesty, really 
can see little or nothing of good in that which is not to be 
measured and judged by old standards. The voice of praise 
under such circumstances is doubly pleasing. It is known 
that, when Beethoven’s works began to find a just 


appreciation from a new generation of critics, who had 
indeed been schooled by them, he collected and preserved 
a considerable number of laudatory articles, whose fate 
cannot now be traced. When, however, the natural and just 
satisfaction which is afforded by the homage of honest 
admirers and deservedly eulogistic criticism, degenerates 
into a love of indiscriminate praise and flattery, it becomes 
a weakness, a fault. Of this error in Beethoven there are 
traces easily discernible, and especially in his later years; 
there are pages of fulsome eulogy addressed to him in the 
Conversation Books, which would make the reader blush 
for him, did not the mere fact that such books existed 
remind him of the bitterness of the composer’s lot. The 
failing was also sometimes his misfortune; for those who 
were most profuse in their flatteries, and thus gained his 
ear, were by no means the best of his counsellors. But aside 
from the attractive force of his genius, Beethoven 
possessed a personal magnetism, which attached his young 
worshippers to him and, all things considered, to his solid 
and lasting benefit in his private affairs. Just at this time, 
and for some years to come, his brothers usually rendered 
him the aid he needed; but thenceforth to the close of his 
life, the names of a constant succession of young men will 
appear in and vanish from our narrative, who were ever 
necessary to him and ever ready at his call with their 
voluntary services. 

Beethoven’s love of nature was already a marked trait of 
his character. This was indulged and strengthened by long 
rambles upon the lofty hills and in the exquisitely beautiful 


valleys which render the environs of Vienna to the north 
and west so charming. Hence, when he left the city to 
spend the hot summer months in the country, with but an 
exception or two in a long series of years, his residence was 
selected with a view to the indulgence of this noble 
passion. Hence, too, his great delight in the once 
celebrated work of Christian Sturm: “Beobachtungen uber 
die Werke Gottes,” which, however absurd much of its 
natural philosophy (in the old editions) appears now in the 
light of advanced knowledge, was then by far the best 
manual of popular scientific truth, and was unsurpassed in 
fitness to awaken and foster a taste for, and the 
understanding of, the beauties of nature. Schindler has 
recorded the master’s life-long study and admiration of this 
book. It was one which cherished his veneration for the 
Creator and Preserver of the universe, and yet left his 
contempt for procrustean religious systems and 
ecclesiastical dogmas its free course. “To him, who, in the 
love of Nature, holds communion with her visible forms, 
she speaks a various language,” says Bryant. Her language 
was thoroughly well understood by Beethoven; and when, 
in sorrow and affliction, his art, his Plutarch, his “Odyssey,” 
proved to be resources too feeble for his comfort, he went 
to Nature for solace, and rarely failed to find it. 

Beethoven’s Moral Principles 

Art has been so often disgraced by the bad morals and 
shameless lives of its votaries, that it is doubly gratifying to 
be able to affirm of Beethoven that, like Handel, Bach and 
Mozart, he did honor to his profession by his personal 


character and habits. Although irregular, still he was as 
simple and temperate in eating and drinking as was 
possible in the state of society in which he lived. That he 
was no inordinate lover of wine or strong drinks is certain. 
No allusion is remembered in any of his letters, notes, 
memoranda, nor in the Conversation Books, which 
indicates a liking for any game of chance or skill. He does 
not appear to have known one playing-card from another. 
Music, books, conversation with men and women of taste 
and intelligence, dancing, according to Ries (who adds that 
he could never learn to dance in time — but Beethoven’s 
dancing days were soon over — ), and, above all, his long 
walks, were his amusements and recreations. His whim for 
riding was of short duration — at all events, the last 
allusion to any horse owned by him is in the anecdote on a 
previous page. 

One rather delicate point demands a word: and surely, 
what Franklin in his autobiography could confess of 
himself, and Lockhart mention without scruple of Walter 
Scott, his father-in-law, need not be here suppressed. Nor 
can it well be, since a false assumption on the point has 
been made the basis already of a considerable quantity of 
fine writing, and employed to explain certain facts relative 
to Beethoven’s compositions. Spending his whole life in a 
state of society in which the vow of celibacy was by no 
means a vow of chastity; in which the parentage of a 
cardinal’s or archbishop’s children was neither a secret nor 
a disgrace; in which the illegitimate offspring of princes 
and magnates were proud of their descent and formed 


upon it well-grounded hopes of advancement and success 
in life; in which the moderate gratification of the sexual 
was no more discountenanced than the satisfying of any 
other natural appetite — it is nonsense to suppose, that, 
under such circumstances, Beethoven could have puritanic 
scruples on that point. Those who have had occasion and 
opportunity to ascertain the facts, know that he had not, 
and are also aware that he did not always escape the 
common penalties of transgressing the laws of strict purity. 
But he had too much dignity of character ever to take part 
in scenes of low debauchery, or even when still young to 
descend to the familiar jesting once so common between 
tavern girls and the guests. Thus, as the elder Simrock 
related, upon the journey to Mergentheim recorded in the 
earlier pages of this work, it happened at some place where 
the company dined, that some of the young men prompted 
the waiting-girl to play off her charms upon Beethoven. He 
received her advances and familiarities with repellent 
coldness; and as she, encouraged by the others, still 
persevered, he lost his patience, and put an end to her 
importunities by a smart box on the ear. 

The practice, not uncommon in his time, of living with an 
unmarried woman as a wife, was always abhorrent to him 
— how much so, a sad story will hereafter illustrate; to a 
still greater degree an intrigue with the wife of another 
man. In his later years he so broke off his once familiar 
intercourse with a distinguished composer and conductor 
of Vienna, as hardly to return his greetings with common 
politeness. Schindler affirmed that the only reason for this 


was that the man in question had taken to his bed and 
board the wife of another. 

The names of two married women might be here given, 
to whom at a later period Beethoven was warmly attached; 
names which happily have hitherto escaped the eyes of 
literary scavengers, and are therefore here suppressed. 
Certain of his friends used to joke him about these ladies, 
and it is certain that he rather enjoyed their jests even 
when the insinuations, that his affection was beyond the 
limit of the Platonic, were somewhat broad; but careful 
enquiry has failed to elicit any evidence that even in these 
cases he proved unfaithful to his principles. A story related 
by Jahn is also to the point, viz.: that Beethoven only by the 
urgent solicitations of the Czerny family was after much 
refusal persuaded to extemporize in the presence of a 
certain Madame Hofdemel. She was the widow of a man 
who had attempted her life and then committed suicide; 
and the refusal of Beethoven to play before her arose from 
his having the general belief at the time, that a too great 
intimacy had existed between her and Mozart. Jahn, it may 
be observed, has recently had the great satisfaction of 
being able to prove the innocence of Mozart in this matter 
and of rescuing his memory from the only dark shadow 
which rested upon it. This much on this topic it has been 
deemed necessary to say here, not only for the reason 
above given, but to put an end to long-prevailing 
misconceptions and misconstructions of passages in 
Beethoven’s letters and private memoranda and to save 
farther comment when they shall be introduced hereafter. 


Beethoven’s fine sense for the lyric element in poetry 
was already conspicuous in the fine tact with which the 
texts of his songs, belonging in date to his last years in 
Bonn, were selected from the annual publications in which 
most of them appeared. Another fine proof of this is 
afforded by a glance through the older editions of 
Matthisson’s poems. In the fourth (1797), there are but two 
which are really well adapted to composition in the song- 
form — the “Adelaide” and “Das Opferlied.” A third 
Beethoven left unfinished. He had doubtless been led to 
attempt its composition through the force of its appeal to 
his personal feelings and sympathies, but soon discovering 
its non-lyrical character abandoned it. It is the “Wunsch.” 

Rochlitz in his letters from Vienna (1822) reports 
Beethoven’s humorous account of his enthusiasm for 
Klopstock in his early life: 

Since that summer in Carlsbad I read Goethe every day, 
that is, when I read at all. He (Goethe) has killed Klopstock 
for me. You are surprised? And now you laugh? Ah ha! It is 
because I have read Klopstock. I carried him about with me 
for years while walking and also at other times. Well, I did 
not always understand him, of course. He leaps about so 
much and he begins at too lofty an elevation. Always 
Maestoso, D-flat major! Isn’t it so? But he is great and 
uplifts the soul nevertheless. When I could not understand 
him I could sort of guess. If only he did not always want to 
die! That will come quickly enough. Well, it always sounds 
well, at any rate, etc. 


Thus, whatever scattered hints bearing upon the point 
come under our notice combine to impart a noble idea of 
Beethoven’s poetic taste and culture, and to show that the 
allusions to the ancient classic authors in his letters and 
conversation were not made for display, but were the 
natural consequence of a love for and a hearty appreciation 
of them derived from their frequent perusal in translations. 

Beethoven as a Letter-Writer 

Beethoven’s correspondence forms so important a 
portion of his biography that something must be said here 
upon his character as a letter-writer. A few of his autograph 
letters bear marks of previous study and careful 
elaboration; but, in general, whatever he wrote in the way 
of private correspondence was dashed off on the spur of the 
moment, and with no thought that it would ever come 
under any eye but that for which it was intended. It is 
therefore easy to imagine how energetically he would have 
protested could he have known that his most insignificant 
notes were preserved in such numbers, and that the time 
would come when they would all be made public; or, still 
worse, that some which were but the offspring of 
momentary pique against those with whom he lived in 
closest relations would be used after his death to their 
injury; and that outbursts of sudden passion — when the 
wrong was perhaps as often on his side as on the other — 
after all the parties concerned had passed away, would 
have an almost judicial authority accorded to them. 

In studying a collection of some eight hundred of his 
letters and notes, originals and copies in print or 


manuscript, the most striking fact is the insignificance of by 
far the greater number — that so few bear marks of any 
care in their preparation, or contain matter of any intrinsic 
value. In fact, perhaps the greater part of the short notes to 
Zmeskall and others owe their origin to Beethoven’s dislike 
of entrusting oral messages to his servants. For the most 
part it is in vain to seek in his correspondence anything 
bearing upon the theory or art of music; very seldom is any 
opinion expressed upon the productions of any 
contemporary composer; no vivid sketches of men and 
manners flow from his pen, like those which render the 
letters of Mozart and Mendelssohn so charming. The 
proportion of their correspondence which possesses more 
than a merely biographical value was large; of Beethoven’s 
very small. 

His letters, of course, exhibit the usual imperfections of a 
hasty and confidential correspondence; sometimes, indeed, 
of an aggravated character. Some of them contain loose 
statements of fact, such as all men are liable to make 
through haste or imperfect knowledge; others contain 
passages of which the only conceivable explanation is 
Schindler’s statement that Beethoven sometimes amused 
himself with the harmless mystification of others; but, 
taken together, the more important letters — while they 
usually evince his difficulty in finding the best expressions 
of his thoughts and his constant struggle with the rules of 
his mother tongue — place his truth and candor in a very 
favorable light and sometimes rise into a rude eloquence. 
The reader feels that when the writer is unjust he is under 


the influence of a mistake or passion — and, as a rule, it is 
not too late to detect such injustice; that his errors of fact 
are simply mistakes, honestly made and easily corrected; 
that if, in the mass, a few paragraphs occur which can be 
neither fully justified nor excused, it is not to be forgotten 
that they were not intended for our eyes and that they were 
written under the constant pressure of a great calamity, 
which made him doubly sensitive and irritable; and so it 
will be easy, like Sterne’s Recording Angel, to blot such 
passages with a tear. 

Another striking fact of Beethoven’s correspondence, 
when viewed as a whole, is the proof it affords that, except 
in his hours of profound depression, he was far from being 
the melancholy and gloomy character of popular belief. He 
shows himself here — as he was by nature — of a gay and 
lively temperament, fond of a jest, an inveterate though not 
always a very happy punster, a great lover of wit and 
humor. It is a cause for profound gratitude that it was so; 
since he thus preserved an elasticity of spirits that enabled 
him to escape the consequences of brooding in solitude 
over his great misfortune; to rise superior to his fate and 
concentrate his great powers upon his self-imposed tasks; 
and to meet with hope and courage the cruel fortune which 
put an end to so many well-founded expectations and 
ambitious projects, and confined him to a single road to 
fame and honor — that of composition. It happens that 
several of the more valuable and interesting of his letters 
belong to the period immediately following that now before 
us, and in them we are able to trace, with reasonable 


accuracy, the effect which his incipient and increasing 
deafness produced upon him — first, the anxiety caused by 
earliest symptoms; then the profound grief bordering upon 
despair when the final result had become certain; and at 
last his submission to and acceptance of his fate. There is 
in truth something nobly heroic in the manner in which 
Beethoven at length rose superior to his great affliction. 
The magnificent series of works produced in the ten years 
from 1798 to 1808 are no greater monuments to his genius 
than to the godlike resolution with which he wrought out 
the inspirations of that genius under circumstances most 
fitted to weaken its efforts and restrain its energies. 


Beethoven and His Sketchbooks 

Beethoven was seldom without a folded sheet or two of 
music paper in his pocket upon which he wrote with pencil 
in two or three measures of music hints of any musical 
thought which might occur to him wherever he chanced to 
be. Towards the end of his life his Conversation Books often 
answered the same purpose; and there are traditions of 
bills-of-fare at dining-rooms having been honored with 
ideas afterwards made immortal. This habit gave Abbé 
Gelinek a foundation for the following amusing nonsense as 
related by Tomaschek: “He (Gelinek) declared,” says 
Tomaschek, 

as if it were an aphorism, that all of Beethoven’s 
compositions were lacking in internal coherency and that 
not infrequently they were overloaded. These things he 
looked upon as grave faults of composition and sought to 
explain them from the manner in which Beethoven went 
about his work, saying that he had always been in the habit 
of noting every musical idea that occurred to him upon a 
bit of paper which he threw into a corner of his room, and 
that after a while there was a considerable pile of the 
memoranda which the maid was not permitted to touch 
when cleaning the room. Now when Beethoven got into a 
mood for work he would hunt a few musical motivi out of 
his treasure-heap which he thought might serve as 
principal and secondary themes for the composition in 
contemplation, and often his selection was not a lucky one. 
I (Tomaschek) did not interrupt the flow of his passionate, 
yet awkward speech, but briefly answered that I was 


unfamiliar with Beethoven’s method of composing but was 
inclined to think that the aberrations occasionally to be 
found in his compositions were to be ascribed to his 
individuality, and that only an unprejudiced and keen 
psychologist, who had had an opportunity to observe 
Beethoven from the beginning of his artistic development 
to its maturity in order gradually to familiarize himself with 
his views on art, could fit himself to give the musical world 
an explanation of the intellectual cross-relationships in 
Beethoven’s glorious works, a thing just as impossible to 
his blind enthusiasts as to his virulent opponents. Gelinek 
may have applied these last words to himself, and not 
incorrectly. 

This conversation took place in 1814, the day after a 
rehearsal of Beethoven’s Symphony in A — the Seventh! 
Gelinek’s pile of little bits of paper in the corner of the 
room, when touched by the wand of truth, resolves itself 
into blank music books, to which his new ideas were 
transferred from the original slight pencil sketches, and 
frequently with two or three words to indicate the kind of 
composition to which they were suited. Divers anecdotes 
are current which pretend to give the origin of some of the 
themes thus recorded and afterwards wrought out, but few 
judicious readers will attach much weight to most of them. 
For although conceptions can sometimes be traced directly 
to their exciting causes, the musical composer can seldom 
say more than that they occurred to him at such a time and 
place — and often not even that. It is certainly not 
improbable that Beethoven’s admirers may have 


questioned him upon this point, as Schindler did upon the 
“Pastoral” Symphony, and that he was able to satisfy them; 
but Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” may be taken as the 
type of most of the current stories, which only need truth to 
make them interesting. 

To return to the sketchbooks — which performed a 
twofold office; being not alone the registers of new 
conceptions, but containing the preliminary studies of the 
instrumental works into which they were wrought out. The 
introduction to the excellent pamphlet, “Ein Skizzenbuch 
von Beethoven, beschrieben und in Auszugen dargestellt 
von Gustav Nottebohm,” though properly confined by him 
to the single book which he was describing, is equally true 
of so many that have been examined with care as to 
warrant its general application. The following extracts may 
be taken as true of the greater part of the sketchbooks: 


How the Sketching Was Done 

Before us (he says) lies a volume in oblong folio (Teatro) 
of 192 pages and bearing 16 staves on each page, and, save 
a few empty places, containing throughout notes and 
sketches in Beethoven’s handwriting for compositions of 
various sorts. The volume is bound in craftsman’s style, 
trimmed, and has a stout pasteboard cover. It was bound 
thus before it was used or received the notes. [Excepting 
the number of pages this description applies to most of the 
true sketchbooks.] The sketches are for the greater part 
one-part; that is, they occupy but a single staff, only 
exceptionally are they on two or more staves. [In some of 
the later books the proportion of sketches in two or more 
parts is much greater than in this.] It is permissible to 
assume in advance that they were written originally and in 
the order in which they follow each other in the 
sketchbook. When a cursory glance over the whole does not 
seem to contradict this assumption, a careful study 
nevertheless compels a modification at times. It is to be 
observed that generally Beethoven began a new page with 
a new composition; and, moreover, that he worked 
alternately or simultaneously at different movements. As a 
result, different groups of sketches are crowded so closely 
together that in order to find room he was obliged to make 
use of spaces which had been left open, and thus eventually 
sketches for the most different compositions had to be 
mixed together and brought into companionship. [In some 
of the books “vi-” not infrequently meets the eye. It was the 
one of Beethoven’s modes of keeping the clue in the 


labyrinth of sketches, being part of the word vide. The 
second syllable, “-de,” can always be found on the same or 
a neighboring page.] “N.B.,” “No. 100,” “No. 500,” “No. 
1000,” etc., and in later sketches “meilleur,” are common, 
all which signs are explained by Schindler as being a 
whimsical mode of estimating the comparative value of 
different musical ideas, or of forms of the same. Again 
Nottebohm continues: In spite of this confused working it is 
plain that Beethoven, as a rule, was conscious from the 
beginning of the goal for which he was striving, that he was 
true to his first concept and carried out the projected form 
to the end. The contrary is also true at times, and the 
sketchbook (like others) disclosed a few instances in which 
Beethoven in the course was led from the form originally 
conceived into another, so that eventually something 
different appeared from what was planned in the first 
instance. (Once more.) In general it may be observed that 
Beethoven in all his work begun in the sketchbook 
proceeded in the most varied manner, and at times reached 
his goal in a direction opposite to that upon which he first 
set out. [At times] the thematic style dominates; the first 
sketch breaks off abruptly with the principal subject and 
the work that follows is confined to transforming and 
reshaping the thematic kernel at first thrown on the paper 
until it appears to be fitted for development; then the same 
process is undertaken with intermediary sections; 
everywhere we find beginnings, never a whole; a whole 
comes before us only outside of the sketchbook, in the 
printed composition where sections which were scattered 


in the sketchbook are brought together. [In other cases] the 
thematic manner is excluded; every sketch is aimed at a 
unity and is complete in itself; the very first one gives the 
complete outline for a section of a movement; those that 
follow are then complete reshapings of the first, as other 
readings directed towards a change in the summary 
character, or a reformation of the whole, an extension of 
the middle sections, etc. Naturally, the majority of the 
sketches do not belong exclusively to either of the two 
tendencies, but hover between them, now leaning toward 
one, now toward the other. 

One readily sees that, when the general plan of a work is 
clear and distinct before the mind, it is quite indifferent in 
what order the various parts are studied; and that 
Beethoven simply adopted the method of many a dramatic 
and other author, who sketches his scenes or chapters not 
in course but as mood, fancy or opportunity dictates. It is 
equally evident that the composer could have half a dozen 
works upon his hands at the same time, not merely without 
disadvantage to any one of them, but to the gain of all, 
since he could turn to one or another as the spirit of 
composition impelled; like the author of a profound literary 
work, who relieves and recreates his mind by varying his 
labors, and executes his grand task all the more 
satisfactorily, because he, from time to time, refreshes 
himself by turning his attention to other and lighter topics. 
When Beethoven writes to Wegeler: “As I am writing now I 
often compose three or four pieces at once,” he could have 
referred only to the preliminary studies of the sketchbooks. 


Sometimes, it is true, works were laid aside incomplete 
after he had begun the task of writing them out in full, and 
finished when occasion demanded; but as a rule his 
practice was quite different, viz.: All the parts of a work 
having been thus studied until he had determined upon the 
form, character and style of every important division and 
subdivision, and recorded the results in his sketchbook by a 
few of the first measures, followed by “etc.” or “and so on,” 
the labor of composition may be said to have been finished, 
and there remained only the task of writing out the clean 
copy of what now existed full and complete in his mind, and 
of making such minor corrections and improvements as 
might occur to him on revision. The manuscripts show that 
these were sometimes very numerous, though they rarely 
extend to any change in the form or to any alteration in the 
grand effect except to heighten it, or render it more 
unexpected or exciting. When upon reflection he was 
dissatisfied with a movement as a whole he seems rarely to 
have attempted its improvement by mere correction, 
choosing rather to discard it at once and compose a new 
one based either upon the same themes or upon entirely 
new motives. The several overtures to “Fidelio” are 
illustrations of both procedures. 

The sketches of the greater part of Beethoven’s songs, 
after the Bonn period, are preserved, and prove with what 
extreme care he wrought out his melodies. The sketchbook 
analysed by Nottebohm affords a curious illustration in 
Matthison’s “Opferlied,” the melody being written out in 
full not less than six times, the theme in substance 


remaining unchanged. Absolute correctness of accent, 
emphasis, rhythm — of prosody, in short — was with him a 
leading object; and various papers, as well as the 
Conversation Books, attest his familiarity with metrical 
signs and his scrupulous obedience to metrical laws. Since 
the shameful mutilation and dispersion of Beethoven’s 
manuscripts at the time of their sale, probably no one 
person has been able to trace and examine half of the 
sketchbooks; still, enough have come under observation 
during the researches for this work to establish with 
reasonable certainty these points: 

I. That each sketchbook was filled in pretty regular 
course from beginning to end before a new one was taken. 

II. That had the collection been kept entire it would have 
afforded the means of determining with a good degree of 
certainty the chronology of most of his instrumental works, 
after coming to Vienna, as to their first conception and 
studies — excluding, of course, those which, in one form or 
another, he brought with him from Bonn. 


III. That the more important vocal compositions were 
studied separately. 

IV. That only from the sketchbooks can an adequate idea 
of the vast fertility of Beethoven’s genius be formed. They 
are in music, like Hawthorne’s “Notebooks” in literature, 
the record of a never ceasing flow of new thoughts and 
ideas, until death sealed the fountain forever. There are 
themes and hints, never used, for all kinds of instrumental 
compositions, from the trifles, which he called “Bagatelles,” 


to symphonies, evidently intended to be as different from 
those we know as they are from each other; and these hints 
are in such numbers, that those which can be traced in the 
published works are perhaps much the smaller proportion 
of the whole. Whoever has the will and opportunity to 
devote an hour or two to an examination of a few of these 
monuments of Beethoven’s inventive genius, will easily 
comprehend the remark which he made near the close of 
his life: “It seems to me that I have just begun to compose!” 


Symptoms of Approaching Deafness 

One topic more demands brief notice before closing this 
chapter. In the “Merrymaking of the Countryfolk” of 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony, at the point where the 
fun grows most fast and furious and the excitement rises to 
its height, an ominous sound, as of distant thunder, gives 
the first faint warning of the coming storm. So in the life of 
the composer at the moment of that highest success and 
prosperity, which we have labored to place vividly before 
the mind of the reader, just when he could first look 
forward with well-grounded confidence to the noblest 
gratification of a musician’s honorable ambition, a new and 
discordant element thrust itself into the harmony of his life. 
This was the symptoms of approaching deafness. His own 
account fixes their appearance in the year 1799; then they 
were Still so feeble and intermittent, as to have caused him 
at first no serious anxiety; but in another year they had 
assumed so much the appearance of a chronic and 
increasing evil, as to compel him to abandon plans for 
travel which he had formed, and for which he was 
preparing himself, with great industry and perseverance, to 
appear in the twofold capacity of virtuoso and composer. 
Instead, therefore, in 1801, of having “long since journeyed 
through half the world,” he, for two years, had been 
confined to Vienna or its immediate vicinity, vainly seeking 
relief from surgeons and physicians. 

It is not difficult to imagine calamities greater than that 
which now threatened Beethoven — as, the loss of sight to 
a Raphael or Rubens in the height of their fame and 


powers; a partial paralysis or other incurable disease of the 
brain cutting short the career of a Shakespeare or Goethe, 
a Bacon or Kant, a Newton or Humboldt. Better the 
untimely fate of a Buckle, than to live long years of 
unavailing regret over the blasted hopes and promise of 
early manhood. In such cases there remains no resource; 
hope itself is dead. But to Beethoven, even if his worst fears 
should prove prophetic and his infirmity at length close all 
prospects of a career as virtuoso and conductor, the field of 
composition still remained open. This he knew, and it saved 
him from utter despair. Who can say that the world has not 
been a gainer by a misfortune which stirred the 
profoundest depths of his being and compelled the 
concentration of all his powers into one direction? 

As the disease made progress and the prospect of relief 
became less, notwithstanding a grief and anxiety which 
caused him such mental agony as even to induce the 
thought of suicide, he so well succeeded in keeping it 
concealed from all but a few intimate and faithful friends, 
that no notice whatever is to be found of it until 1802 
except in papers from his own hand. They form a very 
touching contrast to his letters to other correspondents. 
Neither the head nor the heart is to be envied of the man 
who can read them without emotion. The two most 
important are letters to Wegeler giving full details of his 
case; doubly valuable because they are not merely letters 
to a friend, but an elaborate account of the symptoms and 
medical treatment of his disease, made to a physician of 
high standing who thoroughly understood the constitution 


of the patient. They are therefore alike significant for what 
they contain and for what they omit. No hypothesis as to 
the cause of the evil can be entertained, which is 
discordant with them. Reserving them, however, for their 
proper places in the order of time, a story or two 
inconsistent with them may here be disposed of. 

The so-called Fischoff Manuscript says: 

Theories as to the Loss of Hearing 

In the year 1796, Beethoven, on a hot summer day, came 
greatly overheated to his home, threw open doors and 
windows, disrobed down to his trousers and cooled himself 
in a draft at the open window. The consequence was a 
dangerous sickness which, on his convalescence, settled in 
his organs of hearing, and from this time his deafness 
steadily increased. 

In this passage both the date and the averment are 
irreconcilable with the letters to Wegeler. 

Dr. Weissenbach, in his “Reise zum Congress” (1814), 
gives what appears to be the same story but in fewer 
words. “He (Beethoven) once endured a fearful attack of 
typhus. From this time dates the decay of his nervous 
system, and probably also the, to him, great misfortune of 
the loss of hearing.” Neither a typhus nor a typhoid fever is 
a matter of a few days or weeks if severe; and the 
chronology of our narrative is, to say the least, so far fixed 
and certain as to exclude the possibility of his having 
passed through any very serious illness of that nature since 
he came to Vienna. But it is not at all improbable that, in 
1784 or 1785, he may have been a victim to this frightful 


disorder, and that it may have been the cause of his 
melancholy condition of health at the time of his mother’s 
death, and of the chronic diarrhoea with which he was so 
long troubled. True, there is no record of such an illness; 
but that proves nothing. There is no record that he passed 
through an attack of small-pox, except that which the 
disease left upon his face. 

But the most extraordinary and inexplicable account of 
the origin of his deafness is that given by Beethoven 
himself to the English pianist, Charles Neate, in 1815. Mr. 
Neate was once urging Beethoven to visit England and 
mentioned as a farther inducement the great skill of certain 
English physicians in treating diseases of the ear, assuring 
him that he might cherish hopes of relief. Beethoven 
replied in substance as follows: “No; I have already had all 
sorts of medical advice. I shall never be cured — I will tell 
you how it happened. I was once busy writing an opera — 

Neate: “Fidelio?” 

Beethoven: “No. It was not ‘Fidelio.’ I had a very ill- 
tempered, troublesome primo tenore to deal with. I had 
already written two grand airs to the same text, with which 
he was dissatisfied, and now a third which, upon trial, he 
seemed to approve and took away with him. I thanked the 
stars that I was at length rid of him and sat down 
immediately to a work which I had laid aside for those airs 
and which I was anxious to finish. I had not been half an 
hour at work, when I heard a knock at my door, which I at 
once recognized as that of my primo tenore. I sprang up 
from my table under such an excitement of rage, that, as 


the man entered the room, I threw myself upon the floor as 
they do upon the stage (here B. spread out his arms and 
made a gesture of illustration), coming down upon my 
hands. When I arose I found myself deaf and have been so 
ever since. The physicians say, the nerve is injured.” 

That Beethoven really related this strange story cannot 
be questioned; the word of the venerable Charles Neate to 
the author is sufficient on that point. What is to be thought 
of it, is a very different matter. Here at least it may stand 
without comment. 


Chapter XVIII 


Beethoven's Brothers — His First Concert on His Own Account — Punto and 
the Sonata for Horn — Steibelt Confounded — E. A. Forster and the First 
Quartets — The Septet and First Symphony — Beethoven’s Homes — 
Hoffmeister — Compositions and Publications of 1800. 


It is not easy to conceive upon what ground the opinion 
became current, as it did, that Beethoven in the year 1800 
and for several years to come was still burdened with the 
support of his brothers — young men now respectively in 
their 26th and 24th years. This mistake as to Johann has 
already been exposed. Leaving Ludwig for the first quarter 
of this year doubly busy — having, in addition to his usual 
occupations, his preparations to make for a grand concert 
in April — we turn, for a page, to his brother Carl. 

In the “Hof- und Staats-Schematismus” for the year 
1800, at the end of the list of persons employed in the “K. 
K. Universal-Staatschuldenkasse” are the names of two 
“Praktikanten”; the first is “Mr. Carl v. Beethoven lives in 
the Sterngasse, 484.” In the same publication appears a 
new department or bureau of the above-named office called 
the “K. K. n. ost. Klassen-Steuer-Kasse” and the second of 
the three bureau officers is “Mr. Carl v. Beethoven lives 
unterm Tuchladen, 605.” 

It is not improbable that, while simply “Praktikant,” he 
may have needed occasional pecuniary aid, but his 
preferment to the place of “Kassa-Officier” rendered him 
independent. This appointment is dated March 24th, 1800, 
and gave him a salary of 250 florins. Small as the sum now 


appears, it was amply sufficient, with what he could earn 
by teaching music (and the brother of the great Beethoven 
could have no lack of pupils), to enable him to live 
comfortably. In fact, he was better off than many a 
colleague in the public service, who still with care and 
economy managed to live respectably. It may therefore be 
confidently asserted that Beethoven was henceforth 
relieved of all care on account of Carl, as of Johann, until 
the bankruptcy of the government and Carl’s broken health 
many years later, made fraternal assistance indispensable. 
At the beginning of this year Carl had tried his fortune as 
a composer — but probably with slender profit, since no 
second venture has been discovered. Six minuets, six 
“Deutsche” and six contradances by him are advertised in 
the “Wiener Zeitung” of January 11, in double editions, one 
for clavier and one for two violins and violoncello. The 
concert for which Beethoven had been preparing during 
the winter took place on the 2d of April. It was his first 
public appearance for his own benefit in Vienna, and, so far 
as is known, anywhere except in Prague. All that is now to 
be ascertained in relation to it is contained in the 
advertisement, in the programme, and in a single notice, 
sent to the “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung.” The 
programme, which was in the possession of Madame van 
Beethoven (widow of the composer’s nephew) is as follows: 
To-day, Wednesday, April 2nd, 1800, Herr Ludwig van 
Beethoven will have the honor to give a grand concert for 
his benefit in the Royal Imperial Court Theatre beside the 
Burg. The pieces which will be performed are the following: 


1. A grand symphony by the late Chapelmaster Mozart. 

2. An aria from “The Creation” by the Princely 
Chapelmaster Herr Haydn, sung by Mlle. Saal. 

3. A grand Concerto for the Pianoforte, played and 
composed by Herr Ludwig van Beethoven. 

4. A Septet, most humbly and obediently dedicated to 
Her Majesty the Empress, and composed by Herr Ludwig 
van Beethoven for four stringed and three wind- 
instruments, played by Messrs. Schuppanzigh, Schreiber, 
Schindlecker, Bar, Nickel, Matauschek and Dietzel. 

5. A Duet from Haydn’s “Creation,” sung by Mr. and 
Mlle. Saal. 

6. Herr Ludwig van Beethoven will improvise on the 
pianoforte. 

7. A new grand symphony with complete orchestra, 
composed by Herr Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Tickets for boxes and stalls are to be had of Herr van 
Beethoven at his lodgings in the Tiefen Graben, No. 241, 
third storey, and of the box-keeper. 

Prices of admission are as usual. 

The beginning is at half-past 6 o’clock. 


The correspondent of the “Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung” described the concert as the most interesting 
affair of its kind given for a long time, said the new 
concerto had “many beauties, especially in the first two 
movements,” praised the “taste and feeling” exhibited in 
the Septet, and in the Symphony found “much art, novelty 
and wealth of ideas”; but, he continues: “unfortunately 


there was too much use of the wind-instruments, so that 
the music sounded more as if written for a military band 
than an orchestra.” The rest of the notice is devoted to 
scolding the band for inattention to the conductor. Which of 
the pianoforte Concertos Beethoven played on this occasion 
is nowhere intimated. The Symphony in C soon became 
known throughout Germany; while the Septet achieved a 
sudden popularity so widely extended and enduring as at 
length to become an annoyance to the composer. 

A Public Concert with Punto 

Before the month was out Beethoven again played in 
public in a concert given by Johann Stich, known as Punto. 
This Bohemian virtuoso, after several years of wandering, 
had lately come to Vienna from Paris, via Munich. As a 
performer upon the horn he was unrivalled by any 
predecessor or contemporary; but as a composer he was 
beneath criticism. Beethoven’s delight in any one whose 
skill afforded him new experience of the powers and 
possible effects of any orchestral instrument is known to 
the reader. Nothing more natural, therefore, than his 
readiness to compose a sonata for himself and Punto to be 
played at the latter’s concert on April 18th. Ries informs us 
that “though the concert was announced with the Sonata 
the latter was not yet begun. Beethoven began the work the 
day before the performance and it was ready for the 
concert.” His habit of merely sketching his own part and of 
trusting to his memory and the inspiration of the moment, 
even when producing his grand Concertos in public, 
probably rendered him good service on this occasion. The 


“Allgemeine Musikzeitung” (III, 704) preserves also the 
interesting fact that owing to the enthusiastic applause the 
Sonata was immediately repeated. 

April 27th was the anniversary of the day on which 
Maximilian Franz entered Bonn to assume the duties of 
Elector and Archbishop. Sixteen years had passed and on 
this day he, with a small retinue, again entered Vienna. He 
took refuge “in an Esterhazy villa in a suburb,” while the 
small chateau near which now stands the railway station at 
Hetzendorf, behind Schonbrunn Garden, was preparing for 
his residence; whither he soon removed, and where for the 
present we leave him. 

At the end of February or early in March, the charlatan 
Daniel Steibelt gave a concert in Prague which brought him 
in 1800 florins, and in April or May, “having finished his 
speculation, he went to Vienna, his purse filled with ducats, 
where he was knocked in the head by the pianist 
Beethoven,” says Tomaschek. Ries relates how: 

When Steibelt came to Vienna with his great name, some 
of Beethoven’s friends grew alarmed lest he do injury to the 
latter’s reputation. Steibelt did not visit him; they met first 
time one evening at the house of Count Fries, where 
Beethoven produced his new Trio in B-flat major for 
Pianoforte, Clarinet and Violoncello (O), for the first time. 
There is no opportunity for particular display on the part of 
the pianist in this Trio. Steibelt listened to it with a sort of 
condescension, uttered a few compliments to Beethoven 
and felt sure of his victory. He played a Quintet of his own 
composition, improvised, and made a good deal of effect 


with his tremolos, which were then something entirely new. 
Beethoven could not be induced to play again. A week later 
there was again a concert at Count Fries’s; Steibelt again 
played a quintet which had a good deal of success. He also 
played an improvisation (which had, obviously, been 
carefully prepared) and chose the same theme on which 
Beethoven had written variations in his Trio. This incensed 
the admirers of Beethoven and him; he had to go to the 
pianoforte and improvise. He went in his usual (I might say, 
ill-bred) manner to the instrument as if half-pushed, picked 
up the violoncello part of Steibelt’s quintet in passing, 
placed it (intentionally?) upon the stand upside down and 
with one finger drummed a theme out of the first few 
measures. Insulted and angered he improvised in such a 
manner that Steibelt left the room before he finished, 
would never again meet him and, indeed, made it a 
condition that Beethoven should not be invited before 
accepting an offer. 

It was, and still is, the custom at Vienna for all whose 
vocations and pecuniary circumstances render it possible, 
to spend all or some portion of the summer months in the 
country. The aristocracies of birth and wealth retire to their 
country-seats, live in villas for the season or join the 
throngs at the great watering-places; other classes find 
refuge in the villages and hamlets which abound in the 
lovely environs of the city, where many a neat cottage is 
built for their use and where the peasants generally have a 
Spare room or two, cleanly kept and neatly furnished. 
Beethoven’s habit of escaping from town during the hot 


months was, therefore, nothing peculiar to him. We have 
reached the point whence, with little if any interruption, 
Beethoven can be followed from house to house, in city and 
country, through the rest of his life; a matter of great value 
in fixing the true dates of important letters and determining 
the chronology of his life and works — but for the first 
seven years the record is very incomplete. 

Various Dwelling Places in Vienna 

Carl Holz told Jahn: “He (Beethoven) lived at first in a 
little attic-room in the house of the book-binder Strauss in 
the Alservorstadt, where he had a miserable time.” This is 
one of the facts which an inquisitive young man like Holz 
would naturally learn of the master during the short period 
when he was his factotum. This attic-room must have been 
soon changed for the room “on the ground-floor” 
mentioned in a previous chapter. An undated note of van 
Swieten is directed to Beethoven at “No. 45 Alsergasse, at 
Prince Lichnowsky’s”; but in the Vienna directory for 1804 
no street is so named, and the only number 45 in the 
“Alsergrund” is in the Lammelgasse, property of Georg 
Musial; but Prince Josef Lichnowsky is named as owner of 
No. 125 in the Hauptstrasse of that suburb. This was the 
same house; it had merely changed numbers. The site is 
now occupied by the house No. 30 Alserstrasse. Thence 
Beethoven went as a guest to the house occupied by Prince 
Lichnowsky. In May, 1795, Beethoven, in advertising the 
Trios, O, gives the “residence of the author” as the 
“Ogylisches Haus in the Kreuzgasse behind the Minorite 
church, No. 35 in the first storey”; but that is no reason to 


think that Prince Lichnowsky then lived there. Where 
Beethoven was during the next few years has not been 
ascertained, but, as has been seen by the concert bill on a 
preceding page, he was during the winter of 1799-1800 in 
the Tiefen Graben “in a very high and narrow house,” as 
Czerny wrote to F. Luib. For the summer of 1800, he took 
quarters for himself and servant in one of those houses in 
Unter-Dobling, an hour’s walk, perhaps, from town, to 
which the readiest access is by the bridge over the brook 
on the North side of the Dobling hospital for the insane. 
The wife of a distinguished Vienna advocate occupied with 
her children another part of the same house. One of these 
children was Grillparzer, afterward famous as a poet. The 
zeal with which Beethoven at this period labored to perfect 
his pianoforte playing, and his dislike to being listened to, 
have been already noted. Madame Grillparzer was a lady of 
fine taste and culture, fond of music and therefore able to 
appreciate the skill of her fellow-lodger, but ignorant of his 
aversion to listeners. Her son, in 1861, still remembered 
Beethoven’s incessant practice and his mother’s habit of 
standing outside her own door to enjoy his playing. This 
continued for some time; but one day Beethoven sprang 
from the instrument to the door, opened it, looked out to 
see if any one was listening, and unfortunately discovered 
the lady. From that moment he played no more. Madame 
Grillparzer, thus made aware of his sensitiveness on this 
point, informed him through his servant that thenceforth 
her door into the common passageway should be kept 


locked, and she and her family would solely use another. It 
was Of no avail; Beethoven played no more. 

Another authentic and characteristic anecdote can 
belong only to this summer. There lived in a house hard by 
a peasant of no very good reputation, who had a daughter 
remarkably beautiful, but also not of the best fame. 
Beethoven was greatly captivated by her and was in the 
habit of stopping to gaze at her when he passed by where 
she was at work in farmyard or field. She, however, made 
no return of his evident liking and only laughed at his 
admiration. On one occasion the father was arrested for 
engaging in a brawl and imprisoned. Beethoven took the 
man’s part and went to the magistrates to obtain his 
release. Not succeeding, he became angry and abusive, and 
in the end would have been arrested for his impertinence 
but for the strong representations made by some, who 
knew him, of his position in society and of the high rank, 
influence and power of his friends. 

Throughout this period of Beethoven’s life, each summer 
is distinguished by some noble composition, completed, or 
nearly so, so that on his return to the city it was ready for 
revision and his copyist. Free from the demands of society, 
his time was his own; his fancy was quickened, his 
inspiration strengthened, in field and forest labor was a 
delight. The most important work of the master bears in his 
own hand the date, 1800, and may reasonably be supposed 
to have been the labor of this summer. It is the Concerto in 
C minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra, O. 

Dolezalek and Hoffmeister 


At the approach of autumn Beethoven returned to his old 
quarters in the Tiefen Graben. In this year Krumpholz 
introduced to him Johann Emanuel (possibly Johann 
Nepomuk Emanuel) Dolezalek, a young man of 20 years, 
born in Chotieborz in Bohemia, who had come to Vienna to 
take lessons from Albrechtsberger. He played the 
pianoforte and violoncello, was a capable musician, in his 
youth a rather popular composer of Bohemian songs and 
then, for half a century, one of the best teachers in the 
capital. Toward the close of his life he was frequently 
occupied with the arrangement of private concerts, chiefly 
quartet parties, for Prince Czartoryski and other prominent 
persons. As long as he lived he was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Beethoven, and enjoyed the friendship of the composer 
till his death. Among his observations are the statements 
concerning the hatred of Beethoven felt by the Vienna 
musicians already noted. KoZeluch, he relates, threw the C 
minor Trio at his (Dolezalek’s) feet when the latter played it 
to him. Speaking of Beethoven, Kozeluch said to Haydn: 
“We would have done that differently, wouldn’t we, Papa?” 
and Haydn answered, smilingly, “Yes, we would have done 
that differently.” Haydn, says Dolezalek, could not quite 
reconcile himself with Beethoven’s music. It was Dolezalek 
who witnessed the oft-told scene in the Swan tavern when 
Beethoven insisted on paying without having eaten. 

One of the most prolific and popular composers whom 
Beethoven found in Vienna was Franz Anton Hoffmeister, 
“Chapelmaster and R. I. licensed Music, Art and Book 
Seller.” He was an immigrant from the Neckar valley and 


(born 1754) much older than Beethoven, to whom he had 
extended a warm sympathy and friendship, doubly valuable 
from his somewhat similar experience as a young student in 
Vienna. This is evident from the whole tone of their 
correspondence. In 1800, Hoffmeister left Vienna and in 
Leipzig formed a copartnership with Ambrosius Kuhnel, 
organist of the Electoral Saxon Court Chapel, and 
established a publishing house there, still retaining his 
business in Vienna. As late as December 5, 1800, his 
signature is as above given; but on the 1st of January, 1801, 
the advertisements in the public press announce the firm of 
“Hoffmeister and Kuhnel, Bureau de Musique in Leipzig.” 
Since 1814 the firm name has been C. F. Peters. Knowing 
Beethoven personally and so intimately, it is alike 
creditable to the talents of the one and the taste and 
appreciation of the other that Hoffmeister, immediately 
upon organizing his new publishing house, should have 
asked him for manuscripts. To his letter he received an 
answer dated Dec. 15, 1800, in which Beethoven says: 

... Per primo you must know that I am very sorry that 
you, my dear brother in music, did not earlier let me know 
something (of your doings) so that I might have marketed 
my quartets with you, as well as many other pieces which I 
have sold, but if Mr. Brother is as conscientious as many 
other honest engravers who grave us poor composers to 
death, you will know how to derive profit from them when 
they appear. I will now set forth in brief what Mr. Brother 
can have from me. I™ a Septet per il Violino, Viola, 
Violoncello, Contrabasso, Clarinetto, Corno, Fagotto — tutti 


obligati. (I cannot write anything not obligato for I came 
into this world with an obligato accompaniment.) This 
Septet has pleased greatly. For more frequent use the three 
wind-instruments, namely Fagotto, Clarinetto and Corno 
might be transcribed for another violin, viola and 
violoncello. II° A grand Symphony for full orchestra. III° A 
Concerto for pianoforte which I do not claim to be one of 
my best, as well as another one which will be published 
here by Mollo (this for the information of the Leipzig 
critics) because I am for the present keeping the better 
ones for myself until I make a tour; but it will not disgrace 
you to publish it. IV° A grand Solo Sonata. That is all that I 
can give you at this moment. A little later you may have a 
Quintet for stringed instruments as well as, probably, 
Quartets and other things which I have not now with me. In 
your reply you might set the prices and as you are neither a 
Jew nor an Italian, nor I either one or the other, we shall no 
doubt come to an understanding. 

The First String Quartets 

The reference to the Quartets, O, in this letter, taken in 
connection with the apologies for long delay in writing, 
indicates conclusively enough that at least the first set, the 
first three, had been placed in the hands of Mollo and Co. 
early in the autumn, and it is barely possible, not probable, 
that they had already been issued from the press. The 
importance of these Quartets in the history both of 
Beethoven and of chamber music renders very desirable 
more definite information upon their origin and dates of 
composition than the incomplete, unsatisfactory and not 


always harmonious data already known, afford. The original 
manuscripts appear to have been lost. 

Von Lenz quotes in his “Critical Catalogue of Beethoven’s 
Works” an anecdote from a pamphlet printed at Dorpat in 
which is related: 

After Beethoven had composed his well-known String 
Quartet in F major he played for his friend (Amenda) (on 
the pianoforte?) the glorious Adagio (D minor, 9-8 time) and 
asked him what thought had been awakened by it. “It 
pictured for me the parting of two lovers,” was the answer. 
“Good!” remarked Beethoven, “I thought of the scene in the 
burial vault in ‘Romeo and Juliet’.” 

This Quartet existed, then, before Amenda left Vienna. 
Czerny says in his notes for Jahn: “Of the first six Violin 
Quartets that in D major, No. 3 in print, was the very first 
composed by Beethoven. On the advice of Schuppanzigh he 
called that in F major No. 1, although it was composed 
later.” Ries confirms this: “Of his Violin Quartets, O, he 
composed that in D major first of all. That in F major, which 
now precedes it, was originally the third.” Nota bene that 
neither Czerny nor Ries spoke from personal observation at 
the time of composition; they must both have learned the 
fact from Beethoven himself, or, more probably, from dates 
on the original manuscripts. A criticism of three quartets 
which appeared in the “Allg. Mus. Zeitung” in 1799, which 
failed to give the name of the composer, has been applied 
by some writers (by Langhans in his History of Music, for 
instance) to Beethoven’s O; but erroneously. They were the 
works of Emanuel Aloys Forster (born January 26, 1748, in 


Neurath, Upper Silesia, died November 12, 1823, in 
Vienna), a musician who was so highly esteemed by 
Beethoven that, on one occasion at least, he called him his 
“old master.” The phrase can easily be interpreted to mean 
that Beethoven found instruction in Forster’s chamber 
music which he heard at the soirées of Prince Lichnowsky 
and other art-patrons. Forster’s compositions, not many of 
which have been preserved in print, are decidedly 
Beethovenish in character. His eldest son, who in 1870 was 
still living in Trieste, remembered Beethoven perfectly well 
from 1803 to 1813, and communicated to the author of this 
biography some reminiscences well worth preserving. It is 
known from other sources that Beethoven, after the 
retirement of Albrechtsberger, considered Forster to be the 
first of all the Vienna teachers of counterpoint and 
composition, and this is confirmed by the son’s statement 
that it was on Beethoven’s advice that he sent to press the 
compendious “Anleitung zum Generalbass” which Breitkopf 
and Hartel published in 1805. A year or two later, Count 
Rasoumowsky applied to Beethoven for instruction in 
musical theory and especially in quartet composition. 
Beethoven absolutely refused, but so strongly 
recommended his friend Forster, that the latter was 
engaged. Forster’s dwelling in all those years was a 
favorite resort of the principal composers and dilettanti. 
Thither came Beethoven; Zmeskall, a very precise 
gentleman with abundant white hair; Schuppanzigh, a short 
fat man with a huge belly; Weiss, tall and thin; Linke, the 
lame violoncellist, Henry Eppinger, the Jewish violin 


dilettante, the youthful Mayseder, J. N. Hummel, and 
others. The regular periods of these quartet meetings were 
Sunday at noon, and the evening of Thursday; but 
Beethoven in those years often spent other evenings with 
Forster, “when the conversation usually turned upon 
musical theory and composition.” Notwithstanding the wide 
difference in their ages (22 years), their friendship was 
cordial and sincere. The elder not only appreciated and 
admired the genius of the younger, but honored him as a 
man; and spoke of him as being not only a great musical 
composer, but, however at times rough in manner and 
harsh, even rude, in speech, of a most honorable and noble 
nature. Add to all this the fact, that Beethoven in later 
years recommended Forster to pupils as his own “old 
master,” and it is no forced and unnatural inference, that 
he (Beethoven) had studied quartet composition with him, 
as he had counterpoint with Albrechtsberger, and operatic 
writing with Salieri. Nor is this inference weakened — it is 
rather strengthened — by some points in what now follows: 

The earliest mention of a string quartet in connection 
with Beethoven is that proposal by Count Appony cited 
from Wegeler which led to no instant result. Then comes a 
passage from a letter to Amenda: “Do not give your Quartet 
to anybody, because I have greatly changed it, having 
learned how to write quartets properly.” Had he learned 
from study under Forster? 

Sketches for the First Quartets 

The original manuscripts’ being lost, further 
chronological notices concerning them must be sought for 


in the sketchbooks. Here Nottebohm comes to our 
assistance. In the Petter collection at Vienna there are 
sketches for the last movement of the G major Quartet, the 
last movement of the B-flat Quartet (among them one which 
was discarded), both deviating from the printed form more 
or less, and one for the last movement of the F major 
Quartet, this approaching pretty closely the ultimate form; 
thus this quartet was farther advanced than the others. 
Associated with this sketch are sketches for the Sonata in 
B-flat, O, and for the easy Variations in G major which were 
begun while work was in progress on the last movement of 
the Quartet in G. Beethoven worked simultaneously on the 
first movement of O and the scherzo of the first Quartet; 
while working on the last movement of the Quartet in B-flat 
the rondo of the Sonata was begun. The sketches date from 
1799 and 1800. Inasmuch as they occur before those for 
the Horn Sonata, which was composed very hurriedly and 
performed on April 18, 1800, the sketches were doubtless 
written earlier. One of the variations of the Quartet in A 
major was sketched much earlier — in 1794 or 1795. A 
little sketch for the first movement of the F major Quartet 
found beside sketches for the Violin Sonata, O, no doubt 
belongs to the revised form of the Quartet. In a sketchbook 
formerly in the possession of Grassnick in Berlin, there are 
sketches for the Quartet in D major which are near the 
ultimate form, except that there is a different theme for the 
last movement. Then comes a beginning in G major 
inscribed “Quartet 2,” the germ of the theme of the second 
Quartet. There was, therefore, at the time no second 


Quartet, and that in D is the first. There follows “Der Kuss,” 
sketches for the “Opferlied,” the Rondo in G major, O, No. 
2, to a passage from Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” to Gellert’s 
“Meine Lebenszeit verstreicht,” in G minor to an 
intermezzo for pianoforte, to the revised form of the B-flat 
Concerto (which he played in Prague in 1798), and to 
various songs. The indications are, therefore, that the 
sketches were written in 1798. Then come sketches for the 
variations on “Anleitung zum Generalbass,” which 
originated and were published in the beginning of 1799, 
and after them extended sketches for the first movement of 
the F major Quartet, of which those belonging to the first 
movement are in an advanced stage, those for the second 
movement less so. A few sketches for a “third” quartet 
(thus specified) which were not used show that there was 
no third at the time; therefore, the Quartet in F is the 
second and was planned in 1799. Another sketchbook 
contains the continuation of the sketches for the F major 
Quartet, and, indeed, for all the movements; then an 
unused sketch for a “third” quartet (still not yet in 
existence), then to two songs by Goethe (one “Ich denke 
dein”), then to the movements of the G major Quartet, 
which is thus indicated to have been the third (the 
intermezzo in the second movement was conceived later), 
further sketches for the A major Quartet, which, it follows, 
was the fourth. Among these sketches are others for the 
Septet and the Variations on “Kind, willst du ruhig 
schlafen?” which appeared in December in 1799, and was 
therefore not composed earlier. All these sketches date 


from 1798 and 1799; but the Quartets were not finished. In 
an unused sketch for the Adagio of the quartet in F occur 
the words: “Les derniers soupirs,” which confirm the story 
told by Amenda. The continuation of the G major Quartet 
dates to 1800. Up to now no sketches for the Quartet in C 
minor have been found. 

The results of this chronological investigation may be 
summed up as follows: The composition of the Quartets was 
begun in 1798, that in D, the third, being first undertaken. 
This was followed by that in F and soon after, or 
simultaneously, work was begun on that in G, which was 
originally designed as the second; but, as that in F was 
completed earlier, this was designated as the second by 
Beethoven, and that in G became in point of time the third. 
The Quartet in F was finished in its original shape by June 
25, 1799, on which day he gave it to Amenda; he revised it 
later. Whether or not this was also done with the others 
cannot be said; there is no evidence. The remark made in 
1801, that he had just learned to write quartets, need not 
be read as meaning that he had formal instruction from 
Forster, but is amply explained by his practice on the six 
Quartets; yet Forster may have influenced him strongly. He 
then wrote the one in A (now No. 5), intending it to be the 
fourth; in this he seems to have made use of a motif 
invented at an earlier period. The Quartets in B-flat and C 
minor followed, the latter being, perhaps, the last. The 
definitive elaboration of the Quartets lasted certainly until 
1800, possibly until 1801. The Quartets then appeared in 
two sets from the press of Mollo. It is likely that the first 


three, at least, were in the hands of the publisher before 
the end of 1800, as is proved by the letter to Hoffmeister. 
The first three appeared in the summer of 1801 and were 
advertised as on sale by Nageli in Zurich already in July; 
they were mentioned in the “Allg. Musik. Zeitung” on 
August 26, and in Spazier’s “Zeitung fur die Elegante 
Welt.” In October of the same year the last three appeared 
and Mollo advertised them in the “Wiener Zeitung” of 
October 28. The Quartets are dedicated to Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

Notice of a valuable present to Beethoven from his 
lenient and generous patron, Prince Carl Lichnowsky, 
naturally connects itself with the story of the Quartets — a 
gift thus described by Alois Fuchs, formerly violinist in the 
Imperial Court Orchestra, under date of December 2, 1846: 

Beethoven’s Quartet of Instruments 

Ludwig van Beethoven owned a complete quartet of 
excellent Italian instruments given to him by his princely 
patron and friend Lichnowsky at the suggestion of the 
famous quartet-player Schuppanzigh. I am in a position to 
describe each of the instruments in detail. 

1. A violin made by Joseph Guarnerius in Cremona in the 
year 1718 is now in the possession of Mr. Karl Holz, 
director of the Concerts spirituels in Vienna. 

2. The second violin (which was offered for sale) was 
made by Nicholas Amati in the year 1667, and was in the 
possession of Dr. Ohmeyer, who died recently in Hutteldorf; 
it has been purchased by Mr. Huber. 


3. The viola, made by Vincenzo Ruger in 1690, is also the 
property of Mr. Karl Holz. 


4. The violoncello, an Andreas Guarnerius of the year 
1712, is in the possession of Mr. P. Wertheimber of Vienna. 

The seal of Beethoven has been impressed under the 
neck of each instrument and on the back of each Beethoven 
scratched a big B, probably for the purpose of protecting 
himself against an exchange. The instruments are all well 
preserved and in good condition. The most valuable one, 
without question, is the violin by Joseph Guarnerius, which 
is distinguished by extraordinary power of tone, for which, 
indeed, Mr. Holz has refused an offer of 1000 florins. 

The four instruments were bought by Peter Th. Jokits in 
1861, who gave them to the Royal Library at Berlin. 
Beethoven received them from Lichnowsky certainly before 
1802, but in what year is unknown. Another proof of the 
Prince’s regard and generosity, however, belongs to this, 
namely, an annuity of 600 florins to be continued until the 
composer should find some suitable permanent 
employment. 


The only known publication of the year 1800 is the Rondo 
in G major, O, No. 2, which came from the press of Simrock. 
As for the compositions of the year it is safe to assume that 
Beethoven put the finishing touches to the first Symphony, 
the Septet, O, and the Quartets, O. Furthermore, there can 
be little doubt but that the Sonata for Horn, O, the 
Pianoforte Sonata, O, the Concerto in C minor, and the 


Variations for Four Hands on the melody of the song “Ich 
denke dein,” belong to this year. The “Variations trés 
faciles” on an original theme in G were sketched and 
probably completed. The only chronological clues to the 
Horn Sonata are the date of its first performance, April 18, 
1800, and the anecdote by Ries concerning the rapid 
completion of the work. No sketches have been found and 
nothing is known of the autograph; but according to 
Nottebohm the beginning of a clean copy of the Adagio is to 
be found among the sketches for the Sonatas O and 23. 
Punto was still in Munich in 1800, and since the work 
seems assuredly to have been designed for him, there is 
equal certainty that it was composed in that year. It was 
published by Mollo in March, 1801. The Septet, for four 
strings and three wind-instruments, dedicated to the 
Empress Maria Theresia, was played at the concert at 
which the Symphony in C major was brought forward, April 
2, 1800; but it had been heard previously in the house of 
Prince Schwarzenberg. Inasmuch as sketches for it are 
found among those for the Quartets, specially the one in A 
major, which belong to the year 1799, its inception may be 
placed in that year, though it was probably finished in 1800 
shortly before its performance. There is no date on the 
autograph. It was offered to Hoffmeister in the letter of 
December 15, 1800, and was published by him in 1802. The 
Septet speedily won great popularity and was frequently 
transcribed. Hoffmeister had an arrangement for string 
quintet which he advertised on August 18, 1802. Ries 
thought that Beethoven had made it, but he was in error; 


nevertheless, Beethoven gave Hoffmeister permission to 
publish an arrangement in which strings were substituted 
for the wind-instruments, and himself transcribed it as a 
pianoforte trio with violin or clarinet ad lib. This 
arrangement was made as a tribute of gratitude from the 
composer to his new physician, Dr. Johann Schmidt. The 
doctor played the violin and his daughter the pianoforte, 
both fairly well, and Beethoven arranged his popular piece 
for family use and, as was customary at the time, gave Dr. 
Schmidt the exclusive possession of the music for a year. 
The theme of the minuet in the Septet was borrowed 
from the Pianoforte Sonata, O, No. 2, but its treatment is 
original. There has been considerable controversy without 
absolutely definitive result touching the melody which is 
varied in the Andante. Kretschmer, in his “Deutsche 
Volkslieder” (Berlin, 1838; Vol. I, No. 102, ), prints the 
melody in connection with a Rhenish folksong (“Ach 
Schiffer, lieber Schiffer”), and there is a tradition that 
Czerny said that it was taken by Beethoven from that 
source. Nottebohm offers evidence deserving of 
consideration that the melody is a folktune; but Ries and 
Wegeler, who lived on the Rhine, had nothing to say on the 
subject. Erk and Bohme (“Deutscher Liederhort,” Vol. I, ) 
publish folksongs dealing with the legend which is at the 
base of “Ach Schiffer, lieber Schiffer,” but the melody of the 
Andante is not to be found among them, and Bohme gives it 
as his opinion that the song printed by Kretschmer was 
written to Beethoven’s melody by Kretschmer’s 
collaborator Zuccalmaglio. It is not likely that the melody, 


had it lived in the mouths of the people, would have 
escaped so industrious a collector as Erk, who, moreover, 
was a native of the Rhine country. The evidence would 
seem to indicate that the melody was original with 
Beethoven. 

Compositions Sketched in 1800 

The Pianoforte Sonata in B-flat, O, also belongs to this 
year, as appears from the fact that it was offered to 
Hoffmeister in the letter of December 15. It was still in an 
unfinished state on the completion of the Sonata for Horn, 
as is shown by the circumstance that sketches of it are 
mingled with a fair transcript of a passage from the latter 
work. There are also sketches for O, among those for the 
Quartet in B-flat, O, No. 6, and the later movements of the 
Quartet in F — no doubt the revision. The sketches 
therefore belong to the year 1800, but may date back to 
1799, from which it would appear that Beethoven worked 
an unusually long time on the Sonata. The principal labor 
was performed most likely in the summer of 1800, which 
Beethoven spent at Unterdobling. It was published in 1802 
by Hoffmeister and Kuhnel. Sketches from the “Six Easy 
Variations” are found amongst some for the last movement 
of the Quartet in G, which seem to be nearly finished. Again 
we can fix the year as 1799 or 1800. Of special importance 
is the fact that the theme of the Variations is the same as 
the first episode of the rondo of the Sonata in B-flat, and 
the circumstance that the sketches are of almost the same 
date indicates that the identity was not accidental. The 


Variations were advertised as new by Traeg on December 
16, 1800. 

The Variations in D for four hands on the melody of 
Goethe’s poem, “Ich denke dein,” were conceived at 
practically the same time as those just described. 
Beethoven at first intended to give each stanza a separate 
setting, and to this end made two sketches, which are 
associated with the Quartet sketches and belong to the 
year 1799. He then took the melody of the first stanza as a 
theme for variations for four hands in the same year and 
wrote them into the autograph album of two sisters, the 
countesses Therese Brunswick and Josephine Deym. On 
September 22, 1803, he offered them to Hoffmeister in the 
place of the Trio Variations, O, with the remark that he 
considered them better than the latter. Hoffmeister, 
however, published the Trio Variations (in 1804). The 
Variations in D were not published until the beginning of 
1805, and were described as having been written in 1800 
for the two countesses mentioned, and dedicated to them. 

An autograph preserved in the Royal Library in Berlin 
contains four of the variations on “Ich denke dein,” an 
Adagio in F major noted on four staves (three with treble, 
one with the bass clef), a Scherzo in G major, % time, and 
an Allegro in G major, 2/4. Albert Kopfermann, who 
published the Adagio for the first time in No. 12, Vol. I, of 
“Die Musik,” considers, no doubt correctly, that the three 
compositions were written for an automatic musical 
instrument. Though the number of new compositions 
produced in 1800 was small, attention must be directed to 


the fact that the revision and completion of works for 
publication, together with the planning of new works, gave 
a deal of occupation to Beethoven. Amongst the 
compositions made ready for the printer were the Quartets, 
which were not ready till near the end of the year. To them 
must be added the Sonata in E-flat, O, No. 1, and the 
Concerto in C minor, the autograph of which distinctly 
bears the date 1800. It is certain, moreover, that Beethoven 
began working on “Prometheus” in this year, and the 
summer must have been a busy one for him. 


Chapter XIX 


The Year 1801 — Concerts for Wounded Soldiers — Vigano and the Ballet 
“Prometheus” — Stephan von Breuning — Hetzendorf— “Christus am Olberg” 
— Compositions and Publications of the Year — The Funeral March in the 
Sonata, O — The “Moonlight” Sonata — The Quintet, O. 


The tone of Beethoven’s correspondence and the many 
proofs of his untiring industry during the winter 1800-1 and 
early part of the succeeding spring, suggest a mind at ease, 
rejoicing in the exercise of its powers, and a body glowing 
with vigorous health. But for his own words to Wegeler: “I 
have been really miserable this winter,” the passing 
allusions to ill health in his replies to Hoffmeister’s letters 
would merely impress the reader as being half-groundless 
apologies for lack of punctuality in writing. This chapter 
will exhibit the young master both as he appeared to the 
public and as he showed himself in confidential intercourse 
to the few in whose presence he put aside the mask and 
laid open his heart; and will, therefore, it is believed, be 
found fully to justify what has been said of his heroic 
energy, courage and endurance under a trouble of no 
ordinary nature. 

In the beginning of the year he wrote to Hoffmeister as 
follows under date “January 15 (or thereabouts), 1801”: 

... Your enterprises delight me also and I wish that if 
works of art ever bring profit that it might go to real artists 
instead of mere shopkeepers. 

The fact that you purpose to publish the works of 
Sebastian Bach does good to my heart which beats only for 


the lofty and magnificent art of this patriarch of harmony, 
and I hope soon to see them in vigorous sale. I hope, as 
soon as golden peace has been declared, to be helpful in 
many ways, especially if you offer the works for 
subscription. 


As regards our real business, since you ask it I meet your 
wishes by offering you the following items: Septet 
(concerning which I have already written you), 20 ducats; 
Symphony, 20 ducats; Grand Solo Sonata — Allegro, 
Adagio, Minuetto, Rondo — 20 ducats. This Sonata is a tidy 
piece of work (hat sich gewaschen), my dearest Mr. 
Brother. 

Now for an explanation: You will wonder, perhaps, that I 
have made no distinction here between Sonata, Septet and 
Symphony. I have done this because I have learned that a 
septet or symphony has a smaller sale than a sonata, 
though a symphony ought unquestionably to be worth 
more. (N. B. The Septet consists of a short introductory 
Adagio, then Allegro, Adagio, Minuetto, Andante with 
variations, Minuetto again, a short Adagio introduction and 
then Presto.) I put the price of the Concerto at only 10 
ducats because, as I have already written, I do not give it 
out as one of my best. I do not think the amount excessive 
on the whole; I have tried, at least, to make the price as 
moderate as possible for you. As regards the bill of 
exchange you may, since you leave the matter to me, issue 
it to Geimuller or Schuller. The whole sum amounts to 70 
ducats for the four works. I do not understand any money 


except Viennese ducats; how many thalers in gold that 
amounts to does not concern me, I being a really bad 
negotiator and mathematician. 

This disposes of the disagreeable (saure) business; I call 
it so because I wish things were different in the world. 
There ought to be only one art warehouse in the world to 
which an artist would only need to carry his art-works to 
take away with him whatever he needed; as it is one must 
be half tradesman; and how we adjust ourselves — good 
God! — that is what I again call disagreeable. As regards 
the L... O..., let them talk; they will certainly never make 
anybody immortal by their twaddle, and as little will they 
rob anybody of immortality to whom Apollo has decreed it. 

Benefit Concerts for Wounded Soldiers 

The next letter requires a word of introduction. That 
military campaign which included the disastrous field of 
Hohenlinden (December 3, 1800), had filled the hospitals at 
Vienna, and among the various means of raising funds for 
the benefit of the wounded, was a series of public concerts. 
The two in which they reached their climax took place in 
the large Ridotto room (Redouten-Saal) of the imperial 
palace. The one arranged by Baron von Braun as Director 
of the Court Opera, was a performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation” conducted by the composer, on January 16th; 
the other was arranged by Mme. Frank (Christine 
Gerhardi) for January 30th. That lady, Mme. Galvani 
(Magdalena Willmann) and Herr Simoni were the singers, 
Beethoven and Punto the instrumental solo performers; 
Haydn directed two of his own symphonies, Paér and Conti 


directed the orchestra in the accompaniments to the vocal 
music. In the first public announcement printed in the 
“Wiener Zeitung” the only artist mentioned was “the 
famous amateur singer Frau von Frank, née Gerhardi,” as 
the giver of the concert. This called out from Beethoven the 
following letter: 

Pour Madame de Frank. 

I think it my duty, best of women, to ask you not to 
permit your husband again in the second announcement of 
our concert to forget that those who contribute their 
talents to the same also be made known to the public. This 
is the custom, and I do not see if it is not done what is to 
increase the attendance at the concert, which is its chief 
aim. Punto is not a little wrought up about the matter, and 
he is right, and it was my intention even before I saw him 
to remind you of what must have been the result of great 
haste or great forgetfulness. Look after this, best of 
women, since if it is not done dissatisfaction will surely 
result. 

Having been convinced, not only by myself but by others 
as well, that I am not a useless factor in this concert, I 
know that not only I but Punto, Simoni, Galvani will ask 
that the public be informed also of our zeal for the 
philanthropic purposes of this concert; otherwise we must 
all conclude that we are useless. 


Wholly yours 
L. v. Bthvn. 


Whether this sharp remonstrance produced the desired 
effect cannot now be ascertained, but the original 
advertisement was repeated in the newspaper on the 24th 
and 28th verbatim. 

In the state of affairs then existing it was no time to give 
public concerts for private emolument; moreover, a quarrel 
with the orchestra a year before might have prevented 
Beethoven from obtaining the Burgtheater again, and the 
new Theater-an-der-Wien was not yet ready for occupation; 
but there is still another adequate reason for his giving no 
Akademie (concert) this spring. He had been engaged to 
compose an important work for the court stage. 

Vigano and the Prometheus Ballet 

Salvatore Vigano, dancer and composer of ballets, both 
action and music, the son of a Milanese of the same 
profession, was born at Naples, March 29, 1769. He began 
his career at Rome, taking female parts because women 
were not allowed there to appear upon the stage. He then 
had engagements successively at Madrid — where he 
married Maria Medina, a celebrated Spanish danseuse — 
Bordeaux, London and Venice, in which last city, in 1791, 
he composed his “Raoul, Sire de Croqui.” Thence he came 
to Vienna, where he and his wife first appeared in May, 
1793. His “Raoul” was produced on June 25th at the 
Karnthnerthor-Theater. After two years of service here he 
accepted engagements in five continental cities and 
returned to Vienna again in 1799. The second wife of 
Emperor Franz, Maria Theresia, was a woman of much and 
true musical taste and culture, and Vigano determined to 


compliment her in a ballet composed expressly for that 
purpose. Haydn’s gloriously successful “Creation” may, 
perhaps, have had an influence in the choice of a subject, 
“The Men of Prometheus,” and the dedication of 
Beethoven’s Septet to the Empress may have had its effect 
in the choice of a composer. At all events, the work was 
entrusted to Beethoven. 

If the manner in which this work has been neglected by 
Beethoven’s biographers and critics may be taken as a 
criterion, an opinion prevails that it was not worthy of him 
in subject, execution or success. It seems to be forgotten 
that as an orchestral composer he was then known only by 
two or three pianoforte concertos and his first Symphony — 
a work which by no means rivals the greater production of 
Mozart and Haydn — and that for the stage he was not 
known to have written anything. There is a misconception, 
too, as to the position which the ballet just then held in the 
Court Theatre. As a matter of fact it stood higher than ever 
before and, perhaps, than it has ever stood since. Vigano 
was a man of real genius and had wrought a reform which 
is clearly, vigorously and compendiously described in a 
memoir of Heinrich von Collin, from which we quote: 

In the reign of Leopold II the ballet, which had become a 
well-attended entertainment in Vienna through the efforts 
of Noverre, was restored to the stage. Popular interest 
turned at once to them again, and this was intensified in a 
great degree when, beside the ballet-master Muzarelli, a 
second ballet-master, Mr. Salvatore Vigano, whose wife 
disclosed to the eyes of the spectators a thitherto 


unsuspected art, also gave entertainments. The most 
important affairs of state are scarcely able to create a 
greater war of feeling than was brought about at the time 
by the rivalry of the two ballet-masters. Theatre-lovers 
without exception divided themselves into two parties who 
looked upon each other with hatred and contempt because 
of a difference of conviction.... The new ballet-master owed 
his extraordinary triumph over his older rival to his 
restoration of his art back from the exaggerated, 
inexpressive artificialities of the old Italian ballet to the 
simple forms of nature. Of course, there was something 
startling in seeing a form of drama with which thitherto 
there had been associated only leaps, contortions, 
constrained positions, and complicated dances which left 
behind them no feeling of unity, suddenly succeeded by 
dramatic action, depth of feeling, and plastic beauty of 
representation as they were so magnificently developed in 
the earlier ballets of Mr. Salvatore Vigano, opening, as they 
did, a new realm of beauty. And though it may be true that 
it was especially the natural, joyous, unconstrained dancing 
of Madame Vigano and her play of features, as expressive 
as it was fascinating, which provoked the applause of the 
many, it is nevertheless true that the very subject-matter of 
the ballets, which differentiate themselves very favorably 
from his later conceits, and his then wholly classical, skilful 
and manly dancing, were well calculated to inspire 
admiration and respect for the master and his creations. 
Two or three pages might be compiled of spicy matter 
upon the beautiful Mme. Vigano’s lavish display of the 


Venus-like graces and charms of her exquisite form; but her 
name, long before the “Prometheus” ballet, had 
disappeared from the roll of the theatre and Fraulein 
Cassentini reigned in her stead. There was nothing 
derogatory to Beethoven in his acceptance of the 
commission to compose the music to a ballet by Vigano; but 
by whom commissioned, upon what terms, and when — 
concerning these and similar particulars, we know nothing. 
We only know, that at the close of the season before Easter, 
on the 28th of March, “Die Geschopfe des Prometheus” was 
performed for the first time for the benefit of the prima 
ballerina of the ballet corps, Fraulein Cassentini, and that 
the whole number of its performances this year was 
sixteen, and in 1802 thirteen. The pecuniary result to 
Beethoven must therefore have been satisfactory. True, the 
full score did not appear in print in Beethoven’s lifetime or 
for a long time thereafter; it was not published, indeed, 
until the appearance of the critical Complete Edition, in 
which it figures as No. 11 of Series II; nothing is known of 
the original manuscript. A copy revised except as to two 
numbers, is in the Royal Imperial Court Library at Vienna. 
A pianoforte arrangement of the score was published in 
June, 1801, by Artaria with the opus number 24 and a 
dedication to Prince Lichnowsky. Hoffmeister printed the 
orchestral parts and a pianoforte score in 1804 as O (the 
number 24 having meanwhile been assigned to the Violin 
Sonata in F). Mention ought, perhaps, also to be made of a 
pianoforte arrangement of No. 8 for four hands “composé 
pour la famille Kobler par Louis van Beethoven. Cette piéce 


se trouve aussi a gr. Orchestre dans le méme Magazin.” 
The Kobler family was frequently in Vienna, among other 
times in 1814; it had nothing to do with the “Prometheus” 
music. 

Alois Fuchs has preserved a characteristic anecdote 
which came to him “from the worthy hand of a 
contemporary”: 

When Beethoven had composed the music to the ballet 
“Die Geschopfe des Prometheus” in 1801, he was one day 
met by his former teacher, the great Joseph Haydn, who 
stopped him at once and said: “Well, I heard your ballet 
yesterday and it pleased me very much!” Beethoven 
replied: “O, dear Papa, you are very kind; but it is far from 
being a ‘Creation!’” Haydn, surprised at the answer and 
almost offended, said after a short pause: “That is true; it is 
not yet a ‘Creation’ and I can scarcely believe that it will 
ever become one.” Whereupon the men said their adieus, 
both somewhat embarrassed. 

From the period immediately following we have another 
letter from Beethoven to Hoffmeister, dated April 22, 1801, 
in which he says: 

Perhaps, too, it is the only sign of genius about me that 
my things are not always in the best of order, and nobody 
can mend the matter except myself. Thus, for instance, the 
pianoforte part, as is usual with me, was not written out in 
score and I only now have made a fair copy of it so that 
because of your haste you might not receive my too 
illegible manuscript. So that the works may appear in the 
proper sequence as far as possible I inform you that the 


following opus numbers ought to be placed on the 
compositions: 


On the Solo Sonata Opus 22 
On the Symphony „ 21 
On the Septet P 20 
On the Concerto is 19 


The titles I will send you soon. 

Set me down as a subscriber for the works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, also Prince Lichnowsky. The transcription 
of the Mozart sonata (or sonatas) as quartets and quintets 
will do you honor and certainly prove remunerative. In this 
also I should like to be of greater service, but I am a 
disorderly individual and with the best of intentions I am 
continually forgetting everything; yet I have spoken about 
the matter here and there, and everywhere have found 
inclination towards it. It would be a handsome thing if Mr. 
Brother besides doing this were to publish an arrangement 
of the Septet for flute, as quintet, for example; by this 
means the amateur flautists, who have already approached 
me on the subject, would be helped and they would swarm 
around it like hungry insects. To say something about 
myself, I have just written a ballet in which the ballet- 
master did not do as well as he might have done. Baron von 
Liechtenstein has endowed us with a product not 
commensurate with the ideas which the newspapers have 
spread touching his genius; another bit of evidence against 
the newspapers. The Baron seems to have formed his ideal 


on Herr Muller in the marionette show, without, however, 
having attained it. 

These are the beautiful prospects under which we poor 
fellows in Vienna are expected to flourish.... 

Under the same date Beethoven wrote to Breitkopf and 
Hartel: 

Advice to the Critics of Leipsic 

.. AS regards your request for compositions by me I 
regret that at this time I am unable to oblige you; but 
please tell me what kind of compositions of mine you want, 
viz., symphonies, quartets, sonatas, etc., so that I may 
govern myself accordingly, and in case I have what you 
need or want I may place it at your service. If I am right, 8 
works of mine are about to appear at Mollo’s in this place; 
four pieces at Hofmeister’s in Leipsic; in this connection I 
wish to add that one of my first concertos and therefore not 
one of the best of my compositions, is to be published by 
Hofmeister, and that Mollo is to publish a Concerto which, 
indeed, was written later but nevertheless does not rank 
among the best of my works in this form. This is only a hint 
for your musical journal in the matter of criticism of these 
works, although if one might hear them (well-played, that 
is), one would best be able to judge them. Musical policy 
requires that one should keep possession for a space of the 
best concertos. You should recommend to Messrs. your 
critics great care and wisdom especially in the case of the 
products of younger authors; many a one may be frightened 
off who otherwise might, probably, accomplish more; so far 
as I am concerned I am far from thinking that I am so 


perfect as not to be subject to blame, yet the howls of your 
critics against me were at first so humiliating that after 
comparing myself with others I could not get angry, but 
remained perfectly quiet, and concluded they did not 
understand their business; it was the easier to remain quiet 
since I saw the praise lavished on people who have no 
significance in loco in the eyes of the better sort, and who 
disappeared from sight here no matter how good they may 
otherwise have been — but pax vobiscum — peace for me 
and them — I would not have mentioned a syllable about 
the matter had not you yourself done so. 

Coming recently to a friend who showed me the amount 
which had been collected for the daughter of the immortal 
god of harmony, I marvel at the smallness of the sum which 
Germany, especially your Germany, had contributed in 
recognition of the individual who seems to me worthy of 
respect for her father’s sake, which brings me to the 
thought how would it do if I were to publish a work for the 
benefit of this person by subscription, acquaint the public 
each year with the amount and its proceeds in order to 
assure her against possible misfortune. Write me quickly 
how this might best be accomplished so that something 
may be done before this Bach dies, before this brook dries 
up and we be no longer able to supply it with water. That 
you would publish the work is self-evident. 

Poor Maximilian’s health having become precarious, the 
welfare of the Teutonic Order in those revolutionary times 
demanded that a wise and energetic successor to him as 
Grand Master should be secured in the person of an 


efficient coadjutor. The thoughts of all parties concerned 
fixed upon a man who was then not even a member of the 
order, in case he would join it and accept the position, 
namely, the famous Archduke Karl. A Grand Chapter was 
therefore called at Vienna, which opened June 1st, and 
which unanimously admitted him to membership, he 
receiving a dispensation from taking the oaths for the time 
being. On June 3rd, he was elected coadjutor and on the 
11th he received the accolade. The circular which called 
the meeting brought to the Austrian capital the whole body 
of officials employed at Mergentheim, and thus it happened 
that Stephan von Breuning, whose name appears in the 
Calendar of the order from 1797 to 1803, inclusive, as 
Hofrathsassessor, came again to Vienna and renewed 
intimate personal intercourse with Beethoven. Another of 
our old Bonn acquaintances had also recently come thither, 
he of whom (in the opinion of the present writer) Beethoven 
writes to Amenda: “Now to my comfort a man has come 
again” — namely, Anton Reicha. In the spring of this year 
Beethoven removed from the Tiefer Graben into rooms 
overlooking one of the bastions — there is little if any 
doubt, the Wasserkunstbastei — and in one of those houses 
the main entrances to which are in the Sailerstatte. At a 
later period of his life he came thither again, and with good 
reason; for those houses not only afforded a beautiful view 
over the Glacis and the Landsstrasse suburb, but plenty of 
sun and fresh air. In the Hamberger house, where now 
stands No. 15, he had often gone with his exercises to 


Joseph Haydn, and hard by lived his friend Anton von 
Turkheim, Royal Imperial Truchsess — that is, carver. 

This year he chose Hetzendorf for his summer retreat. 
Those who know well the environs of Vienna, are aware 
that this village offers less attraction to the lover of nature 
than a hundred others within easy distance of the city. 
There is nothing to invite one, who is fond of the solitude of 
the forest, but the thick groves in the garden of 
Schonbrunn some ten minutes’ walk distant. It is certainly 
possible that Beethoven’s state of health may have 
forbidden him to indulge his taste for long rambles, and 
that the cool shades of Schonbrunn, so easily and at all 
times accessible, may have determined his choice. It would 
be pleasant to believe, though there is no evidence to 
support such a belief, that some feeling of regard for his 
former patron Maximilian, who had sought retirement at 
Hetzendorf, was one of the causes which induced the 
composer to spend this summer there. 

Oratorio: “The Mount of Olives” 

That was a period at Vienna fruitful in short sacred 
cantatas. On certain days in the spring and late autumn no 
theatrical performances were allowed and the principal 
composers embraced the opportunity to exhibit their skill 
and invention in this branch of their art; sometimes in 
concerts for their own benefit, more commonly in those for 
public charities. Haydn, Salieri, Winter, Süssmayr, Paeér, are 
names that will occur in this connection to every student of 
Vienna’s musical annals. Beethoven, ever ready to compete 
with the greatest talent in at least one work, and desirous 


of producing at his next concert the novelty of an extensive 
vocal composition by himself, determined to compose a 
work of this class. The subject chosen was “Christus am 
Olberg.” Its composition was the grand labor of this 
summer. “The text was written by me in collaboration with 
the poet within 14 days,” writes Beethoven in one of his 
letters, “but the poet was musical and had already written 
many things for music; I was able to consult with him at 
any moment.” This poet was Franz Xaver Huber, fertile 
writer in general literature and a popular author for the 
Vienna stage, who occupied so high a place in public 
esteem, that his consent to prepare the text of the 
“Christus” is another indication of the high reputation of 
Beethoven. The merits and demerits of the poem need not 
be expatiated upon; Beethoven’s own words show that he 
was in part responsible for them. Schindler says: 

Beethoven also lived in Hetzendorf in 1805 and 
composed his “Fidelio.” A coincidence touching the two 
works, one that remained in the lively memory of 
Beethoven for many years, was that he composed both of 
them in the thicket of the forest in the Schonbrunner 
Hofgarten, sitting on the hill between two oaks which 
branched out from the trunk about two feet from the 
ground. This oak, which always remained remarkable in his 
eyes (it is to the left of the Gloriet), I found again with 
Beethoven as late as 1823, and it awakened in him 
interesting memories of the early period. 


So far as has been determined, the compositions 
completed in 1801 were the Sonatas for Pianoforte and 
Violin, O and 24; the Pianoforte Sonatas in A-flat, O, E-flat, 
O, No. 1, and C-sharp minor, O, No. 2, and D major, O; and 
the Quintet in C major, O. “The Andante in D minor of the 
Sonata, O,” says Czerny, “was long his favorite and he 
played it often for his own pleasure.” The twelve 
Contradances and six Rustic Dances (Landler) are sketched 
in part on the first staves of the Kessler sketchbook. If we 
are justified in assuming that they were composed for the 
balls of the succeeding winter and were played from 
manuscript, it would follow that they also are to be counted 
among the compositions completed in this year. 

Publications of the Year 1801 

The published works were the Concerto for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, O, dedicated “A son Altesse Madame la 
Princesse Odescalchi née Keglevics”; the Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Horn, O, dedicated “A Madame la Baronne 
de Braun”; the Quintet for Pianoforte, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn 
and Bassoon, O, dedicated “A son Altesse Monseigneur le 
Prince Régnant de Schwarzenberg.” These three works 
were announced by Mollo and Co. on March 21. 
Furthermore, the music to “Prometheus,” arranged for 
Pianoforte (according to Czerny by the composer) and 
dedicated “A sua Altezza la Signora Principessa 
Lichnowsky, nata Contessa Thun,” published in June by 
Artaria as O; “6 Variations tres faciles” on an original 
theme in G, announced by Johann Traeg as absolutely new 
on August 11, sketched in the preceding year but probably 


completed in this; the Sonatas, O and 24, dedicated “A 
Monsieur le Comte Maurice de Fries,” announced on 
October 28; the six Quartets, O, dedicated “A son Altesse 
Monseigneur le Prince Régnant de Lobkowitz,” announced 
(second series) on October 28 by Mollo. The Pianoforte 
Concerto in B-flat, O, dedicated “A Monsieur Charles Nikl 
Noble de Nikelsberg,” and the Symphony in C, O, dedicated 
“A son Excellence Monsieur le Baron van Swieten,” were 
published by Hoffmeister and Kuhnel of Leipsic certainly 
before the end of the year, since they reached Vienna on 
January 16, and were advertised there. An earlier Leipsic 
edition has not been found. The two Violin Sonatas in A 
minor and F major were dedicated to Count Moritz von 
Fries and were originally intended to be coupled in a single 
opus number (23), as appears from the preliminary 
announcement by Mollo in the “Wiener Zeitung” of October 
28, 1801, and also by the designation of the second as “No. 
2,” on a copy of Op 24. Sketches of the two found in the 
Petters sketchbook are evidence of their simultaneous 
origin. 

The Pianoforte Sonata, O, had its origin, according to 
Nottebohm’s study of the sketches, in the year 1800; but 
Shedlock (in the “Musical Times” of August, 1892) prints a 
few beginnings of the first movement in B minor (!) which 
probably date farther back, perhaps to the Bonn period. A 
young composer, Ferdinand Paér (born at Parma in 1771), 
since the beginning of 1798 had produced on the court 
stage a series of pleasing and popular works. Laboring in a 
sphere so totally different from that of Beethoven, there 


was no rivalry between them and their relations were 
cordial and friendly. On June 6th of this summer Paeér 
brought out a heroic opera, “Achilles,” which “was received 
with a storm of approval and deserved it,” says the 
correspondent of the “Zeitung für die Elegante Welt.” Paer 
in his old age told Ferdinand Hiller a characteristic 
anecdote of Beethoven which cannot possibly be true in 
connection with his “Leonore,” as he, by a lapse of memory, 
related it, but is, undoubtedly, in connection with “Achilles.” 
It was to the effect that Beethoven went with Paér to the 
theatre where an opera by the latter was performing. He 
sat beside him and after he had time and again cried out, 
“Ah, que c’est beau, que c’est interessant!” had finally said: 
“Il faut que je compose cela.” The correspondent just cited 
complains of the “want of character” in the marches in 
“Achilles” and incidentally confirms one of Ries’s “Notizen”: 
“The funeral march in A-flat minor in the Sonata dedicated 
to Prince Lichnowsky (O) was the result of the great praise 
with which the funeral march in Paér’s ‘Achilles’ was 
received by Beethoven’s friends.” Of that Sonata, 
completed this year, Czerny says: “When Cramer was in 
Vienna and was creating a great sensation not only by his 
playing but also by the three sonatas which he dedicated to 
Haydn (of which the first in A-flat, % time, awakened great 
amazement), Beethoven, who had been pitted against 
Cramer, wrote the A-flat Sonata, O, in which there is 
purposely a reminder of the Clementi-Cramer passage-work 
in the Finale. The Marcia funebre was composed on the 


impulsion of a very much admired funeral march of Paér’s, 
and added to the Sonata.” 

Whether or not this funeral march was really occasioned 
by Paer’s “Achilles” or one from another opera by Paér 
(since “Achilles” was performed for the first time in 1801, 
and the older first sketches already contemplated a “pezzo 
caracteristico p. e. una marcia in as moll”), is of 
subordinate interest, since the legend has nothing 
whatever to do with reminiscences, but only with its 
tremendous superiority to the music by Paer. 

The enigmatic “Sonata pour M.” in the sketches for this 
sonata no doubt means “for Mollo” simply. The splendid 
print in facsimile, published by Erich Praeger from the 
autograph discovered by him, gives information concerning 
the sketches and also concerning the legends which refer 
to the origin of the different movements. 

The C-Sharp Minor Sonata 

Of the two Pianoforte Sonatas, O, the first (in E-flat) was 
dedicated to the Princess Johanna von Liechtenstein, née 
the Landgravine Furstenberg, the second to Countess 
Giulietta Guicciardi. It is apparent, therefore, that they 
appeared separately at first. Sketches of the first show that 
they originated in 1801. Both are designated “quasi 
fantasia,” which plainly indicates a departure from the 
customary structure. The C-sharp minor Sonata, O, No. 2, 
was dedicated to the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, who at 
this time (1801-1802) was Beethoven’s pupil and 
indubitably must be counted amongst the ladies who, for a 
time at least, were near to his heart. Concerning this, later. 


As his relationship to the Countess has been exaggerated, 
so also more significance has been attached to this sonata 
than is justified from a sober point of view. Beethoven 
himself was vexed that more importance was attached to it 
than to other sonatas which he held in higher esteem (O, 
for instance), simply because it had become popular. Its 
popularity was subsequently heightened by the 
designations “Arbor Sonata” and “Moonlight Sonata” and 
its creation into a sort of love-song without words, 
especially after Schindler had identified the Countess 
Guicciardi with the “Immortal Beloved” of the famous love- 
letter. It was a long time before attention was paid to a 
letter written by Dr. G. L. Grosheim, to Beethoven, dated 
November 10, 1819, in which occur the words: “You wrote 
me that at Seume’s grave (in Teplitz) you had placed 
yourself among his admirers.... It is a desire which I cannot 
suppress, that you, Mr. Chapelmaster, would give to the 
world your wedding with Seume — I mean your Fantasia in 
C-sharp minor and the ‘Beterin’.” 

The autograph of the Sonata in D, O, bears the 
inscription “Gran Sonata, O, 1801, da L. van Beethoven.” It 
appeared in print in 1802, having been advertised in the 
“Wiener Zeitung” of August 14, from the Industriekontor, 
with the dedication, “A Monsieur Joseph Noble de 
Sonnenfels, Conseiller aulique et Sécrétaire perpetuel de 
l’Académie des Beaux Arts.” Touching the personality of 
Joseph Noble de Sonnenfels something may be learned 
from W. Nagel’s book, “Beethoven und seine 
Klaviersonaten,” and also from Willibald Müller’s biography 


of him. At the time, Sonnenfels was nearly 70 years old 
and, so far as is known, was not an intimate friend of 
Beethoven’s; the dedication was probably nothing more 
than a mark of respect for the man of brains with whose 
ideas Beethoven was in sympathy. The single clue as to the 
origin of the work is the date (1801) on the autograph; 
sketches seem to be lacking. The sunny disposition of the 
music is the only evidence, and this is internal. The work 
early acquired the sobriquet “Sonata pastorale” (it was first 
printed by A. Cranz), and the designation is not inept. 

The String Quintet in C, O 

The String Quintet, O, as is evidenced by an inscription 
on the score, was composed in 1801 and published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel in 1802, towards the close of the year. 
Simultaneously it appeared from the press of Artaria. This 
second edition has a history. According to Ries the Quintet 

was stolen in Vienna and published by A. (Artaria) and 
Co. Having been copied in a single night, it was full of 
errors.... Beethoven’s conduct in the matter is without 
parallel. He asked A. to send the fifty copies which had 
been printed to me for correction, but at the same time 
instructed me to use ink on the wretched paper and as 
coarsely as possible; also to cross out several lines so that 
it would be impossible to make use of a single copy or sell 
it. The scratching out was particularly in the Scherzo. I 
obeyed his instructions implicitly, etc. 

Nottebohm has proved that the further statements of 
Ries touching the melting of the plates, etc., are wrong; but 


the enraged composer did make a public statement — and 
very properly: 


To the Lovers of Music. 

In informing the public that the original Quintet in C long 
ago advertised by me as having been published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel in Leipsic, I declare at the same time 
that I have no interest in the edition published 
simultaneously by Messrs. Artaria and Mollo in Vienna. I 
am the more compelled to make this declaration since this 
edition is very faulty, incorrect and utterly useless to 
players, whereas Messrs. Breitkopf and Härtel, the legal 
owners of this Quintet, have done all in their power to 
produce the work as handsomely as possible. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

A year later Beethoven revoked this declaration so far as 
it concerned Mollo in the following 

Announcement to the Public. 

After having inserted a statement in the “Wiener 
Zeitung” of January 22, 1803, in which I publicly declared 
that the edition of my Quintet published by Mollo did not 
appear under my supervision, was faulty in the extreme 
and useless to players, the undersigned hereby revokes the 
statement to the extent of saying that Messrs. Mollo and 
Co. have no interest in this edition, feeling that I owe such 
a declaration to do justice to Messrs. Mollo and Co. before 
a public entitled to respect. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 


As Nottebohm has shown, Beethoven eventually agreed 
to revise and correct this edition also. A long letter to 
Breitkopf and Hartel, dated November 13, 1802, gives a 
lively picture of the excitement which the incident aroused 
in Beethoven: 

I write hurriedly to inform you of only the most important 
things — know then, that while I was in the country for my 
health, the arch-scoundrel Artaria borrowed the Quintet 
from Count Friess on the pretence that it was already 
published and in existence here and that they wanted it for 
the purpose of reéngraving because their copy was faulty 
and as a matter of fact intended to rejoice the public with it 
in a few days — good Count Fr., deceived and not reflecting 
that a piece of rascality might be in it, gave it to them — he 
could not ask me, I was not here, but fortunately I learned 
of the matter in time, it was on Tuesday of this week, and in 
my zeal to save my honor and as quickly as possible to 
prevent your suffering injury, I offered two new works to 
these contemptible persons if they would suppress the 
entire edition, but a cooler-headed friend who was with me 
asked, Do you want to reward these rascals? The case was 
finally closed under conditions, they assuring me that no 
matter what you printed they would reprint it, these 
generous scoundrels decided therefore to wait three weeks 
after the receipt here of your copies before issuing their 
own (insisting that Count F. had made them a present of 
the copy). For one term the contract was to be closed and 
for this boon I had to give them a work which I value at at 
least 40 ducats. Before this contract was made comes my 


good brother as if sent by heaven, he hurries to Count Fr., 
the whole thing is the biggest swindle in the world, how 
neatly they kept themselves out of Count F.’s way and so 
on, and I go to F. and as the enclosed Revers may show that 
I did all in my power to protect you from injury — and my 
statement of the case may serve to prove to you that no 
sacrifice was too great for me to save my honor and save 
you from harm. From the Revers you will see the measures 
that must be adopted and you should make all possible 
haste to send copies here and if possible at the same price 
as the rascals — Sonnleithner and I will take all further 
measures which seem to us good, so that their entire 
edition may be destroyed — please take good notice that 
Mollo and Artaria combined are already only a shop, that is, 
a combined lot of scoundrels. The dedication to Friess I 
hope was not forgotten inasmuch as my brother wrote it on 
the first sheet — I wrote the Revers myself since my poor 
brother is very much occupied with work yet did all he 
could to save you and me, in the confusion he lost a faithful 
dog which he called his favorite, he deserves that you thank 
him personally as I have done on my own account — recall 
that from Tuesday to late last night I devoted myself almost 
wholly to this matter and the mere thought of this rascally 
stroke may serve to make you realize how unpleasant it is 
for me to have anything to do with such miserable men. 

“Revers. 

“The undersigned pledges’ himself under no 
circumstances to send out or sell here or elsewhere the 
Quintet received from Mr. Count Friess composed by Lud. 


v. Beethoven until the original edition shall have been in 
circulation in Vienna 14 days. 

“Vienna, 9th month, 1802. 

Artaria Comp.” 

This R. is signed with its own hand by the Comp. Use the 
following: Is to be had a Vienne chez Artaria Comp., a 
Munich chez F. Halm, a Francfort chez Gayl et Nadler, 
perhaps also in Leipsic chez Meysel — the price is 2 florins 
Viennese standard. I got hold of twelve copies, which they 
promised me from the beginning, and corrected them — 
the engraving is abominable. Make use of all this, you see 
that on every side we have them in our hands and can 
proceed against them in the courts. — N.B. Any personal 
measures taken against A. will have my approval. 

Under date of December 5, 1802, Beethoven’s brother 
Karl wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel on the same subject: 

Finally I shall inform you touching the manner in which 
my brother sells his works. We already have in print 34 
works and about 18 numbers. These pieces were mostly 
commissioned by amateurs under the following agreement: 
he who wants a piece pays a fixed sum for its exclusive 
possession for a half or a whole year, or longer, and binds 
himself not to give the manuscript to anybody; at the 
conclusion of the period it is the privilege of the author to 
do what he pleases with the work. This was the 
understanding with Count Friess. Now the Count has a 
certain Conti as violin teacher, and to him Artaria turned 
and he probably for a consideration of 8 or 10 florins said 
that the quartet (sic) had already been printed and was to 


be had everywhere. This made Count Friess think that 
there was nothing more to be lost in the matter and he 
gave it up without a word to us about it.... Count Friess is 
not here just now, but he will return in 6 days and then we 
shall see that you are recompensed in one way or another. I 
send you the accompanying Revers signed by Artaria for 
inspection; please return it. This Revers cost my brother 7 
days during which time he could do nothing, and me 
innumerable trips, many unpleasantnesses and the loss of 
my dog. 

Beethoven’s declaration not having been published until 
more than two months after his letter containing the 
Revers, the incidents touching which Ries makes report, 
and the partial re&ngraving of the plates, must have taken 
place after January, 1803, and the end of the quarrel in 
1804. Sketches of the Quintet have not been found and the 
question naturally arises whether or not it might have had 
an earlier origin or been developed from earlier sketches. A 
note in a Conversation Book of 1826, indicates that one of 
the Quintet’s themes was written by Schuppanzigh. 


Chapter XX 


Letters of 1801 — The Beginning of Beethoven’s Deafness — The Criticisms of 
a Leipsic Journal — Bonn Friends in Vienna — Reicha, Breuning, Ries, Czerny 
— Chronology Adjusted. 


Let us now turn back to the important letters written in the 
summer of 1801, beginning with two written to his friend 
Amenda, which were first published in the “Signale” of 
1852, No. 5. The first, without date or record of place, is as 
follows: 

How can Amenda doubt that I shall always remember 
him because I do not write or have not written to him — as 
if memory could only be preserved in such a manner. 

A thousand times the best of all men that I ever learned 
to know comes into my mind — yes, of the two men who 
had my entire love, of which one still lives, you are the 
third — how can recollection of you die out of my mind. You 
shall soon receive a long letter from me concerning my 
present condition and everything about me that might 
interest you. Farewell, dear, good, noble friend, keep me 
always in your love, your friendship, as I shall forever 
remain 


Your faithful 
Beethoven. 


The longer letter which he had promised to send to his 
friend is dated June 1, 1801: 
The Composer’s Health in 1801 


My dear, good Amenda, my cordial friend, I received and 
read your last letter with mixed pain and pleasure. To what 
shall I compare your fidelity, your attachment to me. Oh, it 
is so beautiful that you have always been true to me and I 
know how to single you out and keep you above all others. 
You are not a Viennese friend, no, you are one of those who 
spring from the ground of my native land. How often do I 
wish you were with me, for your Beethoven is living an 
unhappy life, quarreling with nature and its creator, often 
cursing the latter because he surrendered his creatures to 
the merest accident which sometimes broke or destroyed 
the most beautiful blossoms. Know that my noblest faculty, 
my hearing, has greatly deteriorated. When you were still 
with me I felt the symptoms but kept silent; now it is 
continually growing worse, and whether or not a cure is 
possible has become a question; but it is said to be due to 
my bowels and so far as they are concerned I am nearly 
restored to health. I hope, indeed that my hearing will also 
improve, but I am dubious because such diseases are the 
most incurable. How sad is my lot! I must avoid all things 
that are dear to me and live amongst such miserable and 
egotistical men as ... and ... and others. I must say that 
amongst them all Lichnowsky is the most satisfactory, since 
last year he has settled an income of 600 florins on me and 
the good sale of my works enables me to live without care. I 
could sell everything that I compose five times over and at 
a good price. I have written considerably of late, and as I 
hear that you have ordered a pianoforte from ... I will send 
you various things in the box of the instrument so that it 


need not cost you much. To my comfort there has lately 
come a man with whom I can share the pleasures of 
association, an unselfish friendship; he is one of the friends 
of my youth. I have often spoken of you to him and told him 
that since I left my fatherland you have been the only 
choice of my heart. ... is not very satisfactory to him — he is 
and always will be too weak for friendship. I use him and ... 
only as instruments on which I play when I please but they 
can never become witnesses of my whole internal and 
external activities or real participants (in my feelings). I 
estimate them at only what they are worth to me. Oh, how 
happy would I be if my hearing were completely restored; 
then would I hurry to you, but as it is I must refrain from 
everything and the most beautiful years of my life must 
pass without accomplishing the promise of my talent and 
powers. A sad resignation to which I must resort although, 
indeed, I am resolved to rise superior to every obstacle. But 
how will that be possible? Yes, Amenda, if my infirmity 
shows itself to be incurable in half a year, I shall appeal to 
you; you must abandon everything and come to me. My 
affliction causes me the least trouble in playing and 
composing, the most in association with others, and you 
must be my companion. I am sure my fortune will not 
desert me. What might I not essay? Since you have been 
gone I have composed everything except operas and 
church-music. You will not deny me; you will help your 
friend bear his cares and affliction. I have also greatly 
bettered my pianoforte playing and I hope the journey will, 
perhaps, make your fortune; afterward you will remain with 


me. I have received all of your letters and despite the fact 
that I answered so few you were always with me and my 
heart still beats as tenderly for you as ever it did. I beg of 
you to keep the matter of my deafness a profound secret to 
be confided to nobody no matter who it is. Write to me very 
often. Your letters, no matter how short, comfort me, do me 
good, and I shall soon expect another from you, my dear 
fellow. Do not lend your quartet to anybody because I have 
changed it greatly having just learned how properly to 
write quartets, as you will observe when you receive it. 
Now, farewell, my dear, good fellow; if you think I can do 
something for you here, command me as a matter of 
course. 


Your faithful, and truly affectionate 
L. v. Beethoven. 


In the same month Beethoven wrote again to the 
publisher Hoffmeister to this effect: 


I am a little amazed at what you have communicated to 
me through the local representative of your business. I am 
almost vexed to think that you consider me capable of such 
a trick. 

It would be a different matter if I had sold my wares only 
to avaricious tradesmen hoping that they would make a 
good speculation on the sly, but as artist towards artist it is 
a bit harsh to think such things of me. It looks to me as if 
the whole matter had been planned to test me or to be 
merely a suspicion; in either case I inform you that before 


you received the Septet from me I sent it to London to Mr. 
Salomon (for performance at his concerts out of mere 
friendship) but with the understanding that he should have 
a care that it should not fall into the hands of strangers, 
because I intended that it should be published in Germany, 
concerning which, if you think it necessary, you may make 
inquiry of him. But in order to prove my honesty I give you 
the assurance herewith that I have not sold the Septet, 
Concerto, the Symphony and the Sonata to anybody but 
you, Hoffmeister and Kuhnel, and that you may consider it 
(sic) as your exclusive property and to this I pledge my 
honor. You may make such use of this assurance as you 
please. 

As for the rest I believe as little that Salomon is capable 
of being guilty of having the Septet printed as I am of 
having sold it to him. I am so conscientious that I have 
denied the applications of various publishers to print the 
pianoforte arrangement of the Septet, and yet I do not 
know whether or not you intend to make such use of it. 

On June 29, he sent the following longer letter to 
Wegeler, who published it in his “Notizen”: 

Vienna, June 29. 

My good, dear Wegeler! 

Greetings to Old Friends in Bonn 

How greatly do I thank you for thinking of me; I have so 
little deserved it and so little tried to deserve anything from 
you, and yet you are so very good and refuse to be held 
aloof by anything, not even by my unpardonable 
remissness, remaining always my true, good, brave friend. 


Do not believe that I could forget you who were always so 
dear to me. No. There are moments when I long for you and 
would like to be with you. My fatherland, the beautiful 
region in which I first saw the light, is still as clear and 
beautiful before my eyes as when I left you. In short, I shall 
look upon that period as one of the happiest incidents of my 
life when I shall see you again and greet Father Rhine. 
When this shall be I cannot now tell you — but I want to say 
that you will see me again only as a great man. Yon shall 
receive me as a great artist but as a better and more 
perfect man, and if the conditions are improved in our 
fatherland my art shall be employed in the service of the 
poor. O happy moment! How happy am I that I created thee 
— can invoke thee!... You want to know something about 
my situation. It is not so bad. Since last year, unbelievable 
as it may sound, even after I tell you, Lichnowsky, who has 
always remained my warmest friend (there were little 
quarrels between us, but they only served to strengthen 
our friendship), set aside a fixed sum of 600 florins for me 
to draw against so long as I remained without a position 
worthy of me. From my compositions I have a large income 
and I may say that I have more commissions than it is 
possible for me to fill. Besides, I have 6 or 7 publishers and 
might have more if I chose; they no longer bargain with me 
— I ask, and they pay. You see it is very convenient. For 
instance, I see a friend in need and my purse does not 
permit me to help him at once. I have only to sit down and 
in a short time help is at hand. Moreover, I am a better 
business man than formerly. If I remain here always I shall 


bring it to pass that I shall always reserve a day for my 
concert of which I give several. The only pity is that my evil 
demon, my bad health, is continually putting a spoke in my 
wheel, by which I mean that my hearing has grown steadily 
worse for three years for which my bowels, which you know 
were always wretched and have been getting worse, since I 
am always troubled with a dysentery, in addition to unusual 
weakness, are said to be responsible. Frank wanted to tone 
up my body by tonic medicines and restore my hearing with 
almond oil, but, prosit, nothing came of the effort; my 
hearing grew worse and worse, and my bowels remained as 
they had been. This lasted until the autumn of last year and 
I was often in despair. Then came a medical ass who 
advised me to take cold baths, a more sensible one to take 
the usual lukewarm Danube bath. That worked wonders; 
my bowels improved, my hearing remained, or became 
worse. I was really miserable during this winter; I had 
frightful attacks of colic and I fell back into my previous 
condition, and so things remained until about four weeks 
ago, when I went to Vering, thinking that my condition 
demanded a surgeon, and having great confidence in him. 
He succeeded almost wholly in stopping the awful 
diarrhoea. He prescribed the lukewarm Danube bath, into 
which I had each time to pour a little bottle of 
strengthening stuff, gave me no medicine of any kind until 
about four weeks ago, when he prescribed pills for my 
stomach and a kind of tea for my ear. Since then I can say I 
am stronger and better; only my ears whistle and buzz 
continually, day and night. I can say I am living a wretched 


life; for two years I have avoided almost all social 
gatherings because it is impossible for me to say to people: 
“T am deaf.” If I belonged to any other profession it would 
be easier, but in my profession it is an awful state, the more 
since my enemies, who are not few, what would they say? 
In order to give you an idea of this singular deafness of 
mine I must tell you that in the theatre I must get very 
close to the orchestra in order to understand the actor. If I 
am a little distant I do not hear the high tones of the 
instruments, singers, and if I be but a little farther away I 
do not hear at all. Frequently I can hear the tones of a low 
conversation, but not the words, and as soon as anybody 
shouts it is intolerable. It seems singular that in 
conversation there are people who do not notice my 
condition at all, attributing it to my absent-mindedness. 
Heaven knows what will happen to me. Vering says that 
there will be an improvement if no complete cure. I have 
often — cursed my existence; Plutarch taught me 
resignation. If possible I will bid defiance to my fate, 
although there will be moments in my life when I shall be 
the unhappiest of God’s creatures. I beg of you to say 
nothing of my condition to anybody, not even to Lorchen; I 
entrust the secret only to you; I would be glad if you were 
to correspond with Vering on the subject. If my condition 
continues I will go to you next spring; you could hire a 
house for me in some pretty place in the country and for 
half a year I would be a farmer. This might bring about a 
change. Resignation! What a wretched refuge — and yet 
the only one open to me. Forgive me that I add these cares 


of friendship to yours which is sorrowful enough as it is. 
Steffen Breuning is here now and we are together almost 
daily; it does me so much good to revive the old emotions. 
He is really become a good, splendid youngster, who knows 
a thing or two, and like us all has his heart in the right 
place. I have a pretty domicile on the bastion which is 
doubly valuable because of my health. I believe I shall make 
it possible for Breuning to come to me. You shall have your 
Antioch and also many musical compositions of mine if you 
do not think they will cost you too much. Honestly, your 
love for art still delights me much. Write to me how it is to 
be done and I will send you all my compositions, already a 
goodly number and increasing daily.... In return for the 
portrait of my grandfather which I beg of you to send me as 
soon as possible by mail-coach, I am sending you that of his 
grandson, your good and affectionate Beethoven, which is 
to be published here by Artaria, who, like many others, 
including art-dealers, have often asked me for it. I shall 
soon write to Stoffel and give him a piece of my mind 
concerning his stubborn disposition. I will make his ears 
ring with the old friendship, and he shall promise me by all 
that is holy not to offend you further in your present state 
of unhappiness. I shall also write to good Lorche. I have 
never forgotten one of you good people even if I did not 
write to you; but you know that writing was never my forte; 
the best of my friends have not had a letter from me in 
years. I live only in my notes and when one composition is 
scarcely ended another is already begun. As I compose at 
present I frequently work on three or four compositions at 


the same time. Write to me often, hereafter. I will try 
occasionally to find time to write to you. Give greetings to 
all, including the good Madame Councillor, and tell her that 
I still occasionally have a “raptus.” As regards K. I do not at 
all wonder over his change. Fortune is round, like a ball, 
and therefore does not always drop on the noblest and best. 
A word about Ries, whom I greet heartily; so far as his son 
is concerned I shall write you more in detail, although I 
think that he would be more fortunate in Paris than in 
Vienna. Vienna is overcrowded and the most meritorious 
find it extremely difficult to maintain themselves. In the 
autumn or winter I shall see what I can do for him, for at 
that time the public hurries back to the city. Farewell, good, 
faithful Wegeler! Be assured of the love and friendship of 


Your 
Beethoven. 


On November 16, he wrote in greater detail to Wegeler: 

My good Wegeler! 

I thank you for the new evidence of concern in my behalf, 
all the more since I deserve so little at your hands. You 
want to know how it goes with me, what I need; as little as 
I like to discuss such matters I would rather do it with you 
than with others. 


Deafness and a Romantic Attachment 

For several months Vering has had vesicatories placed on 
both arms, which consist, as you know, of a certain bark. 
This is a very unpleasant remedy, inasmuch as I am robbed 
of the free use of my arms (for a few days, until the bark 
has had its effect), to say nothing of the pain. It is true I 
cannot deny that the ringing and sounding in my ears has 
become less than usual, especially in the left ear, where my 
deafness began; but my hearing has not been improved and 
I dare not say that it has not grown worse rather than 
better. My bowels are in a better condition, especially after 
the lukewarm baths for a few days when I feel quite well 
for 8 or 10 days, seldom needing a tonic for my stomach. I 
am beginning to use the herbs on the belly as suggested by 
you. Vering will hear nothing of plunge baths, and I am 
thoroughly dissatisfied with him; he has much too little 
care and consideration for such a disease; if I did not go to 
him, which costs me a great deal of trouble, I should not 
see him at all. What do you think of Schmidt? I do not like 
to change, but it seems to me Vering is too much of a 
practitioner to acquire new ideas. Schmidt seems to me a 
very different sort of man and, perhaps, would not be so 
negligent. Miracles are told of galvanism; what have you to 
say about it? A doctor told me that he had seen a deaf and 
dumb child recover his hearing (in Berlin) again — and a 
man who had been deaf 7 years got well. I am living more 
pleasantly since I live more amongst men. You will scarcely 
believe how lonely and sad my life was for two years; my 
bad hearing haunted me everywhere like a ghost and I fled 


from mankind and seemed like a misanthrope, though far 
from being one. This change has been wrought by a dear 
fascinating girl who loves me and whom I love. There have 
been a few blessed moments within the last two years and 
it is the first time that I feel that marriage might bring me 
happiness. Alas! she is not of my station — and now — it 
would be impossible for me to marry. I must still hustle 
about most actively. If it were not for my deafness, I should 
before now have travelled over half the world, and that I 
must do. There is no greater delight for me than to practise 
and show my art. Do not believe that I would be happy with 
you. What is there that could make me happier? Even your 
care would give me pain. I would see pity on your faces 
every minute and be only the unhappier. What did those 
beautiful native regions bestow upon me? Nothing except 
the hope of a better state of health, which would have come 
had not this affliction seized upon me. Oh, if I were rid of 
this affliction I could embrace the world! I feel that my 
youth is just beginning and have I not always been ill? My 
physical strength has for a short time past been steadily 
growing more than ever and also my mental powers. Day 
by day I am approaching the goal which I apprehend but 
cannot describe. It is only in this that your Beethoven can 
live. Tell me nothing of rest. I know of none but sleep, and 
woe is me that I must give up more time to it than usual. 
Grant me but half freedom from my affliction and then — as 
a complete, ripe man I shall return to you and renew the 
old feelings of friendship. You must see me as happy as it is 
possible to be here below — not unhappy. No! I cannot 


endure it. I will take Fate by the throat; it shall not wholly 
overcome me. Oh, it is so beautiful to live — to live a 
thousand times! I feel that I am not made for a quiet life. 
You will write to me as soon as you can. See that Steffen 
secures an appointment of some kind in the Teutonic Order. 
Life here is connected with too many hardships for his 
health. Besides, he lives so isolated an existence that I 
cannot see how he is to get along in this manner. You know 
the state of affairs here. I will not say that social life may 
not lessen his moodiness; but it is impossible to persuade 
him to go anywhere. A short time ago I had a musicale at 
my home; yet our friend Steffen did not come. Advise him 
to seek more rest and composure. I have done my best in 
this direction; without these he will never be again happy 
or well. Tell me in your next letter whether or not it will 
matter if I send you a great deal of my music; you can sell 
what you do not need and so get back the post-money — 
and my portrait. All possible lovely and necessary greetings 
to Lorchen, Mama and Christoph. You love me a little, do 
you not? Be assured of the love and friendship of 


Your 
Beethoven. 

A commentary upon these letters — the first two 
excepted, which need none — might be made, by a 


moderate indulgence of poetic fancy, to fill a volume of 
respectable size; but rigidly confined to prosaic fact may be 
reduced to reasonable dimensions. Taking up the letters in 
their order, the first is that to Hoffmeister of April 22nd. 


I. One of the earliest projects of the new firm of 
Hoffmeister and Kuhnel was the publication of “J. Sebastian 
Bach’s Theoretical and Practical Clavier and Organ Works.” 
The first number contained: 1, Toccata in D-flat; 2, fifteen 
inventions; 3, “The Well-Tempered Clavichord” — in part; 
the second number: 1, 15 symphonies in three voices; 2, 
continuation of “The Well-Tempered Clavichord.” Now 
compare what Schindler says (third edition, II, 184): 

Of the archfather Johann Sebastian Bach the stock was a 
very small one except for a few motets which had been 
sung at the house of van Swieten; besides these the 
majority of pieces were those familiarly known, namely, the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” which showed signs of 
diligent study, three volumes of exercises, fifteen 
inventions, fifteen symphonies and a toccata in D minor. 
This collection of pieces in a single volume is to be found in 
my possession. Attached to these was a sheet of paper on 
which, in a strange handwriting, was to be read the 
following passage from J. N. Forkel’s book “On the Life and 
Artwork of Johann Sebastian Bach”: “The pretence that the 
musical art is an art for all ears cannot be substantiated by 
Bach, but is disproved by the mere existence and 
uniqueness of his works, which seem to be destined only 
for connoisseurs. Only the connoisseur who can surmise 
the inner organization and feel it and penetrate to the 
intention of the artist, which does nothing needlessly, is 
privileged to judge here; indeed, the judgment of a musical 
connoisseur can scarcely be better tested than by seeing 
how rightly he has learned the works of Bach.” On both 


sides of this passage there were interrogation points from 
the thickest note-pen of Beethoven as a gloss on the 
learned historian and most eminent of all Bachians. No 
Hogarth could have put a grimmer look, or a more crushing 
expression, into an interrogation point. 

Nagele, who professed long to have entertained the 
design to publish Bach’s “most admirable works,” issued 
his proposals in February, written with some degree of 
asperity against “the double competition” which, he had 
already learned, “was confronting” him. Of his edition of 
“The Well-Tempered Clavichord” Beethoven also possessed 
a part. 

The names left blank in publishing this letter are easily 
supplied. Baron Carl August von Liechtenstein, the same to 
whom, from 1825 to 1832, was confided the management 
of the opera in Berlin, who died there in 1845, had been so 
extravagantly praised as head of the Princely Music at 
Dessau that he was called to assume the chapelmastership 
of the Imperial Opera in Vienna near the end of 1800. The 
contemporary reports of his efficiency as conductor are 
highly favorable. He deserves the credit of determining to 
add to the repertory of the Imperial Opera Mozart’s 
“Zauberflote” which, till then, had been heard by the 
Viennese only in the little theatre Auf-den-Wieden. It is 
worth mentioning that Liechtenstein brought with him from 
Dessau poor Neefe’s daughter Felice, now Mme. Rosner, 
and that she was the Pamina of this performance. In the 
first new work produced (April 16th) upon the imperial 
stage after Beethoven’s “Prometheus” music, Liechtenstein 


introduced himself to the Vienna public in the character of 
a composer. It was in his opera “Bathmendi,” completely 
revised. The result was a wretched failure. Hoffmeister’s 
long and familiar acquaintance with Vienna, its musicians 
and its theatres, would cause him readily to appreciate the 
fun and wit of Beethoven’s remark that the newly engaged 
chapelmaster and composer of the Imperial Opera “seems 
to have taken for an ideal Mr. M. (Muller)” — the Offenbach 
of that time — but without reaching “even him.” 
Considering that the Baron was yet a young man, at the 
most but three years older than Beethoven, the somewhat 
bitter remark which follows the jest appears natural 
enough. 

The Composer and His Early Critics 

II. Beethoven had just cause for indignation in the 
treatment which he had received at the hands of the 
writers for the “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” (the 
“Leipsic oxen” of his letter of January 15th). Hoffmeister 
had evidently written him on the subject, and his reticence 
in confining himself in reply to a single contemptuous 
sentence, though writing in the confidence of private 
correspondence, is something unexpected; not less so is the 
manly, dignified and ingenuous style of his answer to 
Breitkopf and Hartel upon the same topic in the letter of 
April 22nd. The first number of that famous musical journal 
(take it for all in all, the noblest ever published) appeared 
October 3rd, 1798, edited by Rochlitz, published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel. In the second number, “Z...” eulogizes 
the Six Fughettos of the lad, C. M. von Weber; in the tenth 


young Hummel’s sonatas, O, are reviewed; in the fifteenth 
the name of Beethoven first appears, viz.: in the title of 
three sonatas dedicated to him by Wolffl. At length, in No. 
23, March 17th, 1799, he is introduced to the readers of 
the journal as an author — not of one or more of the eight 
Trios, ten Sonatas, the Quintet and Serenade, which make 
up the opera 1 to 11 then published — but as the writer of 
the Twelve Variations on “Ein Madchen oder Weibchen,” 
and eight on “Une fiévre brülante.” 

The criticisms are a perfect reflex of the conventional 
musical thought of the period and can be read now with 
amused interest, at least. There is no room here for their 
production in full. The writer, “M...,” recognizes the clever 
pianoforte player in the Variations but cannot see evidences 
in them of equal capacity as a composer. He likes some of 
them and “willingly admits” that those on “Une fiévre 
brülante” are “more successful than those of Mozart, who 
in his early youth also treated the same subject.” But 
Mozart did not write the variations referred to, and when 
Grétry’s “Richard Coeur de Lion,” from which the theme 
was borrowed, was first performed in Paris, Mozart was not 
in his “early youth” but 28 years old. The critic descants 
with disapproval on “certain harshnesses in the 
modulations,” illustrating them; holds up Haydn as a model 
chooser of themes, and commends the comments of Vogler 
on a set of variations on “God save the King” printed in a 
little book on the subject. Thus Beethoven found, in the 
first recognition of himself as a composer in that journal, 
two compositions which he did not think worthy of opus 


numbers, to the neglect of all his better works, made the 
subject of censure and ridicule for the purpose of putting 
and advertising a pamphlet by Vogler. Were his own 
subsequent Variations on “God save the King” an effect of 
this article? 

No. 23 of the “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” contains 
nearly two pages from the pen of Spazier on 
Liechtenstein’s opera, “Die steinerne Braut,” and a parallel 
between Beethoven and Wolffl as pianists. Then in the next 
number the beautiful Trio, O, finds a reviewer. Here is the 
whole of his article: 

This Trio, which in part is not easier but more flowing 
than many other pieces by the same author, makes an 
excellent ensemble on the pianoforte with accompaniment. 
The composer with his unusual harmonic knowledge and 
love for serious composition would provide us many things 
which would leave many hand-organ things far in the rear, 
even those composed by famous men, if he would but try to 
write more naturally. 

Could one say less? 

The “Leipsic oxen” are now ruminating upon the noble 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin, O, and No. 36 (June, 
1799), contains the result: 

The critic, who heretofore has been unfamiliar with the 
pianoforte pieces of the author, must admit, after having 
looked through these strange sonatas, overladen with 
difficulties, that after diligent and strenuous labor he felt 
like a man who had hoped to make a promenade with a 
genial friend through a tempting forest and found himself 


barred every minute by inimical barriers, returning at last 
exhausted and without having had any pleasure. It is 
undeniable that Mr. Beethoven goes his own gait; but what 
a bizarre and singular gait it is! Learned, learned and 
always learned — and nothing natural, no song. Yes, to be 
accurate, there is only a mass of learning here, without 
good method; obstinacy, but for which we feel but little 
interest; a striving for strange modulations, an objection to 
customary associations, a heaping up of difficulties on 
difficulties till one loses all patience and enjoyment. 
Another critic (M. Z., No. 24) has said almost the same 
thing, and the present writer must agree with him 
completely. 

Nevertheless, the present work must not be rejected 
wholly. It has its value and may be of excellent use for 
already practised pianoforte players. There are always 
many who love difficulties in invention and composition, 
what we might call perversities, and if they play these 
Sonatas with great precision they may derive delight in the 
music as well as an agreeable feeling of satisfaction. If Mr. 
v. B. wished to deny himself a bit more and follow the 
course of nature he might, with his talent and industry, do a 
great deal for an instrument which he seems to have so 
wonderfully under his control. 

Let us pass on to No. 38 of the journal, where we find 
half a dozen notices to arrest our attention. Variations by 
Schuppanzigh for two violins are “written in good taste and 
conveniently for the instrument”; variations for the 
pianoforte by Philip Freund are very satisfactory and “some 


among them belong to the best of their kind”; variations by 
Heinrich Eppinger for violin and violoncello “deserve 
honorable mention”; but “X Variations pour le clavecin sur 
le Duo ‘La stessa, la stessissima’ par L. v. Beethoven” the 
critic “cannot at all be satisfied with, because they are stiff 
and strained; and what awkward passages are in them, 
where harsh tirades in continuous semitones create an ugly 
relationship and the reverse! No; it is true; Mr. van 
Beethoven may be able to improvise, but he does not know 
how to write variations.” 

Change in the Tone of Criticism 

Now, however, the tide begins to turn. After an interval of 
nearly four months, in No. 2 of Vol. II (October, 1799), the 
Sonatas, O, for Pianoforte and Violin have a page allotted to 
them. A few sentences to show the tone of the article will 
suffice; for the praise of Beethoven needs no repetition: 

It is not to be denied that Mr. v. B. is a man of genius, 
possessed of originality and who goes his own way. In this 
he is assured by his extraordinary thoroughness in the 
higher style of writing and his unusual command of the 
instrument for which he writes, he being unquestionably 
one of the best pianoforte composers and players of our 
time. His abundance of ideas, of which a striving genius 
never seems to be able to let go so soon as it has got 
possession of a subject worthy of his fancy, only too 
frequently leads him to pile up ideas, etc. Fancy, in the 
extraordinary degree which Beethoven possesses, 
supported, too, by extraordinary knowledge, is a valuable 
possession, and, indeed, an indispensable one for a 


composer, etc. The critic, who, after he has tried to 
accustom himself more and more to Mr. Beethoven’s 
manner, has learned to admire him more than he did at 
first, can scarcely suppress the wish that ... it might occur 
to this fanciful composer to practise a certain economy in 
his labors.... This tenth collection, as the critic has said, 
seems deserving of high praise. Good invention, an earnest, 
manly style, ... well-ordered thoughts in every part, 
difficulties not carried to an excess, an entertaining 
treatment of the harmony — lift these Sonatas above the 
many. 

In No. 21 (February, 1800) justice is done to the “Sonate 
pathétique.” Except a passing notice of the publication of 
the Quartets, O, made by a correspondent, Vol. III of the 
“Allg. Mus. Zeitung” contains nothing on the works of 
Beethoven. So that more than a year passed between the 
favorable review of the “Sonate pathétique” and the letter 
to Breitkopf and Hartel of April 22nd. The mild tone of that 
missive is, therefore, easily explained. The tone of the 
journal had completely changed; this fact, and time, had 
assuaged Beethoven’s wrath, and finally the publishers in 
applying to him for manuscripts had made the amende 
honorable. 

In the number of May 26th begins, with a notice of the 
two Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin, O and O, that long 
series of fair, candid and generously eulogistic articles on 
Beethoven’s works which culminated in July, 1810, in the 
magnificent review of the C minor Symphony by E. T. A. 


Hoffmann — a labor of love that laid the foundation of a 
new school of musical criticism. 


III. Upon the last topic of the letter to Breitkopf and 
Hartel something remains to be said. It was in the 
“Intelligenzblatt” of the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.” for May, 1800, 
that Rochlitz made a touching appeal for aid for the last 
survivor of Sebastian Bach’s children. “This family,” says 
he, “has now died out down to the single daughter of the 
great Sebastian Bach, and this daughter is now very old.... 
This daughter is starving.... The publishers of the ‘Musik 
Zeitung’ and I offer to obligate if anybody shall entrust us 
with money to forward it in the most expeditious and 
careful manner, and to give account of it in the 
‘Intelligenzblatter’.” The first account is in the paper for 
December. Regina Susanna Bach publishes her “thanks” for 
96 thalers and 5 silbergroschens contributed, as the 
“careful account” which is appended shows, by sixteen 
persons, four of whom, in Vienna, sent more than 80 
florins, leaving certainly but a small sum as the offering of 
“her Germany.” One other — and only one — account 
appears, in June, 1801. It is an acknowledgment by 
Rochlitz, Breitkopf and Hartel and Fraulein Bach of having 
received on May 10th the considerable sum of 307 florins 
Viennese (the equal of 200 thalers) 

through the Viennese musician Andreas Streicher, 
collected by Streicher and Count Fries. At the same time 
the famous Viennese composer Herr van Beethoven 
declares that he will publish one of his newest works solely 


for the benefit of the daughter of Bach ... so that the good 
old lady may derive the benefit of it from time to time. 
Therefore he nobly urges that the publication be hastened 
as much as possible lest the daughter of Bach die before 
his object be attained. 

Whether or not any such work was published is not 
known. Unsupported conjectures as to the names left blank 
in the letter to Amenda when originally printed in the 
“Signale” are of no use, and if made might hereafter expose 
the conjecturer to just ridicule; there remain, then, but two 
topics which require a word of comment — the year 
omitted in the date, and the friend of his youth of whom 
Beethoven speaks in such strong terms of affection — both 
of which, however, may better be disposed of, in what is to 
be said upon the letter to Wegeler of June 29th. 

This long, important and very interesting paper affords 
an illustration of the readiness with which a conjecture may 
be accepted as a truth, until one is compelled to subject it 
to rigid examination. Thus, in using this letter for a 
particular purpose, Wegeler’s date “most probably 1800” 
was accepted, as it had universally been for forty years, 
without question; but the moment it became necessary to 
subject its entire contents to careful scrutiny, for the 
purposes of this biography, the error became at once so 
apparent as really to awaken a feeling of mortification for 
the temporary blindness that allowed it to pass 
unquestioned. The allusions to Susanna Bach (“You see it is 
very convenient, etc.”), to his change of lodgings, to the 
publication of his portrait by Artaria, and (in the second 


letter) to the change of his physicians, are all more or less 
indicative of the true date, 1801, while the mention of 
Breuning’s return to Vienna is proof positive. Finally, the 
similarity, almost identity, of passages in the Amenda letter 
to portions of this, shows that the two belong to the same 
June. Thus we at last have the gratification of seeing these 
two valuable documents fall easily and naturally into their 
true place in Beethoven’s history. It is worth noting that 
this Wegeler letter offers — at the least, appears to offer — 
an example of Beethoven’s occasional loose way of making 
statements; as in the letter to Breitkopf and Hartel he 
writes as if he had half a dozen unpublished concertos on 
hand, so now he speaks of having “already given several” 
Akademien; and yet the most careful research has failed to 
show that his concerts were at this time more than three in 
number in all; or that he had ever even given more than 
one public concert in Vienna. Perhaps, however, he may 
have included those given in Prague in his “several.” As 
nothing can be added to his account of his bad health and 
incipient deafness, we pass to the passages upon Breuning 
and Ries. 

Arrival in Vienna of Anton Reicha 

IV. The opinion was before expressed, that the “man” 
spoken of in the Amenda letter as having come to Vienna, 
to Beethoven’s comfort, was Anton Reicha. They were alike 
in age — Reicha being but a few months the elder — and 
alike in tastes and pursuits. Reicha was superior in the 
culture of schools and in what is called musical learning; 
Beethoven in genius and originality as a composer and in 


skill as a pianist. The talents of each commanded the 
respect of the other. Both were aspiring, ambitious, yet 
diverged sufficiently in their views of art to prevent all 
invidious rivalry. Reicha gained a reputation which, in 
process of time, secured him the high position which he 
held during the last twenty years of his life — that of 
Méhul’s successor in the Paris Conservatoire. 

To Beethoven, who was still digesting plans for musical 
tours, the experience of his friend must have been of great 
value; not less to Reicha the experience of Beethoven in 
Vienna. But he was by no means dependent upon 
Beethoven for an introduction into the highest musical 
circles of the capital. It has been shown in a previous 
chapter how freely the salons were opened to every 
talented young musician, but beyond this he bore a well- 
known name and the veteran Haydn kindly remembered 
him as one of the promising young men who had paid him 
their respects in Bonn. His opera “Ubaldi” was performed 
in Prince Lobkowitz’s palace, and this probably led to his 
introduction to the Empress Maria Theresia, who gave him 
an Italian libretto, “Argene Regina di Granata,” for 
composition, in which the Empress herself sang a part at 
the private performance in the palace. 

Thus Beethoven and Reicha again met and lived on equal 
terms. “We spent fourteen years together,” said the latter, 
“as closely united as Orestes and Pylades, and were always 
together in our youth. After an eight years’ separation we 
met each other again in Vienna and confided all our 
experiences to each other.” 


Beethoven and Stephan von Breuning 

V. When Wegeler says of Stephan von Breuning, “But he 
had, with short interruptions, spent his life in closest 
association with Beethoven from his tenth year to his 
death,” he says too much; and too little when he writes that 
Beethoven “had once broken for a considerable space with 
Breuning (and with what friend did he not?)” For besides 
the quarrel, which Ries describes, there came at last so 
decided a separation that Breuning’s name disappears from 
our history for a period of eight to ten years — and that, 
too, not from his fault. 

It was impossible that the two should have met in 1801 
on such terms as those on which they had parted in 1796. 
Breuning had passed this interval of five years in a small 
provincial town, Mergentheim, in the monotonous routine 
of a petty office, in the service of a semi-military, semi- 
religious institution which had so sunk in grandeur and 
power as to be little more than a venerable name — a relic 
of the past. In the same service he had now returned to 
Vienna. How Beethoven had been employed, and how he 
had risen, we have seen. Thus, their relative positions in 
society had completely changed. Beethoven now moved 
familiarly in circles to which Breuning could have access 
only by his or some other friend’s protection. 

In view of the relation in which Wegeler stood to the 
Breuning family, Beethoven might well have said more 
about “Steffen,” but not easily less. Even here something of 
patronizing condescension in the tone makes itself felt, 
which becomes far too pronounced when he speaks of him 


in the second letter — that of November. Reading these 
passages in connection with those unlucky sentences in the 
Amenda letter, which have been censured in another place, 
one feels that Breuning had been made sensible, to a 
painful degree, how great his friend had grown. Wegeler 
himself is struck by Breuning’s non-appearance at 
Beethoven’s private concert, and remarks: “He must have 
felt his disappointment with this old friend all the more, 
since Breuning had been developed by Father Ries from an 
amateur to a most admirable violinist, and had several 
times played in electoral concerts.” 

The more thoroughly the character of Breuning is 
examined, not only in his subsequent relations to 
Beethoven but also in the light of all that is known of him 
as a public official, as a husband, father and friend, the 
higher he stands as a man. Under circumstances, in his 
office, fitted to try his patience beyond the ordinary limits 
of endurance, he never failed to bear himself nobly, as a 
man of high principle, ever ready to sacrifice private and 
personal considerations to the call of duty. In private life he 
was invariably just, generous, tenacious of the right. 
Whatever causes he may have had on divers occasions to 
complain of Beethoven, we learn nothing of them from his 
correspondence so far as it has been made public, unless a 
single passage cited by Wegeler be thought an exception; 
yet this is but the expression of heartfelt sorrow and 
compassion — not one word of anger. And we know that 
Beethoven, when in distress, never turned to him in vain 
for sympathy nor for such aid as was in his power to give. 


In the miserable years to come the reader will learn enough 
of Breuning, though by no means a prominent figure, to 
feel respect and admiration for his character, and to see for 
himself how unjust to him were those letters — written by 
Beethoven under the impulse of short-lived choler — which 
Ries has contributed to the “Notizen.” There is some 
temptation to think that Breuning was of those whom 
Beethoven “estimated at only what they were worth to 
him”; but let us trust that, should ever the blanks in the 
Amenda letter be filled from the autograph, his name will 
not be found — certainly not, if the conjecture as to the 
time of Amenda’s residence in Vienna prove correct. It is 
difficult to avoid saying either too much or too little on such 
a topic as this of Breuning and Beethoven — to strike the 
just medium in the strength of the language used; but the 
subject has been made the occasion of so much injudicious 
comment, it was not possible to pass it over. 


VI. The “Intelligenz-Blatt” of Bonn, under date of 
November 30, 1784, announces the baptism, on the 
preceding day, of Ferdinand, son of Franz Ries. 

Like many others who have become eminent musicians, 
his taste and capabilities manifested themselves very early; 
as, at five years old, he began his musical education under 
his father, and afterwards under Bernhard Romberg, the 
celebrated violoncello player. 

The French invasion, the departure of Romberg in 
consequence (1794) from Bonn, and the pecuniary straits 
to which Franz Ries was reduced, 


prevented much attention being, for some time, paid to 
the instruction of his son.... At last, when he was about 
thirteen (“he had reached the age of 13 years”, says the 
“Rheinischer Antiquarius”), a friend of his father took him 
to Arnsberg in Westphalia, for the purpose of learning 
thoroughbass and composition from an organ-player in that 
neighborhood.... The pupil proved so much the more able to 
teach of the two, that the organist was obliged to give the 
matter up at once and proposed to young Ries to teach him 
the violin instead. As a pis-aller, this was accepted; and 
Ries remained at Arnsberg about nine months, after which 
he returned home. Here he remained upwards of two years, 
improving himself in his art with great industry.... At 
length, in the year 1801, he went to Munich with the same 
friend who had formerly taken him to Arnsberg. Here he 
was thrown upon his own resources; and throughout the 
trying and dispiriting circumstances which, with slight 
exception, attended the next years of his life, he appears to 
have displayed a firmness, an energy, and an independence 
of mind, the more honorable, perhaps, from the very early 
age at which they were called into action. At Munich, Mr. 
Ries was left by his friend, with little money and but very 
slender prospects. He tried for some time to procure pupils, 
but was at last reduced to copy music at three-pence per 
sheet. With this scanty pittance, he not only continued to 
keep himself free from embarrassments, but saved a few 
ducats to take him to Vienna, where he had hopes of 
patronage and advancement from Beethoven.... He set out 


from Munich with only seven ducats and reached Vienna 
before they were exhausted! 

The citations are from that noble musical journal the 
London “Harmonicon,” and belong to an article on Ries 
published in March, 1824. They correspond perfectly to a 
sketch of Ries’s life in the “Rheinischer Antiquarius,” 
although there are sufficient differences to show that the 
materials of the two articles were drawn from independent 
sources. The “Antiquarius” (Part III, Vol. II, ), however, 
dates Ries’s arrival in Munich 1800, the “Harmonicon” 
giving it 1801. But the difference is rather apparent than 
real, since the winter of 1800-1801 includes them both, and 
is therefore of very little import. But when Ries, in the 
“Notizen” (), says: “On my arrival in Vienna in 1800,” the 
discrepancy is one not to be passed over without 
investigation; not that it is a matter of much interest in 
itself when a boy of fifteen or sixteen years became a pupil 
of Beethoven, but because of its bearing upon other and 
weightier questions in the chronology of the master’s life 
and works. Which, then, is correct? 

Ayrton, the editor of the “Harmonicon,” could have 
obtained (in 1824) the date for his article only from Ries 
himself, as in fact the internal evidence proves him to have 
done. It was published after the announcement of Ries’s 
farewell concert in London, with the evident intention of 
aiding in securing its success, and must have been 
presented to Ries for revision before it was sent to press. 
Ries, therefore, must have erred by a lapse of memory, in 
1824 as he admitted he may have done, or in December, 


1837, when he wrote the “Notizen.” As for the writer, he 
has no hesitation in accepting September or October, 1801, 
as the date of Ries’s advent in Vienna. Thus the last of 
these errors — that of Wegeler in his date of the letter of 
June 29; that of Schindler (in his first editions) in the date 
of the “Christus am Olberg”; and this of Ries — which had 
thrown all this period of Beethoven’s history into a 
confusion that seemed inextricable, is satisfactorily 
rectified, and the current of the narrative now flows as 
clear and unimpeded here as in any other part. 
Let us return to it. The “Harmonicon” proceeds: 


Beethoven and Ferdinand Ries 

Ries’ hopes from his father’s early friend, were not 
disappointed; Beethoven received him with a cordial 
kindness, too rare, alas! from men who have risen to 
eminence and distinction towards those whose claim upon 
them is founded on the reminiscences of their humble 
state. He at once took the young man under his immediate 
care and tuition; advanced him pecuniary loans, which his 
subsequent conduct converted to gifts; and allowed him to 
be the first to take the title of pupil and appear in public as 
such. 

So also the “Notizen”: 

In the letter of recommendation from my father there 
had been opened a small credit account to be used in case 
of need. I never made use of it but, when a few times 
Beethoven discovered that I was short of funds, he sent me 
money without being asked and never wanted to take it 
back. He was really very fond of me, of which fact he once 
in his absent-mindedness gave me a very comical proof. 
Once when I returned from Silesia, where I had spent some 
time at the country-seat of Prince Lichnowsky as pianist on 
the recommendation of Beethoven, and entered his room 
he was about to shave himself and had lathered his face up 
to his eyes — for so far his fearfully stiff beard reached. He 
jumped up, embraced me cordially and thereby transferred 
so much of the lather from his left cheek to my right that he 
had none left. Did we laugh? Beethoven must also have 
learned privately how matters had gone with me; for he 
was acquainted with many of my youthful escapades, with 


which he only teased me. In many cases he disclosed a 
really paternal interest in me. 

“But with all his kindness” continues the “Harmonicon,” 

Beethoven would not give Ries instruction in 
thoroughbass or composition. He said it required a 
particular gift to explain them with clearness and precision, 
and, besides that, Albrechtsberger was the acknowledged 
master of all composers. This latter had almost given up 
teaching, being very old, and was persuaded to take a new 
pupil only by the strong recommendation of Beethoven and 
by the temptation of a ducat a lesson. Poor Ries’ ducats ran 
only to the number of 28; after this he was driven to his 
books again. 

So it appears that he was Beethoven’s pupil only upon 
the pianoforte. The manner in which he was taught is also 
described in the “Notizen”: 

The Recollections of Ries and Czerny 

When Beethoven gave me a lesson I must say that 
contrary to his nature he was particularly patient. I was 
compelled to attribute this and his friendly disposition, 
which was seldom interrupted, chiefly to his great affection 
and love for my father. Thus, sometimes, he would permit 
me to repeat a thing ten times, or even oftener. In the 
Variations dedicated to the Princess Odescalchi (O), I was 
obliged to repeat the last Adagio variations almost entirely 
seventeen times; yet he was still dissatisfied with the 
expression of the little cadenza, although I thought I played 
it as well as he. On this day I had a lesson which lasted 
nearly two hours. If I made a mistake in passages or missed 


notes and leaps which he frequently wanted emphasized he 
seldom said anything; but if I was faulty in expression, in 
crescendos, etc., or in the character of the music, he grew 
angry because, as he said, the former was accidental while 
the latter disclosed lack of knowledge, feeling, or 
attentiveness. The former slips very frequently happened to 
him even when he was playing in public. 

“I often played on two fortepianos with Ries,” says 
Czerny, “among other things the Sonata, O, which had been 
arranged for two pianofortes. Ries played very fluently, 
clear but cold.” 

Here we have a key to the identity of so many of Ries’s 
and Czerny’s facts and anecdotes of those years, written 
out by them independently; the latter, as he assures us, 
having first become acquainted with the “Notizen” through 
the quotations of Court Councillor Lenz. The two brilliant 
boys, thrown so much together, would never weary of 
talking of their famous master. The stories of his oddities 
and eccentricities, minute facts relating to his 
compositions, were, therefore, common property; and it is 
clear that some which in this manner became known to 
Ries at last assumed in his memory the aspect of personal 
experiences and, as such, are related in the “Notizen.” The 
author of this work once introduced an incident into 
something that he was writing, under the full conviction of 
having been an actor in it, which he now knows was only 
related to him by his brother. Yet only some six or seven 
years had elapsed, whereas Ries wrote of a period which 
ended thirty-five years before. 


Another remark of Czerny’s is as follows: 

When the French were in Vienna for the first time, in 
1805, Beethoven visited a number of officers and generals 
who were musical and for whom he played Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Tauris” from the score, to which they sang the 
choruses and songs not at all ill. I begged the score from 
him and at home wrote out the pianoforte score as I had 
heard him play it. I still have this arrangement (November, 
1852). From that time I date my style of arranging 
orchestral works, and he was always wholly satisfied with 
my arrangements of his symphonies, etc. 

A lad who, though not yet fifteen years old, was able to 
write a pianoforte score of such an opera after a single 
hearing, certainly deserved the testimonial to his talent 
which, though written by another hand, was signed at the 
time by Beethoven and sealed. The testimonial, in the 
possession of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, 
runs as follows: 

We, the undersigned, cannot withhold from the lad Carl 
Czerny, who has made such extraordinary progress on the 
pianoforte, far surpassing what might be expected from a 
boy of fourteen years, that for this reason, and also because 
of his marvelous memory, he is deserving of all possible 
support, the more since his parents have expended their 
fortune in the education of this promising son. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. (Seal) 

Vienna, December 7, 1805. 

The master had early and wisely warned him against a 
too free use of his extraordinary memory. “My musical 


memory,” Czerny writes, 

enabled me to play the Beethovenian works by heart 
without exception, and during the years 1801-1805 I was 
obliged to play these works in this manner at Prince 
Lichnowsky’s once or twice a week, he calling out only the 
desired opus number. Beethoven, who was present a few 
times, was not pleased. “Even if he plays correctly on the 
whole,” he remarked, “he will forget in this manner the 
quick survey, the a vista-playing and, occasionally, the 
correct expression.” 

Very neat is the anecdote which Czerny relates in the 
“Wiener Musikzeitung” of September 28th, 1845, how, 
after he had outgrown his studies, he was deservedly 
reprimanded for a few additions which he made on his own 
account in one of his master’s works. 

On the whole he was pleased with my performance of his 
works ... but he scolded me for every blunder with a kind 
freedom which I shall never forget. When once, for 
instance, I played the Quintet with Wind-Instruments with 
Schuppanzigh, I permitted myself, in a spirit of youthful 
carelessness, many changes, in the way of adding 
difficulties to the music, the use of the higher octave, etc. 
— Beethoven took me severely to task in the presence of 
Schuppanzigh, Linke and the other players. The next day I 
received the following letter from him, which I copy 
carefully from the original draft: 

“Dear Czerny: 

“To-day I cannot see you, but to-morrow I will call on you 
myself to have a talk with you. I burst forth so yesterday 


that I was sorry after it had happened; but you must pardon 
that in an author who would have preferred to hear his 
work exactly as he wrote it, no matter how beautifully you 
played in general. I will make loud amends at the 
Violoncello Sonata (I was to play his Violoncello Sonata 
with Linke the next week). Be assured that as an artist I 
have the greatest wishes for your success and will always 
try to show myself, 


Your 
true Friend 
Beethoven.” 


This letter did more than anything else to cure me of the 
desire to make any changes in the performance of his 
works, and I wish that it might have the same influence on 
all pianists. 


Chapter XXI 


Beethoven’s Love-Affairs — The Letter to the “Immortal Beloved” — Giulietta 
Guicciardi — Therese Brunswick — Countess Erdödy — Therese Malfatti — 
Confused Chronologies — Many Contradictory Theories and Speculations. 


In the letter dated November 16, Beethoven’s strong 
expressions of desire and intention to exhibit his powers as 
pianist and composer in other cities, are striking and worthy 
of the reader’s attention, yet need no comment; but a new 
topic there introduced must be treated at some length, not 
because it is of very great importance in itself, but as an 
episode in the master’s life which has employed so many 
pens and upon which biographer and novelist seem to have 
contended which could make the most of it and paint it in 
the highest romantic colors. 

The sentences referred to are: “I am living more 
pleasantly since. I live more amongst men.... This change 
has been wrought by a dear fascinating girl, etc.” 
Notwithstanding all that has been written on this text there 
is little reason to think that Beethoven’s passion for this 
particularly fascinating girl was more engrossing or lasting 
than at other periods for others, although peculiar 
circumstances subsequently kept it more alive in his 
memory. The testimony of Wegeler, Breuning, Romberg, 
Ries, has been cited to the point that Beethoven “was never 
without a love, and generally deeply engrossed in it.” 

In Vienna (says Wegeler) at least as long as I lived there, 
Beethoven always had a love-affair on his hands, and 
occasionally made conquests which, though not impossible, 


might have been difficult of achievement to many an 
Adonis.... I will add that, so far as I know, every one of his 
sweethearts belonged to the higher social stations. 

So, also, friends of Beethoven with whom Jahn conversed 
in 1852. Thus according to Carl Czerny he was said to have 
been in love with a Countess Keglevics, who was not 
generally considered handsome. The Sonata in E-flat, O 
(dedicated to her), was called “Die Verliebte” (“The Maiden, 
or Woman, in Love”). Dr. Bertolini, friend and physician of 
Beethoven from 1806 to 1816, said: “Beethoven generally 
had a flame; the Countess Guicciardi, Mme. von Frank, 
Bettina Brentano and others.” He was not insensible to 
ladies fair and frail. Dolezalek, a music teacher who came to 
Vienna in 1800 and was the master’s admirer and friend to 
the last, adds the particular that “he never showed that he 
was in love.” 

In short, Beethoven’s experience was precisely that of 
many an impulsive man of genius, who for one cause or 
another never married and therefore never knew the calm 
and quiet, but unchanging, affection of happy conjugal life. 
One all-absorbing but temporary passion, lasting until its 
object is married to a more favored lover, is forgotten in 
another destined to end in like manner, until, at length, all 
faith in the possibility (for them) of a permanent, constant 
attachment to one person is lost. Such men after reaching 
middle age may marry for a hundred various motives of 
convenience, but rarely for love. 

Upon this particular passion of Beethoven, the present 
writer labors under the disadvantage of being compelled to 
subordinate his imagination to his reason and to sacrifice 


flights of fancy to the duty of ascertaining and imparting the 
modicum of truth that underlies all this branch of 
Beethoven literature, of extracting the few grains of wheat 
from the immense mass of chaff. With what success remains 
to be seen. 

When Schindler, in perusing the “Notizen,” came to the 
passages above quoted, with his usual agility in jumping at 
conclusions he decided at once, that Beethoven here refers 
to the Countess Julia Guicciardi, and so states in his book; 
probably hitting the truth nearer than on the next page, 
where he makes Fraulein Marie Koschak the object of 
Beethoven’s “autumnal love,” some half a dozen years 
before the two had ever met. In this case, however, there is 
no reason to suppose him mistaken. 

Relations with the Countess Guicciardi 

On the 16th of November, 1801 — the date of Beethoven’s 
letter — the Countess Guicciardi was just one week less 
than seventeen years of age. She is traditionally described 
as having had a good share of personal attractions, and is 
known to have been a fine looking woman even in advanced 
years. She appears to have possessed a mind of fair powers, 
cultivated and accomplished to the degree then common to 
persons of her rank; but it is not known that she was in any 
way eminently distinguished, unless for musical taste and 
skill as a pianist, which may perhaps be indicated in the 
dedication to her of a sonata by Kleinheinz as well as by 
Beethoven. 

Julia Guicciardi’s near relationship to the Brunswicks 
would naturally throw her into the society of Beethoven 
immediately upon the transfer of her father from Trieste to 


Vienna; their admiration of his talents, their warm affection 
for him as a man, would awaken her curiosity to see him 
and create a most natural prejudice in his favor. Coming to 
the capital from a small, distant provincial town when 
hardly of an age to enter society, and finding herself so soon 
distinguished by the particular attentions and evident 
admiration of a man of Beethoven’s social position and 
fame, might well dazzle the imagination of a girl of sixteen, 
and dispose her, especially if she possessed more than 
common musical taste and talents, to return in a certain 
degree the affection proffered to her by the distinguished 
author of the Symphony, the Quartet, the Septet, the 
“Prometheus” music, and so many wonderful sonatas, by 
the unrivalled pianist, the generous, impulsive, enthusiastic 
artist, although unprepossessing in person and unable to 
offer either wealth or a title. There was romance in the 
affair. Besides these considerations there are traditions and 
reminiscences of old friends of the composer all tending to 
confirm the opinion of Schindler, that the “fascinating girl” 
was indeed the young Countess Guicciardi. That writer, 
however, knew nothing of the matter until twenty years 
afterwards; but what he learned came from Beethoven 
himself. 

It happened, when the topic came up between them, 
“that, being in a public place where he did not like to trust 
himself to speak,” says Schindler, Beethoven also wrote his 
share in the conversation, so far as it related to this subject; 
hence his words may still be read in a Conversation Book of 
February, 1823, preserved in the Royal Library at Berlin. 


His statements have certainly gained nothing in clearness 
from his whim of writing them in part in bad French. 

It is proper to state, before introducing the citation from 
this book, that the young lady married Count Wenzel Robert 
Gallenberg, a prolific composer of ballet and occasional 
music, on the 3rd of November, 1803. The young pair soon 
left Vienna for Italy and were in Naples in the spring of 
1806; for Gallenberg was one of the composers of the music 
for the fétes, on the occasion of Joseph Bonaparte’s 
assumption of the crown of the Two Sicilies. When the 
Neapolitan Barbaja took charge of the R. I. Opera at Vienna, 
toward the close of 1821, he made the Count an associate in 
the administration, and thus it happened that Schindler had 
occasion to call upon him with a message from Beethoven. 

The Conversation Books of those years show, that the 
question of selling the opera, “Fidelio,” to various theatres, 
was one often discussed by Beethoven and his friends, and, 
also, that the author had no complete copy of the score. It 
thus became necessary to borrow one for the purpose of 
copying the whole or parts; and at this point we turn to the 
Conversation Book. Schindler, in the midst of a long series 
of remarks upon heterogeneous topics, expresses surprise 
that the Dresden theatre has never purchased “Fidelio,” and 
adds his opinion, that Weber will do all in his power to 
further Beethoven’s interest, both in regard to the opera 
and to the Mass in D. Then follows political news — Spain, 
England, etc. — and the sale or hypothecation by Dr. Bach 
of certain bank shares on which Beethoven wishes to raise 
money; and then: 

A Conversation about the Countess 


Schindler. Now as to “Fidelio”; what shall, what can I do 
to expedite that? 

Beethoven: Steiner has the score. 

Schindler: I shall go to Count Gallenberg, who will lend it 
to you for a time with pleasure. It would be best if you were 
to have it copied at your own expense. You may ask 40 
ducats. (After a farther remark or two he promises to see 
Gallenberg “to-morrow morning”; some pages farther is the 
report): 

Schindler. Gallenberg presents his compliments; he will 
send the score, provided they have two copies. If this is not 
the case he will have the score copied for you. I am to call 
on him again in two days. (The conversation then turns 
upon copying certain songs and upon lithographing the 
Mass in D; after which): 

Schindler: He (Gallenberg) did not inspire me with much 
respect to-day. 

Beethoven: I was his invisible benefactor through others. 

Schindler: He ought to know that, so that he might have 
more respect for you than he seems to have. (Kitchen affairs 
follow here for a space; then Beethoven takes the pencil and 
writes): 


Beethoven: So it seems you did not find G. favorably 
disposed toward me; I am little concerned in the matter, but 
I should like to know what he said. 

Schindler: He replied to me that he thought that you must 
have the score yourself; but when I assured him that you did 
not have it he said that its loss was a consequence of your 
irregular habits and many changes of lodgings. What affair 


is that of the public? And, moreover, who will care what 
such persons think? What have you decided to do in the 
matter at Steiner’s? To keep quiet still longer? Dr. Bach 
recently asked me about it. I thought you wanted to keep 
the score because you had none. Do you want to give the 
five-part fugue also for nothing? My dearest friend and 
master, that is too much generosity towards such unworthy 
persons. You will only be laughed at. (Steiner had bought 
some compositions of B. and not published them.) 

Beethoven: (having asked Schindler if he had seen 
Gallenberg’s wife, proceeds): J’étois bien aimé d’elle et plus 
que jamais son époux. Il étoit pourtant plutôt son amant que 
moi, mais par elle j’apprenois de son misere et je trouvais 
un homme de bien, qui me donnait la somme de 500 fl. pour 
le soulager. Il étoit toujours mon ennemi, c’étoit justement 
la raison, que je fusse tout le bien que possible. 

Schindler: It was for this reason that he added “He is an 
intolerable fellow.” Probably because of pure gratitude. But 
forgive them, Lord, they know not what they do. Est-ce qu'il 
y a longtemps qu’elle est mariée avec Mons. de Gallenberg? 
— Mad. la Comtesse? Etait-elle riche? Elle a une belle figure 


jusqu'ici! 
Beethoven: Elle est nee Guicciardi. Elle étoit l'épouse de 
lui avant son voyage en Italie — arrivé à Vienne elle 


cherchoit moi pleurant, mais je la méprisois. 

Schindler: Hercules at the crossways! 

Beethoven: And if I had wished to give my vital powers 
with that life, what would have remained for the nobler, the 
better (things)? 


Reverence for the composer, and admiration for his 
compositions, must have led many who will read this to the 
perusal of the constantly accumulating literature of which 
Beethoven and his works are the subject; and they must 
remember the prominence accorded to the Guicciardi affair. 
Will they believe that all the established facts, which have 
ever been made public, are exhausted in these pages 
already? This is literally true. All else is but conjecture or 
mistake. There is nothing in the present state of knowledge 
on this subject to relieve the great mass of turgid eloquence 
expended upon it from being described in one word as — 
nonsense. The foundation for a tragedy is certainly small in 
a case where the lover writes: “It is the first time that I feel 
as if marriage might make me happy”; and immediately 
adds “now, of course, I could not marry!” because the 
gratification of his ambition was more to him than domestic 
life with the beloved one. 

In November, 1852, Jahn had an interview with the 
Countess Gallenberg. On so delicate a topic as Beethoven’s 
passion for her fifty years before, reticence was natural; but 
had the affair in truth been of the importance that others 
have given it, some hint must have confessed it. Yet there is 
nothing of the kind in his notes of the conversation. Here 
they are: 

Beethoven was her teacher; he had his music sent to her 
and was extremely severe until the correct interpretation 
was reached down to the smallest detail; he laid stress upon 
a light manner of playing; he easily became angry, threw 
down his music and tore it; he would take no pay but linen, 
although he was very poor, under the pretence that the 


Countess had sewed it. He also taught Princess Odescalchi 
and Baroness Erdmann; sometimes he went to his pupils, 
sometimes they came to him. He did not like to play his own 
compositions, but would only improvise. At the slightest 
disturbance he would get up and go away. Count Brunswick, 
who played the violoncello, adored him as did (also) his 
sisters, Therese and Countess Deym. Beethoven had given 
her (the Countess Guicciardi) the Rondo in G, but begged its 
return when he had to dedicate something to the Countess 
Lichnowsky, and then dedicated the Sonata to her. B. was 
very ugly, but noble, refined in feeling and cultured. 

In this simple record the lady’s memory evidently 
mistakes by overrating the poverty of Beethoven at the time 
she was his pupil and in making him then so negligent in 
dress. “In his earlier years Beethoven dressed carefully, 
even elegantly; only later did he grow negligent, which he 
carried to the verge of uncleanliness,” says Grillparzer; and 
Czerny: “About the year 1813-’14, when B. looked well and 
strong, he also cared for his outward appearance.” But what 
a blow to all the supposed romantic significance is the 
short, prosaic account of the dedication of the C-sharp 
minor Sonata to her — a composition which was not a 
favorite with the composer himself. “Everybody is always 
talking about the C-sharp minor Sonata! Surely I have 
written better things. There is the Sonata in F-sharp major 
— that is something very different,” he once said to Czerny. 

A Conjectural Offer of Marriage 

There is but one well-authenticated fact to be added, 
namely, that Beethoven kept up his intercourse with the 
family Guicciardi certainly as late as May or June, 1823, 


that is, to within six months of the young lady’s marriage. A 
careful survey and comparison both of the published data 
and of the private traditions and hints gleaned during a 
residence of several years at Vienna, result in the opinion 
(an opinion, note, not a statement resting on competent 
evidence) that Beethoven at length decided to offer 
Countess Julia his hand; that she was not indisposed to 
accept it; and that one of her parents consented to the 
match, but the other, probably the father, refused to entrust 
the happiness of his daughter to a man without rank, 
fortune or permanent engagement; a man, too, of character 
and temperament so peculiar, and afflicted with the 
incipient stages of an infirmity which, if not arrested and 
cured, must deprive him of all hope of obtaining any high 
and remunerative official appointment and at length compel 
him to abandon his career as the great pianoforte virtuoso. 
As the Guicciardis themselves were not wealthy, prudence 
forbade such a marriage. Be all this as it may, this much is 
certain: Beethoven did not marry the Countess Julia 
Guicciardi; Count Wenzel Robert Gallenberg did. The 
rejected lover — true to a principle enunciated in a letter to 
Zmeskall of March 29, 1799, “there is no use in quarrelling 
with what cannot be changed” — made the best of it, and 
went to work on the “Sinfonia eroica”! 

Schindler’s Unfounded Conclusions 

Every reader acquainted with Schindler’s book will have 
noticed that two grave matters, connected by him with the 
Guicciardi affair, have been silently passed over, 
notwithstanding the very great importance given to them by 
him and his copyists. They must now be considered. 


Schindler’s honest and conscientious desire to ascertain and 
impart the truth concerning Beethoven admits no doubt. 
The spirit was willing, but his weakness as an investigator 
was something extraordinary. His helplessness in finding 
and following the clue out of a difficulty is something 
pitiable, sometimes ludicrous. He reminds us, now and then, 
of the character described by Addison: “He is perpetually 
puzzled and perplexed amidst his own blunders.” 

Take the present matter for an instance. In his first 
editions of the biography the date given to the Guicciardi 
affair is 1806. With Wegeler’s letter before him giving him 
one fixed point — November, 1801 — and the “Grafliches 
Taschenbuch” to be consulted in every respectable 
bookstore and public library for the day of Gallenberg’s 
marriage, November 3, 1803, he is still at a loss. “I had first 
to come to Paris, there make the acquaintance of Cherubini, 
in order to hit, quite accidentally, upon a certain clue for 
this date for which I had vainly searched in Vienna. 
Cherubini and his wife, soon after their arrival in Vienna in 
1805, heard of this affair as of something that had happened 
two years before.” Following this hint, in his edition of 1860, 
he changes the 1806 to 1803 — that is, he adopts the new 
date because, twenty years before, he heard from an old 
gentleman of 80 years and his wife, nearly as old, that, 
thirty-five years before, they had heard that some two years 
before that time Beethoven had been jilted! They also 
“could say with certainty that the effect upon Beethoven’s 
mood had already been overcome”; — which we are very 
willing to hear from them, although the fact needed no 
confirmation. Again; his conversation with Beethoven, given 


as an appendix to the edition of 1845, was suppressed in the 
first because the Countess Gallenberg was then living; the 
“Taschenbuch” would have taught him that this objection 
remained in force until March 22nd, 1856! How is it 
possible to read with confidence the opinions and 
statements of so helpless a writer — even when we grant 
him, as we do Schindler, the utmost rectitude of intention — 
except when he speaks from personal knowledge, or upon 
evidence which he shows to be good? 

Having in a manner so extraordinary fixed the date to his 
satisfaction, Schindler proceeds to the catastrophe: 

Yet touching the results of this break upon the spirits of 
our master, so highly blessed by this love, something more 
may be said. In his despair he sought comfort with his 
approved and particularly respected friend Countess Marie 
Erdody — at her country-seat at Jedlersee, in order to spend 
a few days in her company. Thence, however, he 
disappeared and the Countess thought he had returned to 
Vienna, when, three days later, her music-master, Brauchle, 
discovered him in a distant part of the palace gardens. This 
incident was long kept a close secret, and only after several 
years did those familiar with it confide it to the more 
intimate friends of Beethoven, long after the love-affair had 
been forgotten. It was associated with a suspicion that it 
had been the purpose of the unhappy man to starve himself 
to death. Those friends who made close observation of the 
attitude of Beethoven towards the music-master noticed 
that he treated him with extraordinary attention thereafter. 

Jedlersee is so near Vienna, that a stout walker like 
Beethoven would think nothing of the distance; and for him 


to obey the whim or necessity of the moment, and disappear 
for two or three days, is the very weakest of all grounds for 
the astounding conjecture here gravely related. But grant 
for a moment that something of the kind, some time or 
other, really occurred; what reason is there to suppose that 
it happened then, and in connection with the Guicciardi 
matter? None, Credat Judæus Apella, non ego. Indeed the 
whole story, whatever its date and connection, is told on 
such mere hearsay evidence as would not justify the police 
in arresting a beggar. To prevent it from passing into the 
category of established facts — at least in connection with 
this particular love-affair, and until some new and 
competent proof be discovered — it may be remarked: 

I. Schindler’s first knowledge of the passion of Beethoven 
for Julia Guicciardi was obtained in 1823. Whatever he 
heard from other sources could only have been afterwards; 
and in all probability was after Beethoven’s death, when his 
attention was recalled to the subject by a paper presently to 
be noticed. He does not pretend to have heard this 
Jedlersee story from any party to it; nor could he, for the 
Countess Erdody had been banished from the Austrian 
dominions long before it could have come to his ears. He is, 
in fact and upon his own showing, gravely detailing a mere 
private rumor, current (he says) among certain friends of 
Beethoven, of an event which happened (if at all) fifteen, 
twenty or thirty years before, and which was surmised by 
them, or by him, to have occurred at the time he was jilted 
by the young Countess Guicciardi. 

II. There is nothing whatever in Ries’s reminiscences, 
most of which are of the precise period of that affair, which, 


by any stretch of fancy, can be made to confirm the story; 
nay, more, they are utterly inconsistent with it. There is 
nothing even to show that he ever observed that his 
master’s relations to the Guicciardis were in any way 
remarkable; yet Beethoven’s inclination to the society of 
women was a point in his character that particularly 
impressed him. “Beethoven,” he says, 

was fond of the company of women, especially if they had 
young and pretty faces, and generally when we passed a 
somewhat charming girl he would turn back and gaze at her 
through his glasses keenly, and laugh or grin if he noticed 
that I was looking at him. He was frequently in love, but 
generally only for a short period. Once when I twitted him 
concerning his conquest of a pretty woman he admitted that 
she had held him in the strongest bonds for the longest 
time, viz., fully seven months. 

III. And so too with Breuning. There is no letter, or part of 
a letter by him (so far as made known by Wegeler), nor any 
tradition derived from him, that relates to this passion or its 
Supposed consequences; and yet, it is only from one of his 
letters that we know of the proposal of marriage in 1810; 
nay, more, we Shall find, in 1803, Beethoven inviting a 
friend to dine with “Countess Guicciardi,” at a time when he 
and Breuning lodged together! 

IV. If the Jedlersee story be true at all in connection with 
this particular lady, the time must have been 1803. But it is 
totally inconsistent with what is known of the composer’s 
history during that year. 

V. Brauchle was not the Countess Erdody’s music-teacher, 
but the tutor of her children, in which capacity he could 


hardly have been employed at a time when the eldest was 
not six years of age! If we are correctly informed, he was 
not in that service until after the year 1803; nor is it known 
that Beethoven’s intimacy with the Countess had then been 
formed. In any case, the starvation story may be considered 
as disposed of for the present. 

The force of these arguments will be incidentally but 
materially increased by the views — if they find favor and 
acceptance — advanced and supported in a short discussion 
of the single remaining question belonging to the Guicciardi 
affair, to which we now come. 

It was well known to Beethoven’s friends, that he died 
possessed of a few bank-shares; but where the certificates 
were deposited neither his brother, Breuning nor Schindler 
knew. “B. kept his bank-shares in a secret drawer of a 
cabinet known only to Holz,” is one of Jahn’s notes of a 
conversation with Carl Holz. When Schindler read Jahn’s 
manuscript notices and memoranda upon Beethoven and 
added his comments, he remarked here: 

Johann Beethoven first devoted himself to the 
disappearance of the shares, and not finding them he cried 
out: “Breuning and Schindler must find them.” Holz was 
asked to come, by Breuning, and requested to say if he did 
not know where they were concealed. He knew the secret 
drawer in the old cabinet in which they were kept. 

In that “secret drawer” Breuning found not only the bank- 
certificates, but also various “letters of importance to his 
friend,” as Schindler describes them. One of these was a 
letter with two postscripts written by Beethoven on two 
pieces of note-paper with a lead pencil, at some watering- 


place not named, in the July of a year not given and to a 
person not indicated. It is couched in terms of enthusiastic 
love rarely equalled even in romance, being like a 
translation into words of the most tender and touching 
passages in his most impassioned musical compositions. 
This document, placed in Schindler’s possession by 
Breuning, is the original of what was first printed in 1840, 
as, “three autograph letters written by Beethoven to his 
Giulietta from a bathing-place in Hungary” and which have 
so often been reprinted at various times. The letter is as 
follows: 

Text of the Letter to the “Immortal Beloved” 

July 6, in the morning. 

My angel, my all, my very self — only a few words to-day 
and at that with pencil (with yours) — not till to-morrow will 
my lodgings be definitively determined upon — what a 
useless waste of time. Why this deep sorrow where 
necessity speaks — can our love endure except through 
sacrifices — except through not demanding everything — 
can you change it that you are not wholly mine, I not wholly 
thine. Oh, God! look out into the beauties of nature and 
comfort yourself with that which must be — love demands 
everything and that very justly — thus it is with me so far as 
you are concerned, and you with me. If we were wholly 
united you would feel the pain of it as little as I. My journey 
was a fearful one; I did not reach here until 4 o’clock 
yesterday morning; lacking horses the post-coach chose 
another route — but what an awful one. At the stage before 
the last I was warned not to travel at night — made fearful 
of a forest, but that only made me the more eager and I was 


wrong; the coach must needs break down on the wretched 
road, a bottomless mud road — without such postilions as I 
had with me I should have stuck in the road. Esterhazy, 
travelling the usual road hitherward, had the same fate with 
eight horses that I had with four — yet I got some pleasure 
out of it, as I always do when I successfully overcome 
difficulties. Now a quick change to things internal from 
things external. We shall soon surely see each other; 
moreover, I cannot communicate to you the observations I 
have made during the last few days touching my own life — 
if our hearts were always close together I would make none 
of the kind. My heart is full of many things to say to you — 
Ah! — there are moments when I feel that speech is nothing 
after all — cheer up — remain my true, my only treasure, 
my all as I am yours; the gods must send us the rest that 
which shall be best for us. 

Your faithful Ludwig. 

Evening, Monday, July 6. 

You are suffering, my dearest creature — only now have I 
learned that letters must be posted very early in the 
morning. Mondays, Thursdays, — the only days on which 
the mail-coach goes from here to K. You are suffering — Ah! 
wherever I am there you are also. I shall arrange affairs 
between us so that I shall live and live with you, what a 
life!!!! thus!!!! thus without you — pursued by the goodness 
of mankind hither and thither — which I as little try to 
deserve as I deserve it. Humility of man towards man — it 
pains me — and when I consider myself in connection with 
the universe, what am I and what is he whom we call the 
greatest — and yet — herein lies the divine in man. I weep 


when I reflect that you will probably not receive the first 
intelligence from me until Saturday — much as you love me, 
I love you more — but do not ever conceal your thoughts 
from me — good-night — as I am taking the baths I must go 
to bed. Oh, God! so near so far! Is our love not truly a 
celestial edifice — firm as Heaven’s vault. 

Good-morning, on July 7. 

Though still in bed my thoughts go out to you, my 
Immortal Beloved, now and then joyfully, then sadly, waiting 
to learn whether or not fate will hear us. I can live only 
wholly with you or not at all — yes, I am resolved to wander 
so long away from you until I can fly to your arms and say 
that I am really at home, send my soul enwrapped in you 
into the land of spirits. — Yes, unhappily it must be so — you 
will be the more resolved since you know my fidelity — to 
you, no one can ever again possess my heart — none — 
never — Oh, God, why is it necessary to part from one 
whom one so loves and yet my life in W (Vienna) is now a 
wretched life — your love makes me at once the happiest 
and the unhappiest of men — at my age I need a steady, 
quiet life — can that be under our conditions? My angel, I 
have just been told that the mail-coach goes every day — 
and I must close at once so that you may receive the L. at 
once. Be calm, only by a calm consideration of our existence 
can we achieve our purpose to live together — be calm — 
love me — to-day — yesterday — what tearful longings for 
you — you — you — my life — my all — farewell — Oh 
continue to love me — never misjudge the most faithful 
heart of your beloved L. 


ever thine 
ever mine 
ever for each other. 


Among the many persons before whom at various times 
Schindler kindly placed the original for examination were 
Otto Jahn and the present writer, neither of whom ever 
discovered any other reason to suppose this paper to have 
been intended for the Countess Guicciardi than Schindler’s 
conjecture and the grounds upon which he had formed it. 
Bearing in mind that the existence of this paper was utterly 
unknown to either Breuning or Schindler until after the 
death of its writer, who alone could have imparted its 
history, the mental process by which it came to be described 
in the words just quoted, “three autograph letters written 
by Beethoven to his Giulietta from a bathing-place in 
Hungary,” is perfectly easy to trace; thus: 

In the first of the three parts, or letters, Beethoven 
speaks of the very disagreeable journey which he had 
performed with four post-horses, and Esterhazy with eight; 
in the second he writes of the “mail-coach from here to K.” 
and again, “As I am taking the baths I must go to bed.” Now, 
of the 218 places in the Austrian postal-guide whose names 
begin with K, a large number are in Hungary; the bathing- 
places in that kingdom are also numerous; and Esterhazy’s 
possessions were there; hence Schindler’s assumption that 
Beethoven wrote from a Hungarian watering-place — which 
may stand for the present. His conjecture as to whom he 
wrote was of course suggested by his conversation in 1823 
upon the Countess Gallenberg. This assumption, so obvious 


and natural for him to make that it was accepted 
unquestioned and even unsuspected for thirty years, must 
nevertheless be tested. 

When Was the Love-Letter Written? 

The document presents three incomplete dates, the year 
being omitted in each: 


“July 6, in the morning.” 
“Evening, Monday, July 6.” 
“Good-morning on July 7.” 


A reference to the almanacs of 1795, 1801, 1807, and 
1812, shows that July 6th fell upon a Monday in those years. 
The year 1795 is of course excluded, for Julia Guicciardi had 
not then completed her eleventh year, and we turn at once 
to 1801. The main subjects of Beethoven’s letter to Wegeler 
of June 29th were his ailments and the modes of treatment 
adopted by his medical advisers; to which he adds his desire 
for his friend’s counsel, Wegeler being a physician of 
eminent ability and skill. It was Wegeler’s reply which drew 
forth the second letter of November 16, only four and a half 
months after the first, which continues the subject with 
equal minuteness of detail. If now the reader will turn back 
and carefully reperuse the two, he will see that all 
possibility of a journey to some distant watering-place, 
requiring the use of four post-horses, whether in Hungary 
or elsewhere, in the interval between those letters is 
absolutely excluded by their contents. The conclusion is 
unavoidable that the diary was not written in 1801. 


But may there not be an error either in the day of the 
month or of the week in the words: “Evening, Monday, July 
6?” If there be, the inquiry is extended to the years 1800 
and 1802. 

On July 6th, 1800, the Guicciardi family had hardly 
reached Vienna from Trieste. But suppose Julia had been 
previously sent thither to complete her education, and thus 
had become known to Beethoven. In that case, what is to be 
thought of guardians and friends who could allow her such 
liberty, or rather license, that she, at the age of fifteen and 
three-quarter years, should already have formed the 
relations necessarily implied by the language of the diary 
with a man twice her age? What, too, must be thought of 
Beethoven! Granting him to have been, as Magdalena 
Willmann and others said, “half crazy,” the man certainly 
was not a fool! 

The year 1800 may also be safely discarded. As to 1802, it 
is superfluous to say more than that in the next chapter will 
be found part of a letter by Beethoven, dated “Vienna, July 
13, 1802.” His stay at the bath must, indeed, have been 
short if he reached it with four post-horses on the 5th and is 
in Vienna again writing letters on the 13th! 

In 1803, July 6th fell upon Wednesday. But there was no 
such error in the date; Beethoven gives the day of the 
month three times in twenty-four hours — twice on the 6th, 
once on the 7th. A mistake here is inconceivable. The day of 
the week, indeed, is written but once; but then it is Monday, 
and Sunday and Monday are precisely the two days of the 
week which one most rarely or never mistakes. But that 
part of the document which bears the date “Evening, 


Monday, July 6” contains certain words that are decisive. 
This part is a postscript to the writing of the morning and is 
written, he says, because he was too late for the post on 
that day, and “Mondays, Thursdays, the only days on which 
the mail-coach goes from here to K.” The conclusion is 
irresistible: Schindler and his copyists are all wrong; the 
document was not written in the years 1800-1803; the 
“Immortal Beloved” for whom it was written was not the 
Countess Julia Guicciardi. Therefore, they who have wept in 
sympathy over this Werther’s sufferings caused by this 
Charlotte, may dry their tears. They can comfort themselves 
with the assurance, that the catastrophe was by no means 
so disastrous as represented. The affair was but an episode; 
not the grand tragedy of Beethoven’s life. But, being a love 
adventure, it has been treated with fact in ratio to fancy like 
Falstaff’s bread to his sack. One author in particular, who 
accepts all Schindler’s assumptions and conjectures without 
question or suspicion, has elaborated the topic at great 
length, though perhaps (to borrow Sheridan’s jest) less 
luminously than voluminously. Having wrought up the 
feelings of “his lovely readers, his dear lady friends of 
Beethoven,” to the highest pitch possible in a tragedy where 
the hero, after the catastrophe, still lives and prospers, he 
consoles them a few chapters farther on by giving to 
Beethoven for his one “Love’s Labor Lost” two new ones 
gained — the one, a married woman, the other, a young girl 
of fourteen years; and, moreover — if, in the confusion of his 
dates, the reader is not greatly misled — both at the same 
time! “Also the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had 
before,” saith the ancient Hebrew poet. 


Even if one were disposed to attach no great importance 
to the arguments thus far advanced, there are two passages 
in the letter which could not have been written in that 
brilliant period of Beethoven’s life (1800-1802) and 
therefore are conclusive; viz.: “My life in W (Wien = Vienna) 
is now a wretched life,” and “At my age I need a quiet, 
steady life.” In fact, the severest critical discussion of my 
argument against the accuracy of Schindler’s statement has 
failed to find a flaw in it beyond the unessential assertion 
that Beethoven could scarcely be conceived as having erred 
in the matter of the day of the week. Since then the author 
has himself accidentally learned by experience how a 
mistake of this kind, made in the morning, can easily be 
perpetuated in private letters; he learned it by being 
compelled to prove the absolute accuracy of an official 
document. 

Every attentive and thoughtful reader of the letter must 
realize that it is irreconcilable with the notion that 
Beethoven's passionate devotion to the lady was a new and 
sudden one; also that Beethoven had parted with his 
beloved, whoever she may have been, only a short time 
before; that he writes in the full conviction that his love is 
returned and the desire for a union of their fates was 
mutual, and that by patient waiting the obstacles then in the 
way of their purpose to live together would be overcome. 

Beethoven's Inaccurate Datings 

In the effort to determine when Beethoven wrote in this 
strain his own inaccurate dates cannot be overlooked, but 
must be discussed at the outset of the inquiry. If the words 
“Evening, Monday, July 6,” are to be considered conclusive, 


the investigation will have to be confined to the years 1807 
and 1812, both 1801 and 1818 being out of the question. 
But if an error of a day be assumed, inquiry may be 
extended to the following years. In the first three years 
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To pass by other reasons, the years 1808 and 1811 are to 
be excluded because they presuppose an error of two days. 
There remain, then, the years 1806, 1807, 1812 and 1813, 
which can be best studied in their reverse order. The year 
1813 shows itself at once impossible because of the date of 
a letter to Varena: “Baden, July 4, 1813,” besides other 
circumstances which prove that Beethoven spent the 
months of June and July of this year in Vienna and Baden. In 
a similar manner 1812 must be rejected because he wrote a 
letter to Baumeister on June 28 from Vienna and arrived in 
Teplitz on July 7. 


There remain, then, only the years 1806 and 1807. If we 
are willing to attach too great weight to the improbability of 
an error in Beethoven’s dates (July 6 and 7) it would 
certainly be impossible to decide in favor of the year for 
which other considerations plead with almost convincing 
force — viz., 1806. There is a letter from Beethoven to 
Brunswick proposing to visit him in Pesth printed with the 
date “May 14, 1806” which might be strong evidence in 
favor of that year; but, unfortunately, the true date is 1807, 
and so adds to our difficulty. For it is known that on July 
22nd, 1807 (and for several days at least before), he was in 
Baden, and there is nothing thus far to prove that he did not 
make the proposed visit and return from Hungary in season 
to have written the love-letter on the 6th and 7th of that 
month; this is, it is true, a very unsatisfactory assumption. 
There is a date in a correspondence with Simrock touching 
the purchase of certain works, which, if it could be 
established with certainty, would remove all doubt and 
provide a satisfactory conclusion. If the correspondence 
took place in 1806 it would be impossible to avoid the 
unsatisfactory assumption. 

The head of the famous house of Simrock once told the 
author that the letters written to his father by Beethoven 
had been stolen (they have since been recovered), and that 
the only possible information on the point might be obtained 
from the old business books of the house. The author asked 
that they be examined for him and his request was most 
courteously complied with, with the result that he was 
provided with the excerpts from the letters of which he has 
made use in a later chapter. To his great satisfaction the 


most important of the letters bears date May 31, 1807. This 
and the letter following show that Beethoven spent the 
months of June and July 1807 in Baden. 

The result would, then, seem to be irrefutable: — there is 
an error of one day in Beethoven’s date. The letter was 
written in the summer which he spent partly in Hungary, 
partly in Silesia — the summer of 1806. In all the years from 
1800 to 1815 there is no other summer in which he might 
have written the letter within the first ten days of July 
unless we choose to assume a State of facts which would do 
violence to probability. 

Beethoven’s Moral Character Vindicated 

But our contention has a much more serious purpose than 
the determination of the date of a love-letter; it is to serve 
as the foundation for a highly necessary justification of 
Beethoven’s character at this period in his life. The editor of 
Beethoven’s letters to Gleichenstein which appeared in 
“Westermann’s Monatsheften” (1865) learned from 
Gleichenstein’s widow that the composer had once made a 
proposal of marriage to her sister Therese Malfatti. On the 
strength of this information, and certain references in the 
letters themselves, the editor founded a singular theory; — 
Beethoven, says the editor in question, fell in love with “the 
dark-brown Therese,” who, despite the fact that she was 
“then only 14 years old (in 1807), was fully developed.” “His 
love for her was as rapid in its growth as it was in its 
passionateness, but was not returned then or later.” “The 
affair was plainly embarrassing to the family, for the passion 
of the half-deaf, very eccentric man of 36 for a girl of 


fourteen could not fail in the long run to become dangerous 
(misslich).” 

“Why, very well; I hope here be truths,” as the Fool says 
in “Measure for Measure.” 

Reflect that this was the year of the Mass in C and the C 
minor Symphony, and imagine the picture: Beethoven, the 
mighty master, occupied in developing works which stirred 
the deepest depths of the soul. Such on one hand; on the 
other “the lover, sighing like a furnace, with a woeful ballad 
made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” Or, if one prefer, instead of 
the first picture, a half-deaf, eccentric, 36-year old Corydon, 
wandering about by the side of mossy brooks vainly piping 
tunes to a melancholy early-developed and early-loved 
Phyllis! Let us admit for the nonce that the amiable picture 
of Beethoven in 1807 is the correct one; there is yet no 
excess of reason based on sense or probability, no 
boundlessness of imagination or immature logic which can 
assert that the letter of July 6 and 7 was written to Therese 
Malfatti, then 13 years old. 

There is still another assumption or suspicion which must 
be touched upon here and if possible refuted; it is that, even 
in 1806, Beethoven’s letter was addressed to the Countess 
Guicciardi, then already the wife of Count Gallenberg. 
Moreover, a more natural solution of the difficulties could 
scarcely be found if it could but be proved or accepted as 
true that the composer was one of those exalted musical 
geniuses, recently lauded by a writer, who are “no longer 
subject to once accepted notions of morals and ordinary 
duties,” and who refuse to permit “narrow-minded ethics to 
be lifted to the real laws of existence.” If Beethoven had 


been a man of this character, what more should we need to 
believe that in the summer of 1806 he and the lady were 
impatiently awaiting the moment when they might steal 
away from husband and children and thus attain “their 
purpose to live together,” heart closely pressed to heart? 
Here a single objection will suffice: Count Gallenberg and 
his wife had at this time long been in Naples. No! This 
disgrace does not attach to the name of Beethoven. 

Those who have thought it worth while to follow the 
discussion thus far will now understand why so much time 
and labor were spent on removing all doubt as to the dates 
of the letters of June 29, 1801, and July 6 and 7, 1806, and 
this after a long time had passed during which there had 
never arisen a doubt in the mind of the writer. For if these 
dates remain fixed, the extended romantic structures which 
have been reared on the sandy foundation of conjecture 
must fall in ruins. 

The conclusions reached by the study seem as natural as 
they are satisfactory and indubitable. Young Beethoven, 
possessed of a temperament susceptible and excitable in 
the highest degree and endowed not only with 
extraordinary genius but, leaving out of consideration his 
physical misfortunes, with other attractive qualities — the 
great pianist, the beloved teacher, the highly promising 
composer, admired and accepted gladly in the highest 
circles of society of the metropolis — this Beethoven, as 
Wegeler expresses it, was always in love and generally in 
the highest degree. As he took on years, however, his 
passions cooled, and it is a truth of daily observation that at 
the last a strong and lasting attachment can obtain mastery 


over the most vacillating and fickle lover. According to our 
conviction this was also the case with Beethoven, and most 
assuredly the famous love-letter was addressed to the object 
of a wise and honorable love which had taken control over 
him. If this be true, and if he was so violently in love in 
1806, it follows that the references in the Gleichenstein 
correspondence which their editor applies to a “completely 
developed girl of fourteen years of age,” in 1807, were 
aimed at an entirely different individual; and this, too, is the 
conviction of the author. 


But who is the lady? it is asked. The secret was too well 
guarded; and she is still unknown. This, only, is certain: that 

The Countess Therese von Brunswick 

1st. Of all Beethoven’s friends and acquaintances of the 
other sex whose names are on record one only could have 
been the “Immortal Beloved” of the letter and the party to 
this project of marriage; 2nd, all the circumstantial 
evidence points to her and to her only; 3rd, long after these 
two points were determined, Robert Volkmann, the fine 
musician and composer, in conversation with the author 
mentioned a local tradition at Pesth which directly names 
her as having been once the beloved and even (if our 
memory serve) the bride in spe of Beethoven. This lady was 
the Countess Therese von Brunswick. 

The scattered notices of the Brunswicks in these volumes, 
if taken connectedly, may appear of deeper significance 
than has been suspected. They were of the earliest and 
warmest friends of Beethoven in Vienna; they “adored him,” 
said their cousin, the Countess Gallenberg; Beethoven 


wrote the song “Ich denke dein” in the album of the sisters 
and dedicated it to them when he published it in 1805; he 
received from Therese her portrait in oil; visited the 
Brunswicks in the autumn of 1806 and composed the 
Sonata, O, which he dedicated to the brother; and 
immediately after his departure wrote the passionate love- 
letter, — to whom? — wrote to Count Franz, “Kiss your 
sister Therese,” and in the autumn of 1809, while on 
another visit to them, composed the Sonata, O, dedicated to 
the sister. A few months later the marriage project fell 
through. 

Two remarks may be noted here which, if of no great 
importance, are worth the space they will occupy: ist. After 
the appearance of the dedication of O, Therese von 
Brunswick’s name disappears from all papers, notes and 
memoranda concerning Beethoven collected by Jahn or the 
author; yet the friendship between him and the brother 
remained undisturbed. 2nd. This friendship of thirty years’ 
duration was broken only by death; yet, although in the 
later years long periods of separation were frequent, their 
known epistolary correspondence is comprised in some half 
dozen letters, and the half of these with false dates. Were 
these all? If not, why should all, except just these which are 
neither of particular interest nor importance, have been 
destroyed or concealed? Unless, indeed, there was a secret 
to be preserved. Therese von Brunswick lived to a great 
age, having the reputation of a noble and generous but 
eccentric character. In regard to Beethoven, so far as is 
known, she, like Shakespeare’s Cardinal, “died and made no 
sign.” Because she could not? 


Postscript by the Editor of the English 
Edition. 


There are other candidates than the Countesses Guicciardi 
and Brunswick for the honor of having been the object of 
what, it must be admitted, was Beethoven’s supreme love; 
— or, at least, there are other women for whom writers 
have put in pleas. Though Dr. Kalischer professed to believe 
that he had effectually disposed of the Thayer hypothesis, it 
is significant that by far the most notable champions who 
fought for their respective lady-loves are those who entered 
the lists for the Countess Therese. I mention only the 
American Thayer; the Englishman Grove; the Germans La 
Mara, Storck, and Prelinger (like Kalischer, the editor of a 
collection of Beethoven’s letters); the Frenchmen Rolland 
and Chantavoine, both biographers of Beethoven. 
Schindler, Nohl and Kalischer carried the sleeve of the 
Countess Guicciardi; Frimmel and Volbach seemed gently 
inclined to Magdalena Willmann, the actress who said that 
Beethoven wanted to marry her but she would not have him 
because he was so ugly and “half crazy”; Dr. Wolfgang A. 
Thomas-San-Galli is the champion of Amalia Sebald as the 
“Immortal Beloved” and of 1812 as the year in which the 
love-letter was written. Of his book (“Die Unsterbliche 
Geliebte Beethovens, Amalia Sebald,” Halle, 1909) it may 
be said that its merit lies in its close, pertinent and 
dispassionate reasoning — the quality in which all of Dr. 
Kalischer’s arguments are most deficient. 


Dr. Kalischer’s Defence of Schindler 

Schindler’s story touching the letter and Giulietta 
Guicciardi was unquestioned for thirty years, when doubt 
was cast upon it by Thayer’s investigations, which fixed the 
date as 1806 and thereby eliminated the Countess as the 
composer’s inamorata. In Vol. II, Thayer contented himself 
with a demonstration that the Countess could not be the 
“Immortal Beloved.” In Vol. III, in the body of the book, he 
suggested that in “greatest probability” the lady was the 
Countess Therese von Brunswick. It does not appear that 
he ever went further than this, but he died, in 1897, in full 
conviction that by no possibility could the Guicciardi be 
rehabilitated in the place she had so long occupied in the 
minds of historians and romancers. His first contribution to 
the question (the first portion of this chapter) immediately 
called forth a defence of Schindler’s story, Dr. Alfred 
Christian Kalischer being in the van of Schindler’s 
defenders. Instead of traversing the evidence in the case as 
Thayer had done, Kalischer proposed and followed the 
“inductive method” thus: Beethoven could not have 
indulged in such transports at as late a date as 1806 or 
1807. They were the outpourings of a sentimentalist, one of 
the Werther sort. Beethoven had said in the letter that he 
could only live wholly with his love or not at all — an 
expression not to be thought of in connection with a genius 
who had created the “Eroica” symphony, “Fidelio,” the 
Sonatas in D minor and F minor (O), the Pianoforte 
Concertos in C minor and G major, the Quartets, O, had 
finished the fourth Symphony and sketched the C minor 


and the “Pastoral” — could such a genius believe for a 
moment that he could not live without the object of his 
love? etc. The whole argument was merely rhetoric and 
psychologically speculative. 

In a criticism of Thayer’s third volume, written for “Der 
Clavierlehrer” in 1879, Kalischer took up the subject of 
Therese Brunswick and, pursuing his old style of 
argumentation, urged that the “Immortal Beloved” was 
Giulietta and not Therese because, forsooth, Beethoven had 
dedicated the C-sharp minor Sonata to the former and 
nothing better than the Sonata in F-sharp major, O, 
composed in 1809, to the latter. Kalischer saw no force in 
the fact that sketches for the so-called “Moonlight” Sonata 
antedated the dedication by a considerable period; the 
essential things in his mind were the dedication and that 
Lenz thought highly of the C-sharp minor and little of the 
Fantasia for Pianoforte, O, dedicated by Beethoven “to his 
friend” Brunswick, and still less of the F-sharp Sonata 
dedicated to “another member of the house of Brunswick”; 
and that while Marx had described the C-sharp minor 
Sonata as “the low hymn of love’s renunciation” he did not 
consider the F-sharp major Sonata as worthy even of 
mention. 

These essays, together with another in which Dr. 
Kalischer performed with great energy the work of 
disposing of the romantic vaporings of a writer who called 
herself Mariam Tenger, who had published a book 
(“Beethoven’s Unsterbliche Geliebte, nach persönlichen 
Erinnerungen”) at Bonn in 1890, in which she affected to 


prove what Thayer had set down as merely a probability. 
This writer (who had most obviously taken her cue from 
Thayer, though she protested that she had not read his 
biography when she wrote her book) professed to have had 
the tale from the lips of the Countess Brunswick herself, 
that Beethoven, while visiting at Martonvasar, the country- 
seat of the Brunswicks, in May, 1806, had become secretly 
engaged to the Countess, no one else knowing the fact 
except Beethoven’s friend Count Franz von Brunswick. Dr. 
Kalischer found little difficulty in demolishing a large 
portion of the fantastic fabric reared by Mariam Tenger, 
especially that portion which professed to rest upon the 
alleged testimony of a “Baron Spaun” who was plainly a 
creation of the romancer’s, though a veritable Spaun did 
figure, largely and creditably, in the life-history of 
Schubert. Not content with this the critic went further, and 
reviewing the sentimental career of Beethoven from 1806 
to 1810 (in which latter year it is supposed the relations 
between him and the Countess Brunswick came to an end), 
he protested that, in 1807, Beethoven was in love with 
Therese Malfatti, then a girl of 14 years. 

La Mara and the Countess Therese 

That question had already been discussed by Thayer, as 
we have seen. So also had the identity of Baron Spaun by 
Marie Lipsius, known in musical literature by her pen-name 
La Mara, who called attention to inaccuracies in the Tenger 
story in the first of a collection of essays entitled 
“Classisches und Romantisches aus der Tonwelt,” published 
in Leipsic in 1891. The same author who, in all her writings 


on the subject, has stoutly maintained the correctness of 
Thayer’s theory, made the most valuable contribution yet 
offered to the controversy by her book, “Beethoven’s 
Unsterbliche Geliebte. Das Geheimniss der Gräfin 
Brunsvick und ihre Memoiren,” published by Breitkopf and 
Härtel in 1909. To this book it is necessary to pay rather 
extended attention; but before its contents are passed in 
review it deserves to be noted that Thayer, who followed 
the multitude of arguments for and against his hypothesis 
with the greatest interest and with a characteristically open 
mind, went down to his grave with his strong conviction 
unshaken that “in greatest probability” the Countess 
Therese was the “Immortal Beloved.” To La Mara he sent a 
letter dated January 22, 1892, to which attention was called 
in a foot-note on the history of the C-sharp minor Sonata in 
an earlier chapter of this work, and which, through the 
courtesy of the lady to whom it was addressed, is now given 
in substance: 

... That Mr. Kalischer has adopted Ludwig Nohl’s strange 
notion of Beethoven’s infatuation for Therese Malfatti, a 
girl of fourteen years, surprises me; as also that he seems 
to consider the Cis moll Sonata to be a musical love poem 
addressed to Julia Guicciardi. He ought certainly to know 
that the subject of that Sonata was, or rather that it was 
suggested by, Seume’s little poem “Die Beterin.” 

I pray you to stop here and read before proceeding the 
first part of the Liebesbrief. Note well that it was written 
from a Badeort so far away from Vienna that he journeyed 


thither in a coach with four horses and Esterhazy with 
eight. And now to the essential points. 

During the summer of 1801, we know that Beethoven 
lodged in Hetzendorf — where ex-Kurfurst Franz resided 
and died July 26, that year — and composed his “Christus 
am Olberg” in great part in the near Schönbrunn garden. 
We know that he wrote on June 29, a very full account of 
his increasing deafness to Dr. Wegeler. Was he, only seven 
days later, in a distant Badeort, writing such a love-letter to 
a young Gräfin not yet seventeen years old? In November 
he again wrote to Wegeler. “Du willst wissen,” he says, “wie 
es mir geht, was ich brauche,” and proceeds to describe his 
physician’s treatment. In neither of these letters is there 
the remotest hint that the doctor sent him to a distant 
Badeort. In 1802, Beethoven’s summer lodging was in 
Heiligenstadt where young Ries came often to receive his 
master’s instructions. There is not the slightest intimation 
from him, nor anywhere else, of any absence of Beethoven 
during that summer. Did Beethoven write the Liebesbriefe 
in July and the so-called Testament — that document of 
despair — in October? Observe these dates. In the 
Liebesbriefe from the Badeort July 6: Ich kam erst Morgens 
4 Uhr gestern hier an.” Seven days later, July 13, he was in 
Vienna writing to Breitkopf and Hartel! 


In the Testament we read: Dieses halbe Jahr was ich auf 
dem Lande zubrachte,” but in no known letter or writing of 
Beethoven’s of that summer is there any reference to the 
distant Badeort. 


All that is known of Beethoven in the summer of 1801 
and 1802, is against the journey to the Badeort; what is 
known of the summer of 1806 is for it. The burden of proof 
lies upon Mr. Kalischer. When he can prove such a journey 
in 1801 or 1802, and does so, it will be one point in his 
favor. 

Testimony of Friends and Relations 

The method pursued by La Mara in her investigation, 
which extended over several years, was much like that of 
Thayer: in every case in which it seemed that testimony 
might be had from the mouths of living persons she sought 
to obtain it. First she visited the Countess Marie Brunswick 
(or Brunsvik, as the Hungarian branch of the 
Braunschweigers, or Brunswicks, spelled the name), 
daughter of Count Franz. There was an interview followed 
by a correspondence. The Countess said that the family 
knew nothing whatever of the alleged romantic attachment 
between her aunt and Beethoven. She recalled that 
Beethoven had a “grosse Schwarmerei” for her father’s 
cousin, the Countess Guicciardi, afterwards Gallenberg, but 
the feeling was not reciprocated on the part of the 
Countess so far as had been learned. The family was still in 
possession of three or four letters from Beethoven to her 
father. In November, 1899, she sent four letters to La Mara 
which were then owned by her brother, Count Géza 
Brunswick. Three of these letters had already been printed 
in the first edition of this biography. The only one bearing 
on the subject of this study was that in which Beethoven 
begs the Count to kiss his sister Therese. (This letter La 


Mara presents in facsimile in her book.) Count Gallenberg 
(son of the Countess Giulietta and the last of the family) 
had died in Vienna in 1893, two years after he had denied 
that there had been any talk of marriage or mutual love 
between his mother and Beethoven. The testimony of two 
grand-children of the Countess Giulietta was asked. 
“Beethoven wanted to marry grandmamma,” said the 
Countess Bertha Kuenburg, née Countess Stolberg- 
Stolberg, in Salzburg, “but she loved Gallenberg.” Baroness 
Hess-Diller, née Countess Gallenberg, in Baden said: 

Among our family papers there is absolutely nothing 
bearing on the matter — no letters, no diary. The prejudices 
of the period, the incredible point of view held by persons 
of our station towards artists, even towards artists of 
Beethoven’s greatness, may have been responsible for the 
fact that no interest was felt in the matter. All that verbal 
tradition has brought down to me is summed up in the one 
circumstance that Beethoven figured only as a music- 
teacher in the house of my great-grand-parents. 


On the suggestion of the grand-children of the Countess 
Giulietta, La Mara called on Fraulein Karoline Languider, a 
life-long friend of the Gallenbergs, who had lived with them 
and the Countess Marie Brunswick. This witness testified: 

I do not believe that the Schwarmerei for Countess Julia 
Gallenberg-Guicciardi — though it may have been warm 
and wonderful, for she was a very beautiful, elegant woman 
of the world — ever took such possession of the heart of 
Beethoven as did the later love for Countess Therese 


Brunsvick, which led to an engagement. That was decidedly 
his profoundest love, and that it did not result in marriage, 
it is said, was due to the — what shall I call it? — real 
artistic temperament (Natur) of Beethoven, who, in spite of 
his great love, could not make up his mind to get married. 
It is said that Countess Therese took it greatly to heart. 
Having lived during my childhood with my parents in 
Pressburg, I often heard — with childish ears, of course — 
persons speak about the matter, and am able to remember 
that Countess Therese was greatly beloved, and that my 
mother was always very glad when she came to Pressburg, 
which was every year. 

La Mara having sent Fraulein Languider some of her 
writings and a copy of Lampi’s portrait of the Countess 
Therese, she wrote on January 24, 1901: “After all that has 
been said pro and contra I remain of the unalterable 
opinion that the Countess Therese was the ‘Immortal 
Beloved’ and fiancée of the great master, concerning which 
fact I heard innumerable conversations in my childhood, 
and that the portrait is hers. Countess Marie does not see a 
resemblance, but I do not trust her memory.” Countess 
Marie Brunswick had said to La Mara that she did not 
consider the painting which is now preserved in the 
Beethovenhaus in Bonn a portrait of her aunt; “but,” says 
La Mara, “since there was a difference of 57 years, she 
could no longer judge of a likeness with the youthful 
picture.” 

Count Géza Brunswick, son of Beethoven’s friend, died in 
the spring of 1902, having outlived his sister Marie. The 


direct line of Brunswicks reached its end in him. The 
castles Korompa and Martonvasar passed into other hands. 
Count Franz’s art collection was sold at auction in Vienna, 
but the widow of Count Géza retained possession of the 
Beethoven relics (the letters and an oil portrait) and took 
them with her to Florence, where subsequently she married 
the Marchese Capponi. She, too, gave her testimony: “It is 
certain that there were soul-relationships between 
Beethoven and Therese Brunsvik.” 

Next, La Mara went to Pressburg (in search of such 
traditions as Thayer had found in Pesth), working on the 
hint thrown out by Fraulein Languider. In Pressburg she 
met Johann Batka, municipal archivist, who bore testimony 
to the fact that a relative of the Countess Therese 
Brunswick, who was in possession of her memoirs (a copy, 
evidently, since La Mara obtained the original from the 
family of Count Deym), had persuaded him to believe that 
Therese was the “Immortal Beloved” and secret fiancée of 
Beethoven. After La Mara had published the results of her 
investigation in the January number for 1908 of the “Neue 
Rundschau,” the grand-niece of Countess Therese, Isabella, 
Countess Deym, and her sister Madame Ilka Melichar, 
confirmed the statement that the letter had been addressed 
to their illustrious grand-aunt. An estrangement had sprung 
up between Count Franz and his sister Therese after his 
marriage; but the intimacy between the sisters Therese and 
Josephine, Countess Deym, had continued, and the 
romance, never known to the families of Count Franz and 


his sister Countess Teleky, had come down as a tradition in 
the family of Count Deym. 

The rest of La Mara’s book is filled with the memoirs of 
Therese Brunswick, which she began writing in September, 
1846, and called “My Half-Century.” In introducing the 
interesting document, La Mara thought herself compelled 
to abandon Thayer’s contention that the love-letter had 
been written in 1806, and substituted 1807 (a date urged 
also by Ladislaw Jachinecki, in an article published in the 
“Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft” for July 
and August, 1908), on the ground that 1806 had become 
untenable, 1807 agreed with the almanac and that 
Beethoven’s sojourn at Baden in the summer of 1807 did 
not preclude a visit to Hungary of three weeks’ duration 
between the end of June and July 26. La Mara was 
persuaded to make the change by her discovery in the 
memoirs of the fact that on July 5, 1806, Countess Therese 
was in Transylvania visiting her sister Charlotte, Countess 
Teleky, and was present when the latter gave birth to a 
daughter, Blanca, on that date. Having assumed, with 
Thayer, that Beethoven wrote the love-letter very soon after 
a visit to the Brunswicks at Korompa (which is her reading 
of the mysterious “K” in the letter), and sent it from a 
neighboring watering-place, convinced that Therese was 
with her sister on July 6, 1806, she adopted the theory that 
the letter was written in 1807, in which year the much- 
discussed 6th of July fell on a Monday. She also alludes to 
other evidence which she does not describe but by which 
she doubtless means a letter by Beethoven to Breitkopf and 


Hartel dated “Vienna, July 5, 1806,” which became known 
to the investigators when the well-known publishers of 
Leipsic made a private publication of the letters from the 
composer found in their archives. This was after the death 
of Mr. Thayer. Touching this letter and the significance of 
Beethoven’s “K” the writer of this note submits, without 
argument, a few suggestions: 

New Suggestions Concerning the Letter 

1. There is nothing in the letter, beyond what might be 
called its atmosphere, to indicate that Beethoven had 
recently visited the object of his love. The words “To-day — 
yesterday — what tearful longings for you,” to which such 
an interpretation might be given, plainly refer only to his 
mood and his thoughts on the two days when the letter was 
in his mind; they tell us nothing about the distance or time 
which lay between him and his “ferne Geliebte.” 

2. It is plain that Beethoven and Prince Esterhazy started 
from the same place for the Hungarian watering-place 
whence the letter was sent (if it ever was sent), Beethoven 
travelling by an unusual route because of a lack of horses, 
the Prince by the usual route. It is anything but likely that 
this place was Martonvasar; it is much more probable that 
it was one of Esterhazy’s country-seats. 

3. There is no indication in the letter or anywhere else 
how long Beethoven was en route, but the journey 
extended over several stages, for “at the stage before the 
last” he was warned not to travel at night, etc. He may 
have been as far in the interior of Hungary as a post-coach 
could carry him in, let us say, two days. 


4. We know nothing about the rapidity of travel over 
Hungarian roads a century ago, but we do know that as 
early as 1635, i. e., 171 years before Beethoven made the 
journey, an English post was established which made the 
trip from London to Edinburgh and back in six days; and 
Edinburgh is 357 miles from London by road. The English 
mail-coach, therefore travelled an average of 119 miles in 
24 hours. At even half of this speed Beethoven might have 
been comparatively near the place in which Countess 
Therese spent June and July, 1806. 

5. This place was not Korompa, but may have been 
Klausenburg or Kolosz, the principal town of Transylvania, 
where Count Teleky lived. This is at least remotely possible. 

6. It is but natural to assume that the post between the 
important places of Hungary and the metropolis of 
Transylvania ran fairly often and at fair speed, and if 
Beethoven expected that a letter which he thought would 
be detained at the place where it was posted till early on 
Thursday morning would not reach its destination till 
Saturday, that destination must have been at a considerable 
distance (a two days’ run) from the watering-place. “So 
near, so far!” has little value as evidence; it is an ecstatic 
commonplace concerning the unattainable, or that which 
seems to be so. 

7. The fact that the Countess Therese was not at 
Korompa in the early part of July, 1806, is not in itself a 
sufficient reason for abandoning that date; she was at 
Klausenburg. The letter to Breitkopf and Hartel, though 
plainly dated “Vienna, July 5, 1806” (Kalischer, No. 109), 


might easily be disposed of as convincing evidence against 
1806, if it did not bear the publishers’ endorsement 
apparently indicating that it had either been received or 
answered on July 11 of the year. Nothing could make 
Beethoven’s carelessness in respect of dates plainer than 
the next letter of Beethoven’s in which he replied to the 
letter which Breitkopf and Hartel had sent him in answer to 
the proposition which he had made in the letter dated July 
5, 1806. The second letter is dated “Gratz, am 3ten Heu- 
Monat,” (i.e., Hay month, otherwise July); yet it refers to 
the earlier letter and was written at Troppau in Austrian 
Silesia, where Beethoven spent the fall of 1806 as the guest 
of Prince Lichnowsky. Breitkopf and Hartel’s endorsement 
shows that the letter was received and answered in 
September. There is some significance, too, in the fact that 
Beethoven refers to his journey from Vienna to Troppau, 
which must have been nearly 200 miles long, as a short one 
(“Etwas viel zu thun und die kleine Reise hierher,” etc.). 
(See Kalischer, Letter No. 110.) Beethoven may have 
written the letter in Vienna on one of the first two days of 
July or even the last of June, making one of his 
characteristic blunders in the dating, and yet have been 
deep in Hungary on the dubious date on which he wrote the 
love-letter. The endorsement of Breitkopf and Härtel, “July 
5, 1806,” could not have been anything more than a 
transcript ofthe date found on the letter. 

The editor is well aware that his suggestions do not clear 
up the mystery; he offers them nevertheless for what they 
are now or may hereafter be worth. The references to 


Beethoven in the Memoirs of Therese Brunswick made 
public by La Mara are to be found in the following excerpts: 

The Memoirs of Therese von Brunswick 

During the extraordinary sojourn of 18 days in Vienna my 
mother desired that her two daughters, Therese and 
Josephine, receive Beethoven’s invaluable instruction in 
music. Adalbert Rosti, a schoolmate of my brother’s, 
assured us that Beethoven would not be persuaded to 
accept a mere invitation; but if Her Excellency were willing 
to climb the three flights of winding stairs of the house in 
St. Peter’s Place, and make him a visit, he would vouch for 
a successful outcome of the mission. It was done. Like a 
schoolgirl, with Beethoven’s Sonatas for Violin and 
Violoncello and Pianoforte under my arm, we entered. The 
immortal, dear Louis van Beethoven was very friendly and 
as polite as he could be. After a few phrases de part et 
d’autre, he sat me down at his pianoforte, which was out of 
tune, and I began at once to sing the violin and the ‘cello 
parts and played right well. This delighted him so much 
that he promised to come every day to the Hotel zum 
Erzherzog Carl — then Goldenen Greifen. It was May in the 
last year of the last century. He came regularly, but instead 
of an hour frequently staid from 12 to 4 or 5 o’clock, and 
never grew weary of holding down and bending my fingers, 
which I had been taught to lift high and hold straight. The 
noble man must have been satisfied, for he never missed a 
single day in the 16.... It was then that the most intimate 
and cordial friendship was closely established with 
Beethoven, a friendship which lasted to the end of his life. 


He came to Ofen; he came to Martonvasar; he was initiated 
into our social republic of chosen people. A round spot was 
planted with high, noble lindens; each tree had the name of 
a member, and even in their sorrowful absence we 
conversed with their symbols, and were entertained and 
instructed by them. Often after giving the good-morning 
greeting I asked the tree concerning this and the other 
thing which I desired to have explained, and it never failed 
to answer me. 

Later, speaking of the loss of caste and poverty of her 
brother-in-law Count Deym (who had changed his name to 
Muller because of a duel fought before he had attained his 
majority, and conducted an art museum, and who after his 
marriage to Therese’s sister Josephine tried in vain to take 
the position in society to which his rank entitled him), the 
Countess writes: 

The aristocracy turned its back on him because he had 
gone into business. He could not hunt up his former rich 
acquaintances. Beethoven was the faithful visitor at the 
house of the young Countess — he gave her lessons gratis 
and to be tolerated one had to be a Beethoven. The 
numerous relatives, the sisters of her father and their 
children, frequently visited their amiable niece. Tableaux 
were occasionally given; Deym, being himself an artist, was 
at home in such matters, they gave him pleasure.... There 
were musical soirées. My brother came in vacation-time 
and made the acquaintance of Beethoven. The two musical 
geniuses became intimately associated with each other, and 


my brother never deserted his friend in his frequent 
financial troubles until his, alas! too early death. 

It was about this time (1814) that Baron C. P came very 
often to Martonvasar. He was fond of my brother and 
wanted to learn the science of agriculture from him and his 
men. We played chess with each other; he conceived a 
passion for me and tried to embrace me. From that moment 
onward he frequently repeated his offers and waited two 
years for my assent — for I always answered that I should 
have to ponder the matter and had had no time to do so. I 
had remained cold, an earlier passion had devoured my 
heart. Josephine needed me, her children, who were very 
promising, loved me and I them — how could I withdraw 
myself from such a magic circle? When I was active with 
the Women’s Association after the great famine of 1819, we 
met on the street. I was in a carriage and had the 
coachman stop at a signal from him. He came to the 
carriage and said significantly, “Have you pondered, dear 
Therese? it is the last time I shall ask you. I am going to 
Dresden and shall there take a bride unless you make up 
your mind.” I laughingly gave him my old answer, heart and 
head being occupied with the widespread misery: “I really 
haven’t had time, dear Carl.” We parted — he became my 
enemy. 

Recent Investigations in France 

Shortly after the appearance of La Mara’s essay in 1909, 
a singular contribution to the controversy touching the 
“Immortal Beloved” came from France. The essay had been 
reviewed in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” whereupon the 


editor of “Le Temps” asked one of its contributors to make 
inquiry as to possible family traditions of the mother of M. 
F. de Gerando, a grand-niece of the Countess Therese. This 
was done, but the lady would hear nothing of an 
identification of her grand-aunt with the object of 
Beethoven’s passion. Then came journalistic insinuations 
that family pride had much to do with the denial. This 
provoked M. de Gerando, who undertook, in the “Mercure 
de France,” to answer the arguments of Thayer and La 
Mara. There was one ludicrous feature in his argument and 
a new revelation. He disposed of the kiss sent to Therese by 
Beethoven through her brother Count Franz, by saying it 
was only such a familiarity as an old man might be 
permitted to indulge towards a young pupil; this 
notwithstanding that Therese was born in 1775 and 
Beethoven in 1770 and at the time he wrote the love-letter 
was still laboring under the delusion that the year of his 
birth was 1772. The revelation consisted in the 
circumstance, set forth by him, that among the letters of 
the Countess Therese he had found a thick portfolio 
inscribed “The Journal of my Heart. No Romance,” which (I 
quote now from an article contributed by Mr. Philip Hale to 
the “New Music Review,” in the numbers for July and 
September, 1909) 

contained many letters, notes, messages written at all 
hours, and addressed to a man, whose Christian name was 
Louis. Mr. de Gerando, who has been unable to learn the 
family name of this man, thought at first, and naturally, that 
Beethoven was the one; but this Louis, with whom Therese 


was passionately in love, to whom she was betrothed, 
without the knowledge of others, was a young man of noble 
family, much younger than Therese, and had been educated 
at the Theresianum in Vienna, a school frequented by 
young noblemen. “Van Beethoven was older than the 
Countess Brunsvik. He was not noble by birth. He never 
attended the Theresianum.” The letters reveal a strange 
and violent passion. They are at times cold and 
philosophical. When Therese signed them with her name, 
they were true love-letters. When she signed them with the 
Greek word “Diotima,” the name of a priestess of beauty 
and love mentioned by Plato, they were metaphysical 
speculations, long-winded discussions on the end of life and 
the nature of love. “I do not think that Beethoven would 
have been contented with this correspondence of 
encyclopeedists.” There were a few letters from Louis, one 
of them sealed with a coat of arms, and thus there is hope 
of identification. 

One might answer, continues Mr. Hale, that Therese 
perhaps loved twice; that there were two Louis in the field. 
Mr. de Gerando does not find this probable. Therese was 
cerebral in her passion. She knew passion, but her 
intellectual side revolted at it, and, when her brain 
controlled her, she could write phrases like this: “To think 
that I could have lowered myself even to the point of 
marrying him!” (But, one might reply, the countess might 
well have said this with reference to Beethoven, who was 
beneath her in station.) She rained contempt on the man 
who had awakened in her the love that she detested, and 


when she had driven him from her mind, she wrote 
exultantly: “Free! Free! Free!” Mr. de Gerando argues from 
this that she would not a second time have given up her 
independence, but nothing that a woman like Therese 
would have done should surprise even a great-grand- 
nephew. 

Mr. de Gerando does not understand how any love affair 
between Therese and Beethoven could have escaped the 
curious gossips in society, eager for news and scandal. “The 
adventure of Therese de Brunsvik with Louis appears to me 
to be a sufficient reason to judge the theory of Thayer 
inane. At the same time it explains to us the genesis of this 
theory. It is now certain, as far as I am concerned, that 
some resemblance of the affair between the Countess of 
Brunsvik and Louis had come down to Thayer. The 
similarity of the names, the letter in which the kiss was 
sent, and other and more vague indices, led the American 
biographer to turn the noble Hungarian dame into the 
‘well-beloved’ of Beethoven.” Such was, in substance, the 
article of Mr. de Gerando. It is fair to ask him how the love 
affair between Therese and the mysterious Louis, young, 
noble, etc., escaped the curious gossips, escaped them so 
completely that even the great-grand-nephew of Therese is 
unable to find out the family name of her lover. 


Chapter XXII 


The Year 1802 — The Heiligenstadt Will — Beethoven’s Views on Arrangements 
— A Defence of Beethoven’s Brothers — The Slanders of Romancers and 
Unscrupulous Biographers — Compositions and Publications of the Year. 


The impatient Beethoven, vexed at the tardy improvement 
of his health under the treatment of Vering, made that 
change of physicians contemplated in his letter to Wegeler. 
This was done some time in the winter 1801-1802, and is 
all the foundation there is for Schindler’s story of “a serious 
illness in the first months of this year for which he was 
treated by the highly esteemed physician Dr. Schmidt.” The 
remarkable list of compositions and publications belonging 
to this year is proof sufficient that he suffered no physical 
disability of such a nature as seriously to interrupt his 
ordinary vocations; as is also the utter silence of Ries, 
Breuning, Czerny, Dolezalek and Beethoven himself. The 
tone of the letters written at the time is also significant on 
this point. 

Concerning the failure of his project to follow the 
example set in 1800 and give a concert towards the close of 
the winter in the theatre we learn all we know from a letter 
from his brother Carl to Breitkopf and Hartel dated April 
22, 1802. Therein we read: 

My brother would himself have written to you, but he is 
ill-disposed towards everything because the Director of the 
Theatre, Baron von Braun, who, as is known, is a stupid 
and rude fellow, refused him the use of the Theatre for his 
concert and gave it to other really mediocre artists; and I 


believe it must vex him greatly to see himself so unworthily 
treated, particularly as the Baron has no cause and my 
brother has dedicated several works to his wife. 

When one looks down from the Kahlenberg towards 
Vienna in the bright, sweet springtime, the interesting 
country is almost worthy of Tennyson’s description: 


It lies Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows, crown’d with summer sea. 

Conspicuous are the villages, Dobling, hard by the city 
Nussdorfer line, and Heiligenstadt, divided from Dobling by 
a ridge of higher land in a deep gorge. 

Beethoven at Heiligenstadt 

Dr. Schmidt, having enjoined upon Beethoven to spare 
his hearing as much as possible, he removed for the 
summer to the place last named. There is much and good 
reason to believe that his rooms were in a large peasant 
house still standing, on the elevated plain beyond the 
village on the road to Nussdorf, now with many neat 
cottages near, but then probably quite solitary. In those 
years, there was from his windows an unbroken view 
across fields, the Danube and the Marchfeld, to the 
Carpathian mountains that line the horizon. A few minutes’ 
walk citywards brought him to the baths of Heiligenstadt; 
or, in the opposite direction, to the secluded valley in which 
at another period he composed the “Pastoral” symphony. 
The vast increase of Vienna and its environs in population, 
has caused corresponding changes; but in 1802, that 
peasant house seems to have offered him everything he 


could desire; fresh air, sun, green fields, delightful walks, 
bathing, easy access to his physician, and yet a degree of 
solitude which now is not easy to conceive as having been 
attainable so near the capital. 

Part of a letter written hence to Breitkopf and Hartel, but 
no longer in the possession of that house, affords another 
illustration of Beethoven’s excellent common sense and 
discrimination in all that pertained to his art. 

... Concerning arrangements I am heartily glad that you 
rejected them. The unnatural rage now prevalent to 
transplant even pianoforte pieces to stringed instruments, 
instruments so utterly opposite to each other in all 
respects, ought to come to an end. I insist stoutly that only 
Mozart could arrange his pianoforte pieces for other 
instruments — and Haydn — and, without wishing to put 
myself in the class of these great men, I also assert it 
touching my pianoforte sonatas too, since not only are 
whole passages to be omitted and changed, but also — 
things are to be added, and here lies the obstacle, to 
overcome which one must either be the master himself or 
at least have the same skill and inventive power — I 
transcribed a single one of my sonatas for string quartet, 
yielding to great persuasion, and I certainly know that it 
would not be an easy matter for another to do as well. 


The difficulties here mentioned, it will be noticed, are 
those of transcribing pianoforte music for other 
instruments; the contrary operation is so comparatively 
easy, that Beethoven very rarely performed it himself, but 


left it for the most part to young musicians, whose work he 
revised and corrected. 

There are a great many pieces by Beethoven (says Ries), 
published with the designation: Arrangé par l'Auteur 
même; but only four of these are genuine, namely: from his 
famous Septet he arranged first a violin quintet, and then a 
Pianoforte Trio; out of his Pianoforte Quintet (with four 
wind-instruments) he made a Pianoforte Quartet with three 
string-instruments; finally, he arranged the Violin Concerto 
which is dedicated to Stephan von Breuning (O) as a 
Pianoforte Concerto. Many other pieces were arranged by 
me, revised by Beethoven, and then sold as Beethoven’s by 
his brother Caspar. 

Without calling in question here the general statement in 
this citation, it may be remarked, that if Ries is right in 
respect to the arrangement of the Septet as a Quintet, the 
work remained in manuscript, for the one published was by 
Hoffmeister. But the Trio was begun and, as is believed, 
finished this year. Its history has been told. Ries’s 
statement is neither exhaustive nor altogether exact 
touching the arrangements of the Septet. Moreover, in 
1806, without Beethoven’s knowledge or consent, he 
arranged the six Quartets, O, and the three Trios for 
strings, O, as Pianoforte Trios. 

An interesting anecdote from the “Notizen” may be 
introduced here. “Count Browne,” says Ries, 

made a rather long sojourn about this time in Baden near 
Vienna, where I was called upon frequently to play 
Beethoven’s music evenings in the presence of enthusiastic 


Beethovenians, sometimes from notes, sometimes by heart. 
Here I had an opportunity to learn how in the majority of 
cases a name alone is sufficient to characterize everything 
in a composition as beautiful and excellent, or mediocre 
and bad. One day, weary of playing without notes, I 
improvised a march without a thought as to its merit or any 
ulterior purpose. An old countess who actually tormented 
Beethoven with her devotion, went into ecstasies over it, 
thinking it was a new composition of his, which I, in order 
to make sport of her and the other enthusiasts, affirmed 
only too quickly. Unhappily Beethoven came to Baden the 
next day. He had scarcely entered Count Browne’s room in 
the evening when the old countess began to speak of the 
most admirable and glorious march. Imagine my 
embarrassment! Knowing well that Beethoven could not 
tolerate the old countess, I hurriedly drew him aside and 
whispered to him that I had merely meant to make sport of 
her foolishness. To my good fortune he accepted the 
explanation in good part, but my embarrassment grew 
when I was called upon to repeat the march, which turned 
out worse since Beethoven stood at my side. He was 
overwhelmed with praise on all hands and his genius 
lauded, he listening in a perturbed manner and with 
growing rage until he found relief in a roar of laughter. 
Later he remarked to me: “You see, my dear Ries, those are 
the great cognoscenti, who wish to judge every composition 
so correctly and severely. Only give them the name of their 
favorite; they will need nothing more.” Yet the march led to 
one good result: Count Browne immediately commissioned 


Beethoven to compose three Marches for Pianoforte, four 
hands. 

Melancholy Influence of Heiligenstadt 

The seclusion of Heiligenstadt was of itself so seductive 
to Beethoven, that the prudence of Dr. Schmidt in advising 
him to withdraw so much from society, may be doubted; the 
more, because the benefit to his hearing proved to be small 
or none. It gave him too many lonely hours in which to 
brood over his calamity; it enabled him still to flatter 
himself that his secret was yet safe; it led him to defer, too 
long for his peace of mind, the bitter moment of confession; 
and consequently to deprive himself needlessly of the 
tender compassion and ready sympathy of friends, whose 
lips were sealed so long as he withheld his confidence. But, 
in truth, the secret so jealously guarded was already known 
— but who could inform him of it? — though not long nor 
generally, as we learn from Ries. 

It was well for Beethoven, when the time came for him to 
return to the city, and to resume the duties and obligations 
of his profession. To what depths of despondency he 
sometimes sank in those solitary hours at Heiligenstadt, is 
shown by a remarkable and most touching paper, written 
there just before his return to town, but never seen by 
other eyes until after his death. Although addressed to and 
intended for both his brothers, it is, as Schindler has 
remarked, “surprising and singular,” that the name 
“Johann” is left utterly blank throughout — not even being 
indicated by the usual.... It is couched in terms of energetic 
expression, rising occasionally to eloguence — somewhat 


rude and unpolished indeed, but, perhaps, for that reason 
the more striking. The manuscript is so carefully written, 
and disfigured by so few erasures and corrections, as to 
prove the great pains taken with it before the final copy 
was made. The closing sentences, in which he discovers his 
expectations of an early death, have acquired double 
importance since the publication of Schindler’s suicide 
story, for the decisive manner in which they remove every 
possible suspicion that, even in his present hypochondria, 
he could contemplate such a crime. 

Ries’s paragraph upon Beethoven’s deafness, in which he 
relates a circumstance alluded to in the document, is its 
most fitting introduction: 

As early as 1802, Beethoven suffered from deafness at 
various times, but the affliction each time passed away. The 
beginning of his hard hearing was a matter upon which he 
was so sensitive that one had to be careful not to make him 
feel his deficiency by loud speech. When he failed to 
understand a thing he generally attributed it to his absent- 
mindedness, to which, indeed, he was subject in a great 
degree. He lived much in the country, whither I went often 
to take a lesson from him. At times, at 8 o’clock in the 
morning after breakfast he would say: “Let us first take a 
short walk.” We went, and frequently did not return till 3 or 
4 o’clock, after having made a meal in some village. On one 
of these wanderings Beethoven gave me the first striking 
proof of his loss of hearing, concerning which Stephan von 
Breuning had already spoken to me. I called his attention to 
a shepherd who was piping very agreeably in the woods on 


a flute made of a twig of elder. For half an hour Beethoven 
could hear nothing, and though I assured him that it was 
the same with me (which was not the case), he became 
extremely quiet and morose. When occasionally he seemed 
to be merry it was generally to the extreme of 
boisterousness; but this happened seldom. 

Following is the text of the document: 

Text of the Heiligenstadt “Will” 

For my brothers Carl and —— Beethoven. 

O ye men who think or say that I am malevolent, 
stubborn or misanthropic, how greatly do ye wrong me, you 
do not know the secret causes of my seeming, from 
childhood my heart and mind were disposed to the gentle 
feeling of good will, I was even ever eager to accomplish 
great deeds, but reflect now that for 6 years I have been in 
a hopeless case, aggravated by senseless physicians, 
cheated year after year in the hope of improvement, finally 
compelled to face the prospect of a lasting malady (whose 
cure will take years or, perhaps, be impossible), born with 
an ardent and lively temperament, even susceptible to the 
diversions of society, I was compelled early to isolate 
myself, to live in loneliness, when I at times tried to forget 
all this, O how harshly was I repulsed by the doubly sad 
experience of my bad hearing, and yet it was impossible for 
me to say to men speak louder, shout, for I am deaf, Ah how 
could I possibly admit an infirmity in the one sense which 
should have been more perfect in me than in others, a 
sense which I once possessed in highest perfection, a 
perfection such as few surely in my profession enjoy or ever 


have enjoyed — O I cannot do it, therefore forgive me when 
you see me draw back when I would gladly mingle with 
you, my misfortune is doubly painful because it must lead 
to my being misunderstood, for me there can be no 
recreation in society of my fellows, refined intercourse, 
mutual exchange of thought, only just as little as the 
greatest needs command may I mix with society, I must live 
like an exile, if I approach near to people a hot terror seizes 
upon me, a fear that I may be subjected to the danger of 
letting my condition be observed — thus it has been during 
the last half year which I spent in the country, commanded 
by my intelligent physician to spare my hearing as much as 
possible, in this almost meeting my present natural 
disposition, although I sometimes ran counter to it yielding 
to my inclination for society, but what a humiliation when 
one stood beside me and heard a flute in the distance and I 
heard nothing or someone heard the shepherd singing and 
again I heard nothing, such incidents brought me to the 
verge of despair, but little more and I would have put an 
end to my life — only art it was that withheld me, ah it 
seemed impossible to leave the world until I had produced 
all that I felt called upon to produce, and so I endured this 
wretched existence — truly wretched, an excitable body 
which a sudden change can throw from the best into the 
worst state — Patience — it is said I must now choose for 
my guide, I have done so, I hope my determination will 
remain firm to endure until it pleases the inexorable parce 
to break the thread, perhaps I shall get better, perhaps not, 
I am prepared. Forced already in my 28th year to become a 


philosopher, O it is not easy, less easy for the artist than for 
any one else — Divine One thou lookest into my inmost 
soul, thou knowest it, thou knowest that love of man and 
desire to do good live therein. O men, when some day you 
read these words, reflect that ye did me wrong and let the 
unfortunate one comfort himself and find one of his kind 
who despite all the obstacles of nature yet did all that was 
in his power to be accepted among worthy artists and men. 
You my brothers Carl and as soon as I am dead if Dr. 
Schmid is still alive ask him in my name to describe my 
malady and attach this document to the history of my 
illness so that so far as is possible at least the world may 
become reconciled with me after my death. At the same 
time I declare you two to be the heirs to my small fortune 
(if so it can be called), divide it fairly, bear with and help 
each other, what injury you have done me you know was 
long ago forgiven. To you brother Carl I give special thanks 
for the attachment you have displayed towards me of late. 
It is my wish that your lives may be better and freer from 
care than I have had, recommend virtue to your children, it 
alone can give happiness, not money, I speak from 
experience, it was virtue that upheld me in misery, to it 
next to my art I owe the fact that I did not end my life by 
suicide — Farewell and love each other — I thank all my 
friends, particularly Prince Lichnowsky and Professor 
Schmid — I desire that the instruments from Prince L. be 
preserved by one of you but let no quarrel result from this, 
so soon as they can serve you a better purpose sell them, 
how glad will I be if I can still be helpful to you in my grave 


— with joy I hasten towards death — if it comes before I 
Shall have had an opportunity to show all my artistic 
capacities it will still come too early for me despite my hard 
fate and I shall probably wish that it had come later — but 
even then I am satisfied, will it not free me from a state of 
endless suffering? Come when thou wilt I shall meet thee 
bravely — Farewell and do not wholly forget me when I am 
dead, I deserve this of you in having often in life thought of 
you how to make you happy, be so — 


Ludwig van Beethoven. 
(seal) 


Heiglnstadt, 
October 6th, 


1802. 


For my Brothers Carl and to be read and executed after 
my death. 

Heiglnstadt, October 10th, 1802, thus do I take my 
farewell of thee — and indeed sadly — yes that beloved 
hope — which I brought with me when I came here to be 
cured at least in a degree — I must wholly abandon, as the 
leaves of autumn fall and are withered so hope has been 
blighted, almost as I came — I go away — even the high 
courage — which often inspired me in the beautiful days of 
summer — has disappeared — O Providence — grant me at 
last but one day of pure joy — it is so long since real joy 
echoed in my heart — O when — O when, O Divine One — 


shall I feel it again in the temple of nature and of men — 
Never? no — O that would be too hard. 

A Quick Reversion to Merriment 

De profundis clamavit! And yet in that retirement 
whence came a paper of such profound sadness was 
wrought out the Symphony in D; a work whose grand and 
imposing introduction — brilliant Allegro, a Larghetto “so 
lovely, so pure and amiably conceived,” written in the 
scenes which gave inspiration to the divine “Pastorale” of 
which its serene tranquility seems the precursor; a Scherzo 
“as merry, wayward, skipping and charming as anything 
possible,” as even Oulibichef admits; and a Finale, the very 
intoxication of a spirit “intoxicated with fire” — made it, 
like the Quartets, an era both in the life of its author and in 
the history of instrumental music. In life, as in music, the 
more profoundly the depths of feeling are sounded in the 
Adagio, the more “merry to the verge of boisterousness” 
the Scherzo which follows. But who, reading that in 
October that beloved hope had been abandoned and the 
high courage which had often inspired him in the beautiful 
days of summer had disappeared, could anticipate that in 
November, through the wonderful elasticity of his nature, 
his mind would have so recovered its tone as to leave no 
trace visible of the so recent depression and gloom? 
Perhaps the mere act of giving his feelings vent in that 
extraordinary promemoria may have brought on the crisis, 
and from that moment the reaction may have begun. 

The following letter to Zmeskall (to which the recipient 
appended the date, November, 1802) is whimsically written 


on both sides of a strip of very ordinary coarse writing 
paper fourteen and a half inches long by four and three- 
quarters wide: 

You may, my dear Z., talk as plainly as you please to 
Walter in the affair of mine, first because he deserves it and 
then because since the belief has gone forth that I am no 
longer on good terms with Walter I am pestered by the 
whole swarm of pianoforte makers wishing to serve me — 
and gratis, moreover, every one wants to build a pianoforte 
for me just to my liking; thus Reicha was urgently begged 
by the man who made a pianoforte for him to persuade me 
to let him make me one, and he is one of the more honest at 
whose place I have seen good instruments — make him 
understand therefore that I will pay him 30 florins, whereas 
I might have one from all the others for nothing, but I will 
pay 30 florins only on condition that it be of mahogany and 
I also want the one string (una corda) pedal — if he does 
not agree to this make it plain to him that I shall choose 
one of the others and also introduce him to Haydn — a 
Frenchman, stranger, is coming to me at about 12 o’clock 
to-day volti 

subito 

Herr R(eicha) and I will have the pleasure of displaying 
my art on a piano by Jakesch — ad notam — if you want 
also to come we shall have a good time since afterward we, 
Reicha, our miserable Imperial Baron and the Frenchman, 
will dine together — you do not need to don a black coat as 
we Shall be a party of men only. 


Another letter to Zmeskall (who noted the date 
November 13, 1802, on it) runs as follows: 

Dear Z. — Give up your music at the Prince’s, nothing 
else can be done. We shall rehearse at your house to- 
morrow morning early at half past 8 and the production will 
be at my house at eleven — 

ad dio excellent Plenipotentiarius regni Beethovensis 

The rascals have been jailed as they deserved in their 
own handwriting. 

“Production” of what? The next Quintet, O, no doubt. “At 
my house” — no longer in the Hamberger House on the 
Bastion, but in the one pointed out by Czerny: “Beethoven 
lived a little later (about 1802) on the Petersplatz, the 
corner house beside the Guard-house, vis-a-vis of my 
present lodgings, in the fourth (?) storey, where I visited 
him as often as I did (in the Tiefen Graben). If you will give 
me the pleasure of a visit (No. 576) beside Daum, second 
storey, I will show you the windows. There I visited several 
times every week.” 

What whim could have induced Beethoven to remove to 
this house with the bells of St. Peter’s on one side and 
those of St. Stephen’s sounding down upon him on the 
other, and he so suffering with his ears? Perhaps because 
friends were in the house. Forster’s earliest recollections of 
Beethoven date from this winter and this house; for his 
father’s dwelling was in the third storey above him. He 
remembers that Beethoven volunteered to instruct him in 
pianoforte playing, and that he was forced to rise at six in 
the morning and descend the cold stairs, child as he was, 


hardly six years of age, to take his lessons; and on one 
occasion going up again crying because his master had 
whipped his little fingers with one of the iron or steel 
needles used in knitting the coarse yarn jackets worn by 
women in service. 

The composition of the Marches for Four Hands (O), 
ordered by Count Browne, dates also from the house in the 
Petersplatz. 

He composed part of the second march while giving me a 
lesson on a sonata which I had to play in the evening at the 
Count’s house at a little concert — a thing that still seems 
incomprehensible to me. I was also to play the marches on 
the same occasion with him. While we were playing young 
Count P.. sitting in the doorway leading to the next room 
spoke so loudly and continuously to a pretty woman, that 
Beethoven, after several efforts had vainly been made to 
secure quiet, suddenly took my hands from the keys in the 
middle of the music, jumped up and said very loudly, “I will 
not play for such swine!” All efforts to get him to return to 
the pianoforte were vain, and he would not even allow me 
to play the sonata. So the music came to an end in the 
midst of much ill humor. 

In composing Beethoven tested his pieces at the 
pianoforte until he found them to his liking, and sang the 
while. His voice in singing was hideous. It was thus that 
Czerny heard him at work on the four-hand Marches while 
waiting in a side room. 

According to Jahn’s papers this statement came also 
from Czerny. 


Beethoven and His Brothers 

It is now necessary to turn back to November and again 
undertake the annoying and thankless task of examining a 
broad tissue of mingled fact and misrepresentation and 
severing the truth from the error; this time the subject is 
the relations which existed between Beethoven and his 
brothers in these years. A letter written by Kaspar is the 
occasion of taking it up here. Johann André, a music 
publisher at Offenbach-on-the-Main, following the example 
of Hoffmeister, Nageli, Breitkopf and Hartel and others, 
now applied to Beethoven for manuscripts. Kaspar wrote 
the reply under date November 23, 1802: 

... At present we have nothing but a Symphony, a grand 
Concerto for Pianoforte, the first at 300 florins and the 
second at the same price, if you should want three 
pianoforte sonatas I could furnish them for no less than 900 
florins, all according to Vienna standard, and these you 
could not have all at once, but one every five or six weeks, 
because my brother does not trouble himself with such 
trifles any longer and composes only oratorios, operas, etc. 

Also you are to send us eight copies of every piece which 
you may possibly engrave. Whether the pieces please you 
or not I beg you to answer, otherwise I might be prevented 
from selling them to someone else. 

We have also two Adagios for the Violin with complete 
instrumental accompaniment, which will cost 135 florins, 
and two little easy Sonatas, each with two movements, 
which are at your service for 280 florins. In addition I beg 
you to present our compliments to our friend Koch. 


Your obedient, 
K. v. Beethoven. 
R.I. Treasury official. 


This ludicrous display of the young man’s self-importance 
as “Royal Imperial Treasury Official” and Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s factotum is certainly very absurd; but hardly 
affords adequate grounds for the exceeding scorn of 
Schindler’s remarks upon it. It is in itself sufficiently 
provocative of prejudice against its writer. But a display of 
vanity and self-esteem is ridiculous, not criminal. 

The general charge brought by Ries against Kaspar and 
Johann van Beethoven is this: 

His brothers sought in particular to keep all his intimate 
friends away from him, and no matter what wrongs they did 
him, of which he was convinced, they cost him only a few 
tears and all was immediately forgotten. On such occasions 
he was in the habit of saying: “But they are my brothers, 
nevertheless,” and the friend received a rebuke for his 
good-nature and frankness. The brothers attained their 
purpose in causing the withdrawal from him of many 
friends, especially when, because of his hard hearing, it 
became more difficult to converse with him. 

Two years after the “Notizen” left the press Schindler 
published his “Biography.” In it, although he first knew 
Beethoven in 1814, Johann some years later and Kaspar 
probably never, and therefore personally could know 
nothing of the facts of this period, yet he made the picture 
still darker. The special charge against Kaspar is that 
“about this time (in 1800) he began to rule Beethoven and 


made him suspicious of his most sincere friends and 
devotees by means of false representations and even 
jealousy.” 

There is a class of writers in Germany, whom no regard 
for the feelings of the living, no veneration for the 
memories of the great dead, no scruples on the score of 
truth, and even, in some cases, not respect and admiration 
for the greatest living genius, talent, and literary or 
scientific fame, restrain from using, or moderate their use 
of, whatever can add piquancy to their appeals to the 
prurient imaginations of certain classes of readers. 
Delicacy of feeling and nicety of conscience are not to be 
expected of such heartless traducers of the living and the 
dead; but that even the most contemptible of the tribe, 
regardless of the pain which such a slander of her 
husband’s father must have caused to a widowed mother 
and her amiable children, could venture to represent Karl 
Kaspar van Beethoven as the seller of his wife’s virtue and 
a sharer in the wages of her shame, is as inconceivable, as 
that his book should be received with praise by critics and 
applause by the public; that it should gain its author 
pecuniary profit instead of a prison. The story is utterly 
without foundation; a pure invention and a falsehood, and 
is told, moreover, of poor Kaspar, at a time when as yet he 
had no wife! Unfortunately, this treatment of Beethoven’s 
brothers is not confined to writers of novels and 
feuilletonists. They, who profess to write history, no sooner 
strike upon this topic, than fancy seems to usurp the seat of 
reason and imagination to take the place of judgment. The 


lines of Ries expand into paragraphs; the sentences of 
Schindler into chapters. But the picture, thus overdrawn 
and exaggerated, in some degree corrects itself; for if the 
brothers were really as represented, what is to be thought 
of Beethoven if he in fact was so led, controlled and held in 
subjection by them as described? 

Characters of Karl Kaspar and Johann 

Now, what is really known of Karl Kaspar and Johann, 
though it sufficiently confutes much of the calumnious 
nonsense which has been printed about them, is not fitted 
to convey any very exalted idea of their characters. The 
same Frau Karth, who remembered Ludwig in his youth as 
always “gentle and lovable,” related that Kaspar was less 
kindly in his disposition, “proud and presumptuous,” and 
that Johann “was a bit stupid, yet very good-natured.” And 
such they were in manhood. Kaspar, like Ludwig, was very 
passionate, but more violent in his sudden wrath; Johann, 
slow to wrath and placable. Notwithstanding the poverty of 
his youth and early manhood, it is not known that Kaspar 
was avaricious; but Johann had felt too bitterly the misery 
of want and dependence, and became penurious. After he 
had accumulated a moderate fortune, the contests between 
his avarice and the desire to display his wealth led to very 
ludicrous exhibitions. In a word, Beethoven was not a 
phenomenon of goodness, nor were his brothers monsters 
of iniquity. That both Ries and Schindler wrote honestly has 
not been doubted; but common justice demands the 
reminder that they wrote under the bias of strong personal 
dislike to one or both brothers. Ries wrote impressions 


J 


received at a very early time of life, and records opinions 
formed upon incomplete data. Schindler wrote entirely 
upon hearsay. Ries had not completed his twenty-first year 
when he departed from Vienna (1805). Howsoever strong 
were Beethoven’s gratitude to Franz Ries and affection for 
Ferdinand, fourteen years was too great a disparity in age 
to allow that trustful and familiar intercourse between 
master and pupil which could enable the latter to speak 
with full knowledge; nor does a man of Beethoven’s age 
and position turn from old and valued friends, like the 
Lichnowskys, Breuning, Zmeskall and others of whatever 
names, to make a youth of from 18 to 20 years, a new- 
comer and previously a stranger, even though a favorite 
pupil, his confidential adviser. Facts confirm the proposition 
in this case. We know that Beethoven in 1801 imparted 
grave matters to Wegeler and Amenda, of which Ries a year 
later had only received intimation from Breuning; and other 
circumstances of which he knew nothing are recorded in 
the testament of 1802. The charges against the brothers, 
both of Ries and Schindler, are general in terms; Ries only 
giving specifications or instances in proof. Schindler may 
be passed by as but repeating the “Notizen.” Now, the onus 
of Ries’s charges is this: 

First: that Kaspar thrust himself impertinently into his 
brother’s business; second: that both brothers intrigued to 
isolate Beethoven from his intimate friends and that their 
machinations were in many cases successful. 

Karl Kaspar as a Business Manager 


To the first point it is to be remarked: Besides 
Beethoven’s often expressed disinclination to engage 
personally in negotiations for the sale of his works — 
although when he did he showed no lack of a keen eye to 
profits — his physical and mental condition at this period of 
his life often rendered the assistance of an agent 
indispensable. Accounts were to be kept with half a dozen 
publishers; letters received upon business were numerous 
and often demanded prompt replies; proof-sheets were 
constantly arriving for revision and correction; copyists 
required supervision; an abundance of minor matters 
continually coming up and needing attention when 
Beethoven might be on his long rambles over hill and dale, 
the last man to be found in an emergency. One asks with 
astonishment, how could so obvious a necessity for a 
confidential agent have escaped notice? Who should or 
could this agent be but his brother Kaspar? He held an 
honorable place in a public office, the duties of which 
necessarily implied the possession of those talents for, and 
habits of, prompt and skillful performance of business 
which his early receipt of salary and his regular 
advancement in position show that he really did possess; 
his duties detained him in the city at all times, occasional 
short vacations excepted, and yet left him ample leisure to 
attend to his brother’s affairs; he was a musician by 
education and fully competent to render valuable service in 
that “fearful period of arrangements” — as it is well known 
he did. What would have justly been said of Beethoven if he 
had passed by one so eminently qualified for the task — one 


on whom the paternal relation and his own long continued 
care and protection had given him so many claims — and 
had transferred the burden from his own shoulders to those 
of other friends? But if, after adequate trial, the agent 
proved unsatisfactory, the case would be changed and the 
principal might with propriety seek needed assistance in 
other quarters. And precisely this appears to have 
occurred; for after a few years Kaspar disappears almost 
entirely from our history in connection with his brother’s 
pecuniary affairs. This fact is stronger evidence than 
anything in Ries’s statements, that Beethoven became 
dissatisfied with his brother’s management, and would 
have still more weight had he been less fickle, inconstant 
and undecided in matters of business. 

Seyfried, whose acquaintance with Beethoven ripened 
just at this time into intimacy, and who in 1802-’05 had the 
best possible opportunities for observation, beheld the 
relations between the brothers with far less jaundiced eyes 
than Ries. He says: 

Beethoven was the more glad to choose joyous Vienna for 
his future and permanent home since two younger brothers 
had followed him thither, who took off his shoulders the 
oppressive load of financial cares and who were compelled 
to act almost as guardians for the priest of art to whom the 
ordinary affairs of civil life were as strange as strange 
could be. 

At that time Seyfried, like Ries, was ignorant of the 
circumstances detailed to Wegeler and Amenda and in the 
testament; but the admirable selection of words in the 


closing phrase will strike all who have had occasion to read 
Beethoven’s countless notes asking advice or aid in matters 
which most men would deem too trivial for even a passing 
word in conversation. The specifications of Ries in his 
charges against Kaspar will not long detain us. The story of 
the quarrel over the disposition of the Nageli Sonatas may 
stand in all its ugliness and with no comment save the 
suggestion of the possibility that Kaspar’s word as Ludwig’s 
agent may have been pledged to the Leipsic publisher. The 
one really specific charge of Ries is the one on page 124 of 
the “Notizen”: 

All trifles, and many things which he did not want to 
publish because he thought them unworthy of his name, 
were secretly given to publicity by his brother. Thus songs 
which he had composed years before his departure for 
Vienna, became known only after he had reached a high 
degree of fame. Thus, too, little compositions which he had 
written in autograph albums were filched and published. 

By “trifles” Ries, of course, here refers to the 
“Bagatelles, O, par Louis van Beethoven, 1782,” as the 
manuscript is superscribed, published in the spring of 
1803. The manuscript itself proves Ries to be in error. The 
words “par Louis van Beethoven” are in a hand unlike 
anything known to the present writer from Beethoven’s 
pen. This fact, together with a something not easily 
described in the appearance of the notes, suggests the idea 
that this copy of the “Bagatelles” was made by Kaspar, and 
compiled, except No. 6 and perhaps one other, from the 
compositions of Beethoven in his boyhood. But the 


corrections — the words Andante gracioso, Scherzo 
Allegro, Allegretto con una certa espressione parlante, etc., 
written with lead pencil or a different ink, are certainly 
from Beethoven’s own hand; also, in still another ink, the 
thoroughly Beethovenish “O.” No one can mistake that. 
This work most assuredly was never “secretly given to the 
public.” 

The only Album composition known to have been 
published in those years is the song with variations, “Ich 
denke dein”; and this Beethoven himself had offered to 
Hoffmeister before it was printed by the Kunst- und 
Industrie-Comptoir. 

The “songs” referred to by Ries can only be those of O. 
The original manuscript, having disappeared, neither 
refutes nor confirms his opinion. It is, however, exceedingly 
doubtful that Beethoven’s brothers would have dared give 
an opus number to a stolen publication. A priori Ries is 
more likely to be in error here than in regard to the 
“Bagatelles.” Now, the only contemporary criticism upon 
the latter which has been discovered, is a single line in 
Moll’s “Annalen der Literatur” (Vienna, 1804): “Deserve the 
title in every sense of the word.” Upon the “Song with 
Variations” no notice whatever has been found. But, Opus 
52 was received by the “Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung” of 
August 28, 1805, in this style; Opera 47 and 38 having been 
duly praised, the writer continues: 

Is it possible that No. 3 of these eight songs is from the 
pen of this composer, admirable even in his vagaries? It 
must be, since it is. At least his name is printed large on the 


title-page, the publisher is mentioned, the songs were 
published in Vienna where the composer lives, and, indeed, 
bear his latest opus number. Comprehend it he who can — 
that a thing in all respects so commonplace, poor, weak and 
in great part ludicrous should not only emanate from such a 
man but even be published. 

Karl Kaspar a Probable Scapegoat 

And more like this, illustrated by copying “Das Blumchen 
Wunderhold.” These citations suggest an obvious 
explanation of Ries’s mistake, namely: Beethoven, 
mortified, ashamed, angry, purposely left him to believe 
that he was innocent of the publication of these 
compositions. It was one of the advantages of having 
Kaspar in Vienna, that the responsibility of such false steps 
could be shifted upon him. Those who are predetermined 
not to admit in Beethoven’s character any of the faults, 
frailties and shortcomings of our common human nature, 
will of course censure this explanation. Let them propose a 
better. Finally: In the paragraph upon the efforts of 
Beethoven’s brothers to keep all of the composer’s friends 
away from him it is easy to read between the lines that it 
was Ries himself who oft “was rebuked for his good-nature 
and frankness,” which of itself to some extent lessens the 
force of the charge. But it is best met by the first half of the 
Will, or testament, which, with the confessions to Wegeler 
and Amenda, as above said, open to our knowledge an 
inner life of the writer studiously concealed from his 
protégé. 


In this solemn document, written as he supposed upon 
the brink of the grave, Beethoven touches upon this very 
question. We learn from his own affecting words, that the 
cause of his separation from friends lay, not in the 
machinations of his brothers, but in his own sensitiveness. 
He records for future use, what he cannot now explain 
without disclosing his jealously guarded secret. That record 
now serves a double purpose; it relieves Kaspar and Johann 
from a portion of the odium so long cast upon their 
memories; and proves Ries to be, in part at least, in error, 
without impugning his veracity. It is very probable Ries 
never saw the will. Had he known and carefully read it, the 
prejudices of his youth must have been weakened, the 
opinions founded upon partial knowledge modified. He was 
of too noble a nature not to have gladly seen the memories 
of the dead vindicated — not to have been struck with and 
affected by the words of his deceased master: “To you, 
brother Carl, I give special thanks for the attachment you 
have displayed towards me of late.” 


Pass we to another topic. 

On frequent occasions (says Ries), he showed a truly 
paternal interest in me. From this source there sprang the 
written order (in 1802), which he sent me in a fit of anger 
because of an unpleasant predicament into which Carl van 
Beethoven had gotten me. Beethoven wrote: “You do not 
need to come to Heiligenstadt; I have no time to lose.” At 
the time Count Browne was indulging himself with 
pleasures in which I was taking part, he being kindly 


disposed towards me, and was in consequence neglecting 
my lessons. 

That Beethoven, during the summer when his vocations 
were interrupted by the dark hours in which the “will” was 
produced, could have no time to lose in those lighter days 
when the spirit of labor was upon him is clear from the 
surprising list of compositions written and published in this 
year. 

Compositions Completed in 1802 

The works which were developed were the three Violin 
Sonatas, O; the first two of the three Pianoforte Sonatas, O; 
the two sets of Variations, O and 35; the “Bagatelles,” O, 
and (the chief work of the year) the second Symphony, D 
major, O. The works which came from the press were the 
Pianoforte Sonatas, O, 26 and 27, Nos. 1 and 2; the 
Serenade, O; the Septet, O; the Quintet, O; the Rondo in G, 
O, No. 2; the transcription for strings of the Pianoforte 
Sonata in E, O, No. 1; the Variations for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte on “Bei Männern welche Liebe fühlen,” 
dedicated to Count Browne; the six Contradances and six 
Rustic (“Ländrische”) Dances. There were thirteen 
performances of the ballet “Prometheus.” Moreover, it is at 
least remotely possible that the two large works which 
were played together with the Symphonies in C and D at 
Beethoven’s concert on April 5, 1803 — viz.: the Pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor, O and the Oratorio “Christus am 
Ölberg,” O — were not so far advanced in all their parts 
that they, too, may have occupied the attention of 
Beethoven in the winter of 1802-03. 


For nearly all the works completed in 1802, studies are 
to be found in the sketchbook described in full by 
Nottebohm, which covers the period from the fall of 1801 
to the spring of 1802; like the majority of the sketchbooks, 
it contains themes and studies which were never worked 
out. “Overlooking the sketches which cross each other,” 
says Nottebohm, “and putting aside all that is immaterial, 
the compositions represented in the book which were 
completed and are known, may be set down chronologically 
as follows: 


“Opferlied,” by Mathisson, first form. 

Scene and Aria for Soprano: “No — non turbarti.” 

Three of the Contradances. 

Bagatelle for Pianoforte, No. 6 of O. 

Last movement of the Symphony in D major. 

Five of the six “Landrische Tanze.” 

Terzetto, “Tremate, empj, tremate,” O. 

First and second movements of the Sonata for Pianoforte 
and Violin in A major, O, No. 1. 

Last movement of the Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin in A 
major, O. 

Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin in C minor, O, No. 2. 
Bagatelle for Pianoforte, No. 5 of O (112). 

First movement of the Sonata for Pianoforte in D minor, O, 
No. 2 (the first sketch only). 

Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin in G major, O, No. 3. 

Last movement of the Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin in A 
major, O, No. 1 (the theme had been designed before). 
Variations for Pianoforte in E-flat major, O (preparatory 


work). 
Variations for Pianoforte in F major, O (only the first hints). 
Sonata for Pianoforte in G major, O, No. 1 (not complete).” 


To which may be added as occurring early in the book, 
the theme of the Larghetto of the Symphony in D (here for 
horns), out of which eventually grew the Trio in the 
Scherzo. A curious remark on one of the pages seems to be 
a memorandum for a piece of descriptive music: “Marital 
felicity, dark clouds upon the brow of the husband in which 
the fairer half unites but still seeks to dispel.” 

The evident care taken by the composer at this period to 
make the opus numbers really correspond to the 
chronological order of his works, is a strong reason for 
concluding that the Violin Sonatas, O, were completed or 
nearly so before he removed to Heiligenstadt. Even in that 
case, what wonderful genius and capacity for labor does it 
show, that, before the close of the year, in spite of ill health 
and periods of the deepest despondency, and of all the 
interruptions caused by his ordinary vocations after his 
return to town, he had completed the first two Sonatas of 
O, the two extensive and novel sets of Variations, O and O, 
and the noble Second Symphony! — all of them witnesses 
that he had really “entered upon a new path,” neither of 
them more so than the Symphony so amazingly superior to 
its predecessor in grandeur and originality. This was, in 
fact, the grand labor of this summer. 

The Pianoforte Sonatas, O 

The three Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin are dedicated 
to Czar Alexander I of Russia, who is said to have given 


command that a valuable diamond ring be sent to the 
composer. Lenz could find no record of such an incident in 
the imperial archives. The sketches show that the 
movement which now concludes the “Kreutzer” Sonata (O) 
was originally designed for the first of the three, the one in 
A major; and that for the Adagio of the second, in C minor, 
Beethoven, assuming that he already associated the theme 
with the work, first contemplated using the key of G. 

The three Sonatas for Pianoforte, O, are without 
dedication. W. Nagel connects them, or one of them, with 
the following extraordinary letter to Hoffmeister: 

Vienna, April 8, 1802. 

Are you all ridden by the devil gentlemen that you 
propose such a sonata to me? 

At the time of the revolutionary fever — well — such a 
thing might have been very well; but now — when 
everything is trying to get back into the old rut, Buonaparte 
has signed the concordat with the Pope — such a sonata? 

If it were a Missa pro sancta Maria a tre voci, or a 
Vesper, etc. — I would take my brush in hand at once — and 
write down a Credo in unum Deum in big pound notes — 
but good God, such a sonata — for these days of newly 
dawning Christianity — hoho! — leave me out of it, nothing 
will come of it. 

Now my answer in quickest tempo — the lady can have a 
sonata from me, and I will follow her plan in respect of 
eesthetics in a general way — and without following the 
keys — price 5 ducats — for which she may keep it for her 
own enjoyment for a year, neither I nor she to publish it. 


At the expiration of the year — the sonata will be mine to 
— i. e., I shall publish it, and she shall have the privilege — 
if she thinks it will be an honor — to ask me to dedicate it 
to her.... 

Now God keep you gentlemen. 

My Sonata is beautifully printed [gestochen, i. e., 
engraved] — but it took you a pretty time — send my Septet 
into the world a little quicker — for the crowd is waiting for 
it — and you know the Empress has it and there are 
(scamps) in the imperial city as well as the (imperial court) 
I can vouch for nothing — therefore make haste. 

Herr (Mollo) has again recently published my Quartets 
but full of faults and Errata — in large as well as small 
form, they swarm in them like fish in the sea, there is no 
end of them — questo e un piacere per un autore — that’s 
pricking music with a vengeance, in truth my skin is full of 
prickings and rips because of this beautiful edition of my 
Quartets.... 

Now farewell and remember me as I do you. Till death 
your faithful 

L. v. Beethoven. 

An engagement which Beethoven had obtained from 
Count Browne for Ries was one that gave him leisure to 
pursue his studies, and he often came to Vienna and 
Heiligenstadt for that purpose. Thus it happens that the 
“Notizen” also contribute to the history of these Sonatas. 
Ries writes: 

Beethoven had promised the three solo sonatas (O) to 
Nageli in Zurich while his brother Carl (Caspar) who, 


unfortunately, was always meddling with his affairs, wanted 
to sell them to a Leipsic publisher. There were frequent 
exchanges of words between the brothers on this account 
because Beethoven having given his word wanted to keep 
it. When the sonatas (the first two) were about to be sent 
away Beethoven was living in Heiligenstadt. During a 
promenade new quarrels arose between the brothers and 
finally they came to blows. The next day he gave me the 
sonatas to send straight to Zurich, and a letter to his 
brother enclosed in another to Stephan von Breuning who 
was to read it. A prettier lesson could scarcely have been 
read by anybody with a good heart than Beethoven read his 
brother on the subject of his conduct on the day before. He 
first pointed it out in its true and contemptible character, 
then he forgave him everything, but predicted a bad future 
for him unless he mended his ways. The letter, too, which 
he had written to Breuning was very beautiful. 

The first two Sonatas (G major and D minor) appeared in 
the spring of 1803, as O, in Nageli’s “Répertoire des 
Clavecinistes” as Cahier 5 (the third followed soon after as 
O, together with the “Sonate pathétique” as Cahier 11). Of 
Cahier 5 Nageli sent proof-sheets. Ries reports on the 
subject as follows: 

When the proof-sheets came I found Beethoven writing. 
“Play the Sonata through,” he said to me, remaining seated 
at his writing-desk. There was an unusual number of errors 
in the proofs, which fact already made Beethoven 
impatient. At the end of the first Allegro in the Sonata in G 


major, however, Nageli had introduced four measures — 
after the fourth measure of the last hold: 





When I played this Beethoven jumped up in a rage, came 
running to me, half pushed me away from the pianoforte, 
shouting: “Where the devil do you find that?” One can 
scarcely imagine his amazement and rage when he saw the 
printed notes. I received the commission to make a record 
of all the errors and at once send the sonatas to Simrock in 
Bonn, who was to make a reprint and call it Edition trés 
correcte. In this place belong three notes to me: 

1. “Be good enough to make a note of the errors and 
send a record of them at once to Simrock, with the request 
that he publish as soon as possible — day after to-morrow I 
will send him the sonata and concerto.” 

2. “I must beg you again to do the disagreeable work of 
making a clear copy of the errors in the Zurich sonatas and 
sending it to Simrock; you will find a list of the errors at my 
house in the Wieden.” 

3. “Dear Ries! 

“Not only are the expression marks poorly indicated but 
there are also false notes in several places — therefore be 
careful! — or the work will again be in vain. Ch’a detto 
l’amato bene?” 


The closing words of the second note show that the 
matter was not brought to an end until late in the spring of 


1803, after Beethoven had removed into the theatre 
buildings An-der-Wien. After the Sonatas became known in 
Vienna Dolezalek asked Beethoven if a certain passage in 
the D minor Sonata was correct. “Certainly it is correct,” 
replied the composer, “but you are a countryman of 
Krumpholz — nothing will go into that hard Bohemian head 
of yours.” 

A circumstance related by Czerny, if accepted as 
authoritative, proves that two of the three Sonatas were 
completed in the country. Once when he (Beethoven) saw a 
rider gallop past his windows in his summer sojourn in 
Heiligenstadt near Vienna, the regular beat (of the horse’s 
hoofs) gave him the idea for the theme of the Finale of the 
D minor sonata, O, No. 2: 





The six Variations in F on an Original Theme, O, 
dedicated to the Princess Odescalchi, were probably 
composed immediately after the Variations in E-flat, O. In 
the midst of the sketches for the latter (in the Kessler 
sketchbook) two measures of the theme are noted and the 
remark appended, “Each variation in a different key — but 
alternately passages now in the left hand and then almost 
the same or different ones in the right.” The two sets of 
Variations and the Quintet, O, were sold to Breitkopf and 
Hartel in October, 1802. In a letter which the publishers 
received from the composer on October 18, 1802, 
Beethoven writes: 

Characteristics of the Variations 


I have made two sets of Variations of which the first may 
be said to number 8, the second 30; both are written in a 
really entirely new style and each in quite a different way. I 
should very much like to have them published by you, but 
under the one condition that the honorarium be about 50 
florins for the two sets — do not let me make this offer in 
vain, for I assure you you will never regret the two works. 
Each theme in them is treated independently and in a 
wholly different manner. As a rule I only hear of it through 
others when I have new ideas, since I never know it myself; 
but this time I can assure you myself that the style in both 
works is new to me. 

A more interesting letter received by Breitkopf and 
Hartel on December 26, 1802, relates to the same subject. 
It demands insertion in full: 


Instead of the noise about a new method of V(ariations) 
such as would be made by our neighbors the Gallo-Franks, 
like, for instance, a certain Fr. composer who presents 
fugues apres une nouvelle Méthode, it consisting in this 
that the fugue is no fugue, etc. — I nevertheless want to 
call attention to the fact that these V. differ at least from 
others, and this I thought I could do in the most 
unconstrained and least conspicuous manner by means of 
the little prefatory note which I beg of you to print in the 
small as well as the large V., leaving it for you to say in 
what language or how many languages, since we poor 
Germans are compelled to speak in all tongues. 

Here is the prefatory note: 


Inasmuch as these V. differ materially from my earlier 
ones I have, instead of designating them merely by number, 
1, 2, 3, etc., included them in the list of my greater musical 
works, and this also for the further reason that the themes 
are original. 

The author. 

N.B. If you find it necessary to change or improve 
anything you have my entire permission. 

That by the “large variations,” whose number (30) 
Breitkopf and Hartel seem to have called in question, 
Beethoven meant his O, is made plain by a third letter 
running as follows: 

Vienna, April 8, 1803. 

I have wanted to write to you for a long time, but my 
business affairs are so many that they permit but little 
correspondence. You seem to be mistaken in your opinion 
that there are not as many variations (as I stated) only it 
would not do to announce the number as there is no way of 
telling how in the large set three variations are run into 
each other in the Adagio, and the Fugue can certainly not 
be called a variation, nor the Introduction, which, as you 
may see for yourself, begins with the bass of the theme, 
then expands to 2, 3 and finally 4 parts, when the theme at 
last makes its appearance, which again cannot be called a 
variation, etc. — but if this is not clear to you, send me a 
proof-sheet along with the manuscript as soon as a copy is 
printed, so that I may be guarded against confusion — you 
would do me a great favor if you would omit from the large 
variations the dedication to abbé Stadler and print the 


following, viz.: dediées etc. A Monsieur le Comte Maurice 
Lichnowsky; he is a brother of Prince Lichnowsky and only 
recently did me an unexpected favor, and I have no other 
opportunity to return the kindness, if you have already 
engraved the dedication to abbé Stadler I will gladly pay 
the cost of changing the title-page, do not hesitate, write 
what the expense will be and I will pay it with pleasure, I 
earnestly beg you to do this if you have not sent out any 
copies — in the case of the small variations the dedication 
to Princess Odescalchi remains. 

I thank you very much for the beautiful things of 
Sebastian Bach’s, I will preserve and study them — should 
there be a continuation of the pieces send them to me also 
— if you have a good text for a cantata or other vocal piece 
send it to me. 


In spite of Beethoven’s warning, O was printed without 
the proof having been read by him; this provoked another 
letter calling attention to a large number of errors in the 
publication, of which Beethoven promised to send a list. He 
also expressed a fear that the “large variations” would also 
be faulty, the more since his own manuscript had been put 
into the hands of the engraver, and asked that the fact that 
the theme was from his ballet “Prometheus” be indicated 
on the title-page, if there were still time, offering, as in the 
case of the dedication, to pay the cost of the change. Again 
he begged to be permitted to correct a proof copy — a 
request which was ignored in this instance, as it had been 
in the first. The result was a somewhat gentle protest in 


another letter (October, 1803), in which Beethoven offered 
the firm the Variations on “God save the King” and “Rule 
Britannia,” the song “Wachtelschlag” and three Marches 
for the Pianoforte, four hands. The conclusion of the letter, 
with its postscript, has a double value — as an exhibition of 
Beethoven’s attitude towards the criticism of his day and as 
a contribution to the debated question touching the illicit 
printing of some of his early compositions. We quote: 

Please thank the editor of the M.Z. (“Musikzeitung”) for 
his kindness in giving place to the flattering report of my 
oratorio in which there is so much rude lying about the 
prices which I have made and I am so infamously treated, 
which is I suppose an evidence of impartiality — for aught I 
care — so long as this makes for the fortune of the M.Z. — 
what magnanimity is not asked of the true artist, and not 
wholly without impropriety, but on the other hand, what 
detestable and vulgar attacks upon us are permitted. 

Answer immediately, and next time another topic. 


As always your devoted 
L. v. Beethoven. 


N.B. All the pieces which I have offered you are entirely 
new — since unfortunately so many unlucky old things of 
mine have been sold and stolen. 

It was through the printing of the letters to Breitkopf and 
Hartel that the fact became known that Beethoven 
originally had intended to dedicate the Variations in E-flat 
to Abbé Stadler. The Rondo in G, which was announced by 
Hoffmeister and Kuhnel on March 19, 1803, was published 


in connection with the Rondo in C which had already 
appeared in 1798, as O, Nos. 1 and 2. It was originally 
dedicated to Countess Guicciardi, but Beethoven gave her 
the Sonata in C-sharp minor in exchange for it and 
inscribed the Rondo to Countess Henriette Lichnowsky. 
This would seem to indicate that it was finished before the 
Sonata, probably in 1801. Nottebohm has proved in his 
study of the Kessler sketchbook that the sixth of the 
“Bagatelles,” in D major, had its origin in 1802, when 
Beethoven was at work on the second Symphony. 


VOLUME IT. 


Chapter I 


The Year 1803 — Cherubini’s Operas in Vienna — Beethoven’s Engagement at 
the Theater-an-der-Wien— “Christus am Olberg” again — Bridgetower and the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata — Negotiations with Thomson — New Friends — Mähler’s 
Portrait of Beethoven. 


Kotzebue, after a year of activity in Vienna as Alxinger’s 
successor in the direction, under the banker Baron von 
Braun, of the Court Theatre, then a year of exile in Siberia 
(1800), whence he was recalled by that semi-maniac Paul, 
who was moved thereto by the delight which the little 
drama “Der Leibkutscher Peters III.” had given him — then 
a short time in Jena, where his antagonism to Goethe broke 
out into an open quarrel, established himself in Berlin. 
There he began, with Garlieb Merkel (1802), the 
publication of a polemical literary journal called the 
“Freymuthige,” Goethe, the Schlegels and their party being 
the objects of their polemics. Spazier’s “Zeitung fur die 
Elegante Welt” (Leipsic) was its leading opponent, until the 
establishment of a new literary journal at Jena. 

At the beginning of 1803, Kotzebue was again in Vienna 
on his way to Italy. Some citations from the “Freymuthige” 
of this time have an especial value, as coming, beyond a 
doubt, from his pen. His position in society, his knowledge 
from experience of theatrical affairs in Vienna, his personal 
acquaintance with Beethoven and the other persons 
mentioned, all combine to enable him to speak with 
authority. An article in No. 58 (April 12) on the 
“Amusements of the Viennese after Carnival,” gives a peep 
into the salon-life of the capital, and introduces to us divers 


matters of so much interest, as to excuse the want of 
novelty in certain parts. 

. Amateur concerts at which unconstrained pleasure 
prevails are frequent. The beginning is usually made with a 
quartet by Haydn or Mozart; then follows, let us say, an air 
by Salieri or Paér, then a pianoforte piece with or without 
another instrument obbligato, and the concert closes as a 
rule with a chorus or something of the kind from a favorite 
opera. The most excellent pianoforte pieces that won 
admiration during the last carnival were a new quintet by 
Beethoven, clever, serious, full of deep significance and 
character, but occasionally a little too glaring, here and 
there Odensprunge in the manner of this master; then a 
quartet by Anton Eberl, dedicated to the Empress, lighter 
in character, full of fine yet profound invention, originality, 
fire and strength, brilliant and imposing. Of all the musical 
compositions which have appeared of late these are 
certainly two of the best. Beethoven has for a short time 
past been engaged, at a considerable salary, by the 
Theater-an-der-Wien, and will soon produce at that 
playhouse an oratorio of his composition entitled “Christus 
am Olberg.” Amongst the artists on the violin the most 
notable are Clement, Schuppanzigh (who gives the 
concerts in the Augarten in the summer) and Luigi 
Tomasini. Clement (Director of the orchestra an-der-Wien) 
is an admirable concert player; Schuppanzigh performs 
quartets very agreeably. Good dilettanti are Eppinger, 
Molitor and others. Great artists on the pianoforte are 
Beethofen [sic], Hummel, Madame Auernhammer and 


others. The famous Abbé Vogler is also here at present, and 
plays fugues in particular with great precision, although his 
rather heavy touch betrays the organist. Among the 
amateurs Baroness Ertmann plays with amazing precision, 
clearness and delicacy, and Fraulein Kurzbeck touches the 
keys with high intelligence and deep feeling. Mesdames 
von Frank and Natorp, formerly Gerardi and Sessi, are 
excellent singers. 

A few words may be added to this picture from other 
sources. Salieri’s duties being now confined to the sacred 
music of the Imperial Chapel, Sussmayr being far gone in 
the consumption of which he died on Sept. 16 (of this year 
— 1803), Conti retaining but the name of orchestral 
director (he too died the next year), Liechtenstein and 
Weigl were now the conductors of the Imperial Opera; 
Henneberg and Seyfried held the same position under 
Schikaneder, as in the old house, so now in the new. 

Schuppanzigh’s summer concerts in the Augarten, and 
Salieri’s Widows and Orphans concerts at Christmas and in 
Holy Week, were still the only regular public ones. Vogler 
had come from Prague in December, and Paér, who had 
removed to Dresden at Easter, 1802, was again in Vienna to 
produce his cantata “Das Heilige Grab,” at the Widows and 
Orphans Concert. It was a period of dearth at Vienna in 
operatic composition. At the Court Theatre Liechtenstein 
had failed disastrously; Weigl had not been able to follow 
up the success of his “Corsar,” and several years more 
elapsed before he obtained a permanent name in musical 
annals by his “Schweizerfamilie.” Salieri’s style had 


become too familiar to all Vienna longer to possess the 
charms of freshness and novelty. In the Theater-an-der- 
Wien, Teyber, Henneberg, Seyfried and others composed to 
order and executed their work satisfactorily enough — 
indeed, sometimes with decided, though fleeting, success. 
But no new work, for some time past, composed to the 
order of either of these theatres, had possessed such 
qualities as to secure a brilliant and prolonged existence. 
From another source, however, a new, fresh and powerful 
musical sensation had been experienced during the past 
year at both: and in this wise: 

Cherubini’s Operas in Vienna 

Schikaneder produced, on the 23rd of March, a new 
opera which had been very favorably received at Paris, 
called “Lodoiska,” the music composed “by a certain 
Cherubini.” The applause gained by this opera induced the 
Court Theatre to send for the score of another opera by the 
Same composer, and prepare it for production on the 14th 
of August, under the title “Die Tage der Gefahr.” 
Schikaneder, with his usual shrewdness, meantime was 
secretly rehearsing the same work, of which Seyfried in the 
beginning of July had made the then long journey to 
Munich to obtain a copy, and on the 13th — one day in 
advance of the rival stage — the musical public was 
surprised and amused to see “announced on the bill-board 
of the Wiener Theater the new opera ‘Graf Armand, oder 
Die zwei unvergessliche Tage.’” In the adaptation and 
performance of the work, each house had its points of 
superiority and of inferiority; on the whole, there was little 


to choose between them; the result in both was splendid. 
The rivalry between the two stages became very spirited. 
The Court Theatre selected from the new composer’s other 
works the “Medea,” and brought it out November 6. 
Schikaneder followed, December 18, with “Der 
Bernardsberg” (“Elise”), “sadly mutilated.” Twenty years 
later Beethoven attested the ineffaceable impression which 
Cherubini’s music had made upon him. While the music of 
the new master was thus attracting and delighting crowded 
audiences at both theatres, the wealthy and enterprising 
Baron Braun went to Paris and entered into negotiations 
with Cherubini, which resulted in his engagement to 
compose one or more operas for the Vienna stage. Besides 
this “a large number of new theatrical representations from 
Paris” were expected (in August, 1802) upon the Court 
stage. “Baron Braun, who is expected to return from Paris, 
is bringing the most excellent ballets and operas with him, 
all of which will be performed here most carefully 
according to the taste of the French.” Thus the “Allg. Mus. 
Zeitung.” 


These facts bring us to the most valuable and interesting 
notice contained in the article from the “Freymuthige” — 
the earliest record of Beethoven’s engagement as composer 
for the Theater-an-der-Wien. 

Zitterbarth, the merchant with whose money the new 
edifice had been built and put in successful operation, “who 
had no knowledge of theatrical matters outside of the 
spoken drama,” left the stage direction entirely in the 


hands of Schikaneder. In the department of opera that 
director had a most valuable assistant in Sebastian Meier 
— the second husband of Mozart’s sister-in-law, Mme. 
Hofer, the original Queen of Night — a man described by 
Castelli as a moderately gifted bass singer, but a very good 
actor, and of the noblest and most refined taste in vocal 
music, opera as well as oratorio; to whom the praise is due 
of having induced Schikaneder to bring out so many of the 
finest new French works, those of Cherubini included. It is 
probable, therefore, that, just now, when Baron von Braun 
was reported to have secured Cherubini for his theatre, and 
it became necessary to discover some new means of 
keeping up a successful competition, Meier’s advice may 
have had no small weight with Schikaneder. Defeat was 
certain unless the operas, attractive mainly from their 
scenery and grotesque humor, founded upon the “Thousand 
and One Nights” and their thousand and one imitations, 
and set to trivial and commonplace tunes, should give place 
to others of a higher order, quickened by music more 
serious, dignified and significant. 

Whether Abbé Georg Joseph Vogler was really a great 
and profound musician, as C. M. von Weber, Gansbacher 
and Meyerbeer held him to be, or a charlatan, was a matter 
much disputed in those days, as the same question in 
relation to certain living composers is in ours. Whatever the 
truth was, by his polemical writings, his extraordinary self- 
laudation, his high tone at the courts whither he had been 
called, his monster concerts, and his almost unperformable 
works, he had made himself an object of profound curiosity, 


to say the least. Moreover, his music for the drama 
“Hermann von Staufen, oder das Vehmgericht,” performed 
October 3, 1801, at the Theater-an-der-Wien (if the same as 
in “Hermann von Unna,” as it doubtless was), was well 
fitted to awaken confidence in his talents. His appearance 
in Vienna just now was, therefore, a piece of good fortune 
for Schikaneder, who immediately engaged him for his 
theatre. 


Engaged to Compose an Opera 

Whether Beethoven had talents for operatic composition, 
no one could yet know; but his works had already spread to 
Paris, London, Edinburgh, and had gained him the fame of 
being the greatest living instrumental composer — Father 
Haydn of course excepted — and this much might be 
accepted as certain: viz., that his name alone, like Vogler’s, 
would secure the theatre from pecuniary loss in the 
production of one work; and, perhaps — who could foretell? 
— he might develop powers in this new field which would 
raise him to the level of even Cherubini! He was personally 
known to Schikaneder, having played in the old theatre, 
and his “Prometheus” music was a success at the Court 
Theatre. So he, too, was engaged. The correspondent of the 
“Zeitung fur die Elegante Welt” positively states, under 
date of June 29th: “Beethoven is composing an opera by 
Schikaneder.” There is nothing very improbable in this, 
though circumstances intervened which prevented the 
execution of such a project. Still the fact remains, that 
Schikaneder — that strange compound of wit and 
absurdity; of poetic instinct and grotesque humor; of 
shrewd and profitable enterprise and lavish prodigality; 
who lived like a prince and died like a pauper — has 
connected his name honorably with both Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

These plain and obvious facts have been so 
misrepresented as to make it appear that this engagement 
of Beethoven was a grand stroke of policy conceived and 
executed by Baron von Braun, who, at the Theater-an-der- 


Wien (“newly built and to be opened in 1804”), had 
suddenly become aware of a genius and talent, to which, 
notwithstanding the “Prometheus” music, at the Imperial 
Opera, he had been oblivious during the preceding ten 
years! The date of the transaction is a sufficient confutation 
of this; as also of the notion that the success of the 
“Christus am Olberg” led to his engagement. On the 
contrary, it was his engagement that enabled Beethoven to 
obtain the use of the Theater-an-der-Wien to produce that 
work in a concert to which we now come. 

The “Wiener Zeitung” of Saturday, March 26 and 
Wednesday, March 30, 1803, contained the following 


Notice 

On the 5th (not the 4th) of April, Herr Ludwig van 
Beethoven will produce a new oratorio set to music by him, 
“Christus am Olberg,” in the R. I. privil. Theater-an-der- 
Wien. The other pieces also to be performed will be 
announced on the large bill-board. 

Beethoven must have felt no small confidence in the 
power of his name to awaken the curiosity and interest of 
the musical public, for he doubled the prices of the first 
chairs, tripled those of the reserved and demanded 12 
ducats (instead of 4 florins) for each box. But it was his first 
public appearance as a dramatic vocal composer, and on his 
posters he had several days before announced with much 
pomp that all the works would be of his composition. The 
result, however, answered his expectations, “for the 
concert yielded him 1800 florins.” 

The works actually performed were the first and second 
Symphonies, the Pianoforte Concerto in C minor and 
“Christus am Olberg”; some others, according to Ries, were 
intended, but, owing to the length of the concert, which 
began at the early hour of six, were omitted in the 
performance. As no copy of the printed programme has 
been discovered, there is no means of deciding what these 
pieces were; but the “Adelaide,” the Scena et Aria “Ah, 
perfido!” and the trio “Tremate, empj, tremate,” suggest 
themselves, as vocal pieces well fitted to break the 
monotony of such a mass of orchestral music. It seems 
strange — knowing as we do Beethoven’s vast talent for 


improvisation — that no extempore performance is 
reported. 

“The symphonies and concertos,” says Seyfried, “which 
Beethoven produced for the first time (1803 and 1808) for 
his benefit at the Theater-an-der-Wien, the oratorio, and 
the opera, I rehearsed according to his instructions with 
the singers, conducted all the orchestral rehearsals and 
personally conducted the performance.” 

The final general rehearsal was held in the theatre on the 
day of performance, Tuesday, April 5. On that morning, as 
was often the case when Beethoven needed assistance in 
his labors, young Ries was called to him early — about 5 
o’clock. “I found him in bed,” says Ries, “writing on 
separate sheets of paper. To my question what it was he 
answered, ‘Trombones.’ At the concert the trombone parts 
were played from these sheets. Had the copyist forgotten to 
copy these parts? Were they an afterthought? I was too 
young at the time to observe the artistic interest of the 
incident; but probably the trombones were an afterthought, 
as Beethoven might as easily have had the uncopied parts 
as the copied.” The correspondent of the “Zeitung fur die 
Elegante Welt” renders a probable solution of Ries’s doubt 
easy. He found the music to the “Christus” to be “on the 
whole good, and there are a few admirable passages, an air 
of the Seraph with trombone accompaniment in particular 
being of admirable effect.” Beethoven had probably found 
the aria “Erzittre, Erde” to fail of its intended effect, and 
added the trombone on the morning of the final rehearsal, 


to be retained or not as should prove advisable upon trial. 
Ries continues: 

Production of “The Mount of Olives” 

The rehearsal began at 8 o’clock in the morning. It was a 
terrible rehearsal, and at half after 2 everybody was 
exhausted and more or less dissatisfied. Prince Karl 
Lichnowsky, who attended the rehearsal from the 
beginning, had sent for bread and butter, cold meat and 
wine in large baskets. He pleasantly asked all to help 
themselves and this was done with both hands, the result 
being that good nature was restored again. Then the Prince 
requested that the oratorio be rehearsed once more from 
the beginning, so that it might go well in the evening and 
Beethoven’s first work in this genre be worthily presented. 
And so the rehearsal began again. 

Seyfried in the article above quoted gives a reminiscence 
of this concert: 

At the performance of the Concerto he asked me to turn 
the pages for him; but — heaven help me! — that was 
easier said than done. I saw almost nothing but empty 
leaves; at the most on one page or the other a few Egyptian 
hieroglyphs wholly unintelligible to me scribbled down to 
serve as clues for him; for he played nearly all of the solo 
part from memory, since, as was so often the case, he had 
not had time to put it all on paper. He gave me a secret 
glance whenever he was at the end of one of the invisible 
passages and my scarcely concealable anxiety not to miss 
the decisive moment amused him greatly and he laughed 
heartily at the jovial supper which we ate afterwards. 


The impression made on reading the few contemporary 
notices of this concert is that the new works produced 
were, on the whole, coldly received. The short report (by 
Kotzebue?) in the “Freymuthige” said: 

Even our doughty Beethofen, whose oratorio “Christus 
am Olberg” was performed for the first time at surburban 
Theater-an-der-Wien, was not altogether fortunate, and 
despite the efforts of his many admirers was unable to 
achieve really marked approbation. True, the two 
symphonies and single passages in the oratorio were voted 
very beautiful, but the work in its entirety was too long, too 
artificial in structure and lacking expressiveness, especially 
in the vocal parts. The text, by F. X. Huber, seemed to have 
been as superficially written as the music. But the concert 
brought 1800 florins to Beethofen and he, as well as Abbé 
Vogler, has been engaged for the theatre. He is to write one 
opera, Vogler three; for this they are to receive 10 per cent. 
of the receipts at the first ten performances, besides free 
lodgings. 


The writer in the “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” 
alone speaks of the “Christus” as having been received with 
“extraordinary approval.” Three months afterwards another 
correspondent flatly contradicts this: “In the interest of 
truth,” he writes, “I am obliged to contradict a report in the 
‘Musikalische Zeitung’; Beethoven’s cantata did not 
please.” To this Schindler remarks: “Even the composer 
agreed with this to this extent — that in later years he 
unhesitatingly declared that it had been a mistake to treat 


the part of Christ in the modern vocal style. The 
abandonment of the work after the first performance, as 
well as its tardy appearance in print (about 1810), permit 
us to conclude that the author was not particularly satisfied 
with the manner in which he had solved the problem, and 
that he probably made material changes in the music.” The 
“Wiener Zeitung” of July 30, 1803, gives all the comment 
necessary on the “abandonment” and probable changes in 
the work, by announcing that “the favorable reception” of 
the oratorio had induced the Society of Amateur Concerts 
to resolve to repeat it on August 4. Moreover, Sebastian 
Meier’s concert of March 27, 1804, opened with the second 
Symphony of Beethoven and closed with “Christus am 
Olberg,” being its fourth performance in one year. 

A few days after this public appearance we have a sight 
of Beethoven again in private life. Dr. Joh. Th. Helm, the 
famous physician and professor in Prague, then a young 
man just of the composer’s age (he was born December 11, 
1770), accompanied Count Prichnowsky on a visit to 
Vienna. On the morning of the 16th of April these two 
gentlemen met Beethoven in the street, who, knowing the 
Count, invited them to Schuppanzigh’s, “where some of his 
pianoforte sonatas which Kleinhals had transcribed as 
string quartets were to be rehearsed. We met,” writes Held, 
in his manuscript autobiography (the citations were 
communicated to this work by Dr. Edmund Schebek of 
Prague) 

a number of the best musicians gathered together, such 
as the violinists Krumbholz, Moser (of Berlin), the mulatto 


Bridgethauer, who in London had been in the service of the 
then Prince of Wales, also a Herr Schreiber and the 12 
years’ old Kraft who played second. Even then Beethoven’s 
muse transported me to higher regions, and the desire of 
all of these artists to have our musical director Wenzel 
Praupner in Vienna confirmed me in my opinion of the 
excellence of his conducting. Since then I have often met 
Beethoven at concerts. His piquant conceits modified the 
gloominess, I might say the lugubriousness, of his 
countenance. His criticisms were very keen, as I learned 
most clearly at concerts of the harpist Nadermann of 
Saxony and Mara, who was already getting along in years. 
Bridgetower and the “Kreutzer Sonata” 


The “Bridgethauer,” mentioned by Held — whose 
incorrect writing of the name conveys to the German its 
correct pronunciation — was the “American ship captain 


who associated much with Beethoven” mentioned by 
Schindler and his copyists. 

George Augustus Polgreen Bridgetower — a bright 
mulatto then 24 years old, son of an African father and 
German or Polish mother, an applauded public violinist in 
London at the age of ten years, and long in the service, as 
musician, of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV — 
was never in America and knew as much probably of a ship 
and the science of navigation as ordinary shipmasters do of 
the violin and the mysteries of musical counterpoint. In 
1802 he obtained leave of absence to visit his mother in 
Dresden and to use the waters of Teplitz and Carlsbad, 
which leave was prolonged that he might spend a few 


months in Vienna. His playing in public and private at 
Dresden had secured him such favorable letters of 
introduction as gained him a most brilliant reception in the 
highest musical circles of the Austrian capital, where he 
arrived a few days before Held met him at Schuppanzigh’s. 
Beethoven, to whom he was introduced by Prince 
Lichnowsky, readily gave him aid in a public concert. The 
date of the concert has not been determined precisely; it 
was probably on May 24th. It has an interest on account of 
Beethoven’s connection with it; for the day of the concert 
was the date of the completion and performance of the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata. 

The famous Sonata in A minor, O, with concertante violin, 
dedicated to Rudolph Kreutzer in Paris [says Ries on page 
82 of the “Notizen”], was originally composed by Beethoven 
for Bridgetower, an English artist. Here things did not go 
much better (Ries is referring to the tardiness of the 
composition of the horn sonata which Beethoven wrote for 
Punto), although a large part of the first Allegro was ready 
at an early date. Bridgetower pressed him greatly because 
the date of his concert had been set and he wanted to study 
his part. One morning Beethoven summoned me at half 
after 4 o’clock and said: “Copy the violin part of the first 
Allegro quickly.” (His ordinary copyist was otherwise 
engaged.) The pianoforte part was noted down only here 
and there in parts. Bridgetower had to play the 
marvellously beautiful theme and variations in F from 
Beethoven’s manuscript at the concert in the Augarten at 8 
o’clock in the morning because there was no time to copy 


it. The final Allegro, however, was beautifully written, since 
it originally belonged to the Sonata in A major (O), which is 
dedicated to Czar Alexander. In its place Beethoven, 
thinking it too brilliant for the A major Sonata, put the 
variations which now form the finale. 

Bridgetower was thoughtful enough to leave in his copy 
of the Sonata a note upon that first performance of it, as 
follows: 

Relative to Beethoven’s O. 

When I accompanied him in this Sonata-Concertante at 
Wien, at the repetition of the first part of the Presto, I 
imitated the flight, at the 18th bar, of the pianoforte of this 
movement thus: 





























1™ volta 
2° volta 


He jumped up, embraced me, saying: “Noch einmal, mein 
lieber Bursch!” (“Once again, my dear boy!”) Then he held 
the open pedal during this flight, the chord of C as at the 
ninth bar. 

Beethoven’s expression in the Andante was so chaste, 
which always characterized the performance of all his slow 
movements, that it was unanimously hailed to be repeated 
twice. 


George Polgreen Bridgetower. 


The Career of Bridgetower 

Bridgetower was mentioned in a letter from Beethoven to 
Baron von Wetzlar, in this language, under date May 18: 

Although we have never addressed each other I do not 
hesitate to recommend to you the bearer, Mr. Brishdower, a 
very capable virtuoso who has a complete command of his 
instrument. 

Besides his concertos he plays quartets admirably. I 
greatly wish that you make him known to others. He has 
commended himself favorably to Lobkowitz and Fries and 
all other eminent lovers (of music). 

I think it would be not at all a bad idea if you were to 
take him for an evening to Therese Schonfeld, where I 
know many friends assemble and at your house. I know that 
you will thank me for having made you acquainted with 
him. 


Bridgetower, when advanced in years, talking with Mr. 
Thirlwall about Beethoven, told him that at the time the 
Sonata, O, was composed, he and the composer were 
constant companions, and that the first copy bore a 
dedication to him; but before he departed from Vienna they 
had a quarrel about a girl, and Beethoven then dedicated 
the work to Rudolph Kreutzer. 


Summer Lodgings at Dobling 

When Beethoven removed from the house “am Peter” to 
the theatre building, he took his brother Karl (Kaspar) to 
live with him, as twenty years later he gave a room to his 


factotum Schindler. This change of lodgings took place, 
according to Seyfried, before the concert of April 5 — 
which is confirmed by the brother’s new address being 
contained in the “Staats-Schematismus” for 1803 — that 
annual publication being usually ready for distribution in 
April. At the beginning of the warm season Beethoven, as 
was his annual custom, appears to have passed some weeks 
in Baden to refresh himself and revive his energies after 
the irregular, exciting and fatiguing city life of the winter, 
before retiring to the summer lodgings, whose position he 
describes in a note to Ries (“Notizen,” ) as “in Oberdobling 
No. 4, the street to the left where you go down the 
mountain to Heiligenstadt.” 

The Herrengasse is still “die Strasse links” at the 
extremity of the village, as it was then; but the 
multiplication of houses and the change in their numbers 
render it uncertain which in those days bore the number 4. 
At all events it had, in 1803, gardens, vineyards or green 
fields both in front and rear. True, it was half an hour’s 
walk farther than from Heiligenstadt to the scenes in which 
he had composed the second Symphony, the preceding 
summer; but, to compensate for this, it was so much nearer 
the city — was in the more immediate vicinity of that arm of 
the Danube called the “Canal” — and almost under its 
windows was the gorge of the Krottenbach, which 
separates Dobling from Heiligenstadt, and which, as it 
extends inland from the river, spreads into a fine vale, then 
very solitary and still very beautiful. This was the house, 
this the summer, and these the scenes, in which the 


composer wrought out the conceptions that during the past 
five years had been assuming form and consistency in his 
mind, to which Bernadotte may have given the original 
impulse, and which we know as the “Heroic Symphony.” 

Let us turn to Stephan von Breuning and a new friend or 
two. Archduke Karl, by a commission dated January 9, 
1801, had been made Chief of the “Staats- und 
Konferenzial-Departement fur das Kriegs- und Marine- 
Wesen,” and retained the position still, notwithstanding his 
assumption of the functions of Hoch- und Deutsch-Meister. 
He undertook to introduce a wide-reaching reform at the 
War Department, which demanded an increase in the 
number of Secretaries and scriveners. Stephan von 
Breuning is the second in the list of five appointed in 1804, 
Ignatz von Gleichenstein the fifth. It is believed, that the 
Archduke had discovered the fine business talents, the zeal 
in the discharge of duty and the perfect trustworthiness of 
Breuning at the Teutonic House, and that at his special 
invitation the young man this year exchanged the service of 
the Order for that of the State. There is abundant evidence, 
that the young Rhinelanders then in Vienna were bound to 
each other by more than the usual ties: most of them were 
fugitives from French tyranny, and liable to conscription if 
found in the places of their birth, though this was not the 
case with Breuning. There was, in addition to the ordinary 
feeling of nationality, a common sense of exile to unite 
them. Between Breuning and Gleichenstein therefore — 
two amiable and talented young men thus thrown into daily 
intercourse — an immediate and warm friendship would 


naturally spring up; and an introduction of the latter to 
Breuning’s friend Beethoven would inevitably follow, in 
case they had not known each other in the old Bonn days. 

Association with W. J. Mahler 

Another young Rhinelander, to whom Beethoven became 
much attached, and who returned the kindness with warm 
affection for him personally and a boundless admiration for 
his genius, became known to the composer also just at this 
time. Willibrord Joseph Mahler, a native of Coblentz — who 
died in 1860, at the age of 82 years, as pensioned Court 
Secretary — was a man of remarkably varied artistic 
talents, by which, however, since he cultivated them only as 
a dilettante and without confining himself to any one art, he 
achieved no great distinction. He wrote respectable poetry 
and set it to correct and not unpleasing music; sang well 
enough to be recorded in Boeckh’s “Merkwurdigkeiten der 
Haupt- und Residenz-Stadt Wien” (1823) as “amateur 
singer,” and painted sufficiently well to be named, on 
another page of Boeckh, “amateur portrait painter.” He 
painted that portrait of the composer, about 1804-5, which 
is still in possession of the Beethoven family, and a second 
1814-15 — (Mr. Mahler could not recall the precise date) — 
once owned by Prof. Karajan. Several of the portraits now 
in possession of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna are from his pencil; but two or three of the very best 
specimens of his skill have been sold to a gentleman in 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Soon after Beethoven returned from his summer lodgings 
to his apartment in the theatre building, Mahler, who had 


then recently arrived in Vienna, was taken by Breuning 
thither to be introduced. They found him busily at work 
finishing the “Heroic Symphony.” After some conversation, 
at the desire of Mahler to hear him play, Beethoven, instead 
of beginning an extempore performance, gave his visitors 
the finale of the new Symphony; but at its close, without a 
pause, he continued in free fantasia for two hours, “during 
all which time,” said Mr. Mahler to the present writer, 
“there was not a measure which was faulty, or which did 
not sound original.” He added, that one circumstance 
attracted his particular notice; viz.: “that Beethoven played 
with his hands so very still; wonderful as his execution was, 
there was no tossing of them to and fro, up and down; they 
seemed to glide right and left over the keys, the fingers 
alone doing the work.” To Mr. Mahler, as to most others 
who have recorded their impressions of Beethoven’s 
improvisations, they were the non plus ultra of the art. 
There was, however, be it noted in passing, a class of 
good musicians, small in number and exceptional in taste, 
who, precisely at this time, had discovered a rival to 
Beethoven, in this his own special field. Thus Gansbacher 
writes, as cited by Frolich in his “Biographie Voglers”: 
Sonnleithner gave a musical soirée in honor of Vogler 
and invited Beethoven among others. Vogler improvised at 
the pianoforte on a theme given to him by Beethoven, 4% 
measures long, first an Adagio and then fugued. Vogler 
then gave Beethoven a theme of three measures (the scale 
of C major, alla breve). Beethoven’s excellent pianoforte 
playing, combined with an abundance of the most beautiful 


thoughts, surprised me beyond measure, but could not stir 
up the enthusiasm in me which had been inspired by 
Vogler’s learned playing, which was beyond parallel in 
respect of its harmonic and contrapuntal treatment. 

An undated note of Beethoven, to Mahler, which belongs 
to a somewhat later period — since its date is not 
ascertainable nor of much importance — may be inserted 
here, as an introduction to Mr. Mahler’s remarks upon the 
portrait to which it refers: 

I beg of you to return my portrait to me as soon as you 
have made sufficient use of it — if you need it longer I beg 
of you at least to make haste — I have promised the 
portrait to a lady, a stranger who saw it here, that she may 
hang it in her room during her stay of several weeks. Who 
can withstand such charming importunities, as a matter of 
course a portion of the lovely favors which I shall thus 
garner will also fall to you. 

To the question what picture is here referred to, Mr. 
Mahler replied in substance: “It was a portrait, which I 
painted soon after coming to Vienna, in which Beethoven is 
represented, at nearly full length, sitting; the left hand 
rests upon a lyre, the right is extended, as if, in a moment 
of musical enthusiasm, he was beating time; in the 
background is a temple of Apollo. Oh! If I could but know 
what became of the picture!” 

“What!” was the answer, to the great satisfaction of the 
old gentleman, “the picture is hanging at this moment in 
the home of Madame van Beethoven, widow, in the 
Josephstadt, and I have a copy of it.” 


The extended right hand — though, like the rest of the 
picture, not very artistically executed — was evidently 
painted with care. It is rather broad for the length, is 
muscular and nervous, as the hand of a great pianist 
necessarily grows through much practice; but, on the 
whole, is neatly formed and well proportioned. 
Anatomically, it corresponds so perfectly with all the 
authentic descriptions of Beethoven’s person, that this 
alone proves it to have been copied from nature and not 
drawn after the painter’s fancy. Whoever saw a long, 
delicate hand with fingers exquisitely tapering, like 
Mendelssohn’s, joined to the short stout muscular figure of 
a Beethoven or a Schubert? 

A few of Beethoven’s letters belonging to this period 
must be introduced here. The first, dated September 22, 
1803, addressed to Hoffmeister, is as follows: 


Herewith I declare all the works concerning which you 
have written to me to be your property; the list of them will 
be copied again and sent to you signed by me as your 
confessed property. I also agree to the price, 50 ducats. 
Does this satisfy you? 

Perhaps I may be able to send you instead of the 
variations for violin and violoncello a set of variations for 
four hands on a song of mine with which you will also have 
to print the poem by Goethe, as I wrote these variations in 
an album as a souvenir and consider them better than the 
others; are you content? 


The transcriptions are not by me, but I revised them and 
improved them in part, therefore do not come along with an 
announcement that I had arranged them, because if you do 
you will lie, and, I haven’t either time or patience for such 
work. Are you agreed? 

Now farewell, I can wish you only large success, and I 
would willingly give you everything as a gift if it were 
possible for me thus to get through the world, but — 
consider, everything about me has an official appointment 
and knows what he has to live on, but, good God, where at 
the Imperial Court is there a place for a parvum talentum 
com ego? 


Correspondence with George Thomson 

In this year began the correspondence with Thomson. 
George Thomson, a Scotch gentleman (born March 4, 1757, 
at Limekilns, Dunfermline, died at Leith, February 18, 
1851), distinguished himself by tastes and acquirements 
which led to his appointment, when still a young man, as 
“Secretary to the Board of Trustees for the Encouragement 
of Arts and Manufactures in Scotland” — a Board 
established at the time of the Union of the Kingdoms, 1707 
(not the Crowns, 1603), of England and Scotland — an 
office from which he retired upon a full pension after a 
service of fifty years. He was, especially, a promoter of all 
good music and an earnest reviver of ancient Scotch 
melody. As one means of improving the public taste and at 
the same time of giving currency to Scotch national airs, he 
had published sonatas with such melodies for themes, 
composed for him by Pleyel in Paris, and Kozeluch in 
Vienna — two instrumental composers enjoying then a 
European reputation now difficult to appreciate. The fame 
of the new composer at Vienna having now reached 
Edinburgh, Thomson applied to him for works of a like 
character. Only the signature of the reply seems to be in 
Beethoven’s hand: 


A Monsieur 

George Thomson, Nr. 28 York Place 
Edinburgh. North Britain 

Vienna le 5. 8" 1803. 


Monsieur! 


J'ai reçu avec bien de plaisir votre lettre du 20 Juillet. 
Entrant volontiers dans vos propositions je dois vous 
declarer que je suis prét de composer pour vous six sonates 
telles que vous les desirez y introduisant méme les airs 
ecossais d’une manière laquelle la nation Ecossaise 
trouvera la plus favorable et le plus d’accord avec le genie 
de ses chansons. Quant au honoraire je crois que trois cent 
ducats pour six sonates ne sera pas trop, vu qu’en 
Allemagne on me donne autant pour pareil nombre de 
sonates méme sans accompagnement. 

Je vous previens en méme tems que vous devez accelerer 
votre declaration, par ce qu’on me propose tant 
d'engagements qu’aprés quelque tems je ne saurois 
peutétre aussitöt satisfaire a vos demandes. — Je vous prie 
de me pardonner, que cette reponse est si retardée ce qui 
n’a eté causée que par mon sejour a la campagne et 
plusieurs occupations tres pressantes. — Aimant de 
preference les airs eccossais je me plairai particulierement 
dans la composition de vos sonates, et j’ose avancer que Si 
nos interéts s’accorderront sur le honoraire, vous serez 
parfaitement contenté. 

Agréez les assurances de mon estime distingué. 

Louis van Beethoven. 

Mr. Thomson’s endorsement of this letter is this: 

50 D. 1803. Louis van Beethoven, Vienna, demands 300 
ducats for composing six Sonatas for me. Replied 8th Nov. 
that I would give no more than 150, taking 3 of the Sonatas 
when ready and the other 3 in six months after; giving him 


leave to publish in Germany on his own account, the day 
after publication in London. 

The sonatas were never composed. Not long afterwards, 
on October 22, Beethoven, enraged at efforts to reprint his 
works, issued the following characteristic fulmination in 
large type, filling an entire page of the journal: 

Warning. 

Herr Carl Zulehner, a reprinter at Mayence, has 
announced an edition of all my works for pianoforte and 
string instruments. I hold it to be my duty hereby publicly 
to inform all friends of music that I have not the slightest 
part in this edition. I should not have offered to make a 
collection of my works, a proceeding which I hold to be 
premature at the best, without first consulting with the 
publishers and caring for the correctness which is wanting 
in some of the individual publications. Moreover, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that the illicit edition in question 
can never be complete, inasmuch as some new works will 
soon appear in Paris, which Herr Zulehner, as a French 
subject, will not be permitted to reprint. I shall soon make 
full announcement of a collection of my works to be made 
under my supervision and after a severe revision. 


Meissner’s Oratorio Text Rejected 

Alexander Macco, the painter, after executing a portrait 
of the Queen of Prussia, in 1801, which caused much 
discussion in the public press but secured to him a pension 
of 100 thalers, went from Berlin to Dresden, Prague, and, 
in the summer of 1802, to Vienna. Here he became a great 


admirer of Beethoven, both as man and artist, and claimed 
and enjoyed so much of his society as the state of his mind 
and body would allow him to grant to any stranger. Macco 
remained but a few months here and then returned to 
Prague, whence he wrote the next year offering to 
Beethoven for composition an oratorio text by Prof. A. G. 
Meissner — a name just then well known in musical circles 
because of the publication of the first volume of the 
biography of Kapellmeister Naumann. If Meissner had not 
removed from Prague to Fulda in 1805, and if Europe had 
remained at peace, perhaps Beethoven might, two or three 
years later, have availed himself of the offer; just now he 
felt bound to decline it, which he did in a letter dated 
November 2, 1803. In it he said: 

I am sorry, too, that I could not be oftener with you in 
Vienna, but there are periods in human life which have to 
be overcome and often they are not looked upon from the 
right point of view, it appears that as a great artist you are 
not wholly unfamiliar with such, and so — I have not, as I 
observe, lost your good will, of which fact I am glad 
because I esteem you highly and wish that I might have 
such an artist in my profession to associate with. 
Meissner’s proposal is very welcome, nothing could be 
more desirable than to receive such a poem from him, who 
is so highly honored as a writer and who understands 
musical poetry better than any other German author, but at 
present it is impossible for me to write this oratorio 
because I am just beginning my opera which, together with 
the performance, may occupy me till Easter — if Meissner 


is not in a hurry to publish his poem I should be glad if he 
were to leave the composition of it to me, and if the poem is 
not completed I wish he would not hurry it, since before or 
after Easter I would come to Prague and let him hear some 
of my compositions, which would make him more familiar 
with my manner of writing, and either — inspire him 
further — or perhaps, make him stop altogether, etc. 

Was, then, the correspondent of the “Zeitung fur die 
Elegante Welt” right? Had Beethoven really received one of 
Schikaneder’s heroic texts? This much is certain: that in 
the words “because I am just beginning my opera,” no 
reference is made to the “Leonore” (“Fidelio”). They may 
only express his expectation of beginning such a work 
immediately; or they may refer to one already begun, of 
which a fragment has been preserved. In Rubric II of the 
sale catalogue of Beethoven’s manuscripts and music, No. 
67, is a “vocal piece with orchestra, complete, but not 
entirely orchestrated.” It is an operatic trio; the dramatis 
personee are Porus, Volivia, Sartagones; the handwriting is 
that of this part of the composer’s life; and the music is the 
basis of the subsequent grand duet in “Fidelio,” “O 
namenlose Freude.” The temptation is strong to believe 
that Schikaneder had given Beethoven another “Alexander,” 
the scenes laid in India — a supplement to that with which 
his new theatre had been opened two years before. 
However this was, circumstances’ occurred, which 
prevented its completion, or indeed the composition by 
Beethoven of any text prepared by Schikaneder. 


The compositions which may safely be dated 1803, are 
few in comparison with those of 1802. The works published 
in the course of the year were the two Pianoforte Sonatas, 
O, Nos. 1 and 2 (in Nageli’s “Répertoire des 
Clavecinistes”); the three Violin Sonatas, O (Industrie- 
Comptoir); the two sets of Variations, O and 35 (Breitkopf 
and Hartel); the seven Bagatelles, O (Industrie-Comptoir); 
the Romanza in G for Violin, O (Hoffmeister and Kuhnel); 
the arrangement for Pianoforte and Flute (or Violin) O of 
the Serenade (O), which was not made by Beethoven but 
examined by him and “corrected in parts” (Hoffmeister and 
Kuhnel); the two Preludes for Pianoforte, O (Hoffmeister 
and Kuhnel); two songs, “La Partenza” and “Ich liebe dich” 
(Traeg); a song, “Das Gluck der Freundschaft,” O 
(Loschenkerl in Vienna and Simrock in Bonn), of which 
Nottebohm found a sketch amongst the sketches for the 
“Eroica” Symphony in the book used in 1803 and which, 
therefore, though it may have been an early work, was 
probably rewritten in 1803; and the six Sacred Songs by 
Gellert, dedicated to Count Browne (Artaria). The two great 
works of the year were the “Kreutzer” Sonata for Violin and 
the “Sinfonia Eroica.” The title of the former, “Sonata per il 
Pianoforte ed un Violino obligato in uno stilo (stile) molto 
concertante quasi come d’un Concerto,” is found on the 
inner side of the last sheet of the sketchbook of 1803 
described by Nottebohm. Beethoven wrote the word 
“brillante” after “stilo” but scratched it out. It is obvious 
that he wished to emphasize the difference between this 
Sonata and its predecessors. Simrock’s tardiness in 


publishing the Sonata annoyed Beethoven. He became 
impatient and wrote to the publisher as follows, under date 
of October 4, 1804: 


Kreutzer and His Sonata 

Dear, best Herr Simrock, I have been waiting with 
longing for the Sonata which I gave you — but in vain — 
please write me what the condition of affairs is concerning 
it — whether or not you accepted it from me merely as food 
for moths — or do you wish to obtain a special Imperial 
privilegium in connection with it? — well it seems to me 
that might have been accomplished long ago. — Where in 
hiding is this slow devil — who is to drive out the sonata — 
you are generally the quick devil, are known as Faust once 
was as being in league with the imp of darkness and for 
this reason you are loved by your comrades; but again — 
where in hiding is your devil — or what kind of a devil is it 
that sits on my sonata and with whom you have a 
misunderstanding? — Hurry, then, and tell me when I shall 
see the sonata given to the light of day — when you have 
told me the date I will at once send a little note to Kreutzer, 
which you will please be kind enough to enclose when you 
send a copy (as you in any event will send your copies to 
Paris or even, perhaps, have them printed there) — this 
Kreutzer is a dear, good fellow who during his stay here 
gave me much pleasure. I prefer his unassuming manner 
and unaffectedness to all the Extérieur or intérieur of all 
the virtuosi — as the sonata is written for a thoroughly 
capable violinist, the dedication to him is all the more 
appropriate — although we correspond with each other (i. 
e., a letter from me once a year) — I hope he will not have 
learned anything about it.... 


As a proof of the growing appreciation of Beethoven in 
foreign lands it may be remarked here that in the summer 
of 1803 he received an Erard pianoforte as a gift from the 
celebrated Parisian maker. The instrument belongs to the 
museum at Linz and used to bear an inscription, on the 
authority of Beethoven’s brother Johann, that it was given 
to the composer by the city of Paris in 1804. The archives of 
the Erard firm show, however, that on the 18th of 
Thermidor, in the XIth year of the Republic (1803), 
Sébastien Erard made a present of “un piano forme 
clavecin” to Ludwig van Beethoven in Vienna. 


Chapter II 


The Year 1804 — The “Sinfonia Eroica” — Beethoven and Breuning — The 
“Waldstein” Sonata — Sonnleithner, Treitschke and Gaveaux— “Fidelio” Begun 
— Beethoven’s Popularity. 


During the winter 1803-04 negotiations were in progress 
the result of which put an end for the present to 
Beethoven’s operatic aspirations. Let Treitschke, a 
personal actor in the scenes, explain: 

On February 24, 1801, the first performance of “Die 
Zauberflote” took place in the Royal Imperial Court Theatre 
beside the Karnthnerthor. Orchestra and chorus as well as 
the representatives of Sarastro (Weinmüller), the Queen of 
Night (Mme. Rosenbaum), Pamina (Demoiselle Saal) and 
the Moor (Lippert) were much better than before. It 
remained throughout the year the only admired German 
opera. The loss of large receipts and the circumstance that 
many readings were changed, the dialogue shortened and 
the name of the author omitted from all mention, angered 
S. (Schikaneder) greatly. He did not hesitate to give free 
vent to his gall, and to parody some of the vulnerable 
passages in the performance. Thus the change of costume 
accompanying the metamorphosis of the old woman into 
Papagena seldom succeeded. Schikaneder, when he 
repeated the opera at his theatre, sent a couple of tailors 
on to the stage who slowly accomplished the disrobing, etc. 
These incidents would be trifles had they not been followed 
by such significant consequences; for from that time dated 
the hatred and jealousy which existed between the German 


operas of the two theatres, which alternately persecuted 
every novelty and ended in Baron von Braun, then manager 
of the Court Theatre, purchasing the Theater-an-der-Wien 
in 1804, by which act everything came under the staff of a 
single shepherd but never became a single flock. 

Zitterbarth had, some months before, purchased of 
Schikaneder all his rights in the property, paying him 
100,000 florins for the privilegium alone; and, therefore, 
being absolute master, “had permitted a dicker down to the 
sum of 1,060,000 florins Vienna standard.... The contract 
was signed on February 11th and on the 16th the Theater- 
an-der-Wien under the new arrangement was opened with 
Méhul’s opera ‘Ariodante.’” 

Zitterbarth had retained Schikaneder as director; but 
now Baron Braun dismissed him, and the Secretary of the 
Court Theatres, Joseph von Sonnleithner, for the present 
acted in that capacity. 

The sale of the theatre made void the contracts with 
Vogler and Beethoven, except as to the first of Vogler’s 
three operas, “Samori” (text by Huber), which being ready 
was put in rehearsal and produced May 7th. 

It was no time for Baron Braun, with three theatres on 
his hands, to make new contracts with composers, until the 
reins were fairly in his grasp, and the affairs of the new 
purchase brought into order and in condition to work 
smoothly; nor was there any necessity of haste; the 
repertory was so well supplied, that the list of new pieces 
for the year reached the number of forty-three, of which 
eighteen were operas or Singspiele. So Beethoven, who had 


already occupied the free lodgings in the theatre building 
for the year which his contract with Zitterbarth and 
Schikaneder granted him, was compelled to move. Stephan 
von Breuning even then lived in the house in which in 1827 
he died. It was the large pile of building belonging to the 
Esterhazy estates, known as “das rothe Haus,” which stood 
at a right angle to the Schwarzspanier house and church, 
and fronted upon the open space where now stands the 
new Votiv-Kirche. Here also Beethoven now took 
apartments. 

It is worth noting, that this was the year — October, 1803 
to October, 1804 — of C. M. von Weber’s first visit to 
Vienna, and of his studies under Vogler. He was then but 
eighteen years old and “the delicate little man” made no 
very favorable impression upon Beethoven. But at a later 
period, when Weber’s noble dramatic talent became 
developed and known, no former prejudice prevented the 
great symphonist’s due _ appreciation and hearty 
acknowledgment of it. 


Clementi Comes to Vienna 

Among the noted strangers who came to Vienna this 
spring was Clementi. 

“He sent word to Beethoven that he would like to see 
him.” “Clementi will wait a long time before Beethoven 
goes to him,” was the reply. Thus Czerny. 

When he came (says Ries) Beethoven wanted to go to 
him at once, but his brother put it into his head that 
Clementi ought to make the first visit. Though much older 
Clementi would probably have done so had not gossip 
begun to concern itself with the matter. Thus it came about 
that Clementi was in Vienna a long time without knowing 
Beethoven except by sight. Often we dined at the same 
table in the Swan, Clementi with his pupil Klengel and 
Beethoven with me; all knew each other but no one spoke 
to the other, or confined himself to a greeting. The two 
pupils had to imitate their masters, because they feared 
they would otherwise lose their lessons. This would surely 
have been the case with me because there was no 
possibility of a middle-way with Beethoven. (“Notizen,” .) 

The “Eroica” and Napoleon 

Early in the Spring a fair copy of the “Sinfonia Eroica” 
had been made to be forwarded to Paris through the 
French embassy, as Moritz Lichnowsky informed Schindler. 

In this symphony (says Ries) Beethoven had Buonaparte 
in his mind, but as he was when he was First Consul. 
Beethoven esteemed him greatly at the time and likened 
him to the greatest Roman consuls. I as well as several of 
his more intimate friends saw a copy of the score lying 


upon his table, with the word “Buonaparte” at the extreme 
top of the title-page and at the extreme bottom “Luigi van 
Beethoven,” but not another word. Whether, and with what 
the space between was to be filled out, I do not know. I was 
the first to bring him the intelligence that Buonaparte had 
proclaimed himself emperor, whereupon he flew into a rage 
and cried out: “Is then he, too, nothing more than an 
ordinary human being? Now he, too, will trample on all the 
rights of man and indulge only his ambition. He will exalt 
himself above all others, become a tyrant!” Beethoven went 
to the table, took hold of the title-page by the top, tore it in 
two and threw it on the floor. The first page was rewritten 
and only then did the symphony receive the title: “Sinfonia 
eroica.” 

There can be no mistake in this; for Count Moritz 
Lichnowsky, who happened to be with Beethoven when Ries 
brought the offensive news, described the scene to 
Schindler years before the publication of the “Notizen,” 

The Acts of the French Tribunate and Senate, which 
elevated the First Consul to the dignity of Emperor, are 
dated May 3, 4, and 17. Napoleon’s assumption of the 
crown occurred on the 18th and the solemn proclamation 
was issued on the 20th. Even in those days, news of so 
important an event would not have required ten days to 
reach Vienna. At the very latest, then, a fair copy of the 
“Sinfonia Eroica,” was complete early in May, 1804. That it 
was a copy, the two credible witnesses, Ries and 
Lichnowsky, attest. Beethoven’s own score — purchased at 
the sale in 1827, for 3 fl. 10 kr., Vienna standard (less than 


3% francs), by the Vienna composer Hr. Joseph Dessauer — 
could not have been the one referred to above. It is, from 
beginning to end, disfigured by erasures and corrections, 
and the title-page could never have answered to Ries’ 
description. It is this: 


(At the top:) N. B. 1. Cues for the other instruments are to 
be written into the first violin part. 


Sinfonia Grande 

[Here two words are erased] 
804 im August 

del Sigr 

Louis van Beethoven 
Sinfonie 3 O 


(At the bottom:) N. B. 2. The third horn is so written that it 
can be played by by [sic] a primario as well as a 
secundario. 


A note to the funeral march, is evidently a direction to 
the copyist, as are the remarks on the title-page: 

N. B. The notes in the bass which have stems upwards 
are for the violoncellos, those downward for the bass-viol. 

One of the two words erased from the title was 
“Bonaparte”; and just under his own name Beethoven 
wrote with a lead pencil in large letters, nearly obliterated 
but still legible, “Composed on Bonaparte.” 

It is confidently submitted, therefore, that all the 
traditions derived from Czerny, Dr. Bertolini and 
whomsoever, that the opening Allegro is a description of a 


naval battle, and that the Marcia funebre was written in 
commemoration of Nelson or Gen. Abercrombie, are 
mistakes, and that Schindler is correct; and again, that the 
date “804 im August,” is not that of the composition of the 
Symphony. It is written with a different ink, darker than the 
rest of the title, and may have been inserted long 
afterwards, Beethoven’s memory playing him false. The two 
“violin adagios with orchestral accompaniment” offered by 
Kaspar van Beethoven to André in November, 1802, cannot 
well be anything but the two Romances, yet that in G, O, 
bears the date 1803. Perhaps Kaspar wrote before it was 
complete. But what can be said to this? It is perfectly well 
known that O was performed on October 3, 1822; yet the 
copy sent to Stumpff in London bore this title: “Overture by 
Ludwig van Beethoven, composed for the opening of the 
Josephstadt Theatre, towards the end of September, 1823, 
and performed for the first time on October 3, 1824, O.” 
That the “804 im August” may be an error, is at all events 
possible, if not established as such. “Afterwards,” continues 
Ries, “Prince Lobkowitz bought this composition for several 
years’ [?] use, and it was performed several times in his 
palace.” 

There is “an anecdote told by a person who enjoyed 
Beethoven’s society,” in Schmidt’s “Wiener Musik-Zeitung” 
(1843, ), according to which, as may readily be believed, 
this work, then so difficult, new, original, strange in its 
effects and of such unusual length, did not please. Some 
time after this humiliating failure Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia paid a visit to the same cavalier (Lobkowitz) in his 


countryseat.... To give him a surprise, the new and, of 
course, to him utterly unknown symphony, was played to 
the Prince, who “listened to it with tense attention which 
grew with every movement.” At the close he proved his 
admiration by requesting the favor of an immediate 
repetition; and, after an hour’s pause, as his stay was too 
limited to admit of another concert, a second. “The 
impression made by the music was general and its lofty 
contents were now recognized.” 

To those who have had occasion to study the character of 
Louis Ferdinand as a man and a musician, and who know 
that at the precise time here indicated he was really upon a 
journey that took him near certain estates of Prince 
Lobkowitz, there is nothing improbable in the anecdote. If 
it be true, and the occurrence really took place at Raudnitz 
or some other “countryseat” of the Prince’s, the rehearsals 
and first performances of the Symphony at Vienna had 
occurred, weeks, perhaps months, before “804 im August.” 
However this be, Ries was present at the first rehearsal and 
incurred the danger of receiving a box on the ear from his 
master. 

In the first Allegro occurs a wicked whim (böse Laune) of 
Beethoven’s for the horn; in the second part, several 
measures before the theme recurs in its entirety, Beethoven 
has the horn suggest it at a place where the two violins are 
still holding a second chord. To one unfamiliar with the 
score this must always sound as if the horn player had 
made a miscount and entered at the wrong place. At the 
first rehearsal of the symphony, which was horrible, but at 


which the horn player made his entry correctly, I stood 
beside Beethoven, and, thinking that a blunder had been 
made I said: “Can’t the damned hornist count? — it sounds 
infamously false!” I think I came pretty close to receiving a 
box on the ear. Beethoven did not forgive the slip for a long 
time. (P. 79, “Notizen.”) 

It was bad economy for two young, single men, each to 
have and pay for a complete suite of apartments in the 
same house, especially for two who were connected by so 
many ties of friendship as Breuning and Beethoven. Either 
lodging contained ample room for both; and Beethoven 
therefore very soon gave up his and moved into the other. 
Breuning had his own housekeeper and cook and they also 
usually dined together at home. This arrangement had 
hardly been effected when Beethoven was seized with a 
severe sickness, which when conquered still left him the 
victim of an obstinate intermittent fever. 


A Quarrel with von Breuning 

Every language has its proverbs to the effect that he who 
serves not himself is ill served. So Beethoven discovered, 
when it was too late, that due notice had not been given to 
the agent of Esterhazy, and that he was bound for the rent 
of the apartments previously occupied. The question, who 
was in fault, came up one day at dinner in the beginning of 
July, and ended in a sudden quarrel in which Beethoven 
became so angry as to leave the table and the house and 
retire to Baden with the determination to sacrifice the rent 
here and pay for another lodging, rather than remain under 
the same roof with Breuning. “Breuning,” says Ries, “a hot- 
head like Beethoven, grew so enraged at Beethoven’s 
conduct because the incident occurred in the presence of 
his brother.” It is clear, however, that he soon became cool 
and instantly did his best to prevent the momentary breach 
from becoming permanent, by writing — as may be 
gathered from Beethoven’s allusions to it — a manly, 
sensible and friendly invitation to forgive and forget. But 
Beethoven, worn with illness, his nerves unstrung, made 
restless, unhappy, petulant by his increasing deafness, was 
for a time obstinate. His wrath must run its course. It found 
vent in the following letters to Ries, and then the paroxysm 
soon passed. 

The first of the letters was written in the beginning of 
1804, 

Dear Ries: Since Breuning did not scruple by his conduct 
to present my character to you and the landlord as that of a 
miserable, beggarly, contemptible fellow I single you out 


first to give my answer to Breuning by word of mouth. Only 
to the one and first point of his letter which I answer only 
in order to vindicate my character in your eyes. Say to him, 
then, that it never occurred to me to reproach him because 
of the tardiness of the notice, and that, if Breuning was 
really to blame for it, my desire to live amicably with all the 
world is much too precious and dear to me that I should 
give pain to one of my friends for a few hundreds and more. 
You know yourself that altogether jocularly I accused you of 
being to blame that the notice did not arrive on time. I am 
sure that you will remember this; I had forgotten all about 
the matter. Now my brother began at the table and said 
that he believed it was Breuning’s fault; I denied it at once 
and said that you were to blame. It appears to me that was 
plain enough to show that I did not hold him to blame. 
Thereupon Breuning jumped up like a madman and said he 
would call up the landlord. This conduct in the presence of 
all the persons with whom I associate made me lose my 
self-control; I also jumped up, upset my chair, went away 
and did not return. This behavior induced Breuning to put 
me in such a light before you and the house-steward, and to 
write me a letter also which I have answered only with 
silence. I have nothing more to say to Breuning. His mode 
of thought and action in regard to me proves that there 
never ought to have been a friendly relationship between 
him and me and such certainly will not exist in the future. I 
have told you all this because your statements degraded all 
my habits of thinking and acting. I know that if you had 


known the facts you would certainly not have made them, 
and this satisfies me. 

Now I beg of you, dear Ries! immediately on receipt of 
this letter go to my brother, the apothecary, and tell him 
that I shall leave Baden in a few days and that he must 
engage the lodgings in Dobling immediately you have 
informed him. I was near to coming to-day; I am tired of 
being here, it revolts me. Urge him for heaven’s sake to 
rent the lodgings at once because I want to get into them 
immediately. Tell it to him and do not show him any part of 
what is written on the other page; I want to show him from 
all possible points of view that I am not so small-minded as 
he and wrote to him only after this (Breuning’s) letter, 
although my resolution to end our friendship is and will 
remain firm. 


Your friend 
Beethoven. 


Not long thereafter there followed a second letter, which 
Ries gives as follows: 

Baden, July 14, 1804. 

If you, dear Ries, are able to find better quarters I shall 
be glad. I want them on a large quiet square or on the 
ramparts.... I will take care to be at the rehearsal on 
Wednesday. It is not pleasant to me that it is at 
Schuppanzigh’s. He ought to be grateful if my humiliations 
make him thinner. Farewell, dear Ries! We are having bad 
weather here and I am not safe from people; I must flee in 
order to be alone. 


End of a Friendship Threatened 

From a third letter, dated “Baden, July 24, 1804,” Ries 
prints the following excerpt: 

... No doubt you were surprised at the Breuning affair; 
believe me, dear (friend), my eruption was only the 
outburst consequent on many unpleasant encounters 
between us before. I have the talent in many cases to 
conceal my sensitiveness and repress it; but if I am 
irritated at a time when I am more susceptible than usual 
to anger, I burst out more violently than anybody else. 
Breuning certainly has excellent qualities, but he thinks he 
is free from all faults and his greatest ones are those which 
he thinks he sees in others. He has a spirit of pettiness 
which I have despised since childhood. My judgment almost 
predicted the course which affairs would take with 
Breuning, since our modes of thinking, acting and feeling 
are so different, but I thought these difficulties might also 
be overcome; — experience has refuted me. And now, no 
more friendship! I have found only two friends in the world 
with whom I have never had a misunderstanding, but what 
men! One is dead, the other still lives. Although we have 
not heard from each other in nearly six years I know that I 
occupy the first place in his heart as he does in mine. The 
foundation of friendship demands the greatest similarity 
between the hearts and souls of men. I ask no more than 
that you read the letter which I wrote to Breuning and his 
letter to me. No, he shall never again hold the place in my 
heart which once he occupied. He who can think a friend 


capable of such base thoughts and be guilty of such base 
conduct towards him is not worth my friendship. 

The reader knows too well the character of Breuning to 
be prejudiced against him by all these harsh expressions 
written by Beethoven in a fit of choler of which he heartily 
repented and “brought forth fruits meet for repentance.” 
But, as Ries says, “these letters together with their 
consequences are too beautiful a testimony to Beethoven’s 
character to be omitted here,” the more so as they 
introduce, by the allusions in them, certain matters of more 
or less interest from the “Notizen” of Ries. Thus Ries 
writes: 

One evening I came to Baden to continue my lessons. 
There I found a handsome young woman sitting on the sofa 
with him. Thinking that I might be intruding I wanted to go 
at once, but Beethoven detained me and said: “Play for the 
time being.” He and the lady remained seated behind me. I 
had already played for a long time when Beethoven 
suddenly called out: “Ries, play some love music”; a little 
later, “Something melancholy!” then, “Something 
passionate!” etc. 

From what I heard I could come to the conclusion that in 
some manner he must have offended the lady and was 
trying to make amends by an exhibition of good humor. At 
last he jumped up and shouted: “Why, all those things are 
by me!” I had played nothing but movements from his 
works, connecting them with short transition-phrases, 
which seemed to please him. The lady soon went away and 
to my great amazement Beethoven did not know who she 


was. I learned that she had come in shortly before me in 
order to make Beethoven’s acquaintance. We followed her 
in order to discover her lodgings and later her station. We 
saw her from a distance (it was moonlight), but suddenly 
she disappeared. Chatting on all manner of topics we 
walked for an hour and a half in the beautiful valley 
adjoining. On going, however, Beethoven said: “I must find 
out who she is and you must help me.” A long time 
afterward I met her in Vienna and discovered that she was 
the mistress of a foreign prince. I reported the intelligence 
to Beethoven, but never heard anything more about her 
either from him or anybody else. 

The rehearsal at Schuppanzigh’s on “Wednesday” (18th) 
mentioned in the letter of July 14th, was for the benefit of 
Ries, who was to play in the first of the second series of the 
regular Augarten Thursday concerts which took place the 
next day (19th) or, perhaps, the 26th. Ries says on page 
113 of the “Notizen”: 

Beethoven had given me his beautiful Concerto in C 
minor (O) in manuscript so that I might make my first 
public appearance as his pupil with it; and I am the only 
one who ever appeared as such while Beethoven was 
alive.... Beethoven himself conducted, but he only turned 
the pages and never, perhaps, was a concerto more 
beautifully accompanied. We had two large rehearsals. I 
had asked Beethoven to write a cadenza for me, but he 
refused and told me to write one myself and he would 
correct it. Beethoven was satisfied with my composition 
and made few changes; but there was an extremely brilliant 


and very difficult passage in it, which, though he liked it, 
seemed to him too venturesome, wherefore he told me to 
write another in its place. A week before the concert he 
wanted to hear the cadenza again. I played it and 
floundered in the passage; he again, this time a little ill- 
naturedly, told me to change it. I did so, but the new 
passage did not satisfy me; I therefore studied the other, 
and zealously, but was not quite sure of it. When the 
cadenza was reached in the public concert Beethoven 
quietly sat down. I could not persuade myself to choose the 
easier one. When I boldly began the more difficult one, 
Beethoven violently jerked his chair; but the cadenza went 
through all right and Beethoven was so delighted that he 
shouted “Bravo!” loudly. This electrified the entire audience 
and at once gave me a standing among the artists. 
Afterward, while expressing his satisfaction he added: “But 
all the same you are willful! If you had made a slip in the 
passage I would never have given you another lesson.” 

A little farther on in his book Ries writes (): 

The pianoforte part of the C minor Concerto was never 
completely written out in the score; Beethoven wrote it 
down on separate sheets of paper expressly for me. 

This confirms Seyfried, as quoted on a preceding page. 

“Not on my life would I have believed that I could be so 
lazy as I am here. If it is followed by an outburst of 
industry, something worth while may be accomplished,” 
Beethoven wrote at the end of his letter of July 24. He was 
right. His brother Johann secured for him the lodging at 
Dobling where he passed the rest of the summer, and 


where the two Sonatas O and 54, certainly “something 
worth while,” were composed. In one of the long walks, 
previously described by Ries, 

in which we went so far astray that we did not get back 
to Dobling, where Beethoven lived, until nearly 8 o’clock, 
he had been all the time humming and sometimes howling, 
always up and down, without singing any definite notes. In 
answer to my question what it was he said: “A theme for 
the last movement of the sonata has occurred to me.” When 
we entered the room he ran to the pianoforte without 
taking off his hat. I took a seat in a corner and he soon 
forgot all about me. Now he stormed for at least an hour 
with the beautiful finale of the sonata. Finally he got up, 
was surprised still to see me and said: “I cannot give you a 
lesson to-day, I must do some more work.” 

The F Minor Sonata, O 

The Sonata in question was that in F minor, O. Ries had 
in the meantime fulfilled Beethoven’s wish for a new 
lodging on the ramparts, by engaging for him one on the 
Molkerbastei three or four houses only from Prince 
Lichnowsky in the Pasqualati house— “from the fourth 
storey of which there was a beautiful view,” namely, over 
the broad Glacis, the northwestern suburb of the city and 
the mountains in the distance. “He moved out of this 
several times,” says Ries, “but always returned to it, so 
that, as I afterwards heard, Baron Pasqualati was good- 
natured enough to say: “The lodging will not be rented; 
Beethoven will come back.’” To what extent Ries was 
correctly informed in this we will not now conjecture. The 


lessons of Forster’s little boy had been interrupted so long 
as his teacher dwelt in the distant theatre buildings; they 
were now renewed, the first being particularly impressed 
upon his memory by a severe reproof from Beethoven for 
ascending the four lofty flights of stairs too rapidly, and 
entering out of breath: “Youngster, you will ruin your lungs 
if you are not more careful,” said he in substance. 

The two new Sonatas were finished and were now made 
known to Beethoven’s intimates. In the one in C major, O, 
there was a long Andante. A friend of Beethoven’s said to 
him that the Sonata was too long, for which he was terribly 
taken to task by the composer. But after quiet reflection 
Beethoven was convinced of the correctness of the 
criticism. The Andante was therefore excluded and its place 
supplied by the interesting Introduction to the Rondo which 
it now has. A year after the publication of the Sonata it also 
appeared separately. In these particulars Ries is confirmed 
by Czerny, who adds: “Because of its popularity (for 
Beethoven played it frequently in society) he gave it the 
title ‘Andante favori.’ I am the more sure of this since 
Beethoven sent me the proof together with the manuscript 
for revision.” The arrangement for string quartet may have 
been made much later, probably by Ries (?). 

This Andante (Ries continues) has left a painful memory 
in me. When Beethoven played it for the first time to our 
friend Krumpholtz and me, it delighted us greatly and we 
teased him until he repeated it. Passing the door of Prince 
Lichnowsky’s house (by the Schottenthor) on my way home 
I went in to tell the Prince of the new and glorious 


composition of Beethoven’s, and was persuaded to play it 
as well as I could remember it. Recalling more and more of 
it the Prince urged me to repeat it. In this way it happened 
that the Prince also learned a portion of the piece. To give 
Beethoven a surprise the Prince went to him the next day 
and said that he too had composed something which was 
not at all bad. In spite of Beethoven’s remark that he did 
not want to hear it the Prince sat down and to the 
amazement of the composer played a goodly portion of the 
Andante. Beethoven was greatly angered, and this was the 
reason why I never again heard Beethoven play. 

Prince Louis Ferdinand, now on his way into Italy, made a 
short stay at Vienna, renewing his acquaintance with 
Beethoven; but of their intercourse few particulars are 
known. Ries relates (“Notizen,” ), that an old countess gave 
a little musical entertainment “to which, naturally, 
Beethoven was invited. When the company sat down to 
supper, plates for the high nobility only were placed at the 
Prince’s table — none for Beethoven. He flew into a rage, 
made a few ugly remarks, took his hat and went away. A 
few days later Prince Louis gave a dinner to which some 
members of the first company, including the old countess, 
were invited. When they sat down to table the old countess 
was placed on one side of the Prince, Beethoven on the 
other, a mark of distinction which Beethoven always 
referred to with pleasure.” 


Beethoven and Breuning Reconciled 

The Pianoforte Concerto in C minor was then in the 
hands of the engraver; upon its publication in November, 
Prince Louis Ferdinand’s name appeared upon the title. 
Concerning the compositions of the Prince, Beethoven 
remarked: “Now and then there are pretty bits in them” — 
so said Czerny. Before this time Beethoven and Breuning 
“met each other by accident and a complete reconciliation 
took place and every inimical resolve of Beethoven’s, 
despite their vigorous expression in the two letters, was 
wholly forgotten.” — (Ries.) And not this alone; he “laid his 
peace offering on the altar of reconciliation.” It was the 
best picture of himself which exists from those years, a 
beautiful miniature painted upon ivory by Hornemann, still 
in the possession of Breuning’s heirs. With it he sent the 
following letter: 

Let us bury behind this picture forever, my dear Steffen, 
all that for a time has passed between us. I know that I 
broke your heart. The feelings within me which you must 
have noticed have sufficiently punished me for that. It was 
not wickedness that I felt towards you; no, if that were so I 
should never again be worthy of your friendship; passion on 
your part and on mine; but mistrust of you arose in me; 
men came between us who are not worthy of you and me. 
My portrait was long ago intended for you; you know that I 
always intended it for somebody. To whom could I give it 
with so warm a heart as to you, faithful, good, noble 
Steffen! Forgive me if I have pained you; I suffered no less. 


When I no longer saw you near me I felt for the first time 
how dear to my heart you are and always will be. 

Surely you will come to my arms again as in past days. 

Nor was the reconciliation on Breuning’s part less 
perfect. On the 13th of November he writes to Wegeler 
and, to excuse his long silence, says: 

He who has been my friend from youth is often largely to 
blame that I am compelled to neglect the absent ones. You 
cannot conceive, my dear Wegeler, what an indescribable, I 
might say, fearful effect the gradual loss of hearing has had 
upon him. Think of the feeling of being unhappy in one of 
such violent temperament; in addition reservedness, 
mistrust, often towards his best friends, in many things 
want of decision! For the greater part, with only an 
occasional exception when he gives free vent to his feelings 
on the spur of the moment, intercourse with him is a real 
exertion, at which one can scarcely trust to oneself. From 
May until the beginning of this month we lived in the same 
house, and at the outset I took him into my rooms. He had 
scarcely come before he became severely, almost 
dangerously ill, and this was followed by an intermittent 
fever. Worry and the care of him used me rather severely. 
Now he is completely well again. He lives on the Ramparts, 
I in one of the newly-built houses of Prince Esterhazy in 
front of the Alstercaserne, and as I am keeping house he 
eats with me every day. 

Not a word about the quarrel! Not a word to intimate 
that Beethoven had not occupied his rooms with him until 
at the usual time for changing lodgings he had crossed the 


Glacis to Pasqualati’s house; not a word of complaint — 
nothing but deepest pity and heartiest sympathy. 

In December the famous Munich oboist Ramm was in 
Vienna and took part with Beethoven in one of Prince 
Lobkowitz’s private concerts. Beethoven directed the 
performance of the “Sinfonia Eroica” and in the second 
part of the first Allegro, “where the music is pursued for so 
many measures in half-notes against the beat,” he, as Ries 
says, threw the orchestra into such confusion that a new 
beginning had to be made. 

On the same evening he played his Quintet for Pianoforte 
and Wind-instruments with Ramm as oboist. In the last 
Allegro there are several holds before the theme is 
resumed. At one of these Beethoven suddenly began to 
improvise, took the Rondo for a theme and entertained 
himself and the others for a considerable time, but not the 
other players. They were displeased and Ramm even very 
angry. It was really very comical to see them, momentarily 
expecting the performance to be resumed, put their 
instruments to their mouths only to put them down again. 
At length Beethoven was satisfied and dropped into the 
Rondo. The whole company was transported with delight. 

Turn we again to the Theater-an-der-Wien, for a new 
contract has been made with Beethoven, by which his 
operatic aspirations and hopes are again awakened, with a 
better prospect of their gratification. At the end of August 
Sonnleithner retired from the direction and Baron Braun 
took the extraordinary step of reinstating his former rival 
and enemy, Schikaneder — a remarkable proof of the 


Baron’s high opinion of his tact and skill in the difficult 
business of management. 

When one calls to mind the extraordinary praises which 
have been bestowed upon Baron Braun for his supposed 
patronage of Beethoven, it is worth noting, as a coincidence 
if nothing more, that now when Schikaneder finds himself 
in a strait for novelty and new attractions for his stage, the 
project of appealing to Beethoven’s genius is revived. 

Before proceeding, a word upon Sonnleithner and 
Treitschke may be permitted. 


Sonnleithner and Treitschke 

The eldest son, born 1765, of Christoph Sonnleithner, 
Doctor of Laws and Dean of the Juridical Faculty at Vienna, 
Joseph Ferdinand by name, was educated to his father’s 
profession, and early rose to the positions of Circuit 
Commissioner and Royal Imperial Court Scrivener (Kreis- 
Kommissar und K. K. Hof-Concipist). All the Sonnleithners, 
from Dr. Christoph down to the excellent and beloved 
representative of the family, Leopold, his grandson who 
died in 1878, have stood in the front ranks of musical 
dilettanti, as composers, singers, instrumental performers 
and writers on topics pertaining to the art. Joseph 
Ferdinand was no exception. He gave his attention 
particularly to musical and theatrical literature, edited the 
Court Theatre Calendars, 1794-5, so highly lauded by 
Gerber, and prepared himself by appropriate studies to 
carry out Forkel’s plan of a “History of Music in Examples,” 
which was to reach the great extent of 50 volumes, folio. To 
this end he spent nearly three years, 1798-1802, in an 
extensive tour through northern Europe making collections 
of rare, old music. Upon his return to Vienna, resigning this 
project again into the hands of Forkel, he became one of 
the earliest partners, if not one of the founders, of the 
publishing house known as the “Kunst- und Industrie- 
Comptoir” (Bureau d’Arts et d’Industrie), of which 
Schreyvogel was the recognized head. The latter had been 
appointed Secretary of the Court Theatre in 1802, but 
resigned, and, on February 14, 1804, Sonnleithner “was 
appointed, and on this account was most honorably retired 


from his former post as Court Scrivener.” On what grounds 
he has been called an “actor” (Schauspieler) is unknown. 

One of his colleagues in the various offices of the Court 
Theatres was Georg Friedrich Treitschke, born in 1776, a 
native of Leipsic, who came to the Court Theatre in 1800 as 
an actor, but whose talents and fine character raised him in 
the course of the next two years to the position of poet and 
stage-manager of the German Court Opera, a post which he 
still and for many years continued to hold. He was 
therefore now (1804) in close business relations with Baron 
Braun and Sonnleithner; and, until some proof be adduced 
of lapse of memory — for his known probity forbids all 
suspicion of intentional or careless misrepresentation — his 
statements in regard to them may be accepted with perfect 
confidence. 

Treitschke wrote thus in the “Orpheus” of 1841 (): 

At the end of 1804 Baron von Braun, the new owner of 
the Royal Imperial priv. Theater-an-der-Wien, 
commissioned Ludwig van Beethoven, then in the full 
strength of youth, to write an opera for that playhouse. 
Because of his oratorio, “Christus am Olberg,” it was 
believed that the master might do as much for dramatic 
music as he had done for instrumental. Besides his 
honorarium he was offered free lodgings in the theatre 
buildings. Joseph Sonnleithner undertook to provide the 
text, and chose the French book, “LAmour conjugal,” 
although it had already been set by Gaveaux and to Italian 
words as “Leonora” by Paër, but had been translated from 
both dramatizations into German. Beethoven had no fear of 


his predecessors and went to work with eager delight, so 
that the opera was nearly finished by the middle of 1805. 


Such is Treitschke’s simple and compendious statement 
of the facts; a statement which has been affirmed to contain 
“manifold errors,” yet, in truth, not a single point in it can 
be controverted. 

In Paris, at the close of the 18th century, Shakespeare’s 
“being taken by the insolent foe and redemption thence” 
was by far the most popular subject for the stage. 
Doubtless so many facts stranger than fiction in recent 
narratives of escape from dungeon and guillotine, rendered 
doubly fascinating by beautiful exhibitions of disinterested 
affection, exalted generosity and heroic self-sacrifice, were 
not without their effect upon public taste. Certain it is that 
no other class of subjects is so numerously represented in 
the French drama of that precise period as this. “Les deux 
Journées” by J. N. Bouilly stands confessedly at its head. In 
Beethoven’s opinion in 1823, this and “La Vestale” were the 
two best texts then ever written. Two years before the 
“Deux Journées” — that is, on February 19th, 1798 — the 
same poet had produced another of that class of texts, 
which, if less abounding in pleasing and exciting scenes, 
still contained one supreme moment that cannot readily 
find its like. This was “Léonore, ou l’Amour conjugal”; the 
seventeenth and last in Fetis’ list of Pierre Gaveaux’s thirty- 
five operas and operettas. 

The French Original of “Fidelio” 


Gaveaux was a singer at the Théatre Feydeau in Paris — 
a man of no great musical science, but gifted with a natural 
talent for melody and for pleasing though not always 
correct instrumentation, which secured the suffrages of the 
Feydeau audience for nearly all the long list of his 
productions. These were mostly short pieces in one act, in 
which he wrote the principal tenor part for himself. His “Le 
petit Matelot” (1794), as “Der kleine Matrose,” became 
immediately popular throughout Germany; Rellstab at 
Berlin published a pianoforte arrangement of it in 1798; 
and it so endured the fluctuations in public taste as still to 
be performed at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1846. This was 
followed by his “LAmour filial,” and others, so that, in 
short, whatever faults the critics found in his music, he was 
one of those French composers, to whose productions the 
managers of German opera houses ever had an eye. As the 
“Léonore” was published in score soon after its production, 
the names of its authors, Bouilly and Gaveaux, as well as its 
success at the Theätre Feydeau, ensured its becoming 
known in Germany, and, but for the use of its subject by 
PaEr, it might perhaps have been simply translated and 
performed with the original music. Rewritten in Italian, it 
was one of the first texts put into Paer’s hands after his 
removal to Dresden, and was produced on the 3d of 
October, as the opening piece of the winter season 1804-5. 

The first performance was another triumph for Paér, 
who, satisfied with it, departed for Vienna next day on his 
way to Italy. It requires no great sagacity to perceive, on 
the one hand, that the Directors of the Imperial Italian 


Opera — on whose stage at the least eleven of Paér’s works 
had been given, several of them originally written for it — 
would not fail to secure a copy of the new composition; and, 
on the other, that the composer would seek the fame and 
profit of its reproduction there. Jahn in his preface to 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” has discussed the great inferiority 
of the Dresden Italian text to the original; its defects would 
be equally apparent to Sonnleithner; and this 
consideration, with perhaps later news from Dresden, 
would convince him that the performance of Paér’s 
composition at Vienna would be at best a doubtful venture. 

Popularity of Beethoven’s Music 

At this point, when the first of the solo sonatas written 
for the enlarged pianoforte (O) is ready for the press; when 
the Pianoforte Concerto in C minor has just been published; 
the “Sinfonia Eroica,” with its daring novelties of ideas and 
construction is awaiting public performance, and the 
composer has entered the lists to compete with Cherubini 
in another form of the art — here seems to be the fitting 
place for a few notes upon the degree of popularity, and the 
extent of circulation, to which his previous compositions 
had already attained. 


We have not written very lucidly, if it be not sufficiently 
clear that, at Vienna, the works of no other of the younger 
generation of composers had so ready and extensive a sale 
as Beethoven’s, notwithstanding their most attractive 
qualities to many, were repellent to others. That was a 
question of taste. But in these last weeks of 1804, a proof of 


their general popularity was in preparation by Schreyvogel 
and Rizzi, which, so far as the present writer has examined 
the German periodical press from 1790 to 1830, is without 
a parallel. It was a complete classified catalogue of the 
“Works of Herrn Ludwig van Beethoven,” published as an 
advertisement, January 30, 1805, in the “Wiener Zeitung,” 
announcing them as “to be had at the Kunst- und Industrie- 
Comptoir at Vienna in the Kohlmarkt, No. 269.” 

At the end of 1796 — a few sets of Variations excepted — 
only the first three of Beethoven’s opera had appeared. 
Four years afterwards the first publishing houses of Leipsic 
contend with those of Vienna for his manuscripts, 
notwithstanding the worse than contemptuous treatment of 
his works by the newly founded musical journal. 

In January, 1801, at Breslau “the pianoforte players 
gladly venture upon Beethoven and spare neither time nor 
pains to conquer his difficulties.” In June, Beethoven has 
“more commissions, almost, than it was possible to fill” 
from the publishers — he “demands and they pay.” In 1802, 
Nageli of Zurich, passing all the older composers by, 
applies to him for sonatas with which to introduce to the 
public his costly enterprise of the “Répertoire des 
Clavecinistes.” In 1803, although Simrock, of Bonn, had a 
branch house at Paris, and printed editions of his 
townsman’s more important works for circulation in 
France, Zulehner of Mayence finds the demand for them 
sufficient to warrant the announcement of a complete and 
uniform edition of the “Works for Pianoforte and String 
Instruments.” In May of the same year the 


“Correspondence des Amateurs-Musiciens” informs us that 
at Paris a part of the pianoforte virtuosos play only Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, and spite of the difficulties offered 
by their works there are “quelquefois des Amateurs qui 
croient les jouer”; and, soon after this, an application 
comes to Beethoven from distant Scotland for half a dozen 
sonatas, on Scotch themes. 


The first two Concertos for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
published in 1801, are reported to have been played in 
public within two years at Berlin and Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; the third, advertised in November, 1804, was 
produced the next month at Berlin. The first Symphony had 
hardly left Hoffmeister’s press, when it was added to the 
repertory of the Gewandhaus Concert, at Leipsic, and 
during the three following years was repeatedly performed 
at Berlin, Breslau, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Dresden, 
Brunswick and Munich; the second, advertised in March, 
1804, was the opening symphony of Schick and Bohrer’s 
(Berlin) concerts in the Autumn. The “Prometheus” 
overture was played in the same concerts, December 2, 
1803 — ten days earlier than the oldest discovered 
advertisement of its publication. The instant popularity of 
the Septet in all its forms is well known. 

A public performance of the Horn Sonata, March 20, 
1803, at the concert of Dulon, the blind flute player, is 
worth noting, because the pianist was “young Bär” — 
Meyerbeer. 


In our day and generation, to offer so meagre a list of 
public productions as a proof of popularity in the case of a 
new author of orchestral works, would be ridiculous. In the 
multiplication of musical journals and the greatly extended 
interest taken in musical news wherever an orchestra 
exists equal to the performance of a symphony, there is also 
someone to report its doings. This is as it should be. Then, 
except in the larger capitals, this was rarely so. Hence the 
few notes above, compiled from the correspondence of the 
single musical journal of the time, are more than 
suggestive — they are proof — of many an unrecorded 
production of the works they name. But more noteworthy 
than the statistics given by the various correspondents, is 
this: that, whatever praises they bestow upon the concertos 
and symphonies of others, they rank Beethoven alone with 
Haydn and Mozart; and this they do, even before the 
publication of the third Concerto and the Second 
Symphony. 

Beethoven, then, though almost unknown personally 
beyond the limits of a few Austrian cities — unaided by 
apostles to preach his gospel, owing nothing to journalist or 
pamphleteer, disdaining, in fact, all the arts by which 
dazzling but mediocre talent pushes itself into notoriety — 
had, in the short space of eight years, by simple force of his 
genius as manifested in his published works, placed himself 
at the head of all writers for the pianoforte, and in public 
estimation risen to the level of the two greatest of 
orchestral composers. The unknown student that entered 
Vienna in 1792, is now in 1804 a recognized member of the 


great triumvirate, to whose names in 1870, in spite of all 
the polemics of preachers of a new gospel, the world still 
persists in giving the place of highest honor in the roll of 
instrumental composers. Then, as now — now, as then — 
they are Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 

The lists of the ascertained compositions and 
publications for the year 1804 are surprisingly short; but as 
no really sufficient reason for the fact can be given, none 
Shall be attempted. The former are only the two Sonatas, O 
and O, and the “Andante favori”; but the final revision of 
the “Sinfonia Eroica” probably was made at the beginning 
of the year. 

The publications were these: 

1 — Second Symphony, D major, O, dedicated to Prince 
Carl Lichnowsky, advertised by the Kunst- und Industrie- 
Comptoir, Vienna, March 10. 

The arrangement of this Symphony for pianoforte, violin 
and violoncello, which was published by the same firm in 
1806, is indirectly claimed by Ries as his work, 
notwithstanding the title bears the words “par l’auteur 
méme.” Czerny confirms Ries in these terms: “The 
arrangement of the second Symphony as a Pianoforte Trio 
was made by Ries; Beethoven gave it to me for correction 
of certain things with which he was dissatisfied.” 

2 — Song with pianoforte accompaniment: “i. e.,” 
advertised with the preceding. 

3 — VII Variations on “God save the King,” for Pf., 
advertised with the preceding. 


4 — III Marches for Pf., four hands. O, dedicated to 
Princess Esterhazy, advertised with the preceding. 

5 — V Variations for Pf., on “Rule Britannia,” advertised 
by the same, June 20th. 

6 — Sonata in E-flat major, O, No. 3, published by Nageli 
in his “Répertoire des Clavecinistes,” Cat. II. 


Chapter III 


The Year 1805 — First Public Performance of the “Heroic Symphony” — The 
Opera “Leonore,” or “Fidelio” — A Study of the Sketchbook — The Singers and 
the Production. 


The life of an author or composer, when absorbed in the 
study of a great work, falls into a routine of daily labor that 
presents few salient points to the biographer. Thus it was 
with Beethoven during the first two-thirds of the year 1805. 
What has been preserved of his correspondence is very 
little in quantity and of slight value. Ries was away with 
Lichnowsky in Silesia during all the warm season, and, very 
soon after his return, was forced to depart again from 
Vienna for Bonn; hence the “Notizen” fail us in perhaps the 
most interesting period of the young man’s four years of 
pupilage under Beethoven — that of the composition of 
“Leonore,” or “Fidelio.” The history of the year is, in the 
main, the history of that work; and unfortunately a very 
unsatisfactory one. Not to break the thread of the story 
hereafter, the few events of the first half of the year 
unconnected with it, shall first be disposed of. 
Schuppanzigh had discovered and taught a boy of great 
genius for the violin, Joseph Mayseder by name (born 
October 16, 1789), who was already, in his sixteenth year, 
the subject of eulogistic notices in the public press. With 
this youth as second, Schreiber, “in the service of Prince 
Lobkowitz,” for the viola, and the elder Kraft, violoncellist, 
Schuppanzigh during the winter 1804-5 gave quartets “in a 
private house in the Heiligenkreuzerhof, the listeners 


paying five florins in advance for four performances.” Up to 
the end of April the quartets given were by Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Eberl, Romberg, with “occasionally larger 
pieces. Of the latter great pleasure was given by the 
beautiful Beethoven Sextet in E-flat, a composition which 
shines resplendent by reason of its lively melodies, 
unconstrained harmonies, and a wealth of new and 
surprising ideas.” So it is reported in the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.,” 
VII, 535, of the Sextet for wind-instruments, which 
afterwards received the opus number 71, but was 
composed “in 1796 at the latest,” says Nottebohm, and, not 
improbably in its original form, in Bonn. 

It was to the discredit of Vienna, where instrumental 
performers of rare ability so abounded, that for several 
years regular public orchestral concerts, save those at the 
Augarten in summer, had been abandoned. Sensible of this, 
the bankers Wurth and Fellner during the winter of 1803-4 
“had gathered together on all Sunday mornings a select 
company (nearly all dilettanti) for concerts restricted for 
the greater part to pieces for full orchestra, such as 
symphonies (among them Beethoven’s First and Second), 
overtures, concertos, which they played in really admirable 
style.” There were also “some overtures by a certain Count 
Gallenberg” who “imitated, or rather copied, Mozart and 
Cherubini so slavishly, following them even in the details of 
keys and modulations so faithfully, that it was easy to tell 
the titles of the overtures over whose lasts his had been 
made with the greatest certainty.” Thus the correspondent 


of the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.” (VI, 467). In these concerts 
Clement of the Theater-an-der-Wien was director. 

They were renewed the present winter, and new 
performances of Beethoven’s first two Symphonies, and the 
Concerto in C minor (O) — pianoforte part by Ries — 
prepare the way for the production of “an entirely new 
symphony”— “a long composition extremely difficult of 
performance, in reality, a tremendously expanded, daring 
and wild fantasia”; wanting “nothing in the way of startling 
and beautiful passages, in which the energetic and talented 
composer must be recognized; but often it loses itself in 
lawlessness”; the writer “belongs to Herr van Beethoven’s 
sincerest admirers, but in this composition he must confess 
that he finds too much that is glaring and bizarre, which 
makes a survey too difficult; and the principle of unity is 
almost wholly lost sight of.” It was the “Sinfonia Eroica” — 
its first semi-public production. Its first really public 
performance was in the Theater-an-der-Wien, on Sunday 
evening, April 7th, where it began the second part of a 
concert given for his own benefit by Clement. The 
programme announces it thus: “A new grand symphony in 
D-sharp by Herrn Ludwig van Beethoven, dedicated to his 
Serene Highness Prince Lobkowitz. The composer has 
kindly consented to conduct the work.” 


Public Performance of the “Eroica” 

Czerny remembered, and told Jahn, that on this occasion 
“somebody in the gallery cried out: Tl give another 
kreutzer if the thing will but stop!’” This is the key-note to 


the strain in which the Symphony was criticized in 
communications to the press, that are now among the 
curiosities of musical literature. The correspondent of the 
“Freymuthige” divided the audience into three parties. 
Some, says he, Beethoven’s particular friends, assert that 
it is just this symphony which is his masterpiece, that this 
is the true style for high-class music, and that if it does not 
please now, it is because the public is not cultured enough, 
artistically, to grasp all these lofty beauties; after a few 
thousand years have passed it will not fail of its effect. 
Another faction denies that the work has any artistic value 
and professes to see in it an untamed striving for 
singularity which had failed, however, to achieve in any of 
its parts beauty or true sublimity and power. By means of 
strange modulations and violent transitions, by combining 
the most heterogeneous elements, as for instance when a 
pastoral in the largest style is ripped up by the basses, by 
three horns, etc., a certain undesirable originality may be 
achieved without much trouble; but genius proclaims itself 
not in the unusual and the fantastic, but in the beautiful 
and the sublime. Beethoven himself proved the correctness 
of this axiom in his earlier works. The third party, a very 
small one, stands midway between the others — it admits 
that the symphony contains many beauties, but concedes 
that the connection is often disrupted entirely, and that the 
inordinate length of this longest, and perhaps most difficult 
of all symphonies, wearies even the cognoscenti, and is 
unendurable to the mere music-lover; it wishes that H. v. B. 
would employ his acknowledgedly great talents in giving us 


works like his symphonies in C and D, his ingratiating 
Septet in E-flat, the intellectual Quintet in D (C major?) and 
others of his early compositions which have placed B. 
forever in the ranks of the foremost instrumental 
composers. It fears, however, that if Beethoven continues 
on his present path both he and the public will be the 
sufferers.... The public and Herr van Beethoven, who 
conducted, were not satisfied with each other on this 
evening; the public thought the symphony too heavy, too 
long, and Beethoven himself too discourteous, because he 
did not nod his head in recognition of the applause which 
came from a portion of the audience. 

This clear, compendious and valuable statement of the 
conflicting opinions of the first auditors of the “Eroica” 
renders farther citations superfluous; but a story — 
characteristic enough to be true — may be added: that 
Beethoven, in reply to the complaints of too great length, 
said, in substance: “If J write a symphony an hour long it 
will be found short enough!” He refused positively to make 
any change in the work, but deferred to public opinion so 
far, as, upon its publication, to affix to the title of the 
Symphony a note to the effect, that on account of its great 
length it should be played near the beginning of a concert, 
before the audience was become weary. 

Beethoven, though choleric and violent in his anger, was 
placable. The theft of the Quintet in C dedicated to Count 
Fries, as related by Ries, and Beethoven’s warning against 
the pirated edition, will be remembered. Nottebohm has 
sufficiently established the fact that the engraved plates 


were not destroyed, as supposed by Ries, but afterwards 
again used with the composer’s consent and even his 
corrections. A short letter to the offending publisher (June 
1) shows that his wrath was already appeased, and seems 
to indicate a purpose to grant him the copyright of a new 
quintet — a purpose which, under the pressure of his 
opera, and the subsequent invasion of the French, 
remained unexecuted. 

Ignatz Pleyel, born in 1757, the twenty-fourth child of a 
schoolmaster at Ruppersthal, a village a few miles from 
Vienna, a favorite pupil of Haydn and just now the most 
widely known and popular living instrumental composer 
except his master, came from Paris this season to revisit, 
after many years’ absence, the scenes of his youth. He 
brought with him his last new quartets, “which,” writes 
Czerny, 

were performed before a large and aristocratic society at 
the house of Prince Lobkowitz. At the close, Beethoven, 
who was also present, was requested to play something. As 
usual he let himself be begged for an infinitely long time 
and at last almost dragged by two ladies to the pianoforte. 
In an ill humor he grabs a second violin part of the Pleyel 
quartet from a music desk, throws it on the rack of the 
pianoforte and begins to improvise. He had never been 
heard to improvise more brilliantly, with more originality 
and splendor than on this evening! but through the entire 
improvisation there ran through the middle voices like a 
thread or cantus firmus the notes, in themselves utterly 
insignificant, which he found on the accidentally opened 


page of the quartet, upon which he built up the most daring 
melodies and harmonies in the most brilliant concerto style. 
Old Pleyel could show his amazement only by kissing his 
hands. After such improvisations Beethoven was wont to 
break out into a ringing peal of amused laughter. 

Beethoven’s abandonment (if there really was one) of the 
rooms in the theatre in the spring of 1804, and his 
subsequent relinquishment of the apartments in “das Rothe 
Haus” to share those of Breuning, compelled his brother 
Kaspar to seek a lodging of his own, which he found for the 
present on the Hohen Markt. But the new contract, with 
Baron Braun, gave the composer again a right to the 
apartments in the theatre building, which he improved, at 
the same time retaining the dwelling in the Pasqualati 
house. The city directory for 1805 gives his address at the 
theatre, and there he received visitors; at the Pasqualati 
house he was accustomed to seclude himself for work, 
forbidding his servant to admit any person whatever. In the 
summer he retired to Hetzendorf, and wrought out his 
opera, sitting in the same crotched oak in the Schonbrunn 
Garden where, four years before, he had composed the 
“Christus am Olberg.” Thus again he had three lodgings at 
the same time, as in the preceding summer; with this 
difference, that now one was no expense to him. The 
thousand times repeated story of Ries, that in 1804 he had 
four dwellings at once, is a mistake. 

The Sketches for “Fidelio” 

Before his migration to Hetzendorf — say about the 
middle of June — Beethoven had completely sketched the 


music of his opera. This is made sufficiently certain by one 
of those whimsical remarks that he was in the habit of 
making on the blank spaces of whatever manuscript he 
happened to have before him. In this case he writes: “June 
2d Finale always simpler. All pianoforte music also. God 
knows why my pianoforte music always makes the worst 
impression, especially when it is badly played.” This is in 
the midst of sketches to the final chorus of the opera, and is 
written upon the upper outer corner of page 291 of the 
“Leonore” sketchbook which became the property of Mr. 
Paul Mendelssohn, of Berlin. The principal value of this 
manuscript lies of course in the insight which it gives the 
musician into the master’s methods of composition; but for 
the biographer the volume is by no means without its value. 
Its striking confirmation of the previously formed opinion, 
that two current notions in relation to the composition of 
the opera are erroneous, well repays the toil of studying it 
through. First: A misinterpreted sentence in Jahn’s article 
on “Leonore, oder Fidelio,” has originated and given 
currency to the idea that Beethoven’s “daring enthusiasm 
for the welfare of men and their rights” led him to begin his 
sketches for the opera with the “second finale, with its 
hymn-like character.” But the sketchbook, if it proves 
anything, proves this: that Beethoven began at the 
beginning and took up all the principal numbers in order, 
as they stood in Sonnleithner’s text; that the final choruses 
were the last to be sketched; and that this sketchbook 
happens to begin in the midst of the chorus of prisoners 


(originally the second finale) because the previous studies 
are wanting. 


This volume contains the first sketches of Nos. 11, 18, 
15a, 17a and 18a (appendix) of Jahn’s edition; Nos. 1 and 5 
occur, but not in the original studies; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 10 are either entirely wanting or only come up in mere 
fragmentary afterthoughts, as No. 9, on page 51, where 
Beethoven has written at the top of the page: “in the duet 
between P and R.” and just below: “dann schleich ich,” 
with a hint (4 bars of music unisono) for the 
accompaniment. Afterthoughts for the duet “Um in die 
Ehe” — Fidelio and Marcelline — occur also on pages 23, 
344, and possibly one or two others, but not more. The 
studies for Fidelio’s recitative “Ach brich noch nicht” and 
aria “Komm Hoffnung” (No. 11), which are found near the 
end of the volume, seem to form a marked exception to the 
rule; but if these are really the first sketches, their 
appearance after the final scenes is explained by two 
remarks in Beethoven’s hand on page 344: “Duetto with 
Muller (Marcelline) and Fidelio aside,” and “Aria for 
Fidelio, another text which agrees with her.” These notes 
clearly indicate a change of plan in connection with the 
duet, and that the beautiful air, “Komm Hoffnung,” did not 
stand in Sonnleithner’s original text. 

Patient Labor on the Opera 

The other current error thoroughly exploded by the 
sketchbook is this, namely, that the noblest passages in the 
Opera are a sort of spontaneous outpouring in music of 


feelings and sentiments awakened, or rendered intense and 
vivid, by the unfortunate love-affairs of the composer. Now, 
there is nothing from the first page to the last of this 
manuscript that conveys the impression of any such 
spontaneity. Every number, as it now stands complete in the 
score, was the tardy result of persevering labor — of the 
most painstaking study. 

Where Jahn says: “I have not had an opportunity to study 
many of Beethoven’s sketchbooks, but I have found no 
instance in which one was not compelled to recognize that 
the material chosen was not the best, or to deplore that the 
material which he rejected had not been used,” he might 
have added, with truth, that some of the first ideas noted to 
passages, now among the gems of the opera, are 
commonplace and trivial to such a degree, that one can 
hardly attribute them to Beethoven. Yet, there they are in 
his own hand. Jahn’s compendious general description of 
the contents of this manuscript cannot be improved, except 
in a single passage, in which, probably trusting his memory 
a little too much, he conveys the mistaken (as we think) 
impression, that the aria of Marcelline is here first 
sketched. 


The sketches [says he] are, naturally enough, of very 
different kinds; in part they are widely varying efforts to 
give musical expression to the same text, and many 
numbers, like the airs of Marcelline and Pizarro, the grave 
duet, a few striking passages, appear for the first time with 
motivi wholly different from those now to be found in the 


opera.... At other times, whole pieces are written down in a 
breath essentially as they have remained. 

This is rather too strongly expressed, unless Jahn had in 
mind the arias of Rocco and Marcelline. 

By the side of such passages are examples of 
indefatigable detail work, which cannot find a conclusion, 
of turning not only single motivi and melodies but the 
tiniest elements of them this way and that, and out of all 
conceivable variations to draw out the form that is best. 
One is amazed at this everlasting experimentation and 
cannot conceive how it will be possible to create an organic 
whole out of such musical scraps. But if one compares the 
completed art-work with the chaos of sketches one is 
overwhelmed with wonder at the creative mind which 
surveyed its task so clearly, grasped the foundation and the 
outlines of the execution so firmly and surely that with all 
the sketches and attempts in details the whole grows 
naturally from its roots and develops. And though the 
sketches frequently create the impression of uncertainty 
and groping, admiration comes again for the marvelously 
keen self-criticism, which, after everything has been tested 
with sovereign certainty, retains the best. 

In the notices of the “Leonore” sketchbook, made for use 
in this work, are copied eighteen different beginnings to 
Florestan’s air, “In des Lebens Fruhlingstagen,” and ten to 
the chorus, “Wer ein holdes Weib”; others being omitted, 
because illegible or little more than repetitions. The studies 
for that wondrous outburst of joy, “O namenlose Freude,” 
are numerous; but the first bars of the duet are the same in 


all of them, having been taken by Beethoven from an “old 
opera.” 

It certainly seems a little like cold-blooded cruelty thus 
ruthlessly to demolish the structure of romance which has 
been rising for thirty years on the sandy foundation laid by 
Schindler in his story of the Countess Guicciardi, and of 
which, through some fancied connection, the opera 
“Leonore” has become an imposing part. But facts are 
stubborn things, and here they are irreconcilable with the 
romance. 

Inborn genius for musical composition, untiring industry, 
and the ambition to rival Cherubini in his own field, 
sufficiently explain the extraordinary merits of this work of 
Beethoven; want of practice and experience in operatic 
writing, its defects. 

Beethoven’s seclusion at Hetzendorf from June to 
September (probably) and his labor of reducing the chaos 
of the sketchbook into the order and beauty of the score of 
“Leonore” — on which, as he told Schindler, he wrought in 
the bright summer days, sitting in the shades of 
Schonbrunn — are unbroken for us except by his first 
meeting with Cherubini. Some time in July — for that 
master arrived in Vienna after the 5th of that month, and 
Vogler was in Salzburg before the 28th— “Cherubini, 
Beethoven and Vogler were gathered together at 
Sonnleithner’s; everybody played, Vogler first, and without 
ceasing, so that the company meanwhile sat down to table. 
Beethoven was full of attention and respect toward 
Cherubini.” Such is Jahn’s note of a communication to him 


by Grillparzer; and Czerny told him: “B. did not give 
Cherubini a friendly reception in 1805, as the latter 
complained to Czerny later.” 

At the end of the summer season Beethoven returned to 
town with his opera ready to be put in rehearsal. Here Ries 
found him. “He was really fond of me,” says he, “and gave 
me a comical proof of the fact in one of his fits of 
absentmindedness”; and Ries goes on to relate in the 
“Notizen”: 

When I came back from Silesia, where, on Beethoven’s 
recommendation, I had spent a considerable time as 
pianoforte player for Prince Lichnowsky on his estate, I 
went into his room; he was about to shave and had lathered 
himself up to the eyes (for his fearful beard extended so 
far). He jumped up, embraced me cordially and, behold! he 
had transferred the soap from his left cheek to my right so 
completely that there was nothing left of it on him. Didn’t 
we laugh! 

With all his kindness to Ries, Beethoven had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven the affair of the “Andante favori”: 

One day when a small company including Beethoven and 
me breakfasted with Prince (Lichnowsky) after the concert 
in the Augarten (8 o’clock in the forenoon), it was proposed 
that we drive to Beethoven’s house and hear his opera 
“Leonore,” which had not yet been performed. Arrived 
there Beethoven demanded that I go away, and inasmuch 
as the most urgent appeals of all present were fruitless, I 
did so with tears in my eyes. The entire company noticed it 
and Prince Lichnowsky, following me, asked me to wait in 


an anteroom, because, having been the cause of the 
trouble, he wanted to have it settled. But the feeling of hurt 
to my honor would not admit of this. I heard afterward that 
Prince Lichnowsky had sharply rebuked Beethoven for his 
conduct, since only love for his works had been to blame 
for the incident and consequently for his anger. But the 
only result of these representations was that Beethoven 
refused to play any more for the company. 

It so happened, that Ries thus lost his only opportunity 
ever to hear the “Leonore-Fidelio” music in its original 
form; but this Beethoven could not anticipate, as he could 
have no suspicion that they were so soon to be parted. 
Bonn, being now under French rule, Ries was liable to 
conscription, and notice came that he was among the first 
drawn. “He was therefore,” says the ‘Harmonicon,’ 
“obliged to return home immediately, for his disobedience 
would have exposed his father and family to the risk of 
ruin.” Before Ries’ departure from Vienna, Beethoven, 
himself unable to afford him pecuniary assistance, again 
proved his kindly feelings towards his pupil by giving him a 
letter commending him to the benevolence of Princess 
Liechtenstein. 

“To Beethoven’s rage,” says Ries, “the letter was not 
delivered, but I kept the original, written on an unevenly 
cut quarto sheet, as a proof of Beethoven’s friendship and 
love for me.” Three years will elapse before we meet Ries 
again in Vienna — the greater part of which period he 
passed at Paris in such discouraging circumstances, that he 
thought seriously of abandoning his profession. 


First Performance of “Fidelio” 

At the Theater-an-der-Wien none of the new operas 
produced this season had long kept the stage; although two 
of them — Schikaneder’s “Swetard’s Zaubergurtel,” music 
by Fischer, and his “Vesta’s Feuer,” music by J. Weigl — 
were brought out “with very extraordinary splendor of 
decorations and costumes.” It was now Autumn and the 
receipts did not cover the expenses of the theatre. “From 
the distance,” says Treitschke, 

the storm of war rolled towards Vienna and robbed the 
spectators of the calm essential to the enjoyment of an art- 
work. But just for this reason all possible efforts were made 
to enliven the sparsely attended spaces of the house. 
“Fidelio” was relied upon to do its best, and so, under far 
from happy auspices, the opera was produced on 
November 20 (1805). It was possible efficiently to cast only 
the female parts with Mlles. Milder and Muller; the men 
left all the more to be desired. 

Anna Milder (born December 13, 1785), now just 
completing her twentieth year, was that pupil of Neukomm 
to whom Haydn had said half a dozen years before: “My 
dear child! You have a voice like a house!” Schikaneder 
gave her her first engagement and she began her theatrical 
career April 9, 1803, in the part of Juno in Sussmayr’s 
“Spiegel von Arkadien,” with a new grand aria composed 
for her by him. Beethoven had now written the part of 
Fidelio for her. In later years it was one of her grand 
performances; though, judging from the contemporary 
criticisms, it was now somewhat defective, simply from lack 


of stage experience. Louise Muller, the Marcelline, “had 
already (in April, 1805) developed in a few years into a 
tasteful and honest singer, although she did not have the 
help of a voice of especial volume.” She became, in the 
opinion of Castelli, “a most amiable actress and good 
singer, particularly in the comic genre.” 


Demmer, “trained in Cologne,” is reported in 1799, when 
singing at Frankfort-on-the-Main, as having “a firm, 
enduring voice with a high range; he played semi-comic 
rôles admirably. He was best in airs in which there was 
little agility and more sustained declamation.” Castelli 
praises him; but all contemporary accounts agree that he 
was not equal to the part of Florestan, for which he was 
now selected. 

Sebastian Meier, brother-in-law to Mozart (the musical 
reformer of this theatre), “was insignificant as a singer, but 
a valiant actor,” says Castelli, who knew him most 
intimately. Schindler has an anecdote of him as Pizarro, 
apparently derived from Beethoven, to the effect that he 
had a high opinion of his own powers; that he used to 
swear by Mozart and confidently undertake everything. In 
view of this Beethoven resolved to cure him of his 
weakness, and to this end wrote the passage in Pizarro’s 
alr: 


Pizarro 
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Pizarro 
Bass 


Bald wird sein Blut verrinnen Bald krummet sich der 
Wurm 

the voice moves over a series of scales, played by all the 
strings, so that the singer at each note which he has to 
utter, hears an appogiatura of a minor second from the 
orchestra. The Pizarro of 1805 was unable with all his 
gesticulation and writhing to avoid the difficulty, the more 
since the mischievous players in the orchestra below 
maliciously emphasized the minor second by accentuation. 
Don Pizarro, snorting with rage, was thus at the mercy of 
the bows of the fiddlers. This aroused laughter. The singer, 
whose conceit was thus wounded, thereupon flew into a 
rage and hurled at the composer among other remarks the 
words: “My brother-in-law would never have written such 
damned nonsense.” 


Weinkopf (Don Fernando) had “a pure and expressive 
bass voice,” but his part was too meagre and unimportant 
to affect the success or failure of the opera. 


Caché (Jaquino), according to Castelli, was a good actor, 

who was also made serviceable in the opera because 
Meyer, the stage-manager, knew that good acting, in comic 
operas, was frequently more effective than a good voice. It 
was necessary to fiddle his song-parts into his head before 
he came to rehearsals. 

Rothe (Rocco) was so inferior both as actor and singer, 
that his name is not to be found in any of the ordinary 
sources of Vienna theatrical history. 

One can well believe that very considerable difficulties 
attended the performance, as Treitschke states. His words, 
in a passage above cited, as well as certain expressions of 
Beethoven’s a few months later, indicate that the opera was 
hurriedly put upon the stage, and the inadequacy of the 
singers thus increased by the lack of sufficient rehearsals. 
Seyfried says, “I directed the study of the parts with all the 
singers according to his suggestions, also all the orchestral 
rehearsals, and personally conducted the performance.” In 
1805 Seyfried was young, talented, ambitious, zealous, and 
nothing was wanting on his part to insure success. 

Incidents at the Rehearsals 

Speaking of the rehearsals recalls to mind one of those 
bursts of puerile wrath, which were passed over with a 
smile by some of Beethoven’s friends, but gave serious 
offense to others. Mahler remembered that at one of the 


general rehearsals the third bassoon was absent; at which 
Beethoven fretted and fumed. Lobkowitz, who was present, 
made light of the matter: two of the bassoons were present, 
said he, and the absence of the third could make no great 
difference. This so enraged the composer, that, as he 
passed the Lobkowitz Place, on his way home, he could not 
restrain the impulse to turn aside and shout in at the great 
door of the palace: “Lobkowitzian ass!” 

There were various stumbling-blocks in the vocal score 
of “Leonore.” Schindler on this point has some judicious 
remarks (in his third edition), and they are borne out by his 
record of conversations with Cherubini and Anna Milder. 
During his years of frequent intercourse with Beethoven 
and subsequently, “Leonore” was a work upon whose origin 
and failure he took much pains to inform himself, and its 
history as finally drawn up by him is much more 
satisfactory and correct than others of greater pretensions. 

Outside the narrow circle of the playhouse, weightier 
matters than a new opera now occupied and agitated the 
minds of the Viennese. On the 20th October, Ulm fell. On 
the 30th Bernadotte entered Salzburg, on his way to and 
down the Danube. Vienna was defenceless. The nobility, the 
great bankers and merchants — all whose wealth enabled 
and whose vocations permitted it — precisely those classes 
of society in which Beethoven moved, which knew how to 
appreciate his music, and of whose suffrages his opera was 
assured, fled from the capital. On November 9th the 
Empress departed. On the 10th the French armies had 
reached and occupied the villages a few miles west of the 


city. On November 13th, about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
the vanguard of the enemy, Murat and Lannes at the head, 
15,000 strong, representing all branches of the service, 
entered Vienna in order of battle, flags flying and music 
sounding. 

On the 15th, Bonaparte issued his proclamation from 
Schonbrunn, which he made his headquarters. Murat 
quartered himself in the palace of Archduke Albert; 
General Hulin, in that of Prince Lobkowitz. It was just at 
this most unlucky of all possible periods that Beethoven’s 
opera was produced; on November 20, 21 and 22. 

Beethoven’s friend, Stephan von Breuning, prepared a 
pretty surprise for him by printing a short complimentary 
poem and having it distributed in the theatre at the second 
performance. It is preserved in the “Notizen” (). Beethoven 
desired to retain the original title of the opera, “Leonore,” 
and the directors of the theatre have been severely 
censured from that day to this for persisting in giving and 
retaining the title “Fidelio”; but unjustly; for, considering 
the relations in which Paér stood to Baron Braun, it was 
surely enough to have taken his subject, without stealing 
his title. 

Recollections of a Singer 

A young man, educated at the University of Munich, had 
for some time past been private secretary to the Bavarian 
Chargé des Affaires at Salzburg. The approach of the 
French armies after the fall of Ulm made his position and 
prospects very uncertain. It was just then that an agent of 
Baron Braun came thither in search of a young, fresh tenor 


to succeed Demmer, whose powers were fast yielding to 
time. The engagement was offered him and thus it came 
about, that J. A. Rockel, in the Autumn of 1805, became 
first tenor in the Theater-an-der-Wien. After appearing in 
divers characters with much success, considering his 
inexperience, he was offered the part of Florestan in the 
contemplated revival of “Fidelio.” A conversation with the 
singer at Bath in April, 1861, is authority for these 
particulars, and a letter from him dated February 26 of the 
same year adds more. Rockel wrote: 

It was in December, 1805 — the opera house An-der- 
Wien and both the Court theatres of Vienna having been at 
that time under the intendance of Baron Braun, the Court 
Banker — when Mr. Meyer, brother-in-law to Mozart and 
Regisseur of the opera An-der-Wien, came to fetch me to an 
evening meeting in the palace of Prince Charles 
Lichnowsky, the great patron of Beethoven. “Fidelio” was 
already a month previously performed An-der-Wien — 
unhappily just after the entrance of the French, when the 
city was shut against the suburbs. The whole theatre was 
taken up by the French, and only a few friends of 
Beethoven ventured to hear the opera. These friends were 
now at that soirée, to bring Beethoven about, to consent to 
the changes they wanted to introduce in the opera in order 
to remove the heaviness of the first act. The necessity of 
these improvements was already acknowledged and settled 
among themselves. Meyer had prepared me for the coming 
storm, when Beethoven should hear of leaving out three 
whole numbers of the first act. 


At the soirée were present Prince Lichnowsky and the 
Princess, his lady, Beethoven and his brother Kaspar, 
[Stephan] von Breuning, [Heinrich] von Collin, the poet, the 
tragedian Lange (another brother-in-law to Mozart), 
Treitschke, Clement, leader of the orchestra, Meyer and 
myself; whether Kapellmeister von Seyfried was there I am 
not certain any more, though I should think so. 

I had arrived in Vienna only a short time before, and met 
Beethoven there for the first time. 

As the whole opera was to be gone through, we went 
directly to work. Princess L. played on the grand piano the 
great score of the opera and Clement, sitting in a corner of 
the room, accompanied with his violin the whole opera by 
heart, playing all the solos of the different instruments. The 
extraordinary memory of Clement having been universally 
known, nobody was astonished by it, except myself. Meyer 
and I made ourselves useful, by singing as well as we could, 
he (basso) the lower, I the higher parts of the opera. 
Though the friends of Beethoven were fully prepared for 
the impending battle, they had never seen him in that 
excitement before, and without the prayers and entreaties 
of the very delicate and invalid princess, who was a second 
mother to Beethoven and acknowledged by himself as such, 
his united friends were not likely to have succeeded in this, 
even to themselves, very doubtful enterprise. But when 
after their united endeavors from seven till after one 
o’clock, the sacrifice of the three numbers was 
accomplished, and when we, exhausted, hungry and thirsty, 
went to restore ourselves by a splendid supper — then, 


none was happier and gayer than Beethoven. Had I seen 
him before in his fury, I saw him now in his frolics. When he 
Saw me, opposite to him, so intently occupied with a French 
dish, and asked me what I was eating, and I answered: “I 
don’t know!” with his lion-voice he roared out: “He eats like 
a wolf — without knowing what! Ha, ha, ha!” 

The condemned three numbers were: 

1. A great aria with chorus of Pizarro; 

2. A comic duo between Leonore (Fidelio) and 
Marcelline, with violin and violoncello solo; 

3. A comic terzetto between Marcelline, Jacquino and 
Rocco. 

Many years after, Mr. Schindler found the scores of these 
three pieces amongst the rubbish of Beethoven’s music, 
and got them as a present from him. 

A question has been raised as to the accuracy of Rockel’s 
memory in his statement of the numbers cancelled on this 
occasion; to which it may be remarked, that the particulars 
of this first and extraordinary meeting with Beethoven 
would naturally impress themselves very deeply upon the 
memory of the young singer; that the numbers to be 
condemned had been previously agreed upon by the parties 
opposed to the composer in the transaction, and doubtless 
made known to Rockel; that Rockel’s relations to Meyer 
were such as to render it in the highest degree improbable, 
that he should confound Rocco’s gold aria with either of the 
Pizarro airs with chorus belonging to Meyer’s part; that 
both of these belong to the first and second original acts — 
i. e., to the first act of the opera as Rockel knew it; that he 


(Rockel) in his letter to the writer is not reporting upon the 
pieces actually omitted in the subsequent performance 
three or four months later, but upon those which, at this 
meeting, Beethoven was with great difficulty persuaded to 
omit: that the objections made to them were not to the 
music, but because they retarded the action; and, 
therefore, that the decision now reached was by no means 
final, provided the end desired could be attained in some 
other way. Perhaps it may yet appear that Beethoven, now 
cunningly giving way, succeeded in winning the game, and 
retaining all three of the pieces condemned. 

Outside theatrical circles we catch also a glimpse or two 
of Beethoven in these months. Pierre Baillot, the violinist, 
was in Vienna just before the French invasion on his way to 
Moscow, and was taken by Anton Reicha to see Beethoven. 

They did not find him in his lodgings but in a by no 
means elegant inn in the Vorstadt. What first attracted the 
attention of the Frenchman was that Beethoven did not 
have the bulldog, gloomy expression which he had expected 
from the majority of his portraits; he even thought he 
recognized an expression of good-nature in the face of the 
composer. The conversation had just got well under way 
when it was interrupted by a terrific snore. It came from a 
stableman or coachman who was taking his little nap in a 
corner of the room. Beethoven gazed at the snorer a few 
moments attentively and then broke out with the words: “I 
wish I were as stupid as that fellow.” 

Schindler closes his account of these last five years in 
Beethoven’s life with great propriety and elegance by 


quoting a passage copied by the master from Christian 
Sturm’s “Betrachtungen.” It is made up of scattered 
sentences which may be found on page 197 of the ninth 
edition (Reutlingen, 1827): 

To the praise of Thy goodness I must confess that Thou 
hast tried all means to draw me to Thee. Now it hath 
pleased Thee to let me feel the heavy hand of Thy wrath, 
and to humiliate my proud heart by manifold 
chastisements. Sickness and misfortune hast Thou sent to 
bring me to a contemplation of my digressions. But one 
thing only do I ask, O God, cease not to labor for my 
improvement. Only let me, in whatsoever manner pleases 
Thee, turn to Thee and be fruitful of good works. 

Works Published in 1805 

The publications for the year 1805 were the Two Easy 
Sonatas, G minor and G major, O, advertised by the Kunst- 
und Industrie-Comptoir, on January 23; Trio (arranged from 
the Septet) for Pf., Violin (or Clarinet) and Violoncello, E- 
flat, O, advertised by the same institution on the same date; 
Prelude for the Pf., F minor, advertised by the same on 
January 30; Romance for Violin and Orchestra, F major, O, 
advertised by the same on May 15; Sonata in C major for 
Pf., O, dedicated to Count Waldstein, advertised with the 
Romance; song, “An die Hoffnung,” O, advertised by the 
same on September 18; Six Variations for Pf. four hands, on 
“Ich denke Dein,” advertised by the same on January 23; 
Minuet in E-flat for Pf., advertised by same on January 30; 
Scene and Air, “Ah, perfido! spergiuro,” in pianoforte score, 
published by Hoffmann and Kuhnel. 


The compositions which were completed were the opera 
“Leonore” (“Fidelio”) in its first form; the Concerto for Pf. 
and Orchestra, G major, O (this on the authority of 
Nottebohm); the Pf. Sonata in F major. O; perhaps also may 
be added the Concerto for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, C 
major. O. It was sketched at the beginning of the year and 
was written, as Schindler states, for Archduke Rudolph, 
Seidler, violin, and Kraft, violoncello; it may well have been 
completed so as to be played by the winter of 1805-1806. 


Chapter IV 


The Year 1806 — Repetition of “Fidelio” — Changes in the Opera — Its 
Withdrawal — Journey to Silesia — Correspondence with Thomson — The 
Scottish Songs. 


Excerpts from a letter written on June 2, 1806, by Stephan 
von Breuning to his sister and brother-in-law, make a fair 
opening for the story of the year 1806. In it he reports on 
“Fidelio.” The letter, though written in the middle of the 
year, has reference to the period between the original 
performance late in 1805 and the repetition in the spring of 
1806, a period in which it would seem, from the absence of 
all epistolary writings, Beethoven was in no mood, or too 
much occupied otherwise, for correspondence. Von 
Breuning writes: 

Nothing, perhaps, has caused Beethoven so much 
vexation as this work, the value of which will be 
appreciated only in the future.... Beethoven, who had also 
observed a few imperfections in the treatment of the text in 
the opera, withdrew it after three representations. After 
order had been restored he and I took it up again. I 
remodelled the whole book for him, quickening and 
enlivening the action; he curtailed many pieces, and then it 
was performed three times with great success. Now, 
however, his enemies in the theatre arose, and as he had 
offended several persons, especially at the second 
representation, they succeeded in preventing further 
performances. Before this, many obstacles had been placed 
in his way; to let one instance stand as proof for the others, 


he could not even get permission to secure an 
announcement of the opera under the changed title 
“Fidelio,” as it is called in the French original, and as it was 
put into print after the changes were made. Contrary to 
promise the first title “Leonore” appeared on the poster. 
This is all the more unpleasant for Beethoven since the 
cessation of the performances on which he was depending 
for his honorarium, which consists in a percentage of the 
receipts, has embarrassed him in a financial way. He will 
recover from the set-back all the more slowly since the 
treatment which he has received has robbed him of a great 
deal of his pleasure in and love for work.... 

The words “Fidelio” and “Leonore” are here misplaced, 
interchanged, whether by Breuning or his copyist is not 
known. The letter is a reflection of Beethoven’s 
disappointment and indignation at fancied injuries; it was 
written in ignorance of divers material facts, and contains 
inaccuracies, which — since its publication by Wegeler in 
1838 — have colored many attempts to write the early 
history of the opera. 

It is a circumstance, noteworthy and not easily to be 
explained, that Breuning, instead of Sonnleithner, revised 
the text and made the new disposition of the scenes. For 
the alterations and suppressions, both in the text and the 
music, made at this time, the reader is referred to the 
edition of “Leonore” prepared by Otto Jahn, and published 
by Breitkopf and Hartel in 1852, and the preface to the 
edition of the “Fidelio” of 1805 published by Erich Prieger. 


At the performances in November, the effect of the 
overture had been ruined by a passage in the Allegro, 
which was too difficult for the wood-wind instruments. 
“Instead of simply removing this obstacle (31 measures),” 
says Schindler, “Beethoven thought it advisable to rewrite 
the whole, inasmuch as he was already engaged upon a 
revision of other parts of the work. He retains the motivi of 
the Introduction as well as the Allegro, has the motivo of 
the latter played by violoncellos and violins simultaneously 
for the sake of greater sonority, and on the existing 
foundation rears a new structure, including several new 
thoughts.” 


The Overtures to “Fidelio” 

And thus for Beethoven the winter passed. To compete 
with successful new works which Schikaneder offered the 
Vienna audiences of 1806, was no light matter; and it is 
easy to imagine, that Beethoven felt this, and determined, 
at all events in his own field of instrumental composition, to 
leave no doubt who was master. Hence, that monumental 
work, the great overture to “Leonore” in its second form. 
He was, as usual, dilatory in meeting his engagements. 
January and February passed and March drew to its close, 
and the overture was not ready. This was too much for 
Baron Braun’s patience. He, therefore, selected the best 
night of the season — Saturday, March 29, the last before 
the closing of the theatre for Holy Week and Easter — and 
gave Beethoven distinctly to understand, that if the opera 
was not performed on that evening, it should not be given 


at all. This was effectual and the new score was sent in; but 
so late, as Rockel well remembered, as to allow but two or 
three rehearsals with pianoforte and one only with 
orchestra; and these were directed by Seyfried — the 
composer appearing at neither. 

Beethoven and Breuning supposed that a change of title 
from “Fidelio” to “Leonore” had been agreed to by the 
directors, and indeed the new text-book and Breuning’s 
poem on the occasion were so printed; but it was 
determined otherwise. By the new arrangement of the 
scenes, the number of acts was reduced to two. The new 
playbill therefore substitutes “Opera in two Acts” for 
“three”; excepting this, the change of date, and of Rockel’s 
for Demmer’s name as Florestan, it is a facsimile of the 
previous ones, and announces: “Fidelio oder die Eheliche 
Liebe.” For this determination the directors may well have 
urged, not only a proper regard for the composer of 
“Sargino” and the (Italian) “Leonore,” but the manifest 
impropriety of misleading the public by giving a new title to 
a work which remained essentially unchanged. As on the 
original production, Breuning wrote a poem: “To Herr 
Ludwig van Beethoven, on the occasion of the reproduction 
of the opera composed by him and first performed on 
November 20, 1805, now given under the new title 
‘Leonore.’” 


Unsuccessful Performances 

The correspondent of the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.,” under date of 
April 2, writes: “Beethoven has again produced his opera 
‘Fidelio’ on the stage with many alterations and 
abbreviations. An entire act has been omitted, but the piece 
has benefited and pleased better.” On Thursday, the 10th, it 
was given again. The following letters from Beethoven to 
Sebastian Meier, referring to this performance, complain of 
“many blunders” in the choruses, ask for new rehearsals, 
and say: 

Please ask Mr. Seyfried to conduct my opera to-day, I 
want to look at and hear it from a distance, thus at least my 
patience will not be so greatly tried as if I were to hear my 
music bungled close at hand! I cannot think otherwise than 
that it is done purposely. I will say nothing about the wind- 
instruments, but that all pp, crescendo, all decres. and all 
forte, ff, have been elided from my opera; at any rate they 
are not played. All delight in composing departs when one 
hears it (one’s music) played thus! 

Seyfried’s autograph record of all performances in the 
Theater-an-der-Wien, through a long series of years, gives 
“Sargino” instead of “Fidelio,” for Saturday the 12th — and 
“Agnes Bernauer” for the Sunday and Monday following. 
That this old, well-known drama was so repeated affords a 
strong presumption that an opera — we think “Fidelio” — 
was withdrawn “because obstacles had suddenly appeared” 
after it was too late to supply its place with another. At all 
events, the production of “Fidelio” on Thursday, April 10th, 
was the last; for which fact, two explanations are given — 


that in Breuning’s letter, and one by Rockel in his letter to 
the author. Breuning attributes it to the composer’s 
enemies — to a cabal, to “several persons whom Beethoven 
had offended, especially at the second representation”; 
Rockel, to Beethoven’s own imprudence and folly. 

Breuning, a Secretary in the War Office, could have had 
little leisure for theatrical matters in those melancholy days 
during the French occupation and immediately after; it is a 
cause of surprise, that he found time for the revision of the 
“Fidelio” text; his record, therefore, could hardly have been 
made except upon the representations of his friend — the 
last man to admit that he was in fault. But Rockel was 
behind the scenes in a double sense: he sang the part of 
Florestan and while Beethoven’s “friends were, most of 
them, married men, not able to walk and dine out with him 
(as he writes) like myself, another bachelor, to whom he 
took a fancy — I could call upon him in the morning and in 
fine weather stroll and dine with him in the country.” 
Breuning and Rockel are alike men of unimpeachable 
veracity; but the latter speaks from personal knowledge 
and observation. 

Breuning’s statement is improbable. Who were 
Beethoven’s enemies? Who formed the cabal? Baron Braun, 
Schikaneder, Seyfried, the Stage-manager Meier, Director 
Clement, the solo singers (Mlle. Milder, Weinkopf, Röckel), 
were all his friends; and, for anything now known, so were 
Mlle. Muller, Rothe and Caché. As to orchestra and chorus, 
they might refuse to play under Beethoven as conductor — 
nothing more; and, as he had already conducted four if not 


five times, this would create no great difficulty, as the baton 
would necessarily pass into the hands of Seyfried at the 
first or second subsequent performance. Moreover, now 
that the opera was fairly upon the stage and making its 
way, it was for the interest of all parties, from Baron Braun 
down to the scene-shifters, to continue it so long as it 
would draw an audience. That it was making its way is 
proved not only by all the contemporary accounts, but by 
this: that notwithstanding the necessarily empty houses in 
November, Beethoven’s percentage of the receipts finally 
amounted to nearly 200 florins. 


The Composer in a Rage 

In the second of the notes to Meier, Beethoven is guilty 
of monstrous injustice. A moment’s reflection shows this. 
The orchestra and chorus had duly rehearsed and three 
times publicly performed “Fidelio” as first written. Since 
then (see Jahn’s edition) most of the numbers, perhaps 
every one, had been more or less changed. Now every 
musician knows that it is easier to play a piece of new 
music correctly at sight, than a well-known composition in 
which material alterations have been made. And yet, 
because some forty men — playing on a dozen different 
instruments, and after a single rehearsal at which the 
composer was not present to explain his intentions — did 
not effect the impossibility of reading the music correctly 
and at the same time note all the marks of expression, 
Beethoven writes: “I cannot think otherwise than that is 
done purposely!” 


All things considered, there can be no hesitation in 
preferring the testimony of the singer of Florestan, to that 
of the Court War Councillor. 

When the opera was produced in the beginning of the 
following year (writes Rockel) it was exceedingly well 
received by a select public, which became more numerous 
and enthusiastic with each new representation; and no 
doubt the opera would have become a favorite if the evil 
genius of the composer had not prevented it, and as he, 
Beethoven, was paid for his work by a percentage, instead 
of a mere honorarium, an advantage which none enjoyed 


before him, it would have considerably advanced his 
pecuniary arrangements. Having had no theatrical 
experience, he was estimating the receipts of the house 
much higher than they really were; he believed himself 
cheated in his percentage, and without consulting his real 
friends on such a delicate point, he hastened to Baron 
Braun — that high-minded and honorable nobleman — and 
submitted his complaint. The Baron, seeing Beethoven 
excited and conscious of his one susceptibility (i. e., 
suspicious temper), did what he could to cure him of his 
suspicions against his employees, of whose honesty he was 
sure. Were there any fraud, the Baron said, his own loss 
would be beyond comparison more considerable than 
Beethoven’s. He hoped that the receipts would increase 
with each representation; until now, only the first ranks, 
stalls and pit were occupied; by and by the upper ranks 
would likewise contribute their shares. 

“T don’t write for the galleries!” exclaimed Beethoven. 

“No?” replied the Baron, “My dear Sir, even Mozart did 
not disdain to write for the galleries.” 

Now it was at an end. “I will not give the opera any 
more,” said Beethoven, “I want my score back.” Here Baron 
Braun rang the bell, gave orders for the delivery of the 
score to the composer, and the opera was buried for a long 
time. From this encounter between Beethoven and Baron 
Braun one might conclude that the former’s feelings had 
been injured by the comparison with Mozart; but since he 
revered Mozart highly, it is probable that he took offence 
more at the manner in which they were uttered than at the 


words themselves. — He now realized plainly that he had 
acted against his own interests, and in all probability the 
parties would have come to an amicable understanding 
through the mediation of friends if Baron Braun had not 
very soon after retired from the management of the united 
theatres, a circumstance that led to a radical change of 
conditions. 

In truth, Beethoven had overshot the mark. The overture 
was too novel in form and grand in substance to be 
immediately understood; and, in 1806, there was not an 
audience in Europe able to find, in the fire and expression 
of the principal vocal numbers, an adequate compensation 
for the superficial graces and melodic beauties of the 
favorite operas of the time, and which seemed to them to 
be wanting in “Fidelio.” Even Cherubini, who was all this 
time in Vienna, failed to comprehend fully a work which, 
though a first and only experiment, was destined to an 
ever-increasing popularity, when nearly all his own then 
universally admired operas had disappeared from the 
stage. Schindler records that he “told the musicians of 
Paris concerning the overture that because of its confusion 
of modulations he was unable to recognize the principal 
key.” And farther, that he (Cherubini), in listening to 
“Fidelio,” had come to the conclusion that till then 
Beethoven had paid too little heed to the art of singing, for 
which Salieri was not to blame. 

In 1836, Schindler conversed with the Fidelio of 1805-06, 
Madame Milder-Hauptmann, on the subject: “She said, 
among other things, that she, too, had had severe struggles 


with the master chiefly about the unbeautiful, unsingable 
passages, unsuited to her voice, in the Adagio of the air in 
E major — but all in vain, until, in 1814, she declared that 
she would never sing the air again in its then shape. That 
worked.” 

Anselm Huttenbrenner, who became a pupil of Salieri a 
dozen years later, wrote in a letter to Ferdinand Luib, 
under date February 21, 1858: “Speaking of Beethoven 
Salieri told me the composer had submitted ‘Fidelio’ to him 
for an opinion: he had taken exception to many things and 
advised Beethoven to make certain changes; but Beethoven 
had ‘Fidelio’ performed just as he had written it — and 
never visited Salieri again.” These last words are too 
strong; Beethoven’s pique against his old master was in 
time forgotten; for Moscheles (also in a letter to Luib) 
writes on February 28, 1858: “I cannot recall seeing 
Schubert at Salieri’s, but I do remember the interesting 
circumstance that once I saw a sheet of paper lying at 
Salieri’s on which in great letters written by Beethoven 
were the words: ‘The pupil Beethoven was here!’” 

A letter by Beethoven to Baron von Braun refers to the 
incidents just described and asks permission to get from 
the theatre orchestral parts, as follows: 

Flauto primo, the three trombones and the four horn 
parts of my opera. I need these parts, but only for a day, in 
order to have a few trifles copied for myself which could 
not be written into the score for want of room, also because 
Prince Lobkowitz thinks of giving the opera at his house 
and has asked it of me. 


There were other reasons why Beethoven desired to 
render his score perfect. Whether the opera was performed 
in the Lobkowitz palace is not recorded; but Breuning ends 
his letter of June 2nd thus: “I will not write you the news 
that Prince Lichnowsky has now sent the opera to the 
Queen of Prussia, and that I hope the performances in 
Berlin will show the Viennese what they have at home.” 

Breuning’s hope was vain; the opera was not given in 
Berlin. 

Marriage of Karl Kaspar van Beethoven 

The order of time requires a passing notice of a family 
event which proved in the end a cause of infinite trouble 
and vexation to Beethoven and all connected with him by 
the ties of kindred or friendship. Whether his brother 
Kaspar’s salary was increased above 250 florins, before his 
appointment in 1809 as Liquidators’-Adjunct with 1000 
florins and 160 fl. for lodgings, does not appear; beyond a 
doubt it had been. But, be this as it may, he now found 
himself in a position to marry, and on the 25th of May “a 
marriage contract was closed between Carl Caspar v. 
Beethoven, R. I. Officer of the Revenue, and of this city 
(Vienna) and Theresia Reiss, daughter of Anton Reiss, 
civilian, upholsterer.” Their only child, a son, was born — 
according to the baptismal certificate — on September 4th, 
1806. 

Reiss was a man of considerable wealth, for one in his 
sphere of life, and able, it is said, to give his daughter a 
marriage portion of 2000 florins; it appears, too, that the 
valuable house in the Alservorstadt, owned by Karl at the 


time of his death, was an inheritance of his wife from her 
father’s estate; indeed, half the right to the property was 
legally secured to her. So much has been wantonly and 
falsely written upon this marriage and its consequences, as 
to render it proper to add here: Karl van Beethoven’s 
character and temperament were not fitted to render a wife 
permanently happy; on the other hand his wife, before her 
husband’s death, dishonored him by an intrigue with a 
medical student; but there is no reason whatever to believe 
that the marriage, at the time it took place, was not 
considered a good one for, and by, all parties concerned. 
The notices of Beethoven’s own movements during this 
year are scanty. “Fidelio” and studies to instrumental works 
employed him during the winter (1805-6), but not to the 
exclusion of the claims of social intercourse, as one of his 
characteristic memoranda indicates. It is written with lead 
pencil on a page of the new quartet sketches: “Just as you 
are now plunging into the whirlpool of society — just so 
possible is it to compose operas in spite of social obstacles. 
Let your deafness no longer be a secret — even in art.” 
Breuning’s report (June 2), that Beethoven “had lost a 
great deal of his pleasure in and love for work,” had even 
then ceased to be true. On the 26th of May, the first of the 
Rasoumowski Quartets had been begun — and with it 
began a series of works which distinguished the year 1806 
as one of astonishing productiveness — but more on this 
point in due time. It is quite certain that he took no summer 
lodgings: this and other considerations confirm Schindler’s 
statement, that, when the revision of a copy of his opera for 


Berlin had been finished, he went into Hungary to enjoy “a 
short rest with his friend Count Brunswick.” Thence he 
journeyed into Silesia to the seat of Prince Lichnowsky near 
Troppau. 

Negotiations with Breitkopf and Hartel 

Two documents now come up for consideration which fill 
a hiatus left by the author in the original edition of this 
work. They are the letters to which reference was made by 
the English editor in his comments on Beethoven’s love- 
affairs (Vol. I, ). Both are addressed to Breitkopf and Hartel, 
the first dated “Vienna, July 5, 1806,” the second “Gratz, 
den 3ten Heumonath, 1806”— “Heumonath” meaning July. 
The inaccuracy of the latter date is too obvious to call for 
extended comment; Beethoven could not apologize on the 
third day of the month for tardiness in replying to a letter 
in answer to one which he had dispatched on the fifth. It is 
not permissible to play fast and loose with Beethoven’s 
dates, despite their frequent faultiness; we must accept 
them when they are upheld by corroborative evidence, but 
reject them when it is plainly impossible to conceive them 
as correct. In explanation of the obvious incorrectness of 
the second date it is suggested that when Beethoven wrote 
“Heumonath,” i. e., July, he meant to write “Herbstmonath,” 
i. e., September. Irrespective of their dates, however, the 
letters furnish evidence of Beethoven’s creative activity 
during the summer of 1806. The first letter is as follows: 

Vienna, July 5, 1806. 

I inform you that my brother is going to Leipsic on 
business of his chancellary and I have given him to carry 


the overture to my opera in pianoforte arrangement, my 
oratorio and a new pianoforte concerto — you may also 
negotiate with him touching some new violin quartets of 
which I have already completed one and am purposing to 
devote myself almost wholly to this work. As soon as you 
have come to an understanding with my brother I will send 
you the pianoforte arrangement of my opera — you may 
also have the score. 

I hear that the symphony which I sent you last year and 
which you returned to me has been roundly abused in the 
Musikal. Zeitung, I have not read it, if you think that you do 
me harm by this you are mistaken, on the contrary you 
bring your newspaper into discredit by such things — all 
the more since I have not made any secret of the fact that 
you sent back this symphony and other compositions — 
Please present my compliments to Herr V. Rochlitz, I hope 
his bad blood toward me has become a little diluted, say to 
him that I AM BY NO MEANS SO IGNORANT of foreign 
literature not to know that Herr v. Rochlitz has written 
some very pretty things, and if I should ever come to 
Leipsic I am convinced that we shall become right good 
friends without causing injury or loss to his criticisms.... 

The pianoforte concerto referred to is that in G major, O; 
the Quartets, the set O; the symphony, the “Eroica.” The 
second letter was written from Prince Lichnowsky’s castle, 
Gratz, near Troppau in Silesia. Breitkopf and Hartel’s 
endorsement shows that it was received and answered in 
September: 

Gratz, Heu-Monath 3rd, 1806. 


Rather too much to do and the little journey here I could 
not answer your letter at once — although I at once 
decided to accept your offer, since my comfort, too, will be 
promoted by such an arrangement and many unavoidable 
disorders obviated — I willingly obligate myself not to sell 
any more of my works to any one except you nor abroad 
except in the cases now specified, viz: whenever 
advantageous offers are made to me by foreign publishers I 
will inform you of the fact; and if you are otherwise inclined 
I will at once arrange that you shall have the same work for 
Germany for a smaller honorarium. — The second case is 
this: if I should leave Germany, which is easily possible, 
that you may still participate as above, if you so desire — If 
these conditions are agreeable to you write me — I believe 
the plan mutually helpful — as soon as I learn your opinion 
of the matter — you may have at once 3 violin quartets, a 
new pianoforte concerto, a new symphony, the score of my 
opera and my oratorio. 

My present place of sojourn is here in Silesia so long as 


autumn lasts — with Prince Lichnowsky — who sends 
greetings to you — My address is L. v. Beethoven in 
Troppau. 


Breitkopf and Hartel’s endorsement is as follows: “Resp. 
(i. e., responsum). Let him propose the honorarium; if 
acceptable we will send him a contract for three years.” In 
reply to this Beethoven wrote a letter dated Vienna, Nov. 
18, 1806, in which he said: 

Partly my distractions in Silesia, partly the events which 
have taken place in your country, were to blame that I did 


not answer your letter before now — should the present 
condition of affairs prevent your entering into an 
engagement with me, you are not bound to anything — only 
I beg you to answer at once by post, so that in case you do 
not care to make a contract with me — I need not let my 
works lie idle. With regard to a contract for three years I 
am disposed to enter into it with you at once if you will 
agree that I sell several works to England or Scotland. It is 
understood of course that the works which you have 
received from me or which I sold you belong only to you, 
namely are your sole property and have nothing to do with 
those of France, England or Scotland — but I must have the 
privilege to dispose of other works in those countries — But 
in Germany, you and no other publisher would be the owner 
of my works. I would willingly renounce the sale of my 
works in those countries, but I have received from Scotland 
such weighty offers and such an honorarium as I could not 
ask of you, besides a connection with foreign countries is 
always important for the fame of an artist and in the event 
of his travelling — As, for instance, in the case of Scotland, 
I have the right to sell the same works in Germany and 
France, I would gladly let you have them for Germany and 
France — so that only London and Edinburgh (in Scotland) 
would be lost to your sales.... For the present I offer you 
three quartets and a pianoforte concerto — I cannot give 
you the promised symphony yet — because a gentleman of 
quality has taken it from me, but I have the privilege of 
publishing it in half a year. I ask of you 600 florins for the 


three quartets and 300 fl. for the concerto, both amounts in 
Convention Florins according to the 20 florin scale. 

The negotiations were without result and the 
compositions mentioned were published by the Industrie- 
Comptoir. The symphony referred to was doubtless the 
fourth, in B-flat, and the “gentleman of quality” in all 
likelihood Count von Oppersdorff, to whom it was 
dedicated. 

In October Breuning wrote to Wegeler: “Beethoven is at 
present in Silesia with Prince Lichnowsky and will not 
return till near the end of this month. His circumstances 
are none of the best at present, since his opera, owing to 
the cabals of his opponents, was performed but seldom, 
and therefore yielded him nothing. His spirits are generally 
low and, to judge by his letters, the sojourn in the country 
has not cheered him.” This visit to the Prince came to an 
abrupt termination in a scene which has been a fruitful 
theme for the silly race of musical novelette writers. The 
simple truth is related by Seyfried in the appendix to his 
“Studien” (page 23) and is here copied literally except for a 
few additional words interspersed, derived by the present 
writer from a conversation with the daughter of Moritz 
Lichnowsky: 

When he (Beethoven) did not feel in the mood it required 
repeated and varied urgings to get him to sit down to the 
pianoforte. Before he began playing he was in the habit of 
hitting the keys with the flat of his hand, or running a 
single finger up and down the keyboard, in short, doing all 
manner of things to kill time and laughing heartily, as was 


his wont, at the folly. Once while spending a summer with a 
Meecenas at his countryseat, he was so pestered by the 
guests (French officers), who wished to hear him play, that 
he grew angry and refused to do what he denounced as 
menial labor. A threat of arrest, made surely in jest, was 
taken seriously by him and resulted in Beethoven’s walking 
by night to the nearest city, Troppau, whence he hurried as 
on the wings of the wind by extra post to Vienna. 


In the “Grenzboten,” Vol. XVI, No. 14, April 3, 1857, 
Fraulein Giannatasio del Rio relates that, in 1816, 
Beethoven told how once during the invasion when the 
Prince had a number of Frenchmen as his guests, he (the 
Prince) repeatedly tried to coerce him to play for them on 
the pianoforte and that he had stoutly refused; which led to 
a scene between him and the Prince, whereupon B. 
indiscreetly and suddenly left the house. — He once said 
that it is easy to get along with nobility, but it was 
necessary to have something to impress them with. 

To propitiate him for the humiliation which he had 
suffered, the bust of his patron had to become a sacrifice; 
he dashed it into pieces from its place on a cabinet to the 
floor. Alois Fuchs recorded an anecdote which illustrates 
the feeling which made Beethoven so unwilling to play 
before the French officers. After the battle at Jena (October 
14, 1806) Beethoven met his friend Krumpholz, to whom he 
was warmly attached, and, as usual, asked him, “What’s the 
news?” Krumpholz answered that the latest news was the 
report just received that the great hero Napoleon had won 


another decisive victory over the Prussians. Greatly 
angered, Beethoven replied to this: “It’s a pity that I do not 
understand the art of war as well as I do the art of music, I 
would conquer him!” 

A very natural query arises here: how did Beethoven 
meet the expenses of these costly journeys? In answer it 
may be said that there is good reason to believe that he 
borrowed and used his brother Johann’s scanty savings. 


Thomson and Scottish Songs 

A letter by Beethoven, dated November 1, introduces a 
new topic. At the time of the Union of the Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, 1707, a “Board of Trustees for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures in Scotland” was 
established. About 1785 George Thomson became its 
Secretary. He had some knowledge of musical science, and 
was an enthusiastic lover of Scottish airs and melodies. His 
official position brought him into correspondence with 
educated and influential people in all parts of the kingdom, 
and afforded him singular facilities for the execution of an 
early formed project — that of making the most extensive 
collection possible of the music of Scotland. Many 
compilations, various in extent and merit, had been 
published, but all of them, as Thomson justly remarks, 
“more or less defective and exceptionable.” In one of his 
prefaces he says: 

To furnish a collection of all the fine airs, both of the 
plaintive and the lively kind, unmixed with trifling and 
inferior ones — to obtain the most suitable and finished 
accompaniments, with the addition of characteristic 
symphonies to introduce and conclude each air — and to 
substitute congenial and interesting songs, every way 
worthy of the music, in the room of insipid or exceptionable 
verses, were the great objects of the present publication.... 

For the composition of the symphonies and 
accompaniments, he entered into terms with Mr. Pleyel, 
who fulfilled part of his engagement satisfactorily; but 
having then stopped short, the editor found it necessary to 


turn his eyes elsewhere. He was so fortunate, however, as 
to engage Mr. Kozeluch, and afterwards, Dr. Haydn, to 
proceed with the work, which they have finished in such a 
manner as to leave him nothing to regret on Mr. Pleyel’s 
breach of engagement, etc., etc. 

Doubtless Thomson would have applied sooner to Haydn, 
had he known that the great master would condescend to 
such a labor. The appearance of William Napier’s two 
volumes of “Original Scots Songs, in three parts, the 
Harmony by Haydn,” removed any doubt on this point. For 
Napier, Haydn simply added a violin part and a figured 
bass; for Thomson, a full pianoforte score, parts for violin 
and violoncello, and an instrumental introduction and coda. 
A very remarkable feature of the enterprise was, that the 
composers of the accompaniments had no knowledge of the 
texts, and the writers of the poetry no knowledge of the 
accompaniments. The poets, in many cases, had a stanza of 
the original song as a model for the metre and rhythm; in 
all others, they and the composers alike received the bare 
melody, with nothing else to guide them in their work but 
Italian musical terms: allegro, moderato, andante, etc., etc., 
affettuoso, espressivo, scherzando, and the like. This is also 
true of the Welsh and Irish melodies. Beethoven began his 
labors for Thomson with the last named. In the preface to 
the first volume, dated “Edinburgh, anno 1814,” after 
describing his work in collecting Irish airs, Thomson says: 

They were sent to Haydn to be harmonized along with 
the Scottish and Welsh airs; but after that celebrated 
composer had finished the greater part of those two works, 


his declining health only enabled him to harmonize a few of 
the Irish Melodies; and upon his death, it became 
necessary to find another composer to whom the task of 
harmonizing them should be committed. Of all composers 
that are now living, it is acknowledged by every intelligent 
and unprejudiced musician, that the only one, who occupies 
the same distinguished rank with the late Haydn is 
Beethoven. Possessing the most original genius and 
inventive fancy, united to profound science, refined taste 
and an enthusiastic love of his art — his compositions, like 
those of his illustrious predecessor, will bear endless 
repetition and afford ever new delight. To this composer, 
therefore, the Editor eagerly applied for symphonies and 
accompaniments to the Irish Melodies; and to his 
inexpressible satisfaction, Beethoven undertook the 
composition. After years of anxious suspense and teazing 
disappointment, by the miscarriage of letters and 
manuscripts, owing to the unprecedented difficulty of 
communication between England and Vienna, the long 
expected symphonies and accompaniments at last reached 
the Editor, three other copies having previously been lost 
upon the road. 

Near the close of his preface, Thomson says: “After the 
volume was printed and some copies of it had been 
circulated, an opportunity occurred of sending it to 
Beethoven, who corrected the few inaccuracies that had 
escaped the notice of the Editor and his friends; and he 
trusts it will be found without a single error.” 

Beethoven’s Suggested Arrangements 


Following is a translation of the letter to Thomson 
referred to: 

Vienna, November 1, 1806. 

Dear Sir: 

A little excursion to Silesia which I have made is the 
reason why I have postponed till now answering your letter 
of July 1. On my return to Vienna I hasten to communicate 
to you what I have to say and what I have decided as to the 
proposals you were so kind as to make me. I will speak with 
all candor and exactitude, which I like in business affairs, 
and which alone can forestall any complaint on either side. 
Here, then, my dear Sir, are my statements: 

1”°, I am not indisposed, on the whole, to accept your 
propositions. 

2%, I will take care to make the compositions easy and 
pleasing, as far as I can and as far as is consistent with that 
elevation and originality of style which, as you yourself say, 
favorably characterize my works and from which I shall 
never derogate. 

3%, I cannot bring myself to write for the flute, as this 
instrument is too limited and imperfect. 

4%. In order to give the compositions which you will 
publish greater variety and to leave myself a freer field in 
them, though the task of making them easy would always 
be an embarrassment to me, I shall promise you only three 
trios for violin, viola and violoncello, and three quintets for 
two violins, two violas and one violoncello. Instead of the 
remaining three trios, I will send you three quartets and, 
finally, two sonatas for pianoforte with an accompanying 


instrument, and a quintet for two violins and flute. In a 
word, I would ask you with regard to the second series of 
the compositions you ask for, to rely upon my taste and 
good faith and I assure you that you shall be entirely 
satisfied. 

If you cannot agree to any of these changes, I shall not 
insist upon them obstinately. 

5'% I should be glad if the second series of compositions 
were published six months after the first. 

VI’. I desire a clearer explanation of the expression 
which I find in your letter that no copy printed under my 
name shall be introduced into Great Britain; for if you 
agree that these compositions are to be published also in 
Germany and even in France, I do not understand how I 
Shall be able to prevent copies from being taken to your 
country. 

7™°, Finally as to the honorarium, I shall expect you to 
send me 100 pounds sterling, or 200 Vienna ducats in gold, 
and not in Vienna bank-notes, which under the present 
circumstances are at too great a discount; for if paid in 
these notes the sum would be as little in proportion to the 
works which I should deliver to you as to the fees which I 
receive for all my other compositions. Even a fee of 200 
ducats in gold is by no means excessive payment for all that 
is demanded to meet your wishes. 

The best way of making the payment will be for you, on 
the dates when I forward you the first and second series of 
compositions, to send me each time by post a bill of 
exchange for 100 ducats in gold drawn upon a house in 


Hamburg; or for you to commission somebody in Vienna to 
hand me such a bill of exchange each time, as he receives 
from me the first and second series. 

At the same time please let me know the date on which 
each series will be published by you in order that I may 
engage the publishers who issue these compositions in 
Germany and France, to abide by the same. 

I hope that you will find my explanations reasonable and 
of such a sort that we can reach some definite agreement. 
In this case it will be best to draw up a formal contract 
which please have the kindness to prepare in duplicate; and 
I will return you one copy signed by me. 

I await your answer, that I may begin on the work; and I 
remain with distinguished consideration, my dear Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
Louis van Beethoven. 


PS: 

I shall be glad to meet your wish that I provide little 
Scottish songs with harmonized accompaniments; and in 
this matter I await a more definite proposal; since it is well 
known to me that Herr Haydn was paid one pound sterling 
for each song. 

The original of this letter — in possession of the heirs of 
Mr. Thomson — is in French, the signature only being in 
Beethoven’s hand. Of its various propositions, that in the 
postscript alone led to any results. 

Compositions of 1806 


And now to the compositions of the year. A song 
translated by Breuning from a French opera, “Le Secret,” 
was probably the first fruits of the newly awakened “desire 
and love for work,” which proved so nobly productive 
during his summer absence from Vienna; it is the one 
published at different times under the titles “Empfindungen 
bei Lydiens Untreue,” and “Als die Geliebte sich trennen 
wollte.” A slight token of gratitude for the recent zealous 
kindness of Breuning in the matter of the opera, such as 
this song, would not long be delayed even by Beethoven. 
But, whether or not this was the first composition after the 
withdrawal of “Fidelio,” it is certain that, just one week 
before the date of Breuning’s letter, Beethoven had set 
himself resolutely to work upon grander themes than 
Empfindungen bei Lydiens or any other Madchens Untreue. 
These are now to be considered. He began the quartets, O, 
on May 26. Certain studies to “Fidelio,” not previously 
mentioned, are contained in a sketchbook of the 
Landsberger Collection of Autographs, the principal 
contents of which are sketches for the second, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and ninth Symphonies, and for “Fidelio.” This, at first 
view, seems to confirm an assertion of Czerny’s — not 
accepted by Schindler, who in this case is the better 
authority — namely, that the Ninth Symphony, except its 
choral Finale, was projected many years before its 
composition; but the book itself affords a strong argument 
against it; it being, as the present writer is convinced, not a 
manuscript in its original form, but one made up of parts of 
several different books, stitched together subsequently for 


the better preservation of these various symphonic studies. 
In it, however, the sketches for the Fourth Symphony are in 
immediate connection with those for “Fidelio.” The list, 
then, of important works sketched during the progress of 
the opera, is this: Triple Concerto, O; Sonata in F minor, O; 
Pf. Concerto in G, O; Rasoumowsky Quartets, O; Fourth 
Symphony, B-flat, O; Fifth Symphony, C minor, O; Sixth 
Symphony, “Pastorale,” O. Omitting the first as belonging to 
1805, and the last two as belonging to 1807-1808, the other 
four, we conceive, may be dated 1806. They afford a 
striking example of Beethoven’s habit of working on several 
compositions at the same time, and, moreover, aS we 
believe, of his practice in such cases of giving the works 
opus numbers in the order of their completion. In this order 
we will take them up. “The first work which followed the 
exertions caused by the opera,” writes Schindler, “was the 
Sonata in F minor, O.... The master composed it straightway 
from beginning to end, during a short period of rest at the 
house of his friend Count Brunswick, to whom, as is known, 
the sonata is dedicated.” 

Beethoven, journeying into Silesia after his visit to 
Brunswick, took the manuscript and had it also with him on 
his return to Vienna per extra post from Troppau after the 
explosion at Lichnowsky’s. “During his journey,” wrote M. 
Bigot half a century afterwards on a printed copy belonging 
to the pianist Mortier de Fontaine, 

he encountered a storm and pouring rain which 
penetrated the trunk into which he had put the Sonata in F 
minor which he had just composed. After reaching Vienna 


he came to see us and laughingly showed the work, which 
was still wet, to my wife, who at once began to look 
carefully at it. Impelled by the striking beginning she sat 
down at the pianoforte and began playing it. Beethoven had 
not expected this and was surprised to note that Madame 
Bigot did not hesitate at all because of the many erasures 
and alterations which he had made. It was the original 
manuscript which he was carrying to his publisher for 
printing. When Mme. Bigot had finished playing she begged 
him to give it to her; he consented, and faithfully brought it 
to her after it had been printed. 

Czerny says, very justly, of the unauthorized change 
afterwards made in the title: “In a new edition of the 
Sonata in F minor, O, which Beethoven himself considered 
his greatest, the title ‘Appassionata,’ for which it is too 
great, was added to it. This title would be more fitly applied 
to the E-flat Sonata, O, which he composed in a very 
impassioned mood.” 

The Pf. Concerto in G, O, is dated by Schindler 1804, 
“according to information given by F. Ries”; the new edition 
of Breitkopf and Hartel’s thematic catalogue says (): “The 
Concerto was finished in the year 1805,” without 
mentioning its authority. If it had nothing better than Ries’s 
anecdote to offer in proof, the opinion may still be 
entertained confidently, that this work remained still 
unfinished until the approach of the concert season, 
towards the end of the year 1806. 


The Rasoumowsky Quartets 

The Quartets, O, certainly belong to this year. “Quartetto 
1™.... Begun on May 26, 1806,” are Beethoven’s own 
words; and the opus number, the reports of their 
production during the next winter, and, especially, the date 
of their publication, making allowance for Rasoumowsky’s 
right to them for a year, all point to November or December 
as the latest possible date for their completion. The idea of 
employing popular airs as themes was by no means new to 
Beethoven. Without referring to the example set by Haydn, 
Pleyel, Kozeluch, it had been proposed to him by Thomson; 
and as to Russian melodies, he must have read the “Allg. 
Musik-Zeitung” very carelessly not to have had his curiosity 
aroused by the articles on Russian music published in that 
journal in 1802 — a curiosity which, in the constant 
intercourse between Vienna, Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
there would be no difficulty in gratifying. Czerny writes, 
however, “He had pledged himself to weave a Russian 
melody into every quartet.” But Lenz, himself a Russian 
and a musician, says: “The Russian themes are confined to 
the Finale of No. 1 and the third movement of the second 
Quartet.” This is a case in which Czerny’s authority can 
scarcely be gainsaid; otherwise, it might be supposed that 
the composer of his own motion introduced these two 
themes in compliment to Rasoumowsky. “The Adagio, E 
major, in the second Rasoumowsky Quartet, occurred to 
him when contemplating the starry sky and thinking of the 
music of the spheres,” writes Czerny in Jahn’s notes. 


Perhaps no work of Beethoven’s met a more discouraging 
reception from musicians, than these now famous Quartets. 
One friendly contemporary voice alone is heard — that of 
the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.” Czerny told Jahn, that “when 
Schuppanzigh first played the Rasoumowsky Quartet in E 
they laughed and were convinced that Beethoven was 
playing a joke and that it was not the quartet which had 
been promised.” And when Gyrowetz bought these 
Quartets he said: “Pity to waste the money!” The Allegretto 
vivace of the first of these quartets was long a rock of 
offence. “When at the beginning of the year 1812,” says 
Lenz, “the movement was to be played for the first time in 
the musical circle of Field Marshal Count Soltikoff in 
Moscow, Bernhard Romberg trampled under foot as a 
contemptible mystification the bass part which he was to 
play. The Quartet was laid aside. When, a few years later, it 
was played at the house of Privy Councillor Lwoff, father of 
the famous violinist, in St. Petersburg, the company broke 
out in laughter when the bass played his solo on one note. 
— The Quartet was again laid aside.” 

Thomas Appleby, father of Samuel Appleby, collector of 
valuable papers referring to the violinist Bridgetower, was 
a leader in the musical world of Manchester, England, and 
a principal director of concerts there. When these quartets 
came out in London, Clementi sent a copy of them to him. 
They were opened and thrown upon the pianoforte. Next 
day Felix Radicati and his wife, Mme. Bertinotti, called and 
presented letters, they being upon a concert tour. During 
the conversation the Italian went to the pianoforte, took up 


the quartets and seeing what they were, exclaimed (in 
substance): “Have you got these here! Ha! Beethoven, as 
the world says, and as I believe, is music-mad; — for these 
are not music. He submitted them to me in manuscript and, 
at his request, I fingered them for him. I said to him, that 
he surely did not consider these works to be music? — to 
which he replied, ‘Oh, they are not for you, but for a later 
age!’” 

Young Appleby believed in them, in spite of Radicati, and 
after he had studied his part thoroughly, his father invited 
players of the other instruments to his house and the first 
in F was tried. The first movement was declared by all 
except Appleby to be “crazy music.” At the end of the 
violoncello solo on one note, they all burst out laughing; the 
next four bars all agreed were beautiful. Ludlow, an 
organist, who played the bass, found so much to admire 
and so much to condemn in the half of this second 
movement, which they succeeded in playing, as to call it 
“patchwork by a madman.” They gave up the attempt to 
play it, and not until 1813, in London, did the young man 
succeed in hearing the three Quartets entire, and finding 
them, as he had believed, worthy of their author. 

The Year’s Publications 

The Symphony in B-flat, O, was the great work of this 
summer season. Sketches prove that its successor, the fifth 
in C minor, had been commenced, and was laid aside to 
give place to this. Nothing more is known of the history of 
its composition except what is imparted by the author’s 


inscription on the manuscript: “Sinfonia 4% 1806. L. v. 
Bthvn.” 

In singular contrast to these grand works and 
contemporary with their completion, as if written for 
amusement and recreation after the fatigue of severer 
studies, are the thirty-two Variations for Pianoforte in C 
minor. They belong to this Autumn, and are among the 
compositions which their author would gladly have seen 
pass into oblivion. Jahn’s notes contain an anecdote in 
point. “Beethoven once found Streicher’s daughter 
practising these Variations. After he had listened for a 
while he asked her: “By whom is that?” “By you.” “Such 
nonsense by me? O Beethoven, what an ass you were!” 

Although the composer did not succeed in bringing his 
new Symphony and Concerto to public performance this 
year, an opportunity offered itself for him to give the 
general public as fine a taste of his quality as composer for 
the violin, as he had just given to the frequenters of 
Rasoumowsky’s quartet parties in the O, namely, O, the 
work superscribed by its author: Concerto par Clemenza 
pour Clement, primo Violino e Direttore al Theatro a 
Vienne, dal L. v. Bthvn., 1806; — or, as it stands on Franz 
Clement’s concert programme of December 23 in the 
Theater-an-der-Wien: “2. A new Violin Concerto by Hrn. 
Ludwig van Beethoven, played by Hrn. Clement.” It was 
preceded by an overture by Mehul, and followed by 
selections from Mozart, Cherubini and Handel, closing with 
a fantasia by the concert-giver. When Dr. Bertolini told Jahn 
that “Beethoven as a rule never finished commissioned 


works until the last minute,” he named this Concerto as an 
instance in point; and another contemporary notes that 
Clement played the solo a vista, without previous rehearsal. 
The list of publications this year is short: 

L! Sonata pour le Pianoforte, F major, advertised April 
9 in the “Wiener Zeitung” by the Kunst- und Industrie- 
Comptoir. There is no tradition that Beethoven ever 
explained why he called this his fifty-first, or the F minor 
his fifty-fourth Sonata. The best that Czerny could suggest 
is that “perhaps he sketched that number in manuscript 
and then destroyed them or used them in another form.” 
Others have made lists of all the works in sonata-form, 
including the symphonies; but none has been so probably 
right as to produce conviction. 

Grand Trio pour deux Hautbois et un Cor Anglais, C 
major, advertised by Artaria and Co., April 12, without opus 
number. At a later date it was called O. The same work for 
two violins and viola, and as a sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, was advertised at the same time. “Andante” (Favori) 
in F major, for Pianoforte. This was originally the second 
movement of the Sonata, O — according to the anecdote 
before given from Ries’s “Notizen.” 

“Sinfonia eroica,” O, dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz, 
advertised by the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir on 
October 29. 

Besides these works, Johann Traeg advertised on June 18 
“6 Grands Trios pour le Pianoforte, violon oblige et 
violoncello ad lib.,” O, Nos. 1 and 2. These are 
arrangements of the Quartets, O. Also “3 Grands Trios pour 


le Pianoforte, Violon et Violoncello,” O, No. 1; 
arrangements of the Trios, O. Before February, 1807, the 
other numbers of the two works had been completed and 
had left the press. The opus numbers were not recognized 
by Beethoven, for, as is seen above, 60 and 61 belong to 
original works of a very different order. 


Chapter V 


Beethoven's Friends and Patrons in the First Lustrum of the Nineteenth 
Century — An Imperial Pupil, Archduke Rudolph — Count Rasoumowsky — 
Countess Erdödy — Baroness Ertmann — Marie Bigot — Therese Malfatti — 

Nanette Streicher — Zizius — Anecdotes. 


He who dwells with wife and children in a fixed abode, 
usually finds himself, as age draws on, one of a small circle 
of old friends; and hoary heads, surrounded by their 
descendants, the inheritors of parental friendships, sit at 
the same tables and make merry where they had gathered 
in the prime of life. The unmarried man, who can call no 
spot on earth’s surface his own, who spends his life in hired 
lodgings, here to-day and there to-morrow, has, as a rule, 
few friendships of long standing. By divergency in tastes, 
opinions, habits, increasing with the years, often by the 
mere interruption of social intercourse, or by a thousand 
equally insignificant causes, the old ties are sundered. In 
the memoranda and correspondence of such a man familiar 
names disappear, even when not removed by death, and 
strange ones take their places. The mere passing 
acquaintance of one period becomes the chosen friend of 
another; while the former friend sinks into the mere 
acquaintance, or is forgotten. Frequently no cause for the 
change can be assigned. One can only say — it happened 
so. 

Thus it was with Beethoven, even to a remarkable 
degree; in part because of his increasing infirmity, in part 
owing to peculiarities of his character. It was his 


misfortune, also, that — having no pecuniary resource but 
the exercise of his talents for musical composition, and 
being at the same time too proud and too loyal to his ideas 
of art to write for popular applause — he was all his life 
long thrown more or less upon the generosity of patrons. 
But death, misfortune or other causes deprived him of old 
patrons, as of old friends, and compelled him to seek, or at 
least accept, the kindness of new ones. A part of this 
chapter must be devoted to certain new names in both 
categories, which become prominent in his history in the 
years immediately before us. 


A Talented Archduke 

Archduke Rudolph Johann Joseph Rainer, youngest son of 
Emperor Leopold II, and half-brother of Emperor Franz, 
was born January 8, 1788, and therefore was, at the end of 
1805, just closing his seventeenth year. Like his 
unfortunate uncle, Elector Maximilian, he was destined to 
the church, and like him, too, he had much musical taste 
and capacity. His private tutors were all men of fine 
culture, and one of them, Joseph Edler von Baumeister, 
Doctor of Laws, remained in later years in his service and 
will be met with hereafter. In music he, with the children of 
the imperial family, was instructed by the R. I. Court 
Composer, Anton Tayber, and made such good progress 
that, if tradition may be trusted, he, while still but a boy, 
played to general satisfaction in the salons of Lobkowitz 
and others. But an archduke has not much to fear from 
hostile criticism; a better proof that he really possessed 
musical talent and taste is afforded by the fact that, so soon 
as he could emancipate himself from Tayber, and have a 
voice in the selection of a teacher, he became a pupil of 
Beethoven. It is largely possible that the old relation of the 
composer to Maximilian may have had some influence upon 
the determination of his nephew; and it is very probable 
that Rudolph’s decision was based upon the great 
reputation of Beethoven and the respect in which, as he 
saw, the artist was held by the Schwarzenbergs, 
Liechtensteins, Kinskys, and their compeers. But whatever 
weight be allowed to these and like considerations, it must 
have been something more than a capricious desire to call 


the great pianist “master,” which made him his pupil, friend 
and patron until death parted them. One necessarily thinks 
better of his musical talents for this, just as Maximilian’s 
musical taste and insight stand higher in our estimation 
because of his early appreciation of Mozart’s genius. 

The precise date of Beethoven’s engagement has eluded 
the research of even the accurate and indefatigable Kochel. 
There is so little doubt, however, that he was the immediate 
successor of Tayber, as to render reasonably certain that it 
occurred at the end of the young Archduke’s fifteenth year 
— that is, in the winter of 1803-4. It is perhaps worth 
remarking, that the “Staats-Schematismus” for 1803 first 
gives, in the R. I. Household, a separate chamber to the 
boys, Rainer and Rudolph; three years later “Archduke 
Rudolph, coadjutor of the Archbishopric of Olmutz,” is 
given one alone; but before 1806 he certainly was the pupil 
of Beethoven. 


In Fraulein Giannatasio’s notices from the years 1816-18, 
she relates: 

At that time Beethoven gave lessons to Archduke 
Rudolph, a brother of Emperor Franz. I once asked him if 
the Archduke played well. “When he is feeling just right,” 
was the answer, accompanied by a smile. He also 
laughingly referred to the fact that he would sometimes hit 
him on the fingers, and that when the august gentleman 
once tried to refer him to his place, he pointed for 
justification to a passage from a poet, Goethe, I think. 


It must have been a mistake of the young lady’s to make 
Beethoven speak here in the present tense; for it is 
incredible that he should have taken such a liberty in 1816- 
17, when Rudolph was a man of some thirty years; or 
indeed at any time after the first lessons in his boyhood. 
The anecdote therefore in some degree supports the 
conjecture above offered. So also does Schindler’s 
statement — a point on which he was likely to be well 
informed by the master himself — that the pianoforte part 
of the Triple Concerto, O, was written for the Archduke; for 
this work was sketched, at the latest, in the spring of 1805, 
and surely would not have been undertaken until the 
composer thoroughly knew his pupil’s powers, and that his 
performance would do the master no discredit. And finally, 
what Ries relates is in the tone of one who had personal 
knowledge of the circumstances detailed; and thus 
determines the date as not later than 1804: 

Etiquette and all that is connected with it was never 
known to Beethoven [?] nor was he ever willing to learn it. 
For this reason he often caused great embarrassment in the 
household of Archduke Rudolph when he first went to him. 
An attempt was made by force to teach him to have regard 
for certain things. But this was intolerable to him; he would 
promise, indeed, to mend his ways but — that was the end 
of it. Finally one day when, as he expressed it, he was being 
tutored [als man ihn, wie er es nannte, hofmeisterte] he 
angrily forced his way to the Archduke and flatly declared 
that while he had the greatest reverence for his person, he 
could not trouble himself to observe all the regulations 


which were daily forced upon him. The Archduke laughed 
good-naturedly and commanded that Beethoven be 
permitted to go his own gait undisturbed — it was his 
nature and could not be altered. 

At all events it may be accepted as certain that 
Beethoven had now, 1805-6, formed those relations with 
the Archduke, which were strengthened and more 
advantageous to him with each successive year, until death 
put an end to them. 

Two brothers, differing in age by nineteen years, owed 
their rise from the condition of singers at the Russian Court 
into positions of great wealth and political importance to 
their gratification of the lascivious lusts of two imperial 
princesses, afterwards known in history as the Empresses 
Elizabeth Petrowna and Catherine II. Thus the two Rasums, 
born in 1709 and 1728, of half-Cossack parentage, in the 
obscure Ukraine village of Lemeschi, became the Counts 
Rasoumowsky, nobles of the Russian Empire. They were 
men of rare ability, and, like Shakespeare’s Duncan, “bore 
their faculties so meek,” that none of the monarchs under 
whom they served, not even those who personally disliked 
either of them, made him the victim of imperial caprice or 
ill will. A whimsical proof of the rapidity with which the 
new name became known throughout Europe is its 
introduction in 1762 into a farce of the English wit, Samuel 
Foote. The Empresses provided their paramours with wives 
from noble families and continued their kindness to the 
children born of these unions — one of whom came in time 


to occupy a rather prominent place among the patrons of 
Beethoven. 


Count Andreas Rasoumowsky 

Andreas Kyrillovitch (born October 22, 1752), fourth son 
of the younger Rasoumowsky, was destined for the navy 
and received the best education possible in those days for 
his profession, even to serving in what was then the best of 
all schools, an English man-of-war. He had been elevated to 
the rank of captain when, at the age of 25, he was 
transferred to the diplomatic service. He was Ambassador 
successively at Venice, Naples, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm; less famous, perhaps, for his diplomacy than 
notorious for the profuseness of his expenditures, and for 
his amours with women of the highest rank, the Queen of 
Naples not excepted. 

Rasoumowsky was personally widely known at Vienna, 
where he had married (November 4, 1788) Elizabeth, 
Countess Thun, elder sister of the Princess Charles 
Lichnowsky, and whither he was transferred as Ambassador 
early in 1792, being officially presented to the Emperor on 
Friday, May 25, as the “Wiener Zeitung” records. Near the 
end of Czar Paul’s reign (in March, 1799) he was 
superseded by Count Kalichev; but on the accession of 
Alexander was restored, his “presentation audience” taking 
place October 14, 1801. His dwelling and office had 
formerly been in the Johannes-Gasse, but now (1805-6) he 
was in the Wallzeil, but on the point of removing to a new 
palace built by himself. Schnitzer says: “Rasoumowsky 
lived in Vienna like a prince, encouraging art and science, 
surrounded by a luxurious library and other collections and 
admired and envied by all; what advantages accrued from 


all this to Russian affairs is another question.” This palace, 
afterwards nearly destroyed by fire and rebuilt, is now, 
after various vicissitudes, the seat of the Imperial 
Geological Institute, Landstrasse, Rasoumowsky-Gasse No. 
3; 

True to the traditions of his family, the Count was a 
musician and one of the best connoisseurs and players of 
Haydn’s quartets, in which he was accustomed to play the 
second violin. It is affirmed, evidently on good authority, 
that he had studied these works under that master himself. 
It would seem a matter of course, that this man, so nearly 
connected, too, with Lichnowsky, was one of the first to 
appreciate and encourage the genius of the young 
Beethoven upon his removal from Rome to Vienna. In fact, 
this has been affirmed most positively and discoursed upon 
at great length; and yet the few known data on this point — 
all of a negative character — are in conflict with that 
opinion. Neither Wegeler nor Ries mentions Rasoumowsky. 
Whatever Seyfried and Schindler may conjecture, all the 
facts given by them belong to the period on which we are 
now entering. Up to O, inclusive, not a composition of 
Beethoven’s is dedicated to Rasoumowsky. Just now (end of 
1805), the Count has given the composer an order for 
quartets with Russian themes, original or imitated; but only 
once, in all the contemporary printed or manuscript 
authorities yet discovered, have the two names been 
brought into connection; namely, in the subscription to the 
Trios in 1795, where we find the Countess of Thun, her 
daughters and the Lichnowskys down (in the aggregate) for 


32 copies, and “S. E. le Comte Rasoumoffsky, Embassadeur 
de Russie” — for one. 

Countess Erdody and Baroness Ertmann 

The Hungarian Count Peter Erdody married, June 6, 
1796, the Countess Anna Marie Niczky (born 1779), then 
just seventeen years of age. Reichardt describes her, in 
December, 1808, as a “very beautiful, fine little woman who 
from her first confinement (1799) was afflicted with an 
incurable disease which for ten years has kept her in bed 
for all but two to three months” — in which he greatly 
exaggerates the evil of her condition— “but nevertheless 
gave birth to three healthy and dear children who cling to 
her like burs; whose sole entertainment was found in 
music; who plays even Beethoven’s pieces right well and 
limps with still swollen feet from one pianoforte to another, 
yet is so merry and friendly and good — all this often 
saddens me during an otherwise joyous meal participated 
in by six or eight good musical souls.” There is nothing to 
show how or when the very great intimacy between the 
Countess and Beethoven began; but for many years she is 
prominent among the most useful and valued of his many 
female friends, and it is not at all improbable that the 
vicinity of the Erdody estate at Jedlersee am Marchfelde 
was one reason for his frequent choice of summer lodgings 
in the villages on the Danube, north of the city. Their 
intercourse was at length (about 1820) abruptly terminated 
by the banishment for life of the Countess beyond the limits 
of the Austrian Empire — unhappily, for reasons that 
cannot be impugned. It is a sad and revolting story, over 


which a veil may be drawn. There is no necessity, arising 
from Beethoven’s relations to her, to give it now the 
publicity which was then so carefully and effectually 
avoided. It is even possible that Beethoven’s heart was 
never wrung by a knowledge of the particulars. 

The Baroness Dorothea von Ertmann, wife of an Austrian 
officer who was stationed in those years at or near Vienna, 
studied Beethoven’s compositions with the composer, and 
became, as all contemporary authorities agree, if not the 
greatest player of these works at least the greatest of her 
sex. Reichardt, a most competent judge, heard her 
repeatedly in the winter of 1808-09 and recorded a highly 
favorable impression of her. 

Well might the master call her his “Dorothea-Cacilia!” In 
that delightful letter, in which the young Felix Mendelssohn 
describes his visit at Milan (1831) to the Ertmanns, “the 
most agreeable, cultured people conceivable, both in love 
as if they were a bridal couple, and yet married 34 years,” 
where he and the lady delighted each other by turns in the 
performance of Beethoven’s compositions and “the old 
General, who now appeared in his stately gray 
commander’s uniform, wearing many orders, was very 
happy and wept with joy”; and in the intervals he told “the 
loveliest anecdotes about Beethoven, how, in the evening 
when she played for him, he used the candle snuffers as a 
toothpick, etc.” In this letter there is one touching and 
beautiful reminiscence of the Baroness. “She related,” says 
Mendelssohn, “that when she lost her last child, Beethoven 
at first did not want to come into the house; at length he 


invited her to visit him, and when she came he sat himself 
down at the pianoforte and said simply: ‘We will now talk to 
each other in tones,’ and for over an hour played without 
stopping, and as she remarked: ‘he told me everything, and 
at last brought me comfort.’” 

It was noted in a former chapter, that the leading female 
pianists also of Vienna were divided into pro and anti 
Beethovenists. The former party just at this time gained a 
valuable accession in a young lady who, during her five 
years’ residence there, became one of the most devoted as 
well as most highly accomplished players of Beethoven’s 
compositions — Marie Bigot. From 1809 to her death in 
1820 she lived in Paris, where her superiority, first as 
dilettante, then as professional player and teacher, made 
her the subject of one of the most pleasing sketches in 
Fétis’s “Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” From this 
we learn that she was born of a family named Kiene on 
March 3, 1786, at Colmar in Alsatia and married M. Bigot, 
who took her to Vienna in 1804. In the Austrian capital she 
became acquainted with Haydn, and formed a friendship 
also with Beethoven and Salieri. Such associations 
naturally fired her ardently musical nature, and at 20 years 
of age she had already developed great skill and originality. 
The first time that she played in the presence of Haydn, the 
old gentleman was so moved that he clasped her in his 
arms and cried: “O, my dear child, I did not write this music 
— it is you who have composed it!” And upon the printed 
sheet from which she had played he wrote: “On February 
20, 1805, Joseph Haydn was happy.” The melancholy genius 


of Beethoven found an interpreter in Madame Bigot, whose 
enthusiasm and depth of feeling added new beauties to 
those which he had conceived. One day she played a sonata 
which he had just composed, in such a manner as to draw 
from him the remark: “That is not exactly the character 
which I wanted to give this piece; but go right on. If it is 
not wholly mine it is something better.” (Si ce n’est pas tout 
a fait moi, c’est mieux que moi.) 


Beethoven and Madame Bigot 

Bigot, according to Reichardt, was “an honest, cultivated 
Berliner, Librarian of Count Rasoumowsky.” As this was 
precisely in those years when Beethoven was most 
patronized by that nobleman, the composer and the lady 
were thus brought often together and very warm, friendly 
relations resulted. Jahn possessed for many years the copy 
of a very characteristic letter of Beethoven to the Bigots, 
which leads one to suspect that his attentions to the young 
wife had at one time the appearance of being a little too 
pointed. The letter is undated; but as the precise date 
happens to be of no importance, and was of course before 
1809, it may be inserted here in order to explode at the 
outset the nonsense which has been published concerning a 
fancied inordinate passion of the master for the young lady. 
Perhaps for this very reason Jahn finally sent it to the 
“Grenzboten” (II, 1867): 

Dear Marie, dear Bigot! 

It is only with the deepest regret that I am compelled to 
recognize that the purest and most harmless feelings can 
often be misunderstood — as affectionately as you have met 
me I have never thought of interpreting it otherwise than 
that you were giving me your friendship. You must deem 
me very vain and contemptible if you assume that the 
advances of such excellent persons as yourselves could 
make me believe that I had at once won your love — 
moreover, it is one of my first principles never to stand in 
other than friendly relations with the wife of another man, I 
do not wish by such relations to fill my soul with distrust 


against her who may some day share my fate with me — 
and thus ruin for myself the loveliest and purest life. It is 
possible that I have jested with Bigot a few times in a way 
that was not too refined, I told you myself that I am 
occasionally ill behaved. I am natural in my intercourse 
with all my friends and hate all restraint. I count Bigot 
amongst them, if something that I do displeases him, 
friendship demands that he tell me so — and I will certainly 
have a care never to offend again — but how can good 
Marie put so bad a construction on my actions.... 

With regard to my invitation to go driving with you and 
Caroline it was but natural that I should believe, Bigot 
having opposed your going with me alone, that both of you 
deemed it unbecoming or objectionable — and when I 
wrote I had no other purpose than to make you understand 
that I saw no harm in it, and when I declared that it was a 
matter of great importance to me that you should not 
refuse it was only to persuade you to enjoy the gloriously 
beautiful day, I had your and Caroline’s pleasure in mind 
more than my own and I thought to compel you to accede 
to my wishes when I said that mistrust on your part or a 
refusal would really offend me — you ought really to 
ponder how you will make amends for having spoilt for me 
a day that was so bright because of my cheerful mood and 
the cheerful weather — if I said that you misunderstood 
me, your present judgment of me shows that I may have 
been right, not to think about that which you thought about 
in connection with the matter — when I said that something 
evil might come of it if I came to you, that was more than 


anything else a joke which had only the one purpose of 
showing how everything about you attracts me, that I have 
no greater wish than always to live with you, is also the 
truth — even in case there was a hidden meaning in it even 
the most sacred friendship can yet have secrets, but to 
misinterpret the secret of a friend — because one cannot at 
once guess it, that you ought not to do — dear Bigot, dear 
Marie, never never will you find me ignoble, from 
childhood I learned to love virtue — and all that is beautiful 
and good — you have hurt me to the heart. It shall only 
serve to make our friendship the firmer. I am really not at 
all well to-day and I shall scarcely be able to see you, 
yesterday after the quartets my feelings and imagination 
continually called up before me the fact that I had made 
you suffer, I went to the Ridotto (ball) last night to seek 
distraction, but in vain, everywhere I was haunted by the 
vision of all of you, ceaselessly it said to me they are so 
good and probably are suffering because of you. Dejected 
in spirits I hurried away. Write me a few lines. 


Your true 
Friend Beethoven 
embraces you all. 


Malfatti, Bertolini and Mme. Streicher 

Gleichenstein introduced Beethoven to a family named 
Malfatti. The culture, refinement, musical taste and high 
character of the parents, and the uncommon grace and 
beauty of their two charming children, young girls now of 


twelve to fourteen years, rendered the house very 
attractive to the composer. There was less than a year’s 
difference in the ages of the children; Therese was born 
January 1st and Anna December 7th of the same year; 
whether 1792 or 1793, our friendly authority was not 
certain. Anna became, in due time (1811), the wife of 
Gleichenstein; and Therese was at one time the object of 
one of Beethoven’s short-lived, unrequited passions. Her 
niece writes: “That Beethoven loved my aunt, and wished to 
marry her, and also that her parents would never have 
given their consent, is true.” There is nothing to determine 
conclusively when the master’s fondness assumed this 
intenser form; but there are good reasons (which may 
perhaps appear hereafter) for believing, that it was at least 
five years later than our present date. His attentions to the 
young lady, at all events, attracted no notice outside the 
family circle, nor did her rejection of them prevent the 
continuance of warm, friendly relations between the 
parties, up to and after her marriage in 1817. Dr. 
Sonnleithner establishes both these facts: 

Frau Therese Baroness von Drosdick, née Malfatti (died 
in Vienna, 60 years old, on April 27, 1851), was the wife of 
Court Councillor Wilhelm Baron von Drosdick. She was a 
beautiful, lively and intellectual woman, a very good 
pianoforte player and, besides, the cousin of the famous 
physician and friend of Beethoven’s, Dr. von Malfatti. 
Herein lies the explanation of an unusually kind 
relationship with Beethoven which resulted in a less severe 
regard for conventional forms. Nothing is known of a 


particular intimacy between her and Beethoven. A relative 
of the Baroness, who knew her intimately, knows also that 
she and Beethoven formed a lasting friendship, but as to 
any warmer feeling on either side he knew nothing, nor 
anything to the contrary; but he says: “When conversation 
turned on Beethoven, she spoke of him reverentially, but 
with a certain reserve.” 

Through these Malfattis, Beethoven became also known 
personally to the physician of the same name and “they 
were great friends for a long time. Towards each other they 
were like two hard millstones, and they separated. Malfatti 
used to say of Beethoven: ‘He is a disorderly (konfuser) 
fellow — but all the same he may be the greatest genius.’” 
The assistant of Malfatti, Dr. Bertolini, was long the 
confidential physician of Beethoven; and through him he 
became personally known to the present head of the great 
firm of “Miller & Co.,” wholesale merchants in Vienna, who 
for many years was fond of describing his interviews, in 
youth, with the “great Beethoven.” Though nothing 
specially worthy of record took place, Mr. Miller’s 
recollections are interesting as additional testimony to the 
activity of the master’s mind and his enjoyment of jocose, 
witty and improving conversation. Through a caprice of 
Beethoven, his cordial relations to Dr. Bertolini came to an 
abrupt end about 1815; but the doctor, though pained and 
mortified, retained his respect and veneration for his 
former friend to the last. In 1831, he gave a singular proof 
of his delicate regard for Beethoven’s reputation; 
supposing himself to be at the point of death from cholera, 


and being too feeble to examine his large collection of the 
composer’s letters and notes to him, he ordered them all to 
be burned, because a few were not of a nature to be risked 
in careless hands. 

The reader will not have forgotten Marie Anna Stein of 
Augsburg — pianoforte-maker Stein’s “Madl,” as Mozart 
called her. After the death of her father (February 29, 
1792), she, being then just 23 years of age, assisted by her 
brother, Matthaus Andreas, a youth of sixteen years, took 
charge of and continued his business. The great reputation 
of the Stein instruments led to the removal of the Steins to 
Vienna. An imperial patent, issued January 17, 1794, 
empowered Nanette and Andreas Stein to establish their 
business “in the Landstrasse 301, zur Rothen Rose,” and in 
the following July they arrived, accompanied by Johann 
Andreas Streicher, an “admirable pianist and teacher” of 
Munich, to whom Nanette was engaged. The business 
flourished nobly under the firm-name “Geschwister Stein” 
until 1802, “when they separated and each carried on an 
independent business.” It is known that Beethoven, 
immediately upon the arrival of the Steins, renewed his 
intercourse with them, of which, however, there is but a 
single record worth quoting, until a period several years 
later than that before us. Reichardt writes in his letter of 
February 7, 1809: 

Streicher has abandoned the soft, yielding, repercussive 
tone of the other Vienna instruments, and at Beethoven’s 
wish and advice given his instruments greater resonance 
and elasticity, so that the virtuoso who plays with strength 


and significance may have the instrument in better 
command for sustained and expressive tones. He has 
thereby given his instruments a larger and more varied 
character, so that they must give greater satisfaction than 
the others to all virtuosi who seek something more than 
mere easy brilliancy in their style of playing. 

This shows us Beethoven in a new character — that ofan 
improver of the pianoforte. The “young Stein” mentioned 
by Ries, was Nanette’s brother Carl Friedrich, who 
followed his sister to Vienna in 1804. 

One of Beethoven’s characteristic notes to Zmeskall, not 
dated, but belonging in these years, adds another name to 
the long list which proves that, however unpopular the 
composer may have been with his brother musicians, he 
possessed qualities and tastes that endeared him to the 
best class of rising young men in the learned professions: 

The Jahn brothers are as little attractive to me as to you. 
But they have so pestered me, and finally referred me to 
you as one of their visitors, that at the last I consented. 
Come then in God’s name, it may be I will call for you at 
Zizius’s, if not, come there direct, so that I may not be left 
there without the company of human beings. We will let our 
commissions wait until you are better able to look after 
them. If you cannot, come to the Swan to-day where I shall 
surely go. 

Dr. Johann Zizius, of Bohemia (born January 7, 1772), 
appears at the early age of 28, in the Staats-Schematismus 
for 1800, as professor of political science to the R. I. Staff 
of Guards; three years later he has the same professorship 


in the Theresianum, which he retained to his death in 1824, 
filling also in his later years the chair of constitutional law 
in the University. Dr. Sonnleithner made his acquaintance 
about 1820. In his very valuable and interesting 
“Musikalische Skizzen aus Alt-Wien” (“Recensionen,” 
1863), he describes Zizius in a way which shows him to 
have been a man after Beethoven’s own heart until his 
increasing infirmity excluded him in great measure from 
mixed society. 

The attraction of Beethoven’s personal character for 
young persons of more than ordinary genius and culture 
has been already noted. Another illustration of this was 
Julius Franz Borgias Schneller, born (1777) at Strasburg, 
educated at Freiberg in the Breisgau, and just now (1805) 
professor of history in the Lyceum at Linz on the Danube. 
Driven into exile because of his active resistance to the 
French, he had made his way to Vienna, where his fine 
qualities of head and heart made him a welcome guest in 
literary circles and gained him the affection of the young 
writers of the capital. In 1803, he received his appointment 
at Linz, whence, three years later, he was advanced to the 
same position in the new university at Gratz. Perhaps the 
most beloved of his friends was Gleichenstein. 


Beethoven and his Predecessors 

We pass to the notices of Ries, Czerny and others, which 
record divers characteristic anecdotes and personal traits 
of the master, not susceptible of exact chronological 
arrangement but which belong to this period. “Of all 
composers,” says Ries (“Notizen,” ), “Beethoven valued 
most highly Mozart and Handel, then S. Bach. Whenever I 
found him with music in his hand or lying on his desk it was 
surely compositions of these heroes. Haydn seldom escaped 
without a few sly thrusts.” Compare this with what Jahn 
heard from Czerny: “Once Beethoven saw at my house the 
scores of six quartets by Mozart. He opened the fifth, in A, 
and said: ‘That’s a work! that’s where Mozart said to the 
world: Behold what I might have done for you if the time 
were here!’” And, touching Handel: “Graun’s “Tod Jesu’ was 
unknown to Beethoven. My father brought the score to him, 
which he played through a vista in a masterly manner. 
When he came to a place where Graun had written a 
twofold ending to be left to the choice of the performer, he 
said: “The man must have had the gripes not to be able to 
say which ending is the better!’ At the end he said that the 
fugues were passable, the rest ordinary. Then he picked up 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ with the words: ‘Here is a different 
fellow!’ and played the most interesting numbers and 
called our attention to several resemblances to Haydn’s 
‘Creation,’ etc.” “Once,” says Ries (), “when after a lesson 
we were talking about fugue themes, I sitting at the 
pianoforte and he beside me, I played the first fugue theme 
from Graun’s “Tod Jesu’; he began to play it after me with 


his left hand, then brought in the right and developed it for 
perhaps half an hour. I am still unable to understand how 
he could have endured the uncomfortable position so long. 
His enthusiasm made him insensible to external 
impressions.” In another place () he relates: “During a walk 
I mentioned to Beethoven two pure fifth progressions which 
sound striking and beautiful in his C minor Quartet (O). He 
did not know them and denied that they were fifths. It 
being his habit always to carry ruled paper with him, I 
asked him for a sheet and wrote down the passage in all 
four voices; seeing that I was right he said: ‘Well, and who 
has forbidden them? Not knowing how to take the 
question, I had him repeat it several times until I finally 
answered in amazement: ‘But they are first principles!’ The 
question was repeated again, whereupon I answered: 
‘Marpurg, Kirnberger, Fux, etc., etc., all theoreticians!’— 
‘And I allow them thus!’ was his answer.” 

We quote again from Ries (): 

I recall only two instances in which Beethoven told me to 
add a few notes to his composition: once in the theme of 
the rondo of the ‘Sonate Pathétique’ (O), and again in the 
theme of the rondo of his first Concerto in C major, where 
he gave me some passages in double notes to make it more 
brilliant. He played this last rondo, in fact, with an 
expression peculiar to himself. In general he played his own 
compositions very freakishly, holding firmly to the measure, 
however, as a rule and occasionally, but not often, hurrying 
the tempo. At times he would hold the tempo back in his 
crescendo with ritardando, which made a very beautiful 


and highly striking effect. In playing he would give a 
passage now in the right hand, now in the left, a lovely and 
absolutely inimitable expression; but he very seldom added 
notes or ornaments.... (). He played his own compositions 
very unwillingly. Once he was making serious preparations 
for a long trip which we were to make together, on which I 
was to arrange the concerts and play his concertos as well 
as other compositions. He was to conduct and improvise. 

Beethoven’s Improvisations 

And now something more on the subject of Beethoven’s 
improvisations. Says Ries: “This last was certainly the most 
extraordinary (performance) any one was ever privileged to 
listen to, especially when he was in good humor or excited. 
Not a single artist of all that I have heard ever reached the 
plane in this respect which Beethoven occupied. The wealth 
of ideas which crowded in upon him, the moods to which he 
surrendered himself, the variety of treatment, the 
difficulties which offered themselves or were introduced by 
him, were inexhaustible.” And Czerny: 

Beethoven’s improvisation (with which he created the 
greatest sensation in the first years of his sojourn in Vienna 
and even caused Mozart to wonder) was of the most varied 
kind, whether he was treating themes chosen by himself or 
set for him by others. 

1. In the first-movement form or the final rondo of a 
sonata, when he regularly closed the first section and 
introduced a second melody in a related key, etc., but in the 
second section gave himself freely to all manner of 
treatment of the motivi. In Allegros the work was enlivened 


by bravura passages which were mostly more difficult than 
those to be found in his compositions. 

2. In the free-variation form, about like his Choral 
Fantasia, O, or the choral finale of his Ninth Symphony, 
both of which give a faithful illustration of his 
improvisations in this form. 


3. In the mixed genre, where, in the potpourri style, one 
thought follows upon another, as in his solo Fantasia, O. 
Often a few tones would suffice to enable him to improvise 
an entire piece (as, for instance, the Finale of the third 
Sonata, D major, of O). 

Nobody equalled him in the rapidity of his scales, double 
trills, skips, etc. — not even Hummel. His bearing while 
playing was masterfully quiet, noble and beautiful, without 
the slightest grimace (only bent forward low, as his 
deafness grew upon him); his fingers were very powerful, 
not long, and broadened at the tips by much playing, for he 
told me very often indeed that he generally had to practise 
until after midnight in his youth. 

In teaching he laid great stress on a correct position of 
the fingers (after the school of Emanuel Bach, which he 
used in teaching me); he could scarcely span a tenth. He 
made frequent use of the pedals, much more frequent than 
is indicated in his works. His playing of the scores of 
Handel and Gluck and the fugues of Seb. Bach was unique, 
in that in the former he introduced a full-voicedness and a 
spirit which gave these works a new shape. 


He was also the greatest a vista player of his time (even 
in score-reading); he scanned every new and unfamiliar 
composition like a divination and his judgment was always 
correct, but, especially in his younger years, very keen, 
biting, unsparing. Much that the world admired then and 
still admires he saw in an entirely different light from the 
lofty point of view of his genius. 

Extraordinary as his playing was when he improvised, it 
was frequently less successful when he played his printed 
compositions, for, as he never had patience or time to 
practise, the result would generally depend on accident or 
his mood; and as his playing, like his compositions, was far 
ahead of his time, the pianofortes of the period (until 1810), 
still extremely weak and imperfect, could not endure his 
gigantic style of performance. Hence it was that Hummel’s 
purling, brilliant style, well calculated to suit the manner of 
the time, was much more comprehensible and pleasing to 
the public. But Beethoven’s performance of slow and 
sustained passages produced an almost magical effect upon 
every listener and, so far as I know, was never surpassed. 


Characteristics of the Composer 

Pass we to certain minor characteristic traits which Ries 
has recorded of his master: 

Beethoven recalled his youth, and his Bonn friends, with 
great pleasure, although his memory told of hard times, on 
the whole. Of his mother, in particular, he spoke with love 
and feeling, calling her often an honest, good-hearted 
woman. He spoke but little and unwillingly of his father, 
who was most to blame for the family misery, but a single 
hard word against him uttered by another would anger 
him. On the whole he was a thoroughly good and kind man, 
on whom his moods and impetuousness played shabby 
tricks. He would have forgiven anybody, no matter how 
grievously he had injured him or whatever wrong he had 
done him, if he had found him in an unfortunate position. 
(“Notizen,” .) 

Beethoven was often extremely violent. One day we were 
eating our noonday meal at the Swan inn; the waiter 
brought him the wrong dish. Scarcely had Beethoven 
spoken a few words about the matter, which the waiter 
answered in a manner not altogether modest, when 
Beethoven seized the dish (it was a mess of lungs with 
plenty of gravy) and threw it at the waiter’s head. The poor 
fellow had an armful of other dishes (an adeptness which 
Viennese waiters possess in a high degree) and could not 
help himself; the gravy ran down his face. He and 
Beethoven screamed and vituperated while all the other 
guests roared with laughter. Finally, Beethoven himself was 
overcome with the comicalness of the situation, as the 


waiter who wanted to scold could not, because he was kept 
busy licking from his chops the gravy that ran down his 
face, making the most ridiculous grimaces the while. It was 
a picture worthy of Hogarth. (“Notizen,” .) 

Beethoven knew scarcely anything about money, because 
of which he had frequent quarrels; since he was always 
mistrustful, and frequently thought himself cheated when it 
was not the case. Easily excited, he called people cheats, 
for which in the case of waiters he had to make good with 
tips. At length his peculiarities and absentmindedness 
became known in the inns which he frequented most often 
and he was permitted to go his way, even when he went 
without paying his bill. (“Notizen,” .) 

Beethoven had taken lessons on the violin even after he 
reached Vienna from Krumpholz and frequently when I was 
there we played his Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin 
together. But it was really a horrible music; for in his 
enthusiastic zeal he never heard when he began a passage 
with bad fingering. 

In his behavior Beethoven was awkward and helpless; his 
uncouth movements were often destitute of all grace. He 
seldom took anything into his hands without dropping and 
breaking it. Thus he frequently knocked his ink-well into 
the pianoforte which stood near by the side of his writing- 
table. No piece of furniture was safe from him, least of all a 
costly piece. Everything was overturned, soiled and 
destroyed. It is hard to comprehend how he accomplished 
so much as to be able to shave himself, even leaving out of 


consideration the number of cuts on his cheeks. He could 
never learn to dance in time. (“Notizen,” .) 

Beethoven attached no value to his manuscripts; after 
they were printed they lay for the greater part in an 
anteroom or on the floor among other pieces of music. I 
often put his music to rights; but whenever he hunted 
something, everything was thrown into confusion again. I 
might at that time have carried away the original 
manuscripts of all his printed pieces; and if I had asked him 
for them he would unquestionably have given them to me 
without a thought. (“Notizen,” .) 

Beethoven felt the loss of Ries very sensibly; but it was in 
part supplied by young Rockel, to whom he took a great 
liking. Inviting him to call, he told him he would give 
special orders to his servant to admit him at all times, even 
in the morning when busy. It was agreed that, when Rockel 
was admitted, if he found Beethoven very much occupied 
he should pass through the room into the bed-chamber 
beyond — both rooms overlooked the Glacis from the fourth 
story of the Pasqualati house on the Molker Bastei — and 
there await him a reasonable time; if the composer came 
not, Rockel should quietly pass out again. It happened one 
morning upon his first visit, that Rockel found at the street 
door a carriage with a lady in it; and, on reaching the 
fourth storey, there, at Beethoven’s door, was Prince 
Lichnowsky in a dispute with the servant about being 
admitted. The man declared he dared not admit anybody, as 
his master was busy and had given express orders not to 
admit any person whatever. Rockel, however, having the 


entrée, informed Beethoven that Lichnowsky was outside. 
Though in ill humor, he could no longer refuse to see him. 
The Prince and his wife had come to take Beethoven out for 
an airing; and he finally consented, but, as he entered the 
carriage, Rockel noticed that his face was still cloudy. 

That Beethoven and Ignatz von Seyfried were brought 
much together in these years, the reader already knows. 
Their acquaintance during thirty years — which, for at least 
half of the time, was really the “friendly relationship” which 
Seyfried names it — was, he says, “never weakened, never 
disturbed by even the smallest quarrel — not that we were 
both always of a mind, or could be, but we always spoke 
freely and frankly to each other, without reserve, according 
to our convictions, without conceitedly trying to force upon 
one another our opinions as infallible.” 

Besides, Beethoven was much too straightforward, open 
and tolerant to give offence to another by disapprobation, 
or contradiction; he was wont to laugh heartily at what did 
not please him and I confidently believe that I may safely 
say that in all his life he never, at least not consciously, 
made an enemy; only those to whom his peculiarities were 
unknown were unable quite to understand how to get along 
with him; I am speaking here of an earlier time, before the 
misfortune of deafness had come upon him; if, on the 
contrary, Beethoven sometimes carried things to an 
extreme in his rude honesty in the case of many, mostly 
those who had imposed themselves upon him as protectors, 
the fault lay only in this, that the honest German always 
carried his heart on his tongue and understood everything 


better than how to flatter; also because, conscious of his 
own merit, he would never permit himself to be made the 
plaything of the vain whims of the Meecenases who were 
eager to boast of their association with the name and fame 
of the celebrated master. And so he was misunderstood 
only by those who had not the patience to get acquainted 
with the apparent eccentric. When he composed “Fidelio,” 
the oratorio “Christus am Olberg,” the symphonies in E- 
flat, C minor and F, the Pianoforte Concertos in C minor 
and G major, and the Violin Concerto in D, we were living in 
the same house and (since we were each carrying on a 
bachelor’s apartment) we dined at the same restaurant and 
chatted away many an unforgettable hour in the 
confidential intimacy of colleagues, for Beethoven was then 
merry, ready for any jest, happy, full of life, witty and not 
seldom satirical. No physical ill had then afflicted him [?]; 
no loss of the sense which is peculiarly indispensable to the 
musician had darkened his life; only weak eyes had 
remained with him as the results of the smallpox with 
which he had been afflicted in his childhood, and these 
compelled him even in his early youth to resort to concave, 
very strong (highly magnifying) spectacles. 

He had me play the pieces mentioned, recognized 
throughout the musical world as masterpieces, and, 
without giving me time to think, demanded to know my 
opinion of them; I was permitted to give it without 
restraint, without fearing that I should offend any artistic 
conceit — a fault which was utterly foreign to his nature. 


The above is from “Cacilia,” Vol. IX, 218, 219. In the so- 
called “Studien” (appendix) are other reminiscences, which 
form an admirable supplement to it. Those which belong to 
the years 1800-1805 follow: 

Our master could not be presented as a model in respect 
of conducting, and the orchestra always had to have a care 
in order not to be led astray by its mentor; for he had ears 
only for his composition and was ceaselessly occupied by 
manifold gesticulations to indicate the desired expression. 
He used to suggest a diminuendo by crouching down more 
and more, and at a pianissimo he would almost creep under 
the desk. When the volume of sound grew he rose up also 
as if out of a stage-trap, and with the entrance of the power 
of the band he would stand upon the tips of his toes almost 
as big as a giant, and waving his arms, seemed about to 
soar upwards to the skies. Everything about him was 
active, not a bit of his organism idle, and the man was 
comparable to a perpetuum mobile. He did not belong to 
those capricious composers whom no orchestra in the 
world can satisfy. At times, indeed, he was altogether too 
considerate and did not even repeat passages which went 
badly at the rehearsal: “It will go better next time,” he 
would say. He was very particular about expression, the 
delicate nuances, the equable distribution of light and 
shade as well as an effective tempo rubato, and without 
betraying vexation, would discuss them with the individual 
players. When he then observed that the players would 
enter into his intentions and play together with increasing 
ardor, inspired by the magical power of his creations, his 


face would be transfigured with joy, all his features beamed 
pleasure and satisfaction, a pleased smile would play 
around his lips and a thundering “Bravi tutti!” reward the 
successful achievement. It was the first and loftiest 
triumphal moment for the genius, compared with which, as 
he confessed, the tempestuous applause of a receptive 
audience was as nothing. When playing at first sight, there 
were frequent pauses for the purpose of correcting the 
parts and then the thread would be broken; but he was 
patient even then; but when things went to pieces, 
particularly in the scherzos of his symphonies at a sudden 
and unexpected change of rhythm, he would shout with 
laughter and say he had expected nothing else, but was 
reckoning on it from the beginning; he was almost 
childishly glad that he had been successful in “unhorsing 
such excellent riders.” 


Deafness and Disorderliness 

Before Beethoven was afflicted with his organic ailment, 
he attended the opera frequently and with enjoyment, 
especially the admirable and flourishing Theater-an-der- 
Wien, perhaps, also, for convenience’ sake, since he had 
scarcely to do more than to step from his room into the 
parterre. There he was fascinated more especially by the 
creations of Cherubini and Méhul, which at that time were 
just beginning to stir up the enthusiasm of all Vienna. 
There he would plant himself hard against the orchestra 
rail and, dumb as a dunce, remain till the last stroke of the 
bows. This was the only sign, however, that the art work 
had interested him; if, on the contrary, the piece did not 
please him he would turn on his heel at the first fall of the 
curtain and take himself away. It was, in fact, difficult, yes, 
utterly impossible to tell from his features whether or not 
he was pleased or displeased; he was always the same, 
apparently cold, and just as reserved in his judgments 
concerning his companions in art; his mind was at work 
ceaselessly, but the physical shell was like soulless marble. 
Strangely enough, on the other hand, hearing wretched 
music was a treat to him which he proclaimed by a peal of 
laughter. Everybody who knew him intimately knew that in 
this art he was a virtuoso, but it was a pity that those who 
were near him were seldom able to fathom the cause of 
such explosions, since he often laughed at his most secret 
thoughts and conceits without giving an accounting of 
them. 


He was never found on the street without a small note- 
book in which he was wont to record his passing ideas. 
Whenever conversation turned on the subject he would 
parody Joan of Arc’s words: “I dare not come without my 
banner!” — and he adhered to his self-given rule with 
unparalleled tenacity; although otherwise a truly admirable 
disorder prevailed in his household. Books and music were 
scattered in every corner; here the remnants of a cold 
luncheon; here sealed or half-emptied bottles; here upon a 
stand the hurried sketches of a quartet; here the remains of 
a déjeuner; there on the pianoforte, on scribbled paper the 
material for a glorious symphony still slumbering in 
embryo; here a proof-sheet awaiting salvation; friendly and 
business letters covering the floor; between the windows a 
respectable loaf of strachino, ad latus a considerable ruin 
of a genuine Veronese salami — yet despite this varied 
mess our master had a habit, quite contrary to the reality, 
of proclaiming his accuracy and love of order on all 
occasions with Ciceronian eloquence. Only when it became 
necessary to spend days, hours, sometimes weeks, in 
finding something necessary and all efforts remained 
fruitless, did he adopt a different tone, and the innocent 
were made to bear the blame. “Yes, yes,” was the 
complaint, “that’s a misfortune! Nothing is permitted to 
remain where I put it; everything is moved about; 
everything is done to vex me; O men, men!” But his 
servants knew the good-natured grumbler; let him growl to 
his heart’s content, and — in a few minutes all would be 


forgotten, until another occasion brought with it a renewal 
of the scene. 

He often made merry over his illegible handwriting and 
excused himself by saying: “Life is too short to paint letters 
or notes; and prettier notes would scarcely help me out of 
needs.” 


The whole forenoon, from the first ray of light till the 
meal hour, was devoted to mechanical labor, i. e., to 
transcribing; the rest of the day was given to thought and 
the ordering of ideas. Hardly had he put the last bit in his 
mouth before he began his customary promenade, unless 
he had some other excursion in petto; that is to say, he 
hurried in double-quick time several times around the city, 
as if urged on by a goad; and this, let the weather be what 
it might. 

And his hearing — how was it with that? 

A question not to be answered to full satisfaction. It is 
clear that the “Notizen” of Wegeler and Ries, the Biography 
(first editions) of Schindler, and especially the papers from 
Beethoven’s own hand printed in those volumes, have given 
currency to a very exaggerated idea of the progress of his 
infirmity. On the other hand, Seyfried as evidently errs in 
the other direction; and yet Carl Czerny, both in his 
published and manuscripts notices, goes even farther. For 
instance, he writes to Jahn: “Although he had suffered from 
pains in his ears and the like ever since 1800, he still heard 
speech and music perfectly well until nearly 1812,” and 
adds in confirmation: “As late as the years 1811-1812 I 


studied things with him and he corrected with great care, 
as well as ten years before.” This, however, proves nothing, 
as Beethoven performed feats of this kind still more 
remarkable down to the last year of his life. Beethoven’s 
Lamentation, the testament of 1802, is one extreme, the 
statements of Seyfried and Czerny the other; the truth lies 
somewhere between. 


Neglect of Medical Treatment 

In June, 1801, Beethoven is “obliged to lean down to the 
orchestral rail to hear a drama.” The next summer he 
cannot hear a flute or pipe to which Ries calls his attention. 
In 1804, as Dolezalek tells Jahn, “in the rehearsals to the 
‘Eroica’ he did not always hear the wind-instruments 
distinctly and missed them when they were playing.” The 
evil was then making, if slow, still sure progress. “In those 
years,” says Schindler, “there was a priest named Pater 
Weiss in the Metropolitan Church of St. Stephen who 
occupied himself with healing the deaf and had 
accomplished many fortunate cures. He was not a mere 
empiricist, but was familiar with the physiology of the ear; 
he effected his cures with simple remedies, and enjoyed a 
wide fame among the people, and also the respect of 
medical practitioners. With the consent of his physician our 
terrified tone-poet had also entrusted his case to the 
priest.” Precisely when this was, is unknown; it could not, 
however, have been until after Dr. Schmidt’s treatment had 
proved hopeless. The so-called Fischoff Manuscript, 
evidently on the authority of Zmeskall himself, gives a more 
particular account than Schindler of Pater Weiss’s 
experience with his new patient. “Herr v. Zmeskall with 
great difficulty persuaded Beethoven to go there with him. 
At first he followed the advice of the physician; but as he 
had to go to him every day in order to have a fluid dropped 
into his ear, this grew unpleasant, the more since, in his 
impatience, he felt little or no improvement; and he 
remained away. The physician, questioned by Zmeskall, told 


him the facts, and Zmeskall begged him to accommodate 
himself to the self-willed invalid, and consult his 
convenience. The priest, honestly desirous to help 
Beethoven, went to his lodgings, but his efforts were in 
vain, inasmuch as Beethoven in a few days refused him 
entrance, and thus neglected possible help or at least an 
amelioration of his condition.” 

Probably the evil was of such a nature that, with all the 
resources of our present medical science, it could hardly 
have been impeded, much less arrested. This is poor 
consolation, but the best we have. The sufferer now 
resigned himself to his fate. On a page of twenty-one leaves 
of sketches to the Rasoumowsky Quartets, O, stands 
written in pencil — if correctly deciphered — these words 
from his hand: 

Even as you have plunged into the whirlpool of society, 
you will find it possible to compose operas in spite of social 
obstacles. 

Let your deafness no longer remain a secret — not even 
in art! 


Chapter VI 


Princes as Theatrical Directors — Disappointed Expectations — Subscription 
Concerts at Prince Lobkowitz’s — The Symphony in B-flat — The “Coriolan” 
Overture — Contract with Clementi — The Mass in C — The Year 1807. 


A controversy for the possession of the two Court Theatres 
and that An-der-Wien involved certain legal questions 
which, in September, 1806, were decided by the proper 
tribunal against the old directors, who were thus at the end 
of the year compelled to retire. Peter, Baron von Braun, 
closed his twelve years’ administration with a circular 
letter addressed to his recent subordinates, dated 
December 28, in which, after bidding them an affectionate 
adieu, he said: “With imperial consent I have turned over 
the vice-direction of the Royal Imperial Court Theatre to a 
company composed of the following cavaliers: the Princes 
Lobkowitz, Schwarzenberg and Esterhazy and the Counts 
Esterhazy, Lodron, Ferdinand Palffy, Stephen Zichy and 
Niklas Esterhazy.” 

Plans to Keep Beethoven in Vienna 

Beethoven naturally saw in this change a most hopeful 
prospect of an improvement in his own theatrical fortunes, 
and immediately, acting on a hint from Lobkowitz, 
addressed to the new directors a petition and proposals for 
a permanent engagement, with a fixed salary, in their 
service. The document was as follows: 

To the Worshipful R. I. Theatre Direction: 

The undersigned flatters himself that during his past 
sojourn in Vienna he has won some favor with not only the 


high nobility but also the general public, and has secured 
an honorable acceptance of his works at home and abroad. 

Nevertheless, he has been obliged to struggle with 
difficulties of all kinds and has not yet been able to 
establish himself here in a position which would enable him 
to fulfil his desire to live wholly for art, to develop his 
talents to a still higher degree of perfection, which must be 
the goal of every true artist, and to make certain for the 
future the fortuitous advantages of the present. 

Inasmuch as the undersigned has always striven less for 
a livelihood than for the interests of art, the ennoblement of 
taste and the uplifting of his genius toward higher ideals 
and perfection, it necessarily happens that he often was 
compelled to sacrifice profit and advantage to the Muse. 
Yet works of this kind won for him a reputation in foreign 
lands which assures him of a favorable reception in a 
number of considerable cities and a lot commensurate with 
his talents and opportunities. 

But in spite of this the undersigned cannot deny that the 
many years during which he has lived here and the favor 
and approval which he has enjoyed from high and low have 
aroused in him a wish wholly to fulfil the expectations 
which he has been fortunate enough to awaken; and let him 
say also, the patriotism of a German has made this place 
more estimable and desirable than any other. 

He can, therefore, not forbear before deciding to leave 
the city so dear to him, to follow the suggestion kindly 
made to him by His Serene Highness the ruling Prince 
Lobkowitz, who intimated that a Worshipful Direction was 


not disinclined under proper conditions to engage the 
undersigned for the service of the theatre under their 
management and to ensure his further sojourn here by 
offering him the means of a permanent livelihood favorable 
to the exercise of his talent. 

Inasmuch as this intimation is in perfect accord with the 
desires of the undersigned, he takes the liberty to submit 
an expression of his willingness as well as the following 
stipulations for the favorable consideration of the 
Worshipful Direction: 

1. He promises and contracts to compose every year at 
least one grand opera, to be selected jointly by the 
Worshipful Direction and the undersigned; in return he 
asks a fixed remuneration of 2400 florins per annum and 
the gross receipts of the third performance of each of such 
operas. 

2. He agrees to deliver gratis each year a small operetta, 
divertissement, choruses or occasional pieces according to 
the wishes or needs of the Worshipful Direction, but hopes 
that the Worshipful Direction will not hesitate in return for 
such works to give him one day in each year for a benefit 
concert in the theatre building. 

If one reflects what an expenditure of capacity and time 
is required for the making of an opera to the absolute 
exclusion of every other intellectual occupation, and 
further, that in cities where the author and his family have 
a share in the receipts at every performance, a single 
successful work may make the fortune of an author; and 
still further how small a compensation, owing to the 


monetary condition and high prices for necessaries which 
prevail here, is at the command of a local artist to whom 
foreign lands are open, the above conditions can certainly 
not be thought to be excessive or unreasonable. 

But whether or not the Worshipful Direction confirms 
and accepts this offer, the undersigned appends the request 
that he be given a day for a musical concert in one of the 
theatre buildings; for, in case the proposition is accepted, 
the undersigned will at once require his time and powers 
for the composition of the opera and therefore be unable to 
use them for his profit in another direction. In the event of 
a declination of the present offer, moreover, since the 
permission for a concert granted last year could not be 
utilized because of various obstacles which intervened, the 
undersigned would look upon the fulfilment of last year’s 
promise as a highest sign of the great favor heretofore 
enjoyed by him, and he requests that in the first case the 
day be set on the Feast of the Annunciation, in the second 
on one of the approaching Christmas holidays. 

Ludwig van Beethoven, m. p. 

Vienna, 1807. 

Neither of these requests was granted directly; one of 
them only indirectly. Nor is it known that any formal 
written reply was conveyed to the petitioner. The cause of 
this has been strangely suggested to lie in an old grudge — 
the very existence of which is a mere conjecture — 
cherished against Beethoven by Count Palffy, director of the 
German Drama. But it is quite needless to go so far for a 
reason. The composer’s well-known increasing infirmity of 


hearing, his habits of procrastination, and above all his 
inability, so often proved, to keep the peace with orchestra 
and singers — all this was too well known to the new 
directors, whatever may have been their own personal 
wishes, to justify the risk of attaching him permanently to 
an institution for the success of which they were 
responsible to the Emperor. It is very evident, that they 
temporized with him. His petition must have been 
presented at the very beginning of the year; otherwise the 
grant of a theatre for a concert at the Feast of the 
Annunciation (March 25) would have been useless, for want 
of time to make the necessary preparations; and an allusion 
to the “princely rabble” in a letter written in May, proves 
that no answer had then been given him; and a reference to 
the matter by the correspondent of the “Allg. Mus. Zeitung” 
near the end of the year shows that at least none had then 
been made public. So far as is known, the Directors chose 
to let the matter drop quietly and gave him none; nor did 
they revive “Fidelio” — for which abundant reasons suggest 
themselves. But they gave Beethoven ample proof that no 
motives of personal animosity, no lack of admiration for his 
talents or appreciation of his genius, governed their 
decision. Prince Esterhazy ordered the composition of a 
mass, and immediate preparations were made for the 
performance of his orchestral works “in a very select circle 
that contributed a very considerable sum for the benefit of 
the composer,” as a writer in the “Allg. Mus. Zeitung” 
remarks. These performances took place in March “at the 
house of Prince L.” according to the “Journal des Luxus.” 


The Symphony in B-flat 

Was “Prince L.” Lobkowitz or Lichnowsky? The details 
above given point decisively to the former. It is true that 
the paroxysm of wrath, in which Beethoven had so 
unceremoniously parted from Lichnowsky in the Autumn, 
had so far subsided that he now granted the Prince the use 
of his new manuscript overture; but the contemporary 
notice, from which this fact is derived, is in such terms as 
of itself to preclude the idea that this performance of it was 
in one of the two subscription concerts. In these 
subscription concerts three new works were performed: the 
Fourth Symphony, in B-flat major, the Fourth Pf. Concerto, 
in G major, and the “Coriolan” Overture. About the latter 
something is to be said. The manuscript bears the 
composer’s own date, 1807. Collin’s tragedy was originally 
performed November 24, 1802, with “between-acts music” 
arranged by Abbé Stadler from Mozart’s “Idomeneus.” The 
next year Lange assumed the leading part with a success of 
which he justly boasts in his autobiography, and played it so 
often down to March 5, 1805, as to make the work 
thoroughly familiar to the theatre-going public. From that 
date to the end of October, 1809 (how much longer we have 
no means at hand of knowing), it was played but once — 
namely, on April 24, 1807. The overture was assuredly not 
written for that one exceptional performance; for, if so, it 
would not have been played in March in two different 
concerts. Nor was it played, April 24th, in the theatre; if it 
had been, the correspondent of the “Allg. Mus. Zeitung,” 
writing after its public performance in the Liebhaber 


Concerts near the end of the year, could not have spoken of 
it as “a new overture.” It is, therefore, obvious that this 
work was composed for these subscription concerts. 
Beethoven had at this time written but three overtures — 
two to “Fidelio” (one of which was laid aside), and that to 
“Prometheus,” which had long ceased to be a novelty. He 
needed a new one. Collin’s tragedy was thoroughly well 
known and offered a subject splendidly suited to his genius. 
An overture to it was a compliment to his influential friend, 
the author, and, if successful, would be a new proof of his 
talent for dramatic composition — certainly, an important 
consideration just then, pending his application for a 
permanent engagement at the theatre. How nobly the 
character of Coriolanus is mirrored in Beethoven’s music is 
well enough known; but the admirable adaptation of the 
overture to the play is duly appreciated by those only, who 
have read Collin’s almost forgotten work. 

The year 1807 was one of the years of Beethoven’s life 
distinguished by the grandeur and extent of his 
compositions; and it was probably more to avoid 
interruption in his labor than on account of ill health, that 
early in April he removed to Baden. A letter (to Herr von 
Troxler) in which occur these words: “I am coming to 
Vienna. I wish very much that you would go with me on 
Tuesday to Clementi, as I can make myself better 
understood to foreigners with my notes than by my 
speech,” seems to introduce a matter of business which 
called him to the city for a few days. 

Clementi Secures a Contract 


Clementi, called to Rome by the death of his brother, had 
arrived in Vienna on his way thither, and embraced the 
opportunity to acquire the exclusive right of publication in 
England of various works of Beethoven, whose great 
reputation, the rapidly growing taste for his music, and the 
great difficulty of obtaining continental publications in 
those days of “Napoleonic ideas,” combined to render such 
a right in that country one of considerable value. Clementi 
reported the results of the negotiations with Beethoven in a 
letter to his partner, F. W. Collard, with whom he had been 
associated in business for five years, which J. S. Shedlock 
made public in the “Athenzeeum” of London on August 1, 
1902. It runs as follows: 

Messrs. Clementi and Co., No. 26 Cheapside, London. 

Vienna, April 22d, 1807. 

Dear Collard: 

By a little management and without committing myself, I 
have at last made a complete conquest of the haughty 
beauty, Beethoven, who first began at public places to grin 
and coquet with me, which of course I took care not to 
discourage; then slid into familiar chat, till meeting him by 
chance one day in the street— “Where do you lodge?” says 
he; “I have not seen you this Jong while!” — upon which I 
gave him my address. Two days after I found on my table 
his card brought by himself, from the maid’s description of 
his lovely form. This will do, thought I. Three days after 
that he calls again, and finds me at home. Conceive then 
the mutual ecstasy of such a meeting! I took pretty good 
care to improve it to our house’s advantage, therefore, as 


soon as decency would allow, after praising very 
handsomely some of his compositions: “Are you engaged 
with any publisher in London?”— “No” says he. “Suppose, 
then, that you prefer me?”— “With all my heart.” “Done. 
What have you ready?”— “PlU bring you a list.” In short I 
agree with him to take in MSS. three quartets, a symphony, 
an overture and a concerto for the violin, which is 
beautiful, and which, at my request he will adapt for the 
pianoforte with and without additional keys; and a concerto 
for the pianoforte, for all which we are to pay him two 
hundred pounds sterling. The property, however, is only for 
the British Dominions. To-day sets off a courier for London 
through Russia, and he will bring over to you two or three 
of the mentioned articles. 

Remember that the violin concerto he will adapt himself 
and send it as soon as he can. 

The quartets, etc., you may get Cramer or some other 
very clever fellow to adapt for the Piano-forte. The 
symphony and the overture are wonderfully fine so that I 
think I have made a very good bargain. What do you think? 
I have likewise engaged him to compose two sonatas and a 
fantasia for the Piano-forte which he is to deliver to our 
house for sixty pounds sterling (mind I have treated for 
Pounds, not Guineas). In short he has promised to treat 
with no one but me for the British Dominions. 

In proportion as you receive his compositions you are to 
remit him the money; that is, he considers the whole as 
consisting of six articles, viz: three quartets, symphony, 
overture, Piano-forte concerto, violin concerto, and the 


adaptation of the said concerto, for which he is to receive 
£200. 

For three articles you'll remit £100 and so on in 
proportion. The agreement says also that as soon as you 
receive the compositions, you are to pay into the hands of 
Messrs. E. W. and E. Lee, the stated sum, who are to 
authorize Messrs. J. G. Schuller and Comp. in Vienna to pay 
to Mr. van Beethoven, the value of the said sum, according 
to the course of exchange, and the said Messrs. Schuller 
and Co. are to reimburse themselves on Messrs. R. W. and 
E. Lee. On account of the impediments by war, etc., I 
begged Beethoven to allow us 4 months (after the setting of 
his MSS.) to publish in. He said he would write to your 
house in French stating the time, for of course he sends 
them likewise to Paris, etc., etc., and they must appear on 
the same day. You are also by agreement to send Beethoven 
by a convenient opportunity, two sets of each of the new 
compositions you print of his.... Mr. van Beethoven says, 
you may publish the 3 articles he sends by this courier on 
the 1st of September, next. 

The closing of the contract with Clementi had been 
preceded by negotiations with Breitkopf and Hartel for the 
same compositions. On the same day that Clementi wrote 
to Collard he also wrote a letter to the Leipsic publishers in 
which he said that he had purchased the right of 
publication for the British Dominions in consequence of 
their letter of January 20th, in which they had said that 
because of the war they had declined Beethoven’s 
proposition. He also promised to ask Beethoven to treat 


with them for the German rights. (This fact is already 
known to the readers from the letters written by Beethoven 
to Breitkopf and Hartel dated September 3 and November 
18, 1806.) Count Gleichenstein witnessed the signing of the 
contract (which is in French), the substance of which is as 
follows: 

Beethoven grants Clementi the manuscripts of the works 
afterwards enumerated, with the right to publish them in 
Great Britain, but reserving the rights for other countries. 
The works are: three Quartets, one Symphony (“the fourth 
that he has composed”), the Overture to “Coriolan,” a 
Concerto for Violin and the arrangement of the same for 
Pianoforte “with additional notes.” 

Clementi is to pay for these works the equivalent of £200 
in Viennese funds at Schuller and Co.’s as soon as the 
arrival of the manuscripts is reported from London. If 
Beethoven cannot deliver all the compositions at once he is 
to be paid only in proportion. Beethoven engages to sell 
these works in Germany, France or elsewhere only on 
condition that they shall not be published until four months 
after they have been despatched to England. In the case of 
the Violin Concerto, the Symphony and the Overture, which 
have just been sent off, not until September 1, 1807. 
Beethoven also agrees to compose on the same terms, 
within a time not fixed, and at his own convenience, three 
Sonatas or two Sonatas and a Fantasia for Pianoforte with 
or without accompaniment, as he chooses, for which he is 
to be paid £60. Clementi engages to send Beethoven two 
copies of each work. The contract is executed in duplicate 


and signed at Vienna, April 20, 1807, by Clementi and 
Beethoven. 

The quartets, in parts, had been lent to Count Franz 
Brunswick and were still in Hungary, which gave occasion 
to one of Beethoven’s peculiarly whimsical and humorous 
epistles: 


The Famous Love-Letter Again 

To Count Franz von Brunswick: 

Dear, dear B! I have only to say to you that I came to a 
right satisfactory arrangement with Clementi. I shall 
receive 200 pounds Sterling — and besides I am privileged 
to sell the same works in Germany and France. He has also 
offered me other commissions — so that I am enabled to 
hope through them to achieve the dignity of a true artist 
while still young. J need, dear B, the Quartets. I have 
already asked your sister to write to you about them, it 
takes too long to copy them from my score — therefore 
make haste and send them direct to me by Letter Post. You 
Shall have them back in 4 or 5 days at the latest. I beg you 
urgently for them, since otherwise I might lose a great 
deal. 

If you can arrange it that the Hungarians want me to 
come for a few concerts, do it — you may have me for 200 
florins in gold — then I will bring my opera along. I will not 
get along with the princely rabble. 

Whenever WE (several) (amici) drink your wine, we drink 
you, i. e., we drink your health. Farewell — hurry — hurry 


— hurry and send me the quartets — otherwise you may 
embarrass me greatly. 

Schuppanzigh has married — it is said with One very like 
him. What a family???? 

Kiss your sister Therese, tell her I fear I shall become 
great without the help of a monument reared by her. Send 
me to-morrow the quartets — quar-tets — t-e-t-s. 

Your friend Beethoven. 

If an English publisher could afford to pay so high a price 
for the manuscripts of a German composer, why not a 
French one? So Beethoven reasoned, and, Bonn being then 
French, he wrote to Simrock proposing a contract like that 
made with Clementi. The letter, which was dictated and 
signed by Beethoven but written by another, expresses a 
desire to sell six new works to a publishing house in 
France, one in England and one in Vienna simultaneously, 
with the understanding that they are to appear only after a 
certain date. They are a symphony, an overture for Collin’s 
“Coriolan,” a violin concerto, 3 quartets, 1 concerto for the 
pianoforte, the violin concerto arranged for pianoforte 
“avec des notes additionelles.” The price, “very cheap,” is 
to be 1200 florins, Augsburg current. As regards the day of 
publication, he thinks he can fix the first of September of 
that year for the first three, and the first of October for the 
second three. 

Simrock answered that owing to unfavorable 
circumstances due to the war, all he could offer, in his “lean 
condition,” was 1600 livres. He also proposed that in case 
Beethoven found his offer fair, he should send the works 


without delay to Breuning. Simrock would at once pay 
Breuning 300 livres in cash and give him a bill of exchange 
for 1300 livres, payable in two years, provided nobody 
reprinted any of his works in France, he taking all 
measures to protect his property under the laws. 

A series of letters written from Baden and bearing dates 
in June and July, addressed to Gleichenstein, are of no 
special interest or importance except as they, when read 
together, establish beyond cavil that Beethoven made no 
journey to any distant watering-place during the time 
which they cover. By proving this they have a powerful 
bearing on the vexed question touching the true date of 
Beethoven’s famous love-letter supposed by Schindler to 
have been addressed to the young Countess Guicciardi. 
That it was written in 1806 or 1807 was long since made 
certain; and it was only in a mistaken deference to 
Beethoven’s “Evening, Monday, July 6” — which, if correct, 
would be decisive in favor of the latter year — that the 
letter was not inserted in its proper place as belonging to 
the year 1806. That this deference was a mistake, and that 
Beethoven should have written “July 7,” is made certain by 
Simrock’s letter, which, by determining the dates of the 
notes to Gleichenstein, affords positive evidence that the 
composer passed the months of June and July, 1807, in 
Baden. A cursory examination of the composer’s 
correspondence brings to light other similar mistakes. 
There is a letter to Breitkopf and Hartel with this date, 
“Wednesday, November 2, 1809” — Wednesday was the 1st; 
a letter to Countess Erdody has “29 February, 1815” — in 


that year February had but 28 days; and a letter to 
Zmeskall is dated “Wednesday, July 3rd, 1817” — July 3rd 
that year falling on a Thursday. Referring the reader to 
what has appeared in a previous chapter, for the letter and 
a complete discussion of the question of its date, it need 
only be added here, that it was, beyond a doubt, written 
from some Hungarian watering-place (as Schindler says), 
where Beethoven tarried for a time after his visit to 
Brunswick and before that to Prince Lichnowsky. This fact 
being established, it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that it was not written to Julia Guicciardi — already nearly 
three years the wife of Gallenberg — nor to Therese 
Malfatti — then a girl but thirteen or at most fourteen years 
— nor, in short, to any person whose name has ever been 
given by biographer or novelist as among the objects of 
Beethoven’s fleeting passions. Thus we are led to the 
obvious and rational conclusion, that a mutual appreciation 
had grown up between the composer and some lady not yet 
known; that there were obstacles to marriage just now 
insuperable, but not of such a nature as to forbid the 
expectation of conquering them in the future; and that — in 
1807 as in 1806 — they were happy in their love and 
looking forward with hope. 

The following letter to Prince Esterhazy, dated July 26, 
belongs to the same period and refers to the composition of 
the Mass in C: 

Most Serene, most Gracious Prince! 

Having been told that you, my Prince, have asked 
concerning the mass which you commissioned me to write 


for you, I take the liberty, my Serene Prince, to inform you 
that you shall receive the same at the latest by the 20th of 
the month of August — which will leave plenty of time to 
have it performed on the name-day of her Serene Highness, 
the Princess — an extraordinarily favorable offer which I 
received from London when I had the misfortune to make a 
failure of my benefit at the theatre, which made me grasp 
the need with joy, retarded the completion of the mass, 
much as I wished, Serene Prince, to appear with it before 
you, and to this was added an illness of the head, which at 
first permitted me to work not at all and now but little; 
since everything is so eagerly interpreted against me, I 
inclose a letter from my physician — may I add that I shall 
give the mass into your hands with great fear since you, 
Serene Highness, are accustomed to have the inimitable 
masterpieces of the great Haydn performed for you. 

Composition of the Mass in C 

At the end of July, Beethoven removed from Baden to 
Heiligenstadt, devoting his time there to the C minor 
Symphony and the Mass in C. One of Czerny’s notes relates 
to the mass: 

Once when he (Beethoven) was walking in the country 
with the Countess Erdody and other ladies, they heard 
some village musicians and laughed at some false notes 
which they played, especially the violoncellist, who, 
fumbling for the C major chord, produced something like 
the following: 


Beethoven used this figure for the “Credo” of his first 
mass, which he chanced to be composing at the time. 


The name-day of Princess Esterhazy, née Princess Marie 
von Liechtenstein, for which Beethoven promises in the 
letter above given to have the Mass ready, was the 8th of 
September. In the years when this date did not fall upon a 
Sunday it was the custom at Eisenstadt to celebrate it on 
the first Sunday following. In 1807 the 8th fell on a Tuesday 
and the first performance of Beethoven’s Mass, therefore, 
took place on the 13th. Haydn, as Pohl informs us, had 
written his masses for this day and had gone to Eisenstadt 
from Vienna to conduct their performance. So Beethoven 
now; who seems to have had his troubles with the singers 
here as in Vienna, if one may found such an opinion upon 
an energetic note of Prince Esterhazy copied and printed 
by Pohl. In this note, which is dated September 12, 1807, 
the Prince calls upon his vice-chapelmaster, Johann Fuchs, 
to explain why the singers in his employ were not always on 
hand at his musical affairs. He had heard on that day with 
displeasure that at the rehearsal of Beethoven’s Mass only 
one of the five contraltos was present, and he stringently 
commanded all the singers and instrumentalists in his 
service to be on hand at the performance of the mass on 
the following day. 

Ill Feeling between Beethoven and Hummel 

The Mass was produced on the next day — the 13th. “It 
was the custom at this court,” says Schindler, 


that after the religious service the local as well as foreign 
musical notabilities met in the chambers of the Prince for 
the purpose of conversing with him about the works which 
had been performed. When Beethoven entered the room, 
the Prince turned to him with the question: “But, my dear 
Beethoven, what is this that you have done again?” The 
impression made by this singular question, which was 
probably followed by other critical remarks, was the more 
painful on our artist because he saw the chapelmaster 
standing near the Prince laugh. Thinking that he was being 
ridiculed, nothing could keep him at the place where his 
work had been so misunderstood and besides, as he 
thought, where a brother in art had rejoiced over his 
discomfiture. He left Eisenstadt the same day. 

The laughing chapelmaster was J. N. Hummel, who had 
been called to the post in 1804 in place of Haydn, recently 
pensioned because of his infirmities, due to old age. 
Schindler continues: 

Thence dates the falling-out with Hummel, between 
whom and Beethoven there never existed a real intimate 
friendship. Unfortunately they never came to an 
explanation which might have disclosed that the unlucky 
laugh was not directed at Beethoven, but at the singular 
manner in which the Prince had criticized the mass (in 
which there is still much that might be complained of). But 
there were other things which fed the hate of Beethoven. 
One of these was that the two had an inclination for the 
same girl; the other, the tendency which Hummel had first 
introduced not only in pianoforte playing but also 


composition.... Not until the last days of Beethoven, post tot 
discrimina rerum, was the cloud which had settled between 
the two artists dispelled. 

In the earlier editions of his book, Schindler gives a still 
gloomier tinge to the story: 

His hatred of Hummel because of this (the laugh after 
the mass) was so deeply rooted that I know of no second 
one like it in his entire history. After the lapse of 14 years 
he told me the story with a bitterness as if it had happened 
the day before. But this dark cloud was dissipated by the 
strength of his spirit, and this would have happened much 
earlier had Hummel approached him in a friendly manner 
instead of always holding himself aloof. 

That Schindler heard Beethoven speak of the occurrence 
in Eisenstadt, fourteen years thereafter, with “great 
bitterness” is not to be doubted; but this does not prove the 
existence of so lasting and deep a hatred towards Hummel 
as is asserted. That he was dissatisfied with Hummel’s later 
course as pianist and composer is most probable, and 
hardly needs Schindler’s testimony; but it is not so with 
other statements of his; and facts have come to light since 
his book appeared (1840) which he could not well have 
known, but which leave little doubt that he was greatly 
mistaken in his view of the relations between the two men. 
That something very like an “intimate friendship” had 
characterized their intercourse, the reader already knows; 
and that, three or four years later, they were again friendly, 
if not intimate, will in due time appear. As to the girl whom 
both loved, but who favored Hummel, if Schindler refers to 


the sister of Rockel — afterwards the wife of Hummel — it 
is known from Rockel himself that there is nothing in the 
story. If, on the other hand, he had in mind a ludicrous 
anecdote — not quite fit to be printed — the “wife of a 
citizen,” who plays the third röle in the comedy, was not of 
such a character as to cause any lasting ill blood between 
the rivals for her passing favor. 

In short, while we accept the Eisenstadt anecdote, as 
being originally derived from Beethoven himself, we must 
view all that Schindler adds in connection with it with a 
certain amount of distrust and doubt — if not reject it 
altogether — as a new illustration of his proneness to 
accept without examination old impressions for established 
facts. 

This year is remarkable not only in Beethoven's life, but 
in the history of music, as that in which was completed the 
C minor Symphony. This wondrous work was no sudden 
inspiration. Themes for the Allegro, Andante and Scherzo 
are found in sketchbooks belonging, at the very latest, to 
the years 1800 and 1801. There are studies also preserved, 
which show that Beethoven wrought upon it while engaged 
on “Fidelio” and the Pianoforte Concerto in G — that is, in 
1804-6, when, as before noted, he laid it aside for the 
composition of the fourth, in B-flat major. That is all that is 
known of the rise and progress of this famous symphony, 
except that it was completed this year in the composer’s 
favorite haunts about Heiligenstadt. 

In the “Journal des Luxus” of January, 1808, there 
appeared a letter in which it was stated that “Beethoven’s 


opera ‘Fidelio,’ which despite all contradictory reports has 
extraordinary beauties, is to be performed in Prague in the 
near future with a new overture.” The composer was also 
said to have “already begun a second mass.” Of this mass 
we hear nothing more, but there was a foundation of fact in 
the other item of news. Guardasoni had for some time kept 
alive the Italian opera in Prague, only because his contract 
required it. It had sunk so low in the esteem of the public, 
that performances were actually given to audiences of less 
than twenty persons in the parterre — the boxes and 
galleries being empty in proportion. That manager died 
early in 1806, and the Bohemian States immediately raised 
Carl Liebich from his position of stage-manager of the 
German drama to that of General Director, with 
instructions to dismiss the Italian and engage a German 
operatic company. Such a change required time; and not 
until April 24th, 1807, did the Italians make their last 
appearance, selecting for the occasion Mozart’s “Clemenza 
di Tito” — originally composed for that stage. On the 2d of 
May the new German opera opened with Cherubini’s 
“Faniska.” 

Beethoven, in view of his relations to the Bohemian 
nobles, naturally expected, and seems to have had the 
promise, that his “Fidelio” should be brought out there as 
well as its rival, and, as Seyfried expresses it, “planned a 
new and less difficult overture for the Prague theatre.” This 
was the composition published in 1832 with the title: 
“Overture in C, composed in the year 1805, for the opera 
‘Leonore’ by Ludwig van Beethoven” — an erroneous date, 


which continued current and unchallenged for nearly forty 
years. Schindler’s story — that it was tried at Prince 
Lichnowsky’s and laid aside as inadequate to the subject — 
was therefore based on misinformation; but that it was 
played either at Lichnowsky’s or Lobkowitz’s is very 
probable, and, if so, it may well have made but a tame and 
feeble impression on auditors who had heard the glorious 
“Leonore” Overture the year before. A tragical and 
lamentable consequence of establishing the true date of O 
— of the discovery that the supposed No. I is really No. III 
of the “Leonore-Fidelio” overtures — is this; that so much 
eloquent dissertation on the astonishing development of 
Beethoven’s powers as exhibited in his progress from No. I 
to No. III, has lost its basis, and all the fine writing on this 
topic is, at a blow, made ridiculous and absurd! As to the 
performance of “Fidelio” at Prague, Beethoven was 
disappointed. It was not given. Another paragraph from the 
“Journal des Luxus, etc.” (November, 1806) gives the only 
satisfactory notice, known to us, of the origin of one of 
Beethoven’s minor but well-known compositions. 

“In Questa Tomba Oscura” 

A bit of musical pleasantry (says the journal last 
mentioned) recently gave rise to a competition amongst a 
number of famous composers. Countess Rzewuska 
improvised an aria at the pianoforte; the poet Carpani at 
once improvised a text for it. He imagined a lover who had 
died of grief because of the indifference of his ladylove; 
she, repenting of her hard-heartedness, bedews the grave; 
and now the shade calls to her: 


In questa tomba oscura Lasciami riposar; Quando viveva, 
ingrata, Dovevi a me pensar. 

Lascia che l’ombra ignude Godansi pace almen, E non 
bagnar mie ceneri D’inutile velen. 

These words have been set by Paér, Salieri, Weigl, 
Zingarelli, Cherubini, Asioli and other great masters and 
amateurs. Zingarelli alone provided ten compositions of 
them; in all about fifty have been collected and the poet 
purposes to give them to the public in a volume. 

The number of the compositions was increased to sixty- 
three, and they were published in 1808, the last (No. 63) 
being by Beethoven. This was by no means considered the 
best at the time, although it alone now survives. 

The Publications of the Year 1807 

Though disappointed in December, as he had been in 
March, in the hope of obtaining the use of a theatre for a 
concert, Beethoven was not thereby prevented from coming 
prominently before the public as composer and director. It 
was on this wise: The want of better opportunities to hear 
good symphony music well performed, than Schuppanzigh’s 
Concerts — which were also confined to the summer 
months — and the occasional hastily arranged “Academies” 
of composers and virtuosos, afforded, induced a number of 
music-lovers early in the winter to form an institute under 
the modest title: “Concert of Music-Lovers” (Liebhaber- 
Concert). Says the “Wiener Vaterlandische Blatter” of May 
27, 1808: “An orchestra was organized, whose members 
were chosen from the best of the local music-lovers 
(dilettanti). A few wind-instruments only — French horns, 


trumpets, etc., were drafted from the Vienna theatres.... 
The audiences were composed exclusively of the nobility of 
the town and foreigners of note, and among these classes 
the preference was given to the cognoscenti and 
amateurs.” The hall “zur Mehlgrube,” which was first 
engaged, proved to be too small, and the concerts were 
transferred to the hall of the University, where “in twenty 
meetings symphonies, overtures, concertos and vocal 
pieces were performed zealously and affectionately and 
received with general approval.” “Banker Haring was a 
director in the earlier concerts but gave way to Clement 
‘because of disagreements.’” The works of Beethoven 
reported as having been performed in these concerts, are 
the Symphony in D (in the first concert), the overture to 
“Prometheus” in November, the “Eroica” Symphony and 
“Coriolan” Overture in December, and about New Year the 
Fourth Symphony in B-flat, which also on the 15th of 
November had been played in the Burgtheater at a concert 
for the public charities. Most, if not all of these works were 
directed by their composer. The works ascertained as 
belonging to this year are: (1) The transcription of the 
Violin Concerto for Pianoforte, made (as Clementi’s letter 
to Collard says) at Clementi’s request; (2) the overture to 
“Coriolan”; (3) the Mass in C; (4) the so-called “Leonore” 
Overture, No. 1, published as O; (5) the Symphony in C 
minor; (6) the Arietta, “In questa tomba.” The original 
publications of the year were few, viz., (1) “LIV® Sonata” for 
Pianoforte, O, dedicated to Count Brunswick, advertised in 
the “Wiener Zeitung” of February 18, by the Kunst- und 


Industrie-Comptoir; (2) Thirty-two Variations in C minor, 
advertised by the same firm on April 29; (3) Concerto 
concertant for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, O, 
dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz, advertised in the “Wiener 
Zeitung” on July 1. 

The following advertisements are evidence of the great 
and increasing popularity of Beethoven’s name: On March 
21, Traeg announces 12 Ecossaises and 12 Waltzes for two 
violins and bass (2 flutes, 2 horns ad lib.); also for 
pianoforte; other works are being arranged; on April 20, 
the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir announces an 
arrangement of the “Eroica” Symphony for pianoforte, 
violin, viola and violoncello; on May 27 (Artaria), a Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Violoncello, O, transcribed from O; on 
June 13 (Traeg), the Symphony in D major arranged by Ries 
as a Quintet with double-bass, flute, 2 horns ad lib.; on 
September 12 (the Chemical Printing Works), a Polonaise, 
O, for two violins and for violin and guitar. 


Chapter VII 


The Year 1808 — Beethoven’s Brother Johann — Plans for New Operas — The 
“Pastoral Symphony” and “Choral Fantasia” — A Call to Cassel — Appreciation 
in Vienna. 


Slanders against Johann van Beethoven 

The history of the year 1808 must be preceded by the 
following letter to Gleichenstein: 

Dear good Gleichenstein: 

Please be so kind as to give this to the copyist to-morrow 
— it concerns the symphony as you see — in case he is not 
through with the quartet to-morrow, take it away and 
deliver it at the Industriecomptoir.... You may say to my 
brother that I shall certainly not write to him again. I know 
the cause, it is this, because he has lent me money and 
spent some on my account he is already concerned, I know 
my brothers, since I cannot yet pay it back to him, and the 
other probably who is filled with the spirit of revenge 
against me and him too — it were best if I were to collect 
the whole 1500 florins (from the Industriecomptoir) and 
pay him with it, then the matter will be at an end — heaven 
forefend that I should be obliged to receive benefactions 
from my brothers. 

Beethoven. 

Of all the known letters of Beethoven, perhaps no one is 
so much to be regretted as this, written near the end of 
1807, just when the contracts with the Kunst- und 
Industrie-Comptoir, and Simrock — he had received 
nothing as yet on the Clementi contract — made his 
pecuniary resources abundant, doubtless increased by a 
handsome honorarium out of the receipts of the Liebhaber 
Concerts. True, the letter was intended for Gleichenstein’s 
eye alone; still it is sad to know that even in a moment of 
spleen or anger and in the privacy of intimate friendship, 


the great master could so far forget his own dignity, and 
write thus abusively of his brother Johann, whose claim was 
just and whose future career was dependent upon its 
payment at this time. 

The case, in few words, was this: — Eleonore Ordley, sole 
heir of her sister, Theresia Tiller, was, in the autumn of 
1807, seeking a purchaser for the house and “registered 
apothecary shop” which, until 1872, still existed directly 
between the market-place and the bridge at Linz on the 
Danube, and was willing to dispose of them on such terms 
of payment, as to render it possible even for Johann van 
Beethoven with his slender means to become their owner. 
“I know my brothers,” writes Beethoven. His brothers also 
knew him; and Johann had every reason to fear that if he 
did not secure his debt now when his brother’s means were 
abundant, he might at the crisis of his negotiation find 
himself penniless. His demand was too just to be resisted 
and Gleichenstein evidently drew the money from the 
Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir and paid it; for on the 13th 
of March, 1808, the contract of sale was signed at Vienna. 
By the terms of the contract which fixed the price at 25,000 
florins, the vendee agreed to assume incumbrances on the 
property amounting to 12,600 florins, pay 10,400 florins in 
cash and 5% interest on 2,000 florins to the vendor during 
her life, and to be in Linz and take possession of the 
property on or before March 20, i. e., within a week after 
the signing of the contract. 

The expenses incurred in the negotiations, in his journey 
to Linz, and in taking possession, left the indigent 


purchaser barely funds sufficient to make his first payment 
and ratify the contract; in fact, he had only 300 florins left. 
The profits of his shop and the rents of his house were so 
small, that Johann was almost at his wit’s end how to meet 
his next engagements. He sold the iron gratings of the 
windows — but they produced too little to carry him 
through. It was a comical piece of good luck for him that 
the jars and pots upon his shelves were of pure, solid 
English tin — a metal which Napoleon’s non-intercourse 
decrees fulminated against England had just then raised 
enormously in price. The cunning apothecary sold his tin, 
furnished his shop with earthenware, and met his payments 
with the profits of the transaction. But it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good; the reverses of the Austrian arms 
in April, 1809, opened the road for the French armies to 
Linz, and gave Apothecary Beethoven an opportunity to 
make large contracts for the supply of medicines to the 
enemy’s commissariat, which not only relieved him in his 
present necessities but laid the foundation for his 
subsequent moderate fortune. 


This concise record of facts effectually disposes of the 
current errors, which are, first: that about 1802-3 
Beethoven established his brother in Linz as apothecary, 
advancing to him the necessary capital; second: that, 
through his personal influence, he obtained for Johann 
profitable contracts with the Austrian Commissariat for 
medicines — which contracts were the basis of his 
subsequent prosperity; third: that consequently, in 


obtaining monies from his brother, Beethoven was only 
sharing in the profits on capital furnished by himself; and, 
fourth: that hence, Johann’s urgent request for payment in 
1807 was an exhibition of vile selfishness and base 
ingratitude! All this is the exact reverse of the truth. 

No other performances of Beethoven’s works at the 
Liebhaber Concerts, than those before enumerated, are 
reported; perhaps none were given, for reasons indicated in 
a letter from Stephan von Breuning to Wegeler, written in 
March, 1808: “Beethoven came near losing a finger by a 
Panaritium [felon], but he is again in good health. He 
escaped a great misfortune, which, added to his deafness, 
would have completely ruined his good humor, which, as it 
is, is of rare occurrence.” 

The series of concerts closed with the famous one of 
March 27th, at which in honor of Haydn, whose 76th 
birthday fell on the 31st, his “Creation” with Carpani’s 
Italian text was given. It is pleasant to know that Beethoven 
was one of those who, “with members of the high nobility,” 
stood at the door of the hall of the university to receive the 
venerable guest on his arrival there in Prince Esterhazy’s 
coach, and who accompanied him as “sitting in an armchair 
he was carried, lifted high, and on his entrance into the hall 
was received with the sound of trumpets and drums by the 
numerous gathering and greeted with joyous shouts of 
‘Long live Haydn!’” 

Some pains have been taken in other chapters to show 
that the want of taste and appreciation so often alleged for 
the works of Beethoven at Vienna is a mistake. On the 


contrary, generally in the concerts of those years, whenever 
an orchestra equal to the task was engaged, few as his 
published orchestral compositions then were, they are as 
often to be found on the programmes as those of Mozart or 
even Haydn; none were more likely to fill the house. Thus, 
immediately after the close of the Liebhaber Concerts, 
Sebastian Meier’s annual benefit in the Theater-an-der- 
Wien opened with the “Sinfonia Eroica.” This was on 
Monday evening, April 11. Two days after (13th) the 
Charity Institute’s Concert in the Burg Theatre offered a 
programme of six numbers; No. 1 was Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony in B-flat; No. 5, one of his Pianoforte Concertos, 
played by Friedrich Stein; and No. 6, the “Coriolan” 
Overture — all directed by the composer; and, at a benefit 
concert in May, in the Augartensaal, occurred the first 
known public performance of the Triple Concerto, O. 

Rust’s Meetings with the Composer 

The once famous musical wonder-child, Wilhelm Rust, of 
Dessau, at the time a young man of some twenty-two years, 
had come to Vienna in 1807, and was now supporting 
himself by giving “children instructions in reading and 
elementary natural science.” In a letter to his “best sister, 
Jette,” dated Haking (a village near Vienna), July 9, 1808, 
he wrote of Beethoven. 

You want much to hear something about Beethoven; 
unfortunately I must say first of all that it has not been 
possible for me to get intimately acquainted with him. What 
else I know I will tell you now: He is as original and 
singular as a man as are his compositions. On the other 


hand he is also very childlike and certainly very sincere. He 
is a great lover of truth and in this goes too far very often; 
for he never flatters and therefore makes many enemies. A 
good fellow played for him, and when he was finished 
Beethoven said to him: “You will have to play a long time 
before you will realize that you can do nothing.” I do not 
know whether you heard that I also played for him. He 
praised my playing, particularly in the Bach fugue, and 
said: “You play that well,” which is much for him. Still he 
could not omit calling my attention to two mistakes. In a 
Scherzo I had not played the notes crisply enough and at 
another time I had struck one note twice instead of binding 
it. He must be unable to endure the French; for once when 
Prince Lichnowsky had some French guests, he asked 
Beethoven, who was also with him, to play for them as they 
had requested; but he refused and said he would not play 
for Frenchmen. In consequence he and Lichnowsky had a 
falling out. 

Once I met him at a restaurant where he sat with a few 
acquaintances. He berated Vienna soundly and the decay of 
its music. In this he is certainly right, and I was glad to 
hear his judgment, which confirmed mine. Last winter I 
frequently attended the Liebhaber Concerts, the first of 
which under Beethoven’s direction were very beautiful; but 
after he retired they became so poor that there was not one 
in which something was not bungled.... 

It is very possible that Beethoven will leave Vienna; at 
any rate he has frequently spoken of doing so and said: 
“They are forcing me to it.” He also asked me once how the 


orchestras were in the North. You wanted to know if any 
new sonatas by him have been published. His last works 
were symphonies and he is now writing an opera, which is 
the reason why I cannot go to him any more. Last year he 
composed a piece which I have not heard and an overture 
“Coriolan” which is extraordinarily beautiful. Perhaps you 
have had an opportunity to hear it in Berlin. The theme and 
variations in C minor which you refer to I also have; it is 
very beautiful, etc. 


In December Rust, writing to his brother Carl, was 
obliged to correct what he had said about Beethoven’s new 
opera; “All new products which have appeared here are 
more or less mediocre except those of Beethoven. I think I 
have written you that he has not yet begun his new opera. I 
have not yet heard his first opera; it has not been 
performed since I have been here.” These last sentences of 
Rust remind us of the once current notion that disgust and 
disappointment at the (assumed) failure of “Fidelio” 
prevented Beethoven from ever undertaking’ the 
composition of another opera. The error was long since 
exploded, and, indeed, amply refuted by his proposition to 
the “princely theatre rabble” for a permanent engagement. 
It is now universally known how earnestly Beethoven all his 
life long sought a satisfactory text for an opera or an 
oratorio; his friends always knew it; and his essays in vocal 
composition had, in spite of the critics, so favorably 
impressed them and the dramatic writers of the day, that 
all were eager to serve him. 


Thus Schindler writes to Gleichenstein from Gratz, on 
March 19, 1807: “Speak at once to our friend Beethoven 
and particularly with the worthy Breuning, and learn if 
Beethoven has a mind to set a comic opera to music. I have 
read it, and found it varied in situation, beautiful in 
diction.” Nothing came of this. 

A somewhat more promising offer came from another 
quarter, but also without result. The celebrated Orientalist, 
Hammer-Purgstall, had just returned from the East to 
Vienna. Although but thirty-three years of age, he was 
already famous, and his translations and other writings 
were the talk of the day. An autograph note by Beethoven 
without address or date, preserved in the Petter Collection, 
was evidently written to him: 

Almost put to shame by your courtesy and kindness in 
communicating your still unknown literary treasures in 
manuscript, I thank you heartily while returning the opera 
texts; overwhelmed in my artistic calling it is impossible for 
me just now to go into details about the Indian opera 
particularly, as soon as time permits I shall visit you in 
order to discuss this subject as well as the oratorio, “The 
Deluge,” with you. 

No oratorio on the subject of the deluge appears in the 
catalogue of Hammer-Purgstall’s works. 


An Operatic “Macbeth” in Contemplation 

The new directors of the theatres began their operatic 
performances at the Karnthnerthor January 1 and 2, and at 
the Burg January 4, 1807, with Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 


Tauris.” It was new to Collin and awakened in his mind new 
ideas of the ancient tragedy, which he determined to 
embody in a text for a musical drama in oratorio form. 
According to his biographer, Laban, he projected one on 
the Liberation of Jerusalem, to offer to Beethoven for 
setting; but it was never finished. Another essay in the field 
of musical drama was a “Macbeth,” after Shakespeare, also 
left unfinished in the middle of the second act, “because it 
threatened to become too gloomy.” He carried to 
completion a grand opera libretto, “Bradamante,” for which 
he had an unusual predilection. It also was offered to 
Beethoven, but “seemed too venturesome” to him in 
respect of its use of the supernatural; there were probably 
other reasons why it did not appeal to him. “And so it 
happened that although at a later period Beethoven wanted 
to undertake its composition, Collin gave the book to 
Reichardt, who set it to music during his sojourn in Vienna 
in 1808.” 

A writer in Cotta’s “Morgenblatt” remarks: “The clever 
Beethoven has a notion to compose Goethe’s ‘Faust’ as 
soon as he has found somebody who will adapt it for the 
stage for him.” Nottebohm (“Zweite Beethoveniana,” et 
seq.) says that the first act of Collin’s “Macbeth” was 
printed in 1809 and must have been written in 1808 at the 
latest. He also prints a sketch showing that Beethoven had 
begun its composition. The “Macbeth” project therefore 
preceded the negotiations about “Bradamante.” Collin’s 
opera begins, like Shakespeare’s, with the witches’ scene, 
and the sketch referred to is preceded by the directions: 


“Overture Macbeth falls immediately into the chorus of 
witches.” 

The consequence of Beethoven’s fastidiousness and 
indecision was that on removing again to Heiligenstadt for 
the summer, he had no text for a vocal composition and 
devoted his time and energies to an instrumental 
composition — the “Sinfonia Pastorale.” 

Those who think programme music for the orchestra is a 
recent invention, and they who suppose the “Pastoral” 
Symphony to be an original attempt to portray nature in 
music, are alike mistaken. It was never so much the 
ambition of Beethoven to invent new forms of musical 
works, as to surpass his contemporaries in the use of those 
already existing. There were few great battles in those 
stormy years, that were not fought over again by 
orchestras, military bands, organs and pianofortes; and 
pages might be filled with a catalogue of programme music, 
long since dead, buried and forgotten. 

A remark of Ries, confirmed by other testimony, as well 
as by the form and substance of many of his master’s 
works, if already quoted, will bear repetition: “Beethoven in 
composing his pieces often thought of a particular thing, 
although he frequently laughed at musical paintings and 
scolded particularly about trivialities of this sort. Haydn’s 
‘Creation’ and “The Seasons’ were frequently ridiculed, 
though Beethoven never failed to recognize Haydn’s high 
deserts,” etc. But Beethoven himself did not disdain 
occasionally to introduce imitations into his works. The 
difference between him and others in this regard was this: 


they undertook to give musical imitations of things 
essentially unmusical — he never. 

On a bright, sunny day in April, 1823, Beethoven took 
Schindler for a long ramble through the scenes in which he 
had composed his Fifth and Sixth symphonies. Schindler 
writes: 

After we had looked at the bath-house and its adjacent 
garden at Heiligenstadt and he had given expression to 
many agreeable recollections touching his creations, we 
continued our walk towards the Kahlenberg in the direction 
past Grinzing [?]. Passing through the pleasant meadow- 
valley between Heiligenstadt and the latter village, which is 
traversed by a gently murmuring brook which hurries down 
from a near-by mountain and is bordered with high elms, 
Beethoven repeatedly stopped and let his glances roam, full 
of happiness, over the glorious landscape. Then seating 
himself on the turf and leaning against an elm, Beethoven 
asked me if there were any yellowhammers to be heard in 
the trees around us. But all was still. He then said: “Here I 
composed the ‘Scene by the Brook’ and the yellowhammers 
up there, the quails, nightingales and cuckoos round about, 
composed with me.” To my question why he had not also 
put the yellowhammers into the scene, he drew out his 
sketchbook and wrote: 


“That’s the composer up there,” he remarked, “hasn’t 
she a more important röle to play than the others? They are 
meant only for a joke.” And really the entrance of this 
figure in G major gives the tone-picture a new charm. 


Speaking now of the whole work and its parts, Beethoven 
said that the melody of this variation from the species of 
the yellowhammers was pretty plainly imitated in the scale 
written down in Andante rhythm and the same pitch. As a 
reason for not having mentioned this fellow-composer he 
said that had he printed the name it would only have served 
to increase the number of ill-natured interpretations of the 
movement which has made the introduction of the work 
difficult not only in Vienna but also in other places. Not 
infrequently the symphony, because of its second 
movement, had been declared to be child’s play. In some 
places it shared the fate of the “Eroica.” 

Jokes in the “Pastoral Symphony” 

Equally interesting, valuable and grateful is Schindler’s 
account of the origin of Beethoven’s “Merrymaking of the 
Countryfolk” in this symphony. Somewhat curtailed it is 
this: 

There are facts to tell us of how particular was the 
interest which Beethoven took in Austrian dance-music. 
Until his arrival in Vienna (1792), according to his own 
statement, he had not become acquainted with any 
folkmusic except that of the mountains, with its strange 
and peculiar rhythms. How much attention he afterwards 
bestowed on dance-music is proved by the catalogue of his 
works. He even made essays in Austrian dance-music, but 
the players refused to grant Austrian citizenship to these 
efforts. The last effort dates from 1819 and, strangely 
enough, falls in the middle of his work on the “Missa 
Solemnis.” In the tavern “To the Three Ravens” in the 


vordern Brühl near Mödling there had played a band of 
seven men. This band was one of the first that gave the 
young musician from the Rhine an opportunity to hear the 
national tunes of his new home in an unadulterated form. 
Beethoven made the acquaintance of the musicians and 
composed several sets of Ländler and other dances for 
them. In the year mentioned (1819), he had again complied 
with the wishes of the band. I was present when the new 
opus was handed to the leader of the company. The master 
in high good humor remarked that he had so arranged the 
dances that one musician after the other might put down 
his instrument at intervals and take a rest, or even a nap. 
After the leader had gone away full of joy because of the 
present of the famous composer, Beethoven asked me if I 
had not observed how village musicians often played in 
their sleep, occasionally letting their instruments fall and 
remaining entirely quiet, then awaking with a start, 
throwing in a few vigorous blows or strokes at a venture, 
but generally in the right key, and then falling asleep again; 
he had tried to copy these poor people in his “Pastoral” 
symphony. Now, reader, take up the score and see the 
arrangement on pages 106, 107, 108 and 109. Note the 
stereotyped accompaniment figure of the two violins on 
page 105 and the following; note the sleep-drunken second 
bassoon with his repetition of a few tones, while contra- 
bass, violoncello and viola keep quiet; on page 108 we see 
the viola wake up and apparently awaken the violoncello — 
and the second horn also sounds three notes, but at once 
sinks into silence again. At length contra-bass and the two 


bassoons gather themselves together for a new effort and 
the clarinet has time to take a rest. Moreover, the Allegro 
in 2-4 time on page 110 is based in form and character on 
the old-time Austrian dances. There were dances in which 
3-4 time gave way suddenly to 2-4. As late as the third 
decade of the nineteenth century I myself saw such dances 
executed in forest villages only a few hours distant from the 
metropolis — Laab, Kaltenleutgeben and Gaden. 

The subject of Beethoven’s imitations, even in play, are 
therefore musical, not incongruous; and in his “Portrait 
musical de la Nature” are so suggestive as to aid and 
intensify the “expression of feelings,” which was his 
professed aim. 

Count Oppersdorff and the Fourth Symphony 

Beethoven wrote to Count Oppersdorff on November 1: 

You will view me in a false light, but necessity compelled 
me to sell the symphony which was written for you and also 
another to someone else — but be assured that you shall 
soon receive the one intended for you soon.... I live right 
under Prince Lichnowsky, in case you ever make me a visit 
in Vienna, at Countess Erdody’s. My circumstances are 
improving — without the help of persons who wish to treat 
their friends with a threshing. I have also been called to be 
Chapelmaster to the King of Westphalia, and it is easily 
possible that I shall accept the call. 

Such an apology for not having dedicated the promised 
Symphony to Oppersdorff, and the promise soon to supply 
its place with another, are ample testimony that the 
relations between the composer and that nobleman were of 


a Character well worth the trouble of investigation by any 
one who has the opportunity to make it. Whatever 
information can be obtained upon this matter will be new. 


The allusion in the above letter to Lichnowsky’s lodging 
renders it certain that the Prince had made no recent 
change. Now Carl Czerny writes to Ferdinand Luib (May 
28, 1852): “About 1804, he (Beethoven) already lived on the 
Molkerbastei in the vicinity of Prince Lichnowsky, who lived 
in the house (now demolished) over the Schottenthor. In 
the years 1806-7-8-9, he certainly lived on the Molkerbastei 
with Pasqualati, and, as I believe, for a time hard by. It is 
thus ascertained, that, on returning from Heiligenstadt at 
the close of the summer, 1808, Beethoven left the rooms 
which he had now occupied for four years, for others in the 
house (now demolished) over the Schottenthor.” In his 
words: “persons who wish to treat their friends with a 
threshing,” he doubtless refers to Lichnowsky. Now, it is 
hardly conceivable that he should have taken up his abode 
in the very house in part occupied by the Prince, unless at 
the time they had been, ostensibly at least, on amicable 
terms. It has been seen that the old quarrel of 1806 was so 
far made up, as to admit of the loan by the composer to 
Lichnowsky of the “Coriolan” overture in manuscript. There 
must have been, therefore, some new and very recent 
outbreak between them. But here again, doubtless through 
the good offices of the motherly Princess Christine, all 
difficulties between them were soon adjusted. 


The circumstance that the composer’s new apartments 
were in the lodging of Count Peter Erdody strongly 
suggests the probability that his great intimacy with the 
Countess dates from the time when he became her near 
neighbor upon his moving into the Pasqualati house four 
years before. 

The close of the letter to Oppersdorff contains the 
earliest discovered allusion to one of the most singular 
events in Beethoven’s life. In the autumn of 1807, Jerome 
Bonaparte, the Corsican lawyer’s youngest son, who had 
spent his boyhood and youth mostly at sea, and had not yet 
completed his 23d year, found himself at Cassel, bearing 
the pompous title of “King of Westphalia.” What could have 
induced this half-educated, frivolous, prodigal and 
effeminate young satrap and sybarite to sanction an 
invitation to his court of the composer most distinguished 
since Handel for his masculine vigor and manly 
independence in his art, is one of those small mysteries 
which seem impenetrable. The precise time when, and by 
what agency this call was communicated to Beethoven are 
alike unknown; we only know that before the first of 
November, 1808, “Beethoven received the same through 
the High Chamberlain of the King of Westphalia, Count 
Truchsess-Waldburg, that it was to the office of first 
Chapelmaster”; and that it led to events, which will be 
noticed hereafter. The lists of “Arrivals in Vienna” during 
this season contain the names of several old and new 
friends of Beethoven, the dates of whose arrival avail in 


some instances to correct certain current errors. The 
following seem worth copying: 

June 1, Joseph Linke, musician, from Breslau; June 23, 
Count von Brunswick, comes from Pressburg; July 2, 
Dominik Dragonetti, musician, from Venice [London], 
comes from Trieste; July 10, Alexander Macco, painter of 
Anspach, comes from Munich; July 11, Count 
Rasoumowsky, comes from Carlsbad; August 27, Herr 
Ferdinand Ries, musical composer of Bonn; Nov. 24, Joh. 
Fried. Reichardt, Chapelmaster of Hesse-Cassel. 


Founding of the Rasoumowsky Quartet 

In the carefully considered “Ubersicht des 
gegenwartigen Zustandes der Tonkunst in Wien” of the 
“Vaterlandische Blatter” for May 27 and 31, 1808, it is 
noted that the violinists Anton Wranitzky and Herr Volta 
are “in the service of Prince Lobkowitz; Herr Schlesinger in 
that of the Graf Erdody; Herr Schmidgen of Count Armade; 
Breimann of Esterhazy”; and the like of various performers 
on other instruments. But no such note follows the name of 
Schuppanzigh, “who is particularly distinguished among 
quartet players and probably stands alone as a performer 
of Beethoven’s compositions.” Nor do the names of Weiss 
and Linke appear in the article. This of itself is perhaps 
enough to expose the mistake as to the time when the 
famous Rasoumowsky Quartet was founded, and to correct 
the erroneous conclusions drawn from it. But the date of 
Linke’s arrival in Vienna is proof positive. 

Rasoumowsky lived in his new palace on the Donau 
Canal, into which he had very recently removed from the 
Wallzeil and in which he had put his domestic 
establishment on a footing of great splendor. It suited his 
taste to have the first string quartet of Europe in his 
service. His own skill rendered him amply competent to 
play the second violin, which he usually did; but the young 
Mayseder, or some other of the first violinists of the city, 
was ever ready to take his part when required. Three 
permanent engagements only were, therefore, necessary, 
and these now, in late summer or early autumn, 1808, were 
made. To Schuppanzigh — then the first of quartet players, 


but still without any permanent engagement — was given 
the appointment for life of violino primo, and to him was 
entrusted the selection of the others. He recommended 
Weiss for the viola, whom Rasoumowsky accepted and to 
whom, for himself and family, he granted a suitable lodging 
in one of the houses connected with the palace. 

Schuppanzigh had been so favorably impressed with the 
talents and skill of Linke as to secure him the place of 
violoncellist. He was a young man of 25 years — slightly 
deformed in person — an orphan from his childhood. 

As before stated, Forster was the Count’s instructor in 
musical theory, the accomplished Bigot was librarian and 
his talented wife pianist. These were the years (1808-1815) 
when, says Seyfried, “as is known Beethoven was, as it 
were, cock of the walk in the princely establishment; 
everything that he composed was rehearsed hot from the 
griddle and performed to the nicety of a hair, according to 
his ideas, just as he wanted it and not otherwise, with 
affectionate interest, obedience and devotion such as could 
spring only from such ardent admirers of his lofty genius, 
and with a penetration into the most secret intentions of 
the composer and the most perfect comprehension of his 
intellectual tendencies; so that these quartet players 
achieved that universal celebrity concerning which there 
was but one voice in the art-world.” 

The date of Dragonetti’s arrival in Vienna, on this, his 
second visit, disposes of an English tradition, that 
Beethoven wrote the famous contrabass passage in the 
Scherzo of the C minor Symphony expressly for him. The 


story contains doubtless so much of truth as this: that it 
was the display of the possibilities of that instrument, made 
by its greatest master, which induced Beethoven to venture 
the introduction into that symphony of what has so often 
proved a stumbling-block and rock of offence to 
contrabassists of no common and ordinary skill. 

But a new topic demands our attention. Beethoven in his 
later years, in moments of spleen and ill humor, gave 
utterance both in conversation and in writing to 
expressions, which have since served as the basis of bitter 
diatribes against the Vienna public. Czerny — than whom 
no man could be better informed on the subject of the 
master’s actual position — takes occasion in his notes for 
Jahn to remark: 

It has repeatedly been said in foreign lands that 
Beethoven was not respected in Vienna and was 
suppressed. The truth is that already as a youth he received 
all manner of support from our high aristocracy and 
enjoyed as much care and respect as ever fell to the lot ofa 
young artist.... Later, too, when he estranged many by his 
hypochondria, nothing was charged against his often very 
striking peculiarities; hence his predilection for Vienna, and 
it is doubtful if he would have been left so undisturbed in 
any other country. It is true that as an artist he had to fight 
cabals, but the public was innocent in this. He was always 
marvelled at and respected as an extraordinary being and 
his greatness was suspected even by those who did not 
understand him. Whether or not to be rich rested with him, 
but he was not made for domestic order. 


The Court Theatres Change Managers 

Upon the correctness of these statements, in so far as 
they relate to Beethoven’s last years, the reader will have 
ample means of judging hereafter; he knows, that Czerny is 
right, up to the present date. Indeed, this month of 
November, to which the letter to Oppersdorff has brought 
us, affords him excellent confirmation. For, as in the spring 
so now in autumn, it is Beethoven’s popularity that must 
insure success to the Grand Concert for the public 
Charities; it is his name that is known to be more attractive 
to the Vienna public than any other, save that of the 
venerable Haydn; and as Haydn’s oratorios are the staple 
productions at the great charity concerts of vocal music in 
the Burg theatre, so the younger master’s symphonies, 
concertos and overtures form the most alluring 
programmes for the instrumental “Academies” in the other 
theatres — at all events, in 1808, this was the opinion of 
Joseph Hartl. Beethoven’s “princely rabble” had, after a 
year’s experience and pecuniary losses, turned over the 
direction of the theatre to Government Councillor, now 
Court Councillor, Joseph Hartl. It was not so much for his 
love of art, as for the great reputation which his 
administrative talents had gained him, that Hartl was 
called to assume the labors of directing the three theatres, 
then sunk “into the most embarrassing conditions” — a call 
which he accepted. For three years he administered them 
wisely, and with all the success possible in the troubled 
state of the public business and finances. 


A supervisor of the public charities, who at the same 
time controlled the theatres, he was of course able to 
secure the highest talent for benevolent concerts on terms 
advantageous to all parties concerned; and thus it came 
about, that at the concert for public charities in the 
Theater-an-der-Wien on the evening of Leopold’s day, 
Tuesday, November 15th, Beethoven conducted one of his 
symphonies, the “Coriolan” Overture, and a pianoforte 
concerto — perhaps he played the solo of the last; but the 
want of any detailed report of the concert leaves the point 
in doubt. Which of the symphonies and concertos were 
performed on this occasion is not recorded; it is only known 
that they were not new. In return for Beethoven’s noble 
contribution of his works and personal services to the 
charity concerts of April 17 and November 15, Hartl gave 
him the free use of the Theater-an-der-Wien for an 
Akademie, thus advertised in the “Wiener Zeitung” of 
December 17. 

Musical Academy. 

On Thursday, December 22, Ludwig van Beethoven will 
have the honor to give a musical academy in the R. I. Priv. 
Theater-an-der-Wien. All the pieces are of his composition, 
entirely new, and not yet heard in public.... First Part: 1, A 
Symphony, entitled: “A Recollection of Country Life,” in F 
major (No. 5). 2, Aria. 3, 3 Hymns with Latin text, 
composed in the church style with chorus and solos. 4, 
Pianoforte Concerto played by himself. 

Second Part. 1, Grand Symphony in C minor (No. 6). 2, 
Holy, with Latin text composed in the church style with 


chorus and solos. 3, Fantasia for Pianoforte alone. 4, 
Fantasia for the Pianoforte which ends with the gradual 
entrance of the entire orchestra and the introduction of 
choruses as a finale. 

Boxes and reserved seats are to be had in the 
Krugerstrasse No. 1074, first storey. Beginning at half past 
six o’clock. 


The importance of the works produced on this occasion, 
the whimsical occurrences that are related as having taken 
place, and the somewhat conflicting statements of persons 
present, justify an effort to sift the evidence and get at the 
truth, even at the risk of being tedious. It is unfortunate 
that the concert of November 15 was so completely 
forgotten by all whose contemporary notices or later 
reminiscences are now the only sources of information; for 
it is certain that, either in the rehearsals or at the public 
performance, something happened which caused a very 
serious misunderstanding and breach between Beethoven 
and the orchestra; but even this is sufficient to remove 
some difficulties otherwise insuperable. Ries records in the 
“Notizen” () that a scene is said once to have happened in 
which the orchestra compelled the composer to realize his 
injustice “and in all seriousness insisted that he should not 
conduct. In consequence, at the rehearsal, Beethoven had 
to remain in an anteroom, and it was a long time before the 
quarrel was settled.” Such a quarrel did arise at the time of 
the November concert. In Spohr’s Autobiography is a story 
of Beethoven’s first sweeping off the candles at the piano 


and then knocking down a choir boy deputed to hold one of 
them, by his too energetic motions at this concert, the two 
incidents setting the audience into a “bacchanalian 
jubilation” of laughter. It is absolutely certain, however, 
that nothing of the kind occurred at the concert itself, and 
that the story has its only foundation in Spohr’s fancy. 

Compare now these statements by Ries and Spohr with 
citations from notes of a conversation with Rockel: 
“Beethoven had made the orchestra of the Theater-an-der- 
Wien so angry with him that only the leaders, Seyfried, 
Clement, etc., would have anything to do with him, and it 
was only after much persuasion and upon condition that 
Beethoven should not be in the room during the rehearsals, 
that the rank and file consented to play. During the 
rehearsals, in the large room back of the theatre, 
Beethoven walked up and down in an anteroom, and often 
Rockel with him. After a movement Seyfried would come to 
him for criticisms.” Rockel believed the story (i. e., if told of 
a rehearsal) of Beethoven in his zeal having knocked the 
candles off the pianoforte, and he himself saw the boys, one 
on each side, holding candles for him. 

But the concert-giver’s troubles were not ended even by 
his yielding to the demands of the orchestra. A solo singer 
was to be found and vocal pieces to be selected. In a note 
to Rockel Beethoven wrote: “... in the matter of the vocal 
pieces I think that we ought to have one of the women 
singers who will sing for us, sing an aria first — then we 
will make two numbers out of the Mass, but with German 
text, find out who can do this for us. It need not be a 


masterpiece, provided it suits the Mass well.” And again: 
“Be clever in regard to Milder — say to her only that to-day 
you are begging her in my name not to sing anywhere else, 
to-morrow I will come in person to kiss the hem of her 
garment — but do not forget Marconi....” 

Milder was to sing the aria “Ah, perfido! spergiuro,” said 
Rockel, and accepted the invitation at once. But an unlucky 
quarrel provoked by Beethoven resulted in her refusal. 
After other attempts, Rockel engaged Fraulein Kilitzky, 
Schuppanzigh’s sister-in-law. Being a young and 
inexperienced singer, her friends wrought her up to such a 
point that when Beethoven led her upon the stage and left 
her, stage fright overcame her and she made wretched 
work of the aria. Reichardt in a letter describes the 
Akademie: 

I accepted the kind offer of Prince Lobkowitz to let me sit 
in his box with hearty thanks. There we endured, in the 
bitterest cold, too, from half past six, to half past ten, and 
made the experience that it is easy to get too much of a 
good thing and still more of a loud. Nevertheless, I could no 
more leave the box before the end than could the 
exceedingly good-natured and delicate Prince, for the box 
was in the first balcony near the stage, so that the 
orchestra and Beethoven conducting it in the middle below 
us, were near at hand; thus many a failure in the 
performance vexed our patience in the highest degree.... 
Singers and orchestra were composed of heterogeneous 
elements, and it had been found impossible to get a single 


full rehearsal for all the pieces to be performed, all filled 
with the greatest difficulties. 


Production of the Choral Fantasia 

Such a programme, exclusive of the Choral Fantasia, was 
certainly an ample provision for an evening’s entertainment 
of the most insatiably musical enthusiast; nor could a 
grander termination of the concert be desired than the 
Finale of the C minor Symphony; but to defer that work 
until the close was to incur the risk of endangering its 
effect by presenting it to an audience too weary for the 
close attention needful on first hearing to its fair 
comprehension and appreciation. This Beethoven felt, and 
so, Says Czerny, 

there came to him shortly before the idea of writing a 
brilliant piece for this concert. He chose a song which he 
had composed many years before, planned the variations, 
the chorus, etc., and the poet Kuffner was called upon to 
write the words in a hurry according to Beethoven’s hints. 
Thus originated the Choral Fantasia, O. It was finished so 
late that it could scarcely be sufficiently rehearsed. 
Beethoven related this in my presence in order to explain 
why, at the concert, he had had it repeated. “Some of the 
instruments had counted wrong in the rests,” he said; “if I 
had let them play a few measures more the most horrible 
dissonances would have resulted. I had to make an 
interruption.” 

The particulars of this scene, in which Reichardt suffered 
so, are more or less circumstantially related by Ries, 
Seyfried, Czerny, Moscheles and Dolezalek. Their 
statements when compared are not inconsistent and 
supplement each other, except as to Ries, whose memory 


evidently exaggerated what really occurred. Substantially 
they are as follows: 

Seyfried (Appendix to “Beethoven’s Studien,” ): When 
the master brought out his orchestral Fantasia with 
choruses, he arranged with me at the somewhat hurried 
rehearsal, with wet voice-parts as usual, that the second 
variation should be played without the repeat. In the 
evening, however, absorbed in his creation, he forgot all 
about the instructions which he had given, repeated the 
first part while the orchestra accompanied the second, 
which sounded not altogether edifying. A trifle too late, the 
Concertmaster, Unrath, noticed the mistake, looked in 
surprise at his lost companions, stopped playing and called 
out drily: “Again!” A little displeased, the violinist Anton 
Wranitsky asked “With repeats?” “Yes,” came the answer, 
and now the thing went straight as a string. 

The “Allg. Mus. Zeit.” reported: The wind-instruments 
varied the theme which Beethoven had previously played 
on the pianoforte. The turn came to the oboes. The 
clarinets, if I am not mistaken, make a mistake in the count 
and enter at once. A curious mixture of tones results. 
Beethoven jumps up, tries to silence the clarinets, but does 
not succeed until he has called out quite loudly and rather 
ill-temperedly: “Stop, stop! That will not do! Again — 
again!” 

Czerny: In the Pianoforte with chorus he called out at the 
mistake: “Wrong, badly played, wrong, again!” Several 
musicians wanted to go away. 


Dolezalek: He jumped up, ran to the desks and pointed 
out the place. 

Moscheles: I remember having been present at the 
performance in question, seated in a corner of the gallery, 
in the Theater-an-der-Wien. During the last movement of 
the Fantasia I perceived that, like a run-away carriage 
going down-hill, an overturn was inevitable. Almost 
immediately after it was, that I saw Beethoven give the 
signal for stopping. His voice was not heard; but he had 
probably given directions where to begin again, and after a 
moment’s respectful silence on the part of the audience, 
the orchestra recommenced and the performance 
proceeded without further mistakes or stoppage. To those 
who are acquainted with the work, it may be interesting to 
know the precise point at which the mistake occurred. It 
was in the passage where for several pages every three 
bars make up a triple rhythm. 


Seyfried says further: At first he could not understand 
that he had in a manner humiliated the musicians. He 
thought it was a duty to correct an error that had been 
made and that the audience was entitled to hear everything 
properly played, for its money. But he readily and heartily 
begged the pardon of the orchestra for the humiliation to 
which he had subjected it, and was honest enough to 
spread the story himself and assume all responsibility for 
his own absence of mind. 

The pecuniary results of this concert to Beethoven are 
not known. 


The Fourth Pianoforte Concerto 

One of the two December concerts for the Widows and 
Orphans Fund was on the 22d, the same evening as 
Beethoven’s; the other on the next. The vocal work selected 
was, in compliment to the venerable Haydn, his “Ritorno di 
Tobia,” first performed in these concerts thirty-three years 
before. Being too short to fill out the evening, it was 
preceded, on the 22d, by an orchestral fantasia of 
Neukomm — on the 23d by a pianoforte concerto of 
Beethoven. Ries says 

that Beethoven asked him to play his fourth Concerto in 
G, giving him only five days in which to learn it. Thinking 
the time too short, Ries asked permission to play the C 
minor Concerto instead. Beethoven in a rage went to young 
Stein, who was wise enough to accept the offer; but as he 
could not prepare the Concerto in time, he begged 
Beethoven, on the day before the concert, as Ries had 
done, for permission to play the C minor Concerto. 
Beethoven had to acquiesce. Whether the fault was the 
theatre’s, the orchestra’s, or the player’s, says Ries, the 
Concerto made no effect. Beethoven was very angry. 

For this concert Beethoven received 100 florins from 
Esterhazy, who apparently ranked the composer with the 
leading actors of the theatre. Towards the close of 1808, 
Clementi again arrived in Vienna and was not a little 
surprised to learn from Beethoven that he had not yet 
received from London payment for the compositions which 
he had sold to Clementi in April, 1807. He wrote on 
December 28, 1808, to his partner asking that the money, 


£200, due Beethoven, as he had delivered the six 
compositions contracted for, be sent at once. But in 
September, 1809, the account had not yet been liquidated, 
as we Shall see. There is reason to believe that a large 
number of compositions of greater or less extent was 
projected and in part sketched during this year; but the 
number known to have been completed, and therefore 
properly bearing the date 1808, is small. These 
compositions are: The “Pastoral” Symphony, O; the Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Violoncello, O; the Trios for Pianoforte, 
Violin and Violoncello, in D and E-flat, O; the Fantasia for 
Pianoforte, Orchestra and Chorus, O; the Song (with four 
melodies) “Die Sehnsucht.” 


The Sonata for Pianoforte and ‘cello was sketched in 
1807, and practically completed in that year, the only 
sketches appearing among those of 1808 being a couple 
evidently made while the work was being written out. The 
earlier sketches appear among those of the C minor 
Symphony. It is dedicated to Gleichenstein. On June 8 
Beethoven offered it, as has been seen, to Breitkopf and 
Hartel, and it was included in the works for which Hartel 
signed a contract in person on September 14. On January 7, 
1809, Beethoven wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel asking that 
Gleichenstein’s title “K. K. Hofconcipist” be elided from the 
dedication, because it was distasteful to him. It was 
published in 1809, but with a large number of errors which 
gave occasion to three letters from the composer to the 
publishers. (La Mara, “Musikerbriefe aus fünf 


Jahrhunderten,” 1886; Frimmel, “II. Beethoven Jahrbuch”; 
Kalischer, “Beethoven’s Samtliche Briefe,” II, 262 — where 
the date is incorrectly given as 1815.) 

The two Trios are dedicated to Countess Erdody, in 
whose house Beethoven lived when they were written. The 
first sketches for them found by Nottebohm belong to the 
second in E-flat and occur amongst the sketches for the 
Finale of the “Pastoral” symphony. The Trios are not 
mentioned in the first letter, in which Beethoven offers the 
Fifth and Sixth Symphonies besides other works to 
Breitkopf and Hartel. In the second letter, of July, 
Beethoven speaks of two pianoforte sonatas, and in a later 
letter of two trios. This has led to the conclusion that 
Beethoven first conceived them as solo sonatas and later 
developed them as trios. Beethoven played them at 
Countess Erdody’s in the Christmastide of 1808, when 
Reichardt was present; he wrote an enthusiastic account of 
them under date December 31. On May 26, Beethoven 
wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel suggesting changes in the 
text and also asking that the name of Archduke Rudolph be 
substituted for that of Countess Erdody in the dedication. 
The reason given was that the Archduke had become fond 
of the works and Beethoven had observed that in such 
cases his patron felt a gentle regret when the music was 
dedicated to somebody else. Beethoven, of course, says 
nothing of his quarrel with the Countess (of which 
something will be said in the next chapter). There was a 
reconciliation, and Beethoven’s solicitude for the feelings of 


the Archduke seems to have evaporated; at any rate, the 
original dedication remained. 

The Choral Fantasia was obviously finished only a short 
time before its performance and is plainly one of the few 
compositions on which Beethoven worked continuously 
after once beginning it, though the plan of the work had 
occurred to him long before. The early sketch, to which 
allusion has been made, shows that the use of the melody 
of the song “Gegenliebe” was part of the original scheme. A 
sketchbook of 1808, whose contents were analyzed by 
Nottebohm (“Zweite Beethoveniana,” ), is devoted entirely 
to the Fantasia and the Pianoforte Concerto in E-flat, which 
was not worked out till later. The most interesting 
disclosures of Nottebohm’s study are that there is no hint 
of a pianoforte introduction such as Beethoven improvised 
at the performance; that Beethoven first thought of 
beginning with the string quartet of the orchestra; that 
work was begun before a text had been found; and that, as 
in the case of the Choral Symphony, of which the Fantasia 
is so interesting a prototype in miniature, Beethoven 
thought of paving the way for the introduction of the voices 
by words calling attention to the newcomers among the 
harmonious company (Hort ihr wohl?). Czerny’s statement 
that the text was written by Kuffner is questioned by 
Nottebohm, who points out that the poem is not included in 
the collected writings of that author, though all manner of 
fragments and trifles are. Because of the ingenuity and 
effectiveness with which the words were adapted to the 
music, Nottebohm suspects Treitschke of having written 


them in accordance with Beethoven’s suggestions as to 
form and contents. The introductory pianoforte fantasia 
which was published to take the place of Beethoven’s 
improvisation at the first performance, was composed in 
1809. 


Summary of a Year’s Work 

The publications of the year 1808 were: 

1. Trois Quatuors pour deux Violons, Alto et Violoncello, 
composés par Louis van Beethoven. Œuvre 59°. Dedicated 
to His Excellency Count von Rasoumowsky. Advertised by 
the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir in the “Wiener Zeitung” 
of January 9. 

2. Ouverture de Coriolan, Tragedie de M. de Collin, etc., 
composée et dediee a Monsieur de Collin, etc.. O. 
Advertised in the same place on the same date. 

3. “Sehnsucht,” by Goethe, No. 1 of the four melodies 
published as a supplement to the periodical “Prometheus” 
in April. 


4. Fourth Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
Dedicated to His Highness, Archduke Rudolph of Austria, 
O. Advertised by the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir in the 
“Wiener Zeitung” on August 10. 

5. Concerto pour le Pianoforte avec accompagnement de 
grand Orchestre, arrangé d'après son 1° Concerto de 
Violon et dédié a Madame de Breuning. Œuvre 61. 
Advertised in the same journal on August 10. 


6. “In questa tomba oscura,” the last of 63 settings of the 
same text by various composers, published by T. Mollo, and 
advertised in the “Wiener Zeitung” of September 3. 


Chapter VIII 


Jerome Bonaparte’s Invitation — The Annuity Contract — Operatic Projects — 
Seyfried’s “Studies” — The Siege of Vienna — Increased Cost of Living — 
Dilatory Debtors — The Year 1809. 


The offer of an honorable position in Cassel — permanent, 
so long as Napoleon’s star might remain in the ascendant 
and his satellite retain his nominal kingship of Westphalia 
— was one no less gratifying to Beethoven, than surprising 
and perplexing to his friends. Knowing both the strong and 
the weak points of his character, they saw the extreme 
improbability that, with his increasing deafness, his 
removal thither could in the end redound to his profit, 
honor, or happiness. On the other hand, they saw him — at 
the very moment when he was giving new proofs of those 
stupendous powers which elevate him far above all other 
instrumental composers — forced to consider the question 
of seeking in a small provincial capital that permanent 
provision for his future necessities which, in the home of 
his choice at the end of sixteen years’ residence, he saw no 
hope of obtaining. What an inexcusable, unpardonable 
disgrace to Vienna would be the departure of Beethoven 
under such circumstances! It was the first time the 
question had been presented; but being presented it was 
promptly met by a request from persons of “high and the 
highest rank that he state the conditions under which” he 
would decline the call to Cassel and remain in Vienna. 

Here was one of those happy opportunities for 
conferences, notes, letters and despatches innumerable, 


which Beethoven all his life seems to have so eagerly 
embraced and enjoyed. Several of his notes to 
Gleichenstein on the topic have been preserved, but are not 
worth transcribing, except those containing instructions for 
the drafting of the conditions of his remaining in Vienna. A 
letter dated January 7, 1809, by Beethoven to Breitkopf and 
Hartel, indicates that at the opening of the year 1809, 
Beethoven was still firmly resolved to go to Cassel. In it 
occurs this passage: 


At last I am forced by the intrigues and cabals and 
contemptible actions of all kinds to leave the only surviving 
German fatherland on the invitation of his Royal Majesty of 
Westphalia, I am going thither as chapelmaster with an 
annual salary of 600 ducats in gold — I have only to-day 
sent my assurance that I will come by post and am only 
waiting my decree before making preparations for my 
journey which will be by way of Leipsic — therefore in 
order that my journey shall be the more brilliant for me I 
beg of you if not too prejudicial to your interests not to 
make anything known of my works till Easter — in the case 
of the sonata which is dedicated to Baron Gleichenstein, 
please omit the “K. K. Concipist,” as it is distasteful to him. 
In all probability abusive letters will again be written from 
here about my last musical academy to the “Musikalische 
Zeitung”; I do not ask that what is against me be 
suppressed; yet somebody ought to be convinced that 
nobody has more personal enemies here than I; this is the 
more easily to be understood, since the state of music here 


is steadily growing worse — we have chapelmasters who 
know so little about conducting that they can scarcely read 
a score themselves — it is worst of all, of course, auf der 
Wieden — there I had to give my academy and all kinds of 
obstacles were put in my way. The Widows’ Concert, and 
Herr Salieri is among the first, was guilty of the hideous act 
of threatening to expel every musician who played for me 
— notwithstanding that several mistakes which I could not 
help were made, the public accepted everything 
enthusiastically — nevertheless, scribblers from here will 
certainly not fail again to send miserable stuff against me 
to the “Musikalische Zeitung” — the musicians were 
particularly angry because when a blunder was made 
through carelessness in the simplest, plainest place in the 
world, I suddenly commanded silence and loudly called 
Again — such a thing had never happened to them before; 
the public at this showed its enjoyment — but it is daily 
growing worse. The day before my concert, in the easy 
little opera Milton, at the theatre in the city, the orchestra 
fell into such disorder that chapelmaster and director and 
orchestra veritably suffered shipwreck — for the 
chapelmaster instead of being ahead was behind in his beat 
and then came the director. 

(On the back of the cover): 

I beg of you to say nothing with certainty about my 
appointment in Westphalia until I write to you that I have 
received my decree. — Farewell, etc. 

Plan to Keep Beethoven in Vienna 


It seems likely that the suggestion that formal 
stipulations for a contract under which Beethoven would 
decline the offer from Cassel and remain in Vienna be 
drawn up came from Countess Erdody. At any rate 
Beethoven writes to Gleichenstein: “Countess Erdody is of 
the opinion that you ought to outline a plan with her 
according to which you might negotiate in case they 
approach you as she is convinced they will. If you have time 
this afternoon, the Countess will be glad to see you.” 

The outline of the proposition which was to be submitted 
to certain noble gentlemen was drawn up by Beethoven for 
Gleichenstein as follows: 


(On the outside: “Outline for a Musical Constitution.”) 

First the offer of the King of Westphalia is to be set forth. 
B. cannot be held down to any obligation on account of this 
salary since the chief object, viz., the invention of new 
works would suffer thereby — this remuneration must be 
assured to Beethoven until he voluntarily renounces it — 
the Imperial title also if possible — to alternate with Salieri 
and Eibeler — the promise of active court service as soon 
as possible — or adjunction if it be worth while. Contract 
with the theatres likewise with the title of Member of one 
of the Committees of Theatrical Direction — a fixed day 
forever for a concert, even if there be a change in the 
directorate in the theatre, in return for which Beethoven 
binds himself to compose a new work every year for one of 
the charity concerts as may be thought most useful — or to 
conduct two — a place at a money changer’s or such kind 


where Beethoven would receive the stipulated salary — the 
salary must be paid also by the heirs. 

On some of these points Beethoven changed his mind 
and wrote again thus: 

It is probably too late to-day — I could not get your 
writing back from E. — until now, inasmuch as A. wanted to 
add a few items, buts, and inasmuches — I beg of you to 
have everything turn on the true and proper practice of my 
art, thus you will write what is in my heart and head — the 
introduction is what I am to get in Westphalia, 600 ducats 
in gold, 150 ducats travelling expenses, for which I have to 
do nothing except conduct the King’s concerts which are 
short and not numerous — I am not even bound to conduct 
any opera that I may write — from all which it is clear that I 
can devote myself wholly to the most important purpose of 
my art to compose works of magnitude — also an orchestra 
at my disposal. 

N. B. The title of Member of one of the Theatrical 
Committees is dropped — It could bring nothing but 
vexation — in respect of the Imperial duties I think the 
point must be handled delicately — not less than the 
demand for the title of Imperial Chapelmaster, than a 
regard to my being placed in a position through a court 
salary to give up the sum which the gentlemen are now 
paying me. I think that this might best be expressed as a 
hope or a highest wish sometime to enter the Imperial 
service, when I could at once accept as much less as the 
sum received from his Imperial Majesty amounts to. 

(On the top of the last page): 


N. B. We shall need it to-morrow at 12 o’clock, because 
we must then go to Kinsky. I hope to see you to-day. 

Under these instructions the “Conditions” were drawn up 
by some person unknown, in manner and form following: 

It must be the striving and aim of every true artist to 
achieve a position in which he can devote himself wholly to 
the elaboration of larger works and not be hindered by 
other matters or economical considerations. A musical 
composer can, therefore, have no livelier desire than to be 
left undisturbedly to the invention of works of magnitude 
and then to produce them in public. In doing this he must 
also keep his old age in view and seek to make ample 
provision for himself against that time. 

The King of Westphalia has offered Beethoven a salary of 
600 ducats in gold for life and 150 ducats travelling 
expenses, on the single condition that he occasionally play 
for him and conduct his chamber concerts, which are to be 
not numerous and short. 

This offer is certainly entirely in the interest of art and 
the artist. 

Beethoven, however, has so great a predilection for life 
in this city, so much gratitude for the many proofs of good 
will which he has received here, and so much patriotism for 
his second fatherland, that he will never cease to count 
himself among Austrian artists and will never make his 
domicile elsewhere if the opportunities mentioned above 
are measurably offered him here. 

Persons of high and the highest ranks, having asked him 
to state under what conditions he would be willing to 


remain here, he has complied with the request as follows: 

1. Beethoven should receive from a great personage 
assurance of a salary for life even if a number of persons of 
rank contribute to the sum. This salary under the existing 
conditions of high cost of living, could not be less than 4000 
florins a year. Beethoven desires that the donors of this 
salary consider themselves co-authors of his new works in 
the large forms, because they place him in a position to 
devote himself to their production and relieve him of the 
need of attending to other affairs. 

2. Beethoven should always have freedom to make 
artistic tours, because only by such can he make himself 
very well known and acquire some property. 

3. It would be his greatest desire and most ardent wish 
sometime to enter into the actual Imperial service and by 
reason of the salary expected from such a source to be able 
to waive in whole or in part the compensation set forth 
above; meanwhile the title merely of an Imperial 
Chapelmaster would make him very happy; if it could be 
obtained for him his stay here would be still dearer to him. 

Should this desire some day be fulfilled and he receive a 
salary from His Majesty, Beethoven will forgo his claim on 
as much of the 4000 florins as the Imperial salary amounts 
to, and if this is 4000 florins, then he would forgo the entire 
4000 florins above specified. 

4. As Beethoven desires to perform his new works in 
public, he desires an assurance from the Court Theatrical 
Directors, for themselves and their successors, that on 


Palm Sunday of each year he shall have the use of the 
Theater-an-der-Wien for a concert for his own benefit. 

In return for this assurance, Beethoven would bind 
himself to arrange and conduct a charity concert every year 
or, in case of inability to do this, to contribute a new work 
for such a concert. 

Beethoven Guaranteed an Annuity 

The conditions proving acceptable, the business was 
concluded and Beethoven retained in Vienna by this 


Agreement: 

The daily proofs which Herr Ludwig van Beethoven is 
giving of his extraordinary talents and genius as musician 
and composer, awaken the desire that he surpass the great 
expectations which are justified by his past achievements. 

But as it has been demonstrated that only one who is as 
free from care as possible can devote himself to a single 
department of activity and create works of magnitude 
which are exalted and which ennoble art, the undersigned 
have decided to place Herr Ludwig van Beethoven in a 
position where the necessaries of life shall not cause him 
embarrassment or clog his powerful genius. 

To this end they bind themselves to pay him the fixed 
sum of 4000 (four thousand) florins a year, as follows: 


His Imperial Highness, Fl. 
Archduke Rudolph 1500 


The Highborn Prince Lobkowitz » 700 


The Highborn Prince Ferdinand P 


Kinsky 1800 
Fl. 

Total 
=. 4000 


which Herr van Beethoven is to collect in semi-annual 
installments, pro rata, against voucher, from each of these 
contributors. 

The undersigned are pledged to pay this annual salary 
until Herr van Beethoven receives an appointment which 
shall yield him the equivalent of the above sum. 

Should such an appointment not be received and Herr 
Ludwig van Beethoven be prevented from practising his art 
by an unfortunate accident or old age, the participants 
herein grant him the salary for life. 

In consideration of this Herr Ludwig van Beethoven 
pledges himself to make his domicile in Vienna, where the 
makers of this document live, or in a city in one of the other 
hereditary countries of His Austrian Imperial Majesty, and 
to depart from this domicile only for such set times as may 
be called for by his business or the interests of art, 
touching which, however, the high contributors must be 
consulted and to which they must give their consent. 

Given in Vienna, March 1, 1809. 


(L. S.) Rudolph, 
Archduke. 
(L. S.) Prince von Lobkowitz, 


Duke of Raudnitz. 
(L. S.) Ferdinand Prince Kinsky. 


This document bears in Beethoven’s hand these words: 


Received 

On February 26, 1809 
from the hands 

of Archduke 

Rudolph, R. H. 


The remarks in a former chapter upon the singular 
attraction for the young of Beethoven and his works are 
supported by this contract. Lobkowitz, it is true, was near 
the master’s age, being then 35; but Rudolph and Kinsky 
were respectively but 21 and 27. Ries, who was then much 
with Beethoven, asserts that the contract with the King of 
Westphalia “was all ready; it lacked only the signature” 
before his Vienna friends moved in the matter and “settled 
a salary on him for life.” He continues: 

The first fact I knew; of the second I was in ignorance 
until suddenly Chapelmaster Reichardt came to me and 
said: “Beethoven positively would not accept the post in 
Cassel; would I as Beethoven’s only pupil go there on a 
smaller salary?” I did not believe the first, went at once to 
Beethoven to learn the truth about it and to ask his advice. 
I was turned away for three weeks — even my letters on 
the subject were unanswered. Finally I found Beethoven at 
the Ridotto. I went to him and told him the reason of my 
inquiries, whereupon he said in a cutting tone: “So — do 


you think that you can fill a position which was offered to 
me?” He remained cold and repellant. The next morning I 
went to him to get an understanding. His servant said to 
me gruffly: “My master is not at home,” although I heard 
him singing and playing in the next room. Since the servant 
positively refused to announce me I resolved to go right in; 
but he sprang to the door and pushed me back. Enraged by 
this I grabbed him by the throat and hurled him down. 
Beethoven, hearing the racket, dashed out and found his 
servant still lying on the floor and me pale as death. Angrily 
excited, I so deluged him with reproaches that he stood 
motionless and speechless with surprise. When the matter 
was finally explained to him he said, “I did not understand 
it so; I was told that you were trying to get the appointment 
behind my back.” On my assuring him that I had not yet 
even given an answer, he at once went out with me to make 
the mistake good. But it was too late; I did not get the 
appointment, though it would have been a piece of great 
good fortune for me at that time. 

It requires no great sagacity to perceive from the text of 
the “Agreement,” that neither of its signers had any 
expectation that Beethoven could ever perform the duties 
of an Imperial Conductor acceptably; and his hope of 
obtaining the title must have rested upon the influence, 
which he supposed Archduke Rudolph might exert upon 
Emperor Franz. Be this as it may, the composer was justly 
elated by the favorable change in his pecuniary condition; 
and his very natural exultation peeps out in the 
correspondence of the time. While the business was still 


undecided, Gleichenstein had departed on a visit to his 
native Freiburg, via Munich, taking with him a letter of 
introduction, the contents of which Beethoven himself thus 
epitomises: 

Here, my dear fellow, is the letter to Winter. First it says 
that you are my friend — secondly, what you are, namely K. 
K. Hofconcipist — thirdly, that you are not a connoisseur of 
music but nevertheless a friend of all that is beautiful and 
good — in view of which I have asked the chapelmaster in 
case anything of his is performed to let you participate in 
it... 


On March 18, Gleichenstein received a copy or abstract 
of the contract enclosed in this: 

You see my dear, good Gleichenstein how honorable my 
remaining here has turned out for me — the title of 
Imperial Chapelmaster will also come later, etc. Write to 
me as soon as possible if you think that I ought to make the 
journey in the present warlike state of affairs — and if you 
are still firmly resolved to travel with me; several have 
advised me against it, but in this matter I shall follow you 
implicitly; since you already have a carriage it would have 
to be arranged that for a stretch you travel towards me and 
I towards you. Write quickly. Now you can help me hunt a 
wife, if you find a beautiful one in F. who yields a sigh to my 
harmonies, but it must be no Elise Burger, tackle her at 
once. But she must be beautiful, for I cannot love what is 
not beautiful — else I should love myself. 


The jesting on matrimony in this letter and the allusion 
to Burger’s unlucky marriage with Christine Elizabeth 
Hahn, attest the writer’s lightness of spirit, but are not to 
be taken seriously; for we shall soon find reason to believe 
that at this moment he had a very different project in view 
than to make a wife of the greatest beauty in Freiburg. 

The Invitation to Cassel Declined 

Under date “Vienna, March 4, 1809,” Beethoven wrote a 
letter to Breitkopf and Hartel in which he informed them, 
by means of an inclosure to which he called their attention, 
of his change of plans touching the appointment at Cassel 
and told them that he was contemplating a “little journey,” 
provided the “threatening storm-clouds did not become 
more dense.” The letter accompanied the Violoncello 
Sonata dedicated to Baron Gleichenstein and the Fifth and 
Sixth Symphonies, together with a memorandum of slight 
improvements which had suggested themselves to him at 
the performance; also a formula for the dedication of the 
Trios (then numbered 62) to Countess Erdody. About this 
time came out new compositions and new editions or 
arrangements of old ones which occupied the opus 
numbers from 59 to 66 and compelled Beethoven to change 
these proposed numbers, 59-62 to 67-70. The “Allg. Mus. 
Zeit.” had printed a notice about the offer from Cassel in 
which Reichardt was represented as having been the 
intermediary in the negotiations. This brought out from 
Beethoven a correction dated April 5, addressed to 
Breitkopf and Hartel: 


Your letter was received by me with pleasure. I thank you 
for the article in the A. M. Z., only I wish that when 
occasion offers, you would make a correction in respect of 
Reichardt, I was not at all engaged by R., on the contrary, 
the Chief Chamberlain of his Majesty, the King of 
Westphalia, Count Truchsess-Waldburg, conveyed to me the 
offer of First Chapelmaster of H. R. H., the King of 
Westphalia. This offer was made before Reichardt came to 
Vienna and he was surprised, as he himself said, that 
nothing of it had reached his ears. R. took all manner of 
pains to dissuade me from going there. As I have besides 
very many reasons for questioning the character of Mr. R. 
— and he may, for political reasons, perhaps have 
communicated this to you — I think that I am entitled to the 
greater credence and that on an occasion which might 
easily be created, you will print the truth about the affair — 
since it is important as touching my honor. Also by next 
post I shall send you all three works, the oratorio, opera, 
mass — and ask no more for them than 250 florins in 
convention money — I do not believe that you will complain 
at this — I cannot find the letter just now in which Simrock 
offered 100 florins, convention money, for the mass, here 
too I could get this sum and even something more from the 
Chemical Printing Co., for them; I am not hoaxing you, that 
you know — I nevertheless send you all three works 
because I know that you will not take advantage of the fact. 
Make the inscriptions in French as you please. Next time 
you shall receive a few lines about the other matter — it is 
impossible to-day. 


Your most obedient 
Friend and Servant 
Beethoven. 


It need not be a pompous retraction, but the truth ought 
to be made plain. 

Do not forget the First Chapelmaster, I laugh at such 
things, but there are Miserables who know how to dish up 
such things in the manner, of the cook. 

The allusions to a tour in the letters to Gleichenstein and 
Breitkopf and Hartel, and the provision made in the 
Agreement for the composer’s temporary absence from 
Austria, acquire a particular significance from one of the 
notes of Rockel’s conversation, namely: “Beethoven in 
those days was full of the project of traveling, and a plan 
was marked out of visiting the German cities, then England 
and finally Spain; upon which last Rockel laid great stress. 
He was to have accompanied Beethoven; but he could not 
leave Vienna, on account of having so many of his brothers 
and sisters sent to him to care for.” 


Relations with Franz Oliva 

In March, 1809, Beethoven, forwarding a letter to his 
brother, “to be delivered at the apothecary shop ‘To the 
Golden Crown’” in Linz, enclosed in it an envelope, inside 
of which he wrote the words quoted in a previous chapter, 
in which he prayed God to put feeling in place of 
insensibility into his brothers, and bemoaned the fact that, 
needing some one to help him, he knew not whither to turn. 
The breach between Beethoven and his brother Karl was 


now, in business matters, complete; and he needed some 
one to perform for him many little offices which he could 
not with propriety demand of Zmeskall, Gleichenstein or 
Rockel, even had they had the leisure and the will. Hence, 
about this time, was formed his connection with a certain 
Franz Oliva, clerk in the employ of Offenheimer and Herz. 
A singular obscurity rests upon this man’s personal history 
and the exact nature of his relations to Beethoven — an 
obscurity which even the indefatigable investigator 
Ferdinand Luib did not succeed in removing. What is 
certain is this: the relations between them were 
exceedingly close up to the spring of 1812; afterwards less 
so; but never broken off entirely until the departure of 
Oliva in 1820 to St. Petersburg, where he found it for his 
interest to establish himself as a teacher of languages. In 
due time the “Wiener Zeitung” published an official notice 
from the Austrian Government calling upon him 
immediately to return and justify himself for overstaying 
his leave of absence under pain otherwise of being 
proceeded against under the emigration laws of the 
country. Oliva’s reply to this was a very practical one; he 
took a wife, fixed his Lares and Penates in St. Petersburg 
and begat a daughter, who, under date of August 26, 
answered a letter of Otto Jahn’s inquiring about her 
father’s relations and correspondence with Beethoven by 
saying that a fire and the death of Oliva from cholera in 
1848, had caused the loss and dissipation of Beethoven’s 
letters and that she was unable to write the details of the 
intercourse between her father and Beethoven. Inasmuch 


as she fixed the beginning of this intercourse in 1814, it is 
not likely that her contribution to this history would have 
been valuable. 

But the threatening war-clouds became more dense. The 
same French armies which laid the foundations for Johann 
van Beethoven’s prosperity not only prevented Ludwig’s 
contemplated journey but affected him disastrously both 
pecuniarily and professionally. On May 4th, the Empress 
left Vienna with the Imperial family. Archduke Rudolph 
accompanied her, and Beethoven mourned his departure in 
the well-known first movement of the Sonata, Oa. This work 
has been described by Marx as a “Soul picture, which 
brings before the mind the Parting — let us assume of two 
lovers; the deserted — let us assume again sweet-heart or 
wife — and Reunion of the Parted Ones.” But unfortunately 
for that writer Beethoven’s manuscript bears these 
inscriptions in his own hand: “The Farewell, Vienna, May 4, 
1809, on the departure of His Imperial Highness the 
revered Archduke Rudolph”; on the Finale: “The Arrival of 
His Imperial Highness the revered Archduke Rudolph, 
January 30, 1810.” 

With a garrison of 16,000 troops, 1000 students and 
artists, the civil militia and a small number of summoned 
men, Archduke Maximilian was ordered to defend Vienna. 
Thus it came about that Beethoven, on the 10th of May, 
found himself shut up in a beleaguered city. 

Beethoven’s experiment of lodging with Countess 
Erdody, as might have been predicted, was not a successful 
one; he was too irritable, whimsical, obstinate; too ready to 


take offense, too lax in asking or giving explanations. We 
have seen in divers cases, how, when he discovered himself 
to be in the wrong, he gladly made every due 
acknowledgment; but, as in the case of Ries, this was often 
too late to remedy the mischief already caused. Before the 
close of the winter he was evidently becoming 
discontented; so much so as to take ill even the singular 
proof of the Countess’ good will spoken of in the following 
note: 

I think, my dear Zmeskall, that even after the war is over, 
if ever it begins, you will be ready to carry on negotiations 
for peace. What a glorious office!! I leave it wholly in your 
hands to settle the affair about my servant, but the 
Countess must not have the slightest influence over him. 
She has, as she says, given him 25 fl. and 5 fl. a month only 
to make him remain with me. Now I must necessarily 
believe in this magnanimity — but do not wish it to be 
continued.... 

Another note bears Zmeskall’s date: “March 7, 1809”: 

I might easily have thought it. About the blows, this is 
dragged in by the hair of the head; this story is at least 3 
months old — and is by no means — what he now makes 
out of it — the whole miserable affair was brought about by 
a huckster woman and other wretches — but I shall not 
lose much, because he was really spoiled in the house 
where I am. 

What cause of dissension, beyond the ill-advised 
gratifications to the servant, had arisen between Beethoven 
and the Countess is not known; but something had 


occurred, the blame of which he soon saw was all his own, 
and for which he thus humbly expresses his contrition and 
beseeches forgiveness: 

My dear Countess, I have erred, that is true — forgive 
me, it was assuredly not intentional malice on my part, if I 
have pained you — only since last night do I know the truth 
about the matter, and I am very sorry that I acted as I did 
— read your billet coolly and judge for yourself if I deserve 
all and if you did not pay me back six-fold since I offended 
you unintentionally; send my note back to me to-day, and 
write me only one word that you are no longer angry, I shall 
suffer infinitely if you do not do this, I can do nothing if 
things are to continue thus — I await your forgiveness. 

There are sufficient grounds for belief that an immediate 
reconciliation took place; nevertheless, Beethoven decided 
to go into another lodging, and one was found for him in 
the “Klepperstall in der Teinfaltstrasse im 3ten Stock beym 
Advokaten Gotischa,” as he describes it in a letter to 
Breitkopf and Härtel dated August 3, 1809. He does not 
seem to have occupied the lodging, however, for as a letter 
written to Zmeskall in the same month shows he was still in 
Baden, much interested in the exhibitions of an aeronaut 
named Degen. If he took possession at all he soon gave it 
up and removed to one in the Walfischgasse looking out 
over the city wall and glacis directly upon the place where 
the Polytechnic Institute now stands. 

The French commanders demanded the capitulation of 
Vienna, but Archduke Maximilian rejected the demands, 
and the French erected a battery on the Spittelberg to shell 


the city. Every shot directed by this battery against the 
Karnthnerthor and the Wasserkunst Bastei was liable to 
plunge into Beethoven’s windows. 

At 9 o’clock at night (on the 11th) the battery of 20 
howitzers opened fire. Rich and poor, high and low, young 
and old at once found themselves crowded indiscriminately 
in cellars and fireproof vaults. 

Beethoven took refuge in the Rauhensteingasse and 
“spent the greater part of the time in a cellar in the house 
of his brother Kaspar (Karl), where he covered his head 
with pillows so as not to hear the cannons,” so says Ries. 
More probably Beethoven took this wise precaution to save 
his feeble organs of hearing from the effect of the sharp 
reports of bursting shells, for it does not appear that either 
the cannons on the bastions or those mounted in the streets 
were fired. “At half-past 2 (the afternoon of the 12th) the 
white flag was sent up as notice of capitulation to the 
outposts of the enemy.” 

French Occupation of Vienna 

The occupation of the capital by the French and the 
gathering together of opposing armies for the terrible 
battles of Aspern, Esslingen, Wagram and Znaim produced 
the inevitable effects of increased consumption and 
deficient supply of the necessaries of life. Even before the 
capitulation “the rate of interest went up fearfully, 
especially in the sale of food, particularly bread, and 
because of the disappearance of copper coins.” From the 
capitulation to the armistice of July 12th, two months, “the 
enemy had drawn from the city nearly 10,000,000 florins 


and demanded enormous requisitions of supplies.” There 
was one requisition, perhaps more than one, which touched 
Beethoven directly: “A forced loan on the houses of the city 
and the suburbs amounting to one-quarter of the rentals 
from owners or the parties to a contract for rent on from 
101 to 1000 florins and one-third on from 1001 to 2000 
florins, etc.” Perhaps at no other time was Beethoven so 
well able to meet the extraordinary demands upon his 
purse as now. He had received from Archduke Rudolph 750 
florins and from Prince Lobkowitz 350 florins, his first 
payment of the annuity; and doubtless Breitkopf and Hartel 
and his other publishers had remitted money or bills. Still 
he must have felt the pressure of the time severely before 
Vienna again became free. To whom could he go for aid? 
Kinsky departed to Prague on February 26; his wife and 
Prince Lobkowitz on March 14. The Lichnowskys, Palfys, 
Waldstein, etc., were all away; some in the war; some in the 
civil service; some on their estates — the Erdodys, for 
instance, took refuge in Hungary or Croatia. Of personal 
friends, Breuning seems to have remained — no other is 
known to have done so. Bigot and his wife went off to Paris, 
never to return; Zmeskall and the public officials in general 
had followed the Court and the Ministers to places of 
safety. The posts were interrupted and for many weeks 
communication with the country prohibited. It was not until 
near the end of July that the Prater, the Augarten, 
Schwarzenberg Garten, and the Schonbrunner Garten were 
opened to the public. For Beethoven, this confinement 
during this season of the year when he was accustomed to 


breathe inspiration in vale and forest, was almost 
intolerable, and increased if possible his old hatred of 
Napoleon and the French. Young Rust met him one day ina 
coffee-house and saw him shake his fist at a passing French 
officer, with the exclamation: “If I, as general, knew as 
much about strategy as I the composer know of 
counterpoint, I’d give you something to do!” 

Under such circumstances, and with no immediately 
pressing necessity for composition, even the genius of a 
Beethoven must sleep. We may suppose, that under the 
impulse of the departure of the Archduke, Beethoven 
completed the “Farewell” and “Absence” of the Sonata, Oa; 
and that he gave the final touches to the Pianoforte 
Concerto in E-flat, O, and made some studies for new 
symphonies, and sonatas; but the fountain soon ran dry, 
and the tedious weeks of this miserable summer were 
mainly devoted to the laborious task of selecting and 
copying in order extracts from the theoretical works of C. P. 
E. Bach, Turk, Kirnberger, Fux and Albrechtsberger, for 
subsequent use in the instruction of Archduke Rudolph — a 
task which, in our opinion, he had for some time had in 
mind, and had begun, at the very latest, early in the year. 
The “Materials for Thoroughbass” and “Materials for 
Counterpoint” — as two of his books are respectively 
headed by him — are largely the basis of that extraordinary 
imposition upon the musical public, prepared by Seyfried 
and published by Haslinger as Beethoven’s Studies under 
Haydn and Albrechtsberger — an imposition which was 
successful for 30 years! Schindler early warned the public 


against the fraud. His charges were never answered; nor 
was his challenge to prove the genuineness of the work 
taken up. 

A Member of the Dutch Institute 

Some time in August a letter from Amsterdam, which 
was preserved by the widow of Beethoven’s nephew Karl, 
was received by the composer, notifying to him his 
appointment as a Correspondent of the Fourth Class of the 
Royal Institute of Science, Literature and the Fine Arts. It 
gave occasion shortly after its receipt for a letter to 
Breitkopf and Hartel in which Beethoven says: “Do you 
know that I have become a member of the Society of Fine 
Arts and Sciences? — after all a title — ha-ha, it makes me 
laugh!” In another letter to Breitkopf and Hartel, dated 
August 8, he says he has sent them the Sextet for Wind- 
instruments, O, and two German songs as a “return gift for 
all the things which I have asked as gifts from you.” “The 
Sextet is one of my early things and, besides, was written in 
one night; nothing more can be said of it except that it was 
written by an author who at least has done better things — 
but to many people such things are the best.” He also asks 
for the complete works of Goethe and Schiller, his “favorite 
poets, with Ossian and Homer.” One of the two songs 
referred to was undoubtedly “Ich denke dein.” The second 
song was probably the “Lied aus der Ferne,” the first of five 
settings which Beethoven made of poems by C. L. Reissig 
and which gave rise to much annoyance. In a letter to 
Breitkopf and Hartel, dated February 4, 1810, he wrote: 


The “Gesang in der Ferne” which my brother sent you 
recently was written by a dilettante, as you no doubt 
observed for yourselves, who pressed me urgently to set it 
to music, but has also taken the liberty to have the a(ria) 
printed, I therefore have thought it well to give you a proof 
of my friendly feeling by informing you of the fact, I hope 
you will print it at once on receipt, you can send it here and 
elsewhere as you please, if you make haste you may have it 
here before it can be printed here, I know for a certainty 
that it will be published by Artaria — I wrote the A. only as 
a favor, and as a favor I give it to you — but I beg you to 
send me the following book, namely “Bechstein’s Natural 
History of Birds in two large volumes with copper-plates,” 
with which I wish to give great pleasure to a good friend of 
mine.... I am not yet sound in health — we are given poor 
food and have to pay incredibly — things are not quite in 
order with my appointment, I have not yet received a heller 
from Kinsky — I fear or rather almost hope that I shall be 
compelled to go away perhaps even for the sake of my 
health, it may be a long time before conditions grow better 
than they are now — there can be no thought of what they 
were. 

In this letter Beethoven offers Breitkopf and Härtel the 
Fantasia (O), the Choral Fantasia (O), three Pianoforte 
Sonatas (O, 79 and 81a), the Variations (O, in D major), the 
Quartet (O), the Pf. Concerto in E-flat, and “12 songs with 
pianoforte accompaniment, texts partly in German, partly 
in Italian, nearly all composed throughout.” That among 
these songs were four others to Reissig’s words (“An den 


fernen Geliebten,” “Der Zufriedene,” “Der Jungling in der 
Fremde” and “Der Liebende”), which were not published 
till some years later, is a natural conclusion from a passage 
in a letter to Breitkopf and Hartel, dated September 11, 
1810: 

That Cavalry Captain Reissig ever paid me anything for 
my compositions is an abominable lie, I composed them for 
him as a friendly favor because he was a cripple at the time 
and excited my compassion. In writing this I declare that 
Breitkopf and Hartel are the sole owners of the songs 
which I have sent you, of which the words are by Cavalry 
Captain Reissig. 

In a still angrier mood he recurs to the songs again in a 
letter of October 15: 

You ought to add “ich denke dein” to this collection, I 
have seen it printed separately and somewhere in it I do 
not remember where, not having it, a wrong mordent. 
Another thing: you ought to publish the “Gesang aus der 
Ferne” at once if you have not already done so, the poetry 
is by that rascal Reissig, it was not published at the time 
and it took nearly half a year before this rascal told me 
that, as he said, he had had it “printed by Artaria only for 
his friends.” I sent it to you by letter-post and received for 
it instead of thanks, stench (statt Dank Stank). 

A Concert for the French Invaders 

Beethoven’s longing desire for the country was not to be 
gratified immediately. Manager Hartl had projected a new 
charity, a theatrical poor fund, and as usual called upon him 
to give attraction to the first public concert for its benefit, 


by directing one or more of his works. During the French 
occupation the ordinary performances of both Court 
Theatres were given in the Karnthnerthor. At the Burg — 
the real Court Theatre, forming, indeed, a part of the 
Imperial residence — after being closed some weeks, a 
French company opened on the 18th of July, played for a 
time alternately with a German one, and then held — as if 
in bitter irony — exclusive possession of the stage. Was not 
Vienna a French city? the Burg a French palace? Did not 
Napoleon’s eagle head the “Wiener Zeitung’? At 
Schonbrunn the theatre was devoted almost exclusively to 
Italian opera and ballet, for the amusement of the French 
Court. Under these circumstances Hartl might reasonably 
expect munificent support from the conquerors for at least 
one charity concert for the benefit of the actors and their 
families. Hence, as on the 8th of September (the Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary) the Court Theatres would be closed, he 
selected that day. The programme has eluded search; but 
one number was the “Sinfonia Eroica,” conducted by its 
author. Was this selected, in the expectation that Napoleon 
would be present, to do him homage? If so, it failed of its 
aim. The day before, Napoleon journeyed from Schonbrunn 
to Krems and Molk. Or was it in bitter sarcasm that 
Beethoven chose it? 

An undated letter to von Collin refers to this concert. In 
it he asked the Court Secretary to rewrite a note which he 
had addressed to Beethoven when Hartl gave him the 
commission for the concert, and which he had lost. He goes 
on: 


I beg of you, dear Friend, to recall to mind the contents 
as near as I can recollect: “that you wrote to me that you 
had spoken to H. v. Hartl concerning a day for a concert 
and that then he gave you instructions to write to me that if 
at this year’s concert for the theatrical poor, I gave 
important works for performance, and would myself 
conduct, I might at once pick out a day for a concert at the 
Theater-an-der-Wien, and that under these conditions I 
might have a day every year. Vive vale.” 

Give to this note the earliest date possible, still there 
remain to Beethoven less than four months to the 
Christmas holidays, in which to complete, copy and 
rehearse whatever new works he intended to produce in 
the concert. The Pianoforte Concerto in E-flat major is the 
only work known to have been ready; what others may he 
have had in contemplation? The question is, in itself, rather 
interesting than important; its bearing, however, upon 
other matters hereafter warrants its discussion at some 
length. 


Study-Material for a Royal Pupil 

Let us turn again for a moment to the so-called 
“Studien.” On the margin of the “Materialien zum 
Generalbass,” Beethoven wrote: “from 101 to 1000 florins a 
quarter — all residents or parties to rent-contracts without 
distinction.” This was, of course, written at the time of the 
forced contribution of June 28th, but is no proof that the 
book was then just begun. It shows merely that it was lying 
before him, offered him a convenient vacant space for the 


memorandum. Again on page 17, on the upper margin, 
stands: “Printer’s errors in the sonata for pianoforte with 
obbligato violoncello.” This sonata, beyond all question, 
was the one dedicated to Gleichenstein, published early in 
April by Breitkopf and Hartel, and sent to the composer 
before the breaking of post communications by the advance 
of Napoleon’s armies. Now, whether Beethoven’s words 
were merely a memorandum, or — as Nottebohm is of 
opinion — were the heading of a sheet intended to receive 
a list of the printer’s errors — in either case we must 
suppose them to have been written immediately upon the 
composer’s first examination of the printed work — at the 
latest in April. 

Now, it cannot be reasonably supposed that the idea of 
selecting and arranging such a series of “Studien” for the 
Archduke’s instruction as these bound sheets contain was 
suddenly conceived and executed with no previous study 
nor protracted examination of the then existing authorities, 
and all during the few weeks when Beethoven was confined 
to the city. It is equally improbable that the Archduke’s 
studies in the theory of music did not begin until after his 
return to Vienna (January, 1810), when he was 22 years of 
age. We can discover no objection to the following 
hypothesis as to the origin of the bound sheets in question; 
namely, that Beethoven began by making his extracts from 
Bach, Turk, etc., as they were needed in the progress of his 
lessons; and that the execution of the task complete was an 
afterthought, arising from want of occupation at a time 
when he felt himself unfitted for original composition. The 


inference is, that, for several months, his thoughts had 
been more than ordinarily turned toward theoretical 
studies. 


Now, to the question just proposed. 

Study-Material for a Royal Pupil 

In the late Gustav Petter’s Collection of Autography (in 
Vienna) is a sketchbook of Beethoven’s — 148 pages in 
extent — largely devoted to studies for two works, but 
containing themes and hints for many others, with an 
occasional characteristic note or name: random, not always 
strictly musical. Those who have had occasion to study this 
book — the present writer included — have heretofore 
assumed, that it belongs to the year 1812. The correctness 
of this assumption must be tested. 

On the first page are two measures of music — merely a 
succession of chords — with this remark: “Such (passages) 
should produce another effect than the miserable 
enharmonic evasions which every school Miserabili can 
write, they ought to disclose the change to every hearer.” 
This, though not fixing the date, does at least suggest the 
time when its writer’s mind was unusually occupied with 
theoretical studies. On the same page is this: “Cotton in my 
ears at the pianoforte frees my hearing from the unpleasant 
buzzing (das unangenehme rauschende)” — which suggests 
a time when his organs of hearing were still very sensitive, 
and he had not yet abandoned his pianoforte playing. 
Suggestions so vague cannot be offered as argument; but if 
any weight be granted to them, it is in favor of the winter 


1808-9. Something more than a mere suggestion is offered 
on page 18. Here Beethoven has written: “Overture 
Macbeth, the chorus of witches comes in at once.” Whether 
the succeeding sketches belong to this overture is a 
question for a musician. Now that first act of “Macbeth,” 
read by Rockel in 1808, together with the first act of the 
Oratorio, “Die Befreiung Jerusalems” — both written for 
Beethoven — lay before the composer in print early in the 
year 1809. Collin had inserted them in the “Hoftheater- 
Taschenbuch” of that year. The poet died in 1811, leaving 
both unfinished. To suppose that Beethoven, in 1812, gave 
thought to an incomplete text by a deceased poet, is 
absurd. His memorandum is evidently the record of an idea 
which occurred to his mind on perusing the fragment, and 
determines the date of the first part of the sketchbook to be 
the beginning of 1809. Passing to the middle of page 22, 
one comes upon this: 


With few interruptions, such as a theme for a “symphony 
without drums,” “good triplets of another sort,” the 
Allegretto and Finale of the Seventh Symphony are the 
subjects of the studies for more than forty pages. That 
modest gem — the theme of the Allegretto — is still the 
same throughout; but how astonishing the number and 
variety of forms for its setting, that were tested, before the 
majestic, the sublime simplicity was attained, which 
satisfied the exquisite taste of its creator! 


On page 71 begin the sketches for the first, on page 83, 
for the last movement of the Eighth Symphony. These two 
Symphonies, then, were the grand orchestral works in 
preparation for the proposed concert. Scattered along this 
part of the sketchbook are divers subjects for pianoforte 
works; as if Beethoven had in mind a companion piece to 
the E-flat Concerto for the farther display of his powers. In 
our notes we find, “Overture-Concerto,” ; “Concerto in G”— 
“Concerto in G or E minor’— “Adagio in E-flat”— “Finale 
Tutti”; and near the bottom of the same page— “Polonaise 
for Pianoforte alone.” But the master had no new vocal 
work for the occasion. Do not the following memoranda — 
accompanied in the sketchbook by numerous studies — 
show how the deficiency was to be supplied? Immediately 
following the “Polonaise” we read: 

Freude schoner Gotter Funken Tochter. Work out the 
overture. 

Again on leaf 43: 

Freude schoner Gotter Funken Tochter aus Elysium. 
Detached fragments, like princes are beggars, etc., not the 
whole. 

On the same page again: 

Detached fragments from Schiller’s Freude brought 
together in a whole. 

One of the sketches (according to our copy) begins thus: 


Overture 
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Overture Schiller 

Freude, schoner Gotter funken, Tochter 

At or near this point the book was for the present laid 
aside; for the intended concert was abandoned, and 
Beethoven’s studies were abruptly turned in other 
directions. 


The explanation of this is easy. 

In the lists of “newly performed plays” in the two Vienna 
Court Theatres from August 1, 1803 to July 31, 1805, and 
from August 1, 1806 to December 31, 1807, Schiller’s name 
does not once occur; not so in the lists after Hartl’s 
undertaking the direction, January 1, 1808. Here we find: 

1808: February 13, “Macbeth,” after Shakespeare; July 
23, “Kabale und Liebe”; December 17, “Pheedra,” after 
Racine; 1809: August 23, “Don Carlos” — all by Schiller. 

Thus had Schiller suddenly become a leading topic in the 
conversation of theatrical circles. One sees now how Collin 
and Beethoven hit upon the “Macbeth” as a subject for 
opera; and how the composer’s youthful idea [see Vol. I, ] of 
making the “Ode to Joy” the subject of a composition was 
recalled to mind. 

Music to “Egmont” Projected 

It does not appear from any records at hand, that either 
of the above-named dramas was produced with music 
composed for it; but Hartl now determined, with his next 
Schiller drama, to put one by Goethe in rehearsal and to 
provide both with original music. “When it was decided,” 
writes Czerny, 


to perform Schiller’s “Tell” and Goethe’s “Egmont” in the 
city theatres the question arose who should compose the 
music. Beethoven and Gyrowetz were chosen. Beethoven 
wanted very much to have “Tell.” But a lot of intrigues were 
at once set on foot to have “Egmont,” supposed to be less 
adaptable for music, assigned to him. It turned out, 
however, that he could make masterly music for this drama 
also and he applied the full power of his genius to it. 

Perhaps Beethoven’s experience with the “Ode to Joy” 
and the “Egmont” just at this time was the origin of a fine 
remark to Czerny. “Once, when the talk was about Schiller, 
he said to me: ‘Schiller’s poems are very difficult to set to 
music. The composer must be able to lift himself far above 
the poet; who can do that in the case of Schiller? In this 
respect Goethe is much easier.’” 

The order for the immortal “Egmont” music, by 
presenting the completion of new compositions, necessarily 
caused the concert to be abandoned, and Beethoven was at 
last able to seek the much needed rest and recreation, both 
physical and mental, away from the city, its cares and 
duties. It needs scarcely to be said that the condition of 
affairs prevented Beethoven from going into the country 
until late in the summer of 1809. 

To what “happy corner in the country,” if indeed to any, 
he now retired, is not positively known. “He was often in 
Hungary,” says Czerny, and there is no good reason to 
doubt that he went thither now to pass several weeks with 
the Brunswicks. It was already his practice to grant 
manuscript copies of his new works for the collection of 


Archduke Rudolph, whose catalogue, therefore, is of the 
highest authority in determining their dates. From this 
source it is known that the Pianoforte Fantasia, O, 
previously sketched, and the great F-sharp Pianoforte 
Sonata, O, were completed in October. The dedication of 
these two works to Count Franz and his sister Therese 
leads to the inference, that they are memorials of happy 
hours spent in their domestic circle. 

Beethoven himself speaks in very strong terms of his 
extraordinary industry during these weeks, the only 
probable explanation of which, we think, is, that he now 
composed or completed and prepared for publication 
several songs and minor pianoforte works — in part 
previously sketched, in part quite new. There are several 
such compositions, known to belong to this period of his 
life, although their exact date has not been ascertained. 

It is conjectured, also, that, at this time and through the 
influence of Count Brunswick, Beethoven received the 
order for his other principal contributions to dramatic 
music. In 1808 Emperor Franz had sanctioned the building 
at Pesth of “an entirely new grand theatre with Ridotto 
room, casino, restaurant and coffee-house,” an enterprise 
which, notwithstanding the catastrophe of 1809, it was now 
thought would be completed in 1810. It was time therefore 
to consider the programme for its opening performances, 
and as no living musician could give the occasion so much 
splendor as Beethoven, it was of high importance that his 
consent to compose the music should be secured as early 
as possible. This, through Brunswick and other Hungarian 


friends, was no difficult task; more especially as the master 
had a work of the character required in hand — the 
“Egmont” music. Another reason for hastening the business 
with the composer may have been, that his consent or 
refusal must have some influence upon the form and 
character of the drama or dramas, which were still to be 
written. After Beethoven’s return to the Walfischgasse, his 
time appears still to have been exceedingly occupied in 
composition; so much so as to yield nothing eventful for a 
biographer to record. There is, however, one deeply 
touching and interesting letter to Gleichenstein which must 
be copied complete. Its date is determined by these 
circumstances, namely: Poor Breuning had, in April, 1808, 
married Julie, the beautiful and highly accomplished 
daughter of Staff Physician von Vering. Less than one year 
thereafter the young wife, by an imprudent use of cold foot- 
baths, brought upon herself a hemorrhage of the lungs and 
died suddenly, only 19 years of age, March 21, 1809. The 
letter dates from this period: 

Concerned about Von Breuning 

Dear good Gleichenstein! It is impossible for me to 
refrain from letting you know of my anxiety for Breuning’s 
convulsive and feverish condition, and to beg of you that 
you strive to form a closer attachment to him or rather to 
bind him closer to you; the condition of my affairs allows 
me much too little opportunity to perform the high duties of 
friendship, I beg of you, I adjure you in the name of the 
good and noble sentiments which you surely feel to take 
from me upon yourself this truly tormenting care, it will be 


particularly beneficial if you can ask him to go here and 
there with you, and (no matter how much he may seek to 
goad you to diligence) restrain him from his immoderate, 
and what seems to me unnecessary, labors. You would not 
believe in what an overwrought state I have occasionally 
found him — you probably know of his worry of yesterday. 
All results of the fearful irritability, which, if he does not 
overcome it, will certainly be his ruin. 

I therefore place upon you, my dear Gleichenstein, the 
care of one of my best and most proved friends, the more 
since your occupation already creates a sort of bond 
between you, and this you will strengthen by frequently 
showing concern for his welfare, which you can easily do 
inasmuch as he is well disposed towards you — but your 
noble heart, which I know right well, surely needs no 
injunctions in respect of this; act for me and for your good 
Breuning. I embrace you with all my heart. 

It was upon finding himself in the Walfischgasse without 
a servant that Beethoven seems first to have thought of 
trying the experiment of living independently of hotels and 
eating-houses, and dining at home. It was therefore of 
importance to him, if possible, to obtain the joint service of 
some man and wife, and such a couple now offered 
themselves as servant and housekeeper. This, with the 
remark that the rehearsal mentioned was of the Lobkowitz 
Quartet, O, is sufficient introduction to the following 
excerpts from the Zmeskall correspondence: 

To-day comes Herzog, who wishes to become my servant 
for 30 fl., you may negotiate with him with his wife obligato 


— wood, candles, no livery — I must have somebody to 
cook, as long as the present wretched food continues I shall 
remain ill — to-day I eat at home, because of the better 
wine, if you will order what you want, I should be glad to 
have you come to me also, you will get the wine gratis and 
better than that at the beastly Swan. 

Here comes Herzog with his wife — listen to their 
condescension — she will cook when I want her to — also 
mend, etc., for this is a highly important matter — I will 
come to you afterward in order to hear the result — 
perhaps it would be best to ask what service they are going 
to perform for me? 

Shakespeare’s clowns in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
have enriched theatrical speech with “lamentable comedy” 
and “very tragical mirth”; phrases not inappropriate to the 
domestic dramas in which Beethoven and his servants were 
the actors, and which he made the subjects of numberless 
Jeremiads both in conversation and in letters to his friends 
— especially to Zmeskall and Mme. Streicher. As one 
example — and surely one is enough — take the case of the 
Herzogs. They were engaged and were still in Beethoven’s 
employ when the departure of Napoleon and his armies 
enabled those belonging to the public service to return and 
resume their duties in the Capital — Zmeskall among them. 
As in the spring he had to accommodate himself to “peace 
negotiations” between Beethoven and his servant, so now 
he must again officiate in this “glorious office” between him 
and the Herzogs. The imagination can readily form a lively 
and correct picture of Beethoven’s troubles, partly serious, 


partly tragi-comic, with these people, during that wretched 
summer, shut up in the city, all the necessaries of life at 
famine prices, and they on his hands to be provided for. The 
situation certainly was not one fitted to sweeten the temper 
of either party; no doubt both had good cause of complaint. 
We have, however, only the master’s side of the question 
and not the whole of that. One who invariably has trouble 
with his servants must sometimes himself be in fault; so, 
perhaps, the Herzogs were not such “very bad people” 
after all. 


His friend Clement of the Theater-an-der-Wien gave 
Beethoven a pleasing compliment by reproducing in his 
annual concert (December 24) the “Christus am Olberg.” 
On the same evening, by the way, Dobenz’s oratorio, “Die 
Sundfluth,” with music by Kauer, was sung at the 
Leopoldstadt Theatre, as it would seem, from the sarcastic 
notice in the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.,” with appropriate scenery! If 
Beethoven heard it, which is doubtful unless at rehearsal, 
he found he had little reason to mourn his non-acceptance 
of that text. 

Arrangements of Welsh and Irish Songs 

Negotiations had been resumed about this time between 
George Thomson of Edinburgh and Beethoven, touching 
the arrangement of national melodies. In a letter dated 
September 25, 1809, Thomson sent Beethoven 43 Welsh 
and Irish melodies with the request to provide them as soon 
as possible with ritornellos and accompaniments for 
pianoforte or pedal harp, and violin or violoncello, and held 


out the promise of 100 ducats, Vienna standard, or even 
more as payment. Besides this, Thomson had requested 
him to write three quintets, two for two violins, viola, flute 
and violoncello, one without flute but two violas instead 
(with bassoon or double-bass ad lib.), and also three 
sonatas for pianoforte and violin. For these works he 
offered him 120 ducats Vienna standard. “I make you this 
offer,” said Thomson, “more to show you my taste and 
predilection for your music than in the hope to profit by the 
publication.” To this proposition Beethoven replied as 
follows — in French and his own wretched hand, under 
date of November 23, 1809: 

I will compose the ritornellos to the 43 little songs, but I 
ask 10 pounds or 20 ducats de Vienne more than you offer, 
that is instead of 50 pounds Sterling, or 100 ducats V. S. I 
ask 60 pounds Sterling or 120 ducats V. S. This work, 
moreover, is of a kind that gives a composer but little 
pleasure, but I shall nevertheless always be ready to oblige 
you since I know that you can do a good business with it. As 
regards the quintets and the three sonatas, I find the 
honorarium too little for me — I ask of you for them the 
sum of 120, i. e., one hundred and twenty pounds Sterling 
or two hundred and forty ducats V. S., you offered me 60 
pounds Sterling and it is impossible for me to gratify you 
for such an honorarium — we are living here in a time 
when a frightful price is asked for everything, we are 
paying almost three times as much as formerly — but if you 
are agreed with the sums that I ask I will serve you with 
pleasure. So far as the publication of the works here in 


Germany is concerned, I think that I would bind myself not 
to publish them sooner than after seven or eight months if 
you think this time long enough for your purposes. As 
regards the double-bass or bassoon I wish that you would 
give me a free hand, I may, perhaps find something that will 
be even more agreeable to you — also we might use a 
bassoon or other wind-instrument with the flute and write 
only the third quintet for two violins, two violas and 
violoncello, since in this way the style would be purer. In 
short, rest assured that you are dealing with a true artist 
who, indeed, likes to be decently paid, but who loves fame 
and also the fame of art more — and who is never satisfied 
with himself and is always striving to make greater 
progress in his art. 

As regards the songs I have already begun them and will 
deliver them in about a week to Fries — therefore please 
send me an answer soon, my dear sir. 

Next time please send me the words of the songs along 
with them as it is very necessary for me to have them in 
order to get the correct expression — they will be 
translated for me. 


September came and still no payment from Clementi and 
Co. for the works bought by them in April, 1807. Clementi 
was in Rome and thither, it would seem, Beethoven sent 
several letters asking for payment. Clementi now came to 
Vienna and sent a letter to his London partner, Collard, 
which, though dateless as to year and day, was, no doubt, 
the result of Beethoven’s importunities. In it he complains 


of having written five or six letters to them for money with 
which to meet Beethoven’s demands, the composer having 
“plagued” him with several letters — but in vain. At last a 
firm of Viennese bankers informs him that a credit for £400 
has been sent him, but no letter. He concludes that of this 
sum £100 are meant for Beethoven and £300 for himself, 
and that they had received but half of Beethoven’s 
manuscripts. “A most shabby figure you have made me cut 
in this affair! — and that with one of the first composers of 
the day! You certainly might have found means in the 
course of two years and a half to have satisfied his 
demands. Don’t lose a moment and send me word what you 
have received from him, that I may settle with him.” 
Towards the end of the year Beethoven took ill, as he 
informs Breitkopf and Hartel in a letter which was dated 
December 4 (but from which the figure was stricken; the 
letter may have been delayed or Beethoven become 
doubtful, as usual, about the day of the month). In this he 
writes: “A fever which shook me up thoroughly, prevented 
me from sending these tardily found errata [in the two 
Trios] at once.” On January 2, 1810, he writes another 
letter which begins: “Scarcely recovered — my illness 
threw me back again for two weeks — is it a wonder — we 
have not even eatable bread,” concluding with: “I am too 
weak to-day to answer your kind letter more fully, but in a 
few days touching everything else in your letter.” 
Beethoven had now entered his fortieth year, a year 
which forms a marked and striking era in his life, but of 
which the most important event is veiled in all the obscurity 


with which the care and efforts of the parties concerned 
could envelop it. In the hope of a solution, at least 
probable, of the mystery which it presents, many minutix 
of the years 1807-09 have been reserved to be presented 
consecutively, since only thus can their relations to and 
their bearings upon the problem before us be well 
understood. The next chapter must, therefore, be but an 
introduction to the history of the year 1810. 

Beethoven in Financial Straits 

The compositions and publications of this year remain to 
be enumerated — a task of some difficulty, requiring a 
preliminary remark or two. The great cost of living and the 
various extraordinary demands upon his purse this year, 
deranged Beethoven’s pecuniary affairs seriously; from the 
Same cause the Vienna publishers were not in a condition 
to pay him adequately and in advance for his manuscripts. 
The dilatoriness of the London publishers has just been 
mentioned. Happily his relations with Breitkopf and Hartel 
were such, that they were ready to remunerate him 
handsomely for whatever new compositions he might send 
them; and there seems to have been an arrangement made, 
under which divers new works of this period were 
published simultaneously by them in Leipsic and by Artaria 
in Vienna. Nevertheless, Beethoven was pressed for money, 
not only from the causes above stated, but from the need of 
an extra supply, in case the project of marriage, now in his 
mind, should be effected. Of course he counted with 
certainty upon the regular payment of his annuity, now that 
the war was over, and a lasting peace apparently secured 


by the rumored union between Napoleon and Archduchess 
Marie Louise. But a semi-annual payment of this annuity 
was far from sufficient to meet the expenses of establishing 
himself as a married man. Now that his concert was 
abandoned, no immediate profit could arise from the 
completion of the new symphonies; nor was there any 
immediate need of his beginning the “Egmont” music. It is 
obvious, therefore, that his labors, during the “several 
weeks in succession” when he worked “so that it seemed 
rather for death than immortality,” were, as before said, the 
completion and correction for the press of various more or 
less important works existing in the sketchbooks, and the 
composition of divers smaller pieces, such as would meet 
with a ready sale, and hence be promptly and liberally paid 
for by publishers. It is not at all surprising to find among 
them a number of songs the texts of which were apt 
expressions of his feelings at this juncture. Such 
considerations render it extremely probable, perhaps 
certain, that a larger number of minor productions belong 
by date of completion to this year, than they, who have 
endeavored to ascertain the chronology of Beethoven’s 
works, have heretofore suspected. But the following list 
contains only works of which the date is certain — or 
probable almost to certainty. 

The Composer’s Work in 1809 

Compositions of 1809: 

1. Concerto for Pianoforte, E-flat major, O. 

2. “Quartetto per due Violini, Viola e Violoncello, da Luigi 
van Beethoven, 1809,” O, E-flat major. 


3. Sonata for Pianoforte: “Das Lebewohl, Wien am 4ten 
Mai 1809,” etc.; “Die Abwesenheit. Die Ankunft des ... 
Erzh. Rudolph, den 30. Janner 1810,” Oa, E-flat. We 
suppose the sonata to have been completed in 1809, and 
ready for presentation to the Archduke upon his return; but 
as this was delayed until January 30th, “Die Ankunft,” of 
course, took this date. 

4. March in F major for Military Band. “For the 
Bohemian Landwehr, 1809”; also inscribed by Beethoven: 
“For His Royal Highness, the Archduke Anton, 1809.” 

5. Variations for the Pianoforte, D major, O. 

6. Fantasia for Pianoforte, G major, O. 

7. Sonata for Pianoforte, F-sharp major. O. 

8. Sonatina for Pianoforte, G major, O. 

9. Songs from “Blumchen der Einsamkeit” by C. L. 
Reissig: 

(a) “An den fernen Geliebten.” A copy bears the words in 
Beethoven’s hand: “Fifth song,” “1809,” and corrections in 
the song itself, O, No. 5. 

(b) “Der Zufriedene,” O, No. 6. 

(c) “Lied aus der Ferne,” “1809.” 

(d) “Der Liebende.” 

(e) “Der Jungling in der Fremde.” 


10. Other Songs: 


(a) “Gretel’s Warnung.” A copy bears the words in 
Beethoven’s hand: “Fourth song,” “1809,” and corrections 
in the song itself. 

(b) “Andenken,” by Matthison. 


(c) “Die laute Klage,” by Herder. 

(d) “Lamante impaziente,” “1809”; and probably all the 
numbers of 

(e) “Four Ariettas and a Duet,” O. 


The first sketches for the Fifth Pianoforte Concerto, E- 
flat, O, dedicated to Archduke Rudolph, are found in the so- 
called Grasnick sketchbook after the sketches for the 
Choral Fantasia as it was performed for the first time on 
December 22, 1808, and the pianoforte introduction to the 
same which, as we have seen, is of a later date (“Zweite 
Beethoveniana,” et seq.). It is mentioned by Beethoven in 
the correspondence with his publishers for the first time on 
February 4, 1810. It was in their hands on August 21 of 
that year, when Beethoven prescribed the dedication to his 
distinguished pupil, and was published in February, 1811. 
The Concerto had then already been played in public by 
Johann Schneider with brilliant success toward the close of 
1810, and, as the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.” reported, put a 
numerous audience into such “a state of enthusiasm that it 
could hardly content itself with the ordinary expressions of 
recognition and enjoyment.” 

The E-flat Quartet, O (the so-called “Harp Quartet”), 
dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz, was written simultaneously 
with the Concerto and Pianoforte Sonata in the same key. 
Beethoven was evidently hard at work on them when he 
wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel on “Weinmonath [October] 
1908”: “Next time about the quartet which I am writing — I 
do not like to occupy myself with solo sonatas for the 


pianoforte, but I promise you a few.” Nottebohm says 
(“Zweite Beethoveniana,” ), that the four movements of the 
Quartet were begun and finished in the order in which they 
appeared in print. According to a note by Archduke 
Rudolph, the Fantasia, O, was composed in October. The 
three Pianoforte Sonatas, O, 79 and 8la, are closely 
connected in time, notwithstanding their diversity of 
sentiment. Sketches for O have not been found, but those 
for the other two are in the sketchbook of Carl Meinert 
(“Zweite Beethoveniana,” ), which ends with the sketches 
for the Fantasia, O, composed for Count Franz von 
Brunswick; and it is likely that the Sonata, O, dedicated to 
Countess Therese von Brunswick, was conceived and 
written immediately after the Fantasia (in October). The 
three sonatas were doubtless in the mind of Beethoven 
when he promised Breitkopf and Hartel “a few” on October 
19. On February 4, 1810, he offers to the publishers “three 
pianoforte solo sonatas — N.B., of which the third is 
composed of three movements, Parting, Absence and 
Return, and would have to be published alone.” On August 
21, 1810, Beethoven wrote about the dedication: “The 
sonata in F-sharp major — A Madame la Comtesse Therese 
de Brunswick; the fantasia for pianoforte solo — A mon ami 
Monsieur le comte Francois de Brunswick — as regards the 
two sonatas publish them separately, or, if you want to 
publish them together, inscribe the one in G major Sonata 
facile or sonatina, which you might also do in case you [do 
not] publish them together.” Breitkopf and Hartel published 
the sonatas separately and O therefore received no 


dedication. The notion, once current, that O (sometimes 
called the “Cuckoo Sonata”) was an older work, is 
disproved by the sketches of 1809 (Nottebohm, “Zweit. 
Beeth.,” ). The E-flat Sonata, Oa, seems to have been 
completely sketched before October and held in readiness 
against the return of the Archduke, as has been said. 
Breitkopf and Hartel published it in the fall of 1811, 
without either dates or dedication and with the French 
title: “Les Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour,” much to 
Beethoven’s dissatisfaction. The Variations in D, dedicated 
“to his friend” Oliva, anticipate by two years the use of the 
same theme as a Turkish march in the incidental music 
which Beethoven wrote for Kotzebue’s “Ruins of Athens.” 
Nottebohm (“Zweit. Beeth.” , foot-note) says of it: 
“Tradition has it that the theme is a Russian melody. This is 
improbable and incapable of proof. The theme is not to be 
found in any collection of Russian melodies known to us. 
Had Beethoven borrowed the theme he would, as he always 
did, have mentioned the fact in connection with the 
Variations and the ‘Ruins of Athens’ (a singular idea to use 
a Russian melody for a Turkish march!). It may be that a 
Russian folktune which was popular in Vienna between 
1810 and 1820, which bears some resemblance to this 
melody and on which, besides Gelinek and others, 
Beethoven too made Variations (O, No. 3), gave rise to the 
confounding of the two.” The Military March in F was 
designed for Archduke Anton and was chosen for a 
“carrousel” at the court at Laxenburg. It is the “horse 
music” of Beethoven’s correspondence with Archduke 


Rudolph. The year also saw the beginning of the 
arrangements of the Irish melodies for Thomson. 

The publications of the year 1809 were: 

1. The Fourth Symphony, in B-flat, O. “Dediée a Monsieur 
le Comte Oppersdorff’; published in March by the Kunst- 
und Industrie-Comptoir. 

2. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, D major, O. Dediée 
a son ami Monsieur de Breuning, Sécrétaire aulique, etc. 
Vienna, Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir, in March. 

3. Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello. A major, O. 
Dediée a Monsieur de Gleichenstein. Leipsic, Breitkopf and 
Hartel, in April. 

4. Two Trios for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, D 
major, E-flat, O. Dediés a Madame la Comtesse Marie 
d’Erdödy née Comtesse Niszky. Breitkopf and Hartel, No. 1 
in April, No. 2 in August. 

5. Fifth Symphony, in C minor, O. Dediée a son Altesse 
Sérénissime Monseigneur le Prince régnant de Lobkowitz, 
Duc de Raudnitz, et a son Excellence Monsieur le Comte de 
Rasoumoffsky. Breitkopf and Hartel, in April. 

6. Sixth Symphony (Sinfonia pastorale), F major, O. The 
same dedication as the Fifth Symphony. Breitkopf and 
Hartel, in May. 

7. Song: “Als die Geliebte sich trennen wollte.” 
Supplement No. II, to the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.,” November 22. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 


Chapter IX 


The Years 1807-09 — A Retrospect — Beethoven’s Intellectual Attainments — 
Interest in Exotic Literatures — His Religion. 


A popular conception of Beethoven’s character, namely, 
that a predisposition to gloom and melancholy formed its 
basis, appears to the present writer to be a grave mistake. 
The question is not what he became in later years — 
tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis — but what was 
the normal constitution of his mind in this regard. 
Exaggerated reports of his sadness and infelicity during the 
last third of his life became current even before its close, 
and prepared the public to give undue importance to the 
melancholy letters and papers of earlier years, which from 
time to time were exhumed and published. The reader upon 
examination will be surprised to find how few in number 
they are, at what wide intervals they were written, and how 
easy it is to account for their tone. 

Beethoven’s childhood was excessively laborious, though 
not so cheerless as has been represented; and, however 
flattering to occupy at the age of twelve years the place of a 
man in theatre and chapel, his boyhood could not have 
been a happy one. His brightest days up to the middle of 
his seventeenth year were undoubtedly those spent in 
Vienna in 1787 — the date of the earliest of those papers 
from his own pen, on which the popular conception of his 
character is founded. But the letter to Dr. Schaden, written 
to explain and excuse the non-payment of a debt, takes its 


tone, not from any predisposition to gloom and melancholy, 
but from the manifold troubles which just then beset him — 
the bitter disappointment of his sudden recall from Vienna; 
the death of his mother; the hopeless poverty of his family; 
hence, the pangs of wounded pride and self-respect; the 
depression of spirits caused by asthmatic maladies, and his 
utter hopelessness of any timely change for the better, such 
as, in fact, one short year was to bring. 


It is clear that Beethoven’s character could not develop 
itself normally, until he had become to a considerable 
degree independent of his father; and, consequently, that 
certain peculiarities related of him in his boyhood were 
probably less the results of his natural tendencies than the 
consequence of these being checked and obstructed by 
adverse circumstances. Soon after the letter to Dr. Schaden 
came the turning-point in the boy’s fortunes. Beethoven 
was now substantially emancipated from his father; his 
talents opened to him a higher and finer-toned circle of 
society; a love for the best literature was cherished, if not 
created; and no long time elapsed before his father’s 
increasing moral infirmities made him virtually the head of 
the family. The nobler qualities of his head and heart now 
received a culture impossible before. At last his character 
could and did develop itself normally. In all the following 
fourteen years — during which the boy organist of Bonn 
rises step by step to the position of first of pianists and 
most promising of the young composers in Vienna — one 
seeks in vain for any trace of the assumed constitutional 


tendency to melancholy. Now come the pathetic letters to 
Wegeler and the “Testament” of 1802 — dark, gloomy, 
despondent. But these were all written under the first 
pressure of a malady which, he justly foreboded, would in 
time unfit him for general society and debar him from every 
field of the musician’s activity and ambition save that of 
composition. It is perhaps worthy of remark, that among 
the well-known phenomena of mental action are the 
intellectual prostration and the consequent depression of 
spirits which follow the completion of any great work in 
literature or art that has been for some time engrossing the 
attention, absorbing the thoughts and straining the 
faculties; and that the “Testament” of 1802 belongs in the 
precise period of reaction after completing that first of his 
great works, the Second Symphony. The “Testament” is 
indeed a cry of agony; but, in the paroxysms of intense 
physical suffering, cries of agony are not proofs of a 
naturally weak or defective constitution of the body; that 
sort of patient suffers less — but dies. Had Beethoven’s 
temperament really been of the gloomy and melancholy 
cast supposed, suicide, insanity or — through seeking 
temporary alleviation of mental suffering in sensual 
indulgences — moral shipwreck would soon have ended his 
career. “Strength is the morality of men who distinguish 
themselves above others, and it is also mine,” he wrote to 
his “Dearest Baron Muck Carter”:— “Beethoven was, in 
fact, the personification of strength,” said the aged poet 
Castelli to the present writer. The thought of suicide is 
alluded to in both the “Testament” and the letter to 


Wegeler; but with him the “To be or not to be?” was only a 
momentary, a passing, question; not because “conscience 
does make cowards of us all,” but by reason of innate 
manliness to bear “the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune” with courage and fortitude, until time and 
patience should bring resignation. How bravely he 
sustained his heavy burden to the end of 1806, has been 
amply recorded in this work. The famous love-letter affords 
its own sufficient explanation of whatever degree of 
melancholy it exhibits in the bitterness of parting and 
separation — the wretched life in Vienna, the uncertainty of 
his pecuniary resources, the impossibility of marriage 
without some decided change for the better in his condition 
and prospects. When, a few months later, the question of 
the possession of the theatres was decided against Braun, 
Beethoven had reason to hope that this change was 
assured; since the position of Lobkowitz, both socially and 
in connection with the theatres, gave to his hint, that the 
composer should apply for a permanent engagement, 
almost the force of a promise that he should receive it. In 
view of Beethoven’s abhorrence of all restrictions on his 
personal freedom, it is by no means certain that the final 
non-acceptance of his proposals caused him any very 
severe and lasting disappointment. 

A Happy Period in the Composer’s Life 

Whether so or not, and notwithstanding the prolonged 
uncertainty of his future prospects and the occasional 
characteristic complaints in his letters, still these three 
years — 1807-8-9 — were unquestionably the happiest in 


the last half of his life. That it was a period of extraordinary 
activity and productivenes, of a corresponding 
augmentation and extension of his fame, of animated and 
joyous social intercourse, and was brightly tinted with so 
much of the romance of love as a man of middle-age is apt 
to indulge in — all this the reader knows. 

The coming of Reichardt to Vienna and the recording of 
his observations on the musical life of the Austrian capital 
in his book entitled “Confidential Letters, etc.,” were 
fortunate incidents for the lovers of Beethoven. Reichardt’s 
was one of the great names in music. He stood in the front 
rank both as composer and writer on the art. His personal 
character was unspotted; his intellectual powers great and 
highly cultivated in other fields than music; nor had his 
dismissal from his position of Royal Chapelmaster by 
Frederick William II been founded upon reasons which 
injured his reputation abroad. He therefore found all, even 
the highest, musical salons of Vienna open to him, and he 
received attention which under the circumstances was 
doubly grateful. A colossal self-esteem, a vanity almost 
boundless alone could have sent such pages as his 
“Letters” to the press without a more thorough 
expurgation. But this is nothing to the present generation, 
which owes him a large debt of gratitude for the most lively 
and complete picture existing of the musical life at Vienna 
at that period, and especially for his notices of Beethoven, 
the date of which (winter of 1808-09) adds doubly to their 
value. They should be read in connection with this 
biography. 


And here a word upon the compositions of these years. 
The notion, that the beauties of the opera “Leonore” were 
in great measure the offspring of an old, unfortunate 
affection for Fraulein von Breuning and of a still more 
unlucky recent passion for Julia Guicciardi, was treated in 
its place as unworthy of serious refutation; but nowhere in 
this work has anything been said affirming or implying that 
the moral and mental condition of the man Beethoven 
would not produce its natural and legitimate effect upon 
Beethoven the composer. Now, examine the lists of 
compositions which terminate the preceding chapters, and 
say whether any but a strong, healthy, sound, elastic mind 
could have produced them? To specify only the very 
greatest; there are in the last months of 1806, after the 
visit to the Brunswicks, the placid and serene Fourth 
Symphony — the most perfect in form of them all — and the 
noble Violin Concerto; in 1807, the Mass in C and the C 
minor Symphony; in 1808, the “Pastoral” Symphony and 
the Choral Fantasia; and in 1809, the conception and 
partial execution of the Seventh, perhaps also the Eighth, 
Symphony and the glorious “Egmont” music. 

Are such the works of a melancholy, gloomy 
temperament or of a forlorn, sentimental lover, sighing like 
a furnace and making “a woeful ballad to his mistress’ 
eyebrow?” 

Appreciation of Serious Literature 

Beethoven, during the fifteen years since Wegeler’s vain 
effort to induce him to attend lectures on Kant, had become 
to some considerable degree a self-taught man; he had read 


and studied much, and had acquired a knowledge of the 
ordinary literary topics of the time, which justified that fine 
passage in the letter to Breitkopf and Hartel, touching his 
ability to acquire knowledge from even the most learned 
treatises. Strikingly in point is the interest which he 
exhibits during these and following years in the Oriental 
researches of Hammer and his associates. His notes and 
excerpts prove a very extensive knowledge of their 
translations, both published and in manuscript; and, 
moreover, that this strange literature was perhaps even 
more attractive to him in its religious, than in its lyric and 
dramatic aspects. In these excerpts — indeed, generally in 
extracts from books and in his underscoring of favorite 
passages in them — Beethoven exhibits a keen perception 
and taste for the lofty and sublime, far beyond the grasp of 
any common or uncultivated mind. “The moral law in us 
and the starry heavens above us. Kant!!!” is one of the brief 
notes from his hand, which now and then enliven the 
tedious and thankless task of deciphering the Conversation 
Books. The following, given here from his own manuscript, 
is perhaps the finest of his transcriptions from Hindu 
literature: 

God is immaterial; since he is invisible he can have no 
form, but from what we observe in his works we may 
conclude that he is eternal, omnipotent, omniscient and 
omnipresent — The mighty one is he who is free from all 
desire; he alone; there is no greater than he. 

Brahma; his spirit is enwrapped in himself. He, the 
mighty one, is present in every part of space — his 


omniscience is in spirit by himself and the conception of 
him comprehends every other one; of all comprehensive 
attributes that of omniscience is the greatest. For it there is 
no threefold existence. It is independent of everything. O 
God, thou art the true, eternal, blessed, immutable light of 
all times and all spaces. Thy wisdom embraces thousands 
upon thousands of laws, and yet thou dost always act freely 
and for thy honor. Thou wert before all that we revere. To 
thee be praise and adoration. Thou alone art the truly 
blessed one (Bhagavan); thou, the essence of all laws, the 
image of all wisdom, present throughout the universe, thou 
upholdest all things. 

Sun, ether, Brahma [these words are crossed out]. 

Beethoven’s enjoyment of Persian literature as revealed 
to him in the translations and essays of Herder and von 
Hammer will now readily be conceived by the reader; as 
also the delight with which he read that collection of 
exquisite imitations of Persian poetry with its long series of 
(then) fresh notices of the manners, customs, books and 
authors of Persia, which some years later Goethe published 
with the title “West-Ostlicher Divan.” Even that long essay, 
apparently so out of place in the work— “Israel in der 
Wuste” — in which the character of Moses is handled so 
unmercifully, was upon a topic already of curious interest to 
Beethoven. This appears from one of his copied papers — 
one which, as Schindler avers, “he considered to be the 
sum of the loftiest and purest religion.” The history of this 
paper is this: The Hebrew chronicler describes the great 
lawgiver of his nation as being “learned in all the wisdom of 


the Egyptians.” This leads Schiller, in his fine essay on “Die 
Sendung Moses,” into a discussion of the nature and 
character of this wisdom. The following sentences are from 
his account: 

The epoptee (Egyptian priests) recognized a single, 
highest cause of all things, a primeval force, natural force, 
the essence of all essences, which was the same as the 
demiurgos of the Greek philosophers. There is nothing 
more elevated than the simple grandeur with which they 
spoke of the creator of the universe. In order to distinguish 
him the more emphatically they gave him no name. A name, 
said they, is only a need for pointing a difference; he who is 
only, has no need of a name, for there is no one with whom 
he could be confounded. Under an ancient monument of 
Isis were to be read the words: “I AM THAT WHICH IS,” 
and upon a pyramid at Sais the strange primeval 
inscription: “I AM ALL, WHAT IS, WHAT WAS, WHAT WILL 
BE; NO MORTAL MAN HAS EVER LIFTED MY VEIL.” No 
one was permitted to enter the temple of Serapis who did 
not bear upon his breast or forehead the name Iao, or I-ha- 
ho — a name similar in sound to the Hebrew Jehovah and in 
all likelihood of the same meaning; and no name was 
uttered with greater reverence in Egypt than this name Iao. 
In the hymn which the hierophant, or guardian of the 
sanctuary, sang to the candidate for initiation, this was the 
first division in the instruction concerning the nature of the 
divinity: “HE IS ONLY AND SOLELY OF HIMSELF, AND TO 
THIS ONLY ONE ALL THINGS OWE THEIR EXISTENCE.” 


The sentences here printed in capital letters “Beethoven 
copied with his own hand and kept (them), framed and 
under glass, always before him on his writing-table.” 

The Composer’s Attitude towards the Church 

Beethoven was now at an age when men of thoughtful 
and independent minds have settled opinions on such 
important subjects as have received their attention, among 
which, to all men, religion stands preeminent. Few change 
their faith after forty; there is no reason to suppose that 
Beethoven did; no place, therefore, more fit than this will 
be found to remark upon a topic to which the preceding 
pages directly lead — his religious views. Schindler writes 
in the appendix to his biography of Beethoven: 

Beethoven was brought up in the Catholic religion. That 
he was truly religious is proved by his whole life, and many 
evidences were brought forward in the biographical part 
(of this work). It was one of his peculiarities that he never 
spoke on religious topics or concerning the dogmas of the 
various Christian churches in order to give his opinion 
about them. It may be said with considerable certainty, 
however, that his religious views rested less upon the creed 
of the church, than that they had their origin in deism. 
Without having a manufactured theory before him he 
plainly recognized the existence of God in the world as well 
as the world in God. This theory he found in the whole of 
Nature, and his guides seem to have been the oft- 
mentioned book, Christian Sturm’s “Betrachtungen der 
Werke Gottes in der Natur,” and the philosophical systems 
of the Greek wise men. It would be difficult for anybody to 


assert the contrary, who had seen how he applied the 
contents of those writings in his own internal life. 

As an argument against Schindler and to prove 
Beethoven’s orthodoxy in respect to the Roman Catholic 
tenets, the fervid sentiment and sublime devotion 
expressed in the music of the “Missa Solemnis” have been 
urged; but the words of the Mass were simply a text on 
which he could lavish all the resources of his art in the 
expression of his religious feelings. It should not be 
forgotten that the only Mass which can be ranked with 
Beethoven’s in D, was the composition of the sturdy 
Lutheran, J. S. Bach, and that the great epic poem of 
trinitarian Christianity was by the Arian, John Milton. 
Perhaps Schindler would have his readers understand more 
than is clearly expressed. If he means, that Beethoven 
rejected the trinitarian dogma; that the Deity of his faith is 
a personal God, a universal Father, to whom his human 
children may hopefully appeal for mercy in time of 
temptation, for aid in time of need, for consolation in time 
of sorrow — if this be Schindler’s “deism,” it may be 
affirmed unhesitatingly, that everything known to the 
present writer, which bears at all on the subject, confirms 
his view. Beethoven had the habit in moments of temptation 
and distress, of writing down short prayers for divine 
support and assistance, many of which are preserved; but 
neither in them, nor in any of his memoranda or 
conversations, is there the remotest indication that he 
believed in the necessity of any mediator between the soul 
of man and the Divine Father, under whatsoever name 


known — priest, prophet, saint, virgin or Messiah; but an 
even stronger religious sentiment, a more ardent spirit of 
devotion, a firmer reliance on the goodness and mercy of 
God are revealed in them, than Schindler seems to have 
apprehended. 


Chapter X 


The Year 1810 — Decrease in Productivity — Beethoven’s Project of Marriage 
— Therese Malfatti — Bettina von Arnim and Her Correspondence with Goethe 
— The Music to “Egmont” — Productions of the Year. 


The topics last under notice have carried us far onward, 
even to the last years of Beethoven. We now return to the 
end of 1809 — to the master in the full vigor and maturity 
of his powers. The last months of this year had been 
marked by an untiring and efficient industry; his 
sketchbooks abounded in the noblest themes, hints and 
protracted studies for orchestral, chamber and vocal 
compositions; and several important works — among them 
the Seventh Symphony — were well advanced. The princes, 
whose generosity had just placed him, for the present at 
least, beyond the reach of pecuniary anxieties, may well 
have expected the immediate fulfillment of “the desire that 
he surpass the great expectations which are justified by his 
past achievements.” They were bitterly disappointed. 
Kinsky did not live to hear any new orchestral work from 
that recently so prolific pen; Lobkowitz, whose 
dissatisfaction is upon record, heard but three; while the 
Archduke saw the years pass away comparatively fruitless, 
hardly more being accomplished in ten, than formerly in 
two — the marvellous year 1814 excepted. The close of 
1809 terminated a decade (1800-1809) during which — if 
quality be considered, as well as number, variety, extent 
and originality — Beethoven’s works offer a more splendid 
exhibition of intellectual power than those of any other 


composer produced within a like term of years; and New 
Year, 1810, began another (1810-19), which, compared with 
the preceding, exhibits an astonishing decrease in the 
composer’s productiveness. The contrast is rendered more 
striking by the fact that many of the principal works 
completed in the second decade belong in plan and partly 
in execution to the first. 


Schindler’s division of Beethoven’s life into three 
distinctly marked periods appears forced — rather fanciful 
than real; but whoever makes himself even moderately 
conversant with the subject, soon perceives that a change 
in the man did take place too great and sudden to be 
attributed to the ordinary effect of advancing years; but 
when? The abrupt pause in his triumphant career as 
composer just mentioned, would seem to determine the 
time; and, if so, the natural inference is, that both were 
effects of the same cause. There was a point in the life of 
Handel when his indefatigable pen dropped from his hand 
and many weary months passed before he could resume it. 
The failure of his operas, his disastrous theatrical 
speculation, consequent bankruptcy, and the culmination of 
his distresses in a partial paralysis of his physical powers, 
were the causes. The cessation of Beethoven’s labors, 
though less absolute than in Handel’s case, is even more 
remarkable, as it continued longer and was not produced 
by any such natural and obvious causes. The fact is certain, 
and will probably find a sufficient explanation when we 
come to the details of the master’s private history during 


this period; if not, it is another question the solution of 
which must await the accident of time or the keener 
penetration and wider knowledge of some other 
investigator. 

First Performance of the “Egmont” Music 

Beethoven’s studies were now, for the third time, 
diverted from important works in hand to an order from the 
directors of the theatres — the “Egmont” music. The 
persevering diligence of the last months, of which he 
speaks in his letters, was evidently for the purpose of 
clearing his desk of a mass of manuscript compositions sold 
to Breitkopf and Härtel, before attacking Goethe’s tragedy 
— as decks are cleared for action before a naval battle. If 
so, he could hardly have seriously engaged upon the 
“Egmont” before the new year; but nothing is known, which 
fixes the exact date of either the beginning or completion of 
the work. Its overture bears the composer’s own date 
“1810”; its first performance was on the evening of 
Thursday, May 24. The Clärchen was played by Antonie 
Adamberger — a young actress alike distinguished for her 
beauty, her genius and her virtues — whose marriage in 
1817 to the distinguished archeologist von Arneth was a 
distinct loss to the Vienna stage. The two songs which 
Clarchen has to sing, necessarily brought Fraulein 
Adamberger for the moment into personal relations with 
Beethoven, of which she wrote to the present author the 
following simple and pleasing account under date January 
5, 1867: 


... I approached him (Beethoven) without embarrassment 
when my aunt of blessed memory, my teacher and 
benefactress, called me to her room and presented me to 
him. To his question: “Can you sing?” I replied without 
embarrassment with a decided “No!” Beethoven regarded 
me with amazement and said laughingly: “No? But I am to 
compose the songs in ‘Egmont’ for you.” I answered very 
simply that I had sung only four months and had then 
ceased because of hoarseness and the fear that continued 
exertion in the practice of declamation might injure my 
voice. Then he said jovially with an adoption of the 
Viennese dialect: “That will be a pretty how do you do!” — 
but on his part it turned out to be something glorious. 

We went to the pianoforte and rummaging around in my 
music ... he found on top of the pile the well-known rondo 
with recitative from Zingarelli’s “Romeo and Juliet.” “Do 
you sing that?” he asked with a laugh which shook him as 
he sat down hesitatingly to play the accompaniment. Just as 
innocently and unsuspiciously as I had chatted with him 
and laughed, I now reeled off the air. Then a kind look came 
into his eye, he stroked my forehead with his hand and 
said: “Very well, now I know” — came back in three days 
and sang the songs for me a few times. After I had 
memorized them in a few days he left me with the words: 
“There, that’s right. So, so that’s the way, now sing thus, 
don’t let anybody persuade you to do differently and see 
that you do not put a mortant in it.” He went; I never saw 
him again in my room. Only at the rehearsal when 
conducting he frequently nodded to me pleasantly and 


benevolently. One of the old gentlemen expressed the 
opinion that the songs which the master, counting on 
certain effects, had set for orchestra, ought to be 
accompanied on a guitar. Then he turned his head most 
comically and, with his eyes flaming, said, “He knows!”... 

Long afterwards, in a Conversation Book, an unknown 
hand writes: “I remember still the torment you had with the 
kettledrums at the rehearsal of ‘Egmont’.” Nothing more is 
known of the history of this work. Beethoven’s name 
appears on both this year’s concerts for the Theatrical Poor 
Fund — March 25, with the first movements of the Fourth 
Symphony; April 17, with the “Coriolan” Overture; but it 
does not appear that he conducted on either occasion; it is, 
however, probable that he did conduct the rehearsals and 
performance of a symphony in Schuppanzigh’s first 
Augarten concert in May. 

Add to the above the subsequent notices of a few songs 
and the Quartet, O, and the meagre history of Beethoven as 
composer for 1810 is exhausted; what remains is of purely 
private and personal nature. Kinsky’s active service in the 
campaign of 1809 and his subsequent duties in Bohemia 
had prevented him hitherto from discharging his 
obligations under the annuity contract; but the Archduke, 
perhaps Lobkowitz also, was promptly meeting his; and 
these payments, together with the honorable remuneration 
granted by Breitkopf and Hartel for manuscripts, supplied 
Beethoven with ample means for comfort, even for luxury. 
He had at this time no grounds for complaint upon that 
score. 


It was in 1810 that Beethoven received from Clementi 
and Co. the long-deferred honorarium for the British 
copyrights bought in April, 1807. Exactly when this money 
was received by Beethoven cannot be determined from the 
existing evidence, but it seems to have been before 
February 4, 1810, on which date Beethoven wrote to 
Breitkopf and Hartel offering them the compositions from O 
to 83 (exclusive of 75), and remarking that he was about to 
send the same works to London. He would scarcely have 
had such a purpose in mind unless he had had a settlement 
with his London publishers. Additional evidence, though of 
little weight, is provided by the circumstance that at the 
same time he was contemplating a change of lodgings, as a 
letter to Professor Loeb, written on February 8, shows; it 
was to his old home in the house of Baron Pasqualati, which 
he had occupied two years before and which he now took 
again at an annual rental of 500 florins. 


Thoughts Hymeneal and Sartorial 

A number of letters to Gleichenstein and Zmeskall to 
which attention must now be called seem to show us 
Beethoven in the character of a man so deeply smitten with 
the charms of a newly-acquired lady friend that he turns his 
attention seriously to his wardrobe and_ personal 
appearance and thinks unusually long and frequently of the 
social pleasures enjoyed at the home of his charmer. A 
desire to save space alone prevents the publication of the 
letters in full, but the reader may find them in the 
published Collections of the composer’s letters. In the first 
of these he sends Gleichenstein 300 florins which the Count 
was to expend for him in the purchase of linen and nankeen 
for shirts and “at least half a dozen neckties.” On the same 
day, he informs his correspondent that acting on his advice 
he had paid Lind 300 florins. Henickstein had paid him 
twenty-seven and a half florins for a pound sterling and 
invited him and Gleichenstein to dine the next day with 
Clementi. Very significantly the letter ends with: “Greet 
everything that is dear to you and me. How gladly would I 
like to add to whom we are dear????” Lind was a tailor and 
Henickstein the son of a banker. The next day he writes 
that on the previous evening the Archduke had requested 
his presence on the day set for the dinner and he had been 
obliged to send Henickstein a declination. The day after 
that he concludes a note telling about the meeting at the 
Archduke’s with “Farewell. This evening I will come to the 
dear Malfattis.” Here is the next letter in full: 


As I shall have enough time this morning, I shall come to 
the Savage (zum wilden Mann — a restaurant) in the 
Prater. I fancy that I shall find no savages there but 
beautiful Graces, and for them I must don my armor. I know 
you will not think me a sponge because I come only for 
dinner, and so I will come straight. If I find you at home, 
well and good; if not, I’ll hurry to the Prater to embrace 
you. 

On the day after that he sends Gleichenstein an S. (a 
sonata, doubtless) which he had “promised Therese” and 
adds: “Give my compliments to all of them. It seems as if 
the wounds with which wicked men have pierced my soul 
might be healed by them”; he sends 50 florins more for 
cravats and makes a boast of it that Gigons, Malfatti's little 
dog, had supped with him and accompanied him home. This 
is the first of the only two allusions which Beethoven makes 
in all the papers, printed or written, relating to him, of a 
domestic pet animal. Another letter reads: “I beg of you to 
let me know when the M. remain at home of an evening. 
You surely had a pleasant sleep — I slept little, but I prefer 
such an awaking to all sleep.” Again he writes to say that 
he wished “Madame M.” would give him permission to pick 
out a pianoforte for her which she wished to buy “at 
Schanz’s.” Though it was his rule never to accept 
commissions on such sales, he wanted to save money for 
the lady on this purchase. 

Now we reach the notes to Zmeskall, the first of which is 
endorsed by the recipient as having been received on April 
18, 1810. From Beethoven’s lodgings in the Walfischgasse 


it was but a few steps around the corner in the 
Karnthnerthorstrasse to an entrance of the Burgerspital 
where Zmeskall lived, of whose readiness to oblige him he 
could and did avail himself to an extent which at length 
excited misgivings in his own mind that he was really going 
too far and abusing his friend’s kindness. This time 
Beethoven’s want was of a very peculiar nature, namely a 
looking-glass; that it was not for shaving purposes but for a 
more general control of his toilet is indicated by the second 
note: 

(April 18, 1810.) 

Dear Zmeskall do send me your looking-glass which 
hangs beside your window for a few hours, mine is broken, 
if you would be so kind as to buy me one like it to-day it 
would be a great favor, I’ll recoup you for your expenditure 
at once — forgive my importunity dear Z. 

Dear Z. do not get angry at my little note — think of the 
situation which I am in, like Hercules once at Queen 
Omphale’s??? I asked you to buy me a looking-glass like 
yours, and beg you as soon as you are not using yours 
which I am returning to send it back to me for mine is 
broken — farewell and don’t again write to me about the 
great man — for I never felt the strength or weakness of 
human nature as I feel it just now. 

Remain fond of me. 

(Without date — the original in Boston.) 

Do not get vexed, dear Z. because of my continued 
demands upon you — let me know how much you paid for 
the looking-glass? 


Farewell we shall see each other soon in the Swan as the 
food is daily growing worse in the (illegible) — I have had 
another violent attack of colic since day before yesterday, 
but it is better to-day. 


Your friend 
Beethoven. 


Intercourse with the Malfatti Family 

The date of the first note (April 18) is important as 
showing that at the time Beethoven was not in the country 
but still in Vienna and that, consequently, the 8th 
mentioned in the letter to Therese Malfatti which follows, 
was not the 8th of April, but of May. From this letter we 
deduce that Beethoven’s intercourse with the Malfatti 
family in Vienna had become more animated and intimate, 
that Beethoven improvised at the pianoforte and that at the 
punchbowl his spirits rose rather high (“forget the 
nonsense”). The conclusion points pretty plainly towards a 
desire to be united with the family in closer bonds. The 
Malfattis had probably gone to their country home towards 
the end of April or beginning of May. The following letter to 
Gleichenstein was probably written on the day after the 
merry evening of which the letter to Therese speaks: 

Your report plunged me from the regions of happiness 
into the depths. Why the adjunction, You would let me know 
when there would be another musicale, am I nothing more 
than your musician or that of the others? — that at least is 
the interpretation, I can therefore seek support only in my 
own breast, there is none for me outside of it; no, nothing 
but wounds has friendship and kindred feelings for me. So 
be it then, for you, poor B. there is no happiness in the 
outer world, you must create it in yourself, only in the 
world of ideality will you find friends. 

I beg of you to set my mind at rest as to whether I was 
guilty of any impropriety yesterday, or if you cannot do that 
then tell me the truth, I hear it as willingly as I speak it — 


there is still time, the truth may yet help me. Farewell — 
don’t let your only friend Dorner know anything of this. 

The letter to Therese reads: 

With this you are receiving, honored Therese, what I 
promised, and if there were not the best of reasons against 
it, you would receive more in order to show that I always do 
more for my friends than I promise — I hope and have no 
doubt that you keep yourself as well occupied as pleasantly 
entertained — but not so much that you cannot also think 
of me. It would perhaps be presuming upon your kindness 
or placing too high a value upon myself if I were to write 
you: “people are only together when they are in each 
other’s company, even the distant one, the absent one lives 
for us,” who would dare to write such a sentiment to the 
volatile T. who handles everything in this world so lightly? 
Do not forget, in laying out your occupation, the pianoforte, 
or music generally; you have so beautiful a talent for it, 
why not cultivate it exclusively, you who have so much 
feeling for everything that is beautiful and good, why will 
you not make use of it in order to learn the more perfect 
things in so beautiful an art, which always reflects its light 
upon us — I live very solitarily and quietly, although now 
and then lights try to arouse me there is still for me a void 
which cannot be filled since you are all gone and which 
defies even my art which has always been so faithful to me 
— your pianoforte is ordered and you will have it soon — 
explain for yourself the difference between the treatment of 
a theme which I invented one evening and the manner in 
which I finally wrote it down, but don’t get the punch to 


help you — how lucky you were to be able to go to the 
country so soon, I shall not have this pleasure until the 8th, 
I rejoice in the prospect like a child, how joyous I am when 
I can walk amongst bushes and trees, herbs, rocks, nobody 
can love the country as I do — since woods, trees, rocks, 
return the answer which man wants to hear. 

(Four lines stricken out). 

You will soon receive four of my compositions whereat 
you should not have to complain too much about the 
difficulties — have you read Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister,” 
Shakespeare translated by Schlegel, one has so much 
leisure in the country it might be agreeable if I were to 
send you these works. Chance has brought it about that I 
have an acquaintance in your neighborhood, perhaps you 
will see me at your home early some morning for half an 
hour and then away, you see I wish to be as little tedious as 
possible. Commend me to the good will of your father, your 
mother, although I have no right as yet to ask it of them, 
also to your aunt M. Farewell, honored T. I wish you all that 
is good and beautiful in life, think of me and willingly — 
forget the nonsense — be convinced no one can wish that 
your life may be more joyous and more happy than I, even 
if you have no sympathy for 


Your devoted servant and friend 
Beethoven. 


N. B. It would really be very nice of you if you were to 
write a few lines to say what I can do for you here? 


Preparations for Marriage 

Under such circumstances Beethoven wrote the famous 
letter of May 2, 1810 to Wegeler in Coblenz, asking him to 
procure a copy of his baptismal certificate for him. In this 
letter he says: 

A few years ago my quiet, retired mode of life ceased, 
and I was forcibly drawn into activities of the world; I have 
not yet formed a favorable opinion of it but rather one 
against it — but who is there could escape the influence of 
the external storms? Yet I should be happy, perhaps one of 
the happiest of men, if the demon had not taken possession 
of my ears. If I had not read somewhere that a man may not 
voluntarily part with his life so long as a good deed remains 
for him to perform, I should long ago have been no more — 
and indeed by my own hands. O, life is so beautiful, but to 
me it is poisoned. 

You will not decline to accede to my friendly request if I 
beg of you to secure my baptismal certificate for me. 
Whatever expense may attach to the matter, since you have 
an account with Steffen Breuning, you can recoup yourself 
at once from that source and I will make it good at once to 
Steffen here. If you should yourself think it worth while to 
investigate the matter and make the trip from Coblenz to 
Bonn, charge everything to me. But one thing must be 
borne in mind, namely, that there was a brother born 
before I was, who was also named Ludwig with the addition 
Maria, but who died. To fix my age beyond doubt, this 
brother must first be found, inasmuch as I already know 
that in this respect a mistake has been made by others, and 


I have been said to be older than I am. Unfortunately I 
myself lived for a time without knowing my age. I had a 
family register but it has been lost heaven knows how. 
Therefore do not be bored if I urge you to attend to this 
matter, to find Maria and the present Ludwig who was born 
after him. The sooner you send me the baptismal certificate 
the greater will be my obligation. 

To the “Notizen” (1838) Wegeler published a few pages 
of appendix on the occasion of the Beethoven festival at 
Bonn (1845), giving therein a most valuable paragraph 
explanatory of this important letter: 

It seems that Beethoven, once in his life, entertained the 
idea of marrying, after having been in love many times, as 
is related in the “Notizen” (p, 42 et seg. and 117 et seg.). 
Many persons as well as myself were impressed by the 
urgency with which in his letter of May 10 [sic] he 
besought me to secure his baptismal certificate for him. He 
wants to pay all the expenditures, even a journey from 
Coblenz to Bonn. And then he adds explicit instructions 
which I was to observe in looking up the certificate in order 
to get the right one. I found the solution of the riddle in a 
letter written to me three months later by my brother-in- 
law St. v. Breuning. In this he says: “Beethoven tells me at 
least once a week that he intends to write to you; but I 
believe his marriage project has fallen through, and for this 
reason he no longer feels the lively desire to thank you for 
your trouble in getting him the baptismal certificate.” In 
the thirty-ninth year of his life Beethoven had not given up 
thoughts of marriage. 


We know now that the marriage project fell through early 
in May, soon after he had written the letter to Wegeler. Two 
short letters to Gleichenstein instruct us slightly touching 
the conclusion of this psychological drama which, no doubt, 
tore the heart of Beethoven. It would seem as if at first 
Beethoven wanted to visit the Malfattis at their country 
home, but at the last preferred to send a formal proposal of 
marriage by the hands of Gleichenstein. We have no 
testimony concerning the refusal beyond the utterance of 
the niece and the cessation of all correspondence on the 
subject. Here are the letters: 

You are living on a calm and peaceful sea or, possibly, are 
already in a safe harbor — you do not feel the distress of 
the friend who is still in the storm — or you dare not feel it 
— what will they think of me in the star Venus Urania, how 
will they judge me without seeing me — my pride is so 
humbled, I would go there with you uninvited — let me see 
you at my lodging to-morrow morning, I shall expect you at 
about 9 o’clock at breakfast — Dorner can come with you at 
another time — if you were but franker with me, you are 
certainly concealing something from me, you want to spare 
me and this uncertainty is more painful than the most fatal 
certainty — Farewell if you cannot come let me know in 
advance — think and act for me — I cannot entrust to paper 
more of what is going on within me. 

Dear friend, so cursedly late — press them all warmly to 
your heart — why can I not be with you? Farewell, I will be 
with you on Wednesday morning — the letter is written so 
that the whole world may read it — if you find that the 


paper covering is not clean enough, put another one on, I 
cannot tell at night whether it is clean — farewell, dear 
friend, think and act also for your faithful friend. 

Beethoven’s relations with another fair friend now 
demand attention. In the Vienna suburban road 
Erdbeergasse stands the lofty house then numbered 98, its 
rear windows overlooking Rasoumowsky’s gardens, the 
Donau canal and the Prater, whence on May 15, 1810, 
Elizabeth Brentano (Bettina) wrote to Goethe: 

Here I live in the house of the deceased Birkenstock, 
surrounded by two thousand copperplate engravings, as 
many hand-drawings, as many hundred old ash urns and 
Etruscan lamps, marble vases, antique fragments of hands 
and feet, paintings, Chinese garments, coins, geological 
collections, sea insects, telescopes and numberless maps, 
plans of ancient empires and cities sunk in ruin, artistically 
carved walking-sticks, precious documents, and finally the 
sword of Emperor Carolus. 

Joseph Melchior von Birkenstock (born in 1738), the 
honored, trusted and valued servant of Maria Theresia and 
Kaiser Joseph, the friend and brother-in-law of the 
celebrated Sonnenfels — the esteemed correspondent of so 
many of the noblest men of his time, including the 
American philosopher Franklin and the Scotch historian 
Robertson, the reformer of the Austrian school system, the 
promoter of all liberal ideas so long as in those days 
progress was allowed — was pensioned in 1803, and 
thenceforth lived for science, art and literature until his 
death, October 30, 1809. His house, filled almost to 


repletion with the artistic, archeological, scientific 
collections of which Bettina speaks, was one of those truly 
noble seats of learning, high culture and refinement, where 
Beethoven, to his manifest intellectual gain, was a welcome 
guest. 


Intimate Relations with the Brentanos 

Sophie Brentano, older than Bettina, very beautiful 
notwithstanding the loss of an eye, and, like all the 
members of that remarkable family, very highly talented 
and accomplished, had made a long visit to Vienna as 
Count Heberstein’s bride — their marriage being prevented 
by her untimely death. “She brought about the marriage of 
her brother Franz with Antonie von Birkenstock,” says 
Jahn. “The young wife, who did not feel at home in 
Frankfort” — and also because of the precarious health of 
her father, we may add— “persuaded Brentano to remove 
to Vienna, where for several years she occupied a home in 
the Birkenstock house which Bettina describes so 
beautifully. In this house, where music was cultivated, 
Beethoven came and went in friendly fashion. His ‘little 
friend,’ for whose encouragement in pianoforte playing he 
wrote the little trio in a single movement in 1812, was her 
daughter Maximiliane Brentano, later Madame Plittersdorf, 
to whom ten years later he dedicated the Sonata in E major 
(O). After Birkenstock’s death he tried to give a practical 
turn to his friendship by seeking to persuade Archduke 
Rudolph to buy a part of his collection. More effective, 
evidently was the help which Brentano extended to him, 
who, when he came into financial straits and needed a loan, 
always found an open purse. Madame Antonie Brentano 
was frequently ill for weeks at a time during her sojourn in 
Vienna, so that she had to remain in her room inaccessible 
to all visitors. At such times Beethoven used to come 
regularly, seat himself at a pianoforte in her anteroom 


without a word and improvise; after he had finished ‘telling 
her everything and bringing comfort,’ in his language, he 
would go as he had come without taking notice of another 
person.” 

The credibility of Madame von Arnim’s contribution to 
Beethoven literature has been questioned in all degrees of 
severity, from simple doubts as to particular passages to 
broad denunciation of the whole as gross distortions of fact, 
or even as figments of the imagination. Dogmatism is rarely 
in proportion to knowledge, unless, perhaps, in inverse 
ratio. The bitterest attacks upon the veracity of Mme. von 
Arnim have been made by those whose ignorance of the 
subject is most conspicuous; but among the doubters are 
people of candor, good judgment and wide knowledge of 
Beethoven’s history; and a decent respect for the opinions 
of such renders it just and proper to explain why so much 
of these contributions has been admitted into the text as 
being substantially true. 

At the very outset we are met by a statement in 
Schindler’s book (Ed. 1840) which if correct destroys at 
once the credibility of Mme. von Arnim’s account of her 
first interview with Beethoven. It is this: “Beethoven 
became acquainted with the Brentano family in Frankfort 
through her [Bettina].” A later writer, Ludwig Nohl, 
supports the assertion on the authority of “Frau Brentano, 
now 87 years old” — Birkenstock’s daughter. But Schindler, 
after his long residence in and near Frankfort, writes 
(1860): “There still lives one of the oldest friends of our 
master during life, with whom he became acquainted 


already on his arrival in Vienna (1792) in the house of her 
father.” This was the above-mentioned lady “now 87 years 
old.” The other writer also withdraws his statement in a 
later publication where he speaks of this aged lady’s 
daughter, “Maxe, who as a child in 1808 [?] in Vienna, often 
sat at Birkenstock’s on his (Beethoven’s) knees.” 

Any possible doubt on the subject is dispelled by a 
communication made to this author in 1872, by the then 
head of the Brentano family living in Frankfort, who wrote: 

The friendly relations between Beethoven and the family 
Brentano in Frankfort already existed when Frau von 
Brentano (Antonie) visited her father in Vienna, whither she 
went with her older children for an extended period 
because her father, Court Councillor Birkenstock, had been 
ailing for a considerable time. This friendly intercourse was 
continued after the death of Councillor Birkenstock on 
October 30, 1809, and during the three years’ sojourn of 
the Brentano family in Vienna. Beethoven often came to the 
house of Birkenstock, later of Brentano, attended the 
quartet concerts which were given there by the best 
musicians of Vienna, and often rejoiced his friends with his 
glorious pianoforte playing. The Brentano children 
occasionally carried fruit and flowers to him in his lodging; 
he in return gave them bonbons and always exhibited great 
friendship for them. 

Mme. von Arnim’s Letter to Goethe 

Beethoven, through his familiar intercourse with the 
Brentanos, must, of course, have known of the expected 
visit of Bettina and of her relations to Goethe. Her account 


of their first meeting, therefore, is in all respects credible; 
nor has it been, so far as is known, questioned. It is twice 
given by her own pen in the “Briefwechsel” with Goethe 
under date 1810, and in the Pückler-Muskau 
correspondence as belonging to 1832. At this last-named 
date she had not yet received from Chancellor von Müller 
her letter to Goethe, and wrote from memory, confining her 
narrative to the minor incidents of the meeting. The two 
accounts differ, but they do not contradict, they only 
supplement each other. 


Authenticity of the Bettina Letters 

The present writer had the honor of an interview or two 
with Mme. von Arnim in 1849-50, and heard the story from 
her lips; in 1854-5, it was his good fortune to meet her 
often in two charming family circles — her own and that of 
the brothers Grimm. Thus at an interval of five years he 
had the opportunity of comparing her statements, of 
questioning her freely and of convincing himself, up to this 
point, of her simple honesty and truth. 

But the rock of offense does not lie here; it is in the long 
discourse of Beethoven which will presently be given in 
these pages. Schindler objects to this, both in its matter 
and form, on the ground that he had never heard “the 
master” talk in this manner. But the Beethoven whom 
Schindler knew in his last years was not the Beethoven of 
1810, and Anton Schindler certainly was not an Elizabeth 
Brentano. There happens to be proof that just in the former 
period the composer could talk freely and eloquently. Jahn 
says: “Beethoven’s personality and nature, moreover, were 
calculated to make a significant but winning impression 
upon women,” and cites Mme. Hummel (Elizabeth Rockel) 
in proof. “As a matron advanced in years,” says he, “and 
still winning because of her charming graciousness, she 
spoke with ingratiating warmth of the good fortune of 
having been observed by Beethoven and to have been on 
friendly relations with him. ‘Whoever saw him in good 
humor, intellectually animated, when he gave utterance to 
his thoughts in such a mood,’ said she with glowing eyes, 
‘can never forget the impression which he made.’” 


There are two hypotheses as to the genesis of this letter 
to Goethe. The one: that Mme. von Arnim in preparing the 
“Briefwechsel” for publication wrote out her own crude and 
nebulous thoughts and gave them to the public in the form 
of a fictitious report of a conversation of Beethoven. The 
other: that she found Beethoven fresh from the composition 
of the “Egmont” music, full of enthusiasm for Goethe and 
vehemently desirous that his, the great composer’s, views 
upon music should be known and comprehended by the 
great poet; that he, happening to get upon this topic at 
their first interview, imparted those views to her with that 
express purpose; and that she, so far as she was able to 
follow and understand the speaker, and so far as her 
memory could recall his words a few hours after, correctly 
records and reports them. 


The first hypothesis rests now on precisely the same 
foundation as when Schindler wrote, namely, on the 
presumption that Beethoven could not have spoken thus; 
but a discourse uttered under such circumstances and with 
such a purpose, poured into the willing ear of a beautiful, 
highly cultivated and remarkably fascinating young woman, 
one who possessed the higher artistic and intellectual 
qualities of character in an extraordinary degree — such a 
discourse might well abound in thoughts and expressions 
which the prosaic Schindler in the most prosaic period of 
his master’s life never drew from him. 

Two significant minor points may be noted: there was a 
Latin word in use by the Breuning family in the old Bonn 


days with a meaning not given in the dictionaries. This we 
learn from Wegeler’s “Notizen,” and only there. Yet Mme. v. 
Arnim puts this word, raptus, in precisely this local sense 
into Beethoven’s mouth several years before the 
publication of the “Notizen”! Again: when the discoveries of 
Galvani and Volta were still a novel topic of general 
interest, when, through them, physiologists, as Dubois- 
Raymond expressed it, “believed that at length they should 
realize their visions of a vital power”; and when the semi- 
scientific world was full of the theories of Mesmer and his 
disciples — at that time, the first years of the nineteenth 
century, custom gave the word elektrisch (electrical) a 
significance long since lost, which well conveyed the 
thought Beethoven is made to express. But in 1834-5, to 
introduce this word in that sense, retrospectively, into a 
fictitious conversation purporting to be of the year 1810, 
shows, no less than the raptus, an exquisite tact so rare, 
that it might well be termed a most felicitous stroke of 
genius, one of which any writer of romance might be vain. 
Julius Merz, in his “Atheneeum für Wissenschaft, Kunst 
und Leben” (Nuremberg, January, 1839), printed for the 
opening article “Drei Briefe von Beethoven an Bettina.” The 
third of these letters was copied the next July into 
Schilling’s ephemeral musical periodical the “Jahrbucher” 
(Carlsruhe), with remarks by the editor expressing doubts 
of its authenticity. But Schindler, whose book was just then 
going to press, copied a large portion of it as genuine; and 
in his second edition (1845) reprinted all three entire, 
without adding a word of doubt or misgiving. They had 


appeared in English in 1841, from a copy given to Mr. 
Henry F. Chorley by Mme. von Arnim; and since then have 
been reprinted in various languages probably more 
frequently, and become more universally known, than any 
other chapter in Beethoven literature. Here and there a 
reader shared in Schilling’s doubts; but twenty years 
elapsed before these doubts were put into such form, and 
by an author of such position, that a reasonable self-respect 
could allow Mme. von Arnim to take notice of them; and 
then it was too late — she lay upon her death-bed. Her 
silence under the attacks made upon her veracity is 
therefore no evidence against her. 

A. B. Marx, the author here referred to, produces but one 
argument which demands notice here, and this is the 
occurrence of certain “repetitions”: “liebe, liebste,” “liebe, 
gute,” “bald, bald” which he declared to be “very womanish 
and very un-Beethovenian.” Now, on the contrary, in the 
text of this volume there is abundant proof that just these 
expressions are very Beethovenian and characteristic of his 
letters to favorite women at the precise period in question. 

It is true, as he says, that when Marx wrote, nothing of 
the kind had ever been published; a fortiori, nothing twenty 
years before; but this fact, on which he laid such stress, 
instead of supporting really demolishes his argument. It 
was in the autumn of 1838 that Mr. Merz received the 
letters. At that time specimens of Beethoven’s 
correspondence had been published by Seyfried in the 
pseudo-” Studien,” by Schumann in the “Neue Zeitschrift,” 
by Gottfried Weber in the “Cacilia,” by Wegeler in the 


“Notizen”; and a few others were scattered in books and 
periodicals. Imitators, counterfeiters, fabricators of false 
documents, must have samples, patterns, models; but all 
the Beethoven letters then in print were so far from being 
the patterns or models of the Bettina letters that the 
contrast between them was the main argument against the 
authenticity of the latter. If, then, Mme. von Arnim 
introduced so many expressions which we know (but she 
could not) are not “very womanish and very un- 
Beethovenian” into a fictitious correspondence, she did so 
not only without a pattern or model, but against all 
patterns and models. Credat Judæeus Apella, non ego. 

There are points of doubt and difficulty in the third letter 
which the warmest advocates of its authenticity have not 
been able fully to overcome; but as Marx had not sufficient 
knowledge of his subject to perceive them, and the 
question of the acceptance or rejection of this letter will 
rest upon grounds to be given in the text, these points need 
not be noticed here. Another one must be, namely: suppose 
that letter should be proved counterfeit, does it follow that 
the others are so? Not at all; but that they are the authentic 
letters whose manner and style are imitated. 


In 1848, Mme. von Arnim published two volumes of 
characteristic correspondence with Herr Nathusius under 
the title: “Ilius Pamphilius und die Ambrosia.” In one of his 
letters Pamphilius requests autographs of Goethe’s mother 
and Beethoven, for a collection which he is making. This 
gives her occasion in various letters to express her 


admiration and reverence for the composer in terms which 
come warm from the heart. At length (Vol. II, ) she writes: 
“Herewith I am sending you the letters of Goethe and 
Beethoven for your autograph collection.” She prints all 
three in the pages following; but a comparison of the 
several passages relating to them leads to the inference, 
that only one autograph was sent. Is all this a 
mystification? Was there no Pamphilius? No autograph 
collection? No contribution of a letter in Beethoven’s hand 
to it? Herr Nathusius knows. 

Mme. von Arnim, then, gave the letters to the public 
three times; in the “Atheneeum,” January, 1839; in English 
translation, through Chorley, 1841; in the “Pamphilius und 
Ambrosia,” in 1848. It is patent to the feeblest common 
sense, that, if not genuine, either the same copy, or copies 
carefully collated so as to avoid all suspicious variations, 
would have been sent to the printer; and that the two 
German publications would differ only by such small errors 
as compositors make and proof-readers overlook — such as 
are found in Schindler’s reprint from the “Atheneeum,” and 
in Marx’s from Schindler. But the variations of the 
“Pamphilius” copy from that in the “Athenzeum” are such as 
cannot be printer’s errors, but precisely such as two 
persons, inexperienced in the task, would make in 
deciphering Beethoven’s very illegible writing; one (Mr. 
Merz) correcting the punctuation and faults in the use of 
capital letters (as Wegeler has evidently done), and the 
other (Mme. von Arnim) retaining these striking 
characteristics of the composer’s letters. The change of the 


familiar “Bettine,” which Beethoven learned in her 
brother’s family, to the more formal “Freundin,” can hardly 
be made a point of objection. Marx’s argument had been so 
completely upset, that, in renewing (1863) his attack upon 
the then deceased Mme. von Arnim, he was compelled to 
base it upon other considerations. It was then that the 
present writer compared the letters printed in the 
“Atheneeum” with the copies in the “Pamphilius,” which 
convinced him, on the grounds above noted, of their 
authenticity, at least in part, and led to a correspondence, 
of which an abstract here follows: On July 9, 1863, the 
present author requested Mr. Wheeler, American Consul at 
Nuremberg, to see Mr. Merz, learn from him the 
circumstances under which he obtained the letters, and 
whether he printed from Beethoven’s autograph. Mr. 
Wheeler replied on August 9th: “He [Mr. Merz] states, that 
he enjoyed the personal acquaintance of that lady (Mme. 
von Arnim), and was at the time in Berlin on a visit; and 
being at her residence on a certain occasion, she gave him 
these letters, remarking: “There is something for the 
Atheneum.’ After publishing the letters, Mr. Merz feels 
confident, he returned the letters to Mme. v. Arnim.” The 
author now, on August 25th, requested Mr. Wheeler if 
possible to obtain from Mr. Merz his written statement that 
he had printed the letters from the original autographs. Mr. 
Wheeler, on September 24th, replied.... “Yesterday he 
[Merz] was good enough to write me the note you 
requested; I trust it may be found of the tenor wished.” The 
note which was enclosed in this letter is this: “I can certify 


that at the time in question I had in my possession the 
letters referred to in the January number of the 
‘Atheneum,’ but gave them back again. Nuremberg, 
September 23, 1863. Julius Merz, book publisher.” It may 
be said that this note does not explicitly cover the whole 
ground. True, it is the testimony of a conscientious man 
who, after the lapse of twenty-five years, remembers 
deciphering certain letters of Beethoven which he printed, 
but does not venture to declare that all that he printed lay 
before him in the handwriting of the master. There is 
another witness who is reported to have been less 
distrustful of his memory. Herr Ludwig Nohl, in a note to 
these letters (“Briefe Beethoven’s,” ), says: “Their 
authenticity (barring, perhaps, a few words in the middle of 
the third letter) was never doubtful in my mind and will not 
be now after Beethoven’s letters have been made public. 
Though superfluous, it may yet be said for the benefit of 
such as are not wholly willing to accept internal evidence, 
that Prof. Moriz Carriere, in a conversation on the subject 
of Beethoven’s letters in December, 1864, expressly stated 
that the three letters to Bettina were genuine; he saw them 
himself in her house in Berlin in 1839, read them through 
with the greatest interest and care, and because of their 
significant contents had urged their immediate publication. 
When they were printed a short time afterward, no changes 
in the reprint struck his attention; on the contrary, he could 
still remember that the much controverted terms, 
particularly the anecdote about Goethe in the third letter, 
were precisely so in the original.” 


First Meeting with Bettina 

And now to the matter, the discussion of which has 
detained us so long. One day in May, Beethoven, sitting at 
the pianoforte with a song just composed before him, was 
surprised by a pair of hands being placed upon his 
shoulders. He looked up “gloomily” but his face brightened 
as he saw a beautiful young woman who, putting her mouth 
to his ear said: “My name is Brentano.” She needed no 
further introduction. He smiled, gave her his hand without 
rising and said: “I have just made a beautiful song for you; 
do you want to hear it?” Thereupon he sang — raspingly, 
incisively, not gently or sweetly (the voice was hard), but 
transcending training and agreeableness by reason of the 
cry of passion which reacted on the hearer— “Kennst du 
das Land?” He asked: “Well, how do you like it?” She 
nodded. “It is beautiful, isn’t it?” he said enthusiastically, 
“marvellously beautiful; I’ll sing it again.” He sang it again, 
looked at her with a triumphant expression, and seeing her 
cheeks and eyes glow, rejoiced over her happy approval. 
“Aha!” said he, “most people are touched by a good thing; 
but they are not artist-natures. Artists are fiery; they do not 
weep.” He then sang another song of Goethe’s, “Trocknet 
nicht Thranen der ewigen Liebe.” 

There was a large dinner party that day at Franz 
Brentano’s in the Birkenstock house and Bettina — for it 
was she — told Beethoven he must change his old coat fora 
better, and accompany her thither. “Oh,” said he jokingly, “I 
have several good coats,” and took her to the wardrobe to 
see them. Changing his coat he went down with her to the 


street, but stopped there and said he must return for a 
moment. He came down again laughing with the old coat 
on. She remonstrated; he went up again, dressed himself 
properly and went with her. But, notwithstanding his rather 
clumsy drollery, she soon discovered a greatness in the man 
for which she was wholly unprepared. His genius burst 
upon her with a splendor of which she had formed no 
previous conception, and the sudden revelation astonished, 
dazzled, enraptured her. It is just this, which gives the tone 
to her letter upon Beethoven addressed to Goethe. In fact, 
the Beethoven of our conceptions was not then known; the 
first attempt to describe or convey in words, what the finer 
appreciative spirits had begun to feel in his music, was E. T. 
A. Hoffmann’s article on the C minor Symphony, in the 
“Allg. Mus. Zeit.” of July 21st — five weeks later. 


Bettina’s Letter to Goethe 

The essential parts of Bettina’s long communication are 
these: 

(To Goethe) 

Vienna, May 28. 

When I saw him of whom I shall now speak to you, I 
forgot the whole world — as the world still vanishes when 
memory recalls the scene — yes, it vanishes.... It is 
Beethoven of whom I now wish to tell you, and who made 
me forget the world and you; I am still in my nonage, it is 
true, but I am not mistaken when I say — what no one, 
perhaps, now understands and believes — he stalks far 
ahead of the culture of mankind. Shall we ever overtake 


him? — I doubt it, but grant that he may live until the 
mighty and exalted enigma lying in his soul is fully 
developed, may reach its loftiest goal, then surely he will 
place the key to his heavenly knowledge in our hands so 
that we may be advanced another step towards true 
happiness. 

To you, I am sure, I may confess I believe in a divine 
magic which is the essence of intellectual life. This magic 
Beethoven practises in his art. Everything that he can tell 
you about is pure magic, every posture is the organization 
of a higher existence, and therefore Beethoven feels 
himself to be the founder of a new sensuous basis in the 
intellectual life; you will understand what I am trying to say 
and how much of it is true. Who could replace this mind for 
us? From whom could we expect so much? All human 
activities toss around him like mechanism, he alone begets 
independently in himself the unsuspected, uncreated. What 
to him is intercourse with the world — to him who is at his 
sacred daily task before sunrise and who after sunset 
scarcely looks about him, who forgets sustenance for his 
body and who is carried in a trice, by the stream of his 
enthusiasm, past the shores of work-a-day things? 

He himself said: “When I open my eyes I must sigh, for 
what I see is contrary to my religion, and I must despise the 
world which does not know that music is a higher 
revelation than all wisdom and philosophy, the wine which 
inspires one to new generative processes, and I am the 
Bacchus who presses out this glorious wine for mankind 
and makes them spiritually drunken. When they are again 


become sober they have drawn from the sea all that they 
brought with them, all that they can bring with them to dry 
land. I have not a single friend; I must live alone. But well I 
know that God is nearer to me than to other artists; I 
associate with him without fear; I have always recognized 
and understood him and have no fear for my music — it can 
meet no evil fate. Those who understand it must be freed 
by it from all the miseries which the others drag about with 
themselves.” 

All this Beethoven said to me the first time I saw him; a 
feeling of reverential awe came over me when he expressed 
himself to me with such friendly frankness, seeing that I 
must have appeared so utterly insignificant to him. I was 
surprised, too, for I had been told that he was unsociable 
and would converse with nobody. They were afraid to take 
me to him; I had to hunt him up alone. He has three 
lodgings in which he conceals himself alternately — one in 
the country, one in the city and the third on the bastion. It 
was in the last that I found him in the third storey, walked 
in unannounced. He was seated at the pianoforte. 

He accompanied me home and on the way he said the 
many beautiful things about art, speaking so loud and 
stopping in the street that it took courage to listen to him. 
He spoke with great earnestness and much too surprisingly 
not to make me forget the street. They were greatly 
surprised to see him enter a large dinner party at home 
with me. After dinner, without being asked, he sat down to 
the instrument and played long and marvellously; there 
was a simultaneous fermentation of his pride and his 


genius. When he is in such a state of exaltation his spirit 
begets the incomprehensible and his fingers accomplish the 
impossible. 

In the letter to Puckler-Muskau in which Mme. von Arnim 
dwells more upon the incidents of this meeting, she writes 
thus: 

There was surprise when I entered a gathering of more 
than 40 people who sat at table, hand in hand with 
Beethoven. Without ado he seated himself, said little 
(doubtless because he was deaf). Twice he took his writing- 
tablet out of his pocket and made a few marks in it. After 
dinner the entire company went up to the tower of the 
house to look at the view; when they were gone down again 
and he and I alone, he drew forth his tablet, looked at it, 
wrote and elided, then said: “My song is finished.” He 
leaned against the window-frame and sang it out upon the 
air. Then he said: “That sounds, doesn’t it? It belongs to you 
if you like it, I made it for you, you inspired it, I read it in 
your eyes just as it was written.” 

In the Goethe letter she continues: 

Since then he comes to me every day, or I go to him. For 
this I neglect social meetings, galleries, the theatre, and 
even the tower of St. Stephen’s. Beethoven says “Ah! What 
do you want to see there? I will call for you towards 
evening; we will walk through the alleys of Schonbrunn.” 
Yesterday I went with him to a glorious garden in full 
bloom, all the hot-beds open — the perfume was 
bewildering; Beethoven stopped in the oppressive sunshine 
and said: “Not only because of their contents, but also 


because of their rhythm, Goethe’s poems have great power 
over me, I am tuned up and stimulated to composition by 
this language which builds itself into higher orders as if 
through the work of spirits and already bears in itself the 
mystery of the harmonies. 

“Then from the focus of enthusiasm I must discharge 
melody in all directions; I pursue it, capture it again 
passionately; I see it flying away and disappearing in the 
mass of varied agitations; now I seize upon it again with 
renewed passion; I cannot tear myself from it; I am 
impelled with hurried modulations to multiply it, and, at 
length I conquer it: — behold, a symphony! Music, verily, is 
the mediator between intellectual and sensuous life. I 
should like to talk with Goethe about this — would he 
understand me?”.... “Speak to Goethe about me,” he said; 
“tell him to hear my symphonies and he will say that Iam 
right in saying that music is the one incorporeal entrance 
into the higher world of knowledge which comprehends 
mankind but which mankind cannot comprehend.... We do 
not know what knowledge brings us. The encased seed 
needs the moist, electrically warm soil to sprout, to think, 
to express itself. Music is the electrical soil in which the 
mind thinks, lives, feels. Philosophy is a precipitate of the 
mind’s electrical essence; its needs which seek a basis in a 
primeval principle are elevated by it, and although the 
mind is not supreme over what it generates through it, it is 
yet happy in the process. Thus every real creation of art is 
independent, more powerful than the artist himself and 
returns to the divine through its manifestation. It is one 


with man only in this, that it bears testimony of the 
mediation of the divine in him.... Everything electrical 
stimulates the mind to musical, fluent, out-streaming 
generation. 

“T am electrical in my nature. I must interrupt the flow of 
my undemonstrable wisdom or I might neglect my 
rehearsal. Write to Goethe if you understand what I have 
said, but I cannot be answerable for anything and will 
gladly be instructed by him.” I promised to write you 
everything to the best of my understanding.... Last night I 
wrote down all that he had said; this morning I read it over 
to him. He remarked: “Did I say that? Well, then I had a 
raptus!” He read it again attentively and struck out the 
above and wrote between the lines, for he is greatly 
desirous that you shall understand him. Rejoice me now 
with a speedy answer, which shall show Beethoven that you 
appreciate him. It has always been our purpose to discuss 
music; it was also my desire, but through Beethoven I feel 
for the first time that I am not fit for the task. 

Goethe’s Reply to Bettina 

To this letter Goethe answered: 

Your letter, heartily beloved child, reached me at a happy 
time. You have been at great pains to picture for me a great 
and beautiful nature in its achievements and its strivings, 
its needs and the superabundance of its gifts. It has given 
me great pleasure to accept this picture of a truly great 
spirit. Without desiring at all to classify it, it yet requires a 
psychological feat to extract the sum of agreement; but I 
feel no desire to contradict what I can grasp of your 


hurried explosion; on the contrary, I should prefer for the 
present to admit an agreement between my nature and that 
which is recognizable in these manifold utterances. The 
ordinary human mind might, perhaps, find contradictions in 
it; but before that which is uttered by one possessed of 
such a demon, an ordinary layman must stand in 
reverence, and it is immaterial whether he speaks from 
feeling or knowledge, for here the gods are at work 
strewing seeds for future discernment and we can only 
wish that they may proceed undisturbedly to development. 
But before they can become general, the clouds which veil 
the human mind must be dispersed. Give Beethoven my 
heartiest greetings and tell him that I would willingly make 
sacrifices to have his acquaintance, when an exchange of 
thoughts and feelings would surely be beautifully 
profitable; mayhap you may be able to persuade him to 
make a journey to Karlsbad whither I go nearly every year 
and would have the greatest leisure to listen to him and 
learn from him. To think of teaching him would be an 
insolence even in one with greater insight than mine, since 
he has the guiding light of his genius which frequently 
illumines his mind like a stroke of lightning while we sit in 
darkness and scarcely suspect the direction from which 
daylight will break upon us. 

It would give me great joy if Beethoven were to make me 
a present of the two songs of mine which he has composed, 
but neatly and plainly written. I am very eager to hear 
them. It is one of my greatest enjoyments, for which I am 


very grateful, to have the old moods of such a poem (as 
Beethoven very correctly says) newly aroused in me.... 
June 6, 1810. 


(Bettina to Goethe) 

Dearest friend! I communicated your beautiful letter to 
Beethoven so far as it concerned him. He was full of joy and 
cried: “If there is any one who can make him understand 
music, I am the man!” The idea of hunting you up at 
Karlsbad filled him with enthusiasm. He struck his forehead 
a blow and said: “Might I not have done that earlier? — but, 
in truth, I did think of it but omitted to do it because of 
timidity which often torments me as if I were not a real 
man: but I am no longer afraid of Goethe.” You may count, 
therefore, on seeing him next year.... 

I am enclosing both songs by Beethoven; the other two 
are by me. Beethoven has seen them and said many pretty 
things about them, such as that if I had devoted myself to 
this lovely art I might cherish great hopes; but I merely 
graze it in flight, for my art is only to laugh and sigh in a 
little pocket — more than that there is none for me. 

Bettina. 

By the middle of June she was in Bohemia. 

There are a few letters from this period to which 
attention may be paid. On July 9, 1810, Beethoven wrote to 
Zmeskall telling him of his distracted state of mind: he 
ought to go away from Vienna for the sake of his health, but 
Archduke Rudolph wanted him to remain near him; so he 
was one day in Schonbrunn, the next in Vienna. “Every day 


there come new inquiries from strangers, new 
acquaintances, new conditions even as regards art — 
sometimes I feel as if I should go mad because of my 
undeserved fame; fortune is seeking me and on that 
account I almost apprehend a new misfortune.” On July 
17th, he sent to Thomson the Scotch songs which he had 
arranged, accompanied by a letter (in French) in which he 
discusses business matters, gives some instructions 
touching the repetitions in the songs, repeats his offer to 
compose three quintets and three sonatas and to send him 
such arrangements for quartet and quintet as have been 
made of his symphonies. Soon thereafter he wrote to 
Bettina Brentano: 


Beethoven’s Letter to Bettina 

Vienna, August 11, 1810. 

Dearest Bettine: 

No lovelier spring than this, that say I and feel it, too, 
because I have made your acquaintance. You must have 
seen for yourself that in society I am like a frog on the sand 
which flounders about and cannot get away until some 
benevolent Galatea puts him into the mighty sea again. I 
was right high and dry, dearest Bettine, I was surprised by 
you at a moment when ill-humor had complete control of 
me; but of a truth it vanished at sight of you, I knew at once 
that you belonged to another world than this absurd one to 
which with the best of wills one cannot open his ears. I am 
a miserable man and am complaining about the others!! — 
Surely you will pardon this with your good heart which 


looks out of your eyes and your sense which lies in your 
ears — at least your ears know how to flatter when they 
give heed. My ears, unfortunately, are a barrier through 
which I cannot easily have friendly intercourse with 
mankind — otherwise! — Perhaps! — I should have had 
more confidence in you. As it is I could only understand the 
big, wise look of your eyes, which did for me what I shall 


never forget. Dear Bettine, dearest girl! Art! — who 
understands it, with whom can one converse about this 
great goddess! — How dear to me are the few days in 


which we chatted, or rather corresponded with each other, 
I have preserved all the little bits of paper on which your 
bright, dear, dearest answers are written. And so I owe it to 
my bad ears that the best portion of these fleeting 
conversations is written down. Since you have been gone I 
have had vexatious hours, hours of shadow, in which 
nothing can be done; I walked about in the Schonbrunn 
Alley for fully three hours after you were gone, and on the 
bastion; but no angel who might fascinate me as you do, 
Angel. Pardon, dearest Bettine, this departure from the key. 
I must have such intervals in which to unburden my heart. 
You have written to Goethe, haven’t you? — would that I 
might put my head in a bag so that I could see and hear 
nothing of what is going on in the world. Since you, dearest 
angel, cannot meet me. But I shall get a letter from you, 
shall I not? — Hope sustains me, it sustains half of the 
world, and I have had her as neighbor all my life, if I had 
not what would have become of me? — I am sending you 
herewith, written with my own hand, “Kennst du das Land,” 


as a souvenir of the hour in which I learned to know you, I 
am sending also the other which I have composed since I 
parted with you dear, dearest heart! 

Herz, mein Herz, was soll das geben, Was bedranget dich 
so sehr? Welch ein fremdes, neues Leben! Ich erkenne dich 
nicht mehr. 

Yes, dearest Bettine, answer this, write me what it is 
shall happen to me since my heart has become such a 
rebel. Write to your most faithful friend — 

Beethoven. 


The cessation in Beethoven’s productiveness in this 
period is partly explained by the vast amount of labor 
entailed by the preparation of manuscripts for publication, 
the correction of proofs, etc. Of this there is evidence in a 
number of letters to Breitkopf and Hartel. On July 2 he 
wrote demanding an honorarium of 250 florins for works 
that he had specified, and sending the first installment, two 
sonatas for pianoforte, five variations for pianoforte and six 
ariettas (probably O). The second installment, he said, 
should be a Concerto in E-flat, the Choral Fantasia and 
three Ariettas. The third, the Characteristic Sonata 
“Farewell, Absence and Return,” five Italian ariettas and 
the score of “Egmont.” On August 21, 1810, he wrote to the 
firm at great length. He sends a draft of a plan for a 
complete edition of his works, in which Breitkopf and 
Hartel were to figure as the principal publishers. He asks 
what they are willing to pay for “a concerto, quartet, etc., 
and then you will be able to see that 250 ducats is a small 


honorarium.”... “I do not aim at being a musical usurer, as 
you think, who composes only in order to get rich, by no 
means, but I love a life of independence and cannot achieve 
this without a little fortune, and then the honorarium must, 
like everything else that he undertakes, bring some honor 
to the artist.” He gives directions as to the dedications. Of 
the “Egmont” he says: “As soon as you have received the 
score you will best know what use to make of it and how to 
direct the attention of the public to it — I wrote it purely 
out of love for the poet, and to show this I accepted nothing 
from the theatre directors who accepted it, and as a 
reward, as ever and always, have treated my work with 
great indifference. There is nothing smaller than our great 
folk, but I make an exception in favor of the archdukes — 
give me your opinion as to a complete edition of my works, 
one of the chief obstacles seems to be in the case of new 
works which I shall continue to bring into the world I shall 
have to suffer in the matter of publication.”... 

Without date, but endorsed by the firm as of August 21st, 
is the following little note containing an important 
correction in the Scherzo of the Fifth Symphony: 

. I have found another error in the Symphony in C 
minor, namely, in the third movement in % time where, 
after the 4 4 4 the minor returns again, it reads (I just take 
the bass part) thus: 


The two measures marked by a X are redundant and 
must be stricken out, of course also in all the parts that are 
pausing. 


Sorrows Borne in Silence 

If the correspondence in this chapter seems in tone and 
character at variance with the assumption that, for some 
reason or other, this was a disastrous year to Beethoven, it 
must not be forgotten that there are troubles and sorrows 
which must be borne in silence — when to complain and 
lament is apter to excite ridicule than compassion. Though 
the burden be almost insupportable, the sufferer must 
perform his duties and pursue the business of life with a 
serene countenance, and permit no outward sign to reveal 
the secret pain. “The setting of a great hope is like the 
setting of the sun,” says Longfellow. “The brightness of our 
life is gone. Shadows of evening fall around us and the 
world seems but a dim reflection — itself a broader shadow. 
We look forward into the coming lonely night. The soul 
withdraws into itself.” When “surprised” by Bettina, 
Beethoven’s great hope had set and “ill humor had 
complete control” of him. His “marriage project had fallen 
through.” Whoever the lady was, the blow had now fallen 
and must be borne in silence. Its disastrous effect upon 
Beethoven’s professional energies is therefore for us the 
only measure of its severity. True, he writes to Zmeskall 
and talks of his art as if great things were in prospect; but 
he had no heart for such labor, and not until October did he 
take up and finish the Quartetto Serioso for his friend. The 
long bright summer days, that in other years had awakened 
his powers to new and joyous activity and added annually 
one at least to the list of his grandest works, came and 
departed, leaving no memorial but a few songs and minor 


instrumental works — the latter apparently composed to 
order. He took no country lodging this summer — 
alternating between Baden and Vienna, and indulging in 
lonely rambles among the hills and forests. We think it must 
have been in this period of song composition and oriental 
studies that, on such an excursion, he had with him the 
undated paper containing a selection from the songs in 
Herder’s “Morgenlandische Blumenlese” and wrote upon it 
in pencil: 

My decree [meaning the annuity contract] says only “to 
remain in the country” — perhaps this would be complied 
with by any spot. My unhappy ears do not torment me here. 
It seems as if in the country every tree said to me “Holy! 
Holy!” Who can give complete expression to the ecstasy of 
the woods? If everything else fails the country remains 
even in winter — such as Gaden, Unterer Bruhl, etc. — easy 
to hire a lodging from a peasant, certainly cheap at this 
time. 

Another half-sheet in the Library of the Musikfreunde in 
Vienna, mostly covered with rude musical sketches, is a 
suitable pendant to the above, as it contains these words: 
“Without the society of some loved person it would not be 
possible to live even in the country.” 

It is well known that Beethoven’s duties to Archduke 
Rudolph soon became irksome and at last almost 
insupportable. It was, however, for his good that he was 
compelled to perform them and be master of himself to that 
extent; it was also fortunate that Elizabeth Brentano came 
just at the crisis with beauty, grace and genius to turn his 


thoughts into other channels. Nor was it without benefit to 
him that Thomson’s melodies, which required no severe 
study, gave some desultory but profitable employment to 
his mind. Just at the close of the year it was rumored that 
he contemplated a journey into Italy “next spring, in order 
to seek restoration of his health, which had suffered greatly 
for several years, under southern skies.” There was some 
foundation for this, for some years later Beethoven himself 
states in one of his letters: “I declined a call to Naples.” 

Works Published in 1810 

The compositions of the year 1810 are: 

1. The incidental music to Goethe’s “Egmont.” It was 
composed between October, 1809 and May, 1810, and the 
first performance took place on the 24th day of the latter 
month. There are sketches for the song “Freudvoll und 
Leidvoll” in a sketchbook used in 1809; but Nottebohm 
does not recognize them as having been conceived for use 
in the tragedy, since there are indications that the song was 
to have pianoforte accompaniment and be sung in part by 
two voices. In a sketchbook begun early in January, 1810 
(Nottebohm, “Zweite Beethoveniana,” ), on the first twenty- 
nine pages there are sketches for seven numbers in the 
following order, viz: 7, 1, 8, 9, 2, 3, 6. Sketches for the 
overture are not to be found in the book, but in other 
places in connection with sketches for the Pianoforte Trio 
in B-flat, O, which was also in hand in 1809. Beethoven’s 
admiration for Goethe (stimulated, it is fair to assume, by 
his intercourse with Elizabeth Brentano) is shown by the 
fact that, besides the “Egmont” lyrics, others of Goethe’s 


poems were sketched or completed in the year which saw 
the production of the tragedy. “Egmont” was first 
performed on May 24, 1810. Though Beethoven 
contemplated dedicating it to Archduke Rudolph, it 
eventually appeared without a dedication. Beethoven 
offered the music to Breitkopf and Hartel in a letter dated 
May 6 (1810) for 1400 florins in silver. 

2. Two songs: “Kennst du das Land” and “Herz, mein 
Herz.” 

3. Three songs: “Wonne der Wehmuth,” “Sehnsucht,” and 
“Mit einem gemalten Bande.” The manuscript bears the 
following inscription in Beethoven’s hand: “3 Gesange — 
1810 — Poesie von Goethe in Musik gesetzt von Ludwig van 
Beethoven.” 

4. Forty-three Irish melodies, with ritornellos and 
accompaniments for pianoforte, violin and violoncello 
(completed). 

5. Ecossaise for military band. 

6. Polonaise for military band. 


7. March in F major for military band. “Composed in 
1810, in Baden, for Archduke Anton — 3rd Summer- 
month.” 

8. String Quartet, F minor. O. The autograph manuscript 
preserved in the Royal Imperial Court Library at Vienna 
bears the inscription: “Quartetto serioso — 1810 — in the 
month of October. Dedicated to Herr von Zmeskall and 
written in the month of October by his friend L. v. 
Beethoven.” 


The publications of the year were: 

1. “Das Lied aus der Ferne.” Published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel, in February. 

2. “Andenken,” song by Matthison. Breitkopf and Hartel, 
in March. 

3. The opera “Leonore,” in two acts, etc., without 
overture and finales. Breitkopf and Hartel, in March. 

4. Sestetto pour 2 Clarinettes, 2 Cors et 2 Bassons, par L. 
v. Beethoven. In parts, by Breitkopf and Hartel, in April. 

5. Ouverture a grand Orchestre de l’Opera Leonore, etc. 
(“Leonore, No. 3”), by Breitkopf and Hartel, in July. 

6. Five Songs: Lied aus der Ferne (“Als mir noch die 
Thräne” — thirteen pages composed stanza by stanza, 
newly published); Der Liebende (“Welch’ ein wunderbares 
Leben”); Der Jungling in der Fremde (“Der Fruhling 
entbluhet”); An den fernen Geliebten (“Einst wohnten susse 
Ruh”); Der Zufriedene (“Zwar schuf das Glück hienieden”), 
published in “Achtzehn deutsche Gedichte mit Begleitung 
des Pianoforte von verschiedenen Meistern ... Erzherzog 
Rudolph ... gewidmet von C. L. Reissig,” by Artaria and Co., 
Vienna, in July. 

7. “Die Sehnsucht von Goethe, mit vier Melodien nebst 
Clavierbegleitung....” No. 38, Vienna and Pesth, Kunst-und 
Industrie-Comptoir, in September. A later edition bears the 
imprint of S. A. Steiner and Co. 

8. Variations pour le Pianoforte composées et dediées a 
son Ami Oliva par L. v. Beethoven. CEuv. 76. Breitkopf and 
Hartel, in October. 


9. Quatuor pour deux Violons, etc., composé et dedié a 
son Altesse le Prince régnant de Lobkowitz, Duc de 
Raudnitz, par, etc. O. Breitkopf and Hartel, in November. 

10. Six Songs with accompaniment for the Pianoforte. O. 
Dedicated to Princess Kinsky. Breitkopf and Hartel, in 
November. Mignon (“Kennst du das Land”); Neue Liebe, 
neues Leben (“Herz, mein Herz”); Aus Goethe’s Faust (“Es 
war einmal ein Konig”); Gretel’s Warnung (“Mit Liebesblick 
und Spiel und Sang”); An den fernen Geliebten (“Einst 
wohnten susse Ruh”); Der Zufriedene (“Zwar schuf das 
Gluck hienieden”). The last two had been published in July 
in Reissig’s Collection (see No. 6). 

11. Fantaisie pour le Pianoforte composée et dediée a 
son Ami Monsieur le Conte Francois de Brunswick par L. v. 
Beethoven. O. Breitkopf and Hartel, in November. 

12. Sonate pour le Pianoforte composée et dediée a 
Madame la Comtesse Thérése de Brunswick, etc. O. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, in November. 

13. Sonatine pour le Pianoforte, etc. O. Breitkopf and 
Hartel, in November. 

14. Sextuor pour 2 Violons, Alto, Violoncello et 2 Cors 
obligés. O (81b), by Simrock, Bonn, in the spring. 


Chapter XI 


Bettina Brentano Again — Letters Between Beethoven and Goethe — The B-flat 
Trio — The Theatre in Pesth — Opera Projects — Therese Malfatti — Sojourn in 
Teplitz. 


Beethoven’s intercourse with the Brentanos kept his 
interest in Bettina alive and to this we owe a characteristic 
and welcome letter which, like the first, is here taken from 
the Nuremberg “Atheneeum”: 

Vienna, February 10, 1811. 

Beloved, dear Bettine! 

I have already received two letters from you and observe 
from your letters to your brother [“to Tonie” in the “Ilius 
Pamphilius,” Tonie being her sister-in-law], that you still 
think of me and much too favorably. I carried your first 
letter around with me all summer and it often made me 
happy; even if I do not write to you often and you never see 
me I yet write you a thousand times a thousand letters in 
my thoughts. I could have imagined how you feel amidst 
the cosmopolitan rabble in Berlin even if you had not 
written about it to me; much chatter without deeds about 


Flusse,” where the Spree speaks. 

You are to be married, dear Bettine, or have already 
been, and I could not see you once more before then; may 
all happiness with which marriage blesses the married, 
flow upon you. What shall I tell you about myself? “Pity my 
fate,” I cry with Johanna; if I can save a few years for 
myself for that and all other weal and woe I shall thank 


Him the all-comprehending and Exalted. If you write to 
Goethe, hunt out all the words to express my deepest 
reverence and admiration for him. I am about to write to 
him myself concerning Egmont for which I have composed 
music and, indeed, purely out of love for his poems which 
make me happy, but who can sufficiently thank a great 
poet, the most precious jewel of a nation? And now no 
more, dear good Bettine. It was 4 o’clock before I got home 
this morning from a bacchanalian feast at which I had to 
laugh so much that I shall have to weep correspondingly to- 
day; boisterous joy often forces me in upon myself 
powerfully. As to Clemens, many thanks for his kind offer. 
As to the cantata, the subject is not sufficiently important 
for us here, it is a different matter in Berlin, and as 
concerns affection, the sister has monopolized it so much 
that little will be left for the brother, does that suffice him? 
Now, farewell dear, dear Bettine, I kiss you upon your 
forehead and thus impress upon you as with a seal all my 
thoughts of you. Write soon, soon, often to your friend 


Beethoven. 
Beethoven lives on the Molker 
Bastei in the Pascolati House. 


This letter invites attention to several erroneous 
comments which have been made on the Bettina letters and 
the history of the “Egmont” music. Czerny’s statement that 
Beethoven did not compose the music to the tragedy out of 
love for Goethe’s poems but would have preferred a 
commission for Schillers “Tell” is contradicted by 


Beethoven himself in a letter to Breitkopf and Hartel which 
was written six weeks before the letter to Bettina. In his 
book “Die Briefe Beethovens an Bettina von Arnim” (1882), 
Dr. Deiters expressed a doubt that Beethoven would have 
written in February, 1811, that he was “about to write to 
Goethe” about his work which was finished early in 1810; 
but this objection to the authenticity of the letter is 
removed by the fact that it was two months more before 
the purpose thus expressed was carried out. In the Goethe 
archives in Weimar there is a letter from Beethoven which 
was first given to the world in 1890, by Dr. Theodor 
Frimmel in his “Neue Beethoveniana” (). It runs as follows: 

Beethoven Writes to Goethe 

Vienna, April 12, 1811. 

Only a moment’s time offers me the urgent opportunity 
inasmuch as a friend of mine who is a great admirer of 
yours (like myself) is hastily departing from here, to thank 
you for the long time that I have known you (for I know you 
since my childhood) — that is so little for so much — 
Bettine Brentano has assured me that you will graciously, 
even kindly receive me, but how can I think of such a 
reception when I can only approach you with the greatest 
reverence and with an unutterably deep feeling for your 
glorious creations — you will soon receive the music to 
Egmont from Leipsic through Breitkopf and Hartel, this 
glorious Egmont which I read so ardently, thought over and 
experienced again and gave out in music — I would greatly 
like to have your judgment on it and your blame, too ... will 


be beneficial to me and my art, and be accepted as gladly 
as the highest praise. 


Your Excellency’s 
Great admirer 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


The music to “Egmont” was not published till January, 
1812, and Goethe had to wait a long time before he was 
able to form an opinion concerning it. This was not 
Beethoven’s fault, however; on October 9, 1811, we find 
him writing to Breitkopf and Hartel: 

Do send the whole whole [sic] score copied at my 
expense for aught I care (the score, that is) to Goethe, how 
can a German publisher be so discourteous, so rude to the 
first of German poets? Therefore, quick with the score to 
Weimar. 

This injunction was not obeyed, and on January 28, 1812, 
Beethoven makes another urgent request: 

I therefore again beg of you humbly to take care of these 
letters — and with the letter to Goethe to send the Egmont 
(score), but not in the customary way with here and there a 
piece wanting, etc., but properly, this cannot be postponed 
longer, I have pledged my word and am the more particular 
to have the pledge redeemed when I can compel somebody 
else, like you, to do it — ha, ha, ha! You deserve that I 
employ such language towards you, towards such a sinner 
who if I had my way would walk in a hairy shirt of penance 
for all the flagitiousness practised on my works. 


Beethoven had had the intention of sending the score of 
the “Egmont” music to Goethe from the moment he began 
on it, as appears from a memorandum on the autograph 
manuscript of the Quartet in E-flat, O, written in 1809: 
“Score of Egmont to Goethe at once.” 

On the 28th of February, Beethoven sent his friend 
Mahler an invitation to a concert. Mahler accepted the 
invitation and received a ticket “extra-ordinaire,” signed 
“B”. de Neuwirth,” admitting him free to three midday 
concerts on Thursdays, February 28, March 14 and 28. 
Beethoven’s elasticity of temperament therefore was doing 
him good service in enabling him to recover from the 
crushing blow of the preceding year; he was now able not 
only to find diversion and amusement in society, the theatre 
and the concertroom, but the spirit of composition was 
again awakened. In three weeks — March 3rd to the 26th 
— he produced the glorious B-flat Trio, O, which had been 
sketched in 1810. 

There were now, or soon to be, in the hands of Breitkopf 
and Hartel’s engravers the Pianoforte Concerto, O, the 
Fantasia, O, the Sonate “Les Adieux,” Oa, the Ariettes and 
Songs, O and 83, and the “Christus am Olberg.” The 
revision of these works for the press, with the correction of 
the proofs and his duties to the Archduke, are all the 
professional labors of Beethoven in these months of which 
we find any trace. Hence, that high appreciation of his 
greatness, which induced his admirers and friends even 
then to attach such value to the most trivial written 
communications from him as to secure their preservation, 


now does us excellent service; for — the dates of the Trio 
excepted — his correspondence furnishes the only 
materials for the history of the first half of this year. To this 
we turn. 

The Pianoforte Trio in B-flat 

There is a note, which may be dated about the end of 
March, apologizing to the Archduke for his absence, on the 
ground of having been for two weeks again with his 
“tormenting headache.” “During the festivities for the 
Princess of Baden (March 5-12), and because of the sore 
finger of Your Imp. Highness,” he adds, “I began to work 
somewhat industriously, of which, among other things, a 
new Trio for the piano is a fruit.” Soon after he sends the 
new Trio to the Archduke to have it copied, “but only in 
your palace, as otherwise one is never safe from theft.” He 
proceeds thus: 

I am improving and in a few days I shall again have the 
honor to wait upon you for the purpose of making up for 
lost time. I am always anxiously concerned when I cannot 
be as zealously and as often as I should wish with Your 
Imperial Highness. It is surely true when I say that it 
causes me much suffering, but I am not likely to have so 
bad an attack again soon. Keep me graciously in your 
memory. Times will come when I shall show you two and 
threefold that I am worthy of it. 

These professions may well excite a smile; for “it is 
surely true” when we Say, that his duties to the Archduke 
had already become extremely irksome; and that the 
necessity of sacrificing in some small degree to them his 


previous independence grew daily more annoying and 
vexatious; so much so that, in fact, he availed himself of 
any and every excuse to avoid them. The Archduke made a 
point of adding a complete collection of Beethoven’s music 
to his library; and the master lent his aid in this both by 
presenting all his new productions in manuscript and in 
giving titles of older printed works — gaining thereby a 
secure depository for his compositions, where they were 
ever at his service. Thus (May 18) he sends for the Sonata 
“Das Lebewohl, etc.,” “as I haven’t it myself and must send 
the corrections”; some time after for the Scottish songs, “as 
two numbers, one in my handwriting, have been lost and 
they must be copied again so that they may be sent away.” 

Here is the place for a letter to Breitkopf and Hartel: 

Vienna, May 6th. 

Errors — errors — you yourselves are one large error — 
here I must send my copyist, there I must go myself if I 
wish that my works shall not appear — as a mere error — it 
appears as if the musical tribunal at L. was unable to 
produce a single decent proof-reader, besides which you 
send out the works before you receive the corrections — at 
least in the case of larger works with various parts you 
might count the measures — but the Fantasia shows how 
this is done — look in the overture to Egmont, where a 
whole measure is missing. 


— Here the list of errors ( ).... Make as many errors as 
you please, permit as many errors as you please — you are 
still highly esteemed by me, it is the custom of men that we 


esteem them because they have not made still greater 
errors. 

About this time Gottfried Chr. Hartel’s wife died, and on 
May 20th Beethoven wrote to him a letter of condolence in 
which he said: “It appears to me that in view of such a 
separation which confronts nearly every husband one ought 
to be dissuaded from entering this state.” To a suggestion 
made by his publishers he replies: “What you say about an 
opera would surely be desirable, the directors, too, would 
pay well for one, the conditions are just now unfavorable, it 
is true, but if you will write me what the poet demands I 
will make inquiry concerning the matter; I have written to 
Paris for books, successful melodramas, comedies, etc. (for 
I do not dare to write an original opera with any of our 
local poets), which I shall then have adapted — O, poverty 
of intellect — and pocket!” 

Music for “The Ruins of Athens” 

The new theatre at Pesth was so far advanced in 1810, 
that the authorities began their preliminary arrangements 
for its formal opening on the Emperor’s name-day, October 
Ath, 1811, by applying to Heinrich von Collin to write an 
appropriate drama, on some subject drawn from Hungarian 
history, for the occasion. “The piece was to be associated 
with a lyrical prologue and a musical epilogue.” “The fear 
that he could not complete the work within the prescribed 
time and that his labors would be disturbed, compelled 
Collin to decline the commission with thanks.” The order 
was then given to Kotzebue, who accepted it and, with 
characteristic rapidity, responded with the prologue 


“Ungarn’s erster Wohltater” (Hungary’s first Benefactor), 
the drama “Bela’s Flucht” (Bela’s Flight), and the epilogue 
“Die Ruinen von Athen” (The Ruins of Athens). As Emperor 
Franz had twice fled from his capital within five years, it is 
not surprising that “‘Bela’s Flight’ for various reasons 
cannot be given” and gave place to a local piece (“The 
Elevation of Pesth into a Royal Free City”). Kotzebue’s 
other two pieces were accepted and sent to Beethoven in 
May of this year. The composition of the music to them was 
the engagement above mentioned, and, of course, formed 
his principal employment during the summer. 

Hartl had now retired from the direction of the Court 
Theatres, and Lobkowitz and Palffy were again at the helms 
respectively of the theatre next to the Karnthnerthor and 
that An-der-Wien. Beethoven was busy with dramatic 
compositions and so, very naturally, the project of another 
operatic work was revived. He had also obtained a subject 
that pleased him — a French melodrama. “Les Ruines de 
Babylon” — probably from the Prussian Baron Friedr. Joh. 
Drieberg. This composer, much more favorably known for 
his researches into ancient Greek music than for his 
operas, had been five years in Paris, “where he studied 
composition under Spontini and probably for a short time 
also under Cherubini,” and now for two years in Vienna. 

A series of notes from Beethoven to Drieberg, Treitschke 
and Count Palffy, written in June and July, 1811, show how 
the operatic project was shaping itself in his mind. On June 
6, he is anxious to know if Treitschke has read the book, 
and wishes to re-read it himself before beginning work on 


it; to the same on July 13, he writes that he has now 
received the translation of the melodrama with directions 
from Palffy to discuss it with him. He expresses dismay to 
Palffy on July 11, because he has heard that a benefit 
performance of the melodrama “Les ruines de Babilone” is 
projected, sets forth how hard he had worked to find a 
suitable libretto, as he had in this, and how much more 
desirable it would be to have it given as an opera; and 
finally hopes that Palffy will forbid the intended 
performance. 

“It is said,” writes the correspondent of the “Allg. Mus. 
Zeit.” under date January 8, “that Beethoven may next 
Spring undertake a journey to Italy for the purpose of 
restoring his health, which has suffered severely during the 
last few years.” One effect of his maladies was to produce 
long-continued pains in the head, and it was finally thought 
best by his physician, Malfatti, to abandon the journey and 
try the waters of Teplitz. This Beethoven decided to do and 
to take with him as friend and companion young Oliva. Ina 
letter to Count Brunswick he thanks him for agreeing to 
make the journey with him, and tells him that on the advice 
of his physician he must spend two whole months at Teplitz 
until the middle of August, wherefore he could not 
accompany the Count. He adds: “I pray you so to arrange 
your affairs as to be here [i. e., Vienna] at the latest by July 
2 or 3, as otherwise it will be too late for me, and the 
doctor is already grumbling that I am waiting so long, 
although he himself says that the companionship of such a 
dear good friend would benefit me.” In another letter he 


says: “I cannot accept your refusal; I have permitted Oliva 
to go away alone, and on your account; I must have some 
trusted one at my side if everyday life is not to become 
burdensome.... As I do not know how you came to have the 
portrait it would be best if you were to bring it with you, no 
doubt a sympathetic artist will be found who will copy it for 
friendship’s sake.” 

Work on Thomson’s Commission 

Brunswick did not come to Vienna, where Beethoven 
remained till the end of July, as we see from a note to 
Zmeskall after the return from Teplitz and a letter to 
Breitkopf and Hartel after he had been at the watering- 
place three weeks. Meanwhile Beethoven worked on the 
Scottish Songs for Thomson and announced their 
completion on July 20, in a letter in which he complains 
that, because the three copies of the 53 songs which he had 
previously sent to Thomson had not been received, he had 
been obliged practically to rewrite them from his sketches 
— which may have been a somewhat exaggerated 
statement of the facts. In it, furthermore, he says: “Your 
offer of 100 ducats in gold for the three sonatas is accepted 
for your sake and I am also willing to compose three 
quintets for 100 gold ducats; but for the dozen English 
songs my price is 60 ducats in gold (for four songs the price 
is 25 ducats). For the cantata on the naval battle in the 
Baltic sea, I ask 50 ducats; but on condition that the text 
contains no invectives against the Danes, otherwise I 
cannot undertake it.... I will not fail to send you the 
arrangements of my symphonies in a very short time, and 


will gladly undertake the composition of an oratorio if the 
words be noble and distinguished and the honorarium of 
600 ducats in gold be agreeable to you.” 

Beethoven arrived in Teplitz about August 1, possibly a 
day or two earlier, and for three weeks was chiefly 
concerned with his cure and the correction of proofs, as 
appears from a letter, dated on August 23, to Breitkopf and 
Hartel. In this, speaking about the “Christus am Olberg,” 
he says: 

Here and there the text must remain as in the original. I 
know that the text is extremely bad, but after one has 
conceived a unit out of even a bad text, it is difficult to 
avoid spoiling it by individual changes, and if great stress 
be laid upon a single word it must be left, and he is a bad 
composer who does not know how or try to make the best 
possible thing out of a bad text, and if this is the case a few 
changes will certainly not improve the whole. 

He has words of approval for Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
and of dispraise for Italian musicians in general, as see: 

The favorable reception of Mozart’s “Don Juan” rejoices 
me as much as if it were my own work. Although I know 
plenty of unprejudiced Italians who render justice to the 
German, the backwardness and easy-going disposition of 
the Italian musicians are no doubt responsible for the same 
deficiencies in the nation; but I have become acquainted 
with many Italian amateurs who prefer our music to their 
Paisiello, etc. (I have been more just to him than his own 
countrymen. ) 


Varnhagen von Ense, then a young man of 25 years and 
lieutenant in the Austrian service, came from Prague to 
Teplitz this summer to pass a few weeks with “The goddess 
of his heart’s most dear delight,” Rahel Levin. In his 
“Denkwurdigkeiten” we first meet Beethoven since his 
letter to Thomson — a solitary rambler in the Schlossgarten 
at Teplitz, whither, as Brunswick could not or would not 
accompany him, he had journeyed alone. Varnhagen was 
with Beethoven every day and came into more intimate 
relations with him through his eager desire to write texts 
for him for dramatic compositions or to revise such texts. 
With Tiedge and the Countess von der Recke, Beethoven 
formed a warm friendship. Varnhagen wrote to Rahel: 
“Only Oliva could I endure about me for any length of time; 
he was sympathetic, but deeply depressed because of 
violent altercations which he had with Beethoven.” From 
the source of these communications we also learn that 
Varnhagen was expected to adapt an opera text for 
Beethoven and to revise and improve another. In a letter of 
September 18, Varnhagen himself wrote to Rahel as follows 
on the subject: “I may translate a French piece as an opera 
for Beethoven; the other text might be written later, but 
this contains the entire scenic arrangement. It is entitled 
‘Giafar’ and might bring me from 8 to 10 ducats.” But later, 
“Of Beethoven and Oliva I hear and see nothing; the latter 
must have been unable to make anything out of the opera 
which I was to make from a French melodrama and which, 
unfortunately, another had begun.” 

Beethoven as Cupid’s Messenger 


Soon after Beethoven’s arrival in Teplitz there must have 
occurred the incident of Beethoven’s visit to the grave of 
Seume, which was referred to in a previous chapter in 
connection with the C-sharp minor Sonata. Seume had died 
on June 13, 1810, at Teplitz. There were other visitors, not 
mentioned by Varnhagen, with whom Beethoven formed 
relations more or less cordial and intimate. One was the 
Royal Imperial Gubernialrath and Steyermarkischer 
Kammerprokurator Ritter von Varena of Gratz; another was 
Ludwig Loewe, the actor, just then engaged for the theatre 
at Prague. “Thereby hangs a tale.” 

Loewe had an honorable love-affair with Therese, the 
daughter of the landlord of the inn “Zum Stern” in Teplitz. 
For “this reason,” as Loewe told this author’s informant, 
“he always came to the inn after the guests had departed; 
Beethoven, being hard of hearing and melancholy, for this 
reason always came later, so that he would meet nobody. 
The landlord, father of the girl, discovered their relations, 
took Loewe to task, and the latter voluntarily agreed to 
remain away in order to spare the girl, whom he dearly 
loved. After a time he met Beethoven in the Augarten, and 
the latter, who was warmly attached to him, asked him why 
he no longer came to the Stern. Loewe told him of his 
misfortune and asked the composer if he would carry a 
letter to Therese. Beethoven not only agreed in the 
friendliest manner to do so, but also offered to see that he 
got an answer and thereafter cared for the 
correspondence.” Loewe did not know when Beethoven 
departed from Teplitz; he himself went to fill his 


engagement at Prague. “The lovers pledged each other to 
fidelity, but a few weeks later Loewe received intelligence 
of the death of his Therese.” 

Another visitor at Teplitz was Prince Kinsky; and this 
gave the composer an opportunity to obtain the arrears of 
his annuity. On the still existing envelope of the contract of 
1809 is written: “Kinsky am letzten August behoben.” 
Another was Amalie Sebald, who had come with Countess 
von der Recke from Berlin, a member of a family who for 
years had furnished members to Fasch’s Singakademie, 
where she had appeared as a solo singer. She was said to 
have “a fascinatingly lovely singing voice.” Among the 
friends of Carl Maria von Weber when he was in Berlin in 
1812, were Amalie Sebald and her sister Auguste, also 
“highly musical” and a singer. For Amalie, Weber conceived 
a warm and deep affection; and now Beethoven was taken 
an unresisting captive by her charms. She is mentioned — 
the reader will note how familiarly — in this letter to 
Tiedge, dated Teplitz, September 6, 1811: 

Every day the following letter to you, you, you, has 
floated in my mind; I wanted only two words at parting, but 
not a single word did I receive; the Countess sends 
(through another) a feminine handgrasp; that at least is 
something to talk about and for it I kiss her hands in my 
thoughts, but the poet is dumb. Concerning Amalie, I know 
at least that she is alive. Every day I give myself a drubbing 
for not having made your acquaintance earlier in Teplitz. It 
is abominable to know the good for a short time and at 
once to lose it again. Nothing is more insufferable than to 


be obliged to reproach one’s self with one’s own mistakes. I 
tell you that I shall probably be obliged to stay here till the 
end of this month; write me only how long you will still stay 
in Dresden; I may feel disposed to take a jump to the Saxon 
capital; on the day that you went away from here I received 
a letter from my gracious Wiesbadenian Archduke, that he 
will not remain long in Moravia and has left it for me to say 
whether or not I will come; this I interpreted to the best of 
my wishes and desires and so you see me still within these 
walls where I sinned so deeply against you and myself; but 
I comfort myself with the thought that if you call it a sin I 
am at least a downright sinner and not a poor one.... Now 
fare as well as poor humanity may; to the Countess a right 
tender yet reverential handgrasp, to Amalie an ardent kiss 
when no one sees us, and we two embrace each other like 
men who are permitted to love and honor each other; I 
expect at least a word without reserve, and for this Iam a 
man. 

Breitkopf and Hartel Arraigned 

The desire here expressed to visit his new friends in 
Dresden, could not be gratified, owing to the necessity of 
completing and forwarding the music composed for the 
opening of the Pesth theatre. How long Beethoven 
remained in Teplitz cannot be said with exactness, though 
there is evidence in a couple of letters to Breitkopf and 
Hartel and Countess von der Recke which, taken in 
connection with an established incident of his journey, fixes 
the date approximately. The letter to Breitkopf and Hartel 


of October 9, 1811, has so large an interest on other 
accounts as to merit translation and publication: 

From here a thousand excuses and a thousand thanks for 
your pleasant invitation to Leipsic; it pained me greatly not 
to be able to follow my inclination to go there and to 
surrounding places, but this time there was work in every 
direction, the Hungarian Diet is (in session), there is 
already talk that the Archduke is to become primas of 
Hungary and abandon the Bishopric of Olmutz; I have 
offered to the Archduke, who as primas of Hungary will 
have an income of not less than 3 millions, to go through a 
clean million on my own account (it is understood that I 
would therewith set all the good musical spirits into action 
in my behalf); in Teplitz I received no further news, as 
nothing was known of my purpose to leave the place, I 
think concerning the journey which I am contemplating 
that in view of my attachment for him I must yield (though 
not without some unwillingness), the more since I may be 
needed at festivities; therefore, having chosen the pro, 
quick to Vienna, where the first thunderous proclamation 
that I heard was that my gracious lord had given up all 
thoughts of priesthood and priestly activities and nothing is 
to come of the whole business. 

It is said that he is to become a general (an easy thing to 
understand, you know) and I am to be Quartermaster- 
General in the Battle which I do not intend to lose — what 
do you say to that? The Hungarians provided me with 
another incident; in stepping into my carriage to go to 
Teplitz, I received a parcel from Ofen (Buda) with the 


request to compose something for the opening of the new 
theatre at Pesth; after spending three weeks in Teplitz, 
feeling fairly well I sat down, in defiance of my doctor’s 
orders, to help the Mustachios, who are heartily well 
disposed towards me, sent my packet thither on September 
13, under the impression that the performance was to come 
off on the 1st of 8ber, whereas the matter is put off for a 
whole month. I received the letter in which this was 
intimated, through a misunderstanding, only after my 
arrival here, and yet this theatrical incident determined me 
to go to Vienna. Meanwhile, postponed is not abandoned, I 
have tasted of travel, it has done me great good, now I 
should like at once to go away again — I have just received 
the Lebewohl, etc., I see after all you have given French 
titles to other copies, why, lebe wohl is surely something 
very different from Jes adieux, the former we say heartily to 
a single person, the latter to whole congregations, whole 
cities — since you permit me to be criticized so shamefully 
you must submit to the same treatment, you would also 
have needed fewer plates and the turning of the pages 
which has now been made very difficult would have been 
easier, and with this Basta — But how in the name of 
heaven did you come to dedicate my Fantasia with 
Orchestra to the King of Bavaria? Do answer me that at 
once; if you are thereby going to procure me an honorable 
gift, I will thank you, such a thing is hardly agreeable to 
me, did you, possibly, dedicate it yourself? what is the 
connection, one is not permitted to dedicate things to kings 
without being requested — and then there was no 


dedication of the Lebewohl to the Archduke, why were not 
the year, day and date printed as I wrote them, in the 
future you will agree in writing to retain all superscriptions 
unchanged as I write them. Let whomsoever you please 
review the oratorio and everything else, I am sorry that I 
ever said a word about the miserable business, who can 
mind what such a reviewer says when he sees how the most 
wretched scribblers are elevated by them and how they 
treat most insultingly art works to which they cannot at 
once apply their standard as the shoemaker does his last, 
as indeed they must do because of their unfitness — if there 
is anything to be considered in connection with the oratorio 
it is that it is my first and early work in this form, was 
composed in 14 days amidst all possible tumult and other 
unpleasant alarming circumstances (my brother was 
mortally ill). 

Rochlitz, if I am not mistaken, spoke unfavorably 
concerning the chorus of disciples “Wir haben ihn gesehen” 
in C major even before it had been given to you for 
publication; he called it comic, an impression which here at 
least was not shown by the local public and amongst my 
friends there are also critics; that I should write a very 
different oratorio now, than then, is certain — and now 
criticize as long as you please, I wish you much pleasure, 
and if it should hurt a little like the sting of a gnat it will 
soon be over, and then the whole thing is a little joke cri- 
cri- cri- cri- cri- crit- i- i- i- i- size- size. Not in all eternity, 
that you cannot do, herewith God be with you.... 


Two days later he wrote letters of apology for his sudden 
departure to Elise von der Recke and Tiedge, promising the 
former a setting of one of her poems. From the letters to 
Breitkopf and Hartel and Tiedge, it would appear that 
Beethoven composed the music to “The Ruins of Athens” 
and “King Stephen” within a month and sent it to its 
destination on Monday, September 16, and then departed 
from Teplitz without saying farewell to his friends. From 
Varnhagen’s “Denkwurdigkeiten” we learn that 
“Beethoven, who returned to Vienna from Teplitz with his 
friend and mine, Oliva, did not remain long in Prague”; and 
from the correspondence with Rahel (II, ), that Oliva went 
on to Vienna on September 23, without Beethoven, who 
made a rather wide detour to visit Lichnowsky. Of this visit 
we learn in one of Jahn’s notices, namely: “In the year 
1811, B. was at Prince Lichnowsky’s on his estate Grätz 
near Troppau. The Mass in C was performed at Troppau, 
for which everything possible was drummed up; the master 
of athletics was put at the tympani; in the Sanctus, 
Beethoven himself had to show him how to play the solo. 
The rehearsals lasted three days. After the performance 
Beethoven improvised on the organ for half an hour to the 
astonishment of every one; Fuchs was the soprano soloist.” 
Beethoven returned to Vienna refreshed and invigorated 
both in body and mind; and something of his old frolicsome 
humor again enlivens his notes to Zmeskall: He expects 
him to dine with him at the Swan (which was at that time 
exceptional, as Beethoven had his own cook); he begs for 
more quills, and promises shortly a whole parcel of them, 


so that Zmeskall “will not have to pull out his own”; he may 
receive “the great decoration of the Order of the ‘Cello’; 
and so on. 

Beethoven’s notes to Zmeskall are a barometer that 
indicates very correctly the rising and sinking of his spirits; 
they were now high — at composition point — and, as the 
Archduke did not return from Pressburg until the 7th 
November, he had at least one month for continuing 
without hindrance the studies, whatever they were, that 
followed the completion of the music for Pesth. In our 
judgment they are those, which occupy the last leaves of 
the sketchbook (Petter’s) partly filled in the Spring of 1809. 

A Season in Financial Doldrums 

There was no call nor special inducement for the 
immediate completion of any orchestral work. Since the 
“Egmont” Overture and the “Pastoral” Symphony, produced 
by Schuppanzigh in May, and the “Coriolan” Overture at a 
charity concert on July 14, there is but one notice of the 
performance of any one of Beethoven’s greater 
compositions, and even this (November 15) is very 
doubtful. In truth, this was no season for grand musical 
entertainments with a view to private emolument. The 
Finance Patent of February shed its baleful influence on the 
just and the unjust and compelled all classes alike to study 
and practise economy. Even the old favorite of the Vienna 
public, Franz Clement, returning from a musical tour in 
Russia, and Sebastian Meier, “although Handel’s ‘Acis and 
Galatea’ was performed” in their annual Akademies, “had 
few hearers.” Two or three virtuosos were able to fill small 


halls; but no performances on a grand scale were ventured, 
except for charities; at these the wealthy appeared in force, 
it being a pleasant and fashionable method of doing 
something to alleviate the general distress. Beethoven was 
not the man to hasten his works to completion when there 
was no prospect of making either in public or in private any 
present use of them. 

The ascertained compositions of this year were: 

I. Trio in B-flat major, O. 

II. Music to “Die Ruinen von Athen,” Epilogue by A. von 
Kotzebue. 

II. Music to “Konig Stephan, Ungarn’s erster 
Wohlthäter,” a Prologue by A. von Kotzebue. 

IV. Song by Stoll, “An die Geliebte.” 

The publications: 

I. Grand Concert pour le Pianoforte avec 
accompagnement de l'Orchestre composé et dédié a son 
Altesse Imperiale Rodolphe Archiduc, etc. O. E-flat. 
Breitkopf and Härtel, in February. 

II. Four Ariettas and a Duet. O. (With Italian and German 
words: “Dimmi ben mio,” “T’intendo,” “Che fa, che fa il mio 
bene,” “Che fa il mio bene” and “Odi l’aura.”) Breitkopf and 
Härtel, March. 

III. Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont.” O. Orchestral parts. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, March. 

IV. Fantasia for Pianoforte, Orchestra and Chorus; 
dedicated to Maximilian Joseph, King of Bavaria. O. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, July. 


V. Les Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour. Sonate pour le 
Pianoforte composée et dédiée a son Altesse Impériale 
l’Archiduc Rodolphe, etc. O. E-flat. Breitkopf and Hartel, 
July. 

VI. Three Songs by Goethe with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. Dedicated to Princess Kinsky. (“Trocknet 
nicht,” “Was zieht mir das Herz,” “Kleine Blumen, kleine 
Blatter.”) O. Breitkopf and Hartel, October. 

VII. “Christus am Olberg.” Oratorio. O. Score. Breitkopf 
and Hartel, October. 


Chapter XII 


The Year 1812 — Beethoven’s Finances — The Austrian “Finanzpatent” — Beethoven and Graz — Second Sojourn in 
Teplitz — Beethoven and Goethe — Amalie Sebald — Beethoven in Linz — Meddles with his Brother’s Domestic Affairs 
— Rode and the Sonata, O — Spohr — Mälzel and his Metronome — The Canon to Mälzel. 


Beethoven must again, for the present, be made his own biographer. The selections from 
his correspondence taken for this purpose will all gain in interest and perspicuity by first 
giving the notes to Zmeskall and the Archduke so as to afford a sort of background for the 
more important ones, and by introducing here the explanations which numerous allusions 
demand in a short series of observations. Schindler writes in 1840: 

In 1811, the Austrian Finanzpatent reduced these 4000 florins to one-fifth [the 
reference being to Beethoven’s annuity]; [and in 1860]: How severely our composer was 
hit by it is seen in the circumstance that also all contracts which had to do with paper 
money were reduced to one-fifth of the specified sum. In accordance with this Beethoven’s 
annuity of 4000 florins in bank-notes became subject to reduction. It was reduced to 800 
florins in paper money. 

An error of some kind must be here involved. This seems so obvious and palpable, as to 
render it hardly credible that, in all the long years since 1840, it has not caught the 
attention of some one writer on Beethoven and induced him to cast his eye for a moment 
upon the Patent itself. The depreciation of a national paper currency to null and its 
subsequent repudiation by the Government that emitted it is, in effect, a domestic forced 
loan equal in amount to the sum issued; and the more gradual its depreciation, so much 
the more likely is the public burden to be general and in some degree equalized. Such a 
forced loan was the “Continental Currency” issued by the American Congress to sustain 
the war against England in 1775-83; and such were the French “Assignats” a few years 
later; and such, to the amount of 80 per centum of all the paper in circulation, was the 
substitution of notes of redemption for the bank-notes at the rate of one for five, by the 
Austrian Finanz-Patent, promulgated February 20th, and put in force March 15th, 1811. 
But if Schindler be correct, the Imperial Royal Government went farther and committed 
the folly and injustice — with little or no advantage to itself — of issuing and enforcing a 
decree which, in its effect, simply confiscated 80 per centum of all domestic indebtedness 
— where the payment in specie or its equivalent was not stipulated — to the gain of the 
debtor and the loss of the creditor! According to more modern ideas of national economy, 
those ordinances of the Finanz-Patent of February 20, which relate to “continuing, 
periodically recurring payments of interest, incomes, farm-rents, pensions, maintenance 
moneys, annuities, etc.,” were certainly unwise and uncalled-for; but they involved no 
such blunder as that. The Government assumed that every contract of pecuniary 
obligation between Austrian subjects, wherein special payment or its equivalent was not 
stipulated, was payable in bank-notes; and that the real indebtedness under any such 
contract was in justice and equity to be determined and measured by the value in silver of 
the bank-notes at the date of the instrument. This second proposition is fallacious and 
deceptive, because such contracts rested upon the necessary presumptions that the faith 
and honor of the supreme authority were pledged to the future redemption of its paper at 


par and that the pledge would be redeemed. But this was not seen or was not regarded. 
Consequently, there was annexed to the Finanz-Patent a table showing decimally the 
average equivalent of the silver florin in the bank-notes, month by month, from January, 
1799 to March, 1811. This table was made a “Scala uber den Cours der Bancozettel nach 
welchem die Zahlungen zufolge des Paragraphs 13 und 14 des Patents vom 20 Hornung, 
1811, zu leisten sind.” (“Scale of the rate of exchange according to which payments are to 
be made in accordance with paragraphs 13 and 14 of the Patent of February 20, 1811.”) 
We copy two of the months as examples: 


1799 1800 1801 1802 1803 1804 1805 


Jan. 1.03 1.13 1.16 1.19 1.30 1.34 1.33 


Mar.1.05 114 1.14 1.118 1.27 1.34 1.29 


Legal Aspect of the Annuity Contract 

Beethoven’s annuity contract bore date March 1, 1809, when one florin in silver was 
equal to two and forty-eight hundredths in bank-notes. Hence his 4000 did not shrink to 
800 but to 1612-9/10 in paper money; but this paper money then was intended to be, and 
for some time was, equal to silver. More than this he could not legally demand; but the 
original reasons for the contract, the intentions of the donors and the mutual 
understanding of the parties gave him a perfect claim in equity for the full amount of 4000 
florins in notes of redemption. Nor did the princes hesitate to admit its justice. They were 
men of honor and this was a debt of honor. Archduke Rudolph immediately gave the 
necessary order and instructions in writing; and Beethoven’s anxiety because the others 
had not yet given him the same security was justified by the event, although he might 
have expressed it rather more delicately. 

The opening of the new theatre in Pesth not having taken place in October as proposed, 
was deferred to Sunday, February 9th, that it might bear the character of a festivity in 
honor of the Emperor’s birthday (October 12th). The performances were repeated on the 
10th and 11th to crowded audiences which received Beethoven’s music to “King Stephen” 
and “The Ruins of Athens” (reported to be “very original, excellent and worthy of its 
master”) with clamorous applause. Beethoven had been so favorably impressed with 
Kotzebue’s texts that in January, 1812, he applied to him for an opera text: 

Highly respected, highly honored Sir: 

While writing music for the Hungarians to your prologue and epilogue, I could not 
refrain from the lively wish to possess an opera from your unique talent, romantic, 
serious, heroico-comic or sentimental, as you please; in short, anything to your liking I 
would accept with pleasure. True, I should prefer a big subject from history and 
particularly one from the darker periods, Attila, etc., for instance; but I should accept with 


thanks anything and any subject coming from you, from your poetical spirit, which I could 
translate into my musical. 

Prince Lobkowitz, who sends his greetings, and who now has the sole direction of the 
opera, will certainly grant you an honorarium commensurate with your deserts. Do not 
refuse my request, you will find that I shall always be deeply grateful for your compliance. 
Awaiting your favorable and speedy answer, I subscribe myself 


Your admirer 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Vienna, January 28, 1812. 

As the date of this letter plainly shows, it was sent to Breitkopf and Hartel together 
with one to Goethe, with the request that the two be forwarded to their destinations. 

Vienna, January 28, 1812. 

As a punishment for your absolute silence I charge you with the immediate delivery of 
these two letters; a windbag of a Livonian promised to look after a letter to K. for me, but 
probably, the Livonians like the Russians being windbags and braggarts, he did nothing of 
the sort, although he gave himself out to be a great friend of his.... If the 3 songs by 
Goethe are not yet printed hurry with them; I should like soon to present them to Princess 
Kynsky, one of the handsomest, stoutest women in Vienna — and the songs from Egmont, 
why are they not yet out, in fact why not out, out, out with the whole of E? — do you 
perhaps want a close tacked on to an entreacte here and there, that might be, but have it 
done by a Leipsic Corrector of the Music. Zeitung, that kind of thing they understand like 
a slap in the face. Please charge the postage to me — it seems to me, I hear a whisper, 
that you are looking out for a new wife, to this I ascribe all the confusion mentioned 
above. I wish you a Xantippe like the wife of the holy Greek Socrates, so that I might see a 
German Verleger, which is saying a great deal, verlegen, ja recht in Verlegenheit. 

Among the sufferers by the Finanz-Patent were the Ursuline nuns at Graz, whose 
institution, since 1802, had at no time less than 50 wards and always more than 350 
pupils. At this juncture they were excessively poor and in debt. In the hope of gaining 
them some substantial aid Beethoven’s new friend, Varena, now wrote to him offering to 
pay him properly for the use of some of his compositions in a concert for their benefit to 
be given on Easter Sunday, March 29. Beethoven at once presented two of his new 
compositions to the Art Society of Graz for gratuitous use at charity concerts. At the 
concert on Easter Sunday there were eight numbers, Beethoven being represented by the 
overture to “King Stephen,” the march with chorus from “The Ruins of Athens,” the 
overture to “Egmont,” and the Septet. The nuns gained on the occasion the handsome 
sum of 1836 fl. 24k. Vienna Standard. 

Passing of Old Friends, Coming of New 

Walter Scott somewhere remarks: “It is seldom that the same circle of personages, who 
have surrounded an individual at his first outset in life, continue to have an interest in his 
career till his fate comes to a crisis. On the contrary, and more especially if the events of 
his life be of a varied character and worth communicating to others, or to the world, the 
hero’s later connections are usually totally separated from those with whom he began the 


voyage, but whom the individual has outsailed, or who have drifted astray, or foundered 
on the passage.” 

A few years more and this will begin to be very true of Beethoven. The old familiar 
names will rapidly disappear and new ones take their places; some half a dozen perhaps 
will remain to the end. But this is not yet. The old friends, Lichnowsky, Rasoumowsky, 
Erdody and that class, Streicher, Zizius, Breuning and their class, are his friends still. We 
see less of them, because Beethoven is no longer the great pianist performing in the 
saloons of the nobles, or playing his new compositions in the lodgings of his untitled 
admirers. His astonishing playing in the concert of December, 1808 — which completed 
full thirty years since his appearance in Cologne as a prodigy — proved to be, as it 
happened, the splendid close of his career as a virtuoso. He had surely earned the right to 
retire and leave that field to his pupils, of whom Baroness Ertmann and Carl Czerny were 
preéminent as performers of his music. In the more private concerts he had already long 
given place to the Baroness; and now Czerny began to take it before the public, even to 
the extent of introducing his last new composition for pianoforte and orchestra. Theodor 
Korner, lately arrived in Vienna, writes home under date February 15: 

On Wednesday, for the benefit of the Society of Noble Ladies for Charity, a concert and 
tableaux, representing three pictures by Raphael, Poussin and Troyes as described by 
Goethe in his “Elective Affinities,” were given. The pictures offered a glorious treat, a new 
pianoforte concerto by Beethoven failed. 

Castelli’s “Thalia” gives the reason, why this noble work on this, its first public 
performance in Vienna, was so coldly received: 

If this composition, which formed the concert which had been announced, failed to 
receive the applause which it deserved, the reason is to be sought partly in the subjective 
character of the work, partly in the objective nature of the listeners. Beethoven, full of 
proud confidence in himself, never writes for the multitude; he demands understanding 
and feeling, and because of the intentional difficulties, he can receive these only at the 
hands of the knowing, a majority of whom is not to be found on such occasions, etc. 

That was precisely the truth. The work was out of place. The warblings of Fraulein 
Sessi and Herr Siboni, and Mayseder’s variations on the march in “Aline,” were suited to 
the occasion and the audience. Instead of Beethoven’s majestic work, Chapelmaster 
Himmel, who had recently been in Vienna, should have been engaged to remain and 
exhibit his brilliant finger gymnastics. 

The new symphony, to which there are allusions in this correspondence, was the 
Seventh, which he took up and completed this spring (May 13), with the hope of 
producing it in a concert about the time of Pentecost — but the project fell through. 

Explanatory of the Zmeskall correspondence, it is to be noted, that with the approach of 
the inclement season, Beethoven ceased to cross the wind-swept Glacis to dine with 
Breuning; that the “greatest thanks” of one of the notes is merely for keeping his pens in 
order; and that Zmeskall had been making experiments to determine whether the 
oscillations of a simple weight and string (without lever) might not answer as a 
practicable and convenient metrometer. 

The works of Beethoven publicly performed in Vienna during this half year, so far as has 
been learned, were the Pianoforte Concerto as above stated; on March 22nd, march with 


J 


chorus from “The Ruins of Athens,” in Clement’s concert; on April 16th, the “Coriolan” 
Overture in Streicher’s Pianoforte Warerooms, conducted by Schuppanzigh — the first 
piece in the concert, which opened the way for the great performance of Handel’s 
“Timotheus” in November, which in turn led to the foundation of the Society of the 
Friends of Music; on April 24th, the “Egmont” Overture in the Concert for the Theatrical 
Poor Fund; and on May 5th, the overture to “Prometheus,” and the C minor Symphony in 
Schuppanzigh’s first Augarten Morning Concert of the season. His (Schuppanzigh’s) 
quartet productions were on Thursdays, at noon; “As it is nearly 12 o’clock and I am going 
to Schuppanzigh’s,” says Beethoven in a note to Zmeskall, on Thursday, February 20 — 
unfortunately only as an auditor. No record of the programmes during the season has 
been discovered. 


Rejects Imputations on his Conduct 

And now turn we to the selection from the Zmeskall correspondence: 

(To Zmeskall) 

January 19 (extract): Unfortunately I am always too much at liberty and you never. 

February 2: The enclosed billet is at least 8 days old. 

Not extra-ordinary but very ordinary quill-cutter, whose virtuosity assuredly shows a 
falling off in this specimen, these need a few new quill-repairs. 

When will you throw off your chains, when? 

You are thinking again of me — accursed be for me the life in this Austrian Barbary — I 
shall now go mostly to the Swan, as I cannot escape too much attention in the other inns. 

Farewell, as well as I wish that you may without me. 

Most Extraordinary one we beg that your servant find some one to clean out the rooms, 
as he knows the quarters he can at once fix the price — but soon. 


February 8: Most Extraordinary, foremost Oscillator of the world and that without 
lever!!!! 

We are indebted to you for the greatest thanks for having endowed us with a portion of 
your oscillatory power, we wish to thank you for the same in person, and therefore invite 
you to come to the Swan to-morrow, an inn whose name bears evidence that it was made 
for the occasion when the talk is about such things. 

(February 19.) Dear Z: Only yesterday did I receive written notice that the Archduke 
will pay his share in notes of redemption — I beg you now to note down for me 
approximately what you said on Saturday so that I may send it to the other 2. They want 
to give me a certificate that the Archduke pays in N. R., but I think this is unnecessary, the 
more since these courtiers in spite of their apparent friendship for me say that my 


Atlas bear up the world or do it in his stead. It was only yesterday that I heard in detail 
how beautifully Herr Baron Kraft had spoken about me at Zizius’s, had judged me — 
never mind dear Z. it will not be for much longer that I shall continue the shameful 
manner in which I am living here. Art, the persecuted one, finds everywhere an asylum, 
did not Deedalus, shut up in the labyrinth invent the wings which carried him upwards 
into the air, and I, too, will find them, these wings. 


The correspondence with the Archduke, of course including the notes to his “spiritual 
adviser,” Baumeister, and his “chamberlain,” Schweiger, in the very profuseness of its 
expressions of devotion, awakens some mistrust of its writer’s sincerity. There is too much 
of profession. True zeal in and a hearty performance of one’s duty need few verbal 
attestations. 


(To Baumeister) 

March 12, 1812. 

P. P. 

Please send me the overture to the epilogue Ungarn’s Wohlthäter, it must be hurriedly 
copied in order to be sent to Gratz for use there in a concert for the poor. I count myself 
altogether too happy when my art is enlisted for such charitable purposes. You need, 
therefore, only tell H. I. High, our gracious lord, about it and he will certainly be glad to 
have it delivered to you, the more gladly since you know that all the property of my small 
intellectual faculties is the sole property of H. I. Highness — as soon as the overture is 
copied I will immediately return it to H. Imp. Highness. 

In a note to the Archduke he excuses his absence the two previous days because he was 
“unexpectedly” ill, “at just the time when he was about to go” to him. In another he has 
“oftener than usual” waited upon him “in the evening hour, but no one was to be found.” 
In another “certain unexpected circumstances prevent” his attendance “to-day, but,” he 
says, “I shall make use of the gracious privilege of waiting upon you to-morrow evening.” 
In still another: 

I have suffered much during the last few days, twofold I may say because I could not 
follow my sincerest desire to devote a great deal of time to you; but I hope I shall be 
through with it (I mean my illness) this spring and summer. 

The last of these selections affords another illustration of the usefulness of the 
Archduke’s library to the composer. Its date has also some importance in the discussion of 
the famous love-letter; and it is the final notice of Beethoven before his departure from 
Vienna for the summer. 

(To Baumeister) 

Sunday, June 28, 1812. 

I beg of you most politely that you lend me the two trios for pianoforte, violin and 
violoncello of my composition for to-day. The first is in D major, the 2nd in E-flat, if I am 
not mistaken, H. Imp. Highness has written copies of them in his library. Also the sonata 
in A major with pianoforte and violoncello — separately printed — also the sonata in A 
minor with pianoforte and violin, is also only printed separately. You will receive 
everything back again to-morrow morning. 

A very interesting series of letters to Varena, and one very creditable to Beethoven, 
began at the end of January this year and ended, so far as is known, in 1815. Could the 
space be spared they would all be printed here; but they may be read in the published 
collections of Beethoven’s letters. 

The arrangements of the Irish and Scottish songs for Thomson were continued in this 
year. A French letter to Thomson under date February 29, 1812, chiefly devoted to 


business matters, yet contains some expressions which are characteristic of Beethoven’s 
views and predilections. 

Haydn himself assured me, that he also got 4 ducats in gold for each song, yet he wrote 
only for violin and pianoforte without ritornellos or violoncello. As regards Herr Kozeluch, 
who delivers each song to you for 2 ducats, I congratulate you and the English and Scotch 
publishers on a taste which approves him. In this field I esteem myself a little higher than 
Herr Kozeluch (Miserabilis), and I hope and believe that you have sufficient discrimination 
to do me justice. 

Thoughts of a Visit to England 

He repeats his request that the texts be sent with the Scottish songs, asks if violin and 
violoncello are to be treated obbligato or if the pianoforte might compose an ensemble in 
itself, and closes, after having again demanded 9 ducats in gold, with: “we need the gold 
here, for our country is at present only a paper fountain, and I in particular, for I shall 
probably leave this country and go to England and then to Edinburgh in Scotland, and 
rejoice in the prospect of there making your personal acquaintance.” 

The letter to Brunswick which follows, has been printed with the date 1809; but in that 
year Beethoven was not in the Pasqualati house; he was then on the most cordial terms 
with Oliva (barring the disagreement at Teplitz in 1811); and his satisfaction with the 
“honorable decree” — the annuity contract — which retained him in Vienna, was at the 
flood. The date, 1812, renders every point in the letter, except who is meant by “R,” 
perfectly intelligible. “T” is the manuscript Trio, O; “S,” the printed sonata, “Les Adieux, 
etc.,” Oa; “the quartet” is O, also in manuscript; “nothing decisive” refers to the non- 
receipt of the desired written instructions from Kinsky and Lobkowitz to their cashiers 
respecting the notes of redemption, and the “unhappy war” was that movement by 
Napoleon which proved to be the fatal invasion of Russia. 

The letter reads: 

Dear friend! Brother! 

I ought to have written you earlier; I did so 1000 times in my heart. You ought to have 
received the T. and S. much earlier; I cannot understand how R. could have detained these 
so long from you. To the best of my recollection I told you that I would send both sonata 
and trio, do as you feel inclined, keep the sonata or send it to Forray as you please, the 
quartet was designed for you long ago, my disorderliness alone is to blame that you 
receive it only now. And speaking of disorder I am unfortunately compelled to tell you that 
it still persecutes me on every hand, nothing decisive has been done in my affairs; the 
unhappy war may delay the final settlement still more or make the matter worse. At one 
time I resolve upon one thing, at another time upon a different one, unfortunately I must 
remain in the neighborhood until the matter is settled. O unhappy decree, seductive as a 
siren, against which I should have stopped my ears with wax and had myself bound so 
that I could not sign, like Ulysses. If the billows of war roll nearer here I shall come to 
Hungary; perhaps in any event, if I must care for my miserable self I shall no doubt beat 
my way through — away, nobler, loftier plans! Infinite are our strivings, the vulgar puts an 
end to all! 

Farewell dear brother, be such to me, I have no one to whom I can give the name, do as 
much good around you as the evil times will permit. 


In the future put the following directions on the coverings of letters to me. 

“To H. B. v. Pasqualati.” 

The rascal Oliva (no noble r-s-l however) is going to Hungary, do not have too much to 
do with him; I am glad that this connection which was brought about by sheer necessity, 
will by this be entirely broken off. — More by word of mouth — I am now in Baden, now 
here — to be inquired for in Baden at the Sauerhof. 

The cause of the estrangement between Beethoven and Oliva is hinted at in two letters 
from Oliva to Varnhagen. On March 25, Oliva writes: “I should like to write you a great 
deal about the things that sadden me, about Stoll, and Beethoven still more, but I must 
postpone it — I was ill lately and it moves me greatly to write about things which are so 
painful”; and in a letter of June 3, after asking Varnhagen in behalf of Beethoven to deliver 
a letter to Prince Kinsky and seek to persuade the Prince to come to a decision in the 
matter of paying the annuity contract in notes of redemption, he adds: “Concerning my 
unfortunate affairs I can only say that Of.” [Offenheimer, the Vienna banker, Oliva’s 
employer, is meant] “has treated me very shabbily and I am compelled to seek another 
engagement, perhaps I shall accept Beethoven’s renewed offer and go with him to 
England. Stoll cheated me in a very miserable manner and even sought to bring about a 
rupture with Beethoven, in which he was almost successful; I am completely separated 
from him.” Beethoven’s wrath, to which he gave expression in his letter to Brunswick, 
seems to have been assuaged and their friendship continued as before until the departure 
of Oliva for Russia in 1820. 


There is a little Trio in one movement, which bears the superscription in Beethoven’s 
hand: “Vienna, June 2, 1812. For my little friend Max. Brentano to encourage her in 
pianoforte playing.” On one of his visits to the Brentanos, soon after, “the little maiden, 
whom he occasionally teased, in a fit of childish petulance unexpectedly poured a bottle of 
ice-cold water over his head when he was overheated.” 

Notable Gathering at Teplitz 

This was the year in which Beethoven allowed a mask to be taken, at the desire of 
Streicher, who wished to add his bust to those which already adorned his pianoforte 
warerooms. The bust was executed by Professor Klein, a pupil of the famous sculptor 
Fischer, and still adorns the hall for which it was designed. The effigy is the one which has 
been so often copied and is generally attributed to Dannhauser. That artist was born in 
1805, and must have been indeed remarkably precocious, if Beethoven consented to have 
him, at the age of seven years, plaster his face with gypsum! In May, the son of the 
Corsican advocate Bonaparte held court at Dresden and received his father-in-law, 
Emperor Franz, Frederick William of Prussia, the princes of the Rheinbund, etc., etc. 
Before the end of June, he had crossed the Niemen with his half million of men on his fatal 
march to Moscow. As if from a presentiment and in the hope of the disastrous failure of 
the foolhardy invasion of Russia, Teplitz (that neutral ground, but central point of plot and 
agitation against the parvenu Emperor) became the scene of a virtual congress of imperial 
personages, or their representatives, accompanied by families, ministers and retinues. 
Ostensibly they met for health, recreation, social diversion; but views and opinions were 
exchanged and arrangements made for such concerted action as the result in Russia 


might render politic. Herr Aug. Rob. Hiekel, Magisterial Adjunct in Teplitz, has kindly 
communicated copious excerpts from the lists of arrivals that summer, from which these 
are selected, through the friendly mediation of Dr. Schebek of Prague, which is gratefully 
acknowledged: 

May 29. Emperor Franz, with a large retinue — Wrbna, Althaer, Kinsky, Zichy, etc., etc. 

June 4. Marie Louise, Empress of France and retinue; the Grand Duke of Wurzburg and 
retinue. 

July 2. The Empress of Austria and household; the Duke Anton of Saxony, with wife and 
household. 

July 7. The Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 

July 14. The King of Saxony with wife and royal household. 


July 25. Prince Maximilian of Saxony with wife and royal household. 

August 11, 15. Prince Wittgenstein, Baron von Humboldt, and the Prince of Curland, in 
Prussian service, etc., etc. 

Passing from the royal and diplomatic circles, we note: 

April 19. Baroness von der Recke, with Demoiselle Meissner and Herr Tiedge. 

July 7. Herr Ludwig van Beethoven, Composer, of Vienna, lives in the Eiche, No. 62. 

July 8. Herr Carl, Prince von Lichnowsky. 

July 15. Hr. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Grand Ducal Privy Councillor of Weimar, etc., 
etc., in the Gold. Schiff, No. 116. 

July 24. Herr Ludwig Baron von Arnim, landowner, with wife, then his sister-in-law, 
Frau v. Savigny, of Berlin. 

August 5. Hr. Joachim, Baron v. Muench-Bellinghausen. 

August 7. Hr. Clemens Brentano, Partikulier of Prague. 

August 9. Frau Wilhelmine Sebald, wife of the Royal Prussian Commissioner of Justice, 
with sister Madame Sommer, of Berlin. 

August 18. Hr. Fried. Karl von Savigny, Professor, etc., of Berlin. 

August 19. Hr. Varnhagen von Ense, R. I. Lieutenant v. Vogelsang, of Prague. 

No hint anywhere appears that Beethoven renewed his intercourse with Tiedge and 
Countess von der Recke — they had, no doubt, departed before his arrival — nor that a 
meeting took place between him and any one of those persons who arrived on and 
between the 1st of August and the 19th of the same month. With Varnhagen, too, the 
meetings during the sojourn at Teplitz this year seem to have been few and fleeting. On 
June 9, Varnhagen had reported to Oliva in Vienna concerning the success of his visit to 
Prince Kinsky. On July 5 Beethoven arrived in Prague in company with Oliva’s friend 
Willisen. Varnhagen writes to Rahel on July 2: “I am writing after the arrival of Beethoven 
and Willisen.” As appears from a letter from Beethoven to Princess Kinsky dated 
December 20, 1812, Beethoven called upon the Prince and received 60 ducats on account. 
Unfortunately he delayed the definitive settlement of the annuity matter; had he attended 
to it at once he would have been spared the negotiations which followed the sudden death 
of the Prince. 

On July 14th, Beethoven wrote a letter to Varnhagen from Teplitz in which he said: 
“There is not much to be said about Teplitz, few people and among the few nothing 


extraordinary, wherefore I live alone! alone! alone!” Three days later Beethoven wrote to 
Breitkopf and Hartel, promising some corrections in the Mass in C with the words: “We 
say to you only that we have been here since the 5th of July, how are we? — on that point 
much cannot yet be said, on the whole there are not such interesting people here as were 
last year and are few — the multitude seems fewer than few.” 

Beethoven Meets Goethe 

On July 19, Goethe enters Beethoven’s name for the first time among his “visits” — no 
doubt those made by him. On the same day he writes to his wife, who had gone on to 
Karlsbad for a cure: 

Say to His Serene Highness Prince Friedrich, that I can never be with Beethoven 
without wishing that it were in the goldenen Strauss. A more self-contained, energetic, 
sincere artist I never saw. I can understand right well how singular must be his attitude 
towards the world. 

Already on the next day Beethoven made a pleasure trip with Goethe to Bilin, and on 
the 21st and 23rd Goethe spent the evening with Beethoven. Hence the note on the 21st, 
“He played delightfully.” As Arnim and Bettina are mentioned in the list of arrivals, it is 
easily possible that this was the evening concerning which Bettina reported to Pückler- 
Muskau. On the 27th of July, Beethoven went to Karlsbad on the advice of his physician, 
Dr. Staudenheimer, and he did not return to Teplitz till after September 8th, Goethe 
having already journeyed to Karlsbad on August 11th. That there was no estrangement 
between them is proved by the letter of Goethe to Christiane advising him to give 
Beethoven a letter addressed to him; he therefore expected Beethoven to return, which he 
did not do, because Staudenheimer sent him further on to Franzensbrunn. Goethe’s letter 
says: “Herr van Beethoven went from here to Karlsbad a few days ago; if you can find him, 
he would bring me a letter in the shortest time.” On August 2nd, Beethoven is still looked 
upon as the possible courier: “If I receive the consignment through Beethoven I will write 
again, then nothing more will be necessary” (because Goethe himself went to Karlsbad). 
In Karlsbad Goethe and Beethoven may have met each other only between September 8 
and 11. On September 12, Goethe departed; but on the 8th he had written in his journal: 
“Beethoven’s arrival.” 


In view of these things, Beethoven’s report to Archduke Rudolph from Franzensbrunn 
on August 12th, which will appear presently, will be read with greater interest, and the 
only known utterance of Goethe touching Beethoven in the letter to Zelter be viewed with 
different eyes: 

I made Beethoven’s acquaintance in Teplitz. His talent amazed me; unfortunately he is 
an utterly untamed personality, not altogether in the wrong in holding the world to be 
detestable, but who does not make it any the more enjoyable either for himself or others 
by his attitude. He is very excusable, on the other hand, and much to be pitied, as his 
hearing is leaving him, which, perhaps, mars the musical part of his nature less than the 
social. He is of a laconic nature and will become doubly so because of this lack. 

Many things which have been reported and had so much of a legendary sound as to 
cause them to be received with doubt, may, under the circumstances, serve to complete 
the story of the relations between Goethe and Beethoven; such, for instance, as the 


familiar anecdote according to which, when Goethe expressed his vexation at the 
incessant greetings from passers-by, Beethoven is said to have replied: “Do not let that 
trouble your Excellency, perhaps the greetings are intended for me.” This is variously 
related to have occurred in a carriage at Karlsbad and in the Prater, and during a walk 
together on the old walls at Vienna; while the late Joseph Turk, the Vienna jeweler, who 
was in Teplitz in the summer of 1812, makes that place the scene of the story. It may, 
therefore, possibly have some foundation in truth. 

Rochlitz, in 1822, reporting a conversation with Beethoven, has him say: “In Karlsbad I 
got acquainted with him (Goethe)”; but he makes him also say: “at that time, while I was 
veritably burning with enthusiasm (so recht im Feuer sass), I also conceived my music for 
his Egmont.” But this music was composed two years before. Beethoven’s allusion here to 
the “Egmont” music certainly, and to meeting with Goethe in Karlsbad probably, if 
correctly reported, prove nothing but the truth of Schindler’s observation: “Beethoven’s 
memory of the past always proved to be very weak.” Dr. Eduard Knoll, of Karlsbad, in a 
detailed investigation of the dates of the visit of Goethe and Beethoven to Teplitz and 
Karlsbad — which also fixes August 6th as the date of the Beethoven-Polledro concert — 
comes to the same conclusion as the present writer, namely: “In all probability Beethoven 
came in contact with Goethe only in Teplitz, for during Beethoven’s presence in Karlsbad, 
it can be proved Goethe was not there. But even in Teplitz the period of their mutual 
presence was a rather limited one.” 


Help for Sufferers at Baden 

On July 26th, a large portion of the town of Baden, near Vienna, including the palace of 
Archduke Anton, the cloister of the Augustines, the theatre and casino, the parochial 
church and the palace of Count Esterhazy, was destroyed by a conflagration which broke 
out between noon and 1 o’clock. In all, 117 houses were burned. “From Karlsbad under 
date of August 7, it is reported,” writes the “Wiener Zeitung” of August 29th, that 
“scarcely had the misfortune which recently befel the inhabitants of Baden become known 
here before the well-known musicians Herr van Beethoven and Herr Polledro formed the 
benevolent purpose to give a concert for the benefit of the sufferers. As many of the 
guests of high station were already prepared to depart and it became necessary to seize 
the favorable moment, and in the conviction that he who helps quickly helps twofold, this 
purpose was carried out within twelve hours.... Universal and rousing applause and 
receipts amounting to 954 florins, Vienna Standard, rewarded the philanthropic efforts” of 
the concert-givers. Beethoven himself gives a very different aspect to this concert in a 
letter to Archduke Rudolph: 

Franzensbrunn, August 12, 1812. 

It has long been my duty to recall myself to your memory, but my occupations in behalf 
of my health in part and partly my insignificance made me hesitate. In Prague I missed Y. 
I. H. by just a night; for when I went in the morning to attend upon you, you had departed 
the night before. In Toplitz I heard Turkish music 4 times a day, the only musical report 
which I am able to make. I was much together with Goethe. From Töplitz, however, my 
physician, Staudenheim, commanded me to go to Karlsbad and from there here, and 
presumably I shall have to go from here again to Toplitz — what excursions! and yet but 


little certainty touching an improvement in my condition! Till now I have had always the 
best of reports concerning the state of Y. I. H.’s health, also your continued favorable 
disposition and devotion to the musical muse. Of an academy which I gave for the benefit 
of the city of Baden destroyed by fire with the help of Herr Polledro, Y. I. H. is likely to 
have heard. The receipts were nearly 1000 florins V. S. and if I had not been embarrassed 
in the arrangements 2000 florins might easily have been taken in. It was, so to speak, a 
poor concert for the poor. I found at the publisher’s here only some of my earlier sonatas 
with violin, and as Polledro insisted I had to play an old one. The entire concert consisted 
of a trio played by Polledro, the violin sonata by me, another piece by Polledro and then an 
improvisation by me. Meanwhile I am glad that the poor Badensians benefited somewhat 
by the affair. Pray you accept my wish for your high welfare and the prayer to be 
graciously remembered by you. 


Three days before, Beethoven had written in a letter to Breitkopf and Hartel: 

I must refrain from writing more, and instead splash around in the water again. 
Scarcely have I filled my interior with an ample quantity of it than I must have it dashed 
over my exterior. I will answer the rest of your letter soon. Goethe is too fond of the 
atmosphere of the Courts, more so than is becoming to a poet. Why laugh at the 
absurdities of virtuosi when poets who ought to be the first teachers of a nation, forget all 
else for the sake of this glitter. 

Beethoven arrived in Franzensbrunn on August 8, and on September 7 returned to 
Karlsbad, where he remained only a few days; after the 16th of September, he was again 
in Teplitz. His arrival in Franzensbrunn was simultaneous with that of the family Brentano 
from Vienna. 

Rebuking the Courtier Goethe 

Madame von Arnim in her letter to Pückler-Muskau gives some account of the 
intercourse between Goethe and Beethoven: 

They got acquainted with each other in Teplitz. Goethe was with him! he played for him; 
seeing that Goethe appeared to be greatly moved he said: “O, Sir, I did not expect that 
from you; I gave a concert in Berlin several years ago, I did my best and thought that I 
had done really well and was counting on considerable applause, but behold! when I had 
given expression to my greatest enthusiasm, there was not the slightest applause, that 
was too much for me. I could not understand it; but the riddle was finally resolved by this: 
the Berlin public is extremely cultured and waved its thanks to me with handkerchiefs wet 
with the tears of emotion. This was all wasted on a rude enthusiast like myself; I had 
thought that I had merely a romantic, not an artistic audience before me. But I accept it 
gladly from you, Goethe; when your poems went through my brain they threw off music 
and I was proud to think that I could try to swing myself up to the same heights which you 
had reached, but I never knew it in my life and would least of all have done it in your 
presence, here enthusiasm would have had to have an entirely different outlet. You must 
know yourself how good it feels to be applauded by intelligent hands; if you do not 
recognize me and esteem me as a peer, who shall do so? By which pack of beggars shall I 
permit myself to be understood?” Thus did he push Goethe into a corner, who at first did 
not know how he could set matters to rights, for he felt that Beethoven was right. The 


Empress and the Austrian archdukes were in Teplitz and Goethe was greatly distinguished 
by them, and it was by no means a matter of indifference to him to disclose his devotion to 
the Empress; he intimated as much with much solemn modesty to Beethoven. “Nonsense,” 
said the latter, “that’s not the way; you’re doing no good by such methods, you must 
plainly make them understand what they have in having you or they will never find out; 
there isn’t a princess who will appreciate Tasso any longer than the shoe of vanity 
squeezes her foot — I treated them differently; when I was asked to give lessons to Duke 
Rainer, he let me wait in the antechamber, and for that I gave his fingers a good twisting; 
when he asked me why I was so impatient I said that he had wasted my time in the 
anteroom and I could wait no longer with patience. After that he never let me wait again; 
yes, I would have showed him that that was a piece of folly which only shows their 
bestiality. I said to him: “You can hang an order on one, but it would not make him the 
least bit better; you can make a court councillor or a privy councillor, but not a Goethe or 
a Beethoven; for that which you cannot make and which you are far from being, therefore, 
you must learn to have respect, it will do you good.”“ While they were walking there came 
towards them the whole court, the Empress and the Dukes; Beethoven said: “Keep hold of 
my arm, they must make room for us, not we for them.” Goethe was of a different opinion, 
and the situation became awkward for him; he let go of Beethoven’s arm and took a stand 
at the side with his hat off, while Beethoven with folded arms walked right through the 
dukes and only tilted his hat slightly while the dukes stepped aside to make room for him, 
and all greeted him pleasantly; on the other side he stopped and waited for Goethe, who 
had permitted the company to pass by him where he stood with bowed head. “Well,” he 
said, “I’ve waited for you because I honor and respect you as you deserve, but you did 
those yonder too much honor.” 

In these passages we have the substance of a large portion of the famous third of the 
Beethoven-Bettina letters. Are they an abstract of that letter or is the letter an expansion 
of them? In other words, the question is forced upon us: Is that letter authentic? The last 
paragraph of the Puckler letter affords a decisive answer: “Afterward Beethoven came 
running to us and told us everything, and was as happy as a child at having teased Goethe 
so greatly, etc., etc.” Who were they to whom Beethoven came running? They are named 
in Herr Hiekel’s list of visitors: Ludwig (Achim) von Arnim, his young wife Bettina 
Brentano and Frau von Savigny, her sister! In the pseudo-letter we read: “Yesterday we 
met the entire imperial family.” Therefore, if the letter to Puckler be true — and it bears 
all the marks of being so — and if the other be authentic, Beethoven is made to relate the 
story one day and write a long letter containing it to the same person the next! It follows: 
when such a letter in Beethoven’s well-known handwriting shall be seen and accepted as 
authentic by competent judges, its genuineness may be conceded but, henceforth, until 
then, never. 

Beethoven and Amalie von Sebald 

Beethoven returned to Teplitz with no amelioration, but rather an increase of his 
maladies, and was compelled to remain until near or perhaps quite the end of September. 
To his great satisfaction, he found there the young lady who had so powerfully attracted 
him the previous summer. The character of their renewed acquaintance is sufficiently 


obvious from the series of notes following, which are given in the order which appears to 
correspond best with their contents. 

Teplitz, September 16, 1812. 

For Amalie von Sebald: 

Tyrant — I? Your tyrant? Only a misapprehension can lead you to say this even if your 
judgment of me indicated no agreement of thought with me! But no blame to you on this 
account; it is rather a piece of good fortune for you — yesterday I was not wholly well, 
since this morning I have grown worse; something indigestible was the cause, and the 
irascible part of me appears to seize upon the bad as well as the good; but do not apply 
this to my moral nature; people say nothing, they are only people; they generally see only 
themselves in others, and that is nothing; away with this, the good, the beautiful needs no 
people. It is here without help and that, after all, appears to be the reason of our 
agreement. Farewell, dear Amalie; if the moon shines brighter for me this evening than 
the sun by day you will see with you the least of men. 


Your friend 
Beethoven. 


Dear, good Amalie. After leaving you yesterday my condition grew worse and from last 
night till now I have not left my bed, I wanted to send you word yesterday but thought it 
would look as if I wanted to appear important in your eyes, so I refrained. What dream of 
yours is this that you are nothing to me, we will talk about that by word of mouth, dear 
Amalie; I have always wished only that my presence might bring you rest and peace, and 
that you would have confidence in me; I hope to be better to-morrow and that we may 
spend the few hours which remain of your sojourn in the enjoyment of nature to our 
mutual uplift and enlivenment. Good night, dear Amalie, many thanks for your kind 
thought of your friend 

Beethoven. 

I will look through Tiedge. 

I only wish to report that the tyrant is slavishly chained to his bed. So it is! I shall be 
glad if I get along with the loss of to-day. My promenade yesterday at sun-up in the woods, 
where it was very misty, has increased my indisposition and probably delayed my 
improvement. Busy yourself meanwhile with Russians, Lapps, Samoyeds, etc., and do not 
sing too often the song, “Es lebe hoch!” 


Your friend 
Beethoven. 


I am already better. If you think it proper to come to me alone you can give me a great 
pleasure, but if you think it improper you know how I honor the liberty of all people, and 
no matter how you act in this and all other cases, according to your principles or caprice, 
you will always find me kind and 


Your friend 
Beethoven. 


I cannot yet say anything definite about myself, sometimes I feel better and next things 
appear to be in the old rut, or to be preparing a long sickness for me. If I could give 
expression to my thoughts concerning my sickness as definitely as I can express my 
thoughts in music, I should soon help myself. To-day too, I must keep to my bed. Farewell, 
and rejoice in your good health, dear Amalie. 


Your friend 
Beethoven. 


The sickness does not seem to increase exactly, but still to crawl onward, so no 
standstill! this is all that I can tell you about it. I must give up the thought of seeing you at 
home, mayhap your Samoyeds will relieve you of their journey to the Polar regions, if so 
come to 

Beethoven. 

Thank you for all the things which you think good for my body, the necessities have 
been cared for — also my illness seems less obstinate. I deeply sympathize with you in the 
sorrow which must come to you because of the sickness of your mother. You know that I 
like to see you, but I cannot receive you otherwise than lying in bed. I may be able to get 
up to-morrow. — Farewell, dear Amalie — 


Your somewhat weak 
Beethoven. 


(In Amalie Sebald’s handwriting): 
My tyrant commands an account — here it is: 


A fowl 1 fl. V. S. 


The soup 9kr. 


With all my heart I hope that it may agree with you. 

(In Beethoven’s handwriting): 

Tyrants do not pay, but the bill must be receipted, and you can do that best if you come 
in person. N. B. With the bill to your humbled tyrant. 

Hard upon the first letter to Amalie Sebald there followed a letter to Breitkopf and 
Hartel which confirms the statement concerning his illness and its cause and discloses his 
desire to leave Vienna, though temporarily, for concert purposes. 

Beethoven’s health must have rapidly improved after the 16th of September, for 
Chapelmaster Gloggl’s “Linzer Musik-Zeitung” announces his arrival in that place on 
October 5th: 


Now we have had the long wished for pleasure of having within our metropolis for 
several days the Orpheus and greatest musical poet of our time, Herr L. van Beethoven, 
and if Apollo is favorable to us we shall also have an opportunity to admire his art and 
report upon it to the readers of this journal. 


He had come thither, probably direct via Prague and Budweis, to pass a few weeks with 
his brother Johann, who gave him a large room affording him a delightful view of the 
Danube with its busy landing-place and the lovely country beyond. Franz Gloggl — later a 
music publisher in Vienna, then a youth in Linz — shortly before his death wrote down his 
reminiscences of the composer, for use in this work. 

Beethoven (he wrote) was on intimate terms of friendship with my father, chapelmaster 
of the cathedral in Linz, and when he was there in 1812, he was at our house every day 
and several times took meals with us. My father asked him for an Aequale for 6 
trombones, as in his collection of old instruments he had a soprano and a quart trombone, 
whereas only alto, tenor and bass trombones were commonly used. Beethoven wanted to 
hear an Aequale such as was played at funerals in Linz, and my father appointed three 
trombone players one afternoon when Beethoven was expected to dine with us and had 
them play an Aequale as desired, after which Beethoven sat down and composed one for 6 
trombones, which my father had his trombonists play, etc. 

Among the cavaliers who were in Linz was Count von Donhoff, a great admirer of 
Beethoven, who gave several soirées in his honor during the composer’s sojourn. I was 
present at one of these. Pieces were played and some of Beethoven’s songs were sung, 
and he was requested to improvise on the pianoforte, which he did not wish to do. A table 
had been spread with food in an adjoining room and finally the company gathered about 
it. I was a young lad and Beethoven interested me so greatly that I remained always near 
him. Search was made for him in vain and finally the company sat down without him. He 
was in the next room and now began to improvise; all grew quiet and listened to him. I 
remained standing beside him at the pianoforte. He played for about an hour and one by 
one all gathered around him. Then it occurred to him that he had been called to the table 
long before — he hurried from his chair to the dining-room. At the door stood a table 
holding porcelain dishes. He stumbled against it and the dishes fell to the floor. Count 
Donhoff, a wealthy cavalier, laughed at the mishap and the company again sat down to the 
table with Beethoven. There was no more thought of playing music, for after Beethoven’s 
fantasia half of the pianoforte strings were broken. I recall this fantasia because I was so 
fortunate as to have heard it so near him. 

Interference with a Brother’s Affairs 

One of Beethoven’s memoranda, copied into the Fischoff Manuscript, is this: “In 1812, I 
was in Linz on account of B.” Supposing this B. to stand for Beethoven’s brother it 
confirms certain very unpleasant information obtained in Linz (1860), from perfectly 
competent authority, namely, that the principal object of the journey thither was to 
interfere in Johann’s domestic affairs. 

Soon after coming to Linz, the apothecary, being unmarried and having a house much 
too large for his necessities, leased a part of it to a physician from Vienna, whose wife’s 
sister some time later joined them. She, Therese Obermeyer, was described as possessing 
a very graceful and finely proportioned figure, and a pleasing, though not beautiful, face. 
Johann van Beethoven soon became acquainted with her, liked her, and made her his 
housekeeper and — something more. 

When it is considered, that the apothecary was a man of some thirty-five years, that he 
had gained his present position entirely by his own enterprise, perseverance and good 


fortune, and that, beyond advice and remonstrance, his brother had no more right to 
meddle in his private concerns than any stranger, it seems hardly credible that Beethoven, 
with all his eccentricities of character, could have come to Linz with precisely this purpose 
in view. But, according to the evidence, this was so. Had the motive of his visit been 
simply fraternal affection, and had he then and there first discovered his brother’s 
improper connection with Therese, he could justly have employed earnest expostulation 
and entreaty to the end of breaking it off — but nothing more; if unheeded, he could leave 
the house. But to come thither for this express object, and employ force to accomplish it, 
was an indefensible assumption of authority. Such, at all events, was Johann’s opinion, and 
he refused to submit to his brother’s dictation. Excited by opposition, Ludwig resorted to 
any and every means to accomplish his purpose. He saw the Bishop about it. He applied to 
the civil authorities. He pushed the affair so earnestly, as at last to obtain an order to the 
police to remove the girl to Vienna if, on a certain day, she should be still found in Linz. 
The disgrace to the poor girl; the strong liking which Johann had for her; his natural 
mortification at not being allowed to be master in his own house; these and other similar 
causes wrought him up almost to desperation. Beethoven, having carried his point, might 
certainly have borne his brother’s anger with equanimity; might have felt pity for him and 
sought to soothe him in his trouble. But no; when Johann entered his room with 
reproaches and upbraidings, he, too, became angry and a scene ensued on which — let 
the curtain be drawn. It was, unhappily, more disgraceful to Ludwig than Johann. The 
apothecary, to use the language of the card-table, still had the commanding trump. Should 
he play it? The answer is in the parochial register at Linz. It is the record of marriage, 
November 8th, 1812, of Johann van Beethoven to Therese Obermeyer. There is some 
slight reason to think that the journey to Linz was suddenly undertaken in consequence of 
a false report that Johann was about to marry Therese, and with the intention to prevent 
it. Whether this be true or not he lost the game and immediately hastened away to Vienna, 
angry and mortified that the measures he had taken had led to the very result which he 
wished to prevent; had given to the unchaste girl the legal right to call him “brother,” and 
had put it in Johann’s power — should he in the future have cause to rue his wedding-day 
— to reproach him as the author of his misfortune. Indeed, when that unhappy future 
came, Johann always declared that Ludwig had driven him into this marriage; how the 
composer then viewed the matter, we shall see when the time comes. One sister-in-law 
had already been to Beethoven a bitter source of shame and mortification; and now the 
other? — Time must show. Here we part from the apothecary, and it will be long before we 
meet him again. 

Beethoven’s professional occupation in Linz was the completion of the Eighth 
Symphony, which, on Johann van Beethoven’s doubtful authority, was wrought out from 
the sketches during walks to and upon the Postlingberg. Schindler’s account of the origin 
of the famous Allegretto Scherzando adds a new name to our dramatis persone. 

Association with Malzel 

Johann Nepomuk Mälzel was the son of an organ-builder of Ratisbon. He received a 
thorough musical education, and began life on his own account as a performer upon and a 
teacher of the pianoforte of no mean ability; but his extraordinary taste for mechanism 
and talent for invention soon led him to exchange the music-room for the workshop. It is 


somewhere related, that, having been appointed “Court Mechanician” at Vienna and 
having a work to execute for the Empress, rooms were assigned him, in 1809, in 
Schonbrunn. Soon after this, Napoleon took possession of that palace, and while there 
played a game with Kempelen’s chess player (of which Malzel had become proprietor), 
Allgaier being (probably) the person concealed in the chest. The truth of the anecdote we 
cannot warrant. From Schonbrunn, Malzel removed to rooms in Stein’s pianoforte 
manufactory, and began the construction of a new and improved panharmonicon, having 
sold his first one in Paris. This was his principal employment in the year 1812. Carl Stein 
(from whom the author derived this information) remembered distinctly the frequent 
visits of Beethoven to Malzel’s workshop, the great intimacy of the two men, and the 
persevering efforts of the mechanician to construct an ear-trumpet which the deaf 
composer should find of practical use and benefit. It is well known, that of the four 
instruments constructed, one was so far satisfactory as to be used occasionally for some 
eight or ten years. The necessity and practicability of inventing some kind of machine by 
which composers should be able to indicate exactly the duration of a piece of music — in 
other words, the rapidity of its execution — had been for several years subjects of wide 
discussion. An article in the “Wiener Vaterlandische Blatter” of October 13, 1813, entitled 
“Malzel’s musikalischer Chronometer,” reads: 

On his journeys through Germany, France and Italy, as a consequence of his approved 
knowledge of mechanics and music, Herr Malzel had repeatedly been solicited by the 
most celebrated composers and conservatories to devote his talent to an invention which 
should be useful to the many, after many efforts by others had proved defective. He 
undertook the solution of the problem and succeeded in completely satisfying the first 
composers of Vienna with the model which was recently exhibited, which will be followed 
soon by the recognition of all others in the countries mentioned. The model has endured 
the most varied tests which the composers Salieri, Beethoven, Weigl, Gyrowetz and 
Hummel applied to it. Court Chapelmaster Salieri made the first application of this 
chronometer to a work of magnitude, Haydn’s “Creation,” and noted all the tempos 
according to the different degrees on the score, etc. Herr Beethoven looks upon this 
invention as a welcome means with which to secure the performance of his brilliant 
compositions in all places in the tempos conceived by him, which to his regret have so 
often been misunderstood. 

The “Allg. Mus. Zeit.” of December 1st devotes some two pages to the instrument, from 
which a few words of description are enough for our purpose: 

The external parts of this chronometer ... consist of a small lever which is set in motion 
by a toothed wheel, the only one in the whole apparatus, by means of which and the 
resultant blows on a little wooden anvil, the measures are divided into equal intervals of 
time. 

That “chronometer” was not what is now known as Malzel’s “metronome.” 


Canon and Allegretto Scherzando 
It is now to be seen whether Schindler’s account of the Allegretto Scherzando will bear 
examination. It is this: 


In the Spring of the year 1812, Beethoven, the mechanician Malzel, Count von 
Brunswick, Stephan von Breuning and others, sat together at a farewell meal, the first 
about to undertake the visit to his brother Johann in Linz, there to work out his Eighth 
Symphony and afterward to visit the Bohemian baths — Malzel, however, to journey to 
England to exploit his famous trumpet-player automaton. The latter project had to be 
abandoned, however, and indefinitely postponed. The time-machine — metronome — 
invented by this mechanician, was already in such a state of forwardness that Salieri, 
Beethoven, Weigl and other musical notabilities had given a public testimonial of its 
utility. Beethoven, generally merry, witty, satirical, “unbuttoned,” as he called it, at this 
farewell meal improvised the following canon, which was at once sung by the participants. 

Schindler here prints the now well-known canon and adds: “Out of this canon was 
developed the Allegretto Scherzando.” That Malzel’s “ta, ta, ta,” suggested the Allegretto, 
and that at a farewell meal the canon on that subject was sung, is doubtless true; but it is 
by no means certain that the canon preceded the symphony. Schindler was then a youth of 
17 years, “in the last course of the gymnasium at Olmütz,” and consequently relates his 
story on the authority of another — Count Brunswick. There may have been a slight lapse 
of memory on the part of Brunswick as to date, but it is far more probable that Schindler 
unconsciously adapted what he heard to his own preconceived notions. At all events, the 
preceding pages show that he was in the wrong as to the metronome, as to the proposed 
journeys of both Beethoven and Malzel, and therefore, probably, as to the date of the 
farewell meal. On this last point, the lists of “Arrivals in Vienna” offer very strong negative 
evidence, namely: Forray comes from Pesth-Ofen in 1809-10-11; Countess Brunswick, 
1811; but no Count Brunswick after March, 1810, until the end of February, 1813 — four 
months after the Eighth Symphony is completed. At that date, we shall find reasons in 
plenty for the farewell gathering — though none in the “Spring of 1812.” The canon could 
not have contained the word “Metronome” until 1817; nor could the “ta, ta, ta,” have 
represented the beat of a pendulum of an instrument not yet invented; it was an imitation 
of the beat of the lever on the anvil. 

The Conversation Books show, in Schindler’s own hand, how he became possessed of 
the canon. Beethoven, during the first years of their acquaintance, was in the habit of 
meeting frequently evenings a captain of the Arcierenleibgarde des Kaisers, a certain 
Herr Pinterics, well known then in musical circles, and Oliva, “in a retired room in the 
Blumenstock in the Ballgasschen.” In a Conversation Book (1820) Schindler writes: 

The motif of the canon, 2d movement of the 8th symphony — I cannot find the original 
— you will, I hope, have the kindness to write it down for me. Herr Pintericks at that time 
sang the bass, the Captain 2d tenor, Oliva 2d bass. [Again in 1824]: I am just in the second 
movement of the 8th symphony — ta, ta, ta — the canon on Malzel — it was really a very 
jolly evening when we sang this canon in the “Kamehl” — Malzel, the bass. At that time I 
still sang soprano. I think it was the end of 1817. The time when I was permitted to 
appear before Your Majesty — 1816 — 1815 — after the performance of the Symphony in 
A. — I was still young at that time, but very courageous, wasn’t I? 

On the first of these occasions, therefore, the word “Chronometer” must have been 
sung; on the second, as Malzel had returned to Vienna with the “Metronome,” that word 
was substituted, and of course retained in the copy made in 1820. The necessary 


conclusion is this: If the canon was written before the Symphony, it was not improvised at 
the farewell meal; if it was improvised on that occasion, it was but the reproduction of the 
Allegretto theme in canon-form. 

Pierre Rode, who at his culmination had occupied perhaps the first place among living 
violinists, being driven from Russia, made a concert tour in Germany and came in 
December to Vienna. Spohr, whose judgment of violin playing cannot be impugned, had 
heard him ten years before with delight and astonishment, and now again in a public 
concert on January 6. He now thought that he had retrograded; he found his playing “cold 
and full of mannerisms”; he “missed the former daring in the overcoming of difficulties,” 
and felt himself “particularly unsatisfied by his cantabile playing.” “The public, too, 
seemed dissatisfied,” he says, “at least he could not warm it into enthusiasm.” Still, Rode 
had a great name; paid to and received from the nobles the customary homage; and 
exhibited his still great talents in their saloons. Beethoven must have still thought well of 
his powers, for he now took up and completed his Sonata, O, to be played at one of 
Lobkowitz’s evening concerts by him and Archduke Rudolph. From the tone of two notes 
to the Archduke (printed by Kochel), the composer seems to have been less satisfied by 
Rode’s performances than he had expected to be: 

To-morrow morning at the earliest hour, the copyist will be able to begin on the last 
movement, as I meanwhile am writing on other works, I did not make great haste for the 
sake of mere punctuality in the last movement, the more because I had, in writing it, to 
consider the playing of Rode; in our finales we like rushing and resounding passages, but 
these are not in Rode’s style and this — embarrassed me a little. For the rest all is likely to 
go well on Tuesday. I take the liberty of doubting if I can appear that evening at Your Imp. 
Highness’s, notwithstanding my zeal in service; but to make it good I shall come to- 
morrow morning, to-morrow afternoon, to meet the wishes of my exalted pupil in all 
respects. 

The date of the concert was December 29th. Therefore, if the sketches for the second, 
third and fourth movements of this noble sonata do not belong to the year 1811, as argued 
near the close of the preceding chapter, the entire work, except the first movement, was 
produced in twelve or fifteen days at most. 

Spohr’s Account of Beethoven 

Though it may be slightly in advance of strict chronological order, it would seem well to 
quote here what Spohr in his Autobiography writes of his personal intercourse with 
Beethoven. It is interesting and doubly acceptable as the only sketch of the kind belonging 
to just this period; it is, moreover, trustworthy. In general, what he relates of the 
composer in that work so abounds with unaccountable errors as to necessitate the utmost 
caution in accepting it; it is pervaded by a harsh and grating tone; and leaves the 
impression, that his memory retained most vividly and unconsciously exaggerated 
whatever tended to place Beethoven in a ridiculous light. What is here copied is, at least 
comparatively, free from these objections: 

After my arrival in Vienna (about December 1), I at once hunted up Beethoven, but did 
not find him and therefore left my card. I now hoped to meet him in one of the musical 
soirées to which I was frequently invited, but soon learned that since his deafness had so 
increased that he could no longer hear music distinctly in all its context he had withdrawn 


from all musical parties and, indeed, become very shy of society. I made another attempt 
to visit him, but again in vain. At last, most unexpectedly, I met him in the eating-place 
which I was in the habit of patronizing every Wednesday with my wife. I had, by this time, 
already given a concert (December 17), and twice performed my oratorio (January 21 and 
24). The Vienna newspapers had reported favorably upon them. Hence, Beethoven knew 
of me when I introduced myself to him and greeted me in an extremely friendly manner. 
We sat down together at a table, and Beethoven became very chatty, which greatly 
surprised the table company, as he generally looked straight ahead, morose and curt of 
speech. It was a difficult task to make him understand, as one had to shout so loudly that 
it could be heard three rooms distant. Afterward, Beethoven came often to this eating- 
house and visited me at my lodgings, and thus we soon learned to know each other well. 
Beethoven was frequently somewhat blunt, not to say rude; but an honest eye gleamed 
from under his bushy eyebrows. 


After my return from Gotha (end of May, 1813), I met him occasionally at the Theater- 
an-der-Wien, hard behind the orchestra, where Count Palffy had given him a free seat. 
After the opera he generally accompanied me home and spent the remainder of the 
evening with me. There he was pleasant toward Dorette and the children. He very seldom 
spoke about music. When he did so his judgments were very severe and so decided that it 
seemed as if there could be no contradiction. He did not take the least interest in the 
works of others; for this reason I did not have the courage to show him mine. His favorite 
topic of conversation at the time was severe criticism of the two theatrical managements 
of Prince Lobkowitz and Count Palffy. He was sometimes over-loud in his abuse of the 
latter when we were still inside the theatre, so that not only the public but also the Count 
in his office might have heard him. This embarrassed me greatly and I continually tried to 
turn the conversation into something else. The rude, repelling conduct of Beethoven at 
this time was due partly to his deafness, which he not yet learned to endure with 
resignation, partly to the unsettled condition of his financial affairs. He was not a good 
housekeeper and had the ill-luck to be robbed by those about him. So he often lacked 
necessities. In the early part of our acquaintance I once asked him, after he had been 
absent from the eating-house: “You were not ill, were you?”— “My boots were, and as I 
have only one pair I had house-arrest,” was the answer. 

Beethoven had other cares, troubles and anxieties in the coming year — to which these 
reminiscences in strictness belong and serve as a sort of introduction — not known to 
Spohr. Theirs was not the confidential intercourse which lays bare the heart of friend to 
friend. As Varnhagen last year, so Theodor Korner this and the next informs us that 
Beethoven’s desire again to try his fortune on the operatic stage was in no wise abated. 
On June 6th the youthful poet writes: “If Weinlig does not intend soon to compose my 
Alfred, let him send it back to me; I would then, having bettered my knowledge of the 
theatre and especially of opera texts, strike out several things, inasmuch as it is much too 
long, and give it to the Karnthner Theatre, as I am everlastingly plagued for opera texts 
by Beethoven, Weigl, Gyrowetz, etc.” On February 10, 1813, he writes: “Beethoven has 
asked me for “The Return of Ulysses.’ If Gluck were alive, that would be a subject for his 
Muse.” 


The ascertained compositions of 1812 were: 

I. “Sinfonie. L. v. Beethoven, 1812, 13ten Mai.” A major, O. 

II. “Trio in einem Satze.” B-flat. “Wien am 2ten Juni 1812. Fur seine kleine Freundin 
Max. Brentano zu ihrer Aufmunterung im Clavierspielen.” 

III. “Sinfonia — Linz im Monath October 1812.” F major, O. 

IV. Three Equali for four trombones. “Linz den 2ten 9ber 1812.” 

V. Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin. G major, O. 


VI. Irish airs nearly or quite completed for Thomson, and 

VII. Welsh airs probably continued. 

The publications: 

I. Music to “Egmont” except the overture, O. Breitkopf and Hartel, in January. 

II. Messa a quattro voci coll’accompagnamento dell’Orchestra, composta da Luigi van 
Beethoven. “Drey Hymnen fur vier Singstimmen mit Begleitung des Orchesters, in Musik 
gesetzt und Sr. Durchlaucht dem Herrn Fürsten von Kinsky zugeeignet von Ludw. v. 
Beethoven, 86. Werk. Partitur.” Breitkopf and Härtel, in October. 


Chapter XIII 


The Year 1813 — Beethoven's Journal — Death of Prince Kinsky — Beethoven’s 
Earnings — Malzel and “Wellington’s Victory” — The A major Symphony — The 
Concerts of December 8 and 12. 


Short as Bettina’s stay in Vienna was, it occurred at the 
very crisis of Beethoven’s unlucky marriage project; and 
her society served a good purpose in distracting his 
thoughts; while her known relations to her future husband 
prevented the growth of any such feeling on his part as 
some have conjectured did really awaken. Next came the 
rather absurd affair with Fraulein Malfatti; but this was so 
little of an earnest nature as in turn to be quite forgotten, 
so soon as the rejected lover came fairly under the 
influence of the remarkable mental and personal charms of 
Amalie von Sebald, in whom he found all that his warmest 
wishes could desire. The renewal in the last summer of his 
acquaintance with her completely cured him of his recent 
unfortunate passions, but, there is too much reason to 
believe, at the cost of plunging him into a new one, not the 
less powerful because utterly hopeless, and so firmly rooted 
that in 1816 “it was still as on the first day.” 

The so-called journal (Tagebuch) of the Fischoff MS. 
begins thus: 

Submission, absolute submission to your fate, only this 
can give you the sacrifice ... to the servitude — O, hard 
struggle! Turn everything which remains to be done to 
planning the long journey — you must yourself find all that 


your most blessed wish can offer, you must force it to your 
will — keep always of the same mind. 

Thou mayest no longer be a man, not for thyself, only for 
others, for thee there is no longer happiness except in 
thyself, in thy art — O God, give me strength to conquer 
myself, nothing must chain me to life. Thus everything 
connected with A will go to destruction. 

The date given is simply 1812; but the month of 
September in Teplitz suggests itself instantly for the first 
two paragraphs, and the time when Beethoven was busy 
with the Eighth Symphony for the other. The next-following 
in the manuscript is dated: 

May 13, 1813. 

To forgo a great act which might have been and remain 
so — O, what a difference compared with an unstudied life 
which often rose in my fancy — O fearful conditions which 
do not suppress my feeling for domesticity, but whose 
execution O God, God look down upon the unhappy B., do 
not permit it to last thus much longer — 

Learn to keep silent, O friend! Speech is like silver, But 
to hold one’s peace at the right moment is pure gold. 

It is obvious that the hated “servitude” is the instruction 
of the Archduke in music, and that the new feeling which 
he has to defy, and if possible conquer, lest everything go to 
destruction, is the absorbing affection for Amalie Sebald 
which he had unconsciously suffered to gain tyrannical 
sway over his mind and heart. The “great act” of the last 
citation is the “long journey” of the first — of which 
hereafter. 


Misfortunes of Karl van Beethoven 

Other causes also joined to render his case now truly 
pitiable. The result of his interference with his brother 
Johann, vexatious and mortifying as it was, was of little 
moment in comparison with the anxiety and distress caused 
by the condition of his brother Karl. In 1809, Karl had been 
advanced to the position of Deputy Liquidator with 1000 fl. 
salary and 160 fl. rent money; but all salaries being then 
paid in bank-notes, the minor public officials, especially 
after the Finanz-Patent, were reduced to extreme poverty. 
Karl van Beethoven was already owner of the house in the 
Alservorstadt near the Herrnalser Linie, which contained 
lodgings for some ten or twelve small families, enclosed a 
court-garden with fruit trees, etc., and was valued (1816) at 
16400 fl.: so long as he remained in the Rauhensteingasse, 
the whole of this house was rented, and, after deducting 
interest and taxes, gave him a very desirable addition to his 
miserable salary. When Beethoven writes, that he had 
wholly to support “an unfortunate sick brother together 
with his family,” it must be therefore understood cum 
grano; but that he had for some time been obliged very 
largely to aid them in obtaining even the necessaries of life 
is beyond question. Just now, when his own pecuniary 
prospects were so clouded, his anxieties were increased by 
Karl’s wretched state of health, which partly disabled him 
for his official duties, and seems to have forced him to pay 
for occasional assistance. In March, he appeared rapidly to 
be sinking from consumption, and he became so hopeless 
of improvement in April as to induce him — in his 


wellfounded distrust of the virtue and prudence of his 
unhappy wife — to execute the following 

Declaration. 

Inasmuch as I am convinced of the frank and upright 
disposition of my brother Ludwig van Beethoven, I desire 
that after my death he undertake the guardianship of my 
son, Karl Beethoven, a minor. I therefore request the 
honorable court to appoint my brother mentioned to the 
guardianship after my death and beg my dear brother to 
accept the office and to aid my son with word and deed in 
all cases. 

Vienna, April 12, 1813. 

Happily for all parties concerned, Spring “brought 
healing on its wings.” Karl’s health improved; he was 
advanced to the position of Cashier of the “Universal- 
Staats-Schulden Kasse,” with 40 fl. increase of rent money; 
and now, at last, the decree was issued for the payment of 
all salaries (of public officials) in silver. Twelve hundred 
florins in silver, used with reasonable economy, was amply 
sufficient to relieve Ludwig of this part of his troubles. 


In a letter to Rudolph written in January, Beethoven said 
bitterly: “neither word, nor honor, nor written agreement, 
seems binding.” — The words relate to non-payments of the 
Kinsky and Lobkowitz subscriptions to his annuity. 

Kinsky, on the 2nd or 3rd of the preceding November, 
while riding at Weldus near Prague, was — by the breaking 
of his saddle-girth — thrown from his horse with such force 
as to crush his skull, and survived but ten hours. In settling 


his affairs, the question arose whether, under the Finanz- 
Patent, Beethoven was entitled to more than the 
subscription as computed by the scale: or, more correctly, 
there being no question under the law, Beethoven raised 
one, by claiming the full nominal sum (1800 fl.) in notes of 
redemption. The curators of the estates — as it was their 
sworn duty to do — refused to admit the claim until it 
should be established by competent judicial authority; and, 
pending the decision, withheld all payments. As to 
Lobkowitz, his profuse expenditures had brought him to a 
suspension of payments and had deprived him of the 
control of his vast estates. What has just been said of the 
Kinsky subscription for Beethoven applies, therefore, 
literally to his. Hence, nothing of the annuity was paid by 
the Kinsky curators from November 3rd, 1812, to March 
31st, 1815; nor by those of Lobkowitz from September 1st, 
1811, until after April 19th, 1815. From the abundant 
correspondence called out by these differences of opinion, 
as to whether law or equity should rule in the case, three 
letters to the widowed Princess Kinsky may be selected as 
explanatory of Beethoven’s views. In the first of these 
letters, dated at Vienna, December 30th, 1812, Beethoven 
rehearses the story of the origin of the annuity contract, 
the disarrangement of the governmental finances, 
Archduke Rudolph’s prompt compliance with the request 
that payments be made in notes of redemption instead of 
bank-notes, and thus reaches the visit of Varnhagen von 
Ense to Prince Kinsky at Prague. He quotes a letter written 
by Varnhagen as follows: 


Yesterday I had an exhaustive talk with Prince v. Kinsky. 
Accompanied by expressions of highest praise for 
Beethoven, he complied at once with his request and from 
now on will send him notes of redemption and will pay the 
arrears and the future sums in this currency. The cashier 
here will receive the necessary instructions and Beethoven 
can collect everything here when he passes through, or if 
he prefers in Vienna as soon as the Prince shall have 
returned. 

Prague, July 9, 1812. 


Appeals to Prince Kinsky’s Heirs 

Continuing, Beethoven tells the Princess of his visit to 
Kinsky, who confirmed the statements in the letter and paid 
60 ducats on account — as the equivalent of 600 florins, 
Vienna Standard. It was agreed that the arrears should be 
paid when the Prince should come to Vienna and 
instructions be given to his agents. Beethoven’s illness kept 
him at Teplitz longer than he had expected. Nevertheless, 
through Oliva he reminded the Prince, then in Vienna, in 
December of his promises, who again confirmed them and 
added that he would arrange matters at his exchequer in a 
few days. After the departure of the Prince with his family 
he had made inquiries and learned to his astonishment that 
nothing had been done in the matter. In conclusion he 
expressed the conviction that the heirs of the noble Prince 
would act in the spirit of magnanimity which had inspired 
him and pay the arrears and give directions for the future 
payments in notes of redemption. 


In the second letter he repeats the request, having 
learned first from the Prince’s representatives that nothing 
could be done in the matter until a guardian had been 
appointed, which office had been assumed by Her 
Highness. “You will easily see,” he continues, 

how painful it is to be deprived so long of money which 
had been counted on, the more since I am obliged wholly to 
support an unfortunate sick brother and his family and 
have inconsiderately exhausted my resources, hoping by 
the collection of my salary to care for my own livelihood. 
The complete righteousness of my claims you may see in 
the fact that I faithfully reported the receipt of the 60 
ducats which the Prince of blessed memory paid me on 
account in Prague, although the princely council told me 
that I might have concealed the fact, as the Prince had not 
told him, the councillor, or his cashier anything about it. 

The third letter, dated February 12, 1813, again urges 
the duty of the heirs to carry out the intentions of the 
Prince and formulates his petition as follows: 

Namely, I pray Your Serene Highness graciously to 
command that the salary in arrears from September 1, 
1811, be computed in Vienna currency according to the 
scale of the day of contract, at 1088.42 florins, and paid, 
and to leave the question whether and to what extent this 
salary be payable to me in Vienna currency open until the 
affairs of the estate be brought in order and it becomes 
necessary to lay the subject before the authorities so that 
my just demands be realized by their approval and 
determination. 


The payment of the 60 ducats on account of the salary 
which by the Prince’s consent was to be paid in notes of 
redemption is again advanced as evidence of the Prince’s 
intentions, as is also the plea on the score of his 
necessities. The first and third letters are written in a 
strange hand and merely signed by Beethoven. The petition 
contained in the third was not granted. 


A Period of Adversity 

Schindler has enlarged upon Beethoven’s inexperience 
and lack of skill in matters of business, and of his 
propensity to waste his resources in needless changes of 
lodgings; Wegeler and others inform us of his ignorance of 
the value of money; Karl van Beethoven had been a great 
expense to him; and five-eighths of his annuity had for 
some time remained unpaid. Still, it is impossible to 
account satisfactorily for the very low state of his finances 
at this time. He must have been strangely imprudent in 
non-husbanding his resources. From March 1, 1809, to 
March 1, 1813, he had received from Kinsky rather more 
than five semi-annual payments (the “60 ducats” included), 
from Lobkowitz five and from the Archduke seven — five of 
them in notes of redemption; in all, 11500 florins. In the 
Spring of 1810, Collard (Clementi) had paid him £200; from 
Thomson he had received 150 ducats, if not in July, 1810, at 
least in July, 1811, and 90 ducats more in February, 1813, 
and within the last years Breitkopf and Hartel had certainly 
paid him several thousand florins for the many works of 
magnitude purchased by them; besides all this he had 
borrowed at least 1100 florins from Brentano, for two or 
three years only after this he notes: “I owe F. A. B. 2300 fl., 
once 1100 and 60 ducats”; and we know of no time after 
the beginning of 1814, when he was under the necessity of 
applying to that generous friend for any sums like these. 
But, whatever was the cause, and whoever was in fault, 
Beethoven was now, up to the time when his brother Karl 


received his new appointment, learning by harsh 
experience a lesson in economy — happily to his profit. 

To finish this topic at once, we pass on to the summer, 
which the composer spent in Baden, meeting there his 
friends the Streichers. Frau Streicher afterwards related to 
Schindler, that she “found Beethoven in the summer of 
1813, in the most desolate state as regards his physical and 
domestic needs — not only did he not have a single good 
coat, but not a whole shirt,” and, adds Schindler, “I must 
hesitate to describe his condition exactly as it was.” Frau 
Streicher, after her return to the city, “put his wardrobe 
and household affairs to rights and, with the help of her 
husband, saw to the provision of the necessities,” and, what 
was still better, they impressed upon him the necessity of 
“putting money by against the future, and Beethoven 
obeyed in every particular.” A small sum received from 
Gratz, and the 750 fl. due from the Archduke, September 
1st, relieved him for the moment; but before the end of the 
year, he was again so reduced, probably by the necessary 
expenditures made on his account by the Streichers, as to 
obtain a loan of 50 ducats from Mälzel. 

The tone of the correspondence during the first half of 
this year is far less depressed than might be expected 
under the adverse circumstances just detailed, to which is 
to be added constant ill health; indeed, his notes to 
Zmeskall are enlivened by divers gleams of his old humor. 
For the better understanding of the selections here made it 
is to be premised, that 

(a) Brunswick arrived in Vienna, February 21; that 


(b) Beethoven contributed a “newly composed Triumphal 
March” to Kuffner’s tragedy “Tarpeia” for its first 
performance in the Burgtheater, March 26; that 

(c) One of his symphonies was the principal attraction of 
the Theatrical Poor Fund Concert in the 
Karnthnerthortheater, April 16; that 

(d) He could justly claim the use of that theatre from 
Prince Lobkowitz for a benefit concert; that 

(e) Varena had again applied to him for music for another 
charity concert in Gratz; that 

(f) Louis Bonaparte, Ex-King of Holland, then residing in 
Gratz, was the “rich third party” referred to in one of the 
letters; and 

(g) That the pecuniary embarrassments of Lobkowitz 
reached their climax this summer and recalled Beethoven 
from Baden to take the needful steps to secure himself 
from farther loss, if possible. 

On January 24th, he writes to Zmeskall: 

We inform you, best Z., of this and the other thing from 
which you may choose the best, and are most horribly well- 
disposed toward you. We hear that you have letters from B. 
addressed to us and beg you to send them. Are you at 
liberty to-day? If so, you will find me in the Swan — if not, 
we will find each other somewhere else. 


Your friend 
Author 
Beethoven Bonnensis. 


Between this letter and the next there falls a rather long 
letter in French to Thomson, dated February 19, 1813, 
which informs us touching the progress of the work on the 
British songs. Beethoven writes: 

I have received your valued letters of August 5, October 
30 and December 21, and learned with pleasure that you 
have received the 62 songs which I have set for you at last 
and that you are satisfied with all but 9 of them which you 
specify and in which you would like to have me change the 
ritornelles and accompaniments. I regret that I cannot 
accommodate you in this. I am not in the habit of rewriting 
my compositions. I have never done it, being convinced that 
any partial alteration changes the character of the entire 
composition. I regret that you will suffer the loss; but you 
can scarcely put the blame on me, since it ought to have 
been your affair to advise me more explicitly of the taste of 
your country and the small skill of your players. Having 
now received your instruction on these points I have 
composed the songs wholly anew and, as I hope, so that 
they will meet your expectations. 

You may believe that it was only with great reluctance 
that I determined to do violence to my ideas and that I 
should never have been willing to do so had I not feared 
that a refusal would cause a loss to you, as in your 
collection you wanted to have my compositions exclusively 
and that otherwise you might have had your care and 
expense to produce a complete work in vain.... The last two 
songs in your letter of December 21, pleased me very 
much. For this reason I composed them con amore, 


particularly the second one. You noted it in but as this key 
seems too little natural and so little in harmony with the 
direction Amoroso that it might better be written 
Barbaresco, I have set it in a more appropriate key. 

Further on in the letter he asks Thomson to tell him 
whether Andantino was to be understood as meaning faster 
or slower than Andante, “for this term, like so many in 
music, is of so indefinite a significance that Andantino 
sometimes approaches an Allegro and sometimes, on the 
other hand, is played like Adagio.” 

A rather long note to Zmeskall of February 25, being 
about a servant, is not worth copying. It begins: “I have, my 
dear Z., been almost continuously ill since I saw you last,” 
and closes after the signature with the word “ Miserabilis.” 
Omitting others of similar contents we come to this 
interesting letter to Varena: 

Help for the Ursulines at Gratz 

Dear Sir! 

No doubt Rode was right in all that he said about me; my 
health is not of the best and without fault of my own my 
condition otherwise is perhaps more unfavorable than at 
any time in my life; but neither this nor anything else shall 
dissuade me from helping the equally innocent sufferers, 
the Convent ladies, so far as my modest talents will permit. 
To this end, two entirely new symphonies are at your 
services, an air for bass voice with chorus, several smaller 
single choruses — if you need the overture to Hungary’s 
Benefactor which you performed last year, it is at your 
service. 


The overture to “The Ruins of Athens,” although in a 
smaller style, is also at your service. Amongst the choruses 
is a chorus of Dervishes, an attractive thing [literally: “a 
good signboard” ] for a mixed public. 

In my opinion you would do best to choose a day on 
which you could give the oratorio “Christus am Ölberg”; 
since then it has been played all over; this would then fill 
half of the concert; for the second half you would play a 
new symphony, the overture and different choruses, as also 
the bass air with chorus mentioned; thus the evening would 
not be without variety; but you would better talk this over 
with the musical councillors in your city and let them 
decide. What you say concerning remuneration for me from 
a third person I think I can guess who he is; if I were in my 
former condition I would flatly say: “Beethoven never takes 
pay when the benefitting of humanity is concerned,” but 
now, placed in a condition through my great benevolence 
(the cause of which can bring me no shame) and other 
circumstances which are to blame, which are caused by 
men without honesty or honor, I say frankly I would not 
decline such an offer from a rich third party; but there is no 
thought of a demand; even if there should prove to be 
nothing in the talk about a third person, be convinced that I 
am just as willing now to be of service to my friends, the 
reverend women, as I was last year without the least 
reward, and as I shall always be to suffering humanity as 
long as I breathe. And now farewell. Write to me soon and I 
will care for all that is necessary with the greatest zeal. 

My best wishes for the convent. 


Closely connected with this in subject, and no doubt in 
time, is the following letter to Zmeskall: 

See to the delivery of this letter to Brunswick at once to- 
day, so that it may arrive as soon as possible and correctly. 
Pardon me the burdens which I place upon you. I have just 
been asked again to send works to Gratz in the Steirmark 
for a concert to be given for the benefit of the Ursulines 
and their educational convent. Last year such a concert 
yielded generous receipts. With this academy and that 
which I gave in Karlsbad for the benefit of the sufferers 
from the fire in Baden three academies have been given in 
one year for, by and through me — to me everywhere a deaf 
ear is turned [literally: “for me everybody wears his ears on 
his feet” ]. 

Thereupon he wrote again to Varena: 

Vienna, April 8, 1813. 

My dear V! 

I received with much pleasure your letter but again with 
much displeasure the 100 florins sent by the poor cloister 
ladies; meanwhile they are deposited with me to be applied 
to the payment of the expenses for copying. Whatever 
remains will be returned to the noble cloister women 
together with a view of the accounts. 

For such occasions I never accept anything — I thought 
that the third person to whom you referred was perhaps 
the ex-King of Holland and — yes, from him who probably 
took from the Hollanders in a less righteous way I would 
have had no hesitation in accepting something in my 
present condition; now, however, I beg kindly that nothing 


more be said on the subject. Write me your opinion as to 
whether if I came to Gratz I could give a concert; for it is 
not likely that Vienna will long remain my place of 
residence; perhaps it is already too late, but your opinion 
on the subject will always be welcome. 

The works will be copied and as soon as possible you 
Shall have them — do whatever you please with the 
oratorio; wherever it can do any good my purposes will best 
be subserved. 


All things beautiful to our Ursulines, whom I am glad to 
be able to serve again. 

Numbers 8 and 9 of Kochel’s “Drei-und-achtzig Original- 
Briefe” by Beethoven to Archduke Rudolph and his 
chamberlain, pray the Archduke to intercede for him with 
the Rector of the University for permission to give two 
concerts in the hall of the University. The result is shown in 
a note to Zmeskall dated April 19: 

The hall of the University, my dear Z., is — refused, I 
received this information day before yesterday, but being ill 
yesterday I could not come to you to talk it over, nor to-day. 
There will remain nothing probably except the 
Karnthnerthortheater or that An-der-Wien, and I fancy only 
one A (cademy). If that will not go we must resort to the 
Augarten, there of course we must give 2 A. Think the 
matter over a bit, my dear, and give me your opinion. It 
may be that the symphonies will be rehearsed to-morrow at 
the Archduke’s, if I can go out, of which I shall let you 
know. 


The rehearsal took place on Resurrection Day, April 18, 
as we learn from the 48th letter in the Kochel Collection, 
which, together with the preceding two (Nos. 46 and 47), 
belong in the year 1813, not in 1819, as Kochel surmised. 
The following little note to Zmeskall refers to the rehearsal: 

Meanwhile I thank you, dear Z., and inform you that the 
rehearsal will take place at the Archduke’s to-morrow 
afternoon at 3 o’clock — but I shall give you the particulars 
to-morrow morning — for the present I have announced it. 


Your 
Beethoven. 


To Zmeskall he wrote on April 23: 

Dear Z.: All will go well, the Archduke will take this 
Prince Fitzly Putzly soundly by the ears — let me know if 
you intend to eat at the inn to-day or when you do? Then 
tell me please whether “Sentivant” is correctly spelled, as I 
want to write to him at the same time for the chorus. I must 
yet consult with you about the day to be chosen, moreover 
you must not let anything be observed about the enlistment 
of the Archduke, for Prince Fitzly Putzly will not come to 
the Archduke till Sunday, if this wicked debtor were to 
observe anything in advance he would try to get out of it. 

(On April 26): Lobkowitz will give me the theatre for a 
day after May 15, it seems to me this is about as good as 
none at all — and I am almost of a mind to give up all 
thoughts of a concert. He above will surely not let me go 
utterly to ruin. 


(On May 10): I beg of you, dear Z., not to let anything be 
heard about what I said to you concerning Prince L., as the 
matter is really going forward and without this step nothing 
would ever have been certain. I have looked for you at the 
S. every day, but in vain. 


Pictures with Musical Accompaniment 

There follows another long letter to Varena: 

My dear V! 

There can be no harm in notifying you in advance of what 
I am sending you; you may be able to use more or less of it. 
You will receive 3 choruses which are not long and which 
you can use at different intervals in the concert — a large 
scene for bass voice with chorus; it is from the “Ruins of 
Athens” and occurs where the picture of our Emperor 
appears in view (in Ofen, Hungary, this came upon the 
stage from below). You may be able to use something of the 
kind to — stimulate the multitude. 

In case of need the bass voice might be changed to a 
contralto. You will receive only the score of these pieces; 
had I known which you would use I could have had them 
copied for you here; I shall receive the scores and H. von 
Rettig will kindly look after them for you; besides, you will 
receive a march already copied for the instruments. Instead 
of a symphony you will receive two symphonies; first, the 
one which you desired to have written out and duplicate; 
2nd, another one, also copied, which it appears to me you 
have not yet had performed in Gratz. As everything else is 
copied you can have the vocal pieces copied easily and in 
time. 

Hr. von Rettich will no doubt find some extraordinary 
occasion to have everything delivered to you quickly, as 
everybody is willing to help in such benevolent causes. Why 
can I not do more for the good ladies! 


I should have liked to send you two entirely new 
symphonies of mine, but my present condition commands 
me unfortunately to think of myself, and I do not know but 
that I may be obliged to leave this place as a fugitive from 
the country, for this thank the excellent princes who have 
made it impossible for me to work for the good and the 
useful as is my wont. Many thanks for your wine and thank 
also the worthy ladies for the sweetmeats which they sent 
me. 

(To the same, without date): 

P.P. I inform you in haste that in case the first two of the 
four horn parts are difficult for your players, you replace 
them with 2 violas, but solo players; the other 2 in C are 
easy and can be played by 2 hornists. 

For the sake of my health I am hurrying to Baden for a 
measure of improvement. The cost of copying the scores 
was 8 fl. 24 kr., for which I shall get a receipt. I have 
charged 3 fl. for my servant to get the things together, 
making a total of 11 fl. 24 kr; after deducting this sum I 
shall return the rest of the 100 fl. in a few days — it is 
impossible at this moment. 

In case you write to me please enclose your letter to the 
following address in V, namely: To Hrn. Oliva, to be 
delivered to the Brothers Offenheimer in the Bauernmarkt. 

In a letter to the Archduke, who was then in Baden (also 
written on May 27), Beethoven reports his arrival there. 
From Baden the correspondence with Varena was 
continued, as appears from a letter of July 4, 1813, in which 
Beethoven says: 


Pardon this very belated answer, the reason is still the 
old one, my troubles, contending for my rights, and all this 
goes very slowly, since I am dealing with a princely rascal, 
Prince Lobkowitz; another noble prince, one of an opposite 
character, died, but he as little as I was thinking of his 
death and in my affairs he left nothing in writing; this must 
now be fought out in the law courts at Prague. What an 
occupation for an artist to whom nothing is so dear as his 
art! and I was brought into all this by H. I. H. Archduke 
Rudolph... 

Receive my thanks for the 150 fl. from the Forest 
Preservation Society, commend me to the esteemed Society, 
but I am humiliated by the fact; why do you (or they) place 
so high an estimate on the little favor which I have shown 
the reverend ladies? I hope that my troubles will soon come 
to an end and that I may come into possession of my own; 
as soon as this happens I shall come in the fall to Gratz and 
then the 150 fl. shall be dealt with, and I shall then give a 
large concert for the benefit of the good Ursulines, or some 
other institution which may be recommended to me as the 
most needy and most useful... 

We learn from the “Aufmerksame” of Gratz, that 
“Christus am Olberg,” sent there by Beethoven in the 
preceding year, was sung as the second part of a concert 
for the poor on Palm Sunday, April 11, with applause which 
did honor to the good taste of the musical public of the 
Styrian capital. 

In Vienna the C minor symphony opened and the new 
march from “Tarpeia” closed Schuppanzigh’s concert on 


the 1st of May in the Augarten; but no such enthusiasm 
was awakened as to induce Beethoven to risk the trouble 
and expense of producing his new symphonies, and the 
projected “Academies” were abandoned. 

Recalled to Vienna early in July, Beethoven wrote thence 
to Archduke Rudolph: 

From day to day I thought that I should be able to return 
to Baden, meanwhile the dissonances which are keeping 
me here may possibly detain me till next week. It is a 
torture for me to stay in the city in the summertime and 
when I reflect that I am also hindered from attending upon 
Y. I. H. it tortures and repels me the more. Meanwhile it is 
the Lobkowitz and Kinsky matter which keeps me here; 
instead of thinking about a number of measures I must 
ponder a number of walks (Gange — passages) which I 
must make; without this I should scarcely live to see the 
end of the matter. Your I. H. has doubtless heard of 
Lobkowitz’s misfortunes. It is pitiable, but to be so rich is 
not fortunate! It is said that Count Fries alone paid 1900 
ducats in gold to Duport and took a mortgage on the old 
Lobkowitz house. The details are incredible. I hear that 
Rasoumowsky will come to Baden and bring his Quartet, 
which would be a very handsome thing, as Y. I. H. would 
certainly be nicely entertained. I know of no more 
delightful enjoyment in the country than quartet music. 
Graciously accept, Y. I. H., my sincerest wishes for your 
good health and pity me for being obliged to remain here 
under such repulsive circumstances. Meanwhile I shall try 
to make up twofold all that you also lose in Baden. 


Beethoven soon returned to Baden, where for the 
present he may be left in the enjoyment of nature, taking 
such pleasure as his deafness still granted in 
Rasoumowsky’s quartets, and submitting with what 
patience he could to his servitude with the Archduke. 

Malzel’s Musical Machines 

Malzel, during the past winter, had opened his “Kunstler- 
cabinet” as a public exhibition. There were marbles, 
bronzes and paintings and a variety of contributions, 
scientific or curious, from various artists — among them a 
large electrical machine with apparatus for popular 
experiments, but the principal attractions were his own 
Mechanical Trumpeter and the new Panharmonicon. The 
Trumpeter executed a French cavalry march with signals 
and melodies which Malzel himself accompanied on the 
pianoforte. The Panharmonicon combined the common 
instruments then employed in military bands, with a 
powerful bellows — the whole being inclosed in a case. The 
motive power was automatic and the keys were touched by 
pins fixed in a revolving cylinder, as in the common hand- 
organ or music-box. Compositions of considerable extent 
had each its own cylinder. The first pieces made ready were 
Cherubini’s “Lodoiska” Overture, Haydn’s “Military” 
Symphony, the overture and a chorus from Handel’s 
“Timotheus”; and by the end of January, Malzel was at work 
upon an echo piece composed for him some years before by 
Cherubini. In the course of the summer he added a “few 
marches” composed by the popular young pianist, 


Moscheles, who during their preparation much frequented 
the workshop. 

Beethoven’s “long journey” and “great act” both refer to 
a proposed journey to England with Malzel, seriously 
contemplated during the first months of this year. 
Brunswick’s visit to Vienna occurred just when the project 
seemed ripe for execution; as it was on his authority that 
Schindler reports the “farewell meal” and the singing of the 
canon, this may be accepted as credible. 

The condition of Karl van Beethoven’s health forced his 
brother to defer the journey; and Malzel, too, found reason 
to wait until the end of the year — the idea of his really 
very beautiful and striking exhibition, the “Conflagration of 
Moscow,” had occurred to him and he willingly remained in 
Vienna to work it out. The change for the better in Karl van 
Beethoven’s health and pecuniary condition, and the 
completion of the “Conflagration,” left both Beethoven and 
Malzel late in autumn free for their departure. The 
mechanician was not only a man of unquestionable 
inventive genius, but he also understood the public; knew 
as by instinct how to excite and gratify curiosity without 
disappointing expectation, and had the tact and skill so to 
arrange his exhibitions as to dismiss his visitors grateful for 
an amusement for which they had paid. He was personally 
both respected and popular. He knew by experience the 
principal cities of the Continent, and London well enough 
to foresee, that the noble compositions of Handel, Haydn 
and Cherubini secured the success of his Panharmonicon 
there; but that if he could add to its repertory some new, 


striking and popular piece, bearing the now great name of 
Beethoven, he would increase both its attractiveness and 
the public interest and curiosity in the composer. Battles 
and sieges had for many years been favorite subjects for 
descriptive music, and the grand engagements of the last 
fifty years were few indeed which had not been fought over 
again by orchestras, bands and all sorts of instruments. 
Poor Koczwara — who hanged himself in jest at London in 
1792 — was the author of a “Grande Battaille” (in D) for 
orchestra, and the “Battaille de Prague” for pianoforte trio 
“avec tambour,” or pianoforte solo, commemorative of a 
victory of Frederick II of Prussia. This, for forty years, was 
a showpiece throughout Europe and even in America. 
Devenne composed the “Battle of Gemappe”; Neubauer, of 
Martinestie; Jadin, of Austerlitz; Fuchs, of Jena; and so on, 
for orchestra. The grand battle piece for two flutes, which 
is generally supposed to have existed but in a joke, the 
point of which is its absurdity, was really published — it 
was an arrangement of Fuchs’ “Jena.” For the pianoforte 
solo, or with the accompaniment of two or more 
instruments, the press teemed with battles. Among them 
were those of Fleurus, Wurzburg, Marengo, Jena (by others 
than Fuchs), Wagram, the bombardment of Vienna. Steibelt 
produced two land engagements and a “Combat naval”; 
Kauer, “Nelson’s Battle”; and so on indefinitely. 

“Wellington’s Victory, or The Battle of Vittoria” 

When, therefore, the news of Wellington’s magnificent 
victory at Vittoria, June 21, 1813, reached Vienna, Malzel 
saw instantly that it presented the subject of a composition 


for his Panharmonicon than which none could be conceived 
better fitted to strike the popular taste in England. A work 
which should do homage to the hero, flatter national feeling 
by the introduction of “Rule Britannia” and “God save the 
King,” gratify the national hatred of the French, celebrate 
British victory and Gallic defeat, bear the great name of 
Beethoven and be illuminated by his genius — what more 
could be desired? He wrought out the plan and explained it 
to the composer, who, for once, consented to work out the 
ideas of another. In a sketchbook for this composition, 
having signals for the battle on its first page, we read: 
“Wellington’s Victory Vittoria, only God save the King, but a 
great victory overture for Wellington”; and in the so-called 
“Tagebuch”: “I must show the English a little what a 
blessing there is in God save the King”; perhaps, also, 
another remark just after this was occasioned by his 
experience on this work: “It is certain that one writes most 
beautifully when one writes for the public, also that one 
writes rapidly.” There is nothing in this at all contradictory 
to Moscheles’s positive and unimpeachable testimony on 
the origin of the work. In a note to his English edition of 
Schindler’s book he writes: 

I witnessed the origin and progress of this work, and 
remember that not only did Malzel decidedly induce 
Beethoven to write it, but even laid before him the whole 
design of it; himself wrote all the drum-marches and the 
trumpet-flourishes of the French and English armies; gave 
the composer some hints, how he should herald the English 
army by the tune of “Rule Britannia”; how he should 


introduce “Malbrook” in a dismal strain; how he should 
depict the horrors of the battle and arrange “God save the 
King” with effects representing the hurrahs of a multitude. 
Even the unhappy idea of converting the melody of “God 
save the King” into a subject of a fugue in quick movement, 
emanates from Malzel. All this I saw in sketches and score, 
brought by Beethoven to Malzel’s workshop, then the only 
suitable place of reception he was provided with. 

The same, in general and in most of its particulars, was 
related to the author by Carl Stein, who was daily in 
Malzel’s rooms — they being, as before noted, in his 
father’s pianoforte manufactory — and who was firmly of 
the opinion, that Malzel was afterwards very unfairly, not to 
say unjustly, treated by Beethoven in the matter of this 
composition. The composer himself says: “I had already 
before then conceived the idea of a battle which was not 
practicable on his Panharmonica,” thus by implication fully 
admitting that this idea was not his own; moreover, the 
copy of a part of the Panharmonicon score, in the Artaria 
Collection, has on the cover, in his own hand: “On 
Wellington’s Victory at Vittoria, 1813, written for Hr. Malzel 
by Ludwig van Beethoven.” This is all more or less 
confirmatory of Moscheles, if indeed any confirmation be 
needed. It is almost too obvious for mention, that Malzel’s 
share in the work was even more than indicated above, 
because whoever wrote for the Panharmonicon must be 
frequently instructed by him as to its capacities and 
limitations, whether a Beethoven or the young Moscheles. 
We may reasonably assume, that the general plan of 


“Wellington’s Victory” was fixed during the composer’s 
occasional visits to the city in August and September, and 
such alterations in the score determined upon as the nature 
of the instrument demanded; so that early in October the 
whole was ready for Malzel to transfer to its cylinder. 

On Beethoven’s return to his city lodging, between the 
15th and 20th of September, his notes to Zmeskall become 
as usual numerous, the principal topic just now being the 
engagement of a new servant. While with the assistance 
and under the direction of the excellent Streichers, 
Beethoven got his lodgings and wardrobe into decent order, 
with the aid of Zmeskall he obtained that servant spoken of 
by Schindler, 

who was a tailor and carried on his trade in the anteroom 
of the composer. With the help of his wife he attended the 
master with touching care till into the year 1816 — and this 
regulated mode of life did our friend much good. Would 
that it might have endured a few years longer. 

At this stage of the case there came also evidences of 
love and admiration from Princess Lichnowsky, which are 
well worth more detailed notice. The Prince was in the 
habit of frequently visiting his favorite in his workshop. In 
accordance with a mutual understanding no notice was to 
be taken of his presence, so that the master might not be 
disturbed. After the morning greeting the Prince was in the 
habit of looking through any piece of music that chanced to 
be at hand, watching the master at his work for a while and 
then leaving the room with a friendly “adieu.” 
Nevertheless, these visits disturbed Beethoven, who 


occasionally locked the door. Unvexed, the Prince would 
walk down the three flights of stairs. As the sartorial 
servant sat in the anteroom, His Serene Highness would 
join him and wait until the door opened and he could speak 
a friendly greeting to the Prince of Music. The need was 
thus satisfied. But it was not given long to the honored 
Meecenas of Art to rejoice in his favorite and his creations. 

This is touching and trustworthy. 

To return to “Wellington’s Victory.” Schindler, supposing 
the Panharmonicon to have played it, remarked in the first 
edition of his book: “The effect of the piece was so 
unexpected that Malzel requested our Beethoven to 
instrumentate it for orchestra.” He is mistaken as to the 
reason; for Malzel had only, in Beethoven’s words, “begun 
to engrave.” In truth, he was musician enough to see from 
the score, how very effective it would be if instrumentated 
for grand orchestra, and sagacious enough to perceive, that 
the composition in that form might prove of far greater 
advantage to them in London and probably be more 
attractive afterwards when performed by the 
Panharmonicon. But there was another consideration far 
more important. 

Before the age of steam a journey from Vienna to London 
with the many huge cases required for even a part of 
Malzel’s collection, was a very expensive undertaking. The 
problem now was, how to provide the necessary funds. 
Beethoven’s were exhausted and his own were very limited. 
To go alone and give exhibitions at the principal cities on 
the way, involved little or no risk for Malzel, as the 


experience of the next year proved; but to make the journey 
direct, with Beethoven for his companion, was impossible 
until in some manner a considerable sum of ready money 
could be provided. 


A Benefit for Wounded Soldiers 

The only resource of the composer, except borrowing, 
was, of course, the production of the two new Symphonies, 
one of which had been copied for trial with small orchestra 
at the Archduke’s, thus diminishing somewhat the expenses 
of a concert. It was five years since he had had a benefit, 
and therefore one full house might be counted on with 
reasonable certainty; but no concert of his had ever been 
repeated, and a single full house would leave but a small 
margin of profit. Moreover, his fruitless efforts in the 
Spring to arrange an “Akademie” were discouraging. 
Unless the new Symphonies could be produced without 
cost to himself, and the interest and curiosity of the public 
so aroused as to insure the success of two or three 
subsequent concerts, no adequate fund for the journey 
could be gained; but if so great a sensation could in some 
manner be made as to secure this object, the fame of it 
would precede and nobly herald them in London. 

Beethoven was helpless; but Malzel’s sagacity was equal 
to the occasion. He knew that for the highly cultivated 
classes of music-lovers, able and ready to appreciate the 
best, nothing better could be desired than new Symphonies 
by Beethoven; but such auditors are always limited in 
number; the programme must also contain something 
surprising, sensational, ad captandum vulgus, to catch the 
ear of the multitude, and open their pockets. His Trumpeter 
was not enough; it had lost its novelty; although with an 
orchestra instead of pianoforte accompaniment, it would be 
something. Beethoven alone could, if he would, produce 


what was indispensable. Time pressed, Malzel had long 
since closed his exhibition, and every day of delay was a 
serious expense. The “Conflagration of Moscow,” the model 
of his Chronometer and the cylinders for his 
Panharmonicon were all finished, except the “Victory,” and 
this would soon be ready. Before the end of the year, 
therefore, he could be in Munich, as his interest 
imperatively demanded, provided Beethoven should not be 
his companion. There was nothing to detain him in Vienna 
after the “Victory” was completed, but his relations to the 
composer. Him he knew too well to hope from him any work 
deliberately written with a view to please the multitude, 
had the time allowed, which it did not. 

Preparations were making in October for two grand 
performances on the 11th and 14th of November, in the R. 
I. Winter Riding Academy, of Handel’s “Timotheus” for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of Austrians and 
Bavarians who had fallen in the late campaign against 
Napoleon. On this hint Malzel formed his plan. This was, if 
Beethoven would consent to instrumentate the “Victory” 
for orchestra — in doing which, being freed from the 
limitations of the Panharmonicon, he could give free play to 
his fancy — he (Malzel) would return to him the score, risk 
the sacrifice of it for its original purpose, remain in Vienna, 
and make it the popular attraction of a grand charity 
concert for the benefit of the Austrians and Bavarians 
wounded in the battle at Hanau, trusting that it would open 
the way for two or more concerts to be given for their own 
benefit. Under all the circumstances, it is difficult to 


decide, whether to admire the more Malzel’s good 
judgment, or his courageous trust in it and in Beethoven’s 
genius. He disclosed his plan and purposes to the 
composer, they were approved by him, and the score was 
returned. 

While Beethoven wrought zealously on his task, Malzel 
busied himself with the preparations for the concert. His 
personal popularity, the charitable object in view, curiosity 
to study Beethoven’s new productions, especially the 
battle-piece, secured the services of nearly all the leading 
musicians, some of whom were there only in passing or 
temporarily — Dragonetti, Meyerbeer, the bassoon-player 
Romberg, and others. Tomaschek, who heard the “Victory” 
next year, writes that he was “very painfully affected to see 
a Beethoven, whom Providence had probably assigned to 
the highest throne in the realm of music, among the rudest 
materialists. I was told, it is true, that he himself had 
declared the work to be folly, and that he liked it only 
because with it he had thoroughly thrashed the Viennese.” 
There is no doubt that this was so; nor that they, who 
engaged in its performance, viewed it as a stupendous 
musical joke, and engaged in it con amore as in a gigantic 
professional frolic. 

The University Hall was granted on this occasion and the 
8th of December was fixed for the concert. Young Gloggl 
was in Vienna, visited Beethoven, and was by him granted 
the privilege of attending the rehearsals. “I remember,” he 
writes, 


that in one rehearsal the violin-players refused to play a 
passage in the symphony and rebuked him for writing 
difficulties which were incapable of performance. But 
Beethoven begged the gentlemen to take the parts home 
with them — if they were to practise it at home it would 
surely go. The next day at the rehearsal the passage went 
excellently, and the gentlemen themselves seemed to 
rejoice that they had given Beethoven the pleasure. 

Spohr Describes Beethoven’s Conducting 

Spohr, playing among the violins, 

for the first time saw Beethoven conduct and was 
surprised in the highest degree, although he had been told 
beforehand of what he now saw with his own eyes. 
Beethoven had accustomed himself [he says] to indicate 
expression to the orchestra by all manner of singular bodily 
movements. At piano he crouched down lower and lower as 
he desired the degree of softness. If a crescendo then 
entered he gradually rose again and at the entrance of the 
forte jumped into the air. Sometimes, too, he unconsciously 
shouted to strengthen the forte. It was obvious that the 
poor man could no longer hear the piano of his music. This 
was Strikingly illustrated in the second portion of the first 
Allegro of the symphony. In one place there are two holds, 
one immediately after the other, of which the second is 
pianissimo. This, Beethoven had probably overlooked, for 
he began again to beat time before the orchestra had 
begun to play the second hold. Without knowing it, 
therefore, he had hurried ten or twelve measures ahead of 
the orchestra, when it began again and, indeed, pianissimo. 


Beethoven to indicate this had in his wonted manner 
crouched clean under the desk. At the succeeding 
crescendo he again became visible, straightened himself 
out more and more and jumped into the air at the point 
where according to his calculation the forte ought to begin. 
When this did not follow his movement he looked about in a 
startled way, stared at the orchestra to see it still playing 
pianissimo and found his bearings only when the long- 
expected forte came and was audible to him. Fortunately 
this comical incident did not take place at the performance. 

Mälzel’s first placards announcing the concert spoke of 
the battle-piece as his property; but Beethoven objecting to 
this, others were substituted in which it was said to have 
been composed “out of friendship, for his visit to London.” 
No hint was conveyed of Malzel’s share in the composition. 
The programme was: 

I. “An entirely new Symphony,” by Beethoven (the 
Seventh, in A major). 

II. Two Marches played by Malzel’s Mechanical 
Trumpeter, with full orchestral accompaniment — the one 
by Dussek, the other by Pleyel. 

III. “Wellington’s Victory.” 

The success of the performances was so unequivocal and 
splendid as to cause their repetition on Sunday, the 12th, at 
noon, at the same prices, 10 fl. and 5 fl. “The net receipts of 
the two performances, after deducting the unavoidable 
costs, were 4006 florins, which were reverently turned over 
to the ‘hohen Kriegs-Prasidio’ for the purposes announced” 
(“Wiener Zeitung,” December 20). The “Wiener Zeitung,” 


“Allg. Mus. Zeit.” of Leipsic, and the “Beobachter,” 
contained excessively laudatory notices of the music and 
vivid descriptions of its effect upon the auditors, whose 
“applause rose to the point of ecstasy.” The statements of 
the contemporary public prints are confirmed by the 
veteran Spohr, who reports that the Allegretto of the 
Seventh Symphony “was demanded da capo at both 
concerts.” 

Schindler calls this rightly “one of the most important 
moments in the life of the master, at which all the hitherto 
divergent voices, save those of the professional musicians, 
united in proclaiming him worthy of the laurel.” “A work 
like the battle-symphony had to come,” adds Schindler with 
good judgment, “in order that divergent opinions might be 
united and the mouths of all opponents, of whatever kind, 
be silenced.” Schindler also preserved a “Note of Thanks” 
prepared for the “Wiener Zeitung” and signed by 
Beethoven, which ends with a just and merited tribute to 
Mälzel: 

(For the “Intelligenz-Blatt” of the “Wiener Zeitung.”) 

I esteem it to be my duty to thank all the honored 
participants in the Academy given on December 8, and 12, 
for the benefit of the sick and wounded Austrian and 
Bavarian soldiers who fought in the battle at Hanau. 

It was an unusual congregation of admirable artists 
wherein every individual was inspired by the single thought 
of contributing something by his art for the benefit of the 
fatherland, and cooperated without considering rank in 
subordinate places in the excellent execution of the whole. 


While Herr Schuppanzigh at the head of the violins 
carried the orchestra by his fiery and expressive playing, 
Hr. Chief-Chapelmaster Salieri did not scruple to beat time 
for the drummers and salvos; Hr. Spohr and Hr. Mayseder, 
each worthy of leadership because of his art, collaborated 
in the second and third places and Hr. Siboni and Giuliani 
also occupied subordinate positions. 

To me the direction of the whole was assigned only 
because the music was of my composition; had it been by 
another, I should have been as willing as Hr. Hummel to 
take my place at the big drum, as we were all filled with 
nothing but the pure love of country and of joyful sacrifice 
of our powers for those who sacrificed so much for us. 

But our greatest thanks are due to Hr. Malzel, since it 
was he who first conceived the idea of this academy and 
there fell to him afterward the management, care and 
arrangement — the most arduous labors of all. I must also 
thank him in particular, because by the projection of this 
academy, he gave me the opportunity, long and ardently 
desired, by means of the composition especially written for 
this philanthropic purpose and delivered to him without 
pay, to lay a work of magnitude upon the altar of the 
fatherland under the existing conditions. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Why was this document not printed? Beethoven had 
suddenly quarreled with Malzel. 

Evidence of the impatience with which Beethoven 
conducted the controversy with the heirs of Prince Kinsky, 
concerning the payment of the annuity installments, is 


given by a letter dated “Vienna, December 18, 1813,” to Dr. 
Beyer, a lawyer in Prague, in which he says: 

I have many times cursed this unhappy decree through 
which I have been plunged into numberless sorrows. Oliva 
is no longer here and it is unendurable to lose so much time 
in the matter, which I steal from my art only to see things 
at a standstill. I have now sent a new opinion to Wolff, he 
wanted to begin legal proceedings, but I think it better as I 
have written to Wolff, first to send a petition to the general 
courts — give me your help in the matter and do not let me 
go to destruction, here, surrounded by innumerable 
enemies in everything that I do, I am almost desperate. My 
brother, whom I have overwhelmed with benevolences, with 
whose consent I certainly am ... partly in misery is — my 
greatest enemy!... I would gladly have taken the entire 
matter out of Wolff’s hands and placed it in yours, but we 
should only make new enemies. 

Compositions and Publications of 1813 

The ascertained compositions of this year are: 

I. Triumphal March, C major, for Kuffner’s “Tarpeia.” 

II. “Wellington’s Victory.” 

III. Song: “Der Bardengeist” (“On November 3d, 1813”). 

IV. Canon: “Kurz ist der Schmerz.” (First form.) “For 
Herrn Naue as a souvenir from L. v. Beethoven, Vienna, 
November 23, 1813.” Johann Friedrich Naue, successor to 
Turk as Musik-Direktor, etc., at Halle, born in 1790, 
appears to have been in Vienna on a visit this Autumn. 

V. Irish airs quite, or nearly, completed. 

Publications: 


In Thomson’s preface to the First Volume of “A Select 
Collection of Original Irish Airs,” dated “Edinburgh, Anno 
1814,” he remarks: “After the volume was printed and some 
copies of it had been circulated, an opportunity occurred of 
sending it to Beethoven, who corrected the few 
inaccuracies that had escaped the notice of the Editor and 
his friends; and he trusts it will be found without a single 
error.” 

It is to be inferred from this, that the first volume was 
published, at the latest, this year; but the corrections were 
not sent to Thomson until September, 1814. The songs 
were originally printed in numbers. Thus of the first volume 
of the Scotch Songs, principally by Kozeluch and Pleyel, the 
First, Third, and Fourth Sets, now before the writer, 
contain 25 songs each. 

It may be assumed then that at least a part of the Irish 
Songs came from the press in 1813. The song “Der 
Bardengeist” was published as a supplement to the 
“Musenalmanach” of Joh. Erichson for 1814. The preface of 
the almanac is dated November 20, 1813, and the book was 
doubtless published before New Year’s Day, 1814. 


Chapter XIV 


The Year 1814 — Popular Performances Repeated — Revision of “Fidelio” — 
The Opera Succeeds — Anton Schindler Enters Beethoven’s Life — The Quarrel 
with Malzel — Moscheles — The Vienna Congress — J. W. Tomaschek — Count 
Rasoumowsky’s Palace Burned — Compositions of the Year. 


On the last day of 1813, the “Wiener Zeitung” contained 
this public notice: 


Musical Academy 

The desire of a large number of music-lovers whom I 
esteem as worthy of honor, to hear again my grand 
instrumental composition on “Wellington’s Victory at 
Vittoria,” makes it my pleasant duty herewith to inform the 
valued public that on Sunday, the 2d of January, I shall have 
the honor to perform the aforementioned composition with 
added vocal pieces and choruses and aided by the most 
admirable musicians of Vienna in the R. I. large Ridotto 
Room for my benefit. 

Tickets of admission are to be had daily in the Kohlmarkt 
in the house of Baron v. Haggenmüller, to the right of the 
court on the ground floor, in the comptoir of Baron v. 
Pasqualati; parterre 2 fl. gallery 3 fl. Vienna standard. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Mälzel saw, therefore, that the objects for which he had 
sacrificed the “Battle,” for which he had lost so many 
precious weeks and had spent so much labor and pains, 
were accomplished in so far as Beethoven’s new works 
were now the subjects of general interest and curiosity, and 
their repeated performance to large and profitable 
audiences was secured. To his courage and sagacity this 
was wholly due. It is thoroughly unjust to deny or ignore 
the value of his services. What his feelings were now, to 
find himself deprived of all share in the benefit resulting 
from them, and therefore left without compensation, may 
readily be conceived. His Mechanical Trumpeter was 
necessarily discarded with himself, and Beethoven had to 


find something to take its place on the programme. Hence 
this note (in December) to Moritz Lichnowsky: 

If you, worthy Count, want to take part in our 
consultation I inform you that it will be held this afternoon 
at half after 3 o’clock in the Spielmann house on the 
Graben 1188 in the fourth storey at Hr. Weinmuller’s — it 
would rejoice me time permitting if you were to attend. 


Entirely your 
Beethoven. 


The result of this conference was the selection of Nos. 6, 
7 and 8 of the “Ruins of Athens” music, viz: the “Solemn 
March with Chorus” and the concluding Bass Air, sung by 
Weinmuller, with the choruses. The last was exceedingly 
appropriate in a concert in the Redouten-Saal, it being the 
number in which (as in the old Bonnian “Blick in die 
Zukunft”) the bust of the monarch is made suddenly to 
appear. To insure the effectiveness of this is the object of a 
humorous note to Zmeskall, on New Year’s Day. 

All would be well if there were but a curtain, without it 
the Air will fall through. Only to-day do I learn this from S. 
and it grieves me — let there be a curtain even if it be only 
a bed-curtain, only a sort of screen which can be removed 
for the moment, a veil, etc. There must be something, the 
Air is too dramatic, too much written for the theatre, to be 
effective in a concert; without a curtain or something of the 
sort all of its meaning will be lost! — lost! — lost! — To the 
devil with everything! The Court will probably come, Baron 
Schweiger asked me to go there at once, Archduke Karl 


admitted me to his presence and promised to come. The 
Empress did not accept nor did she decline. 

Hangings!!! or the Air and I will hang to-morrow. 
Farewell in the new year, I press you as warmly to my heart 
as in the old — with or without curtain. 

The orchestra was for the most part composed of the 
same professional and amateur artists as had taken part in 
the two previous concerts, so that the rehearsals were 
comparatively inexpensive, the only new music being the 
selections from “The Ruins”; but Salieri, as director of the 
cannonade, gave place to Hummel. Franz Wild, the singer, 
was present and records in his “Autobiography” his 
reminiscences of the occasion thus: 

He (Beethoven) mounted the conductor’s platform, and 
the orchestra, knowing his weakness, found itself plunged 
into an anxious excitement which was justified only too 
soon; for scarcely had the music begun before its creator 
offered a bewildering spectacle. At the piano passages he 
sank upon his knee, at the forte he leaped up, so that his 
figure, now shrivelling to that of a dwarf, disappeared 
under the desk and anon stretched up far above it like a 
giant, his hands and arms working as if with the beginning 
of the music a thousand lives had entered every member. At 
first this happened without disturbance of the effect of the 
composition, for the disappearance and appearance of his 
body was synchronous with the dying away and the 
swelling of the music; but all at once the genius ran ahead 
of his orchestra and the master disappeared at the forte 
passages and appeared again at the piano. Now danger 


was imminent and at the critical moment Chapelmaster 
Umlauf took the commander’s staff and it was indicated to 
the orchestra that he alone was to be obeyed. For a long 
time Beethoven noticed nothing of the change; when he 
finally observed it, a smile came to his lips which, if ever a 
one which kind fate permitted me to see could be called so, 
deserved to be called “heavenly.” 


Success of the Battle Music 

The composer had every reason to be satisfied with the 
result, for not only was it pecuniarly profitable but 

the applause was general and reached the highest 
ecstasy. Many things had to be repeated, and there was a 
unanimous expression of a desire on the part of all the 
hearers to hear the compositions again and often, and to 
have occasion more frequently to laud and admire our 
native composer for works of his brilliant invention. 

So speaks the “Wiener Zeitung” on the 9th, which on the 
24th of January printed this: 

Note of Thanks. 

I had the good fortune on the occasion of a performance 
of my compositions at the concert given by me on January 
2, to have the support and help of a large number of the 
most admirable and celebrated artists of the city, and to see 
my works brilliantly made known by the hands of such 
virtuosos. Though these artists may have felt themselves 
rewarded by their own zeal for art and the pleasure which 
they gave the public through their talents, it is yet my duty 
publicly to express to them my thanks for their mark of 
friendship for me and ready support. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

“Only in this room” (the large Redoutensaal), says 
Schindler “was the opportunity offered to put into 
execution the manifold intentions of the composer in the 
Battle Symphony. With the help of the long corridors and 
the rooms opposite to each other the opposing forces were 
enabled to approach each other and the desired illusion 


was Strikingly achieved.” Schindler was among the 
listeners on this occasion and gives assurance that the 
enthusiasm awakened by the performance, “heightened by 
the patriotic feeling of those memorable days,” was 
overwhelming. 

Among the direct consequences of this sudden and 
boundless popularity of Beethoven’s music, to which Mälzel 
had given the occasion and impulse, was one all the more 
gratifying, because totally unexpected — the revival of 
“Fidelio.” 

“The Inspizienten of the R. I. Court Opera, Saal, Vogel 
and Weinmuller, about this time were granted a 
performance for their benefit, the choice of a work being 
left to them, without cost.” There was then no opera, 
German, French or Italian, likely to draw a remunerative 
house in the repertory of the theatre, which could be 
produced without expense to the institution. The sensation 
caused by Beethoven’s new music, including the numbers 
from “The Ruins of Athens” in which Weinmüller had just 
sung, suggested “Fidelio.” All three had been in Vienna at 
its production and therefore knew it sufficiently to judge of 
its fitness for them as singers, and the probability of its 
now being successful; at all events the name of Beethoven 
would surely secure for their night a numerous audience. 
“Beethoven was approached for the loan of the opera,” says 
Treitschke, who had this year been re-appointed stage- 
manager and poet at the Karnthnerthor-Theater after 
having been employed some years at the Theater-an-der- 


Wien, “and very unselfishly declared his willingness, but on 
the unequivocal condition that many changes be made.” 

At the same time he proposed my humble self as the 
person to make these changes. I had enjoyed his more 
intimate friendship for some time, and my twofold position 
as stage-manager and opera-poet made his wish a pious 
duty. With Sonnleithner’s permission I first took up the 
dialogue, wrote it almost wholly anew, succinct and clear as 
possible — an essential thing in the case of Singspiele. 

Treitschke’s Revision of “Fidelio” 

The principal changes made by Treitschke were, by his 
own account, these: 

The scene of the entire first act was laid in an open 
court; the positions of Nos. 1 and 2, were exchanged; later 
the guard entered to a newly composed march; Leonore’s 
Air received a new introduction, and only the last 
movement, “O du, fur den ich alles trug,” was retained. The 
succeeding scene and duet — according to Seyfried’s 
description “a charming duettino for soprano voices with 
concertante parts for violin and violoncello, C major, 6/8 
time” — which was in the old book, Beethoven tore out of 
the score; the former (he said) was unnecessary, the latter 
a concert-piece; I was compelled to agree with him; the 
purpose in view was to save the opera as a whole. A little 
terzetto for Rocco, Marcelline and Jacquino which followed 
(“a most melodious terzetto in E-flat” as Seyfried says) 
fared no better. There had been a want of action and the 
music did not warm the hearers. A new dialogue was 
desired to give more occasion for the first finale. My friend 


was again right in demanding a different ending. I made 
many plans; at length we came to an agreement: to bring 
together the return of the prisoners at the command of 
Pizarro and their lamentation. 

The second act offered a great difficulty at the very 
outset. Beethoven at first wanted to distinguish poor 
Florestan with an aria, but I offered the objection that it 
would not be possible to allow a man nearly dead of hunger 
to sing bravura. We composed one thing and another; at 
last, in my opinion, I hit the nail on the head. I wrote words 
which describe the last blazing up of life before its 
extinguishment: 

“Und spur’ ich nicht linde, sanft sauselnde Luft, Und ist 
nicht mein Grab mir erhellet? Ich seh’, wie ein Engel, in 
rosigem Duft, Sich trostend zur Seite mir stellet. Ein Engel, 
Leonoren, der Gattin so gleich! Der fuhrt mich zur Freiheit, 
— ins himmlische Reich!” 

What I am now relating will live forever in my memory. 
Beethoven came to me about seven o’clock in the evening. 
After we had discussed other things, he asked how matters 
stood with the aria? It was just finished, I handed it to him. 
He read, ran up and down the room, muttered, growled, as 
was his habit instead of singing — and tore open the 
pianoforte. My wife had often vainly begged him to play; to- 
day he placed the text in front of him and began to 
improvise marvellously — music which no magic could hold 
fast. Out of it he seemed to conjure the motive of the aria. 
The hours went by, but Beethoven improvised on. Supper, 
which he had purposed to eat with us, was served, but — 


he would not permit himself to be disturbed. It was late 
when he embraced me, and declining the meal, he hurried 
home. The next day the admirable composition was 
finished. 

Concerning this air, Röckel writes: 

Measurably to satisfy the new Florestan (the Italian 
Radichi), who wanted to be applauded after his air, which 
was not possible nor fitting to the situation nor desirable 
after the pianissimo conclusion of Florestan’s air with the 
con sordino accompaniment of the violins, without writing a 
new air, Beethoven cut the Adagio in two and concluded 
with an Allegro in the high register of the singer; but as the 
noise of applause would not have been increased by Rocco 
and Fidelio, who enter at this moment to dig a grave for the 
supposedly dead man, the composer concluded the noisy 
Allegro with a coda for the orchestra ending with a new 
pianissimo, by which device the silence essential to the 
succeeding scene was again restored. 

Treitschke continues: 

Nearly all the rest in the second act was confined to 
abbreviations and changes in the poetry. I think that a 
careful comparison of the two printed texts will justify my 
reasons. The grandiose quartet: “Er sterbe,” etc., was 
interrupted by me with a short pause during which 
Jacguino and other persons report the arrival of the 
Minister and make the accomplishment of the murder 
impossible by summoning Pizarro away. After the next duet 
Rocco comes and accompanies Florestan and Leonore to 
the Minister. 


At this point, Treitschke avoided what had always 
appeared to him to be “a great fault” — namely, that the 
dungeon was the scene of the entire second act — by 
introducing a change in the scenery so that the conclusion 
should be “in full daylight upon a bright green courtyard of 
the palace.” 


Before the middle of February the alterations to be made 
were determined by musician and poet, and each began his 
task; both were hindered by frequent interruptions, and its 
completion deferred. 

Beethoven’s attention to it was immediately called away 
by the concert of which these two notes speak: 


No. I. 
(To Brunswick.) 


Vienna, February 13, 1814. Dear friend and brother! You 
wrote to me recently, I write to you now — you no doubt 
rejoice over all victories — also over mine — on the 27th of 
this month I shall give a second concert in the large Ridotto 
Room — Come up — You know it now. Thus I am gradually 
rescuing myself from my misery, for from my salaries I have 
not yet received a penny. Schuppanzigh has written to 
Michalcovics whether it would be worth while to come to 
Ofen; what do you think? Of course such a thing would 
have to take place in a theatre. My opera is going to be 
performed, but I am writing much of it over. I hope you are 
living contentedly, that is not a little, so far as I am 


concerned, good heavens, my kingdom is in the air, like the 
wind the tones often whirl in my soul — I embrace you. 


No. II. 
(To Archduke Rudolph.) 


I hope for pardon for my non-attendance. Your 
displeasure would punish me when I am innocent; in a few 
days I will make it all up. They intend to perform my opera 
“Fidelio” again. This gives me a great deal of work, and 
despite my healthy appearance I am not well. For my 
second concert the arrangements have been made in part, I 
must compose something new for Milder in it. Meanwhile I 
hear, and it is comforting to me, that Y. I. H. is in better 
health, I hope, unless I am flattering myself too much, soon 
again to contribute to it. In the meantime I have taken the 
liberty to inform my Lord Falstaff that he will soon 
graciously be permitted to appear before Y. I. H. 

The “Wiener Zeitung” of February 24th contains the 
advertisement of the “Akademie, next Sunday, the 27th inst. 
in the large Redoutensaal,” announcing “a new symphony 
not yet heard and an entirely new as yet unheard terzetto” 
as novelties. To Hummel, Beethoven now wrote: 

I beg of you conduct this time again the drumheads and 
cannonades with your admirable chapelmaster and field- 
marshall’s baton — do it, I beg of you, and if ever I am 
wanted to cannonade you, I shall be at your service body 
and soul. 

“Wellington’s Victory” Repeated 


The report in the “Allg. Mus. Zeit.” contains the 
programme in full with a few short and pertinent 
observations: 

1. The new symphony (A major) which was received with 
so much applause, again. The reception was as animated as 
at the first time; the Andante (A minor) the crown of 
modern instrumental music, as at the first performance had 
to be repeated. 

2. An entirely new Italian terzetto (B-flat major) 
beautifully sung by Mad. Milder-Hauptmann, Hrn. Siboni 
and Hrn. Weinmüller, is conceived at the outset wholly in 
the Italian style, but ends with a fiery Allegro in 
Beethoven’s individual style. It was applauded. 

3. An entirely new, hitherto unheard symphony (F major, 
Y time). The greatest interest of the listeners seemed 
centered on this, the newest product of B’s muse, and 
expectation was tense, but this was not sufficiently 
gratified after the single hearing, and the applause which it 
received was not accompanied by that enthusiasm which 
distinguishes a work which gives universal delight; in short 
— as the Italians say — it did not create a furore. This 
reviewer is of the opinion that the reason does not lie by 
any means in weaker or less artistic workmanship (for here 
as in all of B’s works of this class there breathes that 
peculiar spirit by which his originality always asserts 
itself); but partly in the faulty judgment which permitted 
this symphony to follow that in A major, partly in the surfeit 
of beauty and excellence which must necessarily be 


followed by a reaction. If this symphony should be 
performed alone hereafter, we have no doubt of its success. 

4. At the close, “Wellington’s Victory in the battle of 
Vittoria” was given again, the first part, the Battle, having 
to be repeated. The performance left nothing to be desired; 
and the attendance was again very large. 

The “something new for Milder” resulted in something 
rather old; for the terzetto in which she sang was the 
“Tremate, empj, tremate,” fully sketched in 1801-1802, but 
now first written out and completed in its present form. 


Schindler discovered among Beethoven’s papers, and has 
communicated substantially in his book, certain accounts of 
expenses incurred in this concert. Only the Eighth 
Symphony and the terzetto had to be copied; for these “the 
specification amounted in total: 452 written pages at 12 
kreutzers, makes 90 florins, 24 kr.; the specified cost of the 
orchestra alone at this concert amounted to 344 florins. 
Nevertheless, only 7 first violinists and only 6 seconds who 
were paid some 5 some 7 fl. are mentioned by name, 
because in each part twice as many dilettanti had played.” 
One of Beethoven’s own memoranda gives the exact 
number of the string instruments: “At my last concert in the 
large Ridotto-room there were 18 first violins, 18 second, 
14 violas, 12 violoncellos, 17 contra-basses, 2 contra- 
bassoons.” Whether the audience numbered 5000, as 
Schindler reports, or 3000, which is more likely, the clear 
pecuniary profits of the two concerts were very large. 
Czerny remembered that on this occasion the Eighth 


Symphony “by no means pleased” and Beethoven was 
angry thereat, “because it is much better,” he said. Another 
of his reminiscences is that Beethoven “often related with 
much pleasure how, when walking on the Kahlenberg after 
the performance of the Eighth Symphony, he got some 
cherries from a couple of girls and when he asked the price 
of one of them, she replied: ‘I’ll take nothing from you. We 
saw you in the Ridotto-room when we heard your beautiful 
music.’” 

The University Law Students had a composition by 
Beethoven on the programme of their concert, on February 
12; the Medical Students opened their concert, March 6, 
with the “Egmont” Overture; and the Regiment 
Deutschmeister, theirs of March 25 with that to “Coriolan”; 
with these concerts Beethoven had nothing to do; but in the 
Annual Spring “Akademie,” March 25, in the 
Kärnthnerthor-Theater for the Theatre Poor Fund, he 
conducted the “Egmont” Overture and “Wellington’s 
Victory.” 

Both poet and composer had now been again delayed in 
their “Fidelio” studies, in this wise: The French Armies had 
so often taken possession of the capitals of the various 
Continental states, that the motives are inconceivable, 
which induced Schwarzenberg to restrain the approach of 
the allied armies on Paris, until Blücher’s persistence, 
enforced by his victories, at last compelled the 
Commander-in-Chief to yield the point. When this became 
known in Vienna, it was determined to celebrate the event, 
so soon as news of it should arrive, by an appropriate 


performance in the Court Opera. To this end, Treitschke 
wrote a Singspiel in one act entitled “Gute Nachricht” 
(“Good News”). Of the nine pieces of music in it, the 
overture was given to Hummel and the concluding chorus, 
“Germania, wie stehst du jetzt im Glanze da,” to Beethoven. 

In a note to Treitschke, called out by the proposed 
changes in the scenery of “Fidelio,” Beethoven wrote: 

The arrival of the Spaniards, which is only suggested in 
the play, not visibly presented, might be utilized for the 
multitude to open the big hole of the Wiedener Theatre [the 
stage] — and there might be a good deal of spectacle 
besides and the music would not be wholly lost, and I 
should willingly add something new if it were asked. 

Towards the end of March, Beethoven received the new 
text to “Fidelio.” To Treitschke he wrote: “I have read your 
amendments to the opera with great pleasure; they 
determine me to rebuild the ruins of an old castle.” A letter 
to the poet refers again to the chorus which he had 
composed for Treitschke’s Singspiel: 

I beg you, dear T., to send me the score of the song so 
that the interpolated note may be written into all the 
instruments — I shall not take it at all amiss if you have it 
newly composed by Gyrowetz or anybody else — preferably 
Weinmüller — I make no pretensions in the matter, but I 
will not suffer that any man — no matter who he may be — 
change my compositions. 

First Performance of the Trio in B-flat 

Beethoven’s attention was now again called away from 
the opera by a concert in the hall of the Hotel zum 


Romischen Kaiser, arranged by the landlord and 
Schuppanzigh for a military charity. Czerny relates that a 
new grand trio had then for some time been a subject of 
conversation among Beethoven’s friends, though no one 
had heard it. This work, O, in B-flat major, was to open the 
second part of the concert and the composer had consented 
to play in it. Spohr was by chance in Beethoven’s rooms at 
one of the rehearsals and heard him play — the only time. 
“It was not a treat,” he writes: 

for, in the first place, the pianoforte was badly out of 
tune, which Beethoven minded little, since he did not hear 
it; and secondly, there was scarcely anything left of the 
virtuosity of the artist which had formerly been so greatly 
admired. In forte passages the poor deaf man pounded on 
the keys till the strings jangled, and in piano he played so 
softly that whole groups of tones were omitted, so that the 
music was unintelligible unless one could look into the 
pianoforte part. I was deeply saddened at so hard a fate. If 
it is a great misfortune for any one to be deaf, how shall a 
musician endure it without giving way to despair? 
Beethoven’s continual melancholy was no longer a riddle to 
me. 


The concert took place at noon on Monday, April 11. 
Moscheles was present and wrote in his diary: 

In the case of how many compositions is the word “new” 
misapplied! But never in Beethoven’s, and least of all in 
this, which again is full of originality. His playing, aside 
from its intellectual element, satisfied me less, being 


wanting in clarity and precision; but I observed many 
traces of the grand style of playing which I had long 
recognized in his compositions. 

In those days a well-to-do music-lover named 
Pettenkofer, gathered a number of young people into his 
house every Saturday for the performance of instrumental 
music. One evening a pupil of Schuppanzigh’s requested 
his neighbor at the music-stand, a youth of 18 years, to 
take a note from his teacher next day to Beethoven, 
proposing a rehearsal of the Trio, and requiring no answer 
but “yes” or “no.” “I undertook the commission with joy,” 
he records: 

The desire to be able to stand for even a moment beside 
the man whose works had for several years inspired me 
with the greatest reverence for their author, was now to be 
so unexpectedly and strangely realized. The next morning 
the bearer of the note, with beating heart, climbed the four 
flights in the Pasqualati house, and was at once led by the 
sartorial servant to the writing table of the master. After he 
had read the missive, he turned to me and said “Yes”; with 
a few rapidly added questions the audience came to an end; 
but at the door I permitted myself to tarry a little while to 
observe the man, who had already resumed his writing, 
closely. 

This youth was Anton Schindler. He continues his 
narrative: 

This, almost the most important event in the life-history 
of the poor student up to that time, was soon followed by 
the acquaintanceship of Schuppanzigh. He gave me a ticket 


for the concert of April 11, given by him.... On this occasion 
I approached the great master with more confidence, and 
greeted him reverently. He answered pleasantly and 
showed that he remembered the carrier of the note. 

And thus ended all personal intercourse between 
Schindler and Beethoven until the end of the year — a fact 
to be noted. 

A few weeks later Beethoven played in the Trio again at 
a morning concert of Schuppanzigh’s in the Prater, and 
thus — excepting once accompanying a song — he took 
leave of the public as a pianist. 

“Gute Nachricht” was first played also on the evening of 
Monday, April 11; for the news of the triumphal entry of the 
allied armies (March 31), as Moscheles records in his diary, 
reached Vienna the day before. It was repeated on the 
12th, 14th, 17th, 24th and May 3rd, in the Karnthnerthor- 
Theater, and on June 11th and 14th in the Burg. 

Meantime an event had occurred, the effect of which on 
Beethoven is nowhere indicated; but let us hope and 
believe that it, for the moment, unfitted him for labor — 
Prince Carl Lichnowsky, his old friend and protector, died 
April 15. It is gratifying that the last notice of him in our 
work is that touching reminiscence by Schindler, which 
proves that time had neither cooled nor diminished the 
warm affection that he had conceived twenty years before 
for the young Bonn pianist. 

The following note to Zmeskall was written about this 
time: 


Dear Z.: I am not going on the journey, at least I am not 
going to hurry — the matter must be pondered more 
carefully — meanwhile the work has already been sent to 
the Prince Regent: — Jf I am wanted I can be had, and then 
liberty remains with me to say yes or no. Liberty!!! What 
more do I want??? 

I should like to consult with you about how to settle 
myself in my lodging. 

This new lodging, for which Beethoven now left the 
Pasqualati house, was in the 1st storey of the Bartenstein 
house, also on the Molker Bastei (No. 96); so that he still 
remained in the immediate vicinity of his friends, Princess 
Christine Lichnowsky and the Erdodys. 

Beethoven Quarrels with Malzel 

The other matters mentioned in the note call our 
attention again to Malzel, who, notwithstanding his bitter 
disappointment at the turn which his affairs with Beethoven 
had taken, had still lingered in Vienna several weeks in the 
hope of making some kind of amicable arrangement with 
him. As his side of the story was never made public, there 
is little to add to the information on the subject contained 
in the papers of Beethoven, preserved by Schindler. From 
them these facts appear; that Beethoven repaid the fifty 
ducats of borrowed money; that Malzel and he had several 
interviews at the office of the lawyer, Dr. Adlersburg, which 
had for their subject the “Battle of Vittoria” and the journey 
to England; that he made various propositions which 
Beethoven would not accept “to get the work, or at least 
the right of first performance for himself,” and the like; 


that, incensed by the conduct of the composer and hopeless 
of benefit from any farther consultation, he did not appear 
at the last one appointed; and that he obtained by stealth 
so many of the single parts of the “Battle” as to be enabled 
therefrom to have a pretty correct score of the work 
written out, with which he departed to Munich and there 
produced it in two concerts on the 16th and 17th of March. 


When this became known in Vienna Beethoven’s wrath 
was excited and, instead of treating the matter with 
contemptuous silence, or at most making an appeal to the 
public in the newspapers, he committed the absurdity of 
instituting a lawsuit against a man already far on his way to 
the other extremity of Europe, at the same time in all haste 
preparing a copy of the “Battle” and sending it to the 
Prince Regent of England, that at least he might prevent 
Malzel from producing it there as a novelty. It was a costly 
and utterly useless precaution; for, on the one hand, Malzel 
found in London no inducement to attempt orchestral 
concerts, and on the other, the score sent by Beethoven lay 
buried in the library of the Prince, who neither then nor 
ever took the slightest notice of it (except to permit its 
performance, as we shall presently see) or made any 
acknowledgment to the composer. 

Documents in the Malzel Case 

Casting aside all extraneous matter contained in 
Beethoven’s documents, the real question at issue is very 
clear. The two leading facts — one of which is admitted by 
implication, and the other explicitly stated by Beethoven 


himself — are already known to the reader: First, that the 
plan of the work was Malzel’s; second, that the composer 
wrought it out for the Panharmonicon gratis. In this form, 
therefore, the composition beyond all doubt was Malzel’s 
property. There was, therefore, but one point to be decided: 
Did the arrangement of the work for orchestra at Malzel’s 
suggestion and request, transfer the proprietorship? If it 
did, Beethoven had a basis for his suit; if it did not, he had 
none. This question was never decided; for after the 
process had lingered through several years, the two men 
met, made peace, Beethoven withdrew his complaint, and 
each paid the half of all expenses that had been incurred! 


Thus had been caused a new interruption of the work on 
“Fidelio.” 

“The beneficiaries,” says Treitschke, “urged its 
completion to take advantage of the favorable season; but 
Beethoven made slow progress. To one of the poet’s notes 
urging haste, Beethoven wrote, probably in April: 

The damned Academy, which I was compelled to give 
partly by my bad circumstances, has set me back so far as 
the opera is concerned. 


The cantata which I wanted to give robbed me of 5 or 6 
days. 

Now, of course, everything must be done at once and I 
could write something new more quickly than add new 
things to old — I am accustomed in writing, even in my 
instrumental music — to keep the whole in view, but here 


my whole, has — in a manner — been distributed 
everywhere and I have got to think myself back into my 
work ever and anon — it is not likely that it will be possible 
to give the opera in a fortnight, I think that it will be 4 
weeks. 

Meanwhile the first act will be finished in a few days — 
but there remains much to do in the 2nd Act, and also a 
new overture, which will be the easiest because I can 
compose it entirely new. Before my Academy a few things 
only were sketched here and there, in the first as well as 
the second act, it was not until a few days ago that I could 
begin to write the matters out. The score of the opera is as 
frightfully written as any that ever I saw, I had to look 
through note after note (it is probably a pilfered one) in 
short I assure you, dear T. the opera will secure for me the 
crown of martyrdom, if you had not given yourself so much 
pains with it and revised everything so successfully, for 
which I shall be eternally grateful to you, I could scarcely 
be able to force myself (to do the work). You have thereby 
saved some good remainders of a stranded ship. 


If you think that the delay with the opera will be too long, 
postpone it till some future time, I shall go ahead now until 
everything is ended, and just like you have changed and 
improved it, which I see more and more clearly every 
moment, but it cannot go so fast as if I were composing 
something new — and in 14 days that is impossible — do as 
you think best, but as a friend of mine, there is no want of 
zeal on my part. 


Your Beethoven. 

Rehearsals for the Revised “Fidelio” 

The repetitions of the “Gute Nachricht” came to a 
conclusion with the performance in the Karnthnerthor- 
Theater on May 3, and the beneficiaries became more and 
more impatient. Hence, Treitschke wrote again to 
Beethoven, asked him what use was to be made of the 
chorus “Germania,” and urged him to make haste with the 
work on “Fidelio.” Notwithstanding so much was wanting, 
the rehearsals had begun in the middle of April, and the 
performance was now fixed for the 23rd of May. 
Beethoven’s memorandum of his revisal of the opera reads: 
“The opera Fidelio [?] March to 15th of May, newly written 
and improved.” May 15th was Sunday, the “Tuesday” of his 
answer to Treitschke was therefore the 17th, and the date, 
doubtless, about the 14th: 

Your satisfaction with the chorus delights me infinitely. I 
was of the opinion that you ought to apply all the works to 
your profit and therefore mine also, but if you do not want 
to do this I should like to have you sell it outright for the 
benefit of the poor. 

Your copyists —— [illegible] and Wranitzky were here 
yesterday about the matter, I told them, most worthy man, 
that you were entire master in the affair. For this reason I 
await now your frank opinion — your copyist is — an ass! — 
but he is completely lacking in the well-known splendid 
Fselshaut — therefore my copyist has undertaken the work 
of copying, and by Tuesday little will remain to be done, 
and my copyist will bring everything to the rehearsal. As 


for the rest the whole matter of the opera is the most 
wearisome thing in the world, and I am dissatisfied with 
most of it — and — there is hardly a piece in it to which in 
my present state of dissatisfaction I ought not to have 
patched on some satisfaction. That is the great difference 
between being able to surrender to free reflection or 
enthusiasm. 

Wholly your Beethoven. 

“The final rehearsal,” says Treitschke, “was on May 22d, 
but the promised new overture was still in the pen of the 
creator.” It was then, on the 20th or 21st, that Beethoven 
dined with his friend Bertolini in the Romischer Kaiser. 
After dinner he took a bill of fare, drew lines on the blank 
side and began to write. “Come, let us go,” said Bertolini; 
“No, wait a little; I have the idea for my overture,” replied 
Beethoven, who remained and finished his sketches then 
and there. Treitschke continues: 

The orchestra was called to rehearsal on the morning of 
the performance. B. did not come. After waiting a long time 
we drove to his lodgings to bring him, but — he lay in bed, 
sleeping soundly, beside him stood a goblet with wine and a 
biscuit in it, the sheets of the overture were scattered on 
the bed and floor. A burnt-out candle showed that he had 
worked far into the night. The impossibility of completing 
the overture was plain; for this occasion his overture to 
“Prometheus” [?] was taken and the announcement that 
because of obstacles which had presented themselves the 
new overture would have to be dispensed with to-day, 


enabled the numerous audience to guess the sufficient 
reason. 

Schindler says an overture to “Leonore,” Seyfried the 
overture to “The Ruins of Athens,” was played on this 
occasion. The “Sammler” in its contemporary notice 
confirms Seyfried: “The overture played at the first 
performance does not belong to the opera and was 
originally written for the opening of the theatre at Pesth.” 
In 1823, Beethoven in conversation happened to speak of 
this substitution and remarked: “The people applauded, but 
I stood ashamed; it did not belong to the rest.” In the 
manuscript book of the text prepared for use in the theatre 
on this occasion, one is surprised to see the title begun 
thus: 


“Leonore, Fidelio 
An Opera in Two Acts, etc.” 


The word “Leonore” is crossed out and “Fidelio” written 
at the side in red pencil afterwards inked over. There was 
then on the part of some one — whom? — an intention 
subsequently abandoned, of thus changing the title. Again, 
in the list of “properties,” stands 


A wallet 


2 chains } A 


and the same name occurs in the list of the 
Dramatis Personæ 


Herr 
Saal 


Herr 
Vogel 

Herr 
Radichi 

M. 
Honig 

Hr. 
Weinmuller 


Mlle. 
Bondra 


Hr. 
Fruhwald 


Don Fernando, minister. 


Don Pizarro, Governor of a 
State’s prison. 


Florestan, a prisoner. 


Leonore, his wife, under the 
name of Fidelio. 


Rokko, jailer. 


Marzelline, his daughter. 


Jaquino. 


Prisoners of State, etc., etc. 


Madame Hönig was a new soprano, engaged after the 
“Hoftheater-Taschenbuch” for 1814 had been printed, 
whose name appears in that for 1815. Though appointed to 
the part when this text-book was copied, she gave place 
before the day of performance to the original Fidelio, Mme. 
Milder-Hauptmann. 


The opera was capitally prepared (says Treitschke), 
Beethoven conducted, his ardor often rushed him out of 
time, but Chapelmaster Umlauf, behind his back, guided 
everything to success with eye and hand. The applause was 
great and increased with every representation. 

“Herr v. B.,” says the “Sammler,” “was stormily called 
out already after the first act, and enthusiastically 
greeted.” The opera was first repeated on the 26th, when 
the new overture in E major “was received with tumultuous 
applause and the composer again called out twice at this 
repetition.” 

The chorus “Germania,” in pianoforte arrangement, was 
published in June “im K. K. Hoftheater-Verlag.” A 
characteristic note of Beethoven to Treitschke asks for the 
manuscript for the purpose of correcting the proof and 
introduces to our acquaintance a personage or two, who 
will often meet us henceforth to the end, and therefore 
merit a short personal paragraph here. 


J 


Tobias Haslinger Becomes Music Publisher 

The “K. K. Priv. Chemische Druckerey,” the property of 
Rochus Krasinzky and Sigmund Anton Steiner, passed 
about 1810 into the hands of Steiner alone. In that year 
Tobias Haslinger (of Zell in Upper Austria), who had been 
one of Chapelmaster Glöggl’s singing-boys at Linz and 
assistant in his music-shop, came to Vienna with the design 
of establishing himself in business, and there soon became 
acquainted with Steiner. He detailed to him his purposes 
and plans and induced him to withdraw his prints and other 
wares from Grund’s bookstore in the Singerstrasse, and 
open a shop of his own in the narrow passage then existing 
at the northeast corner of the Graben, known as the 
“Paternoster-Gassel,” employing him (Haslinger) as 
bookkeeper and manager; from which position he soon rose 
to be partner in the firm, “S. A. Steiner and Co.” Beethoven 
conceived an odd and whimsical liking for the young man, 
and in a few years his relations to the firm became very 
much the same as those which formerly existed between 
him and the “Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir.” Haslinger 
had learned divers instruments in Linz, had begun the 
study of composition there and continued it in Vienna. His 
Opus 10, “Ideal einer Schlacht,” for the pianoforte, had just 
been published — the subject of Homeric laughter to 
Jupiter-Beethoven and the other gods. He made his place of 
business attractive and it became a favorite resort of 
composers, musicians, singers, writers for the theatre, the 
public press, and the like. In his correspondence with the 
firm Beethoven was “Generalissimus”; Steiner “Lieutenant- 


General”; Haslinger “Adjutant” or rather “Adjutanterl” (the 
diminutive of Adjutant); their assistants were “Subalterns”; 
and the shop, “Office of the Lieutenant-General.” These 
titles make their appearance in a note, typical of many, 
written to Treitschke: 

The thoughts and endeavors (Dichten und Trachten) of 
Hr. v. Treitschke are directed to the duty of immediately 
delivering the manuscript to the subaltern of the 
Lieutenant-General’s office, so that the engraved page 
scratched full of errors may immediately be rescratched as 
it ought to be, and, indeed, all the more, as otherwise the 
thoughts and endeavors will be frightfully scratched and 
beaten. 

Given in Paternoster Lane, at the primitive publishing 
house of all who publish. June 4, 1814. 

One of Beethoven’s minor productions (still unpublished) 
was now composed for his friend Bertolini. The occasion 
was an evening festival arranged by the doctor at his own 
expense on the name-day (St. John’s day) and in honor of 
Malfatti. It was a little piece for four voices with pianoforte 
accompaniment to a text written by Abbate Bondi: 

Un lieto brindisi Tutti a Giovanni, Cantiam cosi, cosi, 
Viva longhi anni, etc., etc. 

Invitations were extended not only to Malfatti’s relatives 
and personal friends but to a large number of artists of the 
various professions, resident or temporarily in Vienna — 
Dragonetti among the musicians. The scene was Malfatti’s 
villa in Weinhaus. There they feasted; the wine flowed; the 
cantata was sung; Beethoven, “thoroughly unbuttoned,” 


improvised; fun and frolic ruled the hour. “The sport cost 
me a few hundred florins,” laughingly said the good doctor 
fifty years afterwards. 

“Fidelio” was repeated on May 26, June 2d and 4th and 
on Tuesday, June 7th. The theatre was then “closed because 
of preparations for the spectacle to be presented on the 
return of the Emperor.” After this the theatre closed again 
for two days and on the 21st was reopened with “Fidelio.” 
A letter to Treitschke was written about this time: 


Dear and worthy Tr.! What you say about a quarter of the 
receipts is understood, of course! and for a moment only I 
must moreover remain your debtor, but I will not forget 
that I am — as regards a benefit performance for me I 
should like to have the day set on a week from yesterday, 
that is next Thursday. 

I called on Hrn. Palffy to-day but did not find him in. Do 
not let the opera rest too much! It is surely injurious. 

The day here proposed for the benefit was not granted. 
The “Wiener Zeitung” of July 1st contained a “Musical 
Notice” which may be quoted as a comment on the first 
topic of the above note: 

The undersigned, at the request of the Herren Artaria 
and Co., herewith declares that he has given the score of 
his opera Fidelio to the aforesaid art establishment for 
publication under his direction in a complete pianoforte 
score, quartets, or arrangements for military band. The 
present musical version is not to be confounded with an 
earlier one, since hardly a musical number has been left 


unchanged, and more than half of the opera was composed 
anew. Scores in the only authorized copy and also the book 
in manuscript may be had of the reviser of the book, Herrn 
F. Treitschke, R. I. Court Poet. Other unauthorized copies 
will be punished by law. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Vienna, June 28, 1814. 

Moscheles’s Pianoforte Score 

Moscheles, then just twenty years of age, wrote about 
this time in his diary: “The offer has been made to me to 
make the pianoforte score of the masterpiece ‘Fidelio.’ 
What could be more desirable?” “We now find entries,” 
says his widow, “of how he carried two, and again two 
numbers to Beethoven, who looked through them; and 
then, alternately, ‘he changed little’ or ‘he changed 
nothing,’ or sometimes ‘he simplified it’ or ‘he reinforced 
it.’ One note reads, ‘Coming early to Beethoven, he was still 
in bed; this day he was particularly merry, leaped up at 
once, and, as he was, went to the window, which opened on 
the Schottenbastei, to look through the arranged numbers. 
Naturally the street boys assembled under the window until 
he cried out: ‘Damn the youngsters, what do they want?’ I 
smilingly pointed to his garment. ‘Yes, yes, you are right,’ 
said he and hastily threw a dressing-gown over his 
shoulders. When we reached the last great duet, 
‘Namenlose Freude,’ where I had written down the text 
‘Ret-terin des Gat-ten,’ he crossed it out and wrote ‘Rett- 
erin des Gatt-en’; for it was not possible to sing on ‘t’ 
Under the last number I had written ‘fine with God’s help.’ 


He was not at home when I carried it to him; and when he 
sent it back under mine were the words: ‘O man, help 
yourself.’” 

Before bidding Moscheles farewell for the next half a 
dozen years, let us look at a few sentences from the preface 
to the English translation of Schindler’s book, partly for the 
information they impart and partly to prevent a mistake or 
two from passing into history on his authority. He thus 
writes: 

In the year 1809 my studies with my master, Weber 
(Dionysius), closed; and being then also fatherless, I chose 
Vienna for my residence to work out my future musical 
career. Above all, I longed to see and become acquainted 
with that man, who had exercised so powerful an influence 
over my whole being; whom though I scarcely understood, I 
blindly worshipped. I learnt that Beethoven was most 
difficult of access and would admit no pupil but Ries; and 
for a long time my anxiety to see him remained ungratified. 
In the year 1810, however, the longed-for opportunity 
presented itself. I happened to be one morning in the 
music-shop of Domenico Artaria, who had just been 
publishing some of my early attempts at composition, when 
a man entered with short and hasty steps, and, gliding 
through the circle of ladies and professors assembled on 
business, or talking over musical matters, without looking 
up, as though he wished to pass unnoticed, made his way 
direct for Artaria’s private office at the bottom of the shop. 
Presently Artaria called me in and said: “This is 
Beethoven!” and to the composer, “This is the youth of 


whom I have just spoken to you.” Beethoven gave me a 
friendly nod and said he had just heard a favorable account 
of me. To some modest and humble expressions, which I 
stammered forth, he made no reply and seemed to wish to 
break off the conversation... I never missed the 
Schuppanzigh Quartets, at which he was often present, or 
the delightful concerts at the Augarten, where he 
conducted his own Symphonies. I also heard him play 
several times, which, however, he did but rarely, either in 
public or in private. The productions which made the most 
lasting impression upon me, were his Fantasia with 
orchestral accompaniments and chorus and his Concerto in 
C minor I also used to meet him at the lodgings of 
Zmeskall and Zizius, two of his friends, through whose 
musical meetings Beethoven’s works first made their way 
to public attention [?]: but, in place of better acquaintance 
with the great man, I had mostly to content myself on his 
part with a distant salute. 

It was in the year 1814, when Artaria undertook to 
publish a pianoforte arrangement of Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” 
that he asked the composer whether I might be permitted 
to make it: Beethoven assented upon condition that he 
should see my arrangement of each of the pieces, before it 
was given into the engraver’s hands. Nothing could be 
more welcome to me, since I looked upon this as the long 
wished-for opportunity to approach nearer to the great man 
and to profit by his remarks and corrections. During my 
frequent visits, the number of which I tried to multiply by 
all possible excuses, he treated me with the kindest 


indulgence. Although his increasing deafness was a 
considerable hindrance to our conversation, yet he gave me 
many instructive hints, and even played to me such parts as 
he wished to have arranged in a particular manner for the 
pianoforte. I thought it, however, my duty not to put his 
kindness to the test by robbing him of his valuable time by 
any subsequent visits; but I often saw him at Malzel’s, 
where he used to discuss the different plans and models of 
a Metronome (the Chronometer), which the latter was 
going to manufacture, and to talk over the “Battle of 
Vittoria,” which he wrote at Malzel’s suggestion. Although I 
knew Mr. Schindler, and was aware that he was much with 
Beethoven at that time [?], I did not avail myself of my 
acquaintance with him for the purpose of intruding myself 
upon the composer. 

As to the “Fidelio,” Moscheles told the writer (February 
22, 1856) that he was selected to arrange it because 
Beethoven was on bad terms with Hummel; and that to 
hasten the work, Hummel did arrange one of the finales; 
but when Beethoven received it and looked it through, he 
tore it to pieces without remark, or explaining why he did 
so. Two errors in these last sentences will at once strike the 
reader — that Schindler was then much with Beethoven, 
and that Beethoven was on bad terms with Hummel. The 
explanation is easy. Moscheles had translated Schindler’s 
book, and unconsciously had adopted certain ideas from it, 
which in course of time had taken the form of memories. 
This is a common experience with us all. The true reason 
why Beethoven rejected Hummel as the arranger of 


“Fidelio” is obvious: Hummel was a man of sufficient talent 
and genius to have a style of his own — and one (as is well 
known) not much to Beethoven’s taste; “Fidelio” arranged 
by him would necessarily exhibit more or less of this style; 
moreover, Beethoven could not feel the same freedom in 
discarding, correcting, making suggestions if the work 
were done by him, as when performed by a young man like 
Moscheles. 


Publishers Steal the Pianoforte Score 

So the score was not now published — a mistake, as the 
event proved, and as Beethoven himself confessed in the 
note to Treitschke below. “In accordance with his wish,” 
says Treitschke, in concluding the relation from which so 
much has been cited, “I offered our work to foreign 
theatres; several ordered it, others declined because they 
already had the opera by Paer. Still others preferred to get 
it in a cheaper way by hiring cunning copyists who, as is 
still the custom, stole the text and music and sacrificed 
them for a few florins’ profit. It was of little use to us that 
others translated ‘Fidelio’ into several languages and made 
large sums by it. The composer received scarcely more 
than a handsome laurel-wreath, and I a little leaf, and the 
sincere affection of the Immortal.” 

Meantime the season had far advanced, the summer 
heats were approaching, the departure of the nobility and 
the wealthy for their country-seats was near, and 
Beethoven thought, perhaps justly, that new attractions 
must be added to “Fidelio” and the public journals moved 
to say an appropriate word, to secure him a full house at 
his benefit, so long deferred. Doubtless with this last object 
in view, he now gave the “Friedensblatter” the song “An die 
Geliebte” (text by Stoll), which was engraved as a 
supplement to the number for July 12, and a notice closing 
with 

A Word to His Admirers. 

How often in your chagrin, that his depth was not 
sufficiently appreciated, have you said that van Beethoven 


composes only for posterity! You have, no doubt, been 
convinced of your error since if not before the general 
enthusiasm aroused by his immortal opera “Fidelio”; and 
also that the present finds kindred souls and sympathetic 
hearts for that which is great and beautiful without 
withholding its just privileges from the future. 

This was certainly to the purpose. The earliest hint as to 
what the new attractions of the opera were to be is found in 
a note to Treitschke: 

For heaven’s sake, dear friend! It seems that you have no 
instinct for money-making! See to it that “Fidelio” is not 
given before my benefit, this was the arrangement with 
Schreyvogel — since Saturday when you last saw me at the 
theatre, I have been confined to my bed and room, and not 
until yesterday did I feel a trace of improvement. I might 
have visited you to-day did I not know that poets like 
faiaken observe Sunday! We must talk about sending out 
the opera so that you may receive your quarter and that it 
is not sent out in stolen copies all over the world. I know 
nothing of business but think that if we were to sell the 
score to a publisher here and it were to be printed, the 
result would be better for you and me. If I understand you 
correctly I ought to have the song by this time — please, 
dear friend, hurry it up! Are you angry? Have I offended 
you? If so, it was done inadvertently, and therefore forgive 
an ignoramus and musician. Farewell, let me know 
something soon. 

Milder has had her aria for a fortnight, I shall learn to- 
day or to-morrow whether she knows it. It will not take her 


long. 


The Great Air in “Fidelio” 

Beethoven’s benefit performance of “Fidelio” took place 
on Monday evening, July 18, 1814. The song so impatiently 
awaited could have been no other than Rocco’s “gold aria” 
which had been sung only in the two performances of 1805. 
Beethoven, desiring now to give Weinmüller a solo, 
restored it to the score. Jahn, in his edition of “Leonore,” 
gives two texts — the original by Sonnleithner and one 
which he conjectures may have been written by Breuning. 
From them Treitschke now prepared a text, as we have it, 
by changing somewhat and improving Sonnleithner’s first 
stanza and joining to it the second stanza of the other, 
unchanged except by the omission of its close. 

As to the new piece for Milder, Treitschke says explicitly 
it was “a grand aria for Leonore, but as it checked the 
rapid movement of the rest it was again omitted.” In the 
advertisement of his benefit Beethoven says only: “For this 
performance ... two new pieces have been added.” The 
notice in the “Friedensblatter” next day is somewhat more 
explicit: “‘Fidelio’ will be given with two entirely new arias 
to be sung by Mme. Milder and Hrn. Weinmuller, for the 
benefit of the composer”; and from the “Sammler” we learn 
that at the performance the new air sung by Madame 
Milder-Hauptmann “was very effective and the excellent 
performance seemed to labor under peculiarly great 
difficulties.” What is known from printed sources 
concerning this air is this: it was in E-flat major with four 


horns obbligati; the text was “Komm’ Hoffnung, etc.”; it 
was not the aria already sung by the Milder six times this 
season; it was one which the composer is not certain that 
she can sing after fourteen days’ study; it was not the one 
which Moscheles had arranged for the new edition of the 
opera. 

Now we read in the “Fidelio” sketchbook about the time 
when Beethoven wrote to Treitschke about “sending out 
the opera” (): “Hamburg, 15 ducats in gold; Gratz, 12 fl.; 
Frankfort, 15 ducats in gold; Stuttgart, 12 ducats in gold; 
Carlsruhe, 12 ducats in gold; Darmstadt, 12 ducats in gold” 
— evidently the price of the opera; and on the next page, 
“Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin!” i. e., sketches for the 
recitative; but sketches for the aria are not known. Are not 
our informants in error? Was not the new air after all the 
one which Moscheles arranged and which is still sung? And 
if not, what has become of it? 


Shortly before the performance on July 14, 1814, 
Beethoven wrote a letter to Archduke Rudolph in which he 
said: 

The management of the theatre is so honest that in spite 
of a promise, it has already performed my opera “Fidelio” 
without thinking of my benefit. This amiable honesty it 
would have practised again had I not been on guard like a 
former French Danube watchman. Finally after 
considerable exertion on my part it has been arranged that 
my benefit of “Fidelio” shall take place on Monday, July 18. 
This benefit is rather an exception at this time of the year, 


but a benefit for the author may become a little festival if 
the work has had at least a modicum of success. To this 
festival the master humbly invites his exalted pupil, and 
hopes — yes I hope that your Imperial Highness will 
graciously accept and illumine the occasion with your 
presence. It would be nice if Y. I. H. would try to persuade 
the other Imperial Highnesses to attend this representation 
of my opera. I shall observe here all that respectful homage 
demands. Because of Vogel’s illness I was unable to gratify 
my desire to give the röle of Pizarro to Forti, for which his 
voice is better adapted — but because of this there are 
daily rehearsals, which will benefit the performance, but 
make it impossible to wait upon Y. I. H. in Baden before the 
benefit. 

Next day, Friday the 15th, appeared, over his own 
signature, the advertisement of “Beethoven’s Benefit” on 
Monday, the 18th. “Boxes and reserved seats may be 
ordered Saturday and Sunday in the lodgings of the 
undersigned on the Molkerbastei, in the Baron Pasqualati 
house, No. 94, in the first storey.” Imagine his comical 
consternation when the “Wiener Zeitung” came to hand 
and he read the “Pasqualatischen” instead of the 
“Bartenstein’schen” house! But the number was correct 
and that would save his friends the needless ascent of four 
flights to his old lodging. The contemporary reports of the 
performance are numerous and all very eulogistic. Forti, as 
Pizarro, was “entirely satisfactory”; the “gold aria,” 
although well sung by Weinmuller, “did not make a great 
effect”; “beautiful and of large artistic value was the aria in 


E-flat major with four [!] obbligato French horns, but the 
reviewer is of the opinion that it retards the rapid progress 
of the first act. The house was very full; the applause 
extraordinary; the enthusiasm for the composer, who has 
now become a favorite of the public, manifested itself in 
calls before the curtain after every act.” All free tickets 
were invalid; the pecuniary results must therefore have 
been in a high degree satisfactory. 

The Latronne-Hofel Portrait 

Another consequence of Beethoven’s sudden popularity, 
was the publication of a new engraving of him by Artaria, 
the crayon drawing for which was executed by Latronne, a 
French artist then in Vienna. Blasius Hofel, a young man of 
22 years, was employed to engrave it. He told the writer, 
how very desirous he was of producing a good likeness — a 
matter of great importance to the young artist — but that 
Latronne’s drawing was not a good one, probably for want 
of a sufficient number of sittings. Hofel often saw 
Beethoven at Artaria’s and, when his work was well 
advanced, asked him for a sitting or two. The request was 
readily granted. At the time set, the engraver appeared 
with his plate. Beethoven seated himself in position and for 
perhaps five minutes remained reasonably quiet; then 
suddenly springing up went to the pianoforte and began to 
extemporize, to Hofel’s great annoyance. The servant 
relieved his embarrassment by assuring him that he could 
now seat himself near the instrument and work at his 
leisure, for his master had quite forgotten him and no 
longer knew that anyone was in the room. This Hofel did; 


wrought so long as he wished, and then departed with not 
the slightest notice from Beethoven. The result was so 
satisfactory, that only two sittings of less than one hour 
each were needed. It is well known that Hofel’s is the best 
of all the engravings made of Beethoven. In 1851, Alois 
Fuchs showed to the writer his great collection, and when 
he came to this, exclaimed with strong emphasis: “Thus I 
learned to know him!” 

Hofel in course of the conversation unconsciously 
corroborated the statements of Madame Streicher, as 
reported by Schindler, in regard to Beethoven’s wretched 
condition in 1812-13. The effect upon him of his pecuniary 
embarrassments, his various disappointments, and of a 
mind ill at ease, was very plainly to be seen in his personal 
habits and appearance. He was at that time much 
accustomed to dine at an inn where Hofel often saw him in 
a distant corner, at a table, which though large was avoided 
by the other guests owing to the very uninviting habits into 
which he had fallen; the particulars may be omitted. Not 
infrequently he departed without paying his bill, or with the 
remark that his brother would settle it; which Karl did. He 
had grown so negligent of his person as to appear there 
sometimes positively “schmutzig” (dirty). Now, however, 
under the kind care of the Streichers, cheered and 
inspirited by the glory and emolument of the past eight 
months, he became his better self again; and — though now 
and to the end, so careless and indifferent to mere 
externals as occasionally to offend the sensitiveness of very 
nice and fastidious people — he again, as before quoted 


from Czerny, “paid attention to his appearance.” From a 
note of apology to the Archduke, written while busy with 
the “arrangements for my opera,” we learn that Beethoven 
contemplated another visit to Teplitz; but the public 
announcement of a royal congress to meet in Vienna, 
August 1, put an end to that project, and Baden again 
became his summer retreat, for recreation but not for rest. 
Sketches for the “Elegiac Song” (“Sanft wie du lebtest”) 
are found among the studies for the new “Fidelio,” and this 
short work was probably now completed in season to be 
copied and delivered to his friend Pasqualati on or before 
the 23rd of August, that day being the third anniversary of 
the death of his “transfigured wife,” in honor of whose 
memory it was composed. The Sonata in E minor, O, bears 
date August 16. Then comes a cantata — as it is named in 
the “Fidelio” sketchbook, where some hints for it are noted; 
in fact, it is but a chorus with orchestra — a piece of 
flattery intended for the royal personages of the coming 
congress. 

Ihr weisen Grunder glucklicher Staaten, Neigt euer Ohr 
dem Jubelsang, Es ist die Nachwelt, die eure Thaten Mit 
Segen preist Aeonen lang. Vom Sohn auf Enkel im Herzen 
hegen Wir eures Ruhmes Heiligthum, Stets fanden in der 
Nachwelt Segen Begluckende Fursten ihren Ruhm. 

This is the text; but as the congress was deferred, there 
was no haste, and the chorus was not finished until 
September 3rd. 

A Compromise with Prince Kinsky’s Heirs 


Meanwhile the controversy with the Kinsky heirs had 
entered upon a new phase. Dr. Johann Kanka, a lawyer in 
Prague, in a communication to the author, wrote: 

The information (concerning Beethoven) which I am able 
to give, refers for the greater part to business relations out 
of which, because of my personal and official position, grew 
the friendly intercourse with Beethoven which was 
cultivated for several years. 

Then, after a rather protracted history of the annuity and 
the effect produced upon it by the Finanz-Patent of 1811, 
“whereby Beethoven’s means of subsistence were 
materially reduced and his longer residence in Vienna 
rendered impossible,” he continues: 


In this fateful crisis, I, as the judicially appointed curator 
of the estate of Prince Kinsky and later of that of Prince 
Lobkowitz, was enabled to bring about a more temperate 
presentation of the case already presented to the 
authorities charged with testamentary and guardianship 
affairs, touching the contractual annuities to be paid to 
Beethoven — a presentation which reconciled a severely 
literal interpretation of the law with the righteous demands 
of equity, and by paving the way for mutual concessions to 
secure a Satisfactory judicial decision which Beethoven, 
actuated throughout his life by the noblest of feelings, bore 
in faithful remembrance and described to his few trusted 
friends as the firm cement of the friendly relations which 
we bore towards each other, and the reason of his 
continued residence in Vienna. 


Dr. Kanka closed with the promise to grant for use in this 
work, such letters of Beethoven— “precious relics” — as 
remained in his possession — a promise fulfilled a few days 
afterwards. Thus, in half a dozen lines — indeed, by the 
single statement that he was the curator of the Kinsky 
estate and as such effected a compromise between the 
parties — the venerable doctor exposes the mistakes and 
destroys the hypotheses of all who treated the topic at 
length from Schindler onward. Beethoven’s lawyer in 
Vienna was Dr. Adlersburg, and his “legal friend” in 
Prague, Dr. Wolf, who must have already become heartily 
weary of his client, for Beethoven himself writes in a letter 
to the court at Prague: 

My continual urging of him to take an interest in the 
matter, also, I must confess, the reproaches made against 
him that he had not pursued the matter zealously enough 
because the steps which he took against the guardians 
remained without fruit, may have misled him into beginning 
the litigation. 

That, as is here insinuated, Wolf instituted the suit 
against the Kinsky heirs without explicit instructions from 
his client, is doubtful; but at all events that proceeding 
brought matters to a crisis, and led to an interview in the 
course of the summer between Beethoven and the 
Verlassenschafts-Curator, with the object, on the part of the 
latter, of effecting a settlement of the affair by compromise. 
Kanka, a fine musician and composer, an old friend, or 
rather acquaintance of Beethoven’s, and of the same age, 
was a man also whose legal talents and knowledge must 


have no less deeply than favorably impressed him. The 
letters written during the next six months to his new friend, 
show us how Beethoven first relinquished the notion of a 
legal claim to the 1800 florins in notes of redemption, then 
abandoned the claim in equity, and at length came into a 
rational view of the matter, saw the necessity of 
compromising, and sought no more than to effect this on 
the best terms possible. 

There is a letter to Thomson dated September 15, and 
another in October, the day not specified. Both are in 
Italian and only signed by Beethoven. In the first, the 
demand of “4 zecchini” per melody is renewed and “mille 
ringraziamente” sent to the author of a sonnet printed in 
the “Edinburgh Magazine” which Thomson had enclosed to 
the composer. The occasion of the poem was the 
performance of selections of Beethoven’s music at a rural 
festival of artists in England. The hour was advanced to 
near midnight, when Grahame, the Scotch poet, who was 
present, inspired by the music and by the beauty of the 
bright moonlit night, improvised the lines: 

Hark! from Germania’s shore how wildly floats That 
strain divine upon the dying gale; O’er Ocean’s bosom swell 
the liquid notes And soar in triumph to yon crescent pale. It 
changes now! and tells of woe and death; Of deep romantic 
horror murmurs low; Now rises with majestic, solemn flow, 
While shadowy silence soothes the wind’s rude breath. 
What magic hand awakes the noon of night With such 
unearthly melody, that bears The raptured soul beyond the 
tuneful spheres To stray amid high visions of delight? 


Enchanter Beethoven! I feel thy power Thrill every 
trembling nerve in this lone witching hour. 

Beethoven’s thanks came too late; Grahame was dead. 
The letter of October again presses the demand of “4 
zecchini,” but is for the most part devoted to urging 
Thomson to purchase for publication the “Wellington’s 
Victory” — about as preposterous as if Professor Max 
Muller had solicited the editor of a popular magazine, to 
which he had contributed articles, to undertake a Sanskrit 
dictionary. Our narrative brings us to a letter 

To Count Moritz von Lichnowsky. 

Baden, Sept. 21, 1841 [sic]. 


Worthy honored Count 
and friend. 


I did not receive your letter, unfortunately until yesterday 
— cordial thanks for your thought of me and all manner of 
lovely messages to the worthy Princess Christine — 
yesterday, I made a lonely promenade with a friend in the 
Bruhl and you up came particularly in our friendly 
conversation and behold on arriving here yesterday I find 
your good letter — I see that you still persist in 
overwhelming me with kindnesses, as I do not want you to 
think that a step which I have taken was prompted by a 
new interest or anything of that kind, I tell you that a new 
sonata of mine will soon appear which I have dedicated to 
you. I wanted to surprise you, for the dedication was set 
apart for you a long time ago, but your letter of yesterday 
leads me to make the disclosure, no new cause was needed 


for the public expression of my feelings for your friendship 
and kindness — but you would give me pain with anything 
resembling a gift, since you would totally misapprehend my 
purpose, and everything of the kind I could only refuse. 

I kiss the hands of the Princess for her thought of me and 
her kindness, I have never forgotten how much I owe you 
all even if an unfortunate circumstance brought about 
conditions under which I could not show it as I should have 
liked to do — what you tell me about Lord Castleregt, the 
matter is already well introduced, if I were to have an 
opinion on the subject, it would be that I think that Lord 
Castleregt ought not to write about the work on Wellington 
until the Lord has heard it here — I am soon coming to the 
city where we will talk over everything concerning a grand 
concert — nothing can be done with the court, I have made 


an offer — but 
Adagio 





but, but, but, but, but, but 
and yet Si-len-ti - um! 


Adagio 
but, but, but, but, but, but 
and yet Silentium! 


Farewell, my honored friend and think of me always as 
worthy of your kindness — 


Your 
Beethoven. 


I kiss the hands of the honored Princess C. a thousand 
times. 

Beethoven’s “Lord Castleregt” was Viscount Castlereagh, 
now in Vienna as British plenipotentiary in the coming 
congress; and his object was to obtain through him some 
recognition from the Prince Regent for the dedication of 
the “Wellington’s Victory.” Nothing came of it. 

Prince Lichnowsky’s Romance 

The Sonata was the O, dated “August 16, 1814” — the 
subject of one of Schindler’s authentic and pleasantest 
anecdotes. Lichnowsky, after the decease of his first wife, 
fell in love with Fraulein Stummer, a singer just now 
transferred from the Theater-an-der-Wien to the 
Hoftheater, whose talents and unblemished character 
rendered her worthy of the Count’s affection. Difference in 
social position long prevented their marriage, nor was it 
solemnized until some time after the death of Prince Karl. 


When Count Lichnowsky received a copy of the Sonata 
dedicated to him (writes Schindler), it seemed to him that 
his friend Beethoven had intended to give expression to a 
definite idea in the two movements of which it is composed. 
He made no delay in asking Beethoven about it. As the 
latter was never secretive about anything, least of all when 
a witticism or joke was in question, he could not hold back 
his explanation long. Amidst peals of laughter he told the 
Count that he had tried to set his courtship of his wife to 
music, observing also, that if the Count wanted a 
superscription he might write over the first movement 


“Struggle between head and heart” and over the second 
“Conversation with the loved one.” Obvious reasons made 
Beethoven refrain from publishing the Sonata with these 
superscriptions.... This circumstance shows again that 
Beethoven frequently put a poetic idea at the bottom of his 
works, if he did not always do so. 

The only new work suitable for a grand concert which 
Beethoven now had, was the chorus; “Ihr weisen Grunder.” 
Over the title of the manuscript is written in pencil by him: 
“About this time the Overture in C.” This work he had now 
in hand; also a vocal composition of considerable length. 
The author of the text, whoever he was, must have 
profoundly studied and heartily adopted the principles of 
composition as set forth by Martinus Scriblerus in his 
“Treatise on Bathos, or the Art of Sinking in Poetry”: for 
anything more stilted in style, yet more absurdly prosaic, 
with nowhere a spark of poetic fire to illuminate its dreary 
pages, is hardly conceivable. It begins something like this: 

Nach Frankreichs unheilvollem Sturz, die Gottverlassene 
Erhob sich auf den blutigen Trümmern, ein düster 
Schreckensbild, Gigantisch hoch empor, die Geieraugen 
weithin nach Raube drehend, Mit starker Hand schwingend 
die eherne Sklavengeissel! «Wer ist mir gleich?» erscholl 
mit Macht des Frevlers Stimme, «Mein fester Sitz ist 
Frankreich; Italien meiner Stirne Schmuck; Meiner Füsse 
Schemel Hispania; nun, Deutschland, du bist mein; 
Vertilgen will ich Albion vom Grund: zum Knecht soll mir 
Moskwa dienen.» 


Und furchtbar zog der Riese aus, Brach ein ins deutsche 
Kaiserhaus, Griff frevelnd nach Hispaniens Land, Verheerte 
schwer der Moskwa Strand, Und an der Po und an der 
Spree Erschall der Volker lautes Weh. 

(And so forth, ad nauseam.) 

Alois Weissenbach’s Enthusiasm 

Neither the Overture nor the Cantata was finished, when 
the arrival at Vienna of the King of Wurtemberg on the 22d 
of September, of the King of Denmark on the 23d and the 
announcement of the coming of the Russian Emperor with 
the King of Prussia on Sunday the 25th, brought Beethoven 
back to the city. Owing to the failure of Lobkowitz, the 
Court theatres had passed under the management of Palffy. 
If there be any truth whatever in his alleged hostility to 
Beethoven, it is not a little remarkable that the first grand 
opera performed in the presence of the monarchs — 
Monday the 26th — was “Fidelio.” One of the audience on 
that evening, in a published account of his “Journey to the 
Congress,” records: “To-day I went to the Court Theatre 
and was carried to heaven — the opera ‘Fidelio’ by L. v. 
Beethoven was given.” Then follow some fifteen pages of 
enthusiastic eulogy. That auditor was Alois Weissenbach, R. 
I. Councillor, Professor of Surgery and Head Surgeon of the 
St. John’s Hospital in Salzburg, where after sixteen years’ 
service in the Austrian armies he had settled, devoting his 
leisure to poetry and the drama. His tragedy “Der 
Brautkranz” in iambics, five acts, was produced January 14, 
1809, at the Kärnthnerthor-Iheater. Whether his 
“Barmeciden” and “Glaube und Liebe” were also brought 


out in Vienna we have no means of deciding. At all events, 
he was a man of high reputation. Of him Franz Graeffer 
writes: 

That Weissenbach was a passionate admirer of 
Beethoven’s is a matter of course; their natures were akin, 
even physically, for the Tyrolean was just as hard of 
hearing. Both were manly, straightforward, liberal, upright 
figures. Weissenbach comes to Vienna in 1814, and 
“Fidelio” is performed. An indescribable longing seizes him 
to make the personal acquaintance of the author of the 
immortal work. When he reaches his lodgings a card of 
invitation from Beethoven lies on his table. Beethoven had 
been there himself. What a mysterious, magnetic play of 
congenial spirits! The next day he received kiss and 
handgrasp. Afterward it was possible often to sit at table 
with them in the rooms on the ground floor of the Roman 
Emperor. But it was pitiful to hear them shout at each 
other. It was therefore not possible thoroughly to enjoy 
them. Strangely enough in a little room, as also in the inn 
Zur Rose in the Wollzeile, Weissenbach heard much better, 
and conversed more freely and animatedly. Otherwise the 
most prolific, amiable, lively of social companions. A 
blooming man, aging, always neatly and elegantly clad. 
How learned he was as a physician will not be forgotten. 

Weissenbach himself writes: 

Completely filled with the gloriousness of the creative 
genius of this music, I went from the theatre home with the 
firm resolve not to leave Vienna without having made the 
personal acquaintance of so admirable a man; and 


strangely enough! when I reached my lodgings I found 
Beethoven’s visiting card upon my table with a cordial 
invitation to breakfast with him in the morning. And I drank 
coffee with him and received his handgrasp and kiss. Yes, 
mine is the proud privilege of proclaiming publicly, 
Beethoven honored me with the confidence of his heart. I 
do not know if these pages will ever fall into his hands: if he 
learns that they mention his name either in praise or blame 
he will indeed (I know him and know his strong self- 
reliance) not read them at all; herein, too, he maintains his 
independence, he whose cradle and throne the Lord 
established away from this earth.... Beethoven’s body has a 
strength and rudeness which is seldom the blessing of 
chosen spirits. He is pictured in his countenance. If Gall, 
the phrenologist, has correctly located the mind, the 
musical genius of Beethoven is manifest in the formation of 
his head. The sturdiness of his body, however, is in his flesh 
and bones only; his nervous system is irritable in the 
highest degree and even unhealthy. How it has often pained 
me to observe that in this organism the harmony of the 
mind was so easily put out of tune. He once went through a 
terrible typhus and from that time dates the decay of his 
nervous system and probably also his melancholy loss of 
hearing. Often and long have I spoken with him on this 
subject; it is a greater misfortune for him than for the 
world. It is significant that before that illness his hearing 
was unsurpassably keen and delicate, and that even now he 
is painfully sensible to discordant sounds; perhaps because 
he is himself euphony.... His character is in complete 


agreement with the glory of his talent. Never in my life 
have I met a more childlike nature paired with so powerful 
and defiant a will; if heaven had bestowed nothing upon 
him but his heart, this alone would have made him one of 
those in whose presence many would be obliged to stand 
up and do obeisance. Most intimately does that heart cling 
to everything good and beautiful by a natural impulse 
which surpasses all education by far.... There is nothing in 
the world, no earthly greatness, nor wealth, nor rank, nor 
state can bribe it; here I could speak of instances in which I 
was a witness. 

Remarks follow upon Beethoven’s ignorance of the value 
of money, of the absolute purity of his morals (which, 
unfortunately, is not true) and of the irregularity of his life. 
“This irregularity reaches its climax in his periods of 
productiveness. Then he is frequently absent days at a time 
without any one knowing whither he is gone.” [?] 

We know no reason to suppose that Beethoven received 
Weissenbach’s poem before the interview with him; but, on 
the contrary, think the citations above preclude such a 
hypothesis. Moreover, the composer’s anxiety to have an 
interview at the earliest possible moment arose far more 
probably from a hint or the hope, that he might obtain a 
text better than the one in hand, than from any desire to 
discuss one already received. What is certain is this: 
Beethoven did obtain from Weissenbach the poem “Der 
glorreiche Augenblick,” and cast the other aside unfinished 
— as it remains to this day. 


First, Beethoven had to complete his overture, the 
Supposed scope and design of which may occupy us a 
moment. 


Europe After the Vienna Congress 

Scott said, that when he wrote “Waverly, or "Tis Sixty 
Years Since,” it had already become impossible for the 
people of England and Scotland, in their greatly changed 
and improved condition, to form any correct conception of 
the state of public feeling in those kingdoms in 1745, when 
the Pretender made that last effort against the House of 
Brunswick which is the subject of “Waverly,” and the defeat 
of which is commemorated by Handel in “Judas 
Maccabeeus.” It is equally difficult for us to conceive 
adequately the sensations caused by the downfall of 
Napoleon at the time of which we are writing. 

When monarchs play chess with armies, “check to the 
king” means the shock of contending foes and all the 
horrors of war; but in perusing the history of Bonaparte’s 
Campaigns, we become so interested in the “game” as to 
forget the attendant ruin, devastation and destruction, the 
blood, carnage and death, that made all central Europe for 
twenty long years one vast charnel-house. But only in 
proportion as the imagination is able to form a vivid picture 
of the horrors of those years, can it conceive that 
inexpressible sense of relief, the universal joy and jubilee, 
which outside of France pervaded all classes of society, 
from prince to peasant, at the fall of the usurper, conqueror 
and tyrant. And this not more because of that event, than 
because of the all-prevailing trust, that men’s rights, 
political and religious — now doubly theirs by nature and 
by purchase at such infinite cost — would be gladly and 
gratefully accorded to them. For sovereign and subject had 


shared danger and suffering and every evil fortune 
together, and been brought into new and kindlier relations 
by common calamities; thus the sentiment of loyalty — the 
affectionate veneration of subject for sovereign — had been 
developed to a degree wholly unprecedented. Nothing 
presaged or foreboded the near advent and thirty years’ 
sway of Metternichism. No one dreamed, that within six 
years the “rulers” at this moment “of happy states” would 
solemnly declare, “all popular and constitutional rights to 
be holden no otherwise than as grants and indulgences 
from crowned heads”; that they would snuff treason in 
every effort of the people to hold princes to their pledged 
words; and that their vigilance would effectually prevent 
the access of any Leonore to the Pellicos, Liebers and 
Reuters languishing for such treasons in their state prisons. 
At that time all this was hidden in the future; the very 
intoxication of joy and extravagant loyalty then ruled the 
hour. It was, as we believe, to give these sentiments 
musical expression, that Beethoven now took up and 
wrought out certain themes and motives, noted by him five 
years before in connection with the memorandum: “Freude 
schoner Gotterfunken Tochter — Ouverture ausarbeiten.” 
The poetic idea of the work was not essentially changed — 
the joy of liberated Europe simply taking the place of the 
joy of Schiller’s poem. But the composer’s particular 
purpose was to produce it as the graceful homage of a loyal 
subject on the Emperor’s name-day. How else can the 
autograph inscription upon the original manuscript be 
understood: “Overture by L. v. Beethoven, on the first of 


Wine-month, 1814 — Evening to the name-day of our 
Emperor”? In the arts, as in literature, there is no 
necessary connection between that which gives rise to the 
ideas of a work, and the occasion of its composition; the 
occasion of this overture was clearly the name-day festival 
of Emperor Franz; why then may it not in the future, as in 
the past, be known as the “Namensfeier” Overture? 
Assuming the “first of the Wine-month” (October 1) to 
date the completion of the work, there remained three days 
for copying and rehearsal. The theatre had been closed on 
the 29th and 30th of September, to prepare for a grand 
festival production of Spontini’s “La Vestale” on Saturday 
evening, October 1st; but for the evening of the name-day, 
Tuesday the 4th, “Fidelio” (its 15th performance) was 
selected. It was obviously the intention of Beethoven to do 
homage to Emperor Franz, by producing his new overture 
as a prelude on this occasion. What, then, prevented? 
Seyfried answers this question. He writes: “For this year’s 
celebration of the name-day of His Majesty, the Emperor, 
Kotzebue’s allegorical festival play ‘Die hundertjahrigen 
Eichen’ had been ordered. Now, as generally happens, this 
decision was reached so late that I, as the composer, was 
allowed only three days, and two more for studying and 
rehearsing all the choruses, dances, marches, groupings, 
etc.” This festival play was on the 3d and rendered the 
necessary rehearsals of Beethoven’s overture impossible. 
“Fidelio” was sung the sixteenth time on the Qth. 
Tomaschek, one of the auditors on that evening, gave to the 
public in 1846 notes of the impression made upon him, in a 


criticism which, by its harshness, forms a curious contrast 
to Weissenbach’s eulogy. Having exhausted that topic, 
however, Tomaschek describes his meetings in an account 
which has a peculiar interest not only because, though 
general descriptions of Beethoven’s style of conversation 
are numerous, attempts to report him in detail are very 
rare. The description is also valuable because of its vivid 
display of Beethoven’s manner of judging his 
contemporaries, which was so offensive to them and begat 
their lasting enmity. A dramatic poem, “Moses,” words by 
Klingemann, music (overture, choruses and marches) by 
von Seyfried, was to be given on the evening of 
Tomaschek’s first call. Tomaschek says he has no desire “to 
hear music of this kind” and the dialogue proceeds as 
follows: 

Beethoven’s Opinion of Meyerbeer 

B. — My God! There must also be such composers, 
otherwise what would the vulgar crowd do? 

T. — I am told that there is a young foreign artist here 
who is said to be an extraordinary pianoforte player. 

B. — Yes, I, too, have heard of him, but have not heard 
him. My God! let him stay here only a quarter of a year and 
we shall hear what the Viennese think of his playing. I 
know how everything new pleases here. 

T. — You have probably never met him? 

B. — I got acquainted with him at the performance of my 
Battle, on which occasion a number of local composers 
played some instrument. The big drum fell to the lot of that 
young man. Ha! ha! ha! — I was not at all satisfied with 


him; he struck the drum badly and was always behind- 
hand, so that I had to give him a good dressing-down. Ha! 
Ha! Ha! — That may have angered him. There is nothing in 
him; he hasn’t the courage to hit a blow at the right time. 

Before Tomaschek visited Beethoven again, Meyerbeer’s 
opera “Die beiden Caliphen” had been produced at the 
Karnthnerthor Theatre. Tomaschek comes to take his 
farewell. Beethoven is in the midst of preparations for his 
concert and insists upon giving him a ticket. Then the 
conversation goes on: 

T. — Were you at — — ‘s opera? 

B. — No; it is said to have turned out very badly. I 
thought of you; you hit it when you said you expected little 
from his compositions. I talked with the opera singers, and 
that night after the production of the opera at the wine- 
house where they generally gather, I said to them frankly: 
You have distinguished yourselves again! — what piece of 
folly have you been guilty of again? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves not to know better, nor to be able to 
judge better, to have made such a noise about this opera! I 
Should like to talk to you about it, but you do not 
understand me. 

T. — I was at the opera; it began with hallelujah and 
ended with requiem. 

B. — Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! It’s the same with his playing. I 
am often asked if I have heard him — I say no; but from the 
opinions of my acquaintances who are capable of judging 
such things I could tell that he has agility indeed, but 
otherwise is a very superficial person. 


T. — I heard that before he went away he played at Herrn 
— — ‘s and pleased much less. 

B. — Ha, ha, ha, ha! What did I tell you? — I understand 
that. Let him settle down here for half a year and then let 
us hear what will be said of his playing. All this signifies 
nothing. It has always been known that the greatest 
pianoforte players were also the greatest composers; but 
how did they play? Not like the pianists of to-day, who 
prance up and down the keyboard with passages which 
they have practised — putsch, putsch, putsch; — what does 
that mean? Nothing! When true pianoforte virtuosi played 
it was always something homogeneous, an entity; if written 
down it would appear as a well thought-out work. That is 
pianoforte playing; the other thing is nothing! 


T. — I am also carrying away from here a very small 
opinion of — — ‘s knowledge. 

B. — As I have said, he knows nothing outside of singing. 

T. — I hear that —— is creating a great sensation here. 

B. — My God! he plays nicely, nicely — but aside from 
that he is a —— . He will never amount to anything. These 


people have their little coteries where they go often; there 
they are praised and praised and that’s the end of art! I tell 
you he will never amount to anything. I used to be too loud 
in my judgments and thereby made many enemies — now I 
criticize nobody and, indeed, for the reason that I do not 
want to injure anybody, and at the last I say to myself: if 
there is any good in it it will survive in spite of all attacks 
and envy; if it is not solid, not firm, it will fall to pieces, no 
matter how it is bolstered up. 


Of some minor compositions belonging to this autumn, 
this is the story: The Prussian King’s Secretary, Friedrich 
Duncker, brought to Vienna, in the hope of producing it 
there, a tragedy, “Leonore Prohaska,” “which tells the story 
of a maiden who, disguised as a soldier, fought through the 
war of liberation.” For this Beethoven composed a soldiers’ 
chorus for men’s voices unaccompanied: “Wir hauen und 
sterben”; a romance with harp, 6/8, “Es bluht eine Blume”; 
and a melodrama with harmonica. It is also stated, that he 
instrumentated for orchestra the march in the Sonata, 
Opus 26, Duncker preferring this to a new marcia funebre. 
Dr. Sonnleithner had also a note from some quarter — 
discredited by him — that even an overture and entr’actes 
were written. Nothing of the kind is known to exist, and 
doubtless never did. “It is said the censor would not allow 
the piece” — it certainly never came to performance; and 
until its production was made sure, Beethoven would of 
course — even if he had the time — not have engaged in a 
work of such extent. 

Cantata: “Der glorreiche Augenblick” 

Beethoven had announced a grand concert for November 
20, in the large Ridotto Room, but advertisements in the 
“Wiener Zeitung” of the 18th postponed it till November 
22d, then till the 27th, and finally till the 29th. On 
November 30th, the newspaper reports: 

At noon of yesterday, Hr. Ludwig v. Beethoven gave all 
music-lovers an ecstatic pleasure. In the R. I. Ridotto Room 
he gave performance of his beautiful musical 
representation of Wellington’s Battle at Vittoria, preceded 


by the symphony which had been composed as a 
companion-piece. Between the two works an entirely new, 
etc., etc., cantata, Der glorreiche Augenblick. 

One would like to know what Beethoven said when he 
read this; for the symphony supposed by the writer to be 
composed as a companion-piece (Begleitung) to the 
“Wellington’s Victory” was the magnificent Seventh! 

The solo singers in the Cantata were Mme. Milder, Dem. 
Bondra, Hr. Wild and Hr. Forti, all of whom sang well, and 
the Milder wonderfully. “The two Empresses, the King of 
Prussia” and other royalties were present and “the great 
hall was crowded. Seated in the orchestra were to be seen 
the foremost virtuosi, who were in the habit of showing 
their respect for him and art by taking part in Beethoven’s 
Academies.” All the contemporary notices agree as to the 
enthusiastic reception of the Symphony and the Battle, and 
that the Cantata, notwithstanding the poverty of the text, 
was, on the whole, worthy of the composer’s reputation and 
contained some very fine numbers. The concert, with 
precisely the same programme, was repeated in the same 
hall on Friday, December 2d, for Beethoven’s benefit — 
nearly half the seats being empty! And again in the evening 
of the 25th for the benefit of the St. Mark’s Hospital, when, 
of course, a large audience was present. Thus the Cantata 
was given three times in four weeks, and probably Spohr, 
who was still in Vienna, played in the orchestra; yet he 
gravely asserts in his autobiography that “the work was not 
performed at that time.” 


The proposed third concert for Beethoven’s benefit was 
abandoned and there is no clue to the “new things in hand” 
for it, which Beethoven mentioned in a letter to Archduke 
Rudolph, unless possibly the “Meeresstille und gluckliche 
Fahrt” may have been begun for the occasion. The most 
remarkable and gratifying thing in the letter, however, is to 
find Beethoven once more speaking of “pleasures and joy” 
— whence arising, we learn from Schindler. True, he does 
not, nor cannot yet, speak from personal observation; but 
his well-known relations to the composer began while the 
memories of these days were still fresh; and what he 
records is derived from Beethoven himself for the most 
part, though, as usual, he has inserted a statement or two, 
honestly made, but not the less incorrect on that account. 
But first, a paragraph from an article by Schindler in 
Raumer’s “Hist. Taschenbuch,” published in 1863: 

The röle which Rasoumowsky played in Vienna at this 
time was one of unparalleled brilliancy. From the first 
weeks of the Congress his house was full. Thus Gentz notes 
under date Sept. 18: “Visited Rasoumowsky; there 
innumerable visitors, among others Lord and Lady 
Castlereagh, Count Münster, Count Westphalen, Mr. Coke, 
the Marquis de Saint-Marsan, Count Castellafu, all the 
Prussians, etc.” But as balls soon became the order of the 
day and Count Stackelberg had given his on October 20, 
1814, when the Czar and Czarina of Russia, the King of 
Prussia and other grandees of all kinds appeared, he also 
planned one for December 6, and Gentz, who permitted 
himself the magical vision for only a moment and had to 


work that night till two o’clock on his dispatches, assures 
us that this feast was the most beautiful of all that he had 
attended since the arrival of the French monarch. It was 
only overshadowed by that which Czar Alexander gave in 
the same palace, which he borrowed for the occasion from 
his princely subject. 

Honors Received at the Vienna Congress 

Turn we to Schindler: 

The end of the second period (in Beethoven’s life) 
showed us the composer on a plane of celebrity which may 
fairly be described as one of the loftiest ever reached by a 
musician in the course of his artistic strivings. Let us not 
forget that it was the fruit of twenty years of tireless 
endeavor. The great moment in the history of the world 
with which this celebration of his fame was synchronous 
could not fail to give the incident a brilliancy unparalleled 
in the history of music. The apparent extravagance of the 
statement is pardonable when we add that nearly all the 
rulers of Europe who met at the Vienna Congress placed 
their seals on our master’s certificate of fame. 

As Rasoumowsky was not elevated to the rank of Prince 
until June 3rd, 1815, Schindler, in his next sentences, is all 
wrong in making that incident “the cause of festivities of a 
most extraordinary character to which Beethoven was 
always invited.” 

There (Schindler continues) he was the object of general 
attention on the part of all the foreigners; for it is the 
quality of creative genius combined with a certain heroism, 
to attract the attention of all noble natures. Shall we not 


call it heroism, when we see the composer fighting against 
prejudices of all kinds, traditional notions in respect of his 
art, envy, jealousy and malice on the part of the mass of 
musicians, and besides this against the sense most 
necessary to him in the practice of his art, and yet winning 
the exalted position which he occupies? No wonder that all 
strove to do him homage. He was presented by Prince 
[Count] Rasoumowsky to the assembled monarchs, who 
made known their respect for him in the most flattering 
terms. The Empress of Russia tried in particular to be 
complimentary to him. The introduction took place in the 
rooms of Archduke Rudolph, in which he was also greeted 
by other exalted personages. It would seem as if the 
Archduke was desirous always to take part in the 
celebration of his great teacher’s triumph by inviting the 
distinguished foreigners to meet Beethoven. It was not 
without emotion that the great master recalled those days 
in the Imperial castle and the palace of the Russian Prince; 
and once he told with a certain pride how he had suffered 
the crowned heads to pay court to him and had always 
borne himself with an air of distinction. 

There is reason to believe that these receptions in the 
apartments of the Archduke did not begin until those at 
Rasoumowsky’s had come to their disastrous end. Huge as 
the palace was, it lacked space for the crowds invited 
thither to the Czar’s festivities. A large temporary structure 
of wood was therefore added on the side next the garden, 
in which, on the evening of December 30th, a table for 700 
guests was spread. Between five and six o’clock of the 


morning of the 31st, this was discovered to be on fire — 
probably owing to a defective flue — the conflagration 
extending to the main building and lasting until noon. 
Within the space of a few hours several rooms in this 
gorgeous establishment, on which for 20 years its creator 
had expended everything that splendor, artistic knowledge 
and liberality could offer, were prey of the raging flames. 
Among them were the precious library and the inestimable 
Canova room completely filled with sculptures by this 
master, which were demolished by the falling of the ceiling. 
The loss was incalculable. To rebuild the palace out of his 
own means was not to be thought of; but Alexander lost no 
time in offering his assistance and in sending Prince 
Wolkonski to him to learn how much money would be 
required to defray the principal cost. The Count estimated 
it at 400,000 silver rubels, which sum he requested as a 
loan, and received on January 24, 1815. But the sum was 
far from enough, and in order to obtain further loans, 
ownership of the splendid building had to be sacrificed. 
And thus Rasoumowsky also passes out of our history. — 
Among the visitors to Vienna at the time of the Congress 
was Varnhagen von Ense, who had gone into the diplomatic 
service; he came in the company of the Prussian Chancellor 
von Hardenburg. His attitude toward Beethoven had cooled 
— probably because of Oliva’s complaints touching 
Beethoven’s behavior towards him. His brief report of his 
meeting with the composer derives some interest from its 
allusion to Prince Radziwill, to whom Beethoven dedicated 
the Overture, O (which was not published until 1825). The 


report (printed in Varnhagen’s “Denkwurdigkeiten,” Vol. III, 
p-15) is as follows: 

Musical treats were offered on all hands, concerts, the 
church, opera, salon, virtuosi and amateurs all gave of their 
best. Prince Anton Radziwill, who was already far advanced 
in his composition of Goethe’s “Faust” and here gave free 
rein to his musical inclinations, was the cause of my again 
looking up my sturdy Beethoven, who, however, since I saw 
him last had grown more deaf and unsociable, and was not 
to be persuaded to gratify our wishes. He was particularly 
averse to our notables and gave expression to his 
repugnance with angry violence. When reminded that the 
Prince was the brother-in-law of Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia, whose early death he had so deeply deplored and 
whose compositions he esteemed highly, he yielded a trifle 
and agreed to the visit. But it is not likely that a more 
intimate acquaintance followed. I also refrained from 
taking the uncouth artist to Rahel, for society rendered him 
obstreperous and nothing could be done with him alone, 
nothing could be done unless he was disposed to play. 
Besides, though famous and honored, he was not yet on 
that pinnacle of recognition which he has since attained. 

Compositions and Publications of 1814 

The compositions of the year 1814 were these: 

I. Vocal Trio: “Tremate, empj, tremate.” Practically 
composed in 1801-02, but not known to have been 
completed and written out for performance and publication 
until “something for Milder” was needed in the concert of 
February 27th. 


II. “Germania’s Wiedergeburt”; chorus in Treitschke’s 
“Gute Nachricht.” 

III. “Fidelio”; revised and altered. 

IV. “Un lieto Brindisi”; cantata campestre, four voices. 


V. Elegiac Song: “Sanft wie du lebtest,” four voices and 
strings. 

VI. Chorus: “Ihr weisen Gründer.” 

VII. Sonata for Pianoforte, E minor, O. 

VIII. Overture in C, O. 

IX. Cantata: “Der glorreiche Augenblick.” 

X. Three vocal pieces and march (orchestration of the 
march in the Sonata, O), for Duncker’s tragedy “Leonore 
Prohaska.” 

XI. Canon: “Kurz ist der Schmerz”; second form as 
written in Spohr’s Album “on March 3d, 1815.” 

XII. Song: “Des Kriegers Abschied.” 

XIII. Song: “Merkenstein,” O; “On December 22d, 1814.” 

XIV. “Abschiedsgesang”; for two tenors and bass (“Die 
Stunde schlägt”). Note on the publication in the 
“Completed Works, etc.”: “Beethoven wrote this terzetto at 
the request of Magistrate Mathias Tuscher for the farewell 
party of Dr. Leop. Weiss before his removal to the city of 
Steyer.” Beethoven inscribed it: “From Beethoven, so that 
he may no longer be touched up.” (Um nicht weiter 
tuschiert zu werden. The pun on the Magistrate’s name is 
lost in the translation. Tuschiren means to touch up with 
India ink.) 

The publications of the year: 


I. Irish Airs, Vol. I, complete, published by Thomson. 

II. Chorus: “Germania’s Wiedergeburt”; published in 
June. 

III. Song: “An die Geliebte,” by J. L. Stoll; published as a 
supplement to the “Friedensblatter,” July 12. 

IV. Six Allemandes for Pianoforte and Violin, advertised 
by Ludwig Maisch on July 30. (The author lacks means and 
opportunity to determine the authenticity of these dances. 
It is, however, hardly probable that a Viennese publisher 
would venture at that time to use Beethoven’s name thus 
without authority.) 

V. “Fidelio”; Pianoforte arrangement by I. Moscheles. 
Published by Artaria and Co., in August. 


Chapter XV 


The Year 1815 — New Opera Projects — Beethoven Before Crowned Heads — 
End of the Kinsky Trouble — Death of Karl van Beethoven — The Nephew — 
Dealings with England. 


Beethoven might well have adopted Kotzebue’s title: “The 
most Remarkable Year of my Life” and written his own 
history for 1814, in glowing and triumphant language; but 
now the theme modulates into a soberer key. “Then there is 
the matter of a new opera,” says a letter to the Archduke 
early in December. The “Sammler” of the 17th explains the 
allusion: “It is with great pleasure that we inform the 
music-loving public that Herr van Beethoven has 
contracted to compose an opera. The poem is by Herrn 
Treitschke and bears the title: ‘Romulus and Remus.’” The 
notice was based upon this note to Treitschke: 

I will compose Romulus and shall begin in a few days, I 
will come to you in person, first once then several times so 
that we may discuss the whole matter with each other. 

Now here was a promising operatic project; but before 
six weeks had passed came the “Allg. Mus. Zeitung” 
bringing Johann Fuss’s musical “Review of the month of 
December,” wherein among the items of Vienna news was a 
notice that “Hr. Fuss had composed an opera in three acts 
entitled ‘Romulus and Remus’ for the Theater-an-der- 
Wien”! And this was so; portions of it were afterwards sung 
by a musical society of which Dr. L. Sonnleithner was a 
member, and in Pressburg it was put upon the stage at a 
later date; — but it never came to performance in the 


theatres of Vienna, perhaps in consequence of measures 
adopted after the following letter to Treitschke: 

I thought I could expedite the matter by sending Hrn. v. 
Schreyvogel a copy of this letter — but no. 

You see this Fuss can attack me in all the newspapers, 
unless I can produce some written evidence against him, or 
you — or the director of the theatre undertake to make a 
settlement with him. On the other hand the business of my 
contract for the opera is not concluded. 

I beg of you to write me an answer especially as regards 
Fuss’s letter; the matter would be easily decided in the 
court of art, but this is not the case, which, much as we 
should like to, we must consider. 

The matter was so arranged with Fuss as to leave the 
text in Beethoven’s hands; but how, and on what terms, is 
not known. 

A Polonaise for the Empress of Russia 

Among the sketches to “Der glorreiche Augenblick” 
appears the theme of the Polonaise for Pianoforte, O, the 
story of which is as follows: In a conversation with 
Beethoven one day, in the time of the Congress, Bertolini 
suggested to him that, as polonaises were then so much in 
vogue, he should compose one and dedicate it to the 
Empress of Russia; for, perhaps, thereby he might also 
obtain some acknowledgment from Emperor Alexander for 
the dedication to him of the Violin Sonatas, O, — for none 
had ever been made. As usual, Beethoven at first scorned 
dictation, but at length thought better of the proposal, sat 
down to the pianoforte, improvised various themes and 


requested Bertolini to choose one; which he did. When it 
was completed, they waited upon Walkonski, to seek 
through him permission to make the proposed dedication, 
which was granted. At the appointed time Beethoven was 
admitted to an audience with the Empress and presented 
the Polonaise, for which he received a present of 50 ducats. 
On this occasion he was asked, if he had ever received 
anything from the Czar? As he had not, a hundred ducats 
was added for the Sonatas. 

It was about this time (precisely when the painter could 
not remember when speaking of it in 1861), that Beethoven 
sat again to his friend Mahler, who wished to add his 
portrait to his gallery of musicians. This was the picture 
which, after the death of the artist, was purchased by Prof. 
Karajan. Another portrait of Beethoven was painted by 
Mahler for Gleichenstein. On the 25th of January, a grand 
festival took place in the Burg on the occasion of the 
Russian Empress’s birthday, which in part consisted of a 
concert in the Rittersaal. The last piece on the programme 
was the canon in “Fidelio”: “Mir ist so wunderbar,” and by 
a whimsical stroke of fortune Beethoven himself appeared, 
and, to the audience of emperors and empresses, kings and 
queens, with their ministers and retinues, played for the 
last time in public! Wild, who dates the concert a month too 
soon, gives an account of it in which, after telling of his 
own success with “Adelaide,” he says: 

It would be as untruthful as absurd were I to deny that 
my vanity was flattered by the distinction which the 
gathered celebrities bestowed upon me; but this 


performance of “Adelaide” had one result which was 
infinitely more gratifying to my artistic nature; it was the 
cause of my coming into closer contact with the greatest 
musical genius of all time, Beethoven. The master, rejoiced 
at my choice of his song, hunted me up and offered to 
accompany me. Satisfied with my singing he told me that 
he would orchestrate the song. He did not do this, but 
wrote for me the cantata “An die Hoffnung” (words by 
Tiedge) with pianoforte accompaniment, which, he playing 
for me, I sang at a matinée before a select audience. 

By far the most important event in Beethoven's history 
during these months, was the final settlement, by 
compromise, of the annuity affair with the Kinsky heirs, on 
the 18th of January. So soon as the legal formalities could 
be ended and communicated to Beethoven, he issued in 
autograph a power of attorney to Baron Josef von 
Pasqualati in Prague to collect the money due, and act for 
him in all things necessary. On March 26th, Pasqualati 
acknowledged the receipt of 2479 florins W. W. as payment 
on the annuity in full up to the end of March, 1815. In this 
instance “W. W.” (Wiener Währung) meant notes of 
redemption, since the bank-notes had been retired from 
circulation in 1812. The compromise decree arrived at 
through the ministration of Dr. Kanka fixed the original 
annuity of 1800 florins at 1200 florins, beginning on 
November 3d, 1812. There was therefore due to Beethoven, 
for from November 3d to the end of March, 1815, 2890 
florins, from which was deducted 411 florins, as the 
equivalent of the 60 ducats paid to Beethoven by Prince 


Kinsky in October, 1812, leaving 2479 florins as aforesaid. 
The decision in the case with Lobkowitz also soon followed. 
According to the judgment of the Court, entered on April 
19, 1815, the future annual payments were fixed at 700 
florins (the equivalent of 280 fl. conventional coin, silver), 
and the 2508 fl. arrears were ordered paid in notes of 
redemption within two months. Payments were made 
accordingly and (as Dr. v. Kochel reported in a private note 
to the author), from 1811 up to his death, Beethoven 
received on the annuity contract the following sums every 
year: 


From Archduke Rudolph 1500 fl. 


From Prince Kinsky 1200 
From Prince Lobkowitz 700 
Total 3400 fl. 


This sum, 3400 fl. in notes of redemption, was the 
equivalent of 1360 fl. Con. M., silver, or 952 Prussian 
thalers. 

Lobkowitz’s Generous and Honorable Conduct 

Notwithstanding that Prince Lobkowitz’s financial affairs 
had been satisfactorily ordered, his return to Vienna was 
delayed until the Spring of 1815, one reason being that (as 
he states in a letter to Archduke Rudolph, dated Prague, 
December 29, 1814) an opinion prevailed in the Austrian 
capital that his presence would be “unseemly.” In this letter 


he gives expression to his feelings toward Beethoven as 
follows: 

Although I have reason to be anything but satisfied with 
the behavior of Beethoven toward me, I am nevertheless 
rejoiced, as a passionate lover of music, that his assuredly 
great works are beginning to be appreciated. I heard 
“Fidelio” here and barring the book, I was extraordinarily 
pleased with the music, except the two finales, which I do 
not like very much. I think the music extremely effective 
and worthy of the man who composed it. 

Is this not nobly said? 

Consider these facts: Lobkowitz was now deprived of the 
control of his revenues; those revenues, in so far as they 
were based upon contracts, were subject to the Finanz- 
Patent of 1811; the curators of his estates were also bound 
by it; and the General Court (Landrecht) had no power 
arbitrarily to set it aside. What that tribunal could and did 
do was, by its assent and decree, to give binding force to 
such agreement between the parties in principal, as had 
obtained the sanction of the curators, with, probably, the 
consent of the principal creditors of the Prince. It follows 
then that the concession of Beethoven’s full demand of 700 
fl. in notes of redemption could have been obtained only 
through the good will and active intervention of Lobkowitz 
himself, using his personal influence with the other parties 
concerned. Schindler incidentally confirms this. 

Will the reader here pause a moment and think what 
impression the aspersions on Lobkowitz’s character in 
Beethoven’s letters have left upon his mind? Have they not 


begotten a prejudice so strengthened by “damnable 
iteration” that it is now hardly possible to overcome it, and 
believe it unfounded? Lobkowitz, young, generous to 
prodigality, rendered careless by the very magnitude of his 
possessions, had, in the lapse of some twenty years, so 
squandered his enormous resources, as to fall into 
temporary embarrassments, which threw the responsibility 
of meeting his pecuniary engagements upon others, who 
were bound by the nature of their office to pay none but 
strictly legal claims. Thus Beethoven became a loser in part 
of what was originally no debt, but a gift — or rather would 
have been so, but for the interference of Lobkowitz. 

We have here another warning of the great caution to be 
exercised when using private correspondence for purposes 
of biography. In writing of Beethoven this is especially 
necessary, because so large a proportion of it consists of 
confidential notes and communications containing the 
ebullitions of splenetic moments, and not seldom hasty 
charges and mistaken accusations, such as he gladly 
withdrew on learning the truth. To accept all this without 
question is preposterous; to use it as authentic historic 
matter without scrupulous examination, is to do great 
injustice to the dead. 

The proof is ample, that Beethoven was already fully 
convinced of the entire innocence of both Prince Kinsky 
and Prince Lobkowitz of all desire to escape any really just 
demands upon them: yet, probably, until the greater part of 
our present Beethoven literature has sunk into oblivion, the 
memory of those noble and generous personages will be 


made to suffer on the authority of Beethoven’s hasty 
expressions. 

A letter written in English, probably by his friend Haring, 
who had been much in England, and signed by Beethoven, 
marks the progress of his business with Thomson: 

Address. 

Mr. George Thomson, merchant in the musical line. 

Edingbourgh, Scottland. 

Sir, 

Many concerns have prevented my answers to your 
favors, to which I reply only in part. All your songs with the 
exception of a few are ready to be forwarded. I mean those 
to which I was to write the accompaniments, for with 
respect to the 6 Canzonettes, which I am to compose I own 
that the honorary you offered is totally inadequate. 
Circumstances here are much altered and taxes have been 
so much raised after the English fashion that my share for 
1814 was near 60fs. besides an original good air, — and 
what you also wish — an Overture, are perhaps the most 
difficult undertakings in musical compositions. I therefore 
beg to state that my honorary for 6 songs or airs must be 
35£ or seventy impl. Ducats — and for an Overture 20£ or 
50 impl. Ducats. You will please to assign the payment here 
as usual, and you may depend that I shall do you justice. No 
artiste of talent and merit will find my pretentions 
extravagant. 

Concerning the overture you will please to indicate in 
your reply whether you wish to have it composed for an 
easy or more difficult execution. I expect your immediate 


answer having several orders to attend, and I shall in a 
little time write more copiously in reply to your favors 
already received. I beg you to thank the author for the very 
ingenious and flattering verses, which obtained by your 
means. Allow me to subscribe myself 


Sir, 
your very obedt. & humble servt. 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Vienna, Feb. 7 [?], 1815. 

“The Mount of Olives” in London 

This naturally turns our attention to Beethoven’s English 
affairs. “Christus am Olberg” (“The Mount of Olives,” as the 
oratorio is called in England and America) had been given 
for the first time in England on February 25, 1814, by Sir 
George Smart, who in 1861, in conversation with the 
author at his house (the one in which Weber died), related 
the circumstances of this production and of “Wellington’s 
Victory,” which was a consequence of the success of the 
oratorio, substantially as follows: 

In the winter of 1812-1813, Smart undertook the Lenten 
oratorio season at Drury Lane Theatre, introducing at the 
first concert, January 30, 1813, Handel’s “Messiah” with 
Mozart’s additional accompaniments, but not noting this 
fact upon the programme. The audience was delighted with 
the new effects and Mozart’s name appeared on the next 
programme. During this season Smart heard the “Christus 
am Olberg” spoken of. Desiring to find some novelty the 
next season and Beethoven having already a great name, 


he offered £50 to anyone who would procure him the score 
of that work published by Breitkopf and Hartel — an 
exceedingly difficult thing to get at that time, when 
Napoleon had almost hermetically sealed the Continent 
against England. The next winter (1813-14) Jack Morris, 
keeper of a tavern or eating-house of the better sort, a man 
who had free entry behind the scenes of the theatre and 
was continually there, came to Smart and put the score of 
the oratorio into his hands, to his (Smart’s) great 
astonishment. 

“Well,” said Smart, “TIl give you the £50.” 

“No,” was the reply, “I’ll take only two guineas, for that’s 
what I paid for it.” 

“How did you get it?” asked Smart. 

“A friend of mine who is a King’s Messenger bought it for 
me in Leipsic.” 

The only acknowledgment that Morris would take, beside 
the two guineas, was that Smart should accept an invitation 
from him to be present at a pugilistic exhibition and at the 
supper afterwards. The score bears the date of reception, 
January 7, 1814. 

Now to bring it out. 


Samuel J. Arnold translated the text, putting all the 
characters into the third person, so as not to shock English 
feelings of reverence by producing Christ and the Apostles 
on the stage, and Smart adapted the translation to the 
music. It was rehearsed at his house (“in this room,” said 
he), and very ill received by amateurs present, who told 


Smart, he was mad to produce such a thing! On February 
25th, the first part of the programme of the “Oratorio,” a 
sacred concert, at Drury Lane Theatre, was selections from 
the “Messiah” in which Catalani sang; Part II, “The Mount 
of Olives,” solos by Mrs. Dickens, Mrs. Bland, Mr. Pyne and 
Mr. Bellamy; Part III, Musical selections. Parts I and II also 
closed with selections from “Paradise Lost” read by Miss 
Smith. The tenth, and last, performance was on May 28th. 
Subsequently, Kramer, master of the Prince Regent’s 
band, told Smart that the Prince had the score of a Battle 
Symphony by Beethoven, and he was welcome to the use of 
it, if he desired to produce it. Smart, encouraged by the 
success of the “Christus,” was delighted, notwithstanding 
the musicians called the work a piece of musical quackery. 
On examining it, Sir George saw that it would never do 
with his audience to end with the fugue on “God save the 
King,” and consulted with Ferdinand Ries as to what kind of 
close to make. Ries added to the score a short passage of 
modulation, which led from the fugue into the plain, simple 
tune. The work was copied, rehearsed, and produced on the 
10th of February, 1815, as Part II of a Drury Lane 
“Oratorio” — the word being used then for a sacred 
concert, like “Akademie” in Vienna for a secular one. As the 
orchestra ended Ries’ passage of modulation, the hymn was 
taken up and sung by the principal solo singers, and the full 
chorus. The audience used also to join in and make the old 
theatre ring again. The success was immense; it was 
performed several seasons, and Smart cleared £1000 by it. 


There is a sketchbook in the Mendelssohn collection, 
which shows in part what compositions employed 
Beethoven’s thoughts about this time. It contains sketches 
to marches; for a “Symphony in B minor”; a “Sonata ‘cello 
pastorale”; a chorus, “Meeresstille”; a song, “Merkenstein.” 
This confirms a statement of Czerny’s: “On ‘Merkenstein,’ 
Beethoven composed two little songs, both, I think, for 
almanacs.” The one published by Steiner and Co., however, 
does not appear to have come out in that manner. The date 
of these sketches is fixed by a memorandum of Beethoven’s 
on the seventh leaf, of Smart’s production in London of 
“Wellington’s Victory”: “In Drurylane Theatre on February 
10th, and repeated by general request on the 13th, ‘Wiener 
Zeitung’ of March 2d.” This led to inquiry, and Sir George 
Smart’s name, as leader of the Lenten concerts in London, 
became known to Beethoven, who engaged his friend 
Haring, who knew Smart intimately, to write the following 
English letter in his behalf: 

Compositions Offered to England 

To Sir George Smart, 

Great Portland St., London. 

My Dear Sir George: 

I see by the papers that you have brought forth in the 
theatre Beethoven’s battle and that it was received with 
considerable applause. I was very happy to find that your 
partiality to Mr. B’s compositions is not diminished and 
therefore I take the liberty in his name to thank you for the 
assistance you afforded in the performance of that 
uncommon piece of music. He has arranged it for the 


pianoforte, but having offered the original to his R. H. the 
Prince Regent, he durst not sell that arrangement to any 
Editor, until he knew the Prince’s pleasure, not only with 
respect to the dedication, but in general. Having waited so 
many months without receiving the least acknowledgment, 
he begged me to apply to you for advice. His idea is to 
dispose of this arrangement and of several other original 
compositions to an Editor in London — or perhaps to 
several united — if they would make a handsome offer — 
they would besides engage to let him know the day of the 
appearance for sale of the respective pieces, in order that 
the Editor here, may not publish one copy before the day to 
be mentioned. At the end of this letter follows the list of 
such compositions, with the price, which the Author 
expects. I am persuaded, Sir George, you will exert yourself 
to benefit this great genius. He talks continually of going to 
England, but I am afraid that his deafness, seemingly 
increasing, does not allow him the execution of this favorite 
idea. 

You are informed without doubt that his opera “Fidelio” 
has had the most brilliant success here, but the execution is 
so difficult, that it could not suit any of the English houses. 

I submit here his list with the prices. None of the 
following pieces has been published, but No. 2, 4 and 9 
have been performed with the greatest applause. 


1. Serious Quartett for 2 violins, 40 
tenor and bass guineas. 


2. Battle of Vittoria — Score 70 


3. Battle of Vittoria 
arranged for the 
pianoforte 


4. A Grand Symphony — Score 


5. A Grand Symphony 
arranged for the 
pianoforte 


6. A Symphony — Key F — 
Score 


7. ASymphony, 
arranged 


8. Grand Trio for the pianoforte, 


guineas. 


30 
guineas. 


70 
guineas. 


30 
guineas. 


40 
guineas. 


20 
guineas. 


40 


violin and violoncello guineas. 


each 
30 
guineas. 


9. Three Overtures for 
a full Orchestra 


10. The Three ca 


A t a 
rrangements guineas. 
11. A Grand Sonata for the 25 
pianoforte and violin guineas. 


The above is the produce of four years labor. 

Our friend Neate has not yet made his appearance here 
— nor is it at all known where he is roving about. We — I 
mean mostly amateurs — are now rehearsing Handel’s 
“Messiah” — I am to be leader of the 2d violins; there will 
be this time 144 violins — first and second altogether, and 
the singers and remainder in proportion. I have been so 
unfortunate, as not to receive a single line or answer from 
England since my stay in Vienna, which is near three 
months; this discourages me very much from writing, for I 
have dispatched immediately after my arrival several 
letters and have been continuing to send letters, but all in 
vain. Amongst those to whom I wrote about two months 
ago, is our friend Disi — pray if you meet him and his very 


respectable family [give them] my best regards. I have 
passed so many happy hours in his house, it would be 
highly ungrateful for me to forget such an amiable family. 

Beethoven happening to call on me just now, he wishes to 
address a few lines to you [which you will] find at the 
bottom of this.... My direction is “Monsieur Jean de Haring, 
No. 298 Kohlmarkt, Vienna.” 

Poor B. is very anxious to hear something of the English 
editors, as he hardly can keep those of this city from him, 
who tease him for his works. 

Haring now writes the following for Beethoven to sign: 

Give me leave to thank you for the trouble you have 
taken several times as I understand, in taking my works 
under your protection, by which I don’t doubt all justice has 
been done. I hope you will not find it indiscreet if I solicit 
you to answer Mr. Haring’s letter as soon as possible. I 
should feel myself highly flattered if you would express 
your wishes, that I may meet them, in which you will 
always find me ready, as an acknowledgment for the favors 
you have heaped upon my children. 


Yours gratefully, 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Vienna 16. March, 1815. 

And now I shall beg, my dear Sir George, not to take this 
long letter amiss and to believe that I am always with the 
greatest regard, 


Your most humble and obedient servant, 
John Haring. 


Vienna 19. March, 1815. 

The works enumerated in this letter, taking them in the 
same order, are O, 91, 92, 93, 97, 113, 115, 117 and 96. 
Haring was evidently ignorant that all of Beethoven’s new 
works were even then sold, except for England. Steiner had 
purchased them. The precise terms of the contract between 
the composer and this publisher are not known; for, 
although the transaction was too important to have been 
left to a mere parole agreement, no written instrument has 
been discovered. Jahn had no copy of any; and Nottebohm 
writes (November 19, 1875): “I was yesterday in the 
comptoir of Haslinger, but there nothing is to be found.” 
The earliest reference to the business yet discovered is a 
letter to Steiner, from which it is to be inferred that Karl 
van Beethoven was in some manner interested — perhaps 
as arranger, under his brother’s inspection, of the editions 
for pianoforte of the orchestral works: 

Vienna, February 1, 1815. 

Most Wellborn Lieutenant-General! 

I have received to-day your letter to my brother and am 
satisfied with it but must beg of you to pay also the cost of 
the pianoforte arrangements in addition, as I am obliged to 
pay for everything in the world and more dearly than 
others it would be a hardship for me; besides I don’t 
believe that you can complain about the honorarium of 250 
ducats — but neither do I want to complain, therefore 
arrange for the transcriptions yourself, but all must be 


revised by me and if necessary improved, I hope that you 
are satisfied with this. 

In addition to this you might give my brother the 
collected pianoforte works of Clementi, Mozart, Haidn, he 
needs them for his little son, do this my dearest Steiner, 
and be not stone, as stony as your name is — farewell 
excellent Lieutenant-General, I am always. 


Yours truly, 
General-in-Chief, 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Works Sold to Steiner 

The works purchased by Steiner are named in a list sent 
by Nottebohm with the letter above cited. It is the copy of 
an unsigned memorandum, evidently proceeding from 
Beethoven, which, except the omission of the works 
mentioned in the Haring letter, runs thus: 

Note 

Concerning the following original musical compositions, 
composed by the undersigned, and surrendered as property 
to the licensed art dealer H. S. A. Steiner. 


1st. Score of the opera Fidelio. 

2d. Score of the cantata Der glorreiche Augenblick. 
3d. Score of a quartet for 2 violins, viola and basso. 
Ath. Score of a grand Terzet to be sung with pianoforte 
arrangement. 

oth. Score of the Battle of Vittoria with pianoforte 
arrangement. 


6th. Pianoforte arrangement and score of a Symphony in F. 
7th. Pianoforte arrangement and score of a Symphony in A 
major. 

8th. Grand Trio for pianoforte, violin and basso in score. 
9th. Grand Sonata for pianoforte and violin in score. 

10th. Score of a Grand Overture in E-flat major. 

11th. Score of a Grand Overture in C major. 

12th. Score of a Grand Overture in G major. 

13th. 12 English songs with pianoforte accompaniment and 
German text. 


For all of these works which H. Steiner may use as his 
property in all places except England, I have been wholly 
recompensed. 

Vienna, April 29, 1815. 

Whatever may have been the proposed interest of Karl 
van Beethoven in the contract, his failing health soon 
prevented him from performing any labor under it. The 
correspondence with Steiner and Co. indicates that the task 
of arranging the orchestral works for the pianoforte was 
performed by Haslinger and Anton Diabelli, with occasional 
assistance from Carl Czerny, under Beethoven’s 
superintendence. 

Diabelli, born near Salzburg in 1781, had now been for 
some years one of the more prolific composers of light and 
pleasing music, and one of the best and most popular 
teachers in Vienna. He was much employed by Steiner and 
Co., as copyist and corrector, and in this capacity enjoyed 
much of Beethoven’s confidence, who also heartily liked 
him as a man. In the composer’s comical military staff, he 


J 


was the “General Profoss,” and in the correspondence his 
name becomes “Diabolus” — for Beethoven could never 
resist the temptation to a play upon words. About the 1st of 
April Beethoven received a package which proved to be an 
opera text by Rudolph von Berge, sent to him with a letter 
by his old friend Amenda from Courland. While this letter 
was under way Beethoven received a visit from a friend of 
Amenda’s who, on his departure from Vienna, carried with 
him a letter in which he said: 

You are 1000 times in my mind with your patriarchial 
simplicity — unfortunately for my good or that of others, 
fate denies my wishes in this respect, I can say that I live 
almost alone in this greatest city of Germany since I must 
live almost in estrangement from all persons whom I love 
or could love — on what kind of footing is music with you? 
Have you ever heard any of my great works there? Great 
say I — compared with the works of the Highest, 
everything is small! 

Sketches for a “Bacchus” Opera 

The opera book sent by Amenda was entitled, “‘Bacchus,’ 
Grand Lyric Opera in Three Acts.” The libretto was 
preserved among Schindler’s papers in the Royal Library in 
Berlin. It seems likely that Beethoven gave some thought to 
the opera and experimented with some themes. There are 
interesting notes on a work with a classical subject, the 
words apparently the beginning of an invocation to Pan, in 
a sketchbook of 1815, which Nottebohm describes in his 
“Zweite Beethoveniana” ( et seq.) without saying whether 
they belong to Treitschke’s “Romulus” or von Berge’s 


“Bacchus.” Dr. Riemann assumes without hesitation that 
the sketches were made for “Bacchus” and sees a 
premonition of Wagner’s methods in the following: 


bountiful 


bountiful Pan 

not quite so characteristic, it must be evolved out of the B. 
M. where the 

dance only intermittently 


Corni 

Throughout the opera probably dissonances, unresolved 
or very differently, as our refined music cannot be thought 
of in connection with those barbarous times. 

On the approach of warm weather the Erdodys removed 
for the summer to Jedlersee, never to return to the 
Schottenbastei; and as Lichnowsky was dead, Beethoven 
had no inducement longer to remain in that vicinity and 
therefore departed from the Molkerbastei — also never to 
return. The new lodging was in the third storey of a house 
then belonging to Count Lamberti, in the Sailerstatte, with 
a double number 1055, 1056, near which he had lived a 
dozen years before, having the same sunny aspect and the 
glorious view across the Glacis from the Karlkirche and the 
Belvidere Gardens, away across the Danube to the blue 
Carpathian mountains in the distance. In this house, about 
the first of June, Haring introduced to Beethoven the very 
fine English pianist and enthusiastic musician Charles 


Neate, who after five months’ study with Winter in Munich 
had come to Vienna in the hope of obtaining instruction 
from the great symphonist. To his application, Beethoven 
replied in substance: “I cannot teach, but I will give you an 
introduction to my master, Forster” (which he did by letter), 
“and you may bring your compositions to me for my 
inspection, and I will examine and remark upon them.” In 
consequence of this permission Neate saw him almost daily. 
Beethoven spent a part of this summer in Baden, and Neate 
took a room very near him. There the composer was in the 
habit of working all the forenoon, dining early at twelve or 
one o’clock, and, towards evening, walking with Neate — 
sometimes up the Helenen-Thal, oftener through the fields. 
Neate, in the course of his long life — he was nearly eighty 
when he related these things to the author — had never 
met a man who so enjoyed nature; he took intense delight 
in flowers, in the clouds, in everything— “nature was like 
food to him, he seemed really to live in it.” Walking in the 
fields, he would sit down on any green bank that offered a 
good seat, and give his thoughts free course. He was then 
full of the idea of going to England, but the death of his 
brother and adoption of his nephew put an end to the 
project. Neate remembered the boy as a very beautiful, 
intelligent lad. Beethoven, at that time, and as Neate knew 
him, was charmingly good-tempered to those whom he 
liked — but his dislikes were so strong, that to avoid 
speaking to persons to whom he was not well affected, he 
would actually increase his pace in the street to a run. At 
this time, his dark complexion was very ruddy and 


extremely animated. His abundant hair was in an admirable 
disorder. He was always laughing, when in good humor, 
which he for the most part was, as Neate saw him. 

One day Neate spoke to him about the popularity of his 
Sonatas, Trios, etc., in England and added that his Septet 
was very much admired:— “That’s damned stuff” (or “a 
damned thing”), said Beethoven, “I wish it were burned!” 
or words to this effect, to Neate’s great discomfiture. 
Another time, walking in the fields near Baden, Neate 
spoke of the “Pastoral Symphony” and of Beethoven’s 
power of painting pictures in music. Beethoven said: “I 
have always a picture in my mind, when I am composing, 
and work up to it.” 

Neate conversed with him in German and had no 
difficulty in making him understand, when speaking into his 
left ear. He brought to Beethoven an order from the 
Philharmonic Society of London — obtained by the 
exertions of Ries — for three concert overtures, of which 
we shall hear more hereafter. 

The destruction of Rasoumowsky’s palace suspended his 
quartets, and Linke, the violoncellist, passed the summer 
with the Erdodys at Jedlersee. This gave the impulse to 
Beethoven to write the principal works of this year: the two 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violoncello, O. The first bears 
his date: “Towards the end of July”; the second: “Beginning 
of August.” While he was employed upon them, Treitschke 
called upon him for a closing chorus, “Es ist vollbracht,” to 
a little dramatic piece similar to the “Gute Nachricht,” 
entitled “Die Ehrenpforten,” and prepared to celebrate the 


second capitulation of Paris. It was performed July 15, 16 
and 23; and, on the occasion of the Emperor’s nameday, 
was revived “with appropriate changes” October 3rd and 
Ath; but (according to the theatre bills) with the chorus 
“Germania” substituted for “Es ist vollbracht.” 

Otto Jahn’s Recovery of Letters 

This was the last year of Beethoven’s personal 
intercourse with the Erdodys, a very interesting memorial 
of which, namely, a series of notes and letters, has been 
preserved and made public by the coolness and decision of 
Otto Jahn. Being in Munich in 1852, or about that time, he 
learned that this correspondence was in the hands — if our 
memory serve — of the widow Brauchle, and obtained 
permission to read it in the presence of the possessor. 
Suddenly starting up he exclaimed (in effect): “I will copy 
this at the hotel,” and before the lady, in her amazement 
and perplexity, could refuse or prevent, he was away, and 
made the only copy known to be in existence, except 
transcripts made from it. Several of these papers are only 
Beethoven’s apologies for not coming to Jedlersee “to-day” 
or “to-morrow” — but all are interesting in the glimpse 
which they give of the affectionate intimacy which they 
show as existing between Beethoven and the family. 

A letter to Brauchle is important from a biographical 
point of view. It reads: 

I had scarcely returned before I found my brother 
making lamentable inquiries about the horses — please do 
me the favor to go to Enzersdorf about the horses, take 
horses at my expense in Jedlersee, I’ll gladly recompense 


you. His sickness (my brother’s) is accompanied by a sort of 
unrest — let us be of help where we can, I am obliged to 
act thus and not otherwise! I await a speedy fulfillment of 
my wishes and a friendly answer on the subject from you — 
do not spare expenses I'll willingly bear them. It is not 
worth while to let anyone suffer for the sake of a few dirty 
florins. 

Neate and the Erdodys have carried us forward quite out 
of the strict order of time, to which we now return, 
beginning with letters to our old Bonn and London 
acquaintance, Johann Peter Salomon and others: 


Vienna, June 1, 1815. 

My respected countryman! 

I have long hoped for the fulfillment of a wish to see you 
in person in London, to hear you, but the wish has always 
been frustrated by manifold hindrances — and for the 
reason that I am not in a position to do so I hope you will 
not deny my request which is that you speak with some 
publisher there, and offer him the following works for me: a 
Grand Trio for pianoforte, violin and violoncello (80 
ducats). Sonata for pianoforte and violin (60 ducats). Grand 
Symphony in A (one of my most excellent), smaller 
Symphony in F. — Quartet for 2 violins, viola and 
violoncello in F minor. — Grand Opera in score, 30 ducats 
— Cantata with choruses and solo voices 30 ducats. Score 
of the Battle of Vittoria on Wellington’s victory, 80 ducats as 
also the pianoforte arrangement (if it has not, as I am 
assured already been published) — I have set down the 


honorarium of a few works which I think fair for England, 
but leave it to you in the case of these as well as the others, 
to do what you think best as to my pay. I hear, indeed, that 
Kramer is also a publisher but my pupil Ries wrote me 
recently that he had publicly expressed himself against my 
compositions, I hope for no other reason than the good of 
art, wherefore I have no objection to offer, but if Kramer 
wants any of these injurious works of art, he is just as 
agreeable to me as any other publisher. I only reserve to 
myself the privilege of also giving the same works to my 
local publisher so that the works will appear only in London 
and Vienna and simultaneously. 

Perhaps you may be able to point out to me in what 
manner I may get from the Prince Regent at least the 
copyist’s charges for the Battle Symphony on Wellington’s 
Victory at the battle of Vittoria, which I gave him, for I have 
long ago abandoned all hope of ever getting anything more, 
I was not even vouchsafed an answer as to whether I might 
dedicate the work to the Prince Regent when I publish it, I 
hear even that the work has already been published in 
London in pianoforte arrangement, what a fate for an 
author!!! While the newspapers are full of reports 
concerning the success of this work as performed at the 
Drury Lane Theatre, the author is unable to show even a 
friendly line touching it, not even the expense of copying, 
besides all this, the loss of all profit, for if it is true that the 
pianoforte arrangement is already published, no German 
publisher will take it, it is probable that the pianoforte 


arrangement will soon appear in a reprint by a German 
publisher and I will lose honor and honorarium. 

Your well-known noble character bids me hope that you 
will take an interest in the matter and show yourself active 
in my service; the wretched paper money of our country 
has already been reduced to the fifth part of its value, I was 
treated according to the scale, but after much urging the 
full standard with a considerable loss, but we have again 
reached a point where the currency is worth much less 
than one-fifth and I am confronted for the second time with 
the prospect that my salary will be reduced to nothing 
without recourse of any kind. My only earnings now come 
from my compositions, if I could count on their sale in 
England it would be very advantageous to me. 


Count on my boundless gratitude, I hope for a speedy, a 
very speedy answer from you. 

Some time about October 15th, Beethoven returned to 
Vienna. And now another bitter parting: The Erdodys, 
accompanied by Brauchle, Sperl and Linke, departed to 
Croatia never to return. 

Birchall Becomes Beethoven’s Publisher 

The letters to Smart, Salomon and Ries were not in vain; 
through their efforts, especially Salomon’s, Mr. Robert 
Birchall, Music Publisher of No. 133 New Bond St., was 
induced to purchase four of the works enumerated by 
Haring, viz: the pianoforte arrangements of the 
“Wellington’s Victory,” O, and Symphony in A, O; the Trio in 
B-flat, O, and the Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, O, for 


“the sum of one hundred and thirty-five gold Dutch ducats 
— value in English currency, sixty-five pounds.” The 
correspondence between the composer and publisher as 
presented by Mr. Birchall’s successors begins with a paper 
in extraordinary English which has hitherto passed as a 
note received from Vienna, but which, it is obvious, is 
nothing but the effort of some resident German to interpret 
the contents of the following letter from Beethoven: 

Vienna, October 28th, 1815. 

Well-born Sir! 

I inform you that the Battle and Victory Symphony on 
Wellington’s Victory in pianoforte arrangement was 
dispatched to London several days ago to the house of 
Thomas Coutts, in London, whence you may fetch it. I beg 
you to be speedy as possible in printing it and inform me of 
the day when you purpose publishing it so that I may give 
timely notice of the fact to the publisher here — such great 
hurry is not necessary with the 3 works which follow and 
which you will receive soon and in the case of which I shall 
take the liberty to fix the day: — Mr. Salomon will have the 
goodness to explain to you more clearly why there is this 
greater haste in the matter of the Battle and Victory 
Symphony. 

Awaiting a very speedy answer regarding the day of 
publication of the work which you have received. 


I remain your obedient servant, 
Ludwig van Beethoven 


A Dying Brother’s Injunction 


We now reach one of the most important and at the same 
time most melancholy events in Beethoven’s life — an event 
which exerted the profoundest influence on the rest of his 
life — the death of his brother Karl. We introduce it with 
that brother’s last will and testament: 

Certain that all men must die and feeling that I am near 
this goal, but in the full possession of my understanding, I 
have freely and voluntarily deemed it good to make these, 
my last dispositions. 

1. I commend my soul to the mercy of God, but my body 
to the earth from which it came and desire that it be buried 
in the simplest manner in accordance with the rites of 
Christian Catholicism. 

2. Immediately after my death, four holy masses are to 
be said, to which end I set apart 4 florins. 

3. My heirs general are commanded to pay the pious 
legacies according to law. 

4. As my wife at our marriage brought me and paid over 
2000 fl. in B. bonds, for which I gave no receipt, I 
acknowledge receipt of these 2000 fl. in B. bonds and 
desire that these 2000 fl. in B. bonds as also the deposit be 
rectified in accordance with the existing marriage contract. 

5. I appoint my brother Ludwig van Beethoven guardian. 
Inasmuch as this, my deeply beloved brother has often 
aided me with true brotherly love in the most magnanimous 
and noblest manner, I ask, in full confidence and trust in his 
noble heart, that he shall bestow the love and friendship 
which he often showed me, upon my son Karl, and do all 
that is possible to promote the intellectual training and 


further welfare of my son. I know that he will not deny me 
this, my request. 

6. Convinced of the uprightness of Hrn. Dr. Schonauer, 
Appellate and Court Advocate, I appoint him Curator for 
probate, as also for my son Karl with the understanding 
that he be consulted in all matters concerning the property 
of my son. 

7. The appointment of heirs being the essential matter in 
a testament, I appoint my beloved wife Johanna, born Reiss, 
and my son Karl, heirs general to all my property in equal 
portions after the deduction of my existing debts and the 
above bequests. 

8. The wagon, horse, goat, peacocks and the plants 
growing in vessels in the garden are the property of my 
wife, since these objects were all purchased with money 
from the legacy received from her grandfather. 

In witness whereof, I have not only signed this, my last 
will with my own hand, but to aid in its execution have also 
called in three witnesses. 

Thus done, Vienna, November 14, 1815. 


Karl van Beethoven, 
m. p. 


Carl Gaber, m. p. 
House owner, Breitenfeld No. 9. 


Benedikt Gaber, m. p. 
House owner, Breitenfeld No. 25. 


Johann Naumann, m. p. 
House No. 5, Breitenfeld. 


(“This testament was delivered under seal to the R. I. L. 
Austrian General Court, by the Karl Scheffer Solicitor Dr. 
Schonauer, on November 17, 1815, etc.”) 

Codicil to my Will 

Having learned that my brother, Hr Ludwig van 
Beethoven, desires after my death to take wholly to himself 
my son Karl, and wholly to withdraw him from the 
supervision and training of his mother, and inasmuch as the 
best of harmony does not exist between my brother and my 
wife, I have found it necessary to add to my will that I by no 
means desire that my son be taken away from his mother, 
but that he shall always and so long as his future career 
permits remain with his mother, to which end the 
guardianship of him is to be exercised by her as well as my 
brother. Only by unity can the object which I had in view in 
appointing my brother guardian of my son, be attained, 
wherefore, for the welfare of my child, I recommend 
compliance to my wife and more moderation to my brother. 

God permit them to be harmonious for the sake of my 
child’s welfare. This is the last wish of the dying husband 
and brother. 

Vienna, November 14, 1815. 


Karl van Beethoven 
m. p. 


We, the undersigned, certify in consonance with truth 
that Karl van Beethoven declared in our presence that he 
had read the statement on the opposite page and that the 
same is in accordance with his will, finally we certify that 
he signed it with his own hand in our presence and 
requested us to witness the act. 

Thus done on November 14, 1815. 


Carl Gaber, m. p. 
Benedikt Gaber, m. p. 
Johann Neumann, m. p. 


(“This codicil was delivered under seal to the R. I. L. 
Austrian General Court by the Karl Scheffer Solicitor Dr. 
Schonauer, on Nov. 17, 1815, etc.”) 

On November 20, 1815, the “Wiener Zeitung” printed 
the announcement: “Died on November 16, Hr. Karl van 
Beethoven, Cashier in the R. I. Bank and Chief Treasury, 
aged 38 years, of consumption.” And so in his own house 
died the brother Karl whose last moments came with a 
suddenness which aroused his brother’s suspicions that the 
end had been hastened by poison! Nor would he be 
satisfied upon the matter until his friend Bertolini had 
made a post mortem examination “whereby the lack of 
foundation for the suspicion was proved.” 

A few weeks before his death, Karl had applied for leave 
of absence from his office on the score of his feeble 
condition; but his petition was harshly refused in a 
document on which Beethoven afterwards wrote: “This 
miserable financial product caused the death of my 


brother.” In fact, however, it made probably little 
difference; his was evidently one of those common cases of 
phthisis, where the patient, except to the experienced eye, 
shows no signs of immediate danger; who at the last 
moments finds himself free from pain and blessed with a 
buoyancy of spirit that gives him vain hopes of prolonged 
life. It is the last flickering of the flame, as the skillful 
physician well knows. 

As above noted, Karl van Beethoven’s will was deposited 
with the proper authorities on the 17th, and “the R. I. L. 
Austrian Landrecht (General Court) on November 22, 1815, 
appointed the widow of the deceased, Johanna van 
Beethoven, guardian, the brother of the deceased, Ludwig 
van Beethoven, associate guardian of the minor son Karl.” 
And so, for the present, we will leave the matter. 

And Breuning? Why during these years and especially in 
this time of sorrow does his name nowhere meet us? His 
son answers the question in that extremely interesting little 
volume “Aus dem Schwarzspanierhause.” 

Jacob Rosgen, an employee in the office of the Minister 
of War in which Breuning was a Secretary, had learned 
certain facts, or suspicions, in relation to Karl van 
Beethoven’s integrity, which he thought should be 
communicated to Ludwig as a warning “not to have 
anything to do with him in financial matters.” To this end 
he, having obtained Breuning’s word of honor not to make 
known the source of the information, imparted to him the 
whole matter. “Breuning faithfully performed the task 
which he had assumed; but Ludwig, in his tireless endeavor 


to better his brother, hastened to take him to task for his 
conduct and charge him with the acts which had been 
reported to him; he went so far, when pressed by his 
brother for the source of his information, as to mention the 
name of his friend Steffen. Kaspar (Karl) then appealed 
directly to my father and asked the name of the author of 
the ‘denunciation,’ and when my father resolutely declined 
to give the name (Rösgen) Kaspar indulged himself in 
abuse to such an extent that he left insulting letters 
addressed to him and unsealed with the portier of the 
Ministry of War. My father, angered and pained at this 
impertinence and Ludwig’s breach of confidence, read the 
latter a sharp lecture which ended with the declaration that 
because of such unreliability it would be impossible longer 
to hold association with him.” It will be long before we 
meet Breuning again. 

There is a striking incongruity between Beethoven’s 
pleas of poverty in his letters to correspondents in England 
at this period and the facts drawn from official and other 
authentic sources. Let us tarry a moment on this point. 

A Period of Prosperity 

He was now, at the end of 1815, in the regular receipt of 
his annuity, 3400 florins in notes of redemption; in March 
and April the arrears, 4987 florins in such notes, had been 
paid him; the profits of his concerts since January 1, 1814, 
with presents from crowned heads and others were, if we 
may trust Schindler, who appears to speak from accurate 
knowledge, sufficient in amount to purchase somewhat 
later the seven bank-shares, which at his death, “according 


to the price current on the day of his death,” had a value in 
convention-coin of 7441 florins; Neate had paid him 75 
guineas; for the works sold to Steiner and Co. he had “been 
wholly compensated”; in March (1816) he received from 
Mr. Birchall 65 pounds sterling; and there were payments 
to him from Thomson and others, the aggregate of which 
cannot be determined. 

This incongruity is not essentially diminished either by 
his taxes — sixty pounds for 1814, he tells Thomson — nor 
by the 10,000 florins W. W. expended for the benefit of his 
brother, whether the “Wiener Wahrung” in the letter to 
Ries be understood as the old five for one, or the new in 
notes of redemption; for this fraternal charity extended 
back over a series of years. In this letter to Ries, the reader 
will observe also a remarkable instance of its writer’s 
occasional great carelessness of statement, where he 
speaks of his “entire loss of salary” for several years; for 
the Archduke’s share had throughout been punctually paid; 
not to mention again the receipt of what had for a time 
been withheld of the Kinsky and Lobkowitz subscriptions. 
The omission of these facts in this and other letters, 
imparted to Ries an utterly false impression; and on their 
publication in 1838, to the public also. Hence the general 
belief that Beethoven was now in very straitened 
circumstances, and that Karl’s widow and child had been 
left in abject poverty; the truth as to them being this: that 
the property left them produced an annual income, which 
with the widow’s pension amounted at this time to above 
1500 florins. From the day that Beethoven assumed the 


office of guardian and took possession of the child, he had a 
valid claim upon the mother for a part of the costs of 
maintaining him — a claim soon made good by legal 
process. If he afterward elected to suffer in his own 
finances rather than press his sister-in-law, this is no 
justification of the heedless statements in some of his 
letters now — a truth to be held in mind. And now the letter 
to Ferdinand Ries: 

Wednesday, November 22, Vienna, 1815. 

Dear R! 

I hasten to write you that I to-day sent the pianoforte 
arrangement of the Symphony in A by post to the house of 
Thomas Coutts and Co., as the Court is not here, couriers 
go not at all or seldom, and this besides is the safest way. 
The Symphony should appear toward the end of March, I 
will fix the day, it has occupied too much time for me to 
make the term shorter, — more time may be taken with the 
Trio and the Sonata for violin, and both will be in London in 
a few weeks — I urgently beg of you, dear Ries! to make 
this matter your concern and to see that I get the money; it 
will cost a great deal before everything gets there and I 
need it — I had to lose 600 fl. annually of my salary, at the 
time of the bank-notes it was nothing then came the notes 
of redemption and because of them I lost the 600 fl. with 
several years of vexation and entire loss of salary — now 
we have reached a point where the notes of redemption are 
worse than the bank-notes were before; I pay 1000 fl. for 
house-rent; figure to yourself of the misery caused by paper 
money. My poor unfortunate brother has just died; he had a 


bad wife, I may say he had consumption for several years, 
and to make life easier for him I gave what I may estimate 
at 10,000 fl. W. W. True, that is nothing for an Englishman, 
but very much for a poor German, or rather Austrian. The 
poor man had changed greatly in the last few years and I 
can say that I sincerely lament him, and I am now glad that 
I can now say to myself that I neglected nothing in respect 
of care for him. Tell Mr. Birchall to repay Mr. Salomon and 
you the cost of postage for your letters to me and mine to 
you; he may deduct it from the sum which he is to pay me, I 
want those who labor for me to suffer as little as possible. 

Wellington’s Victory at the Battle of Vittoria, this is also 
the title on the pianoforte arrangement, must have reached 
Th. Coutts and Co. long ago. Mr. Birchall need not pay the 
honorarium until he has received all the works, make haste 
so that I may know the day when Mr. Birchall will publish 
the pianoforte arrangement. For to-day, no more except the 
warmest commendation of my affairs to you; I am always at 
your service in all respects. Farewell, Dear R! 

On the same day he wrote to Birchall: 

Vienna, November 22, 1815. 

Enclosed you are receiving the pianoforte arrangement 
of the Symphony in A. The pianoforte arrangement of the 
Symph. Wellington’s Victory at the Battle of Vittoria was 
dispatched 4 weeks ago by the business messenger, Hrn. 
Neumann, to Messrs. Coutts and Co., and therefore must 
long ago have been in your hands. 

You will receive also the Trio and Sonata in a fortnight in 
exchange for which you will please pay to Messrs. Thomas 


Coutts and Co. the sum of 130 gold ducats. I beg of you to 
make haste with the publication of these musical 
compositions and to inform me of the day of publication of 
the Wellington Symphony, so that I may make my 
arrangements here accordingly. With great respect I 
remain, 


Yours truly, 
Ludwig van Beethoven, m. p. 


The Trio and Sonata, however, were not forwarded until 
the 3d of the next February — a decidedly long “fortnight.” 

In those days £65 was no small sum for the mere right of 
republication in England of these pianoforte works and 
arrangements, and Ries richly merited these words of his 
old master: “And now my heartiest thanks, dear Ries, for all 
the kindness you have shown to me, and particularly for the 
corrections. Heaven bless you and make your progress 
even greater, in which I take a cordial interest.” 

Becomes an Honorary Citizen of Vienna 

About the first of December, “a magisterial deputation 
solemnly delivered” into the hands of Beethoven a 
certificate conferring upon him the citizenship of Vienna in 
acknowledgment of his benevolent services in behalf of St. 
Mark’s Hospital. Ries, writing on September 29th for 
Salomon, who had broken his right shoulder in a fall from 
his horse, informs Beethoven that at that date the three 
overtures purchased by Neate for the Philharmonic Society 
had not reached London. Beethoven, in December, repeats 
this to Neate, who was still in Vienna, adding, in substance, 


his readiness to make any desired written agreement about 
these things in England. Salomon’s misfortune occurred in 
August; he lingered only until the 25th of November. No 
higher proof of his reputation in England can be given than 
the fact that the remains of this Bonn violinist rest near 
those of Handel in Westminster Abbey. 

Schindler somewhere censures the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde for its long delay in making Beethoven an 
honorary member. It did what was better. Hardly was it 
organized, when its directors turned their attention to him; 
and, in the second year of its legal existence, proposed to 
him through Zmeskall to compose an oratorio for its use. 
On the 22d of December, Count Appony reported: “that Hr. 
L. v. Beethoven, through Hrn. v. Zmeskall, had declared his 
readiness to deliver a large work to the society and that the 
Board of Management were awaiting his conditions.” It was 
but the course of common propriety — of ordinary delicacy 
— to leave him free of all obligation to the society until this 
matter of business should be settled; indeed, that Streicher 
was one of the principal founders and most influential 
members of the society is a sufficient pledge, that no 
disrespect for, nor indifference to, his great merits, had 
aught to do with the delay, which Schindler blames. We 
shall find that, so soon as it was certain that Beethoven 
could not live to fulfill his engagement, the society sent him 
its honorary diploma. Could it well do this before? 

Of noteworthy new friends and acquaintances may be 
mentioned here Peters, tutor of the young Princes 
Lobkowitz, and Carl Joseph Bernard, a young literateur and 


poet — the reviser of Weissenbach’s poem — a great 
admirer of Beethoven’s music, soon to be appointed Editor 
of the official “Wiener Zeitung.” He is the “Bernardus non 
Sanctus” of the Conversation Books; and the two are the 
friends whom Beethoven set to music in the text: 

Sanct Petrus war ein Fels! Bernardus war ein Sanct?? 

Another was Anton Halm, “in whose fresh military nature 
Master Ludwig took delight,” says Schindler. He was a 
native of Styria, and now but twenty-six years of age. After 
some years’ service against Napoleon, he had resigned 
(1812) his lieutenancy in the 44th Regiment. He was a 
pianoforte player of very respectable rank, and even before 
entering the army had appeared in public in Beethoven’s C 
minor Trio, O, and the C major Pianoforte Concerto, O. He 
had now been three years in Hungary, living during the 
third with his friend, Brunswick, who gave him a letter to 
Beethoven upon his departure for Vienna, whither he had 
come to be tutor in a Greek family named Gyike. “Halm 
once brought a sonata of his own composition to him,” says 
Czerny, “and when Beethoven pointed out a few errors, 
Halm retorted that he (B.) had also permitted himself many 
violations of the rules, Beethoven answered: ‘I may do it, 
but not you.’” 


Growing Intercourse with Schindler 

Young Schindler’s acquaintance with Beethoven had now 
advanced a step: 

Toward the end of February, 1815 (Schindler writes), I 
accepted an invitation to become tutor at Brunn. Scarcely 


arrived there, I was summoned before the police officials. I 
was questioned as to my relations with some of the 
tumultuaries of the Vienna University as also certain 
Italians in whose company I had often been seen in Vienna. 
As my identification papers, especially the statement 
concerning the different lectures which I had attended, 
were not in good order, the latter really faulty — through 
no fault of mine — I was detained, notwithstanding that a 
government officer of high standing offered to become my 
bondsman. After several weeks of correspondence back and 
forth it was learned that I was not a propagandist and was 
to be set at liberty. But a whole year of my academic career 
was lost. 

Again returned to Vienna, I was invited by one of 
Beethoven’s intimate acquaintances to come to an 
appointed place, as the master wanted to hear the story of 
the Brunn happening from my own lips. During the 
relation, Beethoven manifested such sympathetic interest 
in my disagreeable experiences that I could not refrain 
from tears. He invited me to come often to the same place 
and at the same hour, 4 o’clock in the afternoon, where he 
was to be found nearly every day — reading the 
newspapers. A handgrasp said still more. The place was a 
somewhat remote room in the beer-house “Zum 
Rosenstock” in the Ballgasschen. I was there right often 
and came to know the place as a quasi-crypt of a number of 
Josephites of the first water, to whom our master presented 
no discordant note, for his republican creed had already 
received a considerable blow through a more intimate 


acquaintance with the English Constitution. A captain of 
the Emperor’s bodyguard and Herr Pinterics, widely known 
in musical Vienna, who played an important role in the life 
of Franz Schubert, were the closest companions of the 
master and, in the exchange of political views, his seconds 
actively and passively. From this place I soon began to 
accompany him on his walks. 

But Schindler’s intimacy with Beethoven was not yet 
such as to save him from errors when writing of this time. 
Thus he gravely assures us that a concert which took place 
on the 25th of December “provided the impulse which led 
the Magistracy of Vienna to elect our master to honorary 
citizenship.” And yet the “solemn delivery” of the diploma 
is already an item of news in the Vienna newspapers of 
December 15. This concert, in the large Ridotto room, 
conducted by Beethoven was for the benefit of the 
Burgerspitalfond (Citizens’ Hospital Fund) and the works 
performed were “an entirely new overture” (that in C, 
known as the “Namensfeier”); “a new chorus on Goethe’s 
poem ‘Die Meeresstille’”; “Christus am Olberg.” Between 
the cantata and the oratorio, Franz Stauffer, “the twelve- 
year-old son of a citizen of Vienna,” played a “Rondo 
brillant” by Hummel. 


The compositions which are known or, on good grounds, 
are supposed to belong to the year 1815 are: 

1. “15 Scottish Songs, in the month of May,” arranged for 
Thomson; but they are not all Scottish. 


2. Chorus: “Es ist vollbracht”; for Treitschke’s 
“Ehrenpforte.” 

3. Two Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violoncello; C major 
and D major, O; in July and August. 

4. Chorus with orchestra: “Meeresstille und glückliche 
Fahrt”; text by Goethe; O. 

5. Song: “Das Geheimniss”; text by Weissenberg. 

6. Song: “An die Hoffnung”; text by Tiedge; O (probably 
finished). 

7. Canons: “Das Reden,” “Das Schweigen” and “Glück 
zum neuen Jahre.” 

The ascertained publications of the year are: 

1. Polonaise, in C major, O; published by Mechetti, in 
March. 

2. Sonata for Pianoforte, E minor, O; by Steiner, in June. 

3. Song: “Des Kriegers Abschied,” text by C. L. Reissig; 
by Mechetti, in June. 

4. Chorus: “Es ist vollbracht,” pianoforte arrangement; 
by Steiner in July. 


Chapter XVI 


The Year 1816 — Guardianship of the Nephew — Giannatasio del Rio — 
Beethoven’s Works in London — Birchall and Neate — New Distinctions. 


Compared with the years immediately preceding, the year 
1816 is comparatively barren of large incidents in the life 
of Beethoven; its recorded history, therefore, is to be found 
to a still larger extent than before in the composer’s 
extended correspondence together with explanatory 
annotations. Some of the letters, especially those written to 
his English friends, are likely to make a somewhat 
melancholy, and to that extent erroneous, impression. The 
real record of the writer finds expression in the letters 
which he wrote to Steiner and Co. and Zmeskall. These are 
bubbling over with playfulness and jocularity, proving that 
the writer was generally in a cheerful humor and in this 
year was anything but the melancholy Beethoven of the 
romance writers. He seems to have endured the rapid and 
disquieting increase in his malady, an_ inevitable 
consequence of the exertions and excitement attending the 
rehearsing and conducting of so many large concerts, with 
surprising patience and resignation. And why not? His 
pecuniary affairs were in good condition, notwithstanding 
his lamentations to Ries and others; he had won his lawsuit 
with his brother’s widow, and his artistic ambition must 
have found complete satisfaction in the great fame which 
he had won. A letter concerning a new operatic project first 
invites attention. The eight röles which Madame Milder had 


played in the past summer in Berlin, had given such keen 
delight that she had been reéngaged for a second and 
much longer series. Domestic troubles and sorrows, in 
which her husband, the jeweler Hauptmann, appears to 
have been entirely the guilty party and which embittered 
all her future life, rendered her utterly unable for the 
present to appear upon the stage; and “because of illness 
and weakness” it was not until several weeks after her 
return from the baths at Pyrmont that she could begin the 
new engagement on October 3d. Meantime “Fidelio” had 
been put upon the boards and “given for the first time on 
October 11th with great success.” “This opera,” said the 
Berlin “Dramaturgisches Wochenblatt” in its notice of the 
event, “bears within itself the seeds of a dramatico-musical 
reformation and will hasten the end of the bastard music.” 
And yet on this evening, the Leonore was Mad. Schultze — 
Schuppanzigh’s sister-in-law. When, three days after, Mad. 
Milder took the part, its greatness was for the first time 
fully appreciated; and of the twenty-four evenings to which 
her engagement extended, this greatest representative 
then living of Gluck’s grandest inspirations devoted eleven 
to “Fidelio.” This triumph of his opera in Berlin, drew from 
the composer a letter (dated January 6, 1816) full of 
expressions of gratitude and enthusiastic appreciation of 
the singer’s talents, and giving voice too, to a rekindled 
dramatic ambition. He says: 

If you were to beg Baron de la Motte Fouqué — in my 
name — to invent a grand opera subject which would at the 
same time be adapted to you, you would do a great service 


to me and the German stage. I should like, moreover, to 
compose it exclusively for the Berlin stage as I shall never 
bring about another opera for the parsimonious 
management here. 

The next letter relates to the oratorio for the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde: 

My dear Zmeskall! 

With dread I observe for the first time to-day that I have 
not yet answered the application of the Gesellschaft der 
Musif. of the Austrian capital for an oratorio. 

The death of my brother two months ago, the 
guardianship of my nephew which thereby devolved upon 
me, together with many other unpleasant circumstances 
and occurrences are the cause of my tardy writing. 
Meanwhile the poem by H. von Seyfried is already begun 
and I shall also soon set the same to music. That the 
commission is highly honorable, I scarcely need tell you; 
that is self-evident and I shall try to execute it as worthily 
as my small powers will allow. 

As regards the artistic means to be employed in the 
performance I shall be considerate, but do not wish not to 
be allowed to depart from those already introduced. I hope 
that I have made myself understood in this matter. As they 
insist upon knowing what honorarium I ask, I inquire in 
turn whether the Society thinks 400 ducats in gold 
agreeable for such a work. I again beg pardon of the 
society for the tardiness of my answer; meanwhile, you my 
dear friend have at least reported by word of mouth my 


readiness to compose the work, before this, which sets my 
mind measurably at ease — My dear Z. 

Your B. 

The next selections require the preliminary statement of 
certain facts. DBeethoven’s dissatisfaction at the 
appointment (on November 22d) of his sister-in-law as the 
guardian of her son — now nine years old — was expressed 
in an appeal to the Upper Austrian Landrecht on the 28th, 
to transfer the guardianship to himself. Next day, the 29th, 
that tribunal ordered the petitioner and Dr. Schönauer to 
appear before it in this matter on December 2d at 10 
o’clock a. m. At that time the subject was deferred to the 
same hour on the 13th. Beethoven then appeared and 
declared that he could produce “weighty reasons why the 
widow should be entirely excluded from the guardianship.” 
Whereupon, on the 15th, it was ordered that he produce 
those grounds within three days, “failing which, the 
preparation of the guardianship decree to the widow would 
be proceeded with without further delay.” The same day 
Beethoven signed a petition to the City Magistrates for an 
official certificate concerning the “condemnation of his 
(Karl’s) mother, Johanna van Beethoven, on an investigation 
for infidelity.” The magistrate answered him on the same 
day through their secretary that they could not legally 
grant him a copy of the judgment against her, but would 
communicate the “necessary disclosures” to the tribunal. 
This was done on the 21st. Then came the Christmas 
holidays, and no further action was taken until the 9th of 
January, when a decision was rendered in Beethoven’s 


favor, and he was ordered to appear on the 19th to take the 
“vows for the performance of his duties.” He complied, and 
on the outside of this order is written: 

To-day appeared Ludwig van Beethoven as the legally 
appointed guardian of his nephew Carl and vowed with 
solemn handgrasp before the assembled council to perform 
his duties. 

The Nephew Taken from His Mother 

This document also empowered the new guardian to take 
possession of the boy, who of course was still with his 
mother. But what to do with him? Beethoven could not take 
him into his own lodging; a child of that age needs a 
woman’s care and tenderness. 

A certain Cajetan Giannatasio del Rio was at that time 
proprietor and manager of a private school in the city for 
boys, which enjoyed a high and deserved reputation. His 
family consisted of his wife and two highly accomplished 
daughters, young women of fine talents, of much musical 
taste and culture, and — especially the eldest — 
enthusiasts for Beethoven’s music. The composer, 
accompanied by Bernard and the boy, visited and inspected 
the school, and was so much pleased with it and the family, 
that he determined to withdraw his nephew from the public 
school, and place him there as pupil and boarder. On 
February 1st, he wrote to Giannatasio: 


With sincere pleasure I inform you that at last on to- 
morrow I shall bring to you the precious pledge that has 
been intrusted to me. Moreover I beg of you again under no 


circumstances to permit the mother to exercise any 
influence, now or when she may see him, all this I will talk 
over with you to-morrow. You may impress this also on your 
servants, for mine in another matter was bribed by her! 
More by word of mouth though silence would be preferable 
to me — but for the sake of your future citizen of the world, 
this melancholy communication is necessary. 

[In Karl’s hand]: I am very glad to come to you, and am 
your Carl van Beethoven. 

The next day, February 2, the boy was taken from his 
mother. The intolerable annoyance caused by her 
appearing in person or sending a messenger daily to take 
him from the school, drew from Giannatasio on the 11th a 
written application to the guardian for “a formal authority 
in a few lines for refusing without further ado to permit her 
to fetch her son.” In his reply, Beethoven writes: “as 
regards the mother I request that on the plea that he is 
busy you do not admit her to him at all.” He then consulted 
Joseph Edler von Schmerling, a member of the Landrecht, 
upon the measures proper for him to adopt, and 
communicated that gentleman’s advice to Giannatasio by 
letter, on the morning of the 15th. The same day, taking 
Bernard with him, he went to the school, and there meeting 
Giannatasio, the three prepared a formal petition to the 
Landrecht, praying that tribunal to grant the guardian 
plenary authority to exclude the widow and her agents from 
all or any direct communication with the boy. This was 
signed by Beethoven and immediately presented. On the 
20th, the Landrecht granted, essentially, this petition; but 


its decree contained this proviso: that the mother might 
still visit her son “in his leisure hours, without disturbing 
the course of his education or the domestic arrangements, 
in the company of a person to be appointed by the guardian 
or the director of the educational institution.” Armed with 
this authority, Giannatasio on March 8th informed in 
writing “Madame Jeannette de Beethoven, Vorstadt, 
Alsergasse, No. 121,” that she has in future “to apply solely 
to the uncle as to whether, how and when” she can see her 
son. And thus this wretched business again for the present 
rested. In these days belongs a letter by Beethoven to 
Giannatasio: 

The Queen of Night surprised us yesterday and also 
delivered a veritable anathema against you; she showed 
her usual impertinence and malice against me and set me 
back for a moment and I almost believed that what she said 
was right, but when I reached home later I received the 
result of the decision of the L. R. which turns out to be just 
what was desired and I communicate the most necessary 
point, although you will probably receive a copy of it 
towards evening.... 

Neate was now gone to London. On his departure 
Beethoven wrote in his album two canons entitled “Das 
Schweigen” (Silence) and “Das Reden” (Speech), adding 
with the date, “January 24, 1816,” the words: 

My dear English compatriot in silence and in speech 
remember your sincere friend 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 


The London Philharmonic Buys Overtures 

The document concerning the sale of the three overtures 
to the Philharmonic Society which Beethoven promised to 
give Neate (which Moscheles printed in his paraphrase of 
Schindler’s biography in translation, as if it had been 
written in English and not altogether correctly) ran as 
follows: 

In the month of July, 1816 [sic] Mr. Neate in the name of 
the Philharmonic Society in London, received from me 3 
overtures and paid me for the same an honorarium of 75 
guineas in consideration of which I bind myself not to 
permit them to be published in parts anywhere, though the 
right is reserved by me to perform them wherever I please 
as well as to publish them in pianoforte arrangement 
though not before Mr. Neate shall have written to me that 
they have been performed in London. Moreover, Mr. Neate 
has assured me that he will kindly take it upon himself (to 
assure me) that the Philharmonic Society will give me 
permission after a lapse of one or two years to publish the 
3 overtures in score and parts, inasmuch as I can do this 
only with their consent, with which I present my 
compliments to the P. S. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Vienna, February 5, 1816. 

The three overtures had already been sold to Steiner, but 
were not published till six years later. The works entrusted 
to him, as remembered by Mr. Neate forty-five years 
afterwards, were: 1. A copy of the Violin Concerto, O, with 
a transcription of the solo for Pianoforte on the same 


pages, which Beethoven said he himself had arranged and 
was effective; 2. The two Sonatas for Pianoforte and 
Violoncello, O, with a dedication to Neate; 3. The Seventh 
Symphony in score; 4. “Fidelio” in score; and 5. The String 
Quartet in F minor, O — all in manuscript. There is some 
reason to think that besides these works Neate also took a 
copy of “Der glorreiche Augenblick.” On January 20, 
Beethoven wrote the following letter to Ries in London: 


Vienna, January 20, 1816. 

My dear Ries: 

I see from your letter of January 18, that you have safely 
received the two things — as no couriers are going, the 
post is safest, but it costs a great deal, I will send you the 
bill for what I have paid here for copying and postage soon, 
it is very little for an Englishman but all the more for a poor 
Austrian musician! 

See that Mr. B. recompenses me for this, since he has the 
compositions for England very cheaply. Neate, who has 
been about to go every moment, but always remains, will 
bring the overtures with him, I have always communicated 
to him the injunctions touching them given by you and our 
deceased S. — the symphony will be dedicated to the 
Empress of Russia. The pianoforte arrangement of the 
Symphony in A must not be published before the month of 
June, the publisher cannot be earlier — tell this at once to 
B. my dear good R. 

The Sonata with violin, which will go from here by the 
next post, may also be published in London in the month of 


May — but the Trio later. (It will also arrive by the next 
post) I will fix the date myself later. 

And now my heartiest thanks dear Ries, for all the 
kindness you have shown to me and particularly for the 
corrections. Heaven bless you and make your progress ever 
greater in which I take a cordial interest — commend me to 
your wife. 

It is necessary here to state certain facts, both to explain 
the failure of Mr. Neate to sell any of these works to the 
London publishers, and to render some of the letters to 
come intelligible. 


The Philharmonic Society Disappointed 

The Philharmonic Society was an association of the first 
musicians of London and its vicinity, and no city on earth 
could at that time present such an array of great names. 
Here are a few of them taken alphabetically from its roll: 
Atwood, Ayrton, Bridgetower, Clementi, Cramer, Carnaby, 
Dragonetti, Horsley, Lindley, Mazzinghi, Mori, Naldi, 
Novello, Ries, Shield, Smart, Spagnoletti, Viotti, Watts, S. 
Webbe, Yanewicz. Imagine the disappointment of these 
men, fresh from the performance of the C minor Symphony, 
when they played through the overtures to “The Ruins of 
Athens” and “King Stephen,” which, however interesting to 
a Hungarian audience as introductions to a patriotic 
prologue and epilogue in the theatre, possess none of those 
great qualities expected from Beethoven and demanded in 
a concert overture! Nor was the “Namensfeier” thought 
worthy of its author. Ries speaks thus of this matter: 

After I had with much trouble persuaded the 
Philharmonic Society to permit me to order three overtures 
from him, which should remain its property, he sent me 
three, not one of which, in view of Beethoven’s great name 
and the character of these concerts, could be performed, 
because expectation was tense and more than the ordinary 
was asked of Beethoven. A few years later he published all 
three and the Society did not think it worth while to 
complain. Amongst them was the overture to “The Ruins of 
Athens,” which I consider unworthy of him. 

But when it became known that neither of the three — O 
possibly excepted — was new, and that not one of them had 


been composed to meet the Society’s order, is it surprising 
that this act of Beethoven’s was deemed unworthy of him, 
disrespectful, nay, an insult to the Society, and resented 
accordingly? 

Another matter was personal with Mr. Birchall. That 
publisher, having at last (early in February) received the 
last of the works purchased by him, immediately deposited 
with Coutts and Co. the sum agreed upon, to the 
composer’s credit, and forwarded the following 
“Declaration” to Vienna for signature, leaving the day of 
the month blank — as it still remains — to be inserted when 
signed: 

Received ... March, 1816, of Mr. Robert Birchall — Music 
Seller, 133 New Bond Street, London — the sum of One 
Hundred and thirty Gold Dutch Ducats, value in English 
Currency Sixty-five Pounds, for all my Copyright and 
Interest, present and future, vested or contingent, or 
otherwise within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the four following Compositions or Pieces of 
Music composed or arranged by me, viz.: 

1st. A Grand Battle Sinfonia, descriptive of the Battle and 
Victory at Vittoria, adapted for the Pianoforte and 
dedicated to his Royal Highness, the Prince Regent — 40 
Ducats. 

2nd. A Grand Symphony in the Key of A, adapted to the 
Pianoforte and dedicated to 

3rd. A Grand Trio for the Pianoforte, Violon and 
Violoncello in the Key of B. 


Ath. A Sonata for the Pianoforte with an Accompaniment 
for the Violin in the Key of G, dedicated to 

And, in consideration of such payment I hereby for 
myself, my Executors and Administrators promise and 
engage to execute a proper Assignment thereof to him, his 
Executors and Administrators or Assignees at his or their 
Request and Costs, as he or they shall direct. And I likewise 
promise and engage as above, that none of the above shall 
be published in any foreign Country, before the time and 
day fixed and agreed on for such Publication between R. 
Birchall and myself shall arrive. 

Instead of this document, so indispensable for his 
security, the publisher received a new demand from 
Beethoven! — one for five pounds additional, as per 
memorandum: 


Copying 1.10.0 

Postage to Amsterdam 1.0.0 

Trio 2.10.0 
£5. 0.0 


The very unfavorable impression which this proceeding 
made upon the mind of Mr. Birchall may readily be 
conceived. These £5 are the 10 ducats mentioned in the 
following letter, portions of which were suppressed when 
printed by Ries: 

Vienna, May 8, 1816. 


My answer comes somewhat tardily; but I was ill, had 
much to do and it was impossible for me to answer you 
sooner; now only the most necessary things — not a Heller 
of the 10 ducats in gold has as yet arrived, and I am already 
beginning to believe, that the Englishmen, too, are only 
Magnanimous in foreign lands; so also with the Prince 
Regent from whom I have not even received the copyist’s 
fees for my Battle sent to him, not even written or oral 
thanks; Fries here deducted 6 fl. Convention money. On the 
receipt of the money from Birchall, besides 15 fl. 
Convention money for postage, tell B. this — and see that 
you yourself get the draft for the 10 ducats, otherwise it 
will go like the first time — what you tell me about Neate’s 
undertaking would be desirable for me. I need it, my salary 
amounts to 3400 florins in paper, I pay 1100 house-rent, my 
servant and his wife nearly 900 fl. Calculate what remains. 
Moreover, I have got to care wholly for my little nephew. He 
is till now still in the Institute; this costs me close to 1100 
fl. and is poor besides, so that I must establish myself in 
decent housekeeping so that I can have him with me. How 
much one must earn in order to live here; and yet there is 
never an end for — for — for — you know it already. As to 
the dedications another time. A few orders besides the 
concert would also be welcome from the Philharmonic 
Society — besides my dear pupil Ries ought to sit down and 
dedicate something good to me to which the master would 
also respond and repay kind with kind. How shall I send 
you my portrait! I hope too, to have news from Neate, urge 
him on a bit, be assured of my sincere interest in your 


futures. Urge Neate on to work and composition. All things 
lovely to your wife. Unfortunately I have none. I found only 
one, whom I shall doubtless never possess; but am not a 
woman hater on that account. 


Your true friend, 
Beethoven. 


Ungrounded Suspicion of Neate 

Immediately upon the receipt of this letter, Ries spoke 
with Mr. Birchall, who next day (March 15), deposited the 
£5 with Coutts and Co.; but month after month passed and 
still the “Declaration” with Beethoven’s signature did not 
arrive. Of the justice, propriety, delicacy of this new 
demand, nothing need be said; its historical importance is 
due entirely to the very unfavorable effect which it and the 
correspondence relating to it produced upon the minds of 
the London publishers. Mr. Neate was in some degree 
prepared for the coldness with which those gentlemen 
received his proposals in Beethoven’s behalf, by a letter 
written to him after the trial of the overtures. One sentence 
in it he remembered word for word: “For God’s sake, don’t 
buy anything of Beethoven!” But he was not prepared for 
the utter refusal in all quarters to listen to him. He 
besought Mr. Birchall to purchase the overtures. The reply 
was: “I would not print them, if you would give me them 
gratis.” 

As to the score of the Symphony in A (the Seventh), it 
was folly to expect that the Philharmonic Society would pay 
a large sum for the manuscript of a work already (March 6) 
advertised in Vienna for subscription at the price of twenty- 
five florins. 

It is another instance of Beethoven’s unlucky tendency to 
suspect the conduct and motives of others, that seeing in a 
newspaper a notice of the production of one of his 
Symphonies by the Philharmonic Society, he at once 


assumed that it was the Seventh and that Neate had given 
the use of his manuscript! 

Under such circumstances Neate could do nothing for 
Beethoven; nor could he well disclose the true causes of his 
failure; so the composer characteristically assumed that he 
would do nothing, and, as will be seen, gave vent to his 
wrath in terms equally bitter and unjust. The letters 
selected pertaining to these transactions are reserved for 
their places in chronological order. 

Linke’s departure with the Erdodys to Croatia was noted 
in the last chapter; he returned to Vienna in the Autumn in 
season to enable Schuppanzigh to begin his winter season 
of quartets in November. They were given in the hall of the 
hotel “Zum Romischen Kaiser,” and had now ended. So, 
too, had ended the engagement of Schuppanzigh, Weiss 
and Linke with Rasoumowsky. The destruction of his 
palace, the approach of old age, and failing sight, induced 
him now to dismiss them with suitable pensions from his 
service. Schuppanzigh went to Russia; Linke returned to 
the Erdodys and Weiss remained in Vienna. Before their 
departure the first two gave each a farewell concert. 
Schuppanzigh’s took place in the palace of Count Deym, 
the programme being made up entirely of Beethoven’s 
works, viz: Quartet C major, O; Quintet for Wind- 
instruments and Pianoforte, O, Carl Czerny, pianist; and the 
Septet, O. Beethoven “entered at the beginning of the 
quartet” and shared in the deafening applause of the 
crowded audience. Czerny relates: “When I played the 
Quintet with Wind-instruments at Schuppanzigh’s concert, 


I allowed myself in my youthful frivolity, many changes — 
increasing the difficulty of passages, using the higher 
octaves, etc. Beethoven very properly and severely 
upbraided me for it in the presence of Schuppanzigh, Linke 
and the other players. The next day I received from him the 
following letter, which I copy exactly from the original lying 
before me”: 

I cannot see you to-day, to-morrow I will come to you in 
person to talk with you. I burst out so yesterday, I was very 
sorry after it had happened, but you must pardon it in an 
author who would have preferred to hear his work just as 
he wrote it, beautifully as you played otherwise. I will make 
it good publicly to-morrow at the Violoncello Sonata. 

Be assured that as an artist I cherish the best of good 
feeling for you and shall always strive to manifest it. 

Linke’s concert took place on the 18th of February in the 
hall of the “Romischer Kaiser,” the programme, except a 
Rondoletto for the Violoncello by Romberg, being also 
entirely Beethoven. Stainer von Felsburg played the new 
Sonata, O, and Czerny the pianoforte part of one of the 
Sonatas, O, on which occasion the composer “made it good 
publicly.” And so, except for an occasional visit to Vienna by 
Linke, two more of our old acquaintances disappear for 
several years; also Hummel and Wild. Hummel we shall 
meet again beside Beethoven’s death-bed; Wild no more. 
An album-leaf containing a canon, “Ars longa, vita brevis 
est” and “A happy journey, my dear Hummel, think 
occasionally of your friend, Ludwig van Beethoven, Vienna, 
April 4, 1816,” was the farewell to the pianist and 


composer. On the 20th, Wild gave a little musical festival 
“in the home of an art-lover,” at which he sang the 
“Adelaide” and “An die Hoffnung,” O. Beethoven was 
present and played the accompaniments. And this was his 
farewell to the singer. On April 3d, Beethoven wrote the 
following letter to Ries: 

My dear Ries: 

Hr. B. has probably received the Trio and Sonata by this 
time, in the last letter I asked 10 ducats more for copying 
and postage, probably you will work out these 10 ducats for 
me — I always have some worriment lest you are spending 
a great deal for me for postage, I greatly wish that you 
would be so kind to charge up to me all my letters to you as 
I want to have you reimbursed from here by the house of 
Fries to the house of Coutts in London. Unless the 
publisher B. objects, in which case he must send me notice 
immediately by post, the Sonata with violin will appear 
here on June 15th, the Trio on July 15th, concerning the 
pianoforte arrangement of the Symphony, I will inform Herr 
B. when it is to come out. Neate must now be in London; I 
gave him to carry with him a number of my compositions; 
and he promised to put them to the best use for me, greet 
him for me. Archduke Rudolph also plays your works with 
me, my dear Ries, of which I sogno pleases me particularly. 
Farewell, my dear R., commend me to your dear wife as 
well as all the pretty English women to whom it might give 
pleasure. 


Appeals to Charles Neate 

On May 15, a letter of condolence to Countess Erdody 
was Called out by the sudden death of her son Fritzi. At the 
countryseat in Croatia, the lad burst one morning into his 
sister’s room and, complaining of his head, with a cry of 
anguish sank dead at her feet. Beethoven labors sadly in 
his effort to find words of comfort for the stricken mother: 
“Reflect that your son might have been forced to go into 
battle and might then, like millions of others, have met his 
death, besides you are still the mother of two dear, hopeful 
children.” On the same day he wrote a French letter to 
Neate which, because of its characteristic style and 
unconventional spelling, Moscheles reproduced literally. A 
paragraph will suffice us here: 

Avanthier on me portait un extrait d’une Gazette anglaise 
nommée Morning cronigle, ou je lisoit avec grand plasir, 
que la societé philharmonique a donné ma sinfonie in A- 
sharp; c’est une grande satisfaction pour moi, mais je 
souhais bien d’avoir de vous méme des nouvelles, que vous 
ferez avec tous les compositions, que j’ai vous donnés; vous 
m’avez promis ici, de donner un concert pour moi, mais ne 
prenez mal, si je me méfis un peu, quand je pense que le 
Prince regent d’angleterre ne me dignoit pas ni d’une 
reponse ni d’une autre reconnaissance pour la Bataile que 
j'ai envoyé a son Altesse, et lequelle on a donnée si souvent 
a Londre, et seulement les gazettes annoncoient le reussir 
de cet ceuvre et rien d’autre chose.... 

The following letter of a few days later was written in 
English, probably by Haring, and only signed by Beethoven: 


Vienna, May 18, 1816. 

My dear Neate: 

By a letter of Mr. Ries, I am acquainted with your happy 
arrival at London. I am very well pleased with it, and still 
better I should be pleased if I had learned it by yourself. 

Concerning our business, I know well enough that for the 
performance of the greater works, as the Symphony, the 
Cantata, the Chorus, and the Opera, you want the help of 
the Philharmonic Society, and I hope your endeavour to my 
advantage will be successful. 

Mr. Ries gave me notice of your intention to give a 
concert to my benefit. For this triumph of my art at London 
I would be indebted to you alone; but an influence still 
wholesomer on my almost indigent life, would be to have 
the profit proceeding from this enterprise. You know, that 
in some regard I am now father to the lovely lad you saw 
with me; hardly I can live alone three months upon my 
annual salary of 3400 florins in paper, and now the 
additional burden of maintaining a poor orphan — you 
conceive how welcome lawful means to improve my 
circumstances must be to me. As for the Quartet in F minor, 
you may sell it without delay to a publisher, and signify me 
the day of its publication, as I should wish it to appear here 
and abroad on the very day. The same you be pleased to do 
with the two Sonatas, O, for pianoforte and violoncello; yet 
with the latter it needs no haste. 


I leave entirely to your judgment to fix the terms for both 
works, to wit, the Quatuor and the Sonatas, the more the 


better. Be so kind to write me immediately for two reasons; 
1st, that I may not be obliged to shrink up my shoulders 
when they ask me if I got letters from you; and 2dly, that I 
may know how you do, and if I am in favour with you. 
Answer me in English if you have to give me happy news 
(for example, those of giving a concert to my benefit), in 
French if they are bad ones. 

Perhaps you find some lover of music to whom the Trio 
and the Sonata with violin, Mr. Ries had sold to Mr. 
Birchall, or the Symphony arranged for the Pianoforte, 
might be dedicated, and from whom there might be 
expected a present. In expectation of your speedy answer, 
my dear friend and countryman, I am, yours truly, 


Ludwig van Beethoven 

We can follow the progress of the business in connection 
with the compositions to be published in London in the 
following letter to Ries: 

Vienna, June 11, 1816. 

My dear R.! 

I am sorry that because of me, you are again compelled 
to pay out some postage money, willing as I am to help and 
serve others it gives me equal pain to burden others with 
my affairs. Of the 10 ducats nothing has appeared up-to- 
date and the conclusion to be formed from this is that in 
England as here there are wind-bags and people who do 
not keep their word. I charge nothing against you in this. 
Nevertheless I must beg of you to go to Mr. Birchall again 
in the matter of the 10 ducats, and to collect them yourself, 
I assure you on my honor that I paid the 21 fl. in 
Convention coin for expenses outside the copyist’s fee and 
several postages in bank-notes. The money was not even 
paid in ducats, though you yourself wrote me that it would 
be paid in Dutch ducats — therefore there are also in 
England such conscientious persons to whom keeping their 
word is nothing?!! The publisher here has applied to me to 
have the Trio published in London on the last of August, for 
which reason I beg of you kindly to speak with Mr. B. Mr. B. 
can get himself in readiness concerning the pianoforte 
arrangement of the Symphony in A, since as soon as the 
publisher here tells me the day I shall immediately let you 
or B. know. 


As I have not heard a syllable from Neate since his 
arrival in London, I beg you to tell him to give you an 
answer whether he has sold the Quartet in F minor as I 
want to publish it here simultaneously, and what I may 
expect in reference to the Violoncello Sonatas? Of all the 
other works which I sent by him I am almost ashamed to 
speak, even to myself for having again been so trustful to 
give them to him wholly without conditions trusting that his 
friendship and care for my interests would find a way. I was 
given to read a translation of a report in the Morning 
Chronicle about the performance of a Symphony (probably 
in A). The same thing will probably happen to this as well 
as all the other works which I gave to N. as happened to 
the Battle, I shall probably get nothing for them as I got 
nothing for that work except to read about the 
performances in the newspapers. The pianoforte 
arrangement of the Symphony in A was hastily copied and 
after looking through it carefully I have had the transcriber 
change a few passages which I will communicate to you. All 
things lovely to your wife. 


In haste, your true friend, 
Beethoven. 


N. B. Have you dedicated your Concerto in E-flat to 
Archduke Rudolph? Why did you not write to him yourself 
about it? 

Touching the unhappy negotiations with Birchall and the 
“declaration,” Beethoven finally wrote, in French, the 
following letter: 


(To Mr. Birchall) 

Vienna, July 22, 1816. 

Monsieur: 

I received the declaration for my signature concerning 
the works which I ceded to you. I am perfectly willing to 
meet your wishes as soon as the trifling affair of the 10 
ducats due me for the expense of copying, postage, etc., is 
adjusted, as I have had the honor to explain to you in detail. 

I beg of you, Monsieur, kindly to remit the small sum so 
as to enable me to send you the before-mentioned 
document. Please accept the assurance of my greatest 
esteem, etc. 


Mother Banned During Surgical Treatment 

Beethoven had now made up his mind to take his nephew 
from Giannatasio’s care and make a home for him with 
himself. The removal was to be made at the end of the 
approaching quarter and meanwhile Karl was to remain 
where he was so that he might have proper care during his 
recovery from the effects of an operation for hernia. 
Beethoven notified his purpose to Giannatasio on July 28, 
1816, and admonished his friend that in the interim the old 
strictness was to be observed touching the mother’s visits. 
The following passage is from the letter: 

As regards the Queen of Night, matters will remain as 
they have been, and even if the operation should be 
performed at your place, as he will be ill for a few days and 
consequently more susceptible and irritable, she is all the 
less to be admitted to him since all impressions might 
easily be renewed in K. which we cannot permit. How little 
we can hope for amendment in her case is shown by the 
enclosed insipid scrawl which I send you only that you may 
see how how right I am in pursuing the plan adopted; but 
this time I did not answer her like a Sarastro but like a 
sultan. 

The surgical operation on the boy was performed by Dr. 
Smetana and under the affectionate care which he received 
at the hands of the Giannatasios he quickly recovered and 
visited his uncle at Baden, going thither with the 
Giannatasios. Fraulein Fanny tells the story of the visit 
simply and gracefully: 


While his nephew was still with us [she writes], 
Beethoven once invited us to visit him at Baden where he 
was spending the summer months, my father and we two 
daughters with Karl. Although our host had been informed 
of our coming we soon noticed that no arrangement had 
been made for our entertainment. B. went with us in the 
evening to a tavern where we were Surprised to note that 
he dickered with the waiter about every roll, but this was 
because owing to his bad hearing he had frequently been 
cheated by serving-people; for even then one had to be very 
close to his ear to make him understand and I recall that I 
was often greatly embarrassed when I had to pierce 
through the grayish hairs which concealed his ear; he 
himself often said: “I must have my hair cut!” Looking at 
him cursorily one thought that his hair was coarse and 
bristly, but it was very fine and when he put his hand 
through it, it remained standing in all directions which 
often looked comical. (Once when he came we noticed a 
hole in the elbow when he was taking his overcoat off; he 
must have remembered it for he wanted to put it on again, 
but said, laughing, taking it completely off: “You’ve already 
seen it!”) 

When we came to his lodgings in the afternoon a walk 
was proposed; but our host would not go along, excusing 
himself saying he had a great deal to do; but he promised 
to follow and join us, and did so. But when we came back in 
the evening there was not a sign of entertainment to be 
seen. B. muttered excuses and accusations against the 
persons who had been charged with the arrangements and 


helped us to settle ourselves; O how interesting it was! to 
move a light sofa with his help. A rather large room in 
which his pianoforte stood, was cleaned for us girls to use 
as a bedroom. But sleep remained long absent from us in 
this musical sanctuary. Yes, and I must confess to my shame 
that our curiosity and desire to know things led us to 
examine a large round table which stood in the room. A 
note-book in particular received our attention. But there 
was such a confusion of domestic matters, and much of it 
which to us was illegible that we were amazed; but, behold, 
one passage I still remember — there it stood: “My heart 
runs over at the sight of lovely nature — although she is not 
here!” — that gave us a great deal to think about. In the 
morning a very prosaic noise roused us out of our poetical 
mood! B. also appeared soon with a scratched face, and 
complained that he had had a quarrel with his servant who 
was going away, “Look,” he said, “how he has maltreated 
me!” He complained also that these persons, although they 
knew that he could not hear, did nothing to make 
themselves understood. We then took a walk through the 
beautiful Helenenthal, we girls ahead, then B. and our 
father. What follows we were able to overhear with strained 
ears: 

My father thought that B. could rescue himself from his 
unfortunate domestic conditions only by marriage, did he 
know anybody, etc. Now our long foreboding was 
confirmed: “he was unhappy in love! Five years ago he had 
made the acquaintance of a person, a union with whom he 
would have considered the greatest happiness of his life. It 


was not to be thought of, almost an impossibility, a chimera 
— nevertheless it is now as on the first day.” This harmony, 
he added, he had not yet discovered! It had never reached 
a confession, but he could not get it out of his mind! Then 
there followed a moment which made good for many 
misunderstandings and grievous conduct on his part; for he 
acknowledged my father’s friendly offer to help him as 
much as possible in his domestic troubles, and I believe he 
was convinced of his friendship for him. He spoke again of 
his unfortunate loss of hearing, of the wretched physical 
existence which he had endured for a long time. He (B.) 
was so happy at the noonday meal (in the open air in 
Helena) his muse hovered around him! He frequently 
turned aside and wrote a few measures with the remark: 
“My promenade with you cost me some notes but brought 
in others.” All this happened in September of the year 
1816. 

Beethoven’s project now was, upon returning to the city 
to abandon his tavern life and so to arrange his domestic 
affairs as to have his nephew live with him and attend 
school or study with private tutors — perhaps both. As 
usual Zmeskall was charged with looking after servants, 
discovering their qualifications, etc. After Karl should come 
there would be need of a housekeeper, but meanwhile 
Beethoven suggested to Zmeskall that he find for him a 
servant who should be good, of decent deportment, well 
recommended, married “and not murderous so that my life 
may be safe inasmuch as for the sake of several 


rapscallions I want to live a little longer in this world.” He 
returned to Vienna by September 27 at the latest. 

“An die ferne Geliebte” 

That brilliant youth Alois Jeitteles of Brunn, now a 
student of medicine at Vienna, wrote when hardly twenty- 
one years of age the beautiful series of songs “An die ferne 
Geliebte,” so exquisitely set to music by Beethoven. 
Schindler states, that the composer thanked the young poet 
for the happy inspiration; but whether he had found them 
in a handbook, which is probable, or received them in 
manuscript, does not appear. But no one can hear them 
adequately sung without feeling that there is something 
more in that music than the mere inspiration of the poetry. 
It was completed not many weeks before, in his letter to 
Ries (May 8), he wrote: “I found only one whom I shall 
doubtless never possess”; and but six months before the 
above conversation with Giannatasio. Just five years had 
now elapsed since he became acquainted with Amalie von 
Sebald: was she not the real inspiration of “An die ferne 
Geliebte”? 

Peter Joseph Simrock of Bonn, then 24 years of age, was 
now in Vienna. He was often with Beethoven, in Baden, in 
his lodging in the Sailerstätte and in the inn “Zur goldenen 
Birn,” where he often dined after the removal of 
Giannatasio to that quarter Mr. Simrock also told the 
writer that he had no difficulty in making Beethoven 
understand him if he spoke into his left ear; but anything 
private or confidential must be communicated in writing. 
On one occasion the composer handed him paper and 


pencil, remarking that his servant was an eavesdropper, 
etc. A few days afterwards when Simrock called again, 
“Now,” said Beethoven, “we can talk, for I have given my 
servant 5 florins, a kick in the rear and sent him to the 
devil.” 

Everywhere in public, said Simrock, Beethoven railed at 
Emperor Franz because of the reduction of the paper 
money. “Such a rascal ought to be hanged to the first tree,” 
said he. But he was known and the police officials let him 
do what he pleased. He ate a great deal at the tavern 
because he ordered haphazard and sent away what was not 
to his taste. 

Another of Beethoven’s visitors just now was Alexander 
Kyd. This gentleman, since July 25, 1810, a Major-General 
in the East India Company’s Engineer Corps, paid the usual 
tribute to the climate, and, broken down in health, came to 
Vienna to put himself under the treatment of Malfatti. He 
thus made the acquaintance of Dr. Bertolini, who gave to 
Jahn and the present writer the following details: 


An English Commission Rejected 

Kyd was a great lover of music, and, after his long 
residence in India, enjoyed to the utmost his present 
opportunities of hearing it. Bertolini took him to Czerny, 
who during several visits played to him all the pianoforte 
works of Beethoven then in print. The General was ravished 
with these compositions, asked for a complete thematic 
catalogue of the composer’s works, and besought Bertolini 
to introduce him to their author. This took place on the 
28th of September “in the house next to the Colorado 
Palace,” said Bertolini. They found him shaving and looking 
shockingly, his ruddy face browned by the Baden sun 
variegated by razor cuts, bits of paper, and soap. As Kyd 
seated himself crash! went the chair. In the course of the 
interview, the General, showing the common belief of 
Beethoven’s poverty, proposed to him through the Doctor, 
to compose a symphony for which he would pay him 200 
ducats (£100), and secure its performance by the London 
Philharmonic Society, not doubting that the profits of the 
work to the composer would thus amount to £1000. He 
offered also to take him himself to London. To Beethoven’s 
leaving Vienna just now there really seems to have been no 
serious impediment, other than his nephew; and the boy 
was certainly in the best of hands so long as he remained 
with Giannatasio. However, he did not accept the 
proposition, nor even the order for the Symphony; because 
Kyd desired to have it rather like the earlier, than the later 
ones — that is, somewhat shorter, simpler, and more easy of 
comprehension than these last. The conclusion of the story 


as told in the Fischoff MS. corresponds entirely with the 
Doctor’s relation: 

When Bertolini related all this to his friend with 
sympathetic joy the latter received it in an entirely different 
spirit. He declared that he would receive dictation from no 
one; he needed no money, despised it and would not submit 
himself to the whim of another man for half the world, still 
less compose anything which was not according to his 
liking, to his individuality. From that time he was also cool 
toward Bertolini and remained so. 

When he afterwards quarrelled with and insulted 
Malfatti he broke entirely with Bertolini; but both those 
gentlemen were too honorable ever to disclose the details 
of this breach. Simrock writes in an autograph notice for 
this work: 

When I visited Beethoven in Vienna on September 29, 
1816, he told me that he had had a visit on the day before 
from an Englishman who on behalf of the London 
Philharmonic Society had asked him to compose a 
symphony for that institution in the style of the first and 
second symphonies, regardless of cost.... As an artist he felt 
himself deeply offended at such an offer and indignantly 
refused it and thus closed the interview with the 
intermediary. In his excitement he expressed himself very 
angrily and with deep displeasure towards a nation which 
by such an offer had manifested so low an opinion of an 
artist and art, which he looked upon as a great insult. When 
we were passing Haslinger’s publishing house in the 
Graben in the afternoon he stopped suddenly and pointing 


to a large, powerfully built man who had just entered, cried 
out: “There's the man whom I threw down stairs 
yesterday!” 

“Whom I threw down stairs” was, of course, meant 
metaphorically. It is pretty evident that Beethoven in some 
degree misunderstood General Kyd’s proposition and that 
this ebullition of spleen was rather directed against Neate 
and the Philharmonic Society than the General. It is greatly 
to be regretted that this artistic pride had so little 
restraining effect upon his correspondence when pecuniary 
matters form the topic — which remark brings us again to 
Mr. Birchall. Beethoven had at last discovered the £5 to his 
credit in the bank of Fries and Co., and signed a receipt for 
it on August 3d — too late to prevent the following letter 
being sent to him: 

August 14, 1815. 

Sir: 

Mr. Birchall received yours of the 22d of last month and 
was surprised to hear you have not yet received the 
additional £5.0.0 to defray your expenses of copying, etc. 
He assures the above sum was paid to Messrs. Coutts and 
Co., March 15th last, to be transmitted to Messrs. Fries and 
Co., of Vienna for you, which he supposed you would 
receive as Safe as the previous sum. In consequence of your 
last letter, inquiry has again been made at Messrs. Coutts 
and Co., respecting it and they have referred to their books 
and find that Messrs. Fries and Co., were written to on the 
13th of May, and in that letter the following extract 
respecting you was contained. 


London, May 13, 1816. 

“To Messrs. Fries and Co.: 

“We have received from Mr. Birchall a farther sum of five 
pounds [£5] on your account for the use of Mr. Beethoven. 
You will therefore please to account to that gentleman for 
the same and include the amount in your next bill upon us. 

“Coutts and Co.” 

If Mr. Beethoven will call on Messrs. Fries and Co., and 
get them to refer to that letter, no doubt it will be 
immediately paid, as there is a balance in their favour at 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., of £5.0.0, which was not included 
in their last Bill on London. 

Mr. Birchall is sorry you have not received it so soon as 
you ought, but he hopes you will be convinced the fault 
does not lay [sic] with him, as the money was paid the day 
after Mr. Ries spoke about it. 

Mr. Birchall wished particularly to have the Declaration 
returned to him as soon as possible and likewise wishes you 
to favour him with the Dedications and operas, which are to 
be put to the Trio, Sonata and the Grand Symphony in A. 
The publication of the Sonata has been delayed a long time 
in consequence of that, but he hopes you will not delay 
forwarding all on the receipt of this. When you write again 
Mr. Birchall will be glad to know your sentiments 
respecting writing Variations to the most favourite English, 
Scotch or Irish airs for the Pianoforte with an 
accompaniment either for the violin or violoncello — as you 
find best — about the same length as Mozart’s airs “La 
dove prende” and “Colomba o tortorella” and Handel’s 


“See the Conquering Hero Comes”; with your Variations, be 
so good, when you oblige him with your terms, as to say 
whether the airs need be sent you; if you have many 
perhaps mentioning the name will be sufficient. In fixing 
the price Mr. Birchall wishes you to mention a sum that will 
include Copying and Postages. 


For R. Birchall. 
C. Lonsdale. 


Beethoven’s reply in English bears all the marks of 
Haring’s pen, being only signed by himself: 

Vienna, October 1, 1816. 

My dear Sir: 

I have duly received the £5, and thought previously you 
would not increase the number of Englishmen neglecting 
their word and honour as I had the misfortune of meeting 
with two of this sort. In reply to the other topics of your 
favour, I have no objection to write Variations according to 
your plan and I hope you will not find £30 too much, the 
accompaniment will be a flute or violin or a violoncello; 
you'll either decide it when you send me the approbation of 
the price, or you'll leave it to me. I expect to receive the 
songs or poetry — the sooner the better, and you’ll favour 
me also with the probable number of works of Variations 
you are inclined to receive of me. 

The Sonate in G with the accompaniment of a violin is 
dedicated to his Imperial Highness, Archduke Rudolph of 
Austria — it is O. The Trio in B-[flat] is dedicated to the 
same and is O. The Piano arrangement of the Symphony in 


A is dedicated to the Empress of the Russias, meaning the 
wife of the Emperor Alexander — O. 

Concerning the expenses of copying and posting, it is not 
possible to fix them before hand, they are at any rate not 
considerable and you'll please to consider that you have to 
deal with a man of honour, who will not charge one 6d 
[sixpence] more than he is charged for himself. Messrs. 
Fries and Co., will account with Messrs. Coutts and Co. The 
postage may be lessened as I have been told. 

I offer you of my works the following new ones. A grand 
Sonata for the pianoforte alone £40. A Trio for the Piano 
with accompt. of Violin or Violoncello for £50. It is possible 
that somebody will offer you other works of mine to 
purchase: for ex. the Score of the Grand Symphony in A. 
With regard to the arrangement of this Symphony for the 
piano, I beg you not to forget that you are not to publish it 
until I have appointed the day of its publication here in 
Vienna. This cannot be otherwise without making myself 
guilty of a dishonourable act — but the Sonata with the 
violin and the Trio in B-flat may be published without any 
delay. 

With all the new Works which you will have of me or 
which I offer you, it rests with you to name the day of their 
publication at your own choice. I entreat you to honour me 
as soon as possible with an answer having many orders for 
compositions and that you may not be delayed. My address 
or direction is: 


Monsieur Louis van Beethoven, 
No. 1055 and 1056 Sailerstatte, 3te Stock, 


Vienna. 
You may send your letter if you please direct to your, 


Most humble servant, 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Beethoven not only complained of Neate to Ries, but now 
wrote to Smart of him in such bitter terms that that 
gentleman suppressed the letter entirely except to show it 
to Neate himself, whose grief and astonishment at the 
injustice done him are but partly expressed in this next 
letter: 


Neate Defends Himself Against Censure 

London, October 29, 1816. 

My dear Beethoven: 

Nothing has ever given me more pain than your letter to 
Sir George Smart. I confess that I deserve your censure, 
that I am greatly in fault; but must say also that I think you 
have judged too hastily and too harshly of my conduct. The 
letter I sent you some time since, was written at a moment 
when I was in such a state of mind and spirits that I am 
sure, had you seen me or known my sufferings, you would 
have excused every unsatisfactory passage in it. Thank 
God! it is now all over, and I was just on the point of writing 
to you, when Sir George called with your letter. I do not 
know how to begin an answer to it; I have never been 
called upon to justify myself, because it is the first time that 
I ever stood accused of dishonor; and what makes it the 
more painful is “that I stand accused by the man who, of all 
in the world, I most admire and esteem, and one also whom 
I have never ceased to think of, and wish for his welfare, 
since I made his acquaintance.” But as the appearance of 
my conduct has been so unfavorable in your eyes, I must 
tell you again of the situation I was in previous to my 
marriage. 


I remain in my profession, and with no abatement of my 
love of Beethoven! During this period I could not myself do 
anything publicly, consequently all your music remained in 
my drawer unseen and unheard. I, however, did make a 
very considerable attempt with the Philharmonic to acquire 


for you what I thought you fully entitled to. I offered all 
your music to them upon condition that they made you a 
very handsome present; this they said they could not afford, 
but proposed to see and hear your music, and then offer a 
price for it; I objected and replied “that I should be 
ashamed that your music should be put up by auction and 
bid for! — that your name and reputation were too dear to 
me”; and I quitted the meeting with a determination to give 
a concert and take all the trouble myself, rather than that 
your feelings should be wounded by the chance of their 
disapproval of your works. I was the more apprehensive of 
this, from the unfortunate circumstances of your Overtures 
not being well received; they said they had no more to hope 
for, from your other works. I was not a Director last season, 
but I am for the next, and then I shall have a voice which I 
shall take care to exert. I have offered your Sonatas to 
several publishers, but they thought them too difficult, and 
said they would not be saleable, and consequently made 
offers such as I could not accept, but when I shall have 
played them to a few professors, their reputation will 
naturally be increased by their merits, and I hope to have 
better offers. The Symphony you read of in the “Morning 
Chronicle” I believe to be the one in C minor; it certainly 
was not the one in A, for it has not been played at a 
concert. I shall insist upon its being played next season, 
and most probably the first night. I am exceedingly glad 
that you have chosen Sir George Smart to make your 
complaints of me to, as he is a man of honor, and very much 
your friend; had it been anyone else, your complaint might 


have been listened to, and I injured all the rest of my life. 
But I trust I am too respectable to be thought unfavorably 
of by those who know me. I am, however, quite willing to 
give up every sheet I have of yours, if you again desire it. 
Sir George will write by the next post, and will confirm this. 
I am sorry you say that I did not even acknowledge my 
obligation to you, because I talked of nothing else at 
Vienna, as every one there who knows me can testify. I 
even offered my purse, which you generously always 
declined. Pray, my dear Friend, believe me to remain, 


Ever yours, most sincerely, 
C. Neate. 


Zmeskall, whose patience and forbearance were 
inexhaustible, had again provided his friend with servants 
— aman and his wife — and something was done towards 
making the lodging in the Sailerstatte ready to receive the 
nephew at the end of the quarter. But this was not yet to 
be. The circumstances explain the following little letter to 
Zmeskall of date November 3, 1816: 

Dear Z. Your non-recommendation of the servants 
engaged by me I can also not recommend — I beg of you at 
once to hand over to me through Hr. Schlemmer the 
papers, testimonials, etc., which you have from them. I 
have reason to suspect them of a theft. I have been 
continually ill since the 14th of last month and must keep to 
my bed and room. All projects concerning my nephew have 
foundered because of these miserable persons. 


Wretched Domestic Conditions 

Further information is provided by the following letter to 
Giannatasio: 

Valued Friend: 

My household greatly resembles a shipwreck, or 
threatens to, in brief I have been so swindled in reference 
to these people by one who affects to be a connoisseur, 
moreover my recovery seems to be in no hurry. To engage a 
steward whose exterior and interior is unknown under such 
circumstances, and to leave the education of my Karl to 
chance, I can never do, great as are the sacrifices which in 
many respects I shall again be called upon to make, I 
therefore beg you to keep my Karl again for this quarter, I 
shall accept your suggestion regarding his cultivation of 
music to this extent that Karl shall leave you 2 or even 3 
times a week evenings at 6 o’clock and remain with me till 
the next morning when he shall return to you again by 
about 8 o’clock. Every day would be too taxing for K. and 
for me, since it would always have to be at the same hour, 
too wearisome and restricting. We shall discuss more in 
detail during this quarter what would be most practicable 
and considerate also for me, for, in view, unfortunately of 
the fact that my circumstances are continually getting 
worse I must also use this expression, if your residence in 
the garden had been better adapted to my health, 
everything would more easily have been arranged. As 
regards my indebtedness to you for the last quarter I must 
beg of you to bring the matter directly to my attention as 
the bearer of this has been blessed by God with a certain 


amount of stupidity which one might not begrudge him if 
others were not affected by it. Regarding the other 
expenditures for Karl during his illness or matters 
connected with it, I beg of you to have patience for a few 
days as I have large expenditures just now on all hands. I 
should also like to know how I am to conduct myself toward 
Smettana in view of his successfully accomplished 
operation. So far as his compensation is concerned if I were 
rich or not in the condition of all (except the Austrian 
usurers) whom fate has bound to this country, I would not 
ask at all. I only mean an approximate estimate. Farewell, I 
embrace you with all my heart, and will always look upon 
you as the friend of myself and my Karl. 


In November, Mr. Lonsdale wrote as follows in behalf of 
Mr. Birchall: 

London, November 8, 1816. 

Sir: 

In answer to yours of the 1st October, I am desired by 
Mr. Birchall to inform you, he is glad to find you are now 
satisfied respecting his promise of paying you £5 ... in 
addition to what you before received according to 
agreement; but he did not think you would have delayed 
sending the receipt signed after the receipt of the 130 
ducats merely because you had not received the £5 ..., 
which latter sum was not included in the receipt. Till it 
comes Mr. Birchall cannot, at any rate, enter into any fresh 
arrangement, as his first care will be to secure those pieces 
he has already paid you for, and see how they answer his 


purpose as a Music Seller and without the receipt he 
cannot prevent any other Music Seller from publishing 
them. In regard to the airs with variations, the price of £30, 
which is supposed you mean for each, is considerably more 
than he could afford to give, ever to have any hopes of 
seeing them repay him — if that should be your lowest 
price — Mr. Birchall will give up his idea of them 
altogether. The Symphony in A will be quite ready for 
publication in a week; Mr. Ries (who has kindly undertaken 
the inspection of your works) has it now looking over — but 
it will not come out till the day comes you may appoint. 

Mr. Birchall fears the Sonata in G and the Trio in B-flat 
have been published in Vienna before his — he will be 
obliged to you to inform him of the day, when you write, 
that they were published. I am sorry to say, that Mr. 
Birchall’s health has been very bad for two or three years 
back, which prevents him from attending to business and 
as there are, I fear, but little hopes of his being much 
better, he is less anxious respecting making any additions 
to his catalogue than he otherwise would have been; he is 
much obliged to you for the offer of the Sonata and the 
Trio, but he begs to decline it for the reasons before 
mentioned. 

Hoping to hear soon respecting the paper sent for your 
signature, 


I am Sir, for Mr. Birchall, etc. 
C. Lonsdale. 


P. S. The Sonata in G is published and the Trio will be in 
a few days. Is Mr. Beethoven’s opera of Fidelio published? 
Where and by whom? 


End of the English Connection 

To this letter Beethoven sent an answer addressed to Mr. 
Birchall dated December 14, 1816, as follows: 

Vienna, December 14, 1816. — 1055 Sailerstatte. 

Dear Sir: 

I give you my word of honor, that I have signed and 
delivered the receipt to the house, Fries and Co., some day 
last August, who, as they say, transmitted it to Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., where you'll have the goodness to apply. 
Some error might have taken place that instead of Messrs 
C. sending it to you, they have been directed to keep it till 
fetched. Excuse this irregularity, but it is not my fault, nor 
had I ever the idea of withholding it from the circumstance 
of the £5 not being included. Should the receipt not come 
forth at Messrs. C., I am ready to sign any other and you 
shall have it directly with return of post. 


If you find variations in my style too dear at £30, I will 
abate, for the sake of your friendship, one-third, and you 
have the offer of such variations as fixed in our former 
letters for £20 each air. 

Please to publish the Symphony in A immediately, as well 
as the Sonata and the Trio — they being ready here. 

The grand opera Fidelio is my work. The arrangement for 
the pianoforte has been published here under my care, but 
the score of the opera itself is not yet published. I have 
given a copy of the score to Mr. Neate under the seal of 
friendship and whom I shall direct to treat for my account 
in case an offer should present. 


I anxiously hope your health is improving. Give me leave 
to subscribe myself, Dear Sir, 


Your very obedient servant, 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


[Postmark, Dec. 31, 1816.] 

This letter closed the correspondence; for upon the death 
of Mr. Birchall his successor, Lonsdale, did not deem the 
connection with the composer to be worth retaining. 
Letters to Zmeskall, Sir George Smart and Neate, in 
London, tell of incidents which make up the history of the 
latter part of the year 1816: 

(To Zmeskall — December 16.) 

Here dear Z. you will receive my friendly dedication 
which I hope will be a precious souvenir of our long- 
continued friendship and be accepted as a proof of my 
respect and not as the end of a long-spun thread (for you 
belong to my earliest friends in Vienna). Farewell — 
Abstain from the decayed fortresses, the attack exhausts 
more than those on the well preserved. 


AS ever, 
Your friend, 
Beethoven. 


N.B. If you have a moment’s time please tell me how 
much a livery will cost now (without cloak) with hat and 
boot money. 

The most extraordinary changes have taken place, the 
man, thank God, has gone to the devil, but on the other 


hand the wife seems disposed to attach herself all the more 
closely. 

(To Sir George Smart, dictated to Haring.) 

Vienna, December 16, 1816. — 1055 Sailerstatte, 3d 
Floor. 

My dear Sir: 

You honor me with so many encomiums and compliments 
that I ought to blush, tho’ I confess they are highly 
flattering to me and I thank you most heartily for the part 
you take in my affairs. They have rather gone a little back 
through the strange situation in which our lost — but 
happily recovered — friend Mr. Neate found himself 
entangled. Your kind letter of 31 October, explained a great 
deal and to some satisfaction and I take the liberty to 
enclose an answer to Mr. Neate, of whom I also received a 
letter, with my entreaties to assist him in all his 
undertakings in my behalf. 


You say that the Cantata might serve your purpose for 
the Oratorios and I ask you if you find £50 too much to give 
for it? I have had no benefit for it whatever until now, but I 
still should not wish to ask of you a price by which you 
might be a loser. Therefore we shall name £40, and if your 
success should be great, then I hope you will have no 
objection of adding the £10, to make the sum as mentioned. 
The Copyright would be yours and I should only make the 
condition of my publishing it here at a period, which you 
will be pleased to appoint and not before. I have 
communicated to Mr. Haring your kind intentions (good 


wishes) and he joins with me in the expression of the 
highest regard, which he always entertained for you. 

Mr. Neate may keep the different works except the 
Cantata if you accept it and I hope he will have it in his 
power with your assistance to do something for me, which 
from my illness and from the state of the Austrian finances 
would be very welcome. 

Give me leave to subscribe myself with the greatest 
esteem and cordiality, 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

(Mr. Haring, at Beethoven’s dictation, to Mr. Neate.) 

Vienna, December 18, 1816. 

My dear Sir: 

Both letters to Mr. Beethoven and to me arrived. I shall 
first answer his, as he has made out some memorandums, 
and would have written himself, if he was not prevented by 
a rheumatic feverish cold. He says: What can I answer to 
your warmfelt excuses? Past ills must be forgotten, and I 
wish you heartily joy that you have safely reached the long- 
wished-for port of love. Not having heard of you, I could not 
delay any longer the publication of the Symphony in A, 
which appeared here some few weeks ago. It certainly may 
last some weeks longer before a copy of this publication 
appears in London, but unless it is soon performed at the 
Philharmonic, and something is done for me afterwards by 
way of benefit, I don’t see in what manner I am to reap any 
good. The loss of your interest last season with the 
Philharmonic, when all my works in your hands were 
unpublished, has done me great harm; but it could not be 


helped, and at this moment I know not what to say. Your 
intentions are good, and it is to be hoped that my little 
fame may yet help. With respect to the two Sonatas, O, for 
pianoforte and violoncello, I wish to see them sold very 
soon, as I have several offers for them in Germany, which 
depend entirely upon me to accept; but I should not wish, 
by publishing them here, to lose all and every advantage 
with them in England. I am satisfied with the ten guineas 
offered for the dedication of the Trio, and I beg you to hand 
the title immediately to Mr. Birchall, who is anxiously 
waiting for it; you’ll please to use my name with him. 

I should be flattered to write some new works for the 
Philharmonic — I mean Symphonies, an Oratorio, or 
Cantatas, etc. Mr. Birchall wrote as if he wished to 
purchase my “Fidelio.” Please to treat with him, unless you 
have some plan with it for my benefit concert, which in 
general I leave to you and Sir George Smart, who will have 
the goodness to deliver this to you. 


The score of the opera “Fidelio” is not published in 
Germany or anywhere else. Try what can be done with Mr. 
Birchall, or as you think best. I was very sorry to hear that 
the three Overtures were not liked in London. I by no 
means reckon them among my best works, (which, 
however, I can boldly say of the Symphony in A), but still 
they were not disliked here and in Pesth, where people are 
not easily satisfied. Was there no fault in the execution? 
Was there no party spirit? 


And now I shall close, with the best wishes for your 
welfare, and that you enjoy all possible felicity in your new 
situation of life. 


Your true friend, 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Dr. Kanka’s Help Implored 

Toward the end of the month Beethoven wrote a lengthy 
letter to Dr. Kanka: 

Vienna, December 28, 1816. 

My very dear and honored friend: 

To-morrow’s post-wagon will carry for you a Symphony 
by me in score, the reported Battle Symphony in score, Trio 
and a Violin Sonata and a few song pieces — I know that 
you feel in advance that I am grateful for all that you do for 
me as lately also for the quick remittance recently of my 
semi-yearly [dues]. But now again a request, rather an 
imposition, yes even a commission. The city of Retz, 
consisting of about 500 houses will appoint you as Curator 
of a certain Johann Hamatsch in Prague, for heaven’s sake 
do not decline such a simple judicial matter for thereby my 
poor little nephew will finally receive a small fortune, of 
course the matter will first have to be passed on by our 
magistracy here, inasmuch as the mother will probably 
have some benefit of it, think of it how much time these 
things will take, my poor unfortunate brother died without 
seeing the end, for the courts have such care for His 
Majesty, that the predecessor of the present syndicus of the 
city of Retz wanted to pay my brother 5000 florins for 500 


(x) such are the honorable men which our amiable 
Christian monarch has around him — the present syndicus 
is himself an honest and capable man (for, if he wanted to 
he might have been like the former), meanwhile the 
aforementioned Hamatsch in Prague (a tradesman) has not 
yet given notice of his acceptance (N. B. — for 4 or 5 
years). 

The syndicus Bayer of Retz will therefore send you the 
Curatel decree together with a copy of the bill of exchange 
from the magistracy of Retz, I know much too well how 
small and trivial the case is for a man of brains like 
yourself, if you do not think it fitting, I beg of you to choose 
somebody for it and to promote the matter as much as you 
can — but it would in every respect be better if you would 
undertake it, perhaps a mere consultation with the man (in 
Prague) would bring the matter to a conclusion. 

xThe present syndicus needed only 30 days and as many 
nights to extricate the matter from its former confusion in 
which it had been left. 

My nephew, so dear to me, is in one of the best 
institutions in Vienna, displays great talent, but all this 
goes to my expense and the Retz affair might enable me to 
spend a few hundred florins more on the education of my 
dear nephew. I embrace you as one of my dearest friends. 


A little cantata, written in honor of Prince Lobkowitz, 
belongs to this month of December. An autograph copy was 
given some forty years afterwards to Dr. Ottokar 


Zeithammer, of Prague, by the aged widow of Beethoven’s 
friend Peters, who gives this account of its origin: 

The copy of a little cantata which he (Beethoven) wrote 
for me to be performed on the birthday of the Prince, now 
long dead, and which — as he himself says — reached me 
after his death, was in reality written by him and most 
daintily tied together with blue ribbon.... The cantata 
consists only of a few reiterated words, we can hardly say 
composed by himself, and originated when he heard of the 
approaching birthday festival of the Prince when visiting 
us. “And is there to be no celebration?” he asked, and I 
answered him, “No.” “That will not do,” he replied; “rI 
hurriedly write you a cantata, which you must sing for 
him.” But the performance was never reached. 

The intended performance never took place, because 
Lobkowitz, born on December 7, 1772, died on December 
16, 1816. And so he, too, disappears from our history. The 
foregoing receives all needful confirmation in this letter: 

(To Peters.) 


January 8, 1816. 
[Should be 1817.] 


Only yesterday did I hear from Hrn. von Bernard, who 
met me, that you are here and therefore I send you these 
two copies, which unfortunately were not finished until just 
at the time when the death of our dear Prince Lobkowitz 
was reported. Do me the favor to hand them to His Serene 
Highness, the first-born Prince Lobkowitz, together with 
this writing, it was just to-day, I intended to look up the 


cashier to ask him to undertake its delivery in Bohemia, not 
having, in truth, believed anyone here. 

I, if I may speak of myself, am in a state of tolerably good 
health and wish you the same. I dare not ask you to come to 
me for I should be obliged to tell you why, and that I should 
not presume to do as little as why you would not or would 
not desire to come. I beg you to write the inscription to the 
Prince as I do not know his given name — the 3rd copy 
please keep for your wife. 


The Coming of Anselm Huttenbrenner 

To the few names which this year have appeared in our 
narrative, there is still to be added one worthy of a 
paragraph: that of a wealthy young man from Gratz, an 
amateur musician and composer of that class whose idol 
was Beethoven — Anselm Huttenbrenner, who came to 
Vienna in 1815 to study with Salieri, and formed an 
intimate friendship with Franz Schubert. His enthusiasm 
for Beethoven was not abated when the present writer, in 
1860, had the good fortune to enjoy a period of familiar 
intercourse with him, to learn his great and noble qualities 
of mind and heart, and to hear his reminiscences from his 
own lips. That these, in relation to Beethoven, were 
numerous, no one will expect; since no young man of 
twenty-two years, and a stranger, could at the period before 
us be much with the master except as a pupil — and he 
took none — or in the position lately occupied by Oliva and 
soon to be assumed by Schindler; which of course was all 
out of the question with Huttenbrenner. 


I learned to know Beethoven [he relates] through the 
kindness of Hrn. Dr. Joseph Eppinger, Israelite. The first 
time Beethoven was not at home; his housekeeper opened 
to us his living-room and study. There everything lay in 
confusion — scores, shirts, socks, books. The second time 
he was at home, locked in with two copyists. At the name 
“Eppinger” he opened the door and excused himself, having 
a great deal to do, and asked us to come at another time. 
But, seeing in my hand a roll of music — overture to 
Schiller’s “Robbers” and a vocal quartet with pianoforte 
accompaniment, text by Schiller — he took it, sat himself 
down to the pianoforte and turned all the leaves carefully. 
Thereupon he jumped up, pounded me on the right 
shoulder with all his might, and spoke to me the following 
words which humiliated me because I cannot yet explain 
them: “I am not worthy that you should visit me!” Was it 
humility? If so it was divine; if it was irony it was 
pardonable. 

And again: 

A few times a week Beethoven came to the publishing 
house of Steiner and Co. in the forenoon between 11 and 
12 o’clock. Nearly every time there was held there a 
composers’ meeting to exchange musical opinions. 
Schubert frequently took me there. We regaled ourselves 
with the pithy, often sarcastic remarks of Beethoven 
particularly when the talk was about Italian music. 

Huttenbrenner remembered as a common remark in 
Vienna in those days that what first gave Beethoven his 


reputation on coming there twenty-four years before, was 
his superb playing of Bach’s “Well-Tempered Clavichord.” 

Two or three minor notes will close the story of the year. 
In the concert for the Theatrical Poor Fund, in the Theater- 
an-der-Wien, September 8th, one of the finales to 
Beethoven’s “Prometheus” music was revived: “A glorious 
piece worked out in a masterly manner,” says a reporter; 
and the concert for the Hospital of St. Mark, on December 
25, opened with his “Symphony in A, one difficult of 
execution, which was performed with the greatest precision 
under the direction of this brilliant composer.” More 
important was a proposition made early in the year by his 
old friend Hoffmeister in Leipsic, for a complete edition of 
his pianoforte works, which came to nothing and 
concerning which more in another connection. In July he 
received another series of songs from Thomson which, 
according to a letter in French to Thomson, dated January 
18, 1817, he had already finished by the end of September. 

Works Composed and Published in 1816 

The works composed in 1816 are: 

I. Pianoforte Sonata in A major, O, dedicated to Baroness 
Dorothea von Ertmann. Nottebohm’s researches place all 
the sketches for the sonata in the years 1815 and 1816. 
(See, “Zweit. Beeth.,” p and 552 et seq.) 

II. Song: “Der Mann von Wort,” O. 

III. Song-cycle: “An die ferne Geliebte,” O. The autograph 
bears the inscription “1816 in the month of April.” Sketches 
from 1815 and 1816 are described by Nottebohm in “Zweit. 
Beeth.,” et seg. 


IV. March in D major, for military band; the autograph 
bears the inscription in Beethoven’s hand: “March for the 
grand parade of the Guard, by L. v. Beethoven, June 3, 
1816.” 

V. Cantata for the birthday of Prince Lobkowitz, 
composed for Peters. 

VI. Song: “Ruf vom Berge,” dated “December 13, 1816.” 

The publications for the year were: 

I. Song: “Das Geheimniss,” as a supplement for the 
“Wiener Modenzeitung,” February 29, 1816. 

II. Song: “An die Hoffnung,” O; by Steiner and Co., in 
February. 

III. “Wellington’s Sieg, oder die Schlacht bei Vittoria, in 
Musik gesetzt von Ludwig van Beethoven. 91° Werk”; by 
Steiner and Co., Vienna, in March. 

IV. Canon: “Glück zum neuen Jahr”; by J. Riedel, Vienna, 
in May. 


V. Song: “Die Sehnsucht,” words by Reissig; by Artaria in 
a collection which appeared in June. 

VI. Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, O; dedicated to 
Archduke Rudolph; Vienna, Steiner and Co., in July. 

VII. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, O; 
dedicated to Archduke Rudolph; published by Steiner and 
Co., Vienna, on July 16. 

VIII. Song: “Merkenstein,” O; dedicated to Count 
Dietrichstein; Vienna, Steiner and Co., in September. 

IX. Song: “Der Mann von Wort,” O; Vienna, Steiner and 
Co., in November. 


X. Song-Cycle: “An die ferne Geliebte,” O; dedicated to 
Prince Lobkowitz; Vienna, Steiner and Co., in December. 

XI. Symphony, No. 7, in A major, O; dedicated to Count 
Moritz von Fries; Vienna, Steiner and Co., in December. 

XII. Symphony, No. 8, in F major, O; Vienna, Steiner and 
Co., in December. 

XIII. Quartet for Strings, F minor, O; dedicated to 
Zmeskall; Vienna, Steiner and Co., in December. 

XIV. Two Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violoncello, O. 
According to a letter of Zmeskall’s dated January 20, 1817, 
these sonatas were not published later than the works last 
mentioned, that is, December, 1816. They were published 
by Simrock without dedication. In the later edition 
published by Artaria in 1819, they are dedicated to 
Countess Erdody. 


Chapter XVII 


The Year 1817 — Beethoven and the Public Journals of Vienna — Fanny 
Giannatasio’s Diary — The Philharmonic Society of London — Cipriani Potter — 
Marschner — Marie Pachler-Koschak — Beethoven’s Opinion of Malzel’s 
Metronome. 


Beethoven’s splenetic remarks to strangers in his last years 
upon the music, musicians and public of Vienna have given 
rise to widely diffused but utterly false conceptions as to 
the facts. Thus William Henry Fry, a leading American 
writer on music in the middle of the nineteenth century, did 
but express a common opinion in the following: 

That composer [Beethoven] worked hard for thirty years. 
At his death, after the cup of glory had overflowed, his 
name resounding through Christendom, he left in all a 
beggarly sum of two or three thousand dollars, having lived 
as any one acquainted with his career knows, a penurious 
life, fitted to his poverty and servile position in Vienna. 

Beethoven and the Viennese Journalists 

The popular want of appreciation of his merits “doomed 
Beethoven to a garret, which no Irish emigrant would live 
in.” It is altogether unnecessary to argue against such 
statements, as the whole tenor of this biography refutes 
them; but the public press of Vienna deserves a vindication, 
and the appearance of a new “Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung” 
on January 2nd, 1817, affords a suitable opportunity for the 
little that need be said on the subject. This journal, 
conducted “with particular reference to the Austrian 
Empire,” and published by Steiner and Co., was, during the 


first two years, without the name of any responsible editor; 
the volumes for 1819 and 1820 announce Ignaz von 
Seyfried as holding that position; the others, from 1821 to 
1824, bear the name of Friedrich August Kanne. A leading 
writer in the earlier volumes was Hofrath Ignaz von Mosel, 
who already had some local celebrity for his articles on 
musical topics in the “Vaterlandische Blatter” and other 
periodicals, and who continued a prolific contributor to 
musical journals to the end of his life in 1844. Beethoven 
valued him as a writer; but Mosel had the temerity to 
undertake, like Mozart, the task of revising and 
modernizing Handel. Of his eight mutilations of that great 
man’s works, two, “Samson” and “Belshazzar,” were 
printed and, for some fifty years, adopted for performance 
throughout Austria and Germany — a remarkable proof of 
the general ignorance which prevailed concerning the 
works of the greatest oratorio composer; for two such 
monuments of arrogant presumption, of incompetency to 
comprehend his author and of a false and perverted taste, 
probably do not exist unless, perhaps, among the other six 
works which were not printed. One of Beethoven’s 
sarcasms, remembered by Carl Czerny, indicates his 
opinion of Mosel’s dilettantism. Reading a newspaper once 
at Artaria’s, he saw that Mosel “had been ennobled, 
particularly because of his services in behalf of music.” 
“The Mosel is muddy where it flows into the Rhine” (Der 
Mosel fliesst trub in den Rhein!), said Beethoven, 
laughingly. Kanne ranked with the best musical journalists 
of the day, and, to use the words of Hanslick, his labors and 


influence as a critic were considerable, especially because 
of his enthusiasm for Beethoven, is certain. 

Taking 1821-1822 as a medium date, the leading political 
and literary journals in Vienna in those years were the 
“Wiener Zeitung,” Joseph Carl Bernard, editor; the 
“Beobachter,” Joseph Pilat, editor; the “Sammler,” 
Portenschlag and Ledermeyer, editors; the “Wiener 
Zeitschrift” (fashion journal), Johann Schickh, editor; and 
the “Theater-Zeitung,” Adolph Bauerle, editor. Most of 
these editors were personal friends of Beethoven; and 
whoever performs the weary task of looking through their 
myriads of pages sees that all were his admirers and let no 
opportunity pass unimproved of adding a leaf to his laurels. 
Still, disappointment at the comparative paucity of matter 
relating to him follows such an examination. The cause, 
however, lay in himself; in the small number of his new 
compositions of high importance, and in the rarity of his 
appearance before the public. True, there were 
newspapers, and in divers languages, that took no note of 
Beethoven and his works because music and musicians 
were not within their scope; but not one of them was 
hostile. In short, whether the periodical press be 
considered as the exponent or the guide of public opinion, 
in either case its tone at Vienna during the ten years which 
remained of Beethoven’s life is ample refutation of the so 
oft asserted disregard for and contemptuous neglect of 
their great composer on the part of the Viennese. The 
correspondence of this and the next two or three years is 
very voluminous. Schindler says most pertinently of it: 


During these years our composer, instead of writing 
many notes, as had been his wont, wrote many letters, 
referring in part to his domestic affairs, in part to the 
litigation and in part to the education of his nephew. These 
letters are, in general, among the least encouraging and 
most deplorable testimonials to the excitement which 
attended his passionate prosecution of these objects. Those 
of his friends and nearer acquaintances who permitted 
themselves to be drawn into these three matters were so 
overwhelmed with documents and communications that 
they blessed the hour in which the lawsuit was brought to a 
conclusion. 

Mistaken Training of Nephew Karl 

There are few men of whom a most false and 
exaggerated picture may not be presented by grouping 
together their utterances, spoken or written at long 
intervals and in the most diverse moods and states of mind. 
Thomas Carlyle says: “Half or more of all the thick-plied 
perversions which distort the image of Cromwell will 
disappear if we honestly so much as try to represent them 
in sequence as they were, not in the lump as thrown down 
before us.” Hence, strict chronological order must not 
lightly be abandoned — never when distortion of the image 
is thereby produced. But there are series of letters covering 
comparatively short periods of time, which may be grouped 
and placed apart with no ill consequence. Such is the series 
to Steiner and Co.; and such to the Streichers and 
Zmeskall, which are too unimportant to place in the text. 
An abstract or analysis of them would serve but a small 


purpose; but they should be read despite their triviality, for 
they show, better than any description would, the 
helplessness of their writer in all affairs of common life; 
also, by implication, the wretched prospect of any good 
result to his undertaking the supervision and education of a 
boy more than usually endowed with personal attractions 
and mental capacity, but whose character had already 
received a false bias from the equally indiscreet alternate 
indulgence and severity of his invalid and passionate father 
and of his froward and impure mother. Moreover, this 
undertaking rendered necessary a sudden and very great 
change in the domestic habits of a man nearly fifty years of 
age, who, even twenty years before, had not been able, 
when residing in the family of his Mæcenas, Lichnowsky, to 
bear the restraints imposed by common courtesy and 
propriety. It is obvious that there was but one course to be 
taken for the boy from which a good result might 
reasonably have been expected; and this was to send him at 
once to some institution far enough from Vienna to 
separate him entirely, vacations excepted, from both 
mother and uncle; to subject him there to rigid discipline 
and give him the stimulus of emulation with boys of his own 
age. When it was too late, as will be seen, this idea was 
entertained, but not sanctioned by the civil authorities. 
That such a course with the boy would have resulted well, 
subsequent events leave no doubt; for, passing over the 
question how far facts justify the harsh judgments recorded 
against him for more than half a century, each new writer 
bitterer than the last, we know this: that after his uncle’s 


death, although his bad tendencies of character had been 
strengthened and intensified by the lack of efficient, 
consistent, firm and resolute restraint from 1815 to 1827, 
yet a few years of strict military discipline made of him a 
good and peaceable citizen, a kind and affectionate 
husband and father. Had Beethoven’s wisdom and 
prudence equalled his boundless affection for his nephew, 
many painful pages in this work would have no place; many 
which, if the truth and justice to the dead and living 
permitted, one would gladly suppress. But it must not be 
forgotten that Beethoven, on his death-bed, as Schindler 
relates, expressed “his honest desire that whatever might 
some day be said of him, should adhere strictly to the truth 
in every respect, regardless of whether or not it might give 
pain to this or the other person or affect his own person.” 
Let us again take up the thread of our narrative. We are 
still to imagine Beethoven living in the lofty, narrow house. 
No. 1055-6 Sailerstatte, entered from the street, but its 
better rooms on the other side looking over the old city wall 
and moat and out across the Glacis and little river Wien to 
the suburb Landstrasse, where, fronting on the Glacis, 
stood the institute of Giannatasio in which his nephew was 
a pupil, having been placed there in February, 1816. There 
is no record, nor do the sketchbooks show, that in the first 
half of this year his mind was occupied with any important 
composition; on the contrary, his time and thoughts were 
given to the affairs of his nephew, to his purposed 
housekeeping and to quarrels with his servants, as the 
frequent letters to the Streichers and Zmeskall show ad 


nauseam. A curiously interesting picture of the man and his 
doings is disclosed by the letters referred to, Fanny 
Giannatasio’s records, and the jottings which that young 
woman wrote down in the form of a diary. 


At the beginning of the year 1817, Beethoven seems to 
have harbored a desire to take lodgings nearer the 
institute. Giannatasio offered to let him have one which was 
at his disposal, but Beethoven declined the offer with the 
words: “Gladly as I should like to make use of your kind 
offer that I live with you in the garden-house, it is for 
various reasons impossible.” In April he moved into rooms 
in the Gartnerstrasse near the Streichers and the institute. 
Meanwhile there had been a misunderstanding between 
him and Giannatasio. A fortnight later explanations had 
been made and peace restored; but when Nanni asked 
Beethoven if he was still angry he replied: “I think much 
too little of myself to get angry.” The nephew had been to 
blame and had disclosed new evidences of a 
thoughtlessness which had deeply pained his good uncle. 

Chiefly from the letters written in this year, we learn a 
sequence of other happenings. Early in January, Beethoven 
sends copies of the song-cycle, “An die ferne Geliebte,” to 
Court Councillor Peters, tutor in the house of Prince 
Lobkowitz, for the new prince whose Christian name he 
does not know. In the same month he writes an autograph 
French communication to Thomson, in Edinburgh, stating 
that all the songs which he had commissioned in the 
previous July had been completed by the end of September, 


but had not been forwarded because of an illness from 
which he was not yet quite recovered. As to the folksongs 
of various nations he urges that prose versions of the texts 
be obtained as being preferable to the versified, a thing 
which he had suggested before, the prose being a better 
guide for him to the sentiment of the songs than rhymed 
lines. On January 30, he rebukes Zmeskall for having 
pained him by sending him a gift in acknowledgment of the 
dedication of the String Quartet, O, which had come from 
the press in December, 1816. “Although you are only a 
performing musician,” he writes, “you have several times 
exercised the power of imagination, and it seems to me that 
it has occasionally put unnecessary whims into your head 
— at least so it seemed to me from your letter after my 
dedication. Good as I am and much as I appreciate all the 
good in you, I am yet angry, angry, angry.” Other letters to 
Steiner at this time refer to the Pianoforte Sonata in A, O, 
which was then in the hands of the printers and appeared 
in February with a dedication to Baroness Ertmann. The 
suggestion had gone out that German composers substitute 
German terms in music in place of Italian. With 
characteristic impetuosity, Beethoven decided to begin the 
reform at once, although it seems to have involved the 
reengraving of the title-page of the new Sonata. He wrote 
to Steiner in the military style with which we are already 
familiar: 

To the Wellborn Lieutlenant] Genl[eral], for his own 
hands. 

Publicandum 


After individual examination and taking the advice of my 
council we have determined and hereby determine that 
hereafter on all our works with German titles, 
Hammerclavier be printed in place of pianoforte; our best 
Lt. Gen. as well as the Adjutant and all others concerned 
will govern themselves accordingly and put this order into 
effect. 

Instead of Pianoforte, Hammerclavier — which settles 
the matter once for all. 


Given, etc., etc., 
on January 23, 1817. 


by the 
G[eneralissimu]s 
...M.D. 


Beethoven was in doubt as to the correctness of 
“Hammerclavier,” thinking that it might better be 
“Hammerclavier.” In another communication he says the 
matter must be referred to a philologist. At the same time 
he offers, if necessary, to pay for the engraving of a new 
title, adding that perhaps the old one might be utilized for 
another sonata. He bases his acceptance of the new word 
on the belief that the instrument itself was a German 
invention — a theory long ago disproved so far as the 
priority of the invention is concerned. 


Baroness Ertmann now lived at St. Polten, where the 
command of her husband lay quartered, and thither 


Beethoven sent a copy of the “Hammerclavier” sonata 
accompanied by the following letter: 

My dear, valued Dorothea-Cacilia! 

You must often have misunderstood me when I was 
obliged to appear displeasing to you particularly in the 
early days when my style had less recognition than it has 
now. You know the teaching of the un-called apostles who 
helped themselves along with quite other means than the 
holy gospel; I did not want to be counted among them. 
Receive now what was often intended for you and what may 
be a proof of my affection for your artistic talent as well as 
your person. That I did not hear you play at Czerny’s 
recently was due to my ill-health which at last seems to be 
giving way before my strength. 

I hope soon to hear you, how it goes at Polten with ..., 
and whether you care anything for your 


Admirer and friend, 
L. van Beethoven, m.p. 


All things lovely to your worthy husband and consort. 

Reflections Committed to Paper 

The picture of Beethoven’s domestic affairs will gain in 
vividness by imagining the following extracts from the so- 
called “Tagebuch” of the Fischoff Manuscript to be 
scattered through these preceding pages. Dates are 
nowhere given; but memoranda of letters to Brentano in 
April follow which prove these notes to belong to the 
previous months: 


Never again live alone with a servant; there is always 
danger, suppose, for instance, the master falls ill and the 
servant, perhaps, also. 

He who wishes to reap tears should sow love. (Beethoven 
is here surely thinking of his nephew.) 

The Compassionate Brothers (the monks) in Tell, form a 
semi-circle around the dead man and sing in deep tones: 

Rasch tritt der Tod den Menschen an Es ist ihm keine 
Frist gegeben Er sturzt ihn mitten in der Bahn Es reisst ihn 
fort vom vollem Leben Bereitet oder nicht zu gehn! Er muss 
vor seinen Richter stehen! 


Vidi malum et accepi. — (Plinius.) 

Tametsi quid homini potest dari maius quam gloria et 
laus et aeternitas. — (Plinius.) 

What more can be given to man than fame and praise 
and immortality? 

Audi multa loquere pauca. 

Something must be done — either a journey and to this 
end the writing of the necessary works or an opera — if you 
are again to remain here during the coming summer an 
opera would be preferable in case circumstances, but 
moderately — if the summer sojourn is to be here, a 
decision must be made, where, how? 

God help me, Thou seest me deserted by all men, for I do 
not wish to do wrong, hear my supplication, only for the 
future to be with my Karl, since the possibility shows itself 
nowhere, O harsh fate, O cruel destiny, no, no, my unhappy 
condition will never end. 


This one thing I feel and clearly comprehend, 
possessions are not the highest things in life, but guilt is 
the greatest evil. 

There is no salvation for you except to go away, only thus 
can you swing yourself up to the summits of your art again, 
while here you are sinking into vulgarity, and a symphony 
... and then away — away — away — meanwhile collect the 
salary which mayhap can be done yet for years. 

Work during the summer for the journey, only thus can 
you carry out the great task for your poor nephew, 
afterward wander through Italy, Sicily, with a few artists — 
make plans and be of good cheer for the sake of C. 

In my opinion, first the saline baths, like those of 
Wiesbaden, etc., then the sulphur baths like Aix-la-Chapelle 
were everlastingly cold. Spend evenings and afternoons in 
company, it is uplifting and not wearying and live a 
different life at home. 

Sensual enjoyment without a union of souls is bestial and 
will always remain bestial; after it, one experiences not a 
trace of noble sentiment but rather regret. 

Beethoven’s mind was engrossed with the plans of travel 
indicated in these excerpts throughout the year; he 
considered a tour of some kind essential to the restoration 
of his health and the recovery of his creative powers. A 
remittance from the Kinsky estate falling due in April, he 
wrote a letter to Kanka asking him to make the collection 
for him and enclosed a receipt. He complains of still feeling 
the effects of an inflammatory catarrh with which he had 
been attacked in the previous October, and ends by asking 


what would be the consequence if he were to leave the 
Austrian Empire; would a signature sent from a foreign 
place be valid? — meaning, probably, would such a 
signature be looked upon as evidence of a violation of the 
contract which he was under to his noble patrons not to 
take up a residence outside the Austrian dominions. His 
chronic dissatisfaction with the conditions which 
surrounded him in Vienna, as well as the moody mind in 
which his illness had left him, also breathes through the 
following letter (written in German) to Charles Neate in 
London: 

Explanations to Charles Neate 

Vienna, April 19, 1817. 

My dear Neate! 

Since the 15th of October I have been seemingly ill and I 
am still suffering from the consequences and not quite 
healed. You know that J must live from my compositions 
alone, I have been able to compose very little, and 
therefore to earn almost nothing, all the more welcome 
would it have been if you had done something for me — 
meanwhile I suspect that the result of everything has been 
— nothing. 

You have even written complainingly of me to Hering, 
which was not deserved by my fair dealing with you — 
meanwhile I must justify in the premises, namely: the opera 
Fidelio had been written for several years, but the book and 
text were very faulty; the book had to be thoroughly 
remodeled, wherefore several pieces of the music had to be 
extended, others shortened, others newly composed. Thus, 


for instance, the overture is entirely new, as well as various 
other numbers, but it is possible that the opera may be 
found in London, as it was at first, in which case it must 
have been stolen as is scarcely to be avoided at the theatre. 
As regards the Symphony in A, as you did not write me a 
satisfactory reply, I was obliged to publish it, I should as 
willingly have waited 3 years if you had written me that the 
Philharmonic Society had accepted it — but on all hands 
nothing — nothing. Now regarding the Pianoforte Sonatas 
with Violoncello, for them I give you a month’s time, if after 
that I have no answer from you I shall publish them in 
Germany, but having heard as little from you about them as 
about the other works, I have given them to a German 
publisher who importuned me for them, but I have bound 
him in writing (Hering has read the document) not to 
publish the Sonatas until you have sold them in London, it 
seems to me that you ought to be able to dispose of these 2 
sonatas for 70 or 80 ducats in gold at least, the English 
publisher may fix the day of publication in London and they 
will appear on the same day in Germany, it was in this 
manner Birchall bought and got the Grand Trio and the 
Violin Sonata from me. I also beg you as a last favor to give 
me an answer touching the sonatas as soon as possible. 
Frau v. Jenny swears that you have done everything for me, 
I too, that is to say I swear that you have done nothing for 
me, are doing nothing and will do nothing — summa 
summarum, nothing! nothing! nothing!!! 

I assure you of my most perfect respect and hope as a 
last favor a speedy reply. 


The Sonatas had been published three months before 
this letter was written, by Simrock in Bonn; a fact which 
Beethoven seems to have assumed was not known in 
London. The Frau v. Jenny mentioned was the Countess von 
Genney, through whose aid Beethoven hired a villa in 
Hetzendorf, from Baron von Pronay in 1823. Beethoven’s 
irascible outbreak against Neate must be read in the light 
of the latter’s letter of explanation and apology dated 
October 29, 1816, and printed in the preceding chapter. 


The new lodgings in Georgi were occupied by Beethoven 
on April 24, 1817, but the contract of rent may have been 
temporary and conditional, for in July and again in 
September he wrote to Frau Streicher about lodgings in 
the Gartnergasse, and later in the year he changed his 
lodgings, for which he had little use during the summer 
because of his sojourn in the country. 

Alois Fuchs, now a youth of nearly 18 years, had come to 
Vienna some months earlier to enter the university, 
dependent largely upon his musical talents and knowledge 
for his support. Here he appears to have studied the violin 
under Beethoven’s old friend, Krumpholz. Whether because 
the composer remembered him as the solo singer in his 
mass at Troppau, or through the intervention of Krumpholz, 
Fuchs has not informed us; but at any rate he had promised 
a contribution to the youngster’s album. On May 2nd 
Krumpholz died very suddenly of apoplexy while walking on 
the Glacis, and Beethoven commemorated the event by 
writing his “Gesang der Mönche” (from Schiller’s “Tell”) for 


three male voices in Fuchs’s album with the superscription: 
“In memory of the sudden and unexpected death of our 
Krumpholz on May 3rd, 1817.” The date was not intended 
to record the time of composition, but of the death of the 
violinist; as such a record it was an error. 

Karl’s Mother Made to Share Her Pension 

After the composer’s removal to the suburb Landstrasse, 
his mind was much occupied with a new matter between 
himself and the widow van Beethoven, namely, her bearing 
a share of the expenses of her son’s education. This was 
concluded by a contract signed by both parties on May 10, 
1817, binding her to pay at once into court 2,000 florins for 
the lad’s education and support, and in the future to pay to 
the same tribunal every quarter at least one-half of the 
pension which the widow was to receive, as well as other 
contributions. Reference is had to this agreement in the 
following entries in the Fischoff “Tagebuch” in January or 
February of the next year: 

Karl’s mother asked for the contract, the basis of which 
was that the house should be sold. From the proceeds of 
the sale it might be counted upon that all debts could be 
paid out of the one-half and also the half of the widow’s 
income besides the money for Karl’s needs and desires, so 
that all (indeed! prob. not alone) might live decently but 
well, but inasmuch as the house is not to be sold! which 
was the chief consideration for the signing of the contract 
since it was alleged that execution had already been levied 
against it, my scruples must now cease, and I can well 
imagine that the widow has cared pretty well for herself, 


which I most cordially wish her. My duty, O Lord, I have 
done. 


It would have been possible without offending the widow, 
but that was not the matter, and Thou, Almighty One, seest 
into my heart, knowest that I have sacrificed the best of my 
own for the sake of my precious Karl, bless my work, bless 
the widow, why cannot I wholly follow my heart’s 
inclinations and hereafter for the widow —— 

God, God, my refuge, my rock, O my all, Thou seest my 
inmost heart and knowest how it pains me to be obliged to 
compel another to suffer by my good labors for my precious 
Karl!!! O hear me always, Thou Ineffable One, hear me — 
Thy unhappy, most unhappy of all mortals. 

This was the barren result of negotiations which had cost 
Beethoven, as to any important work, the first half of the 
year. In May, Beethoven took rooms in Heiligenstadt to try 
the baths for his obstinate catarrh, of which he speaks in a 
characteristic letter to Countess Erdody, railing against his 
Italian physician (either Malfatti or Bertolini), whom he 
accuses of lacking both honesty and insight, and describing 
the treatment prescribed for him. 

Christian Kuffner, a poet, afterwards Court Secretary, 
who (though Nottebohm questioned it) probably gave 
poetical form to the text for the Choral Fantasia, also spent 
some time in the summer of 1817 in Heiligenstadt, and, as 
he told Music Director Krenn, often went with Beethoven of 
an evening to Nussdorf for a fish supper in the tavern “Zur 


Rose.” On one of these occasions, when Beethoven was 
amiably disposed, Kuffner began: 

K. — Tell me frankly, which is your favorite among your 
symphonies? 

B. — (in great good humor) Eh! Eh! the “Eroica.” 

K. — I should have guessed the C minor. 

B. — No; the “Eroica.” 

Long years afterwards, in 1826, when Kuffner was 
negotiating with Beethoven for an oratorio text, he recalled 
the meetings in Nussdorf and wrote in Beethoven’s 
Conversation Book: “Do you remember the fisherman’s 
house in Nussdorf, where we sat till midnight in the light of 
the full moon on the terrace, before us the rushing brook 
and the swollen Danube? I was your guest.” Beethoven 
soon had his fish with less trouble; he moved to Nussdorf, 
perhaps in June (at least he was there in July, though he 
kept his lodging in the city), and in Nussdorf he remained 
till October, sending occasional notes to Frau Streicher, 
from which it appears that he was having his customary 
trouble with servants. Here, too, he received the following 
highly important letter from Ferdinand Ries, written in 
London on June 9, 1817: 

For a very long time I have been forgotten by you, 
although I can think of no other cause than your too great 
occupation, and, as I was compelled to hear from others, 
your serious illness. Truly, dear Beethoven, the gratitude 
which I owe you and always must owe you — and I believe I 
may honestly say I have never forgotten it — although 
enemies have often represented me to you as ungrateful 


and envious — is unalterable, as I have always ardently 
desired to prove to you in more than words. This ardent 
desire has now (I hope) been fulfilled, and I hope to find 
again in my old teacher, my old and affectionate friend. The 
Philharmonic Society, of which our friend Neate is now also 
a director, and at whose concerts your compositions are 
preferred to all others, wishes to give you an evidence of its 
great respect for you and its appreciation of the many 
beautiful moments which your great works have so often 
provided for us; and I feel it a most flattering compliment 
to have been empowered with Neate to write to you on the 
subject. In short, my dear Beethoven, we should like to 
have you with us in London next winter. Friends will 
receive you with open arms; and to give you at least one 
proof of this I have been commissioned on behalf of the 
Philharmonic Society to offer you 300 guineas on the 
following conditions: 

1st. You are to be here in London next winter. 

2nd. You are to write two grand symphonies for the 
Philharmonic Society, which are to be its property. 

3rd. You must bind yourself not to deliver any 
composition for grand orchestra for any concert in London, 
nor direct any concert before or during our eight concerts, 
which begin towards the end of February and end in the 
first half of the month of June (without the consent of the 
Philharmonic Society), which certainly will not be difficult. 

Do not understand by this that we want to tie your 
hands; it is only in case an opposition which we have once 
put down should again arise, since the gentlemen might 


plan to have you for themselves against instead of for us. At 
the same time it might call up many enemies against you to 
decline something when the responsibility would rest 
entirely with us directors, and we should not be obliged to 
give heed to the matter. We are all cordially disposed in 
your favor and I believe that every opportunity to be helpful 
to you in your plans would sooner give us pleasure than any 
desire to restrict you in the least. 

Ath. You are not to appear in the orchestra at any concert 
until our first two concerts are over, unless you want to 
give a concert yourself, and you can give as many of your 
own concerts as you please. 

oth. You are to be here before the 8th of January, 1818, 
free from all obligations to the Society except to give us the 
preference in the future in case we meet the same 
conditions offered you by others. 

6th. In case you accept the engagement and need money 
for the journey you may have 100 guineas in advance. This 
is the offer which I am authorized to make to you by the 
Society. 

All negotiations with publishers are left to you as well as 
those with Sir G. Smart, who has offered you 100 guineas 
for an oratorio in one act, and who has specially 
commissioned me to remind you of an answer, inasmuch as 
he would like to have the work for next winter. The 
intendant of the grand opera, G. Ayrton, is a particular 
friend of ours. He does not want to engage himself, but he 
promised us to commission an opera from you. 


Your own concert, or as many concerts as you choose to 
give, may bring in a handsome sum to you as well as other 
engagements in the country. Neate and I rejoice like 
children at the prospect of seeing you here and I need not 
say that I will do all in my power to make your sojourn 
profitable and pleasant; I know England, too, and do not 
doubt your success for a moment. 

Moreover, we need somebody here who will put life into 
things and keep the gentlemen of the orchestra in order. 

Yesterday evening our last concert took place and your 
beautiful Symphony in A-sharp [B-flat] was given with 
extraordinary applause. It frightens one to think of 
symphony writers when one sees and hears such a work. 
Write me very soon an explicit answer and bid me hope to 
see you yourself here before long. 

Plans for a Trip To England Approved 

Beethoven was prompt with his answer, but wishing to 
send a fair copy to Ries and having his own reasons for not 
wanting MHaring’s handwriting to appear in the 
correspondence he sent his letter to Zmeskall for 
transcription and posting. The letter, which was promptly 
forwarded to London, was as follows: 

Vienna, July 9, 1817. 

The propositions made in your letter of the 9th of June 
are very flattering. You will see by this how much I 
appreciate them; were it not for my unlucky affliction which 
entails more attendance and cost than ordinary, 
particularly while travelling and in a strange land, I would 
accept the Philharmonic Society’s offer unconditionally. But 


put yourself in my place; reflect how many more hindrances 
I have to contend with than any other artist, and judge then 
if my demands be unfair. Here they are and I beg of you to 
communicate them to the directors of the said Society. 

1) I shall be in London in the first half of the month of 
January, 1818, at the latest. 

2) The two grand symphonies, newly composed, shall 
then be ready and become and remain the exclusive 
property of the Society. 

3) For them the Society is to give me 300 guineas and 
100 guineas for travelling expenses, which will be much 
more, since I must necessarily take a companion with me. 

4) Inasmuch as I shall go to work on the symphonies at 
once, the Society is to advance me (on the acceptance of 
this offer) 150 guineas here so that I may provide myself 
with a carriage and other necessaries for my journey 
without delay. 

5) The conditions respecting my non-appearance with 
another orchestra in public and my non-conducting, and 
preferring the Society under equal conditions are accepted 
by me and in view of my sense of honor would have been 
understood as a matter of course. 

6) I shall rely upon the support of the Society in the 
projection and promotion of one, or, if circumstances justify, 
more benefit concerts. The particular friendship of some of 
the directors of your worthy Reunion as well as the kind 
interest of all artists in my works are a guarantee for this 
and will increase my zeal to fulfil all their expectations. 


7) In conclusion I beg that the acquiescence in or 
confirmation of the above be written out in English and 
sent to me with the signatures of three directors of the 
Society. 


You can imagine that I heartily rejoice at the prospect of 
becoming acquainted with the estimable Sir George Smart 
and of meeting you and Mr. Neate again. Would that I 
might fly to you instead of this letter! 

To this Beethoven appended an autograph postscript as 
follows: 

I embrace you with all my heart; I purposely employed 
the hand of another in the above so that you might the 
more easily read it to the Society. I am convinced of your 
kind feelings toward me and hope that the Philharmonic 
Society will approve of my proposition, and you may rest 
assured that I shall exert all my powers worthily to fulfil the 
honorable commission of so select a body of artists. How 
numerous is your orchestra? How many violins, etc., etc., 
single or double wind-instruments? Is the room large, 
acoustically good? 

These letters, as well as those which passed between 
Beethoven and Ries subsequently, ought to serve to 
indicate that the relationship between them at this time 
was, and remained, one of cordial friendship, Schindler’s 
statements to the contrary notwithstanding. That 
biographer’s list of grievances between the men may have 
had a small shadow of foundation, but after all it would be 
better to take them with a few grains of salt. It is very 


possible, as Czerny told Jahn, that Beethoven once 
complained to him that Ries imitated his style more than 
was agreeable to him; but this is far from saying, as 
Schindler says, that Ries, following a bent for brilliant 
technique, gradually lost his understanding of Beethoven’s 
works, took it upon himself to find fault with some of his 
daring innovations and made arbitrary changes in 
performing them. Nor does it seem likely that Ries should 
have been so indifferent to the success of Beethoven’s 
compositions in London as to withhold his help while 
reporting their great popularity to the composer in such 
enthusiastic words; yet Schindler intimates that it was this 
fact which, coming to the ears of Beethoven, provoked the 
latter to expressions of anger which in turn were reported 
to Ries. There is in all this, we fear, an undercurrent of 
prejudice which is not difficult of explanation; at any rate, if 
Ries cherished a feeling of ill-will against his master it 
found no expression in the “Notizen.” 

Discipline for Karl and His Mother 

Efforts of the widow van Beethoven to keep in touch with 
her son, and questions of discipline in his bringing-up and 
education, were matters which weighed heavily on 
Beethoven’s mind during the summer of 1817, and 
occasioned more misunderstandings between Giannatasio 
and the composer, as also much distress in the minds of the 
former’s daughters, especially the solicitous Fanny, as is 
evidenced by entries in her diary under dates June 25 and 
July 8 and 21. In an undated letter which seems to belong 
to this period, Beethoven explains to Giannatasio that the 


mother had expressly asked to see Karl at his, the 
composer’s, house and that certain evidences of indecision 
on his part which his correspondent had observed (and 
apparently held up to him) had not been due to any want of 
confidence, but to his antipathy to “inhuman conduct of any 
kind,” and the circumstance that it had been put out of the 
power of the woman to do the lad harm in any respect. On 
the subject of discipline he writes: 

As regards Karl, I beg of you to hold him to strict 
obedience and if he does not obey you (or any of those 
whom he ought to obey) to punish him at once, treat him as 
you would your own child rather than as a pupil, for as I 
have already told you, during the lifetime of his father he 
could only be forced to obey by blows; this was very bad 
but it was unfortunately so and must not be forgotten. 

He requested that the letter be read to his nephew. 
Beethoven’s “antipathy to inhuman conduct of any kind” 
seems to have led him to make concessions to the widow of 
which he soon repented. In a letter to Zmeskall dated July 
30, he says: “After all, it might pain Karl’s mother to be 
obliged to visit her son at the house of a stranger and, 
besides, there is more harshness in this affair than I like; 
therefore I shall permit her to come to me to-morrow”; and 
he urgently begs his friend to be a witness of the meeting. 
In a note to Giannatasio he informs him of his intention to 
take Karl to see his mother, because she was desirous to 
put herself in a better light before her neighbors, and this 
might help. But a fortnight after the letter to Zmeskall he 


has changed his mind, as witness a letter to Giannatasio 
dated August 14, in which he writes: 

I wanted this time to try an experiment to see if she 
might not be bettered by greater forbearance and 
gentleness ... but it has foundered, for on Sunday I had 
already determined to adhere to the old necessary 
strictness, because in the short time she had communicated 
some of her venom to Karl — in short we must stick to the 
zodiak and permit her to see Karl only 12 times a year and 
then so hedge her about that she cannot secretly slip him 
even a pin. It is all the same to me whether it be at your 
house, at mine, or at a third place. I had believed that by 
yielding wholly to her wishes she might be encouraged to 
better her conduct and appreciate my utter unselfishness. 

Notwithstanding the jeremiads in Beethoven’s letters 
this year, and the annoyance caused him by his sister-in- 
law, there are indications in plenty that he was not on the 
whole in that state of dejection which one might suppose. 
One of these indications is a work which amused him 
during the summer, the story of which the careful Dehn 
admitted into the “Cacilia.” A musician, whose name is not 
mentioned, brought to Beethoven the Pianoforte Trio, O, 
No. 3, which he had arranged for string quintet (two 
violins, two violas and violoncello). Though the composer, 
no doubt, found much to criticize in the transcription it 
seems to have interested him sufficiently to lead him to 
undertake a thorough remodelling of the score, on the 
cover of which he wrote the whimsical title: 


Arrangement of a Terzett as a 

3 voiced Quintet 

by Mr. Goodwill 

and from the appearance of 5 voices 
brought to the light of day in 5 real voices 
and lifted from the most abject Miserabilitat 
to moderate respectability 

by Mr. Wellwisher 


1817 
August 14. 


N. B. The original 3 voiced Quintet score has been 
sacrificed as a burnt offering to the gods of the 
Underworld. 

The score of the arrangement is in the handwriting of a 
copyist with corrections by Beethoven; the title, however, is 
his autograph. It is preserved in the Royal Library at Berlin. 
The work was published by Artaria in February, 1819, as O. 
Beethoven evidently attached considerable importance to 
it. He referred to it in letters to Frau von Streicher, 
Zmeskall and Ries; it was performed at a musical 
entertainment of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna on December 13, 1818. 

Beethoven having obtained possession of his nephew and 
placed him in Giannatasio’s institute, very naturally took 
measures that he should have systematic instruction in 
music; to this end he employed Carl Czerny as teacher, and 


to him we now turn for information on this point. Czerny 
writes: 

Pedagogic Suggestions to Czerny 

In the year 1815 , at his request I began teaching his 
nephew Karl, whom he had already adopted, and from that 
time I saw him almost daily, since for the greater part of 
the time he brought the little fellow to me. From this period 
I still have many letters written by him, one of which I 
reproduce here with absolute fidelity because it is 
musically noteworthy: 

“I beg of you to have as much patience as possible with 
Karl even if matters do not go now as well as you and I 
might wish, otherwise he will accomplish even less, for (but 
this he must not know) he is already subjected to too great 
a strain because of the improper division of his studies. 
Unhappily this cannot be changed at once, therefore treat 
him with as much loving consideration as possible, but with 
seriousness; thus you will have better success with Karl in 
spite of the unfavorable conditions. In regard to his playing 
for you, I beg that not until he has acquired a correct 
fingering and can play in time and reads the notes with 
reasonable correctness, you direct his attention to the 
matter of interpretation, and thereafter not to stop him 
because of trifling mistakes but to point them out after he 
has finished the piece. Although I have given but few 
lessons I have always followed this method, it soon makes 
musicians which, at the last, is one of the first purposes of 
art, and gives the minimum of weariness to master and 
pupil. At certain passages like 


I wish that you would use all the fingers occasionally as 
well in such as these 


so that they may be played in a gliding manner. True, 
such passages sound ‘pearly’ as the phrase goes (played 
with few fingers) or ‘like a pearl,’ but at times other jewels 
are desirable. More at another time. I wish that you may 
receive all this in the loving spirit in which it is expressed 
and intended, at any rate I am and will always remain your 
debtor. May my sincerity be a pledge for future payment so 
far as possible.” 

Noteworthy in this interesting letter is the very correct 
view that one ought not to weary the talent of a pupil by too 
much petty concern (wherein much depends on the 
qualities of the pupil, it is true) as well as the singular 
fingering and its influence on interpretation. 

Much more valuable were Beethoven’s oral remarks 
about all kinds of musical topics, other composers, etc., 
touching whom he always spoke with the greatest 
positiveness, with striking, often caustic wit and always 
from the lofty point of view which his genius opened to him 
and from which he looked out upon his art. His judgment 
even concerning classic masters was severe, as a rule, and 
uttered as if he felt his equality. At one lesson which I gave 
his nephew he said to me: “You must not think that you will 
do me a favor by giving him pieces of mine to play. I am not 
so Childish as to desire that. Give him what you think good 
for him.” 


I mentioned Clementi. “Yes, yes,” said he; “Clementi is 
very good,” adding, laughingly “For the present give Karl 
the regular things so that after a while he may reach the 
irregular.” 

After such conceits, which he was in the habit of weaving 
into nearly every speech, he used to burst into a peal of 
laughter. Since irregularities used to be charged against 
him by the critics in his earlier days he was wont often to 
allude to the fact with merry humor. At that time (about 
1816) I began to have musical entertainments at my home 
for my very numerous pupils every Sunday before a very 
select circle. Beethoven was almost always present, he 
improvised many times with kindly readiness and with that 
wealth of ideas which always characterized his impromptu 
playing as much, or often more, than his written works. As 
his compositions were chiefly played at these meetings and 
he indicated the tempo, I believe that in this respect I am 
intimately acquainted with his wishes regarding his works 
(even his symphonies, which were frequently played in 
arrangements for two pianofortes). 

Some Errors by Schindler Corrected 

No animadversion upon the venerable Carl Czerny is 
intended in again remarking that both in his memoirs and 
in the language in which he has sometimes recorded them 
there is occasionally a very disturbing inexactness. In the 
citations above the date 1815 for 1816, the loose 
expression “from that time I saw him almost daily,” 
“Beethoven was almost always present” in the Sunday 
music meetings, which can have been true only of the first 


months, and the words “he improvised many times,” must 
not be understood too literally. Schindler, in whose hands 
Jahn placed Czerny’s notes and other manuscripts for 
examination and remark, observes touching this 
improvising: “Only twice; the first time when Frau von 
Ertmann played one of his sonatas, the other time when 
Czerny performed O, which he had repeatedly gone 
through with him. In the year 1818, and those that 
followed, Beethoven never improvised outside of his own 
dwelling.” Schindler is certainly mistaken upon this last 
point, and, very possibly, upon the other. It is not a matter 
of much importance in any aspect, but it offers an 
opportunity for remarking upon errors in his dates which 
have long been and still are an abundant source of 
confusion in this part of Beethoven’s life, like those of 
Wegeler and Ries in his youth and early manhood. More 
than one recent writer speaks of his “intimate association 
with the composer from the year 1814 onward”; one has 
even learned that “he lived ten years in the same house 
with Beethoven, devoting all the time at his command to 
him.” Nothing is more common than to find circumstances 
accepted as undoubted facts on Schindler’s authority. The 
present writer discussed at length Schindler’s character as 
a biographer with Otto Jahn, both of us having known him 
personally. Our opinions coincided perfectly. We held him to 
be honest and sincere in his statements, but afflicted with a 
treacherous memory and a proneness to accept 
impressions and later formed convictions as facts of former 
personal knowledge, and to publish them as such without 


carefully verifying them. In justice to him it must be 
remembered that when, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, he 
rewrote his book in the form in which it appeared in 1860, 
he had no longer the means of doing this, for the 
Conversation Books which would have prevented his more 
glaring errors had, since 1845, been in the Royal Library in 
Berlin. Therefore, whoever studies his life of the master 
and his numberless contributions to the periodical press 
during the long period of thirty years — all abounding in 
biographical matter of great value — must be continually 
upon his guard. When one seeks precise information upon 
Beethoven’s life during the years 1816-1820 in Schindler’s 
writings, his notices are found to be so meagre and vague, 
and to exhibit occasionally such inconsistencies and errors, 
as to awaken the suspicion that he, as to those years, did 
not always write from personal knowledge, and that his 
memory served him ill. 

If he had had the Conversation Books still in his 
possession he could not have written: “About 1817, Oliva 
left the Imperial City forever,” for there he would have seen 
that Oliva was still in his old relation with Beethoven in 
1820. Again: “Already in 1816 he [Beethoven] found himself 
involved in circumstances which compelled him to do a vast 
amount of writing. Dr. Bach, in whose office I worked 
several hours every day, advised him to confide everything 
to me; thus I became Beethoven’s private secretary — 
without pay.” Later we read in connection with the topic of 
Beethoven’s nobility, and the transfer of his suit with the 
mother of Karl to the Vienna magistracy: “There it was 


possible to achieve something advantageous to Beethoven 
only by dismissing his representative and pitting an entirely 
different person against his opponent. His choice fell upon 
Dr. Johann Baptist Bach, who had just entered the ranks of 
the court and trial advocates.” Finally: “When Dr. Bach took 
his case in hand he declared that thenceforward his client 
must present himself with the title of Chapelmaster, 
because the gentlemen magistrates were chiefly Boeotians, 
and a composer was as good as nothing in their eyes, etc.” 
Now, a document of the Landrecht dated November 29, 
1815, contains these words: “Ludwig van Beethoven (Royal 
Imperial Chapelmaster and Music Composer).” Dr. Bach 
may have continued to use this title, but how could he have 
introduced it? Again: “Dr. Bach took the oath as advocate 
on January 21, 1817.” How then could Schindler in 1816 
have “worked several hours every day” in an office not yet 
in existence? Still again: the decree of the Landrecht 
transferring Beethoven’s case to the Magistracy is dated 
December 18, 1818, and Schindler is correct in making this 
the cause of the employment of Dr. Bach in 1819; how then 
could he have been the composer’s “private secretary” on 
Bach’s recommendation during the two years preceding? 
The unavoidable conclusion is this: Although there is no 
reason to doubt that Schindler was upon excellent terms 
with Beethoven, and often visited him in 1817-1819, the 
“intimate association” above-noted and in the sense there 
intended, could not have begun before 1819; and even 
then, for Oliva was still in Vienna, did not extend beyond 
aiding in correspondence and like duties. The earliest 


Conversation Book preserved by Schindler is from April, 
1819, in which both he and Dr. Bach write; and from this 
time onward these books show that the association grew 
more intimate and of course his records become more 
trustworthy. Returning to the trivial matter which led to 
this digression, the accuracy of Schindler’s statement that 
Beethoven improvised but twice at Czerny’s Sunday 
concerts may well be doubted. Czerny’s testimony is the 
weightier. 

We resume an account of the events of the year. In 
August and September the after-effects of the attack of 
catarrh and the state of Beethoven’s health generally are so 
distressing and so depressing upon his spirits that he 
seems to be on the verge of despair. A letter which 
Zmeskall notes as received by him on August 21, says: 
“God have pity on me! I look upon myself as good as lost. 
This servant steals. My health calls for meals at home. If 
my condition does not improve I shall not be in London next 
year — perhaps in my grave. Thank God, the part is nearly 
played.” On September 9, he writes to the same friend: “I 
am trying every day to near my grave, without music.” Only 
two days later he is able to report to Zmeskall that the 
reply to his letter had been received from the London 
Philharmonic Society (on September 10). There is no tone 
of elation in his note; it merely mentions the arrival of the 
letter and a request for the name of some one who could 
translate it for him, it being in English. As might have been 
expected the Philharmonic Society rejected the new terms 
demanded by him, but, as the Society’s records show, 


repeated the old. These were now at once accepted by 
Beethoven. 

And did he now sit himself down zealously and 
perseveringly to work on a ninth and tenth symphony? Not 
at all. His thoughts had become engaged upon a new 
pianoforte sonata (in B-flat, O), and so far as is yet 
discovered, he did not even resume his work on the Ninth 
Symphony, some parts of which were already sketched. 
That “indecision in many things,” noted by Breuning a 
dozen years before, was only aggravated by the lapse of 
time; and this now was his bane. There was really nothing 
to prevent his departing at once except that the new 
symphonies were still to be written. If his nephew must 
remain in or near Vienna, he could nowhere be so well 
placed as in the school and family of the excellent 
Giannatasios, who had all the necessary legal power to save 
the boy from the bad influence of his mother. The effects of 
such a journey; of a stay of some months in England; of the 
intercourse of cultivated people; of the enthusiastic 
admiration which awaited him there, and of the great 
pecuniary rewards for his labors which were certain, could 
only have been propitious in the highest degree to both his 
physical and mental health. There was, too, just now a new 
and powerful motive for accepting and fulfilling this 
engagement. 

What Might Have Come from a London Visit 

Though the depreciation of the redemption certificates 
never quite touched the point feared by him in his letter to 
Ries in 1815, it did once amount to 4 for 1; and the 


Government was again forced to repudiate its obligations in 
part. It founded that National Bank (seven shares in which 
Beethoven soon afterwards purchased), and made a 
contract with a new institution by which the bank assumed 
the obligation of redeeming the redemption certificates at 
the rate of 2% for 1. It went into full operation July 15, 
1817, and thenceforth Beethoven’s annuity remained 
instead of 3,400 florins in that paper, 1,360 florins in silver. 
But this fatal indecision! Could he have but resolutely taken 
up any two of the many new symphonies which he had 
planned, as the sketchbooks show, and once fairly engaged 
himself upon them, he could not have rested until they 
were finished; he could, and doubtless would, then have 
redeemed his promises; and like Handel, Haydn and many 
other German musicians of far less note, have secured from 
an admiring and generous London public an ample 
sufficiency for the future. The standard of excellence was 
high and catholic in London and musical taste pure and 
exalted. True, at the first trial of the C minor Symphony by 
the Philharmonic Society a part of it only was played, for 
the leader of the violins — really the conductor, as the 
orchestras were then constituted — declared it “rubbish.” 
But this leader was a German — our old Bonn acquaintance 
J. P. Salomon. He, however, repented and made amends. At 
another trial of it, two or three years afterwards, after the 
first movement, Salomon laid his violin upon the pianoforte, 
walked to the front and, turning to the orchestra said 
(through his nose): “Gentlemen, some years ago I called 
this symphony rubbish; I wish to retract every word I then 


said, as I now consider it one of the greatest compositions I 
ever heard!” 

Cipriani Potter and Beethoven 

We have had occasion heretofore to refer to several 
young British Beethoven enthusiasts; another is now added 
to the list — Cipriani Potter — who came just at this time to 
Vienna, bringing letters to the composer from Neate, Ries, 
Rode, Dragonetti and others. He heard so much of 
Beethoven’s rudeness of manners and moroseness of 
disposition, and so often noticed how people shook their 
heads when he or his music was mentioned, that he 
hesitated to visit him. Two weeks had thus passed when 
one day, at Streicher’s, he was asked if he had seen 
Beethoven and if he had letters to him. He therefore 
explained why he had not seen him. He was told this was 
all nonsense; Beethoven would receive him kindly. He 
exclaimed: “I will go out at once!” which he did, namely, to 
Modling. He presented a letter or two, one of the first being 
that of Dragonetti. Upon opening that Beethoven also 
opened his heart to his visitor and demanded immediately 
to see some of his compositions. Potter showed him an 
overture — probably one that had been commissioned and 
played by the London Philharmonic Society in 1816. 
Beethoven looked through it so hurriedly that Potter 
thought he had only glanced at it out of politeness and was 
greatly astonished when Beethoven pointed to a deep F- 
sharp in the bassoon part and said it was not practicable. 
He made other observations of a similar nature and advised 
him to go to a teacher; he himself gave no lessons but 


would look through all his compositions. In answer to 
Potter’s question as to whom he would recommend, 
Beethoven replied: “I have lost my Albrechtsberger and 
have no confidence in anybody else”; nevertheless, on 
Beethoven’s recommendation Potter became a pupil of 
Aloys Forster, with whom he studied a long time until one 
day the teacher said to him that he had now studied 
sufficiently and needed only to practise himself in 
composition. This brought out the remark from Beethoven 
that no one ought ever to stop studying; he himself had not 
studied enough: “Tell Forster that he is an old flatterer!” 
Potter did so, but Forster only laughed. Beethoven never 
complimented Potter to his face; he would say: “Very good, 
very good,” but never give unequivocal praise. Yet at 
Streicher’s he praised him and expressed his surprise that 
Potter did not visit him at Modling. Once Beethoven 
advised him never to compose sitting in a room in which 
there was a pianoforte, in order not to be tempted to 
consult the instrument; after a work was finished he might 
try it over on the instrument, because an orchestra was not 
always to be had. 

Beethoven used to walk across the fields to Vienna very 
often and sometimes Potter took the walk with him. 
Beethoven would stop, look around and give expression to 
his love for nature. One day Potter asked: “Who is the 
greatest living composer, yourself excepted?” Beethoven 
seemed puzzled for a moment, then exclaimed “Cherubini.” 
Potter went on: “And of dead authors?” Beethoven 
answered that he had always considered Mozart as such, 


but since he had been made acquainted with Handel he had 
put him at the head. The first day that Potter was with 
Beethoven the latter rushed into politics and called the 
Austrian government all sorts of names. He was full of 
going to England and said his desire was to see the House 
of Commons. “You have heads upon your shoulders in 
England,” he remarked. One day Potter asked him his 
opinion of one of the principal pianists then in Vienna 
(Moscheles). “Don’t ever talk to me again about mere 
passage players,” came the answer. At another time 
Beethoven declared that John Cramer had given him more 
satisfaction than anybody else. According to the same 
informant, Beethoven spoke Italian fluently but French with 
less ease. It was in Italian that Potter conversed with him, 
making himself heard by using his hands as a speaking- 
trumpet; Beethoven did not always hear everything, but 
was content when he caught the meaning. Potter 
considered “Fidelio” the greatest of all operas and once 
remarked to Beethoven that he had heard it in Vienna, 
which brought out the remark that he had not heard it, as 
the singers then at the opera-house were not able to sing it. 
He was asked if he did not intend to write another opera. 
“Yes,” replied Beethoven, “I am now composing ‘Romulus’; 
but the poets are all such fools; I will not compose silly 
rubbish.” Potter told him of the deep impression made upon 
him by the Septet when first he heard it; Beethoven replied 
in effect that when he wrote the piece he did not know how 
to compose; he knew now, he thought, and, either then or 
at another time, he said, “I am writing something better 


now.” Soon after, the Pianoforte Sonata in B-flat (O) was 
published. 

Another visitor now, and probably occasionally during 
the winter following, was Heinrich Marschner, who had 
come from Carlsbad to Vienna on the invitation of Count 
Amadée. He was 21 years old, ambitious and eager to get 
Beethoven’s judgment on some of his compositions, which 
he carried to the great master in manuscript. Beethoven 
received him, glanced through the music hurriedly, handed 
it back with a muttered “Hm,” in a tone more of satisfaction 
than dispraise, and the words: “I haven’t much time — do 
not come often — bring me something again.” The young 
man was grievously disappointed; he had expected so much 
more. He did not understand Beethoven’s sententious 
manner, and not until he told the story of his reception to 
his patron and Prof. Klein of Pressburg, did he recall that 
Beethoven had looked kindly upon him when he spoke the 
words and had given him his hand at parting. He had gone 
to his lodgings in a passion of despondency, torn up the 
manuscripts, packed his trunk with the resolve to abandon 
music and return to Leipsic to continue his studies for the 
profession for which he had been designed. But now, on the 
advice of his friends, he took a different view of 
Beethoven’s actions, and continued his intercourse with 
him. The great man was always gracious, and even 
occasionally let fall a word of encouragement; but an 
intimacy never sprang up between them. 

Another Mysterious Passion 


Beethoven’s intercourse with a third new acquaintance 
was, doubtless, far more delightful than any other; but not 
at all of the nature assumed by Schindler, who has 
attributed to it a very exaggerated and, indeed, ludicrous 
importance. This visitor was Frau Marie Pachler-Koschak, 
of Gratz, whom Anselm Huttenbrenner described as the 
most beautiful maiden and for several years the most 
beautiful woman in her native town, who was called 
“heaven’s daughter,” and who “glowed with admiration for 
Jean Paul, Goethe, Schiller, Beethoven, Mozart and 
Schubert.” Beethoven had already heard from Prof. 
Schneller, whose pupil she had been, of her extraordinary 
beauty, talents, intellectual culture and refinement, and of 
her genius for music. He had unconsciously the year before 
borne testimony to this last in this wise: Her brother-in-law, 
Anton Pachler, Dr. jur. in Vienna, had at her request showed 
him for an opinion a fantasia composed by her, but without 
disclosing the author’s identity. Beethoven looked at the 
piece carefully and said that it was a good deal from one 
who had not studied composition, and if the composer were 
present he would point out the faults in it; it would take too 
much time to do this in writing and the composer would 
find them out for himself if he studied diligently. The lady 
was 24 years old and had been married a little over a year. 
She had never been in Vienna, Beethoven never in Gratz, 
and they, of course, had never met. But when they did, it 
could not be as strangers; for his music had been to her 
like a new divine revelation, and such noble mental and 
personal qualities as distinguished her always awakened in 


him feelings akin to worship. Unfortunately, absolutely 
nothing is known of their personal association except that 
Dr. Anton Pachler introduced her to him, that she wrote ten 
years later that “they were often in each other’s company,” 
and that Beethoven wrote her two notes “in pencil” — one 
utterly illegible, the other in terms placing her as a player 
of his pianoforte music even higher than Frau von Ertmann. 
He wrote: 

I am greatly delighted that you will remain another day, 
we will make a lot more music, you will play the sonata in F 
major and C minor for me, will you not? I have never yet 
found anybody who plays my compositions as well as you 
do. Not even excepting the great pianists, they either have 
nothing but technique or are affected. You are the true 
guardian of my intellectual offspring. 

Her son has so fully exploded Schindler’s assumption 
that she was the object of Beethoven’s “autumnal love” that 
no words need be wasted upon it. It was, no doubt, upon 
seeing in Beethoven’s papers the letter “M” in this outburst 
of feeling: 

Love alone — yes, only love can possibly give you a 
happier life — O God, let me — let me finally find the one — 
who will strengthen me in virtue — who will lawfully be 
mine. 

Baden on July 27 

when M drove past and seemed to give a glance at me — 

A consideration of the dates given in Dr. Pachler’s 
pamphlet proves conclusively, however, that this “M” 


cannot refer to Marie Pachler, for its writer could never 
have seen her “drive past” on any 27th of July! 

There are few unmarried men of highly sensitive nature 
who have not had the bitter experience of a hopeless 
passion, who have not felt how doubly grateful at such 
times is intercourse with a glorious creature like Madame 
Pachler, and how beneficial in preventing the thoughts from 
continually dwelling on the impossible, and thus aiding 
reason and conscience to gain the victory over the heart 
and fancy. Now it happens that one of Beethoven’s 
transient but intense passions for a married woman, known 
to have occurred in this period of his life, has its precise 
date fixed by these passages in the so-called “Tagebuch” 
from the years 1816 and 1817. “In the case of T. there is 
nothing to do but to leave it to God, never to go where one 
might do a wrong through weakness — to Him, to the all- 
knowing God, be all this committed.” And again: “But as 
kind as possible to T. her attachment deserves never to be 
forgotten even if the results could never prove 
advantageous to you.” Let the reader recall the passages in 
his letters showing a strong desire to leave Vienna and read 
again: “Work during the summer for the journey, only thus 
can you carry out the great task for your poor nephew, 
afterwards wander througn Italy, Sicily, with a few artists — 
make plans and be of good cheer for the sake of C....” The 
last initial is uncertain. Other copies have “L.”; what the 
original was in Beethoven’s handwriting is not now to be 
determined. No instance, however, is known of his writing 
his nephew’s name with a C, and this “C” or “L’ was 


probably T. As the family name of this lady, whose husband 
was a man of high position and distinction though not noble 
by birth, is known, it is certain that the T in the above 
citations is not Therese Malfatti, now Baroness Drosdick; 
but as her baptismal names have eluded search one can 
only hint the possibility that the “T” and “M” may indicate 
the same person, and that this last cry of anguish was 
written a year or two afterwards when the sight of “M” 
again, fora moment, tore open a half-healed wound. 

Beethoven and Malzel’s Metronome 

In numbers 5 to 8 inclusive of the “Neue Musik-Zeitung” 
appeared, from the pen of J. Kandler, a long article 
containing historical notices of various attempts to produce 
a satisfactory instrument for measuring time in music, and 
closing with an account, taken from the English, of Malzel’s 
metronome. To No. 25 (June 19) of the same journal, 
Gottfried Weber contributed a paper “On a chronometric 
tempo designation which makes Malzel’s metronome, as 
well as all other chronometric instruments, unnecessary,” 
in which he repeated his idea, already put forth in the 
Leipsic “Musikzeitung” in 1813, that the simplest and most 
correct chronometer is a simple pendulum, a bit of thread 
with a bullet at the end, whose oscillations would mark the 
duration of measures according to the length of the thread. 
This article pleased Beethoven, and in one of his variations 
on the theme of pens he commends it to his “clarissime 
amice” Zmeskall, as the best invention yet made. Zmeskall 
took up the subject with interest and in two articles in the 
same journal called attention to the fact that Neate, in 


London, had described a time measurer of the same kind 
which was known in England, but had not remained long in 
use— “a little ball hanging at the end of a thread and below 
it a line divided into a scale of inches.” Zmeskall approved 
of Weber’s suggestion in principle but improved upon it by 
proposing that the oscillations of the pendulum indicate the 
duration of a note instead of a measure, and that the 
varying lengths of the pendulum be marked by knots in the 
thread. Beethoven, to whom Zmeskall seems to have sent 
his contrivance, was interested and lauded its simplicity, 
playfully wondering whether or not it might be used in 
measuring from time to eternity. 

Music had already come from the press with Malzel’s 
tempo marks, and Weber, who seems to have had no kindly 
feeling for him, prints an article, in the number of the 
journal following Zmeskall’s, entitled “Malzel’s Metronome 
to be had gratis everywhere,” and gives a table showing the 
lengths of a pendulum in Rhenish inches and French 
centimetres corresponding to all the numbers on the 
metronome. As the months passed, the metronome had 
come largely into use in England, France and the United 
States, but not in Germany and Austria. It was of high 
importance to the manufacturers of the instruments to 
obtain the countenance and good will of the composers in 
those countries also — Salieri, Weigl, Beethoven, etc. — 
and Malzel came back to Vienna to try the effect of 
personal effort, taking the risk of any serious consequences 
arising from the lawsuit between him and Beethoven. But 
there were none. The matter was amicably adjusted, each 


party paying half of the legal expenses which had been 
incurred. This would be incredible had Beethoven had any 
substantial grounds for the action; for his sanction of the 
metronome was of such value that Malzel would readily 
have conceded much to obtain it; and the whole tone of the 
composer’s correspondence in this period, so far as relates 
to his pecuniary affairs, shows how little likely he was to 
sacrifice any just claim. 

Beethoven was at first not well disposed to the 
instrument, notwithstanding he had joined Salieri and the 
other composers in strongly recommending the 
“chronometer” in 1813, which certificate had been used in 
England a fortiori for the new metronome. In a letter Mr. 
Joseph J. Mickley, of Philadelphia, writes: “Mr. Malzel, with 
whom I was well acquainted, told me that he had been 
particularly anxious Beethoven should mark his music by 
his metronome, and to get his recommendation; that he (B) 
refused and became quite indignant, saying: ‘It is silly stuff; 
one must feel the tempos’”; but Beethoven soon yielded to 
the obvious considerations in favor of the invention. These 
were presented to the public together with the objections 
to Weber’s and Zmeskall’s pendulums, clearly, explicitly 
and cunningly by Mosel in an article in Steiner’s “Musik- 
Zeitung” on November 27, which put an end to controversy 
on the topic. 

Meanwhile, Beethoven had prepared a table of tempos 
for his eight symphonies which was printed in the Leipsic 
“Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung” on December 17 (copied, says 
Nottebohm, from a little pamphlet published by Steiner and 


Co. in which also tempos of the Septet were included), and 
followed this up with a general metronomizing of his works. 
On the autograph of his song, “Nord oder Sud,” he wrote: 
“100 according to Malzel; but this must be held applicable 
to only the first measures, for feeling also has its tempo and 
this cannot entirely be expressed in this figure (i. e., 100).” 

If the picture of Malzel drawn by Schindler and his 
copyists is true, even the most Christian and forgiving spirit 
could scarcely have demanded more of Beethoven than this 
public acknowledgement of the value of the metronome by 
way of heaping coals of fire upon his head; but he did more, 
by writing to Mosel this very valuable and for us very 
interesting letter: 

I am heartily rejoiced that you agree with me in the 
opinion touching the time designations which date back to 
the barbarous period in music, for what, for instance, can 
be more nonsensical than Allegro, which always means 
merry and how often are we so far from this conception of 
time that the piece says the very opposite of the 
designation. As regards these 4 chief speeds 
(Hauptbewegungen), which by no means have the 
correctness or truthfulness of the chief winds, we gladly 
allow that they be put aside, it is a different matter with the 
words used to designate the character of the composition, 
these we cannot give up, since time is really more the body 
while these have reference to the spirit. So far as I am 
concerned I have long thought of giving up the nonsensical 
designations Allegro, Andante, Adagio, Presto; Mälzel’s 
metronome gives us the best opportunity to do this. I give 


you my word that I shall never use them again in my new 
compositions — it is another question if we shall thereby 
accomplish the necessary universal use of the instrument — 
I do not think so. But I do not doubt that we shall be 
decried as taskmasters, if the cause might thus be served it 
would still be better than to be accused of feudalism — I 
therefore think that it would be best, especially in our 
countries where music has become a national need and 
every village schoolmaster ought to use the metronome, 
that Malzel try to dispose of a certain number of 
metronomes by subscription at higher prices, and that as 
soon as his expenses are thus covered he will be in a 
position to furnish the needed metronome for the national 
need so cheaply that the greatest universality and widest 
distribution may be expected. It is self-evident that 
somebody must take the initiative in this matter so that zeal 
be aroused. As for me you may count on me and I await 
with pleasure the post of duty to which you will assign me. 
Still more: he joined with Salieri in a public 
announcement which was printed in the “Wiener 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” of February 14, 1818, 
setting forth that the metronome would attest its utility 
forever, was indispensable to all students of singing, the 
pianoforte or other instruments, etc. On one of the last 
days of December, Beethoven writes to Madame Streicher: 
“Day before yesterday I was busy with Mälzel, who isina 
hurry as he is soon to leave here.” What had he so 
important to do with this “rude fellow, wholly without 
education or breeding,” to cite his own words? Was it in 


contemplation to make this sudden zeal for the metronome 
a source of pecuniary profit? No one knows. 

Studies in Household Economy 

As the lodging in the Sailerstatte was separated from 
Giannatasio’s institute by the whole breadth of the Glacis, 
Beethoven, on his return from Modling, exchanged it for 
one in the house “Zum grunen Baum,” first étage, 2nd 
storey, No. 26, in the Gartnergasse, suburb Landstrasse. He 
was now near both his nephew and the Streichers (in the 
Ungarstrasse), and, with the aid of Madame Streicher, he 
had at last brought his domestic arrangements into a 
condition so that he might take his nephew to himself. 
While making these arrangements, doubtless he asked 
practical guidance of some unknown friend touching his 
table. On one side of a large sheet of paper (it is now 
preserved in the Royal Library in Berlin) he wrote a list of 
questions which were painstakingly answered, by the friend 
to whom they were addressed, on the opposite page. The 
questions were as follows: 

What ought one to give 2 servants to eat at dinner and 
supper both as to quantity and quality? 

How often ought one to give them roast meat? 

Ought they to have it at dinner and supper too? 

That which is intended for the servants, do they have it 
in common with the victuals of the master, or do they 
prepare their own separately, i. e., do they have different 
food from the master? 

How many pounds of meat are to be reckoned for 3 
persons? 


What allowance per day do the housekeeper and maid 
receive? 

How about the washing? 

Do the housekeeper and maid get more? 

How much wine and beer? 

Does one give it to them and when? 

Breakfast? 


Beethoven announced his intention to take his nephew to 
himself at the end of the current quarter in a letter to 
Giannatasio dated November 12, 1817. The step involved 
not only an increase in his expenses, but also an 
abandonment of his engagement with the London 
Philharmonic Society and of all the profits which might 
thence arise. Giannatasio, moved by his complaints of 
poverty, and probably also by a desire to aid him in the 
proposed visit to London, kindly offered to keep the boy at 
a much reduced rate of remuneration for board and 
instruction. Beethoven’s reply shows him to be still 
undecided as to his movements in the coming spring, and it 
is possible, could he have made ready the required 
symphonies, that he might have gone to England; but now 
the new Sonata had got possession of his imagination, and 
the symphonies must wait. 

But one public appearance professionally of Beethoven is 
recorded this year. At the concert for the Hospital Fund on 
December 25, the first part was devoted to the Eighth 
Symphony, which was conducted by the composer. In the 
second part Seyfried produced C. P. E. Bach’s oratorio, 


“The Israelites in the Wilderness,” which he had revised, 
adding to the accompaniments, curtailing the airs, 
prefixing it with the well-known fugue on B-A-C-H 
(orchestrated by himself), and concluding it with the double 
chorus “Holy, holy, holy.” Nottebohm has shown that the 
sketches for the overture on the name of the great Leipsic 
cantor which Beethoven once thought of writing, belong to 
a later period; but it is yet possible, if not likely, that he 
conceived the idea at this concert. On November 15, Anton 
Halm gave a concert for the benefit of the poor in the 
Karnthnerthor-Theater at which the Choral Fantasia was 
performed; but we know nothing of Beethoven’s 
participation in it in any way. 

Fugues and Their Contents 

It is probable that to this time is to be assigned a portrait 
in oils painted by Christoph Heckel, who was a student at 
the Royal Imperial Academy in Vienna from 1814 to 1818. 
Beethoven, it is said, made the acquaintance of the painter 
in Streicher’s pianoforte wareroom. There is but little to be 
added to what has been said about the compositions of this 
almost sterile year. The transcription of the Pianoforte Trio 
as a quintet (which was the largest work of the year), and 
the “Song of the Monks,” written on the death of 
Krumpholz, have been mentioned. Besides these we have a 
few short songs with pianoforte accompaniment. “Nord 
oder Sud” (also known as “So oder So”), the poem by Karl 
Lappe, was known and widely liked in a setting by K. Klage. 
“Resignation” (“Lisch aus mein Licht”), words by Count 
Paul von Haughwitz, was composed towards the end of the 


Summer, and the sketches show that Beethoven 
contemplated a setting for four voices. A Fugue in D major, 
for five stringed instruments, was completed on November 
28, 1817, and was designed for the manuscript collection of 
Beethoven’s works projected by Haslinger, who published it 
soon after Beethoven’s death in 1827, as O. Beethoven was 
particularly interested in fugues at the time. “To make a 
fugue requires no particular skill,” he said later to Holz; “in 
my study days I made dozens of them. But the fancy wishes 
also to assert its privileges, and to-day a new and really 
poetical element must be introduced into the old traditional 
form.” The sketches for the conclusion of the Quintet fugue 
(Nottebohm, “Zweite Beethoveniana,” ) are mixed with 
notes from Bach and others showing how zealous were his 
studies in the form at that time. The year also saw work 
done on the Pianoforte Sonata in B-flat, O, and the 
beginning of the Symphony in D minor. 

The list of publications for the year is also very small: 

1. Sonata for Pianoforte, A major, O; Steiner and Co. 

2. Two Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violoncello, O, 
published, apparently in January, 1817, by Simrock in Bonn, 
and in 1819 by Artaria in Vienna. 

3. Song: “So oder So”; as supplement in the 
“Modenzeitung” of February 25. 

4. Song: “Ruf vom Berge”; supplement to Treitschke’s 
poems, for which it had been composed at the close of 
1816. 

5. The canon: “Lerne Schweigen,” written for Neate; 
supplement to Kanne’s “Allg. Mus.-Zeit.” March 6, and on 


June 5 with Payer’s solution. 
6. Volume III of the Welsh songs written for Thomson. 


Chapter XVIII 


The Year 1818 — A Broadwood Pianoforte — Commission for an Oratorio — 
Conception of the Mass in D — The Nephew; A Mother’s Struggle for Her Son 
— The Pianoforte Sonata in B-flat, O. 


Delight in the Broadwood Pianoforte 

An entry in an old “Porter’s Book” of John Broadwood 
and Sons, manufacturers of pianofortes in London, offers 
an agreeable starting-point for the story of Beethoven's life 
in 1818. In this book the porter of the firm signs his name, 
Millet, to the record that on December 27, 1817, he took 
from the warehouse “A 6 octave Grand Pianoforte, No. 
7,632, tin and deal case, Thomas Broadwood, Esq., marked 
V. B. care of F. E. J. Bareaux and Co., Trieste (a present to 
Mr. van Beethoven, Viene), deliv’d to Mr. Farlowes to be 
shipped.” Some time previously Mr. Thomas Broadwood, 
the then head of the house, with a Mr. Goding (probably the 
rich brewer), visited the principal cities of the continent 
and doubtless became acquainted with Beethoven and 
offered to present to him one of the firm’s pianofortes. On 
January 3, 1818, Mr. Broadwood seems to have informed 
Beethoven that the instrument had been shipped, and 
exactly one month later Beethoven sent the following 
acknowledgment to the generous donor: 

Mon tres cher Ami Broadwood! 

Jamais je n’eprouvais pas un grand Plaisir de ce que me 
causa votre Annonce de cette Piano, avec qui vous 
m’honores de m’en faire present; je regarderai comme un 
Autel, ou je deposerai les plus belles offrandes de mon 
esprit au divine Apollon. Aussitöt comme je recevrai votre 
Excellent Instrument, je vous enverrai d’en abord les Fruits 
de I’Inspiration des premiers moments, que j'y passerai, 
vous servir d’un souvenir de moi a vous mon trés cher B., et 


je ne souhaits ce que, qu'ils soient dignes de votre 
Instrument. 

Mon cher Monsieur et Ami recevés ma plus grande 
Consideration de votre Ami et trés humble serviteur 

Louis van Beethoven. 

Vienne le 3me du mois Fevrier, 1818. 


This letter was sent to Broadwood by Joseph Anton Bridi 
of the firm of Bridi, Parisi and Co., in Vienna, who had 
evidently been commissioned to look after the delivery of 
the instrument to Beethoven after its arrival in Trieste. At 
least Bridi, in transmitting the letter to Broadwood under 
cover and date February 5, informs the latter that he had 
taken the proper steps to have the pianoforte sent to 
Vienna by Bareaux (or Barraux) and Co., and asks for 
instructions how to carry out what he understands to be 
the donor’s desire that the instrument be delivered to 
Beethoven without his being put to any expense whatever, 
not even for the import duty. The latter charge must have 
been in the mind of Beethoven when he wrote a letter, 
without date, to Count Lichnowsky enclosing a document 
bearing on the case expressing the hope that he be 
permitted to receive the instrument and proposing to apply 
by word of mouth to Count Stadion, the Austrian Minister 
of Finance. Madame Streicher was also appealed to in the 
matter, Beethoven begging her in a letter to ask her 
“Cousin from Cracow” to get from the chief customs official 
in Vienna an order for the forwarding of the pianoforte, 
which could be sent to the custom house in Trieste. But 


neither Broadwood nor Beethoven was called on to pay the 
duty, the Austrian Exchequer remitting the charge. After 
some delay the pianoforte was delivered at Streicher’s 
wareroom and later sent to Beethoven at Modling. While it 
was still in his possession, Streicher asked Potter to try it, 
saying that Moscheles and others could do nothing with it 
— the tone was beautiful but the action too heavy. Potter, 
who was familiar with the English instruments, found no 
difficulty in disclosing its admirable qualities. He told 
Beethoven, however, that it was out of tune, whereupon the 
latter replied in effect: “That’s what they all say; they 
would like to tune it and spoil it, but they shall not touch 
it.” Beethoven’s delight in the pianoforte must have been 
great. Bridi reports to Broadwood that the composer 
already rejoiced in it in anticipation and expressed a desire 
to dedicate the first piece of music composed after its 
reception to the donor, “convinced that it would inspire 
something good.” His jealousy of it seems to have been so 
great that he would not permit anybody to tune it except 
Stumpff, of London, who came with a letter of introduction 
from Broadwood. 


The case of the instrument, simple, plain but tasteful in 
design, is of mahogany and the structure generally of a 
solidity and strength paired with grace which caused no 
little surprise at the time. The compass is six octaves from 
C, five leger-lines below the bass staff. Above the keys is 
the inscription: Hoc Instrumentum est Thomae Broadwood 
(Londini) donum, propter Ingenium illustrissimi Beethoven. 


On the board, back of the keys, is the name “Beethoven,” 
inlaid in ebony, and below this the makers’ mark: “John 
Broadwood and Sons, Makers of Instruments to His 
Majesty and the Princesses. Great Pulteney Street. Golden 
Square. London.” To the right of the keyboard are the 
autograph names Frid. Kalkbrenner, Ferd. Ries, C. G. 
Ferrari, J. L. Cramer and C. Knyvett. The presence of these 
names gave rise to a theory which was widely spread, and 
is not yet wholly dissipated, that their owners had joined 
Mr. Broadwood in making the gift; it has also been stated 
that the gift came from the Philharmonic Society. This 
latter statement is disproved by the fact that the records of 
the Society contain no mention of such a transaction; as for 
the names of the virtuosi, they were no doubt scratched 
upon the instrument as a compliment to Beethoven and an 
evidence that they had played upon it. Beethoven kept the 
instrument as long as he lived. At the sale of his effects it 
was bought by Spina, the music publisher, for 181 florins; 
Spina gave it to Liszt, in whose house at Weimar it was up 
to his death. In 1887, Princess Marie Hohenlohe, daughter 
of Liszt’s friend, the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, presented 
it to the National Museum in Buda-Pesth. 

The time had come for Beethoven to take his nephew 
from the home and institute of the Giannatasios. On 
January 6 he wrote to inform the director that Karl would 
leave his “admirable institute” at the expiration of the 
month and that Giannatasio might rest assured of his and 
the lad’s life-long gratitude: “I have observed in Karl that 
he already feels grateful, and this is a proof that though he 


is frivolous he is not malicious, and least of all is he bad at 
heart. I have hopes of all manner of good from him, all the 
more because he has been under your excellent care for 
nearly two years.” Karl left the institute on January 24, and 
on June 15 Fanny Giannatasio wrote in her diary: “We hear 
nothing from Beethoven,” who was then in Modling. 

Beethoven’s Unfitness as Guardian 

Ill-advised and full of evil consequences as was 
Beethoven’s step in taking personal charge of his nephew, 
it was yet creditable to his heart and bears strong witness 
to his high sense of duty. His purpose was pure and lofty, 
and his action prompted by both love and an ideal sense of 
moral obligation. It was a woeful mistake, however; 
Beethoven sadly misjudged his fitness to fill the delicate 
and difficult role of guardian and parent. In all his life he 
had never had occasion to give a thought to the duties 
which such an office involved. In the conduct of his own 
affairs he had always permitted himself to be swayed by 
momentary impulses, emotions and sometimes violent 
passions, and he could not suddenly develop the habits of 
calm reflection, unimpassioned judgment and consistent 
behavior essential to the training of a careless and 
wayward boy. In his treatment of him he flew from one 
extreme to the other — from almost cruel severity to almost 
limitless indulgence, and, for this reason, failed to inspire 
either respect for his authority or deep affection for his 
person, to develop the lad’s self-control or a desire for 
virtuous living. Very questionable, too, if not utterly 
unpardonable, were the measures which Beethoven took to 


separate the boy from his mother in spite of the dying 
wishes of his father. We have seen his protestations at 
times of his unwillingness to give her pain. When he was 
cruel in his own confession it was because he imagined 
himself constrained to be so by a high obligation of duty. 
There can be no doubt that the woman whom Beethoven 
called “The Queen of Night” was wicked and vicious, and 
that his detestation of her was as well founded as his wish 
to save his nephew from evil communications and 
influences. But there were times when he seemed willing to 
give filial instincts their due. “Karl did wrong,” he writes to 
Madame Streicher from Modling in June 1818, “but — 
mother — mother — even a bad one remains a mother. To 
this extent he is to be excused, especially by me, who know 
his intriguing, passionate mother too well.” Why did he not 
follow this thought to its ultimate conclusion? Why did he 
permit, if indeed, he did not encourage, the lad to speak 
disrespectfully of his mother? A memorandum in the 
Tagebuch after February 20th reads: “Karl’s mother has not 
seen him since August 10” — a period of more than six 
months. How often she was allowed to see him during the 
following months is not of record; we only know from 
Beethoven himself, in his letters to Madame Streicher, that 
the mother’s instinct — if, because she was a bad woman, 
the word “love” be not allowed — drove her to employ the 
only means by which she could know the condition of her 
son during the summer in Modling — i. e., bribing or feeing 
the servants. That at least is Beethoven’s accusation, and 
exceedingly wroth he was. 


The London Visit Postponed 

After taking Karl from Giannatasio’s institute to his own 
home Beethoven engaged a tutor to prepare him for 
matriculation at the gymnasium. This tutor, whose name 
has not been learned, was a professor at the Vienna 
University and had evidently agreed not only to look after 
all of the lad’s intellectual needs but also to have an eye on 
some of the domestic affairs and to that end to become a 
member of the Beethoven household. On this point, 
Beethoven enjoined secrecy upon Madame Streicher. How 
long the service of his “steward,” as he playfully called him 
to Madame Streicher, continued is not known, nor how 
satisfactory it was. He does not become a subject of 
Beethoven’s correspondence beyond a single reference to 
the fact that once he staid out all night. Beethoven’s 
London trip had been abandoned without notice or 
explanation to the Philharmonic Society, apparently; but 
Ries must have written to him, renewing the offer 
previously accepted, for on March 25, Beethoven writes to 
his old pupil as follows: 

In spite of my desire, it was impossible for me to come to 
London this Winter; I beg of you to say to the Philharmonic 
Society that my poor state of health hindered me, but I 
hope that I may be entirely well this Spring and then take 
advantage of the renewed offers of the Society towards the 
end of the year and fulfil all its conditions. Please ask Neate 
in my name not to make use, at least not in public, of the 
many compositions of mine which he has until my arrival in 


person; no matter what the condition of his affairs may be I 
have cause of complaint against him. 


Botter [Cipriani Potter] visited me several times, he 
seems to be a good man and has talent for composition — I 
hope and wish that your prosperity may grow daily; 
unfortunately I cannot say that of myself. My unlucky 
connection with the Archduke has brought me to the verge 
of beggary. I cannot endure the sight of want — I must give; 
you can imagine how present conditions increase my 
sufferings. I beg of you soon to write to me again. If it is at 
all possible I shall get away from here sooner in order to 
escape total ruin and will then arrive in London in the 
Winter at the latest. 

I know that you will stand by an unfortunate friend; had 
it only been in my power, and had I not been fettered by 
circumstances here I would surely have done much more 
for you. Fare you very well, give my greetings to Neate, 
Smart, Cramer — although I hear that he is a counter- 
subject to you and me, yet I already know something of the 
art of treating such and we shall produce an agreeable 
harmony in London. 

Ries’s reverence for royalty, apparently, led him to omit 
Beethoven’s unkind allusion to his august patron and pupil, 
Archduke Rudolph; Schindler, writing much later, prints it 
and admits, very properly, as we know from other instances 
of the same kind, that Beethoven sometimes used his 
friends as whipping-boys and that his words and deeds 
were not always consistent with each other. Beethoven 


removed to Modling on May 19, taking with him his 
nephew and the two servants whose treachery aroused the 
storm of passion which he loosed in the long letter to 
Madame Streicher, written in June. He found lodgings in 
the so-called Hafner House in the Hauptstrasse, now 
ornamented by a memorial tablet. He began taking the 
baths two days after his arrival and the desire and capacity 
for work soon returning, he took up energetically the 
Pianoforte Sonata in B-flat. Karl was placed in a class of 
boys taught by the village priest, named Frohlich, who 
dismissed him a month later for reasons which became a 
matter of judicial record before the end of the year. In a 
document filed as an appendix to Madame van Beethoven’s 
application for guardianship over her son, Frohlich sets 
forth that Beethoven had encouraged his nephew to revile 
his mother, applauding him when he applied vile epithets to 
her either in writing or by shrieking them into his ear, “thus 
violating the fourth divine commandment”; that the boy had 
confessed to him that while he knew that he was doing 
wrong he yet defamed his mother to curry favor with his 
uncle and dared not tell him the truth because he would 
only believe lies. “This he once told his mother and would 
have said more had he not feared being found out and 
maltreated by his uncle.” Once, too, Beethoven came to him 
(the priest) and in a tone of malicious joy told him that his 
nephew had that day called his mother a “Ravenmother” 
(Rabenmutter — meaning a wicked and unnatural mother). 
Karl’s training being thus contrary to all moral principles, 
he having also displayed indifference to religious 


instruction, been guilty of unruly conduct in church and in 
the streets, so that many of the inhabitants of the village 
had come to him with complaints, and, therefore, 
admonitions to the boy and appeals to the uncle having 
borne no fruit, he had been constrained for the sake of his 
twelve other pupils, who had said “they did not want to 
study with the unruly Karl van Beethoven,” to dismiss him. 

An Oratorio for the Friends of Music 

These unfortunate first-fruits of Beethoven’s error in 
undertaking personal and sole care of his nephew will call 
for more attention before the history of the year 1818 is 
closed, and may be dismissed for the present for more 
cheerful topics. Towards the end of the year 1815, the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde had instituted inquiries 
through Zmeskall touching Beethoven’s willingness to 
compose a work of magnitude for the Society. Beethoven 
signified his assent to the project and in turn asked 
Zmeskall whether or not the Society would allow him 400 
ducats as an honorarium. There the matter seems to have 
rested until May, 1818, on the 17th of which month Vincenz 
Hauschka, a violoncello player and member of the 
governing committee of the Society, was authorized by his 
associates to offer Beethoven from 200 to 300 “pieces of 
gold” for the music to a “heroic oratorio” to be the 
exclusive property of the Society for one year after the date 
of its first performance. Hauschka wrote to Beethoven at 
Modling and received a droll letter in reply. It bears no 
date. In it Beethoven addresses his friend as “Chief 
Member of the Society of Enemies of Music [the play on the 


words Freunde and Feinde is impossible in English], in the 
Austrian Empire” and “Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Violoncello.” He signifies his willingness to accept the 
commission in the words: “I am agreed” (Ich bin bereit) set 
to a fugue-theme: 
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I am agreed! etc. 
Tenore 


adding that he had no subject on hand except a sacred 
one, while the Society had expressed a desire for a heroic 
work. This was satisfactory to him, but he suggested that as 
the choir was a large one something sacred be “mixed in”: 


Amen! 
etc. 


Mr. v. Bernard would suit him as poet, but the Society, 
since it claimed to be friendly to music, ought to pay him. 
He said nothing of his own compensation, but concluded 
with: 

I wish you open bowels and the handsomest of close- 
stools. As for me, I am wandering about here amongst 
mountains, clefts and valleys, with a piece of music-paper 


smearing down many a thing for the sake of bread and 
money — for to such a pitch have I brought it in this all 
powerful land of the Pheeacians that to gain a little time for 
a work of magnitude I must always first smear a great deal 
for money so that I may hold out for a large work. For the 
rest, my health is much better and if haste is necessary I 
can still serve you well. 





I am agreed! I am agreed! 
Amen! 


Conception of the Mass in D 

Schindler also places this letter in 1818, and is doubtless 
correct in so doing, for its tone and contents show that it 
was not designed as an official communication to the 
Society, whose minutes show that such a communication 
was not received until June 15, 1819. In the interim, no 
doubt, some negotiations were in progress between 
Beethoven and Hauschka, for the former had refrained 
from mentioning the matter of remuneration. Some 
understanding on this point must have been reached, 
however, for, if Pohl is correct, Beethoven was paid an 
advance sum of 400 florins on August 18, 1819. Nothing 
came of the matter, as we shall see later. In this year, 


however, there came to Beethoven an incitation of a 
different nature and one productive of lasting and 
magnificent results. About the middle of 1818, as Schindler 
relates, it became known as a Settled fact that Archduke 
Rudolph had been appointed Archbishop of Olmutz. March 
20th, 1820, was fixed as the day of his installation. Without 
bidding, invitation or summons of any kind Beethoven 
“resolved to compose a mass for the solemnity, thus turning 
again after the lapse of many years to that branch of his 
art, toward which, after the symphonic — as he himself 
often said — he felt himself most drawn. This resolution 
shows that his outburst against the Archduke was merely a 
passing cloud, even if we did not know that the master 
never missed an opportunity to disclose his affection for his 
august pupil. I saw the score begun late in the Autumn of 
1818, after the gigantic Sonata in B-flat major, O, had just 
been finished.” Though there is no reason for questioning 
the rest of Schindler’s statement, the concluding 
observation is probably incorrect. It may be accepted, 
inasmuch as the Credo of the mass was already far 
advanced in 1819, that the Kyrie, at least, perhaps the 
Gloria, as well, was begun in 1818. The two great works 
which now filled the mind of Beethoven, which he wrote, 
indeed, with his heart’s blood, were not only dedicated to 
the Archduke, but were designed for him from the 
beginning — facts which may be cited as proof that despite 
his petulant outbursts against his pupil and patron he was 
after all sincerely devoted to him in his innermost soul. 


The same summer saw the beginning of the most widely 
distributed portrait of Beethoven. At the instance of his 
uncle, Baron von Skrbensky, a young painter named August 
von Klober (born at Breslau in 1793), who was continuing 
his artistic studies in Vienna, undertook to paint a portrait 
of the composer. His own account of his acquaintance with 
Beethoven and the incidents connected with the painting of 
the portrait (or rather with the original sketch) were 
published in the “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung,” of 
1864 (). From it we learn that the artist was introduced to 
Beethoven by a letter written by Dont. He visited 
Beethoven at Modling, after receiving permission to make a 
drawing of him and found him giving a lesson to his 
nephew on the Broadwood pianoforte. This fact fixes the 
date of the picture. Though the artist found it impossible to 
make himself understood unless he wrote his words or 
spoke them into an ear-trumpet, Beethoven corrected the 
errors in the lad’s playing, compelled him to repeat 
passages apparently without difficulty. He grew uneasy 
after Klober had worked about three-quarters of an hour 
and the latter, heeding the advice given by Dont, suspended 
his work and asked permission to come again on the 
morrow, since he was living in Modling. “Then we can meet 
often,” said Beethoven, “because I do not like to sit long. 
You must take a good look at Modling, for it is very 
beautiful here, and, as an artist, you must be a lover of 
nature.” Klober met him often in his promenades and saw 
him suspend his work at intervals, stand as if listening and 
make notes on music paper which he carried about with 


him. When Beethoven saw the picture he was pleased with 
the treatment of the hair; the artists had hitherto always 
made him look too well groomed. Klober’s description of 
the composer as he saw him was this: 

Beethoven’s residence in Modling was extremely simple 
as, indeed, was his whole nature; his garments consisted of 
a light-blue frockcoat with yellow buttons, white waistcoat 
and necktie, as was the fashion at the time, but everything 
negligée. His complexion was healthy, the skin somewhat 
pockmarked, his hair was of the color of slightly bluish 
steel as it was already turning from black to gray. His eyes 
were bluish-gray and very animated — when his hair was 
tossed by the wind there was something Ossianic-demoniac 
about him. In friendly converse, however, his expression 
became good-natured and gentle, particularly when the 
conversation pleased him. Every mood of his soul found 
powerful expression instantly in his features. 

Klober’s original painting has disappeared. It was a full- 
length portrait with a bit of Modling landscape as a 
background. The nephew Karl was included, reposing 
under a tree. The composer was depicted with note-book 
and pencil. The head only was reproduced in a lithograph 
in Klober’s atelier, and has been widely copied. 

A Mother’s Struggle for Her Child 

We now reach an incident in the story of Beethoven’s life 
concerning which much has been written from the biased 
and frequently erroneous, because uninformed or ill- 
informed, point of view adopted by Schindler and which it 
becomes a duty to rectify not only so that the picture of 


Beethoven as he was may be kept true, but that the better 
motives and impulses which prompted the woman whom he 
so cordially and no doubt justly detested be placed in their 
proper light also. There is nothing in the narrative which 
brings reproach upon Beethoven so far as his high sense of 
duty and disinterested affection for his nephew is 
concerned — an affection which was as little weakened by 
the self-sacrifice which it entailed as it was balked by the 
conduct of his ward and the frequently unwarranted means 
employed by his mother to acquire possession of the lad 
and the right to superintend his physical, mental and moral 
training; but the rights of a woman and the honor which a 
world has always accorded to the strongest, noblest, 
divinest instinct of woman — maternal love — were also at 
stake. The mother of Karl, though she had been convicted 
and punished for adultery at an earlier period, and though 
she might not have proved a safe mentor for her son, was 
yet a mother, his mother. That fact Beethoven was willing, 
in the long letter to Madame Streicher in which he set forth 
the wicked acts of his servants, to recognize as palliating 
the conduct of the boy; but he could not bring himself to 
recognize that it might also palliate if it did not justify the 
steps which his harshness compelled a mother to take to 
gratify the need implanted in her by nature. Johanna van 
Beethoven is at least entitled to the same hearing at the 
bar of posterity that she received in the tribunals of her 
day, and it is the duty of Beethoven’s biographer to strip 
the story of the quarrel between her and her brother-in-law 
of the romantic excrescences which many writers have 


fastened upon it. In this narrative the truth will be told, 
perhaps for the first time, as it is disclosed by the 
documents, the evidence and the judicial decrees in the 
case. To set forth these documents in full in the body of the 
text would call for the sacrifice of much space and sadly 
interrupt the story; what is essential in them will be given 
literally, or in outline, whenever it becomes necessary. 

After his dismissal from the class of the parish priest at 
Modling, Karl van Beethoven was placed in the hands of a 
private tutor to be prepared for admission to one of the 
public schools of Vienna — no doubt that known as the 
Academic Gymnasium. To enter this school the boy had to 
pass an examination, and for this purpose Beethoven 
brought him to Vienna about the middle of August. 
Madame van Beethoven was now determined to wrest from 
her brother-in-law the authority, which was his as sole 
guardian, to keep the boy in his care and to direct his 
training. She took to her aid Jacob Hotschevar a 
Hofconcipist (clerk or scrivener in the government service), 
and petitioned the Landrecht of Lower Austria to take from 
Beethoven the authority to direct the future training of his 
ward. The Landrecht was a tribunal with jurisdiction in 
litigations and other matters affecting the nobility. Acting 
on the assumption that the Dutch “van,” like the German 
“von,” was a badge of noble birth, it had listened to 
Beethoven’s plea and appointed him sole guardian of his 
nephew, removing the widow from the joint guardianship 
directed in the will of the boy’s father on the score of her 
immorality, as we already know. The proceedings were 


begun in September and were dismissed, as the records 
show, on the 18th of that month. Three days later, that is, 
on September 21, she applied to the court again, this time 
for permission to place her son in the Royal Imperial 
Convict, where he would have board, lodging and 
instruction. She and Beethoven as “co-guardian” were 
commanded to appear in court on September 23, and the 
latter was directed to bring the report of the lad’s 
examination with him. There was a postponement of the 
hearing till September 30, and on October 3d the widow’s 
application was rejected. Thus far victory had gone to 
Beethoven. 

The postponement of the hearing was had in great 
likelihood to enable Beethoven to change his residence 
from Modling to the city. At any rate, Karl is a public school 
scholar on November 6th, as Fanny Giannatasio records in 
her diary on that day together with the fact that her father 
had met Beethoven, who had shortly before returned from 
the country. That the boy was in the third grammar class 
and remained there during the months of November and 
December, receiving also instruction in pianoforte playing, 
French and drawing from a private teacher, is known from 
the court proceedings which were held later. The lad made 
good progress in his studies, all seemed well and 
something of the old cordial relations seemed again to be 
established between Beethoven and the Giannatasios. They 
provided him with a housekeeper and on one day in 
November he spent three hours with the family. Fanny 
writes: 


One cannot be in his company without being impressed 
with his admirable character, his deep sense of what is 
good and noble. If Karl would but recompense him for the 
many sacrifices which he makes for his sake! My hopes are 
intermingled with anxious doubts. He will probably make a 
journey to London this Spring. It might be advantageous to 
him financially in many ways. 

The Lad Runs Away from His Uncle 

Before long Beethoven is at the Giannatasio house again 
and becomes interested in the singing of the sisters, 
singing with them, which produced a comical effect, as he 
seldom was in tune, but helping them to give the correct 
expression to the music. Fanny now deplores that their 
childish timidity had so long deprived them of such a 
pleasure, which would now perhaps be of short duration, 
since he had received a second invitation to England. This 
entry bears date November 20. Within a fortnight the diary 
chronicles the severest trial that the boy had yet caused his 
uncle: he ran away from home and sought a haven with his 
mother. The sympathetic young woman wrote later: 

“One day B. came in great excitement and sought 
counsel and help from my father, saying that Karl had run 
away! I recall that on this occasion amid our expressions of 
sympathy he cried out tearfully: ‘He is ashamed of me!’” 
The incident is recorded in her diary under date of 
December 5; it occurred, apparently two days before. The 
diarist’s entry is as follows: 

Never in my life shall I forget the moment when he came 
and told us that Karl was gone, had run away to his mother, 


and showed us his letter as an evidence of his vileness. To 
see this man suffering so, to see him weeping — it was 
touching! Father took up the matter with great zeal, and 
with all my sorrow I feel a pleasurable sensation in the 
consciousness that now we are much to Beethoven, yes, at 
this moment his only refuge. Now he surely perceives his 
error if he has wronged us in his opinions. Ah! he can never 
appreciate how highly we esteem him, how much I should 
be capable of doing for his happiness!... The naughty child 
is again with him with the help of the police — the 
Ravenmother! Oh! how dreadful it is that this man is 
compelled to suffer so on account of such outcasts. He must 
go away from here, or she; that will be the outcome. For 
the present B. will give him into our care; it will be an act 
of great kindness on my father’s part if he receives him, as 
he will have to look upon him as one under arrest.... It did 
me good when he went away to note that his thoughts were 
more diverted. He told me that he had been so wrought up 
by the matter that it took him some time to gather his 
thoughts. During the night his heart had beat audibly. Alas! 
and there remains nothing for me to say except that all that 
we can do is so little! I would give half my life for the man! 
He always thinks of himself last. He lamented that he did 
not know what would become of his housekeeping when 
Karl was gone. 

We learn the probable reason for the lad’s truancy from 
Beethoven’s statement at the examination in court on 
December 11th. Two letters written by his housekeeper to 
Fanny Giannatasio, and one written by the latter, had fallen 


into Beethoven’s hands and from them he had learned of 
certain delinquencies with which he then confronted his 
nephew. But let us call Beethoven himself to the witness 
stand; his recital will give more vitality to the history than 
any statement of a historian writing nearly a century later. 
We quote from the minutes of the Landrecht: 

Ludwig van Beethoven examined: 

How did his nephew leave him? 

He did not know exactly; his nephew had made himself 
culpable; he had charged him with it and the same day in 
the evening he had received a note of farewell. He could 
not tell the cause of his departure; his mother may have 
asked him to come to her the day before, but it might have 
been fear of punishment. 

What had his nephew done? 

He had a housekeeper who had been recommended to 
him by Giannatasio; two of her letters to Miss Giannatasio 
and one of the latter’s had fallen into his hands; in them it 
was Stated that his nephew had called the servants abusive 
names, had withheld money and spent it on sweetmeats. 


In whose care was his nephew? 

He had provided him with a Corepetitor for pianoforte 
playing, French and drawing who came to the house; these 
studies occupied all the leisure time of his nephew so 
completely that he needed no care; moreover, he could not 
trust any of his servants with the oversight of his nephew, 
as they had been bribed by the boy’s mother; he had placed 
him in the hands of a priest for the development of his 


musical talent, but the mother had got into an agreement 
with him also. He would place his ward in the Convict, but 
the oversight was not strict enough there among so many 
pupils. 

Did he have any testimonials touching his nephew’s 
studies? 

He had appended them to his last examination. 

Had his nephew not spoken disrespectfully of his mother 
in his presence? 

No; besides, he had admonished him to speak nothing 
but the truth; he had asked his nephew if he was fond of his 
mother and he answered in the negative. 

How did he get the boy back? 

With the help of the police. He had gone to the mother in 
the forenoon to demand him of her, but she would promise 
nothing except that she would deliver him back in the 
evening; he had feared that she intended to take him to 
Linz, where his brother lived, or to Hungary; for that 
reason he had gone to the police; as soon as he got him 
back he placed him in the care of Giannatasio. 

What were his objections to having his nephew sent to 
the Convict? 

It was not advisable at present because, as the professor 
had said, there were too many pupils there and the 
supervision over a boy like his ward was not adequate. 

What means did he purpose to employ in the education of 
his ward? 

His ward’s greatest talent was in study and to this he 
would be held. His means of subsistence were the half of 


his mother’s pension and the interest on 2,000 florins. 
Heretofore the difference between this sum and the cost 
had been paid by him and he was willing to assume it in the 
future if the matter could but once be put in order. As it 
was not practicable to place his nephew in the Convict now, 
he knew only of two courses open to him: to keep a steward 
for him who should always be with him, or to send him for 
the winter to Giannatasio. After half a year he would send 
him to the Molker Convict, which he had heard highly 
commended, or if he were but of noble birth, give him to 
the Theresianum. 

Were he and his brother of the nobility and did he have 
documents to prove it? 

“Van” was a Dutch predicate which was not exclusively 
applied to the nobility; he had neither a diploma nor any 
other proof of his nobility. 

The Mother’s Apprehensions 

In listening to these words from Beethoven on the 
witness stand we have stretched the thread of our story; for 
this testimony was given in court on December 11th, and 
the second attempt of the widowed mother to get control of 
her son had been foiled by the decision on October 3rd. It 
was therefore a new case which the court had under 
consideration when Beethoven made the above utterances. 
This third application on the part of the mother was filed on 
December 7, and grew out of the runaway prank of Karl 
and her fear of what might be its consequences. In her 
petition she set forth the fact that her son had left the home 
of his uncle and guardian without her knowledge, that he 


had been taken back by the police, and that “as, to judge by 
his actions, Ludwig van Beethoven was willing to send her 
son away from Vienna, perhaps into foreign lands,” she 
asked that he be restrained from doing so, and she 
renewed her request that she be permitted to send her son 
to the Royal Imperial Convict for keep and education. 
Hotschevar supported this petition in a document like a 
modern law brief, explaining his interest in the matter on 
the grounds that his wife was a stepsister of Madame van 
Beethoven’s deceased mother, that the law permitted such 
an act in all cases where human rights were concerned and 
that he, having had experience for several years as 
instructor in the houses of the aristocracy, could not be 
blamed if he put the knowledge of pedagogics and 
psychology thus acquired at the service of a lad to whom he 
bore a family relationship and brought to the attention of 
the supreme guardian matters which it (the Landrecht) 
could not possibly know concerning its wards unless 
proceedings were brought before it. He admitted that 
Madame van Beethoven had years before been guilty of a 
moral delinquency for which she had been punished, but 
asserted her right to a standing in court; he then 
contended: (1) that the mother had illegally been denied all 
influence over her son partly with, partly without the 
knowledge of the court, and (2) that her son could not 
remain under the sole influence of his uncle and guardian 
without danger of suffering physical and moral ruin. In 
support of these contentions he recited that the brothers 
van Beethoven were eccentric men, so often at odds with 


each other that they might better be called enemies than 
friends, Karl van Beethoven being pleasantly disposed 
toward his brother only when he was in need of money 
from him, and that the suspicion lay near that the boy had 
been an object of traffic between them, inasmuch as an 
agreement touching the payment of 1,500 florins had been 
made only on condition that Ludwig van Beethoven 
surrender a document which appointed him guardian. Karl 
van Beethoven, moreover, knowing the animosity which his 
brother felt towards his wife, had in a codicil to his will 
expressly said that he did not want Ludwig van Beethoven 
to be sole guardian of his son but joint guardian with the 
mother, and had, for the sake of the boy, admonished more 
compliancy on the part of the mother and more moderation 
on that of the brother. Although the Court had deprived the 
mother of the guardianship over her son, it had granted 
permission to her to visit him; but this privilege had been 
withheld from her. The statement of the village priest 
Frohlich (which has already been given in these pages) was 
appended to the widow’s application as evidence of the 
physical and moral degeneration of the boy, and for himself 
Hotschevar says that he had observed after the boy had run 
away from his uncle that his hands and feet were 
frostbitten, that he had no seasonable clothing and that his 
linen and baths had been neglected. The priest’s statement 
was also appealed to to show that the boy had been led into 
unfilial conduct, indifference toward religion, hypocrisy, 
untruthfulness and even theft against his guardian — in 
short, was in danger of becoming a menace to society. He 


willingly granted Beethoven’s readiness and desire to care 
for his ward, but maintained that his hatred of the mother, 
his passionate disposition inflamed by the talebearing of 
others (once naming Giannatasio), made it difficult for him 
to employ the proper means. Conceding Beethoven’s 
magnanimity, he yet urged that in view of the danger in 
which the lad was, he ought to forgo the guardianship or 
associate with himself either the mother or some other 
capable person, it appearing from the facts in the case that 
he was “physically and morally unfit” for the post. 

Madame van Beethoven’s deposition, apparently filed as 
appendix to Hotschevar’s brief (like that of Frohlich), 
alleges that a letter of Giannatasio’s dated March 8, 1816, 
showed that she had to forgo her desire to visit her son or 
satisfy it once a month and then “like a thief.” After 
Beethoven took the boy, and especially after his removal to 
Modling, she was not permitted to see him at all. She had 
been assured that her son would be admitted to the 
Convict, but his testimonials had been withheld from her 
and so she had been unable to file them with her 
application for a scholarship. His expenses were 750 florins 
per year for board, lodging, clothes, books, medicines, etc., 
to pay which 2,000 florins had been deposited in Court and 
yielded 100 florins interest per annum. She had pledged 
herself to give one-half of her pension of 333 florins, 20, 
that is 116 florins, 40 kreutzers towards his education. This 
amounted to 380 florins W. W., including the interest on the 
deposit; and she would gladly pay the difference between 
this sum and 750 florins until she should get the promised 


scholarship for her son. On December 11, the widow 
appealed to the court that in case the guardian of her son 
should make application touching plans for his future 
training it be not granted without giving her a hearing. This 
was the day when Beethoven, who had brought Joseph Carl 
Bernard with him, no doubt to protect him in his deafness, 
gave the testimony already set forth. The nephew had been 
examined before him: 

The Testimony of Mother and Son 

Carl van Bethoven [sic] age 12 years, student in the 3rd 
Latin class, was examined: 

Had he received good testimonials? 

“Eminent” in Latin, “1st class” in other studies. 

Why had he left his uncle? 

Because his mother had told him she would send him to a 
public school and he did not think he would make progress 
under private instruction. 

How did his uncle treat him? 

Well. 

Where had he been of late? 

He had been in hiding at his mother’s. 

Where would he rather live — at his mother’s or his 
uncle’s? 

He would like to live at his uncle’s if he but had a 
companion, as his uncle was hard of hearing and he could 
not talk with him. 

Had he been prompted by his mother to leave his uncle? 

No. 

When did he leave him? 


Eight days ago. 

How could he say that he could not succeed under 
private instruction when he had made such good progress? 

This had been the case since he had studied in public; 
before that he had received 2nd class in mathematics and 
had not made it up. 

Had his mother commanded him to return to his uncle? 

She had wanted to take him back to him herself, but he 
had resisted because he feared maltreatment. 

Had his uncle maltreated him? 

He had punished him, but only when he deserved it; he 
had been maltreated only once, and that after his return, 
when his uncle threatened to throttle him. 

How long had he been with his mother? 

Two days. 

Who had given him instruction in religion? 

The same teacher who taught him other subjects, 
formerly the priest at Modling, who was not kindly 
disposed towards him because he did not behave himself in 
the street and babbled (or talked) in school. 

Had he indulged in disrespectful remarks about his 
mother? 

Yes; and in the presence of his uncle, whom he thought 
he would please in that way and who had agreed with him. 

Was he often alone? 

When his uncle was not at home he was left wholly alone. 

Had his uncle admonished him to pray? 

Yes; he prayed with him every morning and evening. 


Johanna van Beethoven examined: 
How did her son come to her from the house of his 
guardian? 


He had come to her in the evening for fear of punishment 
and because he did not like to live with his uncle. 

Had she advised him to return to his uncle? 

Yes; but her son did not want to do so because he feared 
maltreatment. 

It looked as if she had concealed her son? 

She had written to her brother-in-law that she would 
send her son back to him, but she had not seen him for a 
long time and was therefore glad to have him with her for 
awhile, and for this reason she had not sent him back at 
once. 

Had she been forbidden to see her son? 

Her wish to do so had been frustrated by telling her of 
different places where she might see him, but when she 
went to the places he was not there. 

Had her son been taken from her by the police? 

She had herself taken him to the police at 4 o’clock. 

How did she learn of the plan to send her son out of the 
country? 

Giannatasio had disclosed the project to the police. 

Did she consider that her son had been well treated at 
his uncle’s? 

She thought it unsuitable for the reasons given in her 
former application. She wished to say in particular that v. 
Beethoven had only one servant and that one could not rely 


on servants; he was deaf and could not converse with his 
ward; there was nobody to look after the wants of her son 
satisfactorily; his cleanliness was neglected and supervision 
of his clothing and washing; persons who had brought him 
clean linen had been turned back by his guardian. 

What prospects had she for caring for her son? 

She had previously had the assurance of Count von 
Dietrichstein that her son would be accepted at the 
Convict; she had not been to him since because her 
application [to the Court] had been rejected. 

In whose presence had her son spoken disrespectfully of 
her? 

She had not herself heard him do so, nor could she 
mention the names of persons who had heard him. 

From what source would she meet the deficiency in her 
income which would have to be applied to the support of 
her son? 

She had no fortune herself but the MHofconcipist 
Hotschevar would defray the expenses. 

Was her husband of noble birth? 

So the brothers had said; the documentary proof of 
nobility was said to be in the possession of the oldest 
brother, the composer. At the legal hearing on the death of 
her husband, proofs of nobility had been demanded; she 
herself had no document bearing on the subject. 


Beethoven not of Noble Birth 

The testimony of the widow, like that of her son, was 
taken before Beethoven had been examined and the answer 
to the final question, no doubt, raised a doubt in the mind 
of the court touching its jurisdiction; hence the question 
concerning his birth put to Beethoven. His answer that 
“van” was a Dutch predicate not confined to the nobility 
and that he had no proof of noble birth, is all that the 
minutes of the court show bearing on this question. It led to 
the Landrecht’s sending the proceedings to the Vienna 
Magistracy on December 18; this action cut Beethoven to 
the quick, but the record as here produced also gives a 
blow, perhaps a fatal one, to one of the pretty romances to 
which a statement of Schindler’s gave currency. The world 
knows the story: Doubt having arisen in the mind of the 
court touching Beethoven’s nobility, he was called upon to 
produce documentary proof. “At the appointed time he 
appeared before the tribunal in person and exclaimed: ‘My 
nobility is here and here,’ pointing to his head and his 
heart.” But the court would not accept the proof. It is a pity 
to lose the story, but it must be relegated to the limbo of 
fiction unless it shall appear that Beethoven made the 
remark and the clerk refused to record it; and who shall 
now prove this? Schindler’s insinuation that the reference 
of the case to the Magistracy had been planned as a move 
by the widow’s advocate to get the case into a more pliant 
tribunal is made questionable by the circumstances that it 
was she who insisted upon the noble birth of the 
Beethovens and Beethoven who gave the claim a quietus by 


his straightforward and incontestable answer. It remains a 
mystery, if she spoke the truth when she said that proof of 
nobility had been demanded at the probate of the will of 
her husband, how the case ever got into the Landrecht. As 
a matter of fact, it deserves to be mentioned, however, that, 
as later events showed, the lower court espoused the cause 
of Madame van Beethoven with something like the zeal of 
an advocate. 

Schindler’s comments on the effect of the reference of 
the case to the Civic Magistrates demand a moment’s 
attention. Schindler says: 

The transfer of the case to the Magistracy was felt as an 
overwhelming blow by Beethoven. It would be difficult to 
maintain that Beethoven attached importance to appearing 
in the public eye as of noble birth, his origin as well as 
family conditions being well known — especially the latter 
by reason of the humble social position of his brothers. But 
it is certain that he laid great weight upon having his 
lawsuit adjudicated by the exceptional upper court, partly 
because as a matter of fact there was in that tribunal a 
better appreciation of his importance, partly because the 
lower court had an unfavorable reputation which could not 
inspire in him a hope for the desired outcome. But 
nevertheless it may be said as sure that neither his genius 
nor his works of art would have given him the privileged 
position which he occupied in the circles of the nobility had 
there not been a presumption that he was an equal. This 
was variously demonstrated as soon as the occurrence in 
the aristocratic court became known to the public. Not in 


the middle classes, but in the upper, the little word “van” 
had exercised a palpable charm. It is a settled fact that 
after the incident in the Lower Austrian Landrecht the 
great city of Vienna became too small for our aggrieved 
master, and had he not been restrained by his sense of duty 
which was placed upon him by his brother’s will, the 
projected journey to England would have been undertaken 
and his sojourn there perhaps become permanent. 

It is also certain that Schindler was not as well informed 
as he ought to have been in the premises and that his 
memory often left him in the lurch, as we have frequently 
seen already and shall see again. Not exact knowledge but 
an amiable bias in favor of his hero speaks out of his 
recital. It is scarcely conceivable that Beethoven should 
have cherished the thought that possibly he was of noble 
birth or that he seriously encouraged such a belief among 
his exalted friends. 

The nephew’s stay at Giannatasio’s was not of long 
duration and the signs of an imminent disruption of a 
beautiful and profitable friendship soon showed 
themselves, though for the nonce amiable relations 
between Beethoven and the Giannatasio family were 
continued. Yet Fanny saw her lovely illusions melting away. 
It had been agreed that Karl should not associate with the 
other pupils at the institute. Willing, perhaps desirous at 
first, that such an arrangement should be made, it seems 
that Beethoven felt his amour propre hurt by it as soon as 
the first fit of resentment against the lad gave way before 
one of his tender moods; now there ensued one of the old 


fits of moroseness, dissatisfaction and suspicion. He wrote 
to Giannatasio that Karl’s room should be better heated — 
that he had never had frostbitten hands and feet when 
living with him; moreover, too much importance was being 
attached to his act, and the consequences to the delinquent 
were being carried too far. In her diary under date 
December 14, Fanny deplores that Beethoven’s moodiness, 
and weakness for the lad, had taken possession of him 
again and induced him to believe “the liar” rather than his 
tried friends; she concludes with the lamentation that it will 
never be possible to gain Beethoven’s entire confidence; 
she has grievous forebodings as to the outcome. 


Work upon Three Masterpieces 

Let the rest of the year’s history be devoted to 
Beethoven’s creative work. Considering the revival of 
interest and desire on the part of the composer, the net 
result, measured by finished products, was not as large as 
might have been expected. Two explanations for this 
circumstances may be offered: the first lies in his domestic 
miseries and the frame of mind in which they kept him for 
long stretches at a time — that is obvious; the second may 
be read in his compositions. He was growing more and 
more prone to reflection, to moody speculation; his mental 
processes, if not slower than before, were more protracted, 
and also more profound, and they were occupied with 
works of tremendous magnitude. The year produced 
sketches and partial developments of the Sonata in B-flat, 
the Symphony in D minor and the great Mass in D. The 
Sonata, so two sketchbooks carefully analyzed by 
Nottebohm show, was begun in 1817, and occupied much of 
the composer’s time during the summer of 1818, notes 
showing that he worked upon it in his walks about Modling 
and in the Bruhl valley. Notes of an announcement of a sale 
of carriages and of a house for rent, taken from a Vienna 
newspaper (probably in some inn), show that his thoughts 
were on the London visit and another of his frequent 
changes of residence. In April the Sonata was so far 
advanced that he could write to Archduke Rudolph that on 
his name-day (April 17) he had written out the first two 
movements in a fair copy, but this does not necessarily 
mean that the pieces had received their definitive shape. 


Among the sketches for the last movement there is an 
outline for a pianoforte piece in B-flat which, according to 
an inscription upon the autograph, was composed on the 
afternoon of August 14. Plainly he was already at work on 
the finale before the end of 1818, and there is no reason for 
questioning Schindler’s correctness when he says that the 
Sonata was finished late in the fall when he took up the 
“Missa Solemnis.” Czerny played it in Beethoven’s 
presence in the spring of 1819, and it was in London ready 
for the engraver in April of that year. 

Nottebohm, believing that the letter in which Beethoven 
informed the Archduke that he had written out the first two 
movements on his name-day could not refer to April 17, 
1818, placed both incident and letter in the year following. 
But, as has been said, it does not at all follow from 
Beethoven’s remark that the two movements were in a 
finished state; the reference may have gone only to the first 
elaboration of the sketches. The “latest happening” to the 
Archduke was, probably, his elevation to the archbishopric 
of Olmutz, which occurred on June 4, 1819; but this was 
merely the formal execution of a purpose which had long 
been known in anticipation. Nottebohm’s contention for the 
name-day of 1819, is untenable for the reason that on April 
17 of that year the Sonata had been so long in London that, 
as Ries says, it was already engraved when he received a 
note dated April 16, 1819, giving metronomic indications 
for all the movements and prefixing the Adagio with its 
present first measure. This note must have been preceded 
by the one erroneously dated April 30; erroneously, 


because it promises the metronome marks; and this letter 
again by a still earlier one, mentioning the Sonata as ready 
for publication. This letter, which Ries does not even 
mention, is as follows: 

Dear Ries: 

I am just recovering from a severe attack and am going 
into the country — I wish you would try to dispose of the 
following 2 works, a grand solo sonata for pianoforte and a 
pianoforte sonata which I have myself arranged for 2 
violins, 2 violas, 1 violoncello, to a publisher in London. It 
ought to be easy for you to get 50 ducats in gold for the two 
works, the publisher would only have to announce at what 
time he intended to publish the two works and I could 
publish them here at the same time, which would yield me 
more than if I published them here only. I might also 
publish a new Trio for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, if 
you were to find a publisher for it. I have never done 
anything unlawful and you can take up this matter in 
London without injury to your honor or mine. The publisher 
on receiving the works is to inform me when he intends to 
publish them and then they shall appear here. Pardon me if 
I am giving you trouble; my condition is such that I am 
obliged to turn everywhere to make a pitiful livelihood — 
Potter says that Chaphell in Bond Street is one of the best 
publishers; I leave everything to you only begging you to 
answer as soon as possible so that the works may not lie 
idle on my hands. I beg of Neate not to make known the 
many works of mine which he carried with him until I 
myself come to London which I hope surely to do next 


winter — I must unless I wish to become a beggar here. Say 
all things beautiful to the Phil. Society — I shall soon write 
you about various things and beg you again to answer soon. 
As ever your true friend 

Beethoven. 

Many lovely greetings to your lovely wife. 

N. B. If you can get more, all the better. It ought to be 
possible!!! 


Beethoven Defends Some Overtures 

The letters printed in the “Notizen” ought to be read in 
connection with this; we give the first and refer the reader 
to Ries, or the collections, for the others: 

Vienna, 30 April (March). 1819. 

My dear Ries: 

It is only now that I can answer your last of December 
18th. Your sympathy does me good. At present it is 
impossible for me to come to London owing to a net of 
circumstances in which I am involved; but God will help me 
surely to get to London next winter when I shall also bring 
the new symphonies with me. I am expecting soon to get 
the text for a new oratorio which I am writing for the 
Musical Society here and which may serve us also in 
London. Do everything for me that you can; for I need it. 
Commissions from the Philharmonic Society would have 
been very welcome; the reports which Neate sent me about 
the near failure of the three overtures were vexing to me; 
each one of them not only pleased here each in its way but 
those in E-flat and C major made a great impression. The 
fate of these compositions with the p. S. is 
incomprehensible to me. You will have before now received 
the arranged quintet and the sonata. See to it that both 
works especially the quintet, are engraved at once. More 
leisure may be taken with the sonata but I should like to 
have it published inside of two months, or three at the 
latest. Your earlier letter referred to I did not receive; 
wherefore I had no hesitation in selling both works here — 
but that is only for Germany. Moreover it will be three 


months also before the sonata will appear here; but make 
haste with the Quintet. So soon as the draft for the money 
is received here I will send a writing for the publisher as 
proprietor of these works in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, etc. 

You shall receive the tempos for the sonata according to 
Malzel’s metronome by the next post. De Smidt, Courier of 
Prince Esterhazy, has taken the Quintet and Sonata with 
him. At the next opportunity you will also receive my 
portrait, since I hear that you really want it. 

Farewell, keep me in your affections. 


Your friend, 
Beethoven. 


The Sonata was sold to Artaria in Vienna for 100 ducats. 
The publisher sent the proofs to Beethoven on July 24, and 
announced it as “marking a new period in Beethoven’s 
pianoforte works” in the “Wiener Zeitung” of September 
15, 1819. It appeared under the title: “Grosse Sonate fur 
das Hammerklavier Seiner Kais. Königl. Hoheit und 
Eminenz, dem Durchlauchtigsten Hochwürdigsten Herrn 
Erzherzog Rudolph von Österreich Cardinal und 
Erzbischoff von Olmütz, etc., etc., etc., in tiefster Ehrfurcht 
gewidmet von Ludwig van Beethoven, O.” Soon after its 
publication (on October 1st), Beethoven in a jocose letter 
asked for six copies of the Sonata and six of the Variations 
on Scottish Songs. Beethoven informed Ries of the 
publication in a letter printed in the “Notizen” and wanted 


to send him a copy to aid him in correcting the English 
edition, which was not ready. The Sonata O was, therefore, 
the chief product of the year 1818. Beethoven told Czerny 
that it was to be his greatest; and so it is, not only in its 
dimensions but also in its contents. “The Sonata was 
composed under distressful circumstances,” said 
Beethoven in a letter to Ries (April 19, 1819), “for it is hard 
to write almost for the sake of bread alone, and to this pass 
I have come.” 

Simultaneously with the Sonata, Beethoven was at work 
on the Ninth Symphony during a large portion of the year, 
but these labors were suspended when his mind became 
engrossed with the great Mass which was to be a tribute to 
his pupil, Archduke Rudolph, about to be invested with 
eminent ecclesiastical dignities. Not alone the Ninth 
Symphony, a Tenth also was before his fancy, but with 
neither of them had Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” been brought 
into association, though the employment of the human 
voice in one or the other was already under consideration. 
Schindler records that he saw a beginning made on the 
score of the Mass in D “late in the fall of 1818”; how far he 
had proceeded in the work by the end of the year cannot be 
determined from the sketches which have been discovered 
up to the present time. It is safe to assume, however, that 
the Kyrie was fully sketched and fixed in outline, and, as he 
worked pretty continuously on the Credo throughout 1819, 
it seems likely that the Gloria had also been begun in the 
year immediately preceding. Notes in the Tagebuch and 
sketchbooks which, to judge by their context, were written 


during the summer sojourn in Modling show the trend of 
Beethoven’s thoughts on religious subjects and may be 
naturally associated with the Mass. Thus (in the Tagebuch): 
In order to write true church music ... look through all 
the monastic church chorals and also the strophes in the 
most correct translations and perfect prosody in all 
Christian-Catholic psalms and hymns generally. 


Sacrifice again all the pettinesses of social life to your 
art. O God above all things! For it is an eternal providence 
which directs omnisciently the good and evil fortunes of 
human men. 

Short is the life of man, and whoso bears A cruel heart, 
devising cruel things, On him men call down evil from the 
gods While living, and pursue him, when he dies. With cruel 
scoffs. But whoso is of generous heart And harbors 
generous aims, his guests proclaim His praises far and 
wide to all mankind, And numberless are they who call him 
good. 

— Homer. 

Tranquilly will I submit myself to all vicissitudes and 
place my sole confidence in Thy unalterable goodness, O 
God! My soul shall rejoice in Thy immutable servant. Be my 
rock, my light, forever my trust! 

Among the sketches for the Sonata in B-flat are 
memoranda of vocal pieces which came into his mind 
during his wanderings in the environs of Modling. Goethe’s 
“Haidenroslein,” to which his mind several times turned, 
occupied him again. His spiritual exaltation finds 


expression in fragments which he notes as “written while 
walking in the evening between and on the mountains,” 
among them this: 





Gott al - lein ist un - ser Herr. Er al - lein 
(God a- lone is God our Lord. He a - iono) 


Gott allein ist unser Herr. Er allein 
(God alone is God our Lord. He alone) 


Great Works and Potboilers 

The remark made in the letter to Hauschka that he was 
compelled to do a lot of scribbling (or “smearing,” as he 
expressed it) for the sake of money in order to procure 
leisure for great works may be explained by the fact that he 
was engaged upon the arrangement of folksongs for 
Thomson, which were published in Thomson’s Vol. VI, as 
well, possibly, as those contained in the subsequent octavo 
edition of 1822-24. The pianoforte piece in B-flat, published 
by Schlesinger in Berlin under the title “Derniere pensée 
musicale,” of which mention has already been made, was 
no doubt a potboiler. With the folksongs must be associated 
the Variations for Pianoforte alone, or Pianoforte and Flute 
(or Violin), which he wrote in this and the following year 
and which were published as O and 107. The suggestion 
had come from Birchall; but Beethoven’s demands for an 
honorarium was thought too large by the English publisher, 
and though Beethoven modified them, nothing came of the 
project at the time. On February 21, 1818, Beethoven 
offered Thomson twelve “overtures” (in the sense of 
introductions, or preludes, no doubt) for 140 ducats, and 
twelve Themes and Variations for 100 ducats, both lots for 
224 ducats. The Themes and Variations were accepted and 
published by Thomson. Beethoven composed sixteen 
Themes and Variations on folksong material in all; six of 
them were published by Artaria in Vienna (O) and the other 
ten by Simrock in Bonn (O). 

Little is to be added to what has been said about the 
works published in 1818. Thomson’s Vol. V, the settings for 


which had been made earlier, was published on June 1, 
Thomson’s announcement in the preface reading: “On the 
first of June, 1818, was published by George Thomson, Nr. 
3, Royal Exchange, Edinburgh, and by T. Preston, 97 
Strand, London, the fifth Volume of Select Scottish 
Melodies with Symphonies and Accompaniments to each 
Melody for the Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, composed 
by Haydn and Beethoven.” Four of the settings are by 
Haydn; the rest by Beethoven. The song “Resignation” was 
published on March 31, as supplement of the Vienna 
“Modezeitung.” 


VOLUME III. 


Chapter I 


The Contest for the Guardianship of Nephew Karl — The Conversation Books — 
A Wedding Song — In Travail with the Mass — The Year 1819. 


The key-note for much that must occupy us in a survey of 
the year 1819 is sounded by A New Year’s Greeting to 
Archduke Rudolph. Beethoven invokes all manner of 
blessings on the head of his pupil and patron and, begging 
a continuance of gracious benevolences for himself, sets 
forth a picture of his unhappy plight. 

A terrible occurrence has recently taken place in my 
family affairs which for a time robbed me of all my 
reasoning powers; and to this must be charged the 
circumstance that I have not called upon Y. R. H. in person 
nor made mention of the masterly Variations of my highly 
honored and exalted pupil, the favorite of the Muses. I do 
not dare to express either by word of mouth or in writing 
my thanks for the surprise and favor with which I have 
been honored, inasmuch as I occupy much too humble a 
position, nor dare I, much as I would like and ardently as I 
long to do so, requite like with like. 

A little boy of eleven years runs away from his uncle to 
his indulgent mother whom he, for months at a time, has 
not been allowed to see, although both live within the same 
city limits. What else could be expected than that this 
should now and then occur? What should be thought of the 
child’s heart if it did not? And when it did, who but 
Beethoven would have felt more than a passing disturbance 
of his equanimity at an offense so natural under the 


circumstances? But to him it was a “terrible occurrence” 
which for a space robbed him of his reason. No one of 
ordinary sensibilities can read the story without strong 
feelings of compassion for him — not that the boy’s freak 
was in any sense in itself a grievous misfortune, but 
because the uncle’s sufferings occasioned by it were so real 
and intense. 

There is no reason to doubt the mother’s assertion that 
she sent the child back through the intervention of the 
police, for this was clearly her best policy, more especially 
because she and her advisers found in the incident a 
wished-for occasion to renew her petition to have her son 
admitted into the R. I. Convict. It was this petition, 
enforced by Hotschevar’s long paper and its accompanying 
documents, which had led to the question of Beethoven’s 
right to have his case tried by the tribunal of the nobility, 
and the negative decision which transferred the whole 
matter to the City Magistracy. At this point a few official 
data are wanting, and the suspension of Beethoven from 
the guardianship of his nephew can only be stated as 
having been determined by the magistrates immediately 
after the beginning of the new year, and that, in 
consequence of this, the boy was for a few weeks with his 
mother. On January 10, Fanny Giannatasio writes in her 
diary: “What Muller tells me about Beethoven pains me 
deeply. The wicked woman has finally succeeded in 
triumphing over him. He has been removed from the 
guardianship and the wicked son returns to the source of 
his wickedness. I can imagine Beethoven’s grief. It is said 


that since yesterday he has been entirely alone and eats 
apart from the others. He ought to know that Karl is glad to 
be with his mother; it would ease the pain of the 
separation.” 

Beethoven’s Appeal to the Magistracy 

On January 7 the magistrates summoned Beethoven (who 
still lived in the Gartnergasse), the boy, the mother, 
Hotschevar and the curator, Dr. Schonauer, to appear 
before them on January 11. Of what action was taken that 
day there is no record, but Hotschevar’s attack brought out 
a vigorous defense in the shape of a letter sent by 
Beethoven to the Magistracy, in which he maintained the 
superiority of the educational plan which he was pursuing 
over that which had been proposed by the mother, 
proclaimed the magnanimity and virtuousness of all his 
acts and discharged a broadside of accusation and 
insinuation against Madame van Beethoven and the priest 
who had come to her help. We can make room for only a 
few passages: 

His exceptional capacity, and partly also his peculiarities, 
call for exceptional measures; and I never did a more 
beneficial or magnanimous act than when I took my 
nephew to myself and personally assumed charge of his 
education. Seeing that (according to Plutarch) a Philip did 
not think it beneath his dignity to direct the education of 
his son Alexander and give him the great Aristotle for a 
teacher because he did not consider the ordinary teachers 
suitable, and a Laudon looked after the education of his son 
himself, why should not such beautiful and sublime 


examples be followed by others? Already during his lifetime 
his father entrusted my nephew to me and I confess that I 
feel myself better fitted than anybody else to incite my 
nephew to virtue and industry by my own example. 

Had the mother been able to subdue her wicked 
disposition and permitted my plans to take their quiet 
development a very favorable result would have followed; 
but when a mother of this sort seeks to involve her child in 
the secrets of her own vulgar and evil surroundings, and in 
his tender years (a plague for children!!!) leads aim astray 
to deception, to bribery of my servants, to untruthfulness, 
by laughing at him when he tells the truth, yes, even giving 
him money to awaken in him lusts and desires which are 
harmful, tells him that things are trifles which in me and 
others would be accounted grave faults, the already 
difficult task becomes more difficult and dangerous. 

Gifts of fortune may be acquired; morality must be 
implanted early, particularly when a child has had the 
misfortune to suck in such mother’s milk, was in her care 
for several years, was put to thoroughly bad uses, even had 
to help deceive his father. Furthermore he will inherit from 
me and even now I could leave him enough to keep him 
from want while continuing his studies until he should 
receive an appointment. We need only quiet and no more 
interference from the mother, and the beautiful goal which 
I have set will be attained. 

Ought I now to reply to the intrigues of a Mr. 
Courtscrivener Hotschowa [Hotschevar] against me, or to 
the priest of Modling, who is despised by his congregation, 


who is suspected of being guilty of illicit intercourse, who 
lays his pupils military fashion on a form to be thrashed and 
could not forgive me because I kept watch on him and 
would not permit my nephew to be caned like a brute — 
ought I? No; the association of these men with Madame van 
Beethoven bears witness against them both, and only such 
could make common cause with Madame van Beethoven 
against me. 

Beethoven accompanied this address with a private letter 
presumably to Dr. Tschiska (or Tschischka), an official of 
the Magistracy, in which he said: 

I am not a guardian from self-interest, but I want to rear 
a new monument to myself in my nephew. I do not need my 
nephew, but he needs me. Gossip, calumny, are beneath the 
dignity of a man who is raising himself up! What is to be 
done when they even touch the laundry!?!? I might be very 
sensitive, but the just man must be able to endure injustice 
without departing an iota from the right. In this sense I 
shall endure every trial, nothing shall shake my resolution. 
A great responsibility would be incurred were my nephew 
to be wholly withdrawn from me; moral and even political 
consequences would follow to him. I commend him to you 
and appeal to your heart for his welfare. My actions must 
commend me for his sake, not mine. 

We do not know the particulars, but for the present 
Beethoven retained the right to look after the further 
education of the boy; the right, at least, was not judicially 
taken away from him or given to another. He did not send 
him again to a public school, but engaged a private tutor 


under whose care he continued his studies in an institute 
conducted by Joseph Kudlich, of whom he spoke in great 
praise. Besides the ordinary subjects, he received 
instruction in French, drawing and music; his religious 
training was entrusted to a priest. This state of affairs 
lasted till the end of March, when he announced a desire to 
resign the guardianship — persuaded to take this step, it is 
fair to presume, by the magistrates who, in the end, would 
have been obliged to remove him. Karl was living with his 
mother at the time. According to the court records, 
Beethoven left the matter of education “entirely to 
Kudlich,” with whom (if a passage in one of the 
Conversation Books is read correctly) he seems also to have 
lived temporarily, and it was given to him to propose the 
name of a guardian, either in place of himself or as an 
associate. He consulted earnestly with his friends as to 
what was to be done with the boy and who should be his 
guardian, and those friends were sorely tried by his 
constitutional indecision. In these consultations, the project 
of sending the boy away from Vienna, and the name of 
Sailer, were mooted. “What must be done,” Bernard says, 
“is to select as guardian a man who has your entire 
confidence both as respects morality and pedagogical skill, 
and with whom you may always remain on friendly terms 
concerning the affair. Since Kudlich has more influence on 
Karl than Giannatasio, it is my opinion that you seek no 
further for someone who would meet every requirement. — 
It would merely be very troublesome for you.” Beethoven 
seems to be in doubt; he had a preference for his friend the 


magisterial Councillor Tuscher, and the project of sending 
him to Sailer in Landshut appealed to him. Bernard says 
again: “If you want peace of mind I think it wise that you 
name a guardian as you were willing to do yesterday. But if 
it is possible to send the boy to Sailer at Landshut, it would, 
of course, be better still, since then you could feel assured 
that he was in the best of hands. Even if you have Tuscher 
as co-guardian, your case will not be bettered, inasmuch as 
all cares will still rest on you. Perhaps Tuscher and Kudlich 
might jointly assume the guardianship — this might be very 
advantageous. All the same, everything will remain as 
heretofore, even if you send him away he will remain with 
Kudlich until a change has been made. So long as you are 
guardian and Karl remains here, you will not only have all 
the cares as heretofore, but also be compelled to fight the 
mother and all her intrigues. Have Karl sent for the present 
again to Kudlich, meanwhile the matter may be 
straightened out.” 

A New Guardian for Karl Appointed 

Beethoven seems to have expressed a doubt as to 
Tuscher’s willingness to serve as guardian. Bernard 
continues: “Perhaps he might be more easily persuaded if a 
co-guardian like Kudlich were appointed. — It is not 
necessary to settle everything by to-morrow. If we go to 
Omeyer to-morrow morning, then to Tuscher and Kudlich, 
we can come to an understanding as to what will be the 
best thing to do.” Tuscher, if we are correct in recognizing 
his handwriting, permitted himself to be persuaded, though 
a bit under protest; he foresaw difficulties. The Magistracy 


at the suggestion of Beethoven thereupon appointed the 
Magisterial Councillor Matthias von Tuscher guardian of 
the boy on March 26. He was commanded to place his 
ward, then “living with his mother, Johanna van 
Beethoven,” in another place for bringing up and education 
under proper care, and submit his opinion touching the 
proposition of the mother and Hotschevar that he be 
entered in a public institute of learning before the 
expiration of the second school semester, that Beethoven 
contribute to the cost and that the share of the mother’s 
pension and the interest on the money deposited for the 
boy be applied to this end. Tuscher was decidedly of the 
opinion that the boy must be sent away for a time and was 
agreed with the plan of placing him with Prof. Sailer in 
Landshut after it had been broached to him. For this the 
consent of the Magistracy and the police authorities and a 
passport were necessary. In the opinion of one of 
Beethoven’s advisers (Bach) Tuscher was to be informed of 
the plan only after the passport had been obtained, but 
before the mother, who had already found “a channel,” 
could take steps to communicate with Tuscher. Beethoven 
applied to the city authorities for a passport for two years 
for his ward. On April 23, the authorities asked of the 
Magistracy if there were any objections to the proposed 
step. The Magistracy objected to the boy’s being sent into a 
foreign country, but asked Tuscher if he were not willing to 
withdraw his application and name an institute in Austria. 
Tuscher declined and set forth the great hopes which he 
placed in the training to be had of a man like Sailer, who, 


“because of his reverence for the talents of the composer, 
Beethoven, was especially bound to him,” and hence would 
bestow upon his charge the strictest oversight and care, 
which was of great importance in the case of a boy who 
was “extremely cunning and an adept in every sort of 
craftiness.” In replying to the municipal authorities the 
Magistracy (on May 7) conceded the necessity of 
withdrawing the boy from his mother’s influence, but 
thought it unnecessary to send him out of the country on 
this account, against which the mother had protested and 
the curator of the ward, Dr. Schonauer, had declared 
himself. The passport was therefore refused. Beethoven 
had taken a step which seems to have been made to 
prevent the widow from securing help for her plans from a 
source higher than any that had yet been invoked and to 
enlist that higher power in his own behalf. He appealed to 
Archduke Rudolph to use his influence with Archduke 
Ludwig, the youngest brother of Emperor Franz I, to aid 
him in his project of sending his nephew far away from the 
mother’s influence. In the letter written to the Archduke he 
states that it had been his intention to petition Archduke 
Ludwig in the premises, but there had thitherto appeared 
to be no occasion for so doing for the reason that all the 
authorities who had jurisdiction in the matter were 
convinced of the advisability of the step, viz.: the Police, the 
Supervisory Guardianship Court and the guardian. He had 
heard, however, that the mother intended to seek an 
audience of Archduke Ludwig to prevent the execution of 
his plan. Convinced that she would stop at nothing in the 


way of calumination, he expressed the hope that his 
reputation for morality would suffice as a refutation of her 
slanders, and that Archduke Rudolph would bear testimony 
in his behalf. 

The plan to send the nephew out of the country had been 
frustrated and had to be abandoned. His mind being filled 
with artistic projects of the greatest magnitude, Beethoven 
was desirous to pass the summer months again in Modling, 
and after the experiences of the preceding year nothing 
could be hoped for his nephew in that quarter. He came to 
a realization of the advantages which Giannatasio’s 
institute had offered and in a letter to Giannatasio asked 
him again to take the lad till other arrangements had been 
made. The Giannatasio family were fearful lest such a 
proceeding might work harm to their institution, and on 
June 17 visited Beethoven at Modling to tell him that his 
wishes could not be complied with. “Grievously as it pained 
us,” Fanny writes in her diary, “to refuse Beethoven 
anything, I am yet so convinced of the necessity of the step 
and that it could do us no good, but on the contrary harm, 
that I prefer to have it so.” Thereupon the lad was sent to 
the institute of Joseph Blochlinger. Claudius Artaria, who 
was one of the teachers there (1821-1824), recalled in later 
years that Karl was one of the older scholars, “naturally 
talented, but somewhat conceited because he was the 
nephew of Beethoven.” He also saw the mother there a few 
times, but remembered nothing in particular in connection 
with her visits. The lad appears to have prospered during 


the early part of his stay at this school. In December, 1819, 
an unknown hand writes in a Conversation Book: 

A great deal has been gained in that the boy has again 
become orderly in his public studies. Plochlinger [sic] 
moreover, though not exactly brilliant, seems to be good — 
the public school system acts as a restraint on him. — Your 
nephew looks well; handsome eyes — charm, a speaking 
physiognomy, and excellent bearing. I would continue his 
education for only two years more. — He is always present, 
and thus she can do him no harm. But he is agreed that she 
spoils the boy. — When you have acquired the sole 
guardianship, then do you decide and he will obey. — Your 
views are admirable but not always reconcilable with this 
wretched world. — Would that everybody might understand 
and appreciate your love for your nephew. 


Tuscher Relieved of the Guardianship 

Tuscher, a member of the Magistracy, was compelled to 
recognize that his colleagues were wholly under the 
influence of Madame van Beethoven and Hotschevar, and 
that he could do no service to his friend or his friend’s 
ward; on July 5, he applied to be relieved of the 
guardianship which, he said, had become “in every respect 
burdensome and vexatious,” on the ground that “the 
multiplicity of official duties as well as various other 
considerations would not permit him longer to administer 
the office.” Beethoven took this action in very bad part, and 
Tuscher shared the fate of many others of being for a space 
an object of the composer’s critical ill will. Beethoven now 
served notice on the Magistracy that he would resume the 
guardianship under the testamentary appointment and that 
he had placed his ward in Blochlinger’s institution. On July 
15 he writes to Archduke Rudolph, lamenting that 
confusion still reigns in his domestic affairs, no hope or 
comfort is in sight, all his structures are blown away, as if 
by the wind. “The present proprietor of the institute in 
which I have placed my nephew, a pupil of Pestalozzi, is of 
the opinion that it will be difficult to achieve a desirable 
outcome in the boy’s training — and also that there could 
be nothing more profitable to my nephew than absence 
from the country.” In a letter of September 14 to 
Blochlinger he writes: “Only the following individuals have 
free access to my nephew, Mr. v. Bernard, Mr. v. Oliva, Mr. 
v. Piuk, Recording Secretary.... My nephew is not to go out 
of the house without my written permission — from which 


it is plain what course is to be followed toward the mother 
— I insist that in this respect strict obedience be given to 
what the authorities and I have ordained.” 

It is not known whether the Magistracy was immediately 
informed of the new steps which Beethoven had taken, or 
whether Madame van Beethoven made a presentment of 
some sort on the subject. Be that as it may, as chief 
guardian it determined if possible to put an end to the 
continual friction and undertook an investigation of all the 
educational experiments which had been made, arriving at 
the conclusion that the boy had been “subject to the whims 
of Beethoven and had been tossed back and forth like a ball 
from one educational institution to another.” For this 
reason it decreed, on September 17, that Tuscher’s request 
be granted, but that the guardianship should not again be 
entrusted to Beethoven but to the mother, the natural 
guardian under the law, with a capable and honest man as 
co-guardian. To this office Leopold Nussbock, municipal 
Sequestrator, was appointed. Beethoven protested against 
the action in a letter which the Magistracy received on 
October 31. Having been absent from the city at the time, 
“on a matter of business,” he had made no objection to the 
appointment of Herr Nussbock as guardian of his nephew, 
but returning with the intention of remaining in Vienna he 
wished to resume the guardianship, as this was essential to 
the welfare of the boy, the mother having neither the will 
nor the strength to look after his training. He was the more 
insistent on a resumption of this duty since he had learned 
that owing to lack of money the boy was to be removed 


from the institution which he had selected for him, and he 
charged that the mother wished to take her son to her 
home so that she might be able to expend his income, 
including the half of her pension which she was obliged to 
devote to his education, upon herself. He asked that the 
intermediary guardianship be taken from Nussbock and be 
restored to him without delay. About the same time 
(October 23) he wrote at great length to Dr. Bach, who had 
now become his lawyer. From this it appears that Madame 
van Beethoven had addressed another communication to 
the Magistrates’ Court, in which she apparently said or 
intimated that Beethoven would, in consequence of the 
elevation of the Archduke to the Archbishopric, be obliged 
to spend the greater part of his time in Olmutz, and had 
renewed her attacks upon his moral character. “His 
Imperial Highness, Eminence and Cardinal” would 
unhesitatingly bear witness to his morality, and, as to the 
twaddle about Olmutz, the Archduke would probably spend 
not more than six weeks of the year there. 


Beethoven Insists on Sole Guardianship 

The chief points are that I be recognized at once as sole 
guardian, I will accept no co-guardian, that the mother be 
excluded from intercourse with her son in the Institute 
because in view of her immorality there cannot be enough 
watchmen there and she confuses the teacher by her false 
statements and lies. She also has led her son to tell 
shameful lies and make charges against me, and accuses 
me herself of having given him too much or too little; but 
that the claims of humanity may not be overlooked, she 
may see her son occasionally at my home in the presence of 
his teachers and other excellent men.... It is my opinion 
that you should insist stoutly and irrevocably that I be sole 
guardian and that this unnatural mother shall see her son 
only at my house; my well known humanity and culture are 
a guarantee that my treatment of her will be no less 
generous than that given to her son. Moreover, I think that 
all this should be done quickly and that if possible we ought 
to get the Appellate Court to assume the superior 
guardianship, as I want my nephew to be placed in a higher 
category; neither he nor I belong to the Magistracy under 
whose guardianship are only innkeepers, shoemakers and 
tailors. As regards his present maintenance, it shall be 
cared for as long as I live. For the future he has 7,000 
florins WW. of which his mother has the usufruct during 
life; also 2,000 fl. (or a little more since I have reinvested 
it), the interest on which belongs to him, and 4,000 florins 
in silver of mine are lying in the bank; as he is to inherit all 
my property this belongs to his capital. You will observe 


that while because of his great talent (to which the 
Honorable Magistracy is indifferent) he will not be able at 
once to support himself, there is already a superfluity in 
case of my death. 

In a postscript he accuses the mother of wishing to gain 
possession of her son in order to enjoy all of her pension. In 
view of this he had taken counsel as to whether or not he 
should let her keep the money and make it good from his 
own pocket. He had been advised not to do so, however, 
because she would make bad use of the money. “I have 
decided, therefore, to set aside the sum in time. You see 
again how foolishly the Magistracy is acting in trying to 
tear my son wholly from me, since when she dies the boy 
will lose this share of the pension and would get along very 
poorly without my aid.” A few days later Beethoven wrote 
to Dr. Bach again, this time to suggest that legal steps be 
taken to attach the widow’s pension, he having a suspicion 
that she was trying to evade payment of her son’s share 
because she had permitted nine months to pass without 
drawing the pension from the exchequer. 

The Magistracy disposed of Beethoven’s protest and 
application on November 4, by curtly referring him to the 
disposition made of his petition of September 17. 
Beethoven asked for a reconsideration of the matter, but 
without avail, and the only recourse remaining to him was 
the appeal to the higher court which had already been 
suggested to Dr. Bach. The story of that appeal belongs to 
the year 1820. Meanwhile the association of Councillor 
Peters with him in the guardianship had been broached and 


was the subject of discussion with his friends. In December 
Bernard writes in a Conversation Book: 

The Magistracy has till now only made a minute of the 
proceedings and will now hold a session to arrive at a 
decision. It is already decided that you shall have the chief 
guardianship, but a 2d is to be associated with you. As no 
objection can be made to Peters, there will be no difficulty. 
The matter will be ordered according to your wishes and I 
will take care of Mr. Blochlinger. The mother will not be 
admitted to the institute unless you are present, 4 times a 
year is enough — nor the guardian either? — The 
Magistracy has compromised itself nicely. 

Bach seems to have advised that the mother be accepted 
as co-guardian. He writes: “As co-guardian she will have no 
authority, only the honor of being associated in the 
guardianship. She will be a mere figurehead.” Whether the 
conversations noted at the time referred to the case on 
appeal or to the application still pending before the 
Magistracy, or some to the one, some to the other, it is 
impossible to determine. The record of the refusal of the 
Magistracy has not been procured, but the decree of the 
Appellate Court gives December 20 as its date. 


Schindler and the Conversation Books 

Frequent citations from the so-called “Conversation 
Books” made in the course of the narrative touching the 
later phases of the controversy over the guardianship call 
for some remarks upon this new source of information 
opened in this year In the “Niederrheinische 
Musikzeitung,” No. 28 of 1854, Schindler wrote: 

Beethoven’s hearing had already become too weak for 
oral conversation, even with the help of an ear-trumpet, in 
1818, and recourse had now to be had to writing. Only in 
the case of intercourse with Archduke Rudolph, and here 
because of his gentle voice, the smallest of the ear- 
trumpets remained of service for several years more. 

That he was able, partly by the ear and partly by the eye, 
to judge of the correctness of the performance of his music, 
Schindler states in the same article — a fact also known 
from many other sources; this was the case even to his last 
year. When, after the death of Beethoven, such of his 
manuscripts and papers as were thought to be salable were 
set apart, there remained in the hands of von Breuning a 
lot of letters, documents and Conversation Books. The 
estimated value in the inventory of the manuscripts and the 
price obtained for them at the auction sale, indicate how 
utterly worthless from a pecuniary point of view that other 
collection was thought to be; as, however, they might be of 
use to some future biographer, it was well to have them 
preserved, and doubtless a small gratification to Schindler 
for his great sacrifices and very valuable services to 
Beethoven in these last months, the only one which he as 


guardian to the absent nephew could make; so Breuning 
gave them to him. The Conversation Books, counting in as 
such those which were really nothing but a sheet or two of 
paper loosely folded, were only about 400 in number, or 
less than fifty per annum for the last eight and a half years 
of Beethoven’s life — that being the period which they 
cover. Schindler, who spoke on this as on so many other 
topics frankly and without reserve, said that he long 
preserved the books and papers intact, but not finding any 
person but himself who placed any value upon them, their 
weight and bulk had led him in the course of his long 
unsettled life by degrees to destroy those which he deemed 
to be of little or no importance. The remainder were, in 
1845, transferred to the Royal Library in Berlin, and, in 
1855, when they were examined for this work, numbered 
138. It was but natural that those preserved are such as 
place Schindler’s relation to the master in the strongest 
light and those deemed by him essential to the full 
understanding of the more important events of Beethoven’s 
last years. Most of them bear evidence of the deep interest 
with which Schindler, while they remained in his 
possession, lived over the past in them. In many cases he 
appended the names of the principal writers; so that one 
soon learns to distinguish their hands without difficulty; 
and occasionally he enriched them with valuable 
annotations. The larger of them — ordinary blank note- 
books — are only of a size and thickness fitted to be carried 
in the coat-pocket. It is obvious, therefore, on a moment’s 
reflection, that at a single sitting with a few friends in an 


inn or coffee-house, the pages must have filled rapidly as 
the book passed from hand to hand and one or another 
wrote question or reply, remark or statement, a bit of news 
or a piece of advice. A few such conversations, one sees, 
would fill a book, all the sooner as there is no thought of 
economizing space and each new sentence is usually also a 
new paragraph. It strikes one, therefore, that the whole 
400 could have contained but a small portion of the 
conversations of the period they covered. This was so. At 
home a slate or any loose scraps of paper were commonly 
used, thus saving a heavy item of expense; moreover, many 
who conversed with Beethoven would only write upon the 
slate in order to obliterate it immediately, that nothing 
should remain exposed to the eyes of others. The books, 
therefore, were for the most part for use when the 
composer was away from home, although there were 
occasions when, it being desirable to preserve what was 
written, they were also used there. Hence, the collection in 
Berlin can be viewed as little more than scattered 
specimens of the conversations of the master’s friends and 
companions, most unequally distributed as to time. For 
months together there is nothing or hardly anything; and 
then again a few days will fill many scores of leaves. In a 
few instances Beethoven has himself written — that is, 
when in some public place he did not trust his voice; and 
memoranda of divers kinds, even of musical ideas from his 
pen, are not infrequent. One is surprised to find so few 
distinguished names in literature, science and art — 
Grillparzer’s forms an exception and he appears only in the 


later years; as for the rest, they are for the most part of 
local Vienna celebrities. 

There is no source of information for the biography of 
Beethoven which at first sight appears so rich and 
productive and yet, to the conscientious writer, proves so 
provokingly defective and requires such extreme caution in 
its use as these Conversation Books. The oldest of them 
belongs to the time before us (1819) and was evidently 
preserved by Schindler on account of the protracted 
conversations on the topic of the nephew. We have already 
made several citations from it and shall have frequent 
occasion to have recourse to it in the progress of this 
narrative. The period in which it was used is approximately 
fixed by a reference to a concert given by the violinist 
Franz Clement, at which he played an introduction and 
variations on a theme by Beethoven. This concert took 
place on April 4, 1819. The last conversations in the book 
took place about the time of Beethoven’s removal to 
Modling — shortly before and after. 

This explanatory digression may serve as a modulation to 
more cheerful themes than that which has occupied us of 
late. 


Musical Surprise at a Wedding 

Though Karl was no longer a member of the Giannatasio 
household or pupil of the institute, and though there were, 
in consequence, fewer meetings between Beethoven and 
his self-sacrificing friends, their relations remained 
pleasant, and early in 1819 Beethoven found occasion to 
supplement his verbal protestations of gratitude with a 
deed. Nanni, the younger daughter of Giannatasio, was 
married on February 6, 1819, to Leopold Schmerling. When 
the young couple returned to the house after the ceremony 
they were greeted by a wedding hymn for tenor solo, men’s 
voices and pianoforte accompaniment. The performers 
were hidden in a corner of the room. When they had 
finished they stepped forth from their place of 
concealment. Beethoven was among them and he handed 
the manuscript of the music which he had written to words 
of Prof. Stein, who occupied a chair of philosophy at the 
University and was also tutor in the imperial household, to 
the bride. 


Beethoven made a single appearance as conductor in this 
year. It was on January 17 at a concert given for the benefit 
of the Widows and Orphans of the Juridical Faculty of the 
University. The orchestra was largely composed of 
amateurs and the programme began with the overture to 
“Prometheus” and ended with the Seventh Symphony. 
Among the listeners was P. D. A. Atterbom, the Swedish 
poet, who wrote a sympathetic account of it. 


In the midst of the worries occasioned by the 
guardianship, Beethoven was elected Honorary Member of 
the Philharmonic Society of Laibach, an institution which 
had been founded in 1702 and revived, after repeated 
interruptions, in 1816. The project of giving him the 
distinction had been broached in the councils of the society 
in 1808, but Anton Schmith, a physician in Vienna, whose 
opinion had been asked, had advised against it, saying: 
“Beethoven is as freakish as he is unserviceable.” Eleven 
years later the men of Laibach had more knowledge or 
better counsel, and they sent him a diploma on March 15 
through von Tuscher. Acknowledging the honor on May 4, 
Beethoven stated that as a mark of appreciation he was 
sending, also through the magistrate, an “unpublished” 
composition and would hold himself in readiness to serve 
the society should it ever need him. There is no direct 
evidence as to what composition he had in mind; but in the 
archives of the Laibach society there is a manuscript copy 
of the Sixth Symphony. It is not an autograph except as to 
its title, Beethoven having written “Sinfonia pastorale” on 
the cover in red crayon, and corrections in lead pencil in 
the music. 

The time for Beethoven’s annual summer flitting had 
come. Modling was chosen again for the country sojourn 
and Beethoven arrived there on May 12, taking lodgings as 
before in the Hafner house in the Hauptstrasse. He had, 
evidently, brought a housekeeper with him and now 
engaged a housemaid. The former endured two months. 
Karl was placed under the tuition of Blochlinger on June 22. 


Beethoven, as letters to the Archduke dated July 15 and 
August 31 show, was not in the best of health, but was hard 
at work on the mass, with an excursion now and then into 
the symphony (Ninth). Schindler presents us with a 
pathetic, impressive, almost terrifying picture of the state 
to which his labors lifted him (Ed. of 1860, I, 270): 


In a Frenzy of Composition 

Towards the end of August, accompanied by the musician 
Johann Horsalka still living in Vienna, I arrived at the 
master’s home in Modling. It was 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. As soon as we entered we learned that in the 
morning both servants had gone away, and that there had 
been a quarrel after midnight which had disturbed all the 
neighbors, because as a consequence of a long vigil both 
had gone to sleep and the food which had been prepared 
had become unpalatable. In the living-room, behind a 
locked door, we heard the master singing parts of the fugue 
in the Credo — singing, howling, stamping. After we had 
been listening a long time to this almost awful scene, and 
were about to go away, the door opened and Beethoven 
stood before us with distorted features, calculated to excite 
fear. He looked as if he had been in mortal combat with the 
whole host of contrapuntists, his everlasting enemies. His 
first utterances were confused, as if he had been 
disagreeably surprised at our having overheard him. Then 
he reached the day’s happenings and with obvious restraint 
he remarked: “Pretty doings, these! (Saubere Wirthschatt.) 
Everybody has run away and I haven’t had anything to eat 
since yesternoon!” I tried to calm him and helped him to 
make his toilet. My companion hurried on in advance to the 
restaurant of the bathing establishment to have something 
made ready for the famished master. Then he complained 
about the wretched state of his domestic affairs, but here, 
for reasons already stated, there was nothing to be done. 
Never, it may be said, did so great an artwork as is the 


Missa Solemnis see its creation under more adverse 
circumstances. 

The fact that Beethoven received an advance payment on 
a commission for an oratorio which he undertook to write 
for the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde has been mentioned. 
The sum was 400 florins. It was on August 18. Four days 
later there was a meeting of the society at which 
Landgrave von Furstenberg reported that on the written 
application of Prince von Odescalchi, representing the 
President, Beethoven had replied that he had long been 
desirous to compose a work which would reflect honor on 
the society and that he would do his best to expedite it. 
That seems to have been the end of the matter for the time 
being. There was also during the Modling sojourn a 
continuation of the negotiations with Thomson. A Mr. Smith 
visited Beethoven bearing a letter from the Scotch 
publisher which called out a playful rejoinder in which 
Beethoven sought to turn an easy play upon German words 
into French. Thomson suggested that the introductions and 
accompaniments to the Scotch songs be made easier 
(“lighter,” in the German idiom); they would be so, 
Beethoven replied, if the compensation were made more 
difficult (“heavier” would have been his word had he been 
permitted to use the German equivalent). As it is, 
Beethoven’s humor becomes rather ponderous, as see the 
letter which was written in French by Beethoven 
apparently without assistance: 

Vienne le 25me Maj, 1819. 

Mon cher Ami! 


Vous ecrivés toujours facile trés — je m’accomode tout 
mon possible, mais — mais — mais — I’honorare pourroit 


ami Mosieur Smith m’a fait grand plaisir a cause de sa 
visite chez moi — en Hate, je vous assure, que je serais 
toujours avec plaisir a votres services — comme j'ai a 
present votre Addresse par Mr. Smith, je serai bientöt en 
Etat de vous écrire plus ample — I’honorare pour un Theme 
avec variations j'ai fixe, dans ma derniere letter à vous par 
Messieurs le Friess, a moien dix ducats en or, C’est, je vous 
Jure malgre cela seulement par complaisance pour vous, 
puisque je n’ais pas besoin, de me meler avec de telles 
petites choses, mais il faut toujours pourtant perdre du 
temps avec de telles bagatelles, et l’‘honneur ne permit pas, 
de dire a quelqu’un, ce qu’on en gagne, — je vous souhaite 
toujours le bon gout pour la vrai Musique et si vous cries 
facile — je crierai difficile pour facile!!!! 

Thomson indorsed on this letter: “25 May, 1819. 
Beethoven. Some pleasantry on my repeated requests to 
make his Symphs and accompgnts. to our National Airs 
Easy, sent by Mr. John Smith of Glasg.” Another British 
commission was offered him about the same time. There 
are two entries in a Conversation Book, apparently in the 
handwriting of Schindler: 

The Englishman brought me your letter yesterday and 
evening before last I received another one for you through 
Fries. Another commission was brought by the other 
Englishman, the friend of Smith. A Mr. Donaldson in 
Edinburgh wants to know if you will not write a Trio for 3 


pianofortes and in the style of your Quintet in E-flat. He 
wants to announce it as his property — The remuneration 
which you demand is to be paid to you in any way you may 
select — All the parts of the Trio must be obbligato. If you 
do not, write to Donaldson in Edinburgh direct. These 
Englishmen speak of nothing else than their wish to have 
you come to England — they give assurance that if you 
come for a single winter to England, Scotland and Ireland, 
you will earn so much that you can live the rest of your life 
on the interest. 


And again: 

The gentleman is going to write to Donaldson — 
Edinburgh — to-day — the answer can be here in 4 weeks 
and the gentleman can be here that long. Tell him how 
much you want, when it might be finished and how you 
want the payment made. He is very desirous to have a 
composition from you and there is no possibility of its being 
left on your hands — Moreover it is a great work. If you get 
40 ducats for the Sonata he can doubtless pay 100. By that 
time the answer may be here from Edinburgh. 

Great Britain’s monetary reward, had Beethoven 
accepted all its invitations, would no doubt have been all 
that the friend of “Mr. Donaldson of Edinburgh” stated and 
in proportion would have been the appreciation which 
Beethoven would have found at the hands of the English 
professional musicians, amateurs and musical laity. 

Pathetic and diverting are the incidents which Karl 
Friedrich Zelter relates in letters to Goethe of his attempts 


to form a closer acquaintance with Beethoven. Zelter came 
to Vienna in July. He says that he wanted to call upon 
Beethoven, but he was in the country — nobody knew 
where. This in his first letter which mentions the subject. 
On August 16 he writes: 

It is said that he is intolerably maussade. Some say that 
he is a lunatic. It is easy to talk. God forgive us all our sins! 
The poor man is reported as being totally deaf. Now I know 
what it means to see all this digital manipulation around 
me while my fingers are becoming useless one after the 
other. Lately Beethoven went into an eating-house; he sat 
himself down to a table and lost himself in thought. After 
an hour he calls the waiter. “What do I owe?” “The 
gentleman has not eaten anything yet” “What shall I 
bring?” “Bring anything you please, but let me alone!” 


Meeting between Beethoven and Zelter 

Zelter stays in Vienna from July to September, but sees 
nothing of Beethoven. Then, on September 12, he sets out 
with Steiner to visit the master at Modling. On the road 
they meet Beethoven, who is on his way to the city. Leaving 
their carriages they embrace each other, but conversation 
with a deaf man not being practicable on the highway they 
separate after agreeing to meet at Steiner’s at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. Zelter was moved almost to tears. After a 
hurried meal he and Steiner hastened back to Vienna. Let 
him relate the rest: 

After eating we drove back to Vienna at once. Full as a 
badger and tired as a dog I lie down and sleep away the 
time, sleep so soundly that not a thing enters my mind. 
Then I go to the theatre and when I see Beethoven there I 
feel as if I had been struck by lightning. The same thing 
happens to him at sight of me, and this is not the place for 
explanations with a deaf man. Now comes the point: In 
spite of the things of which Beethoven is accused justly or 
unjustly, he enjoys a popular respect such as is bestowed 
only upon the most excellent. Steiner had given it out that 
Beethoven would appear in his little office, which will hold 
only six or eight persons, for the first time in person at 4 
o’clock, and invited guests so generously that in a room 
crowded to the street, half a hundred brilliant people 
waited in vain. I did not get an explanation till next day, 
when I received a letter from Beethoven in which he 
begged my pardon, for he, like me, had passed the time set 
for the meeting in blissful sleep. 


Zelter’s letter calls for a slight rectification. It was not 
the next day but four days later that Beethoven wrote him 
the letter of explanation, and Zelter’s statement that 
Beethoven had overslept himself as he had done was pure 
assumption — unless he learned it from another source. 
Beethoven wrote: 

Highly respected Sir: 

It is my fault that you were lately besmeared 
(angeschmiert, that is, deceived, cheated) as we say here, 
by me. Unforeseen circumstances robbed me of the 
pleasure of passing a few lovely and enjoyable hours, which 
would have been profitable to art, with you. I hear that you 
are already leaving Vienna day after to-morrow. My country 
life, to which I am forced by my poor health, is, however, 
not as beneficial as usual to me this year. It may be that I 
shall come in again day after to-morrow and if you are not 
already gone in the afternoon I hope to tell you by word of 
mouth with true cordiality how much I esteem you and 
desire your friendship (to be near to you). 

The autograph of this letter contains what appears to be 
either a transcript or a draft of a letter which Zelter either 
sent or planned to send to Beethoven. In view of the fact 
that it shows a different feeling towards the great 
composer than that formerly entertained by the teacher of 
Mendelssohn, it is given here: 

To see once more, face to face, in this life the man who 
brings joy and edification to so many good people, among 
whom I of course am glad to count myself — this was the 
purpose, worthy friend, for which I wished to visit you at 


Modlingen. You met me, and my aim was at least not wholly 
frustrated, for I saw your face. I know of the infirmity which 
burdens you and you have my sympathy, for I am similarly 
afflicted. On the day after to-morrow I go from here to 
resume my labors, but I shall never cease to hold you in 
high respect and to love you. 


A Composition by Archduke Rudolph 

Friedrich Schneider, of Dessau, visited Vienna in the fall 
of the year and caused a sensation by his organ-playing. He 
reported that Beethoven had received him graciously and 
that he, in turn, had heard the master play the pianoforte, 
his improvisation being the most marvellous thing he had 
ever listened to. In August, Johann van Beethoven bought 
an estate near Gneixendorf. This brought the brothers 
together in Vienna during the winter. Johann was the 
“landowner” of a familiar story, and Beethoven, the “brain 
owner,” seemed at this time disposed to emulate him. At 
least he read advertisements of houses for sale in Modling 
before the day set for the sale and advised him in the 
premises. In the same letter he advises Steiner to publish a 
set of variations composed by the Archduke. “I have 
mentioned your name in the matter, inasmuch as I do not 
believe that you will lose anything by the transaction, and it 
is always honorable to print something by such a Principe 
Professore.” The variations were on a theme composed by 
Beethoven and given to his imperial pupil as a lesson, and 
had called out the obsequious remarks which may be read 
in the New Year’s letter to the Archduke. His remark to 
Steiner is explained by the fact that on August 31 he had 
written to the Archduke as follows: 

As regards the masterly variations of Y. I. H. I think they 
might be published under the following title, namely: 


Theme, or Task 
set by L. v. Beeth. 
forty times varied 


and dedicated to his teacher 
by the Most Serene Author. 


There are so many requests for them, and eventually this 
honorable work will reach the public in garbled copies. Y. I. 
H. will yourself not be able to avoid presenting copies here 
and there; therefore, in the name of God, among the many 
consecrations which Y. I. H. is receiving and of which the 
world is being informed, let the consecration of Apollo (or 
the Christian Cacilia) also be made known. True, Y. I. H. 
may accuse me of vanity; but I can assure you that 
although this dedication is precious to me and I am really 
proud of it, this is not at all my aim. 3 publishers have 
appealed for it, Artaria, Steiner and a third whose name 
does not occur to me. To which of the first two shall the 
Variations be given? On this point I await the commands of 
Y. I. H. Both of them have offered to print the variations at 
their own cost. The question now is whether Y. I. H. is 
satisfied with the title? To the question whether or not the 
variations ought to be published, Y. I. H. ought to close your 
eyes; if it is done, Y. I. H. may call it a misfortune; but the 
world will think the contrary. 

Steiner printed the archducal work in the seventh 
number of his “Musical Museum” under a slightly changed 
title, viz.: “Theme (Aufgabe) composed by Ludwig van 
Beethoven, varied forty times and dedicated to the author 
by his pupil R[udolph], A[rch-]D[uke].” Other evidences of 
Beethoven’s interest in Archduke Rudolph’s studies in 
composition are to be noted about this time. On July 29 he 
wrote to his pupil from Modling, sending him three poems 


and asking him to select one for composition, encouraging 
him in these words: “The Austrians now know already that 
the spirit of Apollo has newly awakened in the Imperial 
family. From all quarters I receive requests for something. 
The proprietor of the Modezeitung will appeal to Y. I. H. in 
writing. I hope I shall not be accused of bribery — at Court 
and not a courtier, what possibilities??!!!” In this letter, 
however, there are words of vaster import, as showing 
Beethoven’s attitude towards musical evolution. We quote: 

... but freedom, progress, is the aim in the world of art as 
in the whole great universe, and even if we moderns are 
not so far advanced in sound technique (Festigkeit) as our 
forefathers, refinement in manners has opened many things 
to us. My exalted pupil in music, already a fellow- 
contestant for the laurel of fame, must not subject himself 
to the accusation of onesidedness, — et iterum venturus 
judicare vivos et mortuos. 


A Painter’s Presence Forgotten 

A number of incidents in Beethoven’s life may now be 
passed in hurried chronological review: On October 1, he 
was made an honorary member of the Mercantile 
Association (Kaufmännischer Verein) in Vienna. In the fall 
Ferdinand Schimon (1797-1852), who was musician and 
opera-singer as well as painter, painted the portrait which 
afterward came into the possession of Schindler, and was 
engraved by Eduard Eichers for Schindler’s biography. 
Schimon had obtained permission through Schindler to set 
up his easel in the chamber adjoining Beethoven’s 


workroom, the composer having resolutely refused a sitting 
because he was busy on the Credo of the mass. From this 
point of vantage he made his studies and had finished them 
all but the eyes — the most striking feature in the portrait. 
Out of this dilemma Beethoven unconsciously helped him. 
He had evidently been impressed with the discretion, or 
independence, of the young artist who came without a 
“good morning” and went without a “good evening,” and 
invited him to coffee. Thus Schimon had ample opportunity 
to supply the one deficiency in his sketches. 

At the end of October, Beethoven returned to Vienna 
from Modling, taking lodging this time at No. 16 
Josephstadter Glacis, opposite the Auersberg Palace and 
near the Blochlinger Institute where Karl was studying. The 
guardianship matter soon occupied his attention; spells of 
indisposition tormented him; and financial distress so 
threatened him that he attempted to negotiate a loan from 
the banker Hennickstein, and borrowed 750 florins from 
Steiner. Countess Erdody was in Vienna at the end of the 
year and he sent her a note on December 19, promising to 
visit her soon and scratching down a musical phrase which 
he afterwards erased to make of it the New Year canon: 
“Gluck, Gluck zum neuen Jahr.” 

It is remarkable that Beethoven, under the 
circumstances which have been set forth in this chapter, 
could continue his labors on the Mass which were his 
principal occupation during the year; it was but another 
proof of the absorbing possession which the composition of 
a great work took of him when once fairly begun. So 


diligently did he apply himself that he had hopes not only of 
finishing it in time for the installation of the Archduke as 
Archbishop of Olmutz, but wrote to Ries on November 10 
that he had already nearly completed it and would like to 
know what could be done with it in London. To Schindler, 
however, in expressing a doubt that he would have it done 
in time for the ceremonial, he said that every movement 
had taken on larger dimensions than had originally been 
contemplated. Schindler says also that when the day came, 
not one of the movements was finished in the eyes of the 
composer; yet he alleges that Beethoven brought the 
completed Credo with him when he came back to Vienna 
from Mödling. There is this to be added to these 
statements: A pocket sketchbook used in 1820 (it is nowin 
the Beethoven House at Bonn) shows some sketches for the 
Credo; and there are memoranda for the same movement 
in a Conversation Book used near the close of the year. 
That the Gloria had received its final shape is a fair 
deduction from a Conversation Book of the same period. 
Bernard (presumably) writes: 

It was decided yesterday that you give a concert either 
on Christmas or some other day. Count Stadion will give 
the use of the room, and Schick, Czerny and Janitschek will 
care for the rest. The programme is to include a symphony, 
the Gloria from your mass, the new Sonata played by you 
and a grand final chorus. All your works. 4,000 florins are 
guaranteed. Only one movement of the mass is to be 
performed. 


The project is mentioned again by another friend, and 
Beethoven remarks: “It is too late for Christmas, but it 
might be possible in Lent.” That he worked occasionally on 
the Ninth Symphony, especially in the early part of the year, 
has already been said. Thomson’s commissions occupied 
some of his time, as well as a project to extend his labors 
on folksongs into a wider field. The second set of Variations 
on folksong themes which was published as O in 1820, 
must be assigned, at least in part, to this year. He also, as 
Schindler tells us, composed a set of waltzes for a band of 
seven men who played at an inn in the valley of the Bruhl 
near Modling, and wrote out the parts for the different 
instruments. These waltzes have disappeared; Schindler 
tried in vain to find them a few years later. The canon 
“Gluck zum neuen Jahr” was composed for Countess 
Erdody on the last day of December, if A. Fuchs, who says 
that he copied it from the original manuscript, is correct. 
He also wrote a canon for Steiner in the summer, as 
appears from a conversation recorded in a book of March 
20, 1820. An unidentified hand writes: 

Last summer you sent a canon infinitus a due to Steiner 
from Modling 


Nobody has solved it, but I have solved it. The second 
voice enters on the second: 
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it is infinite. Go to the devil God protect you was the text. 

On September 21 he wrote a canon to the words “Glaube 
und hoffe” for the younger Schlesinger, afterwards 
publisher in Paris, who was a visitor in Vienna from Berlin 
at the time, as Beethoven’s inscription on the autograph 
shows. 

Publications of the Year 1819 

The publications of the year 1819 were (1) Two Sonatas 
for Pianoforte and Violoncello, O, dedicated to Countess 
Erdody, by Artaria in Vienna (they had already been 
published by Simrock); (2) The Quintet in C minor, O, 
arranged from the Trio, O, No. 3; (3) Themes and Variations 
on Motives from Folksongs, for Pianoforte and Flute or 
Violin, O, by Artaria; Pianoforte Sonata in B-flat, O, 
dedicated to Archduke Rudolph, by Artaria. 


Chapter II 


The Years 1820 and 1821 — End of the Guardianship Litigation — A Costly 
Victory — E. T. A. Hoffmann — Financial Troubles — Adagios and English 
Hymn-tunes — Arrested as a Vagrant — Negotiations for the Mass in D — The 
Last Pianoforte Sonatas. 


Departure of Old Friends 

Almost involuntarily, in passing in review the incidents of 
the year whose story has just been told and projecting a 
glance into the near future, the question arises: Where, in 
these moments of doubt, ill-health, trial, vexation of spirit 
and torment of body were the old friends of Beethoven who 
in the earlier years had stood by him faithfully and 
lovingly? Where was Stephan von Breuning? Alas! he seems 
to have been an early sacrifice to Beethoven’s obstinate 
course in respect of his nephew. Schindler says that he had 
advised against the adoption of the boy and thus wounded 
Beethoven in his most sensitive part. The temporary 
estrangement began in 1817. Some others of the old 
friends may have been rebuffed in like manner; some, like 
the faithful seneschal, Zmeskall, were ill; some were absent 
from Vienna — Count Brunswick, Schuppanzigh; some were 
dead; in some the flames of friendship may have died down 
because there was so little in Beethoven’s public life to 
challenge their sympathy and support. Count Lichnowsky 
has dropped out of the narrative and does not appear for 
some years. What had happened to the ardent friend of the 
youthful days, Count Waldstein? There is no answer. Once a 
Conversation Book awakens curiosity and a hope. 
Somebody warns Beethoven in a public place not to speak 
so loud, as everybody is listening. “Count Waldstein is 
sitting near; where does he live?” Beethoven’s answer is 
unrecorded and thus passes the only opportunity which the 
known material offers from which might have been learned 
what caused the death of that beautiful friendship. 


Bernard, Schindler, Oliva, Peters and Bach were near to 
him, and the last was of incalculable value to him in his 
great trial. But could they replace those who were gone? 

Beethoven was become a lonely man — an enforced 
seeker of solitude. No doubt many who would have been 
glad to give him their friendship were deterred by the wide- 
spread reports of his suspicious, unapproachable, almost 
repellant nature. But a miracle happens. Driven in upon 
himself by the forces which seem to have been arrayed 
against him, introspection opens wider and wider to him 
the doors of that imagination which in its creative function, 
as Ruskin tells us, is “an eminent beholder of things when 
and where they are not; a seer that is, in the prophetic 
sense, calling the things that are not as though they were; 
and for ever delighting to dwell on that which is not 
tangibly present.” Now he proclaims a new evangel, 
illustrates a higher union of beauty and truthfulness of 
expression, exalts art till it enters the realm of religion. 

In the Tagebuch there stands a bold inscription written in 
February of the year 1820: “The moral law in us, and the 
starry sky above us — Kant.” This and two other citations, 
the first of which Beethoven surely culled from some book, 
also deserve to be set down here as mottoes applicable to 
the creative work which occupied his mind during the year 
and thereafter: 

"Tis said that art is long and life is fleeting: — Nay; life is 
long and brief the span of art! If e’er her breath vouchsafes 
with gods a meeting, A moment’s favor ’tis of which we’ve 
had a part. 


The world is a king and desires flattery in return for 
favor; but true art is perverse and will not submit to the 
mould of flattery. Famous artists always labor under an 
embarrassment; — therefore, first works are the best, 
though they may have sprung from dark ground. 

We can only record the fact that Beethoven began the 
year 1820, as he had begun its immediate predecessor, by 
sending a New Year’s greeting to the august pupil who was 
now almost continually in his mind — Archduke Rudolph, 
soon to be Archbishop and Cardinal — before taking up the 
story of the incubus which oppressed the composer’s mind, 
the clog which impeded his creative activities during much 
of the year — the legal proceedings concerning the 
guardianship of nephew Karl. Fortunately for the tinge of 
these pages the end is not distant. 

Two applications made by Beethoven to the Court of 
Magistrates had been denied and he now asked for a 
review of these decisions by the Court of Appeals. The 
action of the Magistracy had grievously pained him, so he 
informed the superior tribunal, and not only had his rights 
been set aside, but no regard had been shown for the 
welfare of his nephew. Against this he now sought relief, 
and he set forth his grievances: (1) He was testamentary 
appointee and the Landrecht had confirmed him and 
excluded the mother; circumstances compelling his 
absence from Vienna, he had arranged that Herr Nussbock 
should be appointed guardian ad interim; back permanently 
in the city, his nephew’s welfare required that he resume 
the guardianship; (2) The higher education which his 


nephew’s talents demanded neither the mother nor 
Nussbock could direct — the former because she was a 
woman and had conducted herself in a manner which had 
led the Landrecht to exclude her, Nussbock because he was 
too much occupied with his duties as Municipal 
Sequestrator and, having been no more than a paper- 
maker, he did not possess the insight and judgment 
essential to the scientific education of the ward. (3) Having 
no child of his own, his hopes were set on the boy, who was 
unusually talented, yet he had been told that he had been 
held back a year in his studies and that owing to a lack of 
funds he was to be taken from the institution in which he 
had been placed and given in the care of his mother; by her 
mismanagement the boy would be sacrificed, it being the 
aim of the mother to expend his share of the pension money 
on herself. He had declared to the Magistracy his 
willingness to defray the costs at the institute and also to 
engage other masters for the boy. Being “somewhat hard of 
hearing” communication with him was difficult and 
therefore he had asked that a co-guardian be appointed in 
the person of Herr Peters, Prince Lobkowitzsian Councillor, 
whose knowledge and moral character would assure such a 
training and education as were justified by the boy’s 
capacity. “I know of no more sacred duty than the care and 
education of a child,” he observes. He would offer no 
objection to the mother’s having a “sort of joint- 
guardianship,” but its duties and privileges should be 
limited to her visiting him and learning what plans were 


making for his education; to permit more would be to 
compass the ruin of the boy. 


An Appeal to a Higher Court 

This petition was filed on January 7, 1820; three days 
later the Appellate Court commanded the Magistracy to file 
a report of the proceedings had before it, together with all 
minutes and documents. The Magistracy complied on 
February 5, citing its decision of September 17, 1819, and 
defending its action on the grounds that (a) Beethoven, 
owing to his deafness and his hatred of the mother of the 
ward, was incapable of acting as guardian; (b) the 
guardianship belonged to the mother by right of law; (c) 
the commission of an act of infidelity against her husband 
in 1811, for which she had suffered punishment, was no 
longer a bar; (d) none of the alleged “injurious disturbances 
and interferences” had been definitely set forth or proven: 

If under injurious disturbances we are to understand that 
the mother is desirous to see her child once every 14 days 
or 4 weeks, or to convince herself about the wear and 
cleanliness of his clothing, or to learn of his conduct toward 
his teachers, these can appear injurious only in the eyes of 
the appellant; the rest of the world, however, would find it 
amiss in a mother if she made inquiry concerning her child 
only once a fortnight or month. 

Answering the second charge, the magistrates urged that 
the appellant seemed to ask of the mother and other 
guardian that they themselves educate the boy in the 
sciences. For this not even the appellant was fitted, at least 


he had not demonstrated such a fitness; he had left the 
preparation for the higher studies to others and this the 
mother and guardian could also do, having, indeed, a better 
plan, which was to send the boy to the R. I. Convict, where 
he would surely make better progress at smaller expense. 
Ad tertium, the failure of the boy to advance in his classes 
could not be laid to the mother or guardian, but must be 
charged against the appellant, who had taken the boy away 
from his studies for the university after two months, kept 
him at home three months, and sent him to another 
institution of learning at the end of June; naturally enough 
he lost a school year. 

The Court of Appeals demanded a more explicit report, 
which the Magistracy filed on February 28, taking 
advantage of the opportunity to review the proceedings had 
before the Landrecht from the beginning, and to make 
severe strictures on the conduct of Beethoven in filing an 
exhibit (F) with his petition in support of which no evidence 
was offered, though because of it the Landrecht was asked 
to exclude the mother from the guardianship which 
belonged to her under the law. Again we quote: 

This exclusion can have nothing for its foundation except 
the misdemeanor of which the mother was guilty in 1811, 
for all the rest contained in appellant’s exhibit F is 
unproven chatter to which the Landrecht could give no 
consideration, but which gives speaking proof of how 
passionately and inimically the appellant has always acted, 
and still acts, towards the mother, how little he recks of 
tearing open wounds that were healed, since after having 


endured punishment she stood rehabilitated; and yet he 
reproaches her with a transgression for which she had 
atoned years before, which had been pardoned by the 
injured husband himself who petitioned for leniency in her 
sentence and who had declared her capable and fit for the 
guardianship of his son in his last will and testament, 
directing that the son be not taken away from his mother. 
Regardless of this the appellant last year, certainly not in 
the interest of the boy’s welfare, inasmuch as we have 
excellent educational institutions here, but only to pain the 
mother, to tear the heart out of her bosom, attempted to 
send him out of the country to Landshut. Fortunately the 
government authorities, acting on information derived from 
this court, frustrated the plan by refusing a passport. 

Depravity of Karl’s Mother 

Let us try now to take a dispassionate view of the case as 
thus far presented in the pleadings and documents. Not 
only the law of nature but the laws of the land justified the 
mother in asserting her right to look after the physical well- 
being of her child and seeking to enforce it. Dr. Bach seems 
to have impressed that fact upon Beethoven, wherefore he 
declares his willingness in the bill of appeal to associate 
her with himself in the guardianship to that extent. That 
the Magistrates displayed unusual, not to say unjudicial 
zeal in her behalf while defending their own course is 
indubitable; but we are in no position to judge of the 
propriety of their course, which seems to have been in 
harmony with the judicial procedure of the place and 
period, least of all to condemn them, so long as it was 


permitted them so to do, for having made a stout resistance 
when their acts were impugned in the appeal to the higher 
court. The “Exhibit F,” filed in the proceedings before the 
Landrecht, has not been found and its contents can only be 
guessed at from the allusions to it in the documents. 
Obviously it contained aspersions on the moral character of 
Madame van Beethoven, and it may have been, nay, 
probably was, true that they were unsupported by evidence 
and therefore undeserving of consideration in a court 
either of law or equity. Perhaps they were not susceptible of 
legal proof. It has been thought that Beethoven felt some 
hesitancy in flaunting evidence of his sister-in-law’s infamy 
in the face of the world, but he certainly showed no 
disposition to spare her in his letters, nor did he hesitate to 
accuse her of unmentionable things by innuendo. In a 
Conversation Book of this year (1820) he writes of her that 
she was “born for intrigue, accomplished in deceit, mistress 
of all the arts of dissimulation.” On the other hand, it is 
singular that the Magistrates in their final effort to justify 
their course have nothing to say about the present moral 
standing of the woman whose legal and natural rights they 
claimed to be upholding. Were they in ignorance of what 
we now know, namely, that her conduct had not only been 
reprehensible in 1811 (though condoned by her husband) 
but continued so after her husband’s death? Schindler says 
that she gave birth to a child while the case was pending, 
and that is confirmed by a statement of Nephew Karl’s 
widow, that in her old age Madame van Beethoven lived in 


Baden with this illegitimate daughter, who was also a 
dissolute woman. 

But there are many anomalous things to the studious 
mind in the proceedings which we are reporting, which 
differ greatly from anything which could happen in a court 
of chancery or probate in Great Britain or America to-day. 
It is certainly repugnant to our present legal ethics that 
having filed a petition to reverse the action of one court 
Beethoven should not only have written private letters to a 
judge of the court of review, pleading his case on personal 
grounds, but that his counsel should have advised him to 
visit members of the higher court to present arguments in 
his behalf. But, no doubt, this was consistent with the 
customs of Austria a century ago; and it is what happened. 
Beethoven writes to Karl Winter, an Appellationsrat, and 
his lawyer tells him to engage him and one of his 
colleagues, Schmerling, in conversation on the subject. 
Perhaps Winter himself questioned the propriety of the 
proceeding, for in a Conversation Book somebody, who had 
evidently acted as messenger in the delivery of the letter, 
writes: “I gave it to Herr v. Winter; he kept me waiting and 
then said that he could give no answer, nor involve himself 
in a correspondence.” The letter in question was written on 
March 6. In it Beethoven says that he had prepared a 
memorial which he would place in his hands in a few days. 
From the outline given it is plain that the memorial 
contained a review of the case since the death of 
Beethoven’s brother. It had been prepared, said Beethoven, 
“believing that I owed it to myself to expose the falsity of 


the many slanders which have been uttered against me and 
to lay bare the intrigues of Madame van Beethoven against 
me to the injury of her own child, as also to place in its 
proper light the conduct of the Magistrates’ Court.” He 
charges that the Magistrates had summoned the widow and 
her son to a hearing without his knowledge and, as his 
nephew had told him, he had been urged and led on by his 
mother to make false accusations against him. He had also 
forwarded a document which proved the wavering and 
partisan conduct of the Magistrates. He repeats the charge 
about his nephew’s failure to advance in his studies and 
adds that the boy had had a hemorrhage which, had he not 
been on hand, might almost have cost him his life. These 
things were not attributable to Herr Tuscher for the reason 
that the Magistrates had given him too little support and he 
could not proceed with sufficient energy — this the writer 
could do in his capacity of uncle, guardian and defrayer of 
expenses. He asks that if it becomes necessary he and his 
nephew be examined, cites his expenditures to keep the 
boy two years in an educational institution, saying that he 
had received nothing from the widow in nearly fourteen 
months but would continue to pay the cost unselfishly in 
the future, and had set apart 4,000 florins which was on 
deposit in bank and was to go to his nephew on his death. 
Moreover, he had expectations from his relations with the 
Archbishop of Olmutz, etc. 

The case was prepared shrewdly, carefully and most 
discreetly by Dr. Bach, who seems to have exerted an 
admirable influence on Beethoven at this crisis. The nature 


of his advice may be learned from the communication of 
Bernard in one of the recorded conversations. Bernard is 
writing, and evidently giving the result of a consultation 
with Dr. Bach. The Court of Appeals would ask another 
report from the Magistrates and on its receipt would 
adjudge the case. Nussbock, who Dr. Bach said was willing, 
should voluntarily retire from the guardianship. Beethoven 
was asked as to the appointment of Tuscher; had he 
resigned permanently or only temporarily in favor of 
Tuscher, the better to accomplish the nephew’s removal 
from his mother? In what manner had Tuscher abdicated, 
and had the Magistracy informed Beethoven of the fact? It 
was necessary, said the adviser, to proceed with moderation 
in all things so as to avoid the appearance of malice, and 
the mother should not be assailed if it was at all avoidable, 
stress being laid only on the fact that as a woman she ought 
not to have the direction of the education of a boy of Karl’s 
age, not having the requisite fitness. It would also be 
necessary for him, in case he were asked, to state his 
readiness to defray the cost of the boy’s education in the 
future and this, if the worst came to the worst, might be 
followed by a threat to withdraw wholly from his care. 
Reproaches might be made against him concerning the 
period when he had the boy with him, the priests having 
taken to meddling in the matter, and it would be well in the 
future not to take the boy to public eating-houses where he 
would be observed and scandal fomented. 


Appointment of a Joint Guardianship 

Bach seems to have advised Beethoven to visit two of the 
judges, Winter and Schmerling, and himself had an 
interview with the boy, who told his uncle what the 
advocate had questioned him about. For the nonce Karl was 
on his good behavior. Blochlinger reported favorably on his 
studies to Bernard, and in a Conversation Book the boy 
apologized to his uncle for some statements derogatory to 
him which he had made to the Magistrates. “She promised 
me so many things,” he said, “that I could not resist her; I 
am sorry that I was so weak at the time and beg your 
forgiveness; I will not again permit myself to be led astray. I 
did not know what results might follow when I told the 
Magistrates what I did; but if there is another examination 
I will retract all the falsehoods I uttered.” The magisterial 
commission which followed on March 29, had plainly been 
held at the instance of the Appellate Court. Beethoven was 
solemnly admonished, and in answer to questions declared: 
(1) that he still demanded the guardianship of his nephew 
under the will and would not relinquish his claim; (2) that 
he requested the appointment of Councillor Peters as 
associate guardian; (3) that he demanded that Madame van 
Beethoven be excluded from the guardianship as she had 
been by the Landrecht, and (4) he reiterated his readiness 
to provide financially for the care of his ward; he would 
accept an associate guardian, but not a sole guardian, as he 
was convinced that no guardian would care for his nephew 
as well as he. In insisting on a renewed declaration on 
these points it is likely that the Court of Appeals had some 


hope that Beethoven might voluntarily renounce or modify 
his claims or the Magistrates recede from their attitude. 
Neither contingency occurred, however, and on April 8 the 
reviewing court issued its decree in Beethoven’s favor, he 
and Peters being appointed joint guardians 
(gemeinschaftliche Vormunde), the mother and Nussbock 
being deposed. The widow now played her last card: — she 
appealed to the Emperor, who upheld the Court of Appeals. 
There was nothing for the Magistracy to do except to notify 
the result of the appeals to Beethoven, Madame van 
Beethoven, Peters and Nussbock. This was done on July 24. 

Beethoven had won at last. But at what a cost to himself, 
his art, the world! What time, what labor, what energy had 
he not taken away from his artistic creations! What had he 
not expended in the way of peace of mind, of friendship, of 
physical comfort, of wear of brain and nerve-force, for the 
privilege of keeping the boy to himself, of watching 
unmolested over his physical welfare and directing his 
intellectual and moral training unhindered! Surely such 
sacrifices, inspired, as we know they were, by a 
transcendent sense of duty and profoundest love, merited 
the rich reward of which he had dreamed — the devotion of 
one who ought to have been all that a son could be, the 
happiness of seeing the object of his love grow into a 
brilliant man and a useful citizen. Was it vouchsafed him? 
Let us not in the midst of his present happiness look too far 
into the future. Now his joy is unbounded. He breaks into a 
jubilation when, in conveying the news to Pinterics — that 
Pinterics who had sung the bass in “Ta, ta, ta,” in honor of 


Malzel: “Dr. Bach was my representative in this affair and 
this Brook (Bach) was joined by the sea, lightning, thunder, 
a tempest, and the magisterial brigantine suffered 
complete shipwreck!” Schindler says that “his happiness 
over the triumph which he had won over wickedness and 
trickery, but also because of the supposed salvation from 
physical danger of his talented nephew, was so great that 
he worked but little or not at all all summer — though this 
was perhaps more apparent than real, the sketchbooks 
disclosing from now on only empty pages.” A wise 
qualification, for though the sketchbooks may have been 
empty, there is evidence enough elsewhere of hard work. 
Yet the Mass was not finished, and for this unfortunate 
circumstance the guardianship trial was no doubt largely to 
blame. To this subject we shall return presently. 

Of Peters, who was appointed joint guardian with 
Beethoven of the nephew, little is known beyond what we 
learn from Beethoven and Peters’s contributions to the 
Conversation Books. He was a tutor in the house of Prince 
Lobkowitz and had been on terms of friendship with 
Beethoven since 1816; his appointment by the court is a 
confirmation of Beethoven’s tribute to him as a man of 
intellectual parts and of good moral character. His wife had 
a good voice and was a great admirer of Beethoven, who 
presented her with a copy of the song cycle “An die ferne 
Geliebte.” A letter, once in the possession of John Ella in 
London, which may be of earlier date than 1821, to which 
year it is, however, most naturally assigned in view of the 


allusion to the “state burden” (the nephew), runs as 
follows: 
How are you? Are you well or ill? How is your wife? 


Permit me to sing something for you: 
Canon (Lively) 












Saint Pe-ter was a rock! St. 


Canon (Lively) 
Saint Peter was a rock! St. 


Canon Drawn out and dragged) 
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Canon (Drawn out and dragged) 
Bernardus was a Saint? Ber- 


How are your young princes? Will you be at home this 
afternoon at 5 o’clock? Perhaps Ill visit you together with 
my state burden. 


Bad Conduct of Nephew Karl 

Nephew Karl remained at Blochlinger’s institute and 
continued to cause worry and anxiety to his uncle. Reports 
concerning his conduct and studies were variable from 
different persons and at different times. Blochlinger 
complained that he needed constant supervision: “Had we 
not always been strict with him, he would not be where he 
is now.” A cleric declares that he was at heart not a bad 
child but had been harmed by bad examples. “Karl has little 
feeling and in spite of the knowledge for which he is 
praised he has no reasoning powers,” writes an 
unidentified person in the Conversation Book, surely not to 
the satisfaction of the uncle who was always setting forth 
his nephew’s exceptional talent. In June somebody else 
(this time it may have been Oliva) feels constrained to 
write: “The boy lies every time he opens his mouth.” The 
“terrible occurrence” which had almost crushed Beethoven 
in December, 1818, repeats itself, fortunately without such 
dire results to the too sympathetic uncle: In June, instead of 
coming to an oral examination, Karl ran away to his mother. 
Madame Blochlinger had to take a coach and servant and 
bring him back to the school; and to get him away from 
Madame van Beethoven, who was disposed to keep him in 
concealment, had to promise to see to it that he should not 
be punished for his naughtiness. Now Blochlinger, who says 
that the presence of Madame van Beethoven “poisons the 
air” wants the woman excluded from his house and asks 
for a power of attorney to call in the help of the police 
every time that Karl shall go to his mother, whom he calls a 


“notorious strumpet,” of whose presence in his house he 
must needs be ashamed. All this was told to Beethoven by 
Bernard, who had learned it from Blochlinger. Beethoven 
went for advice to Bach, who told his client that it was 
impracticable to get a judicial writ against the mother 
enjoining her from meeting her son, and impossible to 
prevent secret meetings and secret correspondence. The 
practical solution of the problem was to have Blochlinger 
refuse to admit the woman to his institute and compel her 
to see Karl at his uncle’s home. This would serve the 
purpose to some extent, as the mother did not like to meet 
her brother-in-law. 

The enthronization of Beethoven’s imperial pupil as 
Archbishop of Olmutz took place on March 20. The Mass 
which was to have been the composer’s tribute was still 
unfinished. The reader knows why, or at least has been 
provided with an opportunity to form an opinion as to the 
reason. It may have been for the purpose of offering an 
explanation to the new dignitary of the church, that 
Beethoven sought an audience as he states in a letter of 
April 3. The Archducal Archbishop had gone to Olmutz and 
Beethoven wants to know his plans for the immediate 
future. He had heard that H. I. H. was to return to Vienna 
in May, but also that he intended to be absent for a year 
and a half. If so, Beethoven deplores that he has made 
plans for himself which are unwise. He begs H. I. H. not to 
give credence to the false reports concerning himself 
(Beethoven) which might reach his ears: “If Y. I. H. calls me 
one of your most treasured objects, I can honestly say that 


Y. I. H. is to me one of the most treasured objects in the 
universe. Although I am no courtier, I believe that Y. I. H. 
has learned to know me well enough to know that no cold 
interest, but a sincere affection, has always attached me to 
yourself and inspired me; and I might well say that Blondel 
was found long ago, and if no Richard is to be found in the 
world for me, God will be my Richard.” He has evidently 
concerned himself about the music at the court in Olmutz: 
“It appears to me that my idea to maintain a quartet will 
certainly be the best thing to do. If there are already 
productions on a large scale in Olmutz, something 
admirable might arise in Moravia through a quartet.” He 
advises his pupil, in case it is his purpose to return in May, 
to keep his compositions till then so as to play them first to 
him; but if his stay is to be longer, he will receive the 
compositions with the greatest pleasure and seek to guide 
H. I. H. “to the highest peaks of Parnassus.” 


A Punning Canon on Hofmann 

A reference to himself as one who was at court yet not a 
courtier had been made by Beethoven in an earlier letter. 
This play on words seems to have been much in his head 
about this time and it is small wonder that when an 
opportunity offered for the employment of the pun in a 
canon it should have been embraced; in fact, it looks as if 
possibly he had strained for the occasion, unless it should 
appear from evidence yet to be found that “One who was 
named Hoffmann,” in Beethoven’s words, was, as was long 
believed, the redoubtable E. T. A. Hoffmann, who had 
surely deserved the tribute contained in a canon which 
Beethoven wrote at this time. In the Conversation Book 
used in March, 1820, a strange hand writes: “In the 
Phantasie-Stucke by Hoffmann, you are often spoken of. 
Hoffmann was musical director in Bamberg; he is now 
Government Councillor. Operas of his composition are 
performed in Berlin.” Beethoven remarks, in writing: 
“Hofmann du bist kein Hofmann.” Later in a conversation 
held at table, these words occur twice: “Hofmann + sei ja 
kein Hofmann — nein + + + ich heisse Hofmann und bin 
kein Hofmann.” These words are preceded by a measure of 
music, the beginning of the canon in question. Did 
Beethoven thus honor the fantastic poet, musician, novelist, 
essayist, singer, scene-painter and theatrical manager who 
had shown such keen critical appreciation of his 
symphonies? It was long a pleasure to believe so and 
natural, too, until Nottebohm came with his iconoclastic 
evidence to the contrary. On March 23 Beethoven had 


written a letter to Hoffmann, expressing his gratification at 
having won the good opinion of a man gifted with such 
excellent attributes as Hoffmann possessed. Had he written 
the canon at this time he would surely have enclosed it in 
this letter and then, since it was preserved among 
Hoffmann’s papers, it would have been found and given to 
the world with the letter. But Beethoven kept the canon in 
his mind or had a copy of it, and printed it in 1825, when B. 
Schott’s Sons in Mayence asked him for a contribution to 
their musical journal “Cacilia,” which had been founded a 
year before. Now comes Nottebohm with his evidence in 
the case. A man named Gross was once the owner of the 
autograph and his son told Nottebohm that it had been 
written in the Matschaker Hof, a tavern at which Beethoven 
was dining at the time, and referred to a church musician 
named Vincenz Hoffmann, as the informant remembered 
the name. Nottebohm looked through the official lists of 
musicians in Vienna in the first decades of the century; he 
did not find a Vincenz, but did find a Joachim Hoffmann 
who might have been an acquaintance of Beethoven’s; and 
so he set him down as the recipient of the composer’s 
tribute. 

In the summer of 1820, Beethoven went to Modling 
again, but he did not take the lodgings in the Harfner 
house for the very sufficient reason that the proprietor had 
served notice on him in 1819, that he could not have it 
longer on account of the noisy disturbances which had 
taken place there. He took a house instead in the 
Babenbergerstrasse and paid twelve florins extra for the 


use of a balcony which commanded a view which was 
essential to his happiness. He takes the baths and receives 
a visit from his nephew, who probably stays with him 
during his school vacation; at any rate, the boy does not 
return to Vienna until October 5, on which day the 
Giannatasios, making an excursion to Modling, meet him 
with Karl driving to town. There is at this time considerable 
talk in the Conversation Book of publishing a complete 
edition of Beethoven’s works. Bernard, probably, tells him 
that Steiner is already counting on it and Schindler, who is 
enthusiastic over the project, gives it as his opinion that 
arrangements must be made with a Vienna publisher so as 
to avoid voluminous correspondence. Somebody remarks: 
“Eckstein will so arrange it that you will always get all the 
profits and will also publish your future works as your 
property. He thinks that every fourth or fifth piece should 
be a new one.” The plan appealed strongly to Beethoven, 
but nothing came of it at the time, though we shall hear of 
it later. It was the discussion of it, probably, by his friends 
which brought out a letter from Beethoven to Haslinger, 
“best of Adjutants,” asking him to decide a bet. Beethoven 
had wagered 10 florins that it was not true that the 
Steiners had been obliged to pay Artaria 2000 florins 
damages for having published Mozart’s works, which were 
reprinted universally. 

Towards the end of October, Beethoven returned to 
Vienna and took lodgings at No. 244 Hauptstrasse in the 
Landstrasse, “the large house of the Augustinians” beside 
the church. There he was visited by Dr. W. Chr. Muller of 


Bremen, a philologist and musical amateur who had long 
admired Beethoven and, with the help of his “Family 
Concerts,” established in 1782, had created such a cult for 
Beethoven’s music as existed in no city in Germany in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century — according to 
Schindler. Muller’s daughter Elise played the sonatas 
exceptionally well and was largely instrumental with her 
father in creating this cult. Muller was making an Italian 
tour, visited Vienna in October and November and 
published an account of his meetings with Beethoven in the 
“Allg. Musik. Zeit.” in 1827. In this he tells of Beethoven’s 
freedom of speech at public eating-houses, where he would 
criticize the Austrian government, the morals of the 
aristocracy, the police, etc., without stint. The police paid 
no attention to his utterances, either because they looked 
upon him as a harmless fantastic or had an overwhelming 
respect for his artistic genius. “Hence,” says Dr. Muller, 
“his opinion that nowhere was speech freer than in Vienna; 
but his ideal of a political constitution was the English 
one.” It was through Dr. Muller that we know somewhat of 
Beethoven’s views on the subject of analytical programmes. 
Among the zealous promoters of the Beethoven cult in 
Bremen, was a young poet named Dr. Karl Iken, editor of 
the “Bremer Zeitung,” who, inspired by the Familien- 
Concerte, conceived the idea of helping the public to an 
understanding of Beethovens music by writing 
programmatic expositions of the symphonies for perusal 
before the concerts. Some of his lucubrations were sent to 
Beethoven by Dr. Müller, and aroused the composer’s ire. 


Schindler found four of these “programmes” among 
Beethoven’s papers, and he gave the world a specimen. In 
the Seventh Symphony, Dr. Iken professed to see a political 
revolution. 

“Programme” for the Seventh Symphony 

The sign of revolt is given; there is a rushing and running 
about of the multitude; an innocent man, or party, is 
surrounded, overpowered after a struggle and haled before 
a legal tribunal. Innocency weeps; the judge pronounces a 
harsh sentence; sympathetic voices mingle in laments and 
denunciations — they are those of widows and orphans; in 
the second part of the first movement the parties have 
become equal in numbers and the magistrates are now 
scarcely able to quiet the wild tumult. The uprising is 
suppressed, but the people are not quieted; hope smiles 
cheeringly and suddenly the voice of the people pronounces 
the decision in harmonious agreement.... But now, in the 
last movement, the classes and the masses mix in a 
variegated picture of unrestrained revelry. The quality still 
speak aloofly in the wind-instruments, — _ strange 
bacchantic madness in related chords — pauses, now here, 
now there — now on a sunny hill, anon on flowery meadow 
where in merry May all the jubilating children of nature vie 
with each other with joyful voices — float past the fancy. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that such balderdash 
disgusted and even enraged Beethoven. In the fall of 1819, 
he dictated a letter to Muller — it has, unfortunately been 
lost — in which he protested energetically against such 
interpretations of his music. He pointed out, says Schindler, 


who wrote the letter for him, the errors to which such 
writings would inevitably give rise. If expositions were 
necessary, they should be confined to characterization of 
the composition in general terms, which could easily and 
correctly be done by any educated musician. 

Beethoven’s complaints concerning his financial 
condition were chronic and did not cease even in periods 
where extraordinary receipts make them difficult to 
understand. That the lamentations in his letters during the 
two years which we have in review were well-founded, 
however, is no doubt true. With so engrossing a work as the 
“Missa solemnis” on hand there could not have been much 
time for such potboilers as he mentions and the other 
sources of revenue were not many. From the records which 
are at hand, we know something about a few of his 
monetary transactions. On October 26, 1820, he collected 
300 florins on account, apparently, from Artaria and Co., 
through his old friend Oliva. Shortly after his return to 
Vienna from the country, he asks the same firm, from which 
he had borrowed 750 florins, for a further loan of 150 to 
save himself the necessity of selling one of his bank shares. 
These shares, it will be remembered in partial extenuation 
or at least explanation of some of his actions which are 
scarcely compatible with his protestations of his 
unswerving honesty in business transactions, had been set 
apart by him as his nephew’s legacy and he clung to them 
as to a sacred pledge. He promises to repay Artaria in three 
months and meanwhile to send him a composition in one, 
two or more movements, without honorarium. An incident 


which shows him in an unamiable light is connected with 
his financial relations with the publisher Steiner. On 
December 29, 1820, Steiner wrote him a letter which did 
not see the public eye until published in the “Neue Freie 
Presse” newspaper of Vienna on August 17, 1900. Steiner 
had sent Beethoven a dun, or at least a statement of 
account, and Beethoven had, evidently, been both rude and 
unreasonable in his reply. We quote from Steiner: 


Indebtedness to Steiner 

I cannot rest content with your remarks concerning the 
account sent you; for the cash money loaned you I have 
charged you only 6% interest, while for the money which 
you deposited with me I paid you 8% promptly in advance 
and also repaid the capital promptly. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander (Was also dem Einen recht 
ist, muss dem Andern billig sein). I am not in a position to 
lend money without interest. As a friend I came to your 
help in need, I trusted your word of honor and believe that 
I have not been importunate, nor have I plagued you in any 
way; wherefore I must solemnly protest against your 
upbraidings. If you recall that my loan to you was made in 
part 5 years ago, you will yourself confess that I am not an 
urgent creditor. I would spare you even now and wait 
patiently if I were not on my honor in need of cash for my 
business. If I were less convinced that you are really in a 
position to give me relief and able to keep your word of 
honor I would, difficult as it would be for me, right gladly 
remain patient a while longer; but when I remember that I 
myself returned to you 4,000 florins, conventional coin, or 
10,000 florins, Vienna Standard, as capital 17 months ago 
and at your request did not deduct the amount due me, it is 
doubly painful to me now to be embarrassed because of my 
good will and my trust in your word of honor. Every man 
knows best where the shoe pinches and I am in this case; 
wherefore I conjure you again not to leave me in the lurch 
and to find means to liquidate my account as soon as 
possible. 


As for the rest I beg you to accept from me the 
compliments of the season together with the request that 
you continue to give me your favor and friendship. It will 
rejoice me if you keep your word and honor me soon with a 
visit; it rejoices me more that you have happily withstood 
your illness and are again restored to health. God preserve 
you long in health, contentment and enjoyment, this is the 
wish of your wholly devoted 

S. A. Steiner. 

The letter contains pencil memoranda by Beethoven. He 
has evidently added together the various sums which he 
owes Steiner and they amount to 2420 florins W. W. He 
remarks that 1300 florins was received “probably” in 1816 
or 1817; 750 florins “perhaps” in 1819; 300 florins “are 
debts which I assumed for Madame van Beethoven and can 
be chargeable for only a few years; the 70 florins may have 
been for myself in 1819. Payment may be made of 1200 
florins a year in semi-annual payments.” A further 
memorandum on the cover notes Steiner’s willingness to 
accept payments on April 15 and October 15, 1821. The 
settlements seem to have been made. On April 1, 1821, 
Beethoven collected 600 florins from the estate of Kinsky, 
being one-half of the annuity for the year September 1820 
to September 1821. He also persuaded his friend Franz 
Brentano to advance him money on the amount for which 
he sold the “Missa Solemnis” to Simrock in Bonn, though 
he did not give him the Mass for publication in the end. But 
this is a matter which can be better discussed in connection 


with the incidents in the history of the compositions which 
fall within the present period. 

The beginning of the year 1821 found him still at his 
home in the suburb Landstrasse, and, it would seem, 
working as hard as his health permitted. When he went to 
the country for the summer he went to Unterdobling and 
thence, after September, to Baden to take a cure 
prescribed by his physician, Dr. Staudenheimer. In Baden 
he lived in the Rathshausgasse. He had suffered from 
rheumatism during the preceding winter and now became a 
victim of jaundice, for which, no doubt, he was sent to 
Baden, though he had gotten rid of the disease to some 
extent at least by the end of August. The cure prescribed by 
Staudenheimer was more severe than he could endure and, 
as he writes to Franz Brentano on November 12, 1821, he 
had to “flee to Vienna,” where he was more comfortable. 
The attack of jaundice may have been an arant-courier of 
the disease of the liver which brought him to the grave six 
years later. He expresses a fear in a letter to the Archduke 
(July 18, 1821) that it might prevent him for a long time 
from waiting upon his pupil. There is the usual monetary 
complaint in the letter, which concludes with: “God who 
knows my heart and how sacredly I fulfill all the duties 
commanded by humanity, God and nature will some day 
free me from this affliction.” 

In 1820 the voice of an old English admirer reaches him 
with a request which must have seemed strange to him. 
William Gardiner, as has been told in the chapter in the first 
volume of this work devoted to the compositions of the 


Bonn period, was one of the first proclaimers of 
Beethoven’s evangel in England. He had now compiled and 
composed a sort of pasticcio, an oratorio entitled “Judah,” 
piecing the work out with original compositions where he 
had failed to find music written by others which he could 
use. In his book “Music and Friends” (III, 377) he relates 
that he had hoped to get an original composition for 
“Judah” in the shape of an appropriate overture, and to this 
end had written a letter to Beethoven and forwarded it to 
Vienna through Baron Neumann of the Austrian Embassy, 
who, on receiving it, had remarked that it was doubtful if 
an answer would be received, as Beethoven held no 
communication with the world. Gardiner’s letter was as 
follows: 

To Louis van Beethoven. 

Dear Sir: 

At the house of Lady Bowater in Leicestershire in 1796, I 
met with your Trio in E-flat (for Violin, Viola and Bass). Its 
originality and beauty gave me inexpressible delight; 
indeed it was a new sense to me. Ever since I have 
anxiously endeavoured to procure your compositions as 
much so as the war could permit. Allow me to present to 
you the first volume of my “Sacred Melodies” which contain 
your divine Adagios appropriated to the British church. I 
am now engaged upon a work entitled “The Oratorio of 
Judah” giving a history of that peculiar people from the 
Jewish scriptures. The object of this letter is to express a 
hope that I may induce you to compose an Overture for this 
work upon which you can bring all the force of your 


sublime imagination (if it please you) in the key of D minor. 
For this service my friend Mr. Clementi will accept your 
draft upon him for one hundred guineas. 


I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
Your faithful servant 
William Gardiner. 


There is no date, but as “Judah” was criticized in “The 
Musical Review” in 1821, it is presumable that the letter 
was written in 1820. Gardiner deplores the fact that he 
received no reply from Beethoven, although the Empress 
had thanked him for a copy of the “Sacred Melodies” which 
he had sent to her. Evidently he did not realize that 
Beethoven was not the man to feel complimented by having 
his “divine Adagios” turned into hymn-tunes. An occurrence 
which may have cost Beethoven a pang was the loss of his 
faithful helper Oliva, who took his passport in December, 
1820, and went to St. Petersburg, where he settled as a 
teacher of languages. 


A Portrait Painted by Stieler 

Another of the portraits of Beethoven which have been 
made familiar by reproductions was painted in 1820, 
though begun in 1819. Joseph Stieler, who enjoyed wide 
reputation as a portrait painter, had come to Vienna from 
Munich to paint the portrait of Emperor Franz in the latter 
year. He remained till some time in 1820 and made the 
acquaintance of Beethoven through a letter of introduction 
probably given to him by Brentano. Beethoven took a liking 
to him and gave him some sittings — three, according to 
the testimony of the painter himself, thus disproving 
Schindler’s statement that “sitting after sitting was granted 
and never a complaint uttered.” On the contrary, the 
Conversation Book presents the artist as pleading for a 
little more time; and because Beethoven refused to sit 
longer, Stieler had to exercise his imagination or memory in 
painting the hands. In fact, the painting never received the 
finishing touches but remained, as those who have seen it 
testify, “sketchy.” In March Stieler writes in the 
Conversation Book: “Have you written to Frankfort that I 
have begun your portrait? — You must determine the 
destination of the picture. I say that I am painting it for 
myself.” In April Stieler asks the question: “In what key is 
your mass? I want to write on the sheet: (Mass in — )” 
Beethoven writes the answer: “Missa solemnis in D,” and 
Stieler: “After it has been exhibited I shall send it to 
Brentano — I thank you thousands and thousands of times 
for so much patience.” Beethoven’s friends refer frequently 
to the picture in their written conversations with 


Beethoven. One says: “That you have been painted en face 
is the result of more extended study of your physiognomy. 
This view shows your spirit much better than a profile.” 
Schindler writes that he prefers the portrait by Schimon: 
“There is more character in it — all agree on that — You 
were very well two years ago; now you are always ailing.” J. 
Czerny writes: “We were just talking about your portrait. 
Oliva thinks you are well hit off.” The artist visits 
Beethoven again at Modling in July and writes: “Before the 
exhibition I shall paint your portrait again, but full life-size. 
Your head makes an excellent effect full face, and it was so 
appropriate because Haydn was on one side and Mozart on 
the other.” Stieler dated the canvass “1819,” but this can 
only refer to the time when it was begun. It remained for a 
while in the possession of the family of the painter, then 
passed through several hands by purchase until it reached 
those of Countess Sauerma in Berlin, in whose possession it 
was when Frimmel and Kalischer inspected it for purposes 
of description. Schindler says it reproduces Beethoven’s 
characteristic expression faithfully and that it met with 
approval, though fault was found with the pose. 
Beethoven’s contemporaries were not used to see him with 
his head bowed down as Stieler represents him; on the 
contrary, he carried his head high even when suffering 
physical pain. A lithographic reproduction of the portrait 
was made by Fr. Durck and published by Artaria in 1826. 

In April, 1860, the author had a conversation with 
Horzalka in which the latter spoke very highly of Schindler 
and his disinterested fidelity to Beethoven. Horzalka also 


said that in 1820 or 1821, as near as he could recollect, the 
wife of a Major Baumgarten took boy boarders in a house 
then standing where the Musikverein’s hall now stands in 
Vienna. Her sister, Baroness Born, lived with her. Frau 
Baumgarten had a son who studied at Blochlinger’s 
Institute, and Beethoven’s nephew was amongst her 
boarders. One evening Horzalka called there and found 
only the Baroness Born at home. Soon another caller came 
and stayed to tea. It was Beethoven. Among other topics, 
Mozart came on the tapis and the Baroness asked 
Beethoven, in writing of course, which of Mozart’s operas 
he thought most of. “Die Zauberflote,” said Beethoven and, 
suddenly clasping his hands and throwing up his eyes 
exclaimed, “Oh, Mozart!” As Horzalka had, as was the 
custom, always considered “Don Giovanni” the greatest of 
Mozart’s operas, this opinion by Beethoven made a very 
deep impression upon him. Beethoven invited the Baroness 
to come to his lodgings and have a look at his Broadwood 
pianoforte. 


Arrested as a Vagrant 

In 1820 Professor Hofel, who lived at Salzburg in the last 
years of his life and who engraved the Latronne portrait of 
Beethoven for Artaria, was appointed to a professorship of 
drawing in Wiener Neustadt. A year or two afterward, as he 
said, he was one evening with Eisner and other colleagues 
in the garden of the tavern “Zum Schleifen,” a little way out 
of town. The Commissioner of Police was a member of the 
party. It was autumn and already dark when a constable 
came and said to the Commissioner: “Mr. Commissioner, we 
have arrested somebody who will give us no peace. He 
keeps on yelling that he is Beethoven; but he’s a 
ragamuffin, has no hat, an old coat, etc. — nothing by 
which he can be identified.” (Herr Commissar, wir haben 
Jemand arretirt, welcher uns kein’ Ruh gibt. Er schreit 
immer dass er Beethoven sei. Er ist aber ein Lump, hat 
kein’ Hut, alter Rock, etc., kein Aufweis wer er ist, etc.) The 
Commissioner ordered that the man be kept under arrest 
until morning, “then we will examine him and learn who he 
is.” Next morning the company was very anxious to know 
how the affair turned out, and the Commissioner said that 
about 11 o’clock at night he was waked by a policeman 
with the information that the prisoner would give them no 
peace and had demanded that Herzog, Musical Director in 
Wiener Neustadt, be called to identify him. So the 
Commissioner got up, dressed, went out and waked up 
Herzog, and in the middle of the night went with him to the 
watchhouse. Herzog, as soon as he cast eyes on the man 
exclaimed, “That is Beethoven!” He took him home with 


him, gave him his best room, etc. Next day came the 
burgomaster, making all manner of apologies. As it proved, 
Beethoven had got up early in the morning, and, slipping 
on a miserable old coat and, without a hat, had gone out to 
walk a little. He got upon the towpath of the canal and kept 
on and on; seems to have lost his direction, for, with 
nothing to eat, he had continued on until he brought up at 
the canal-basin at the Ungerthor. Here, not knowing where 
he was, he was seen looking in at the windows of the 
houses, and as he looked so like a beggar the people had 
called a constable who arrested him. Upon his arrest the 
composer said, “I am Beethoven.” “Of course, why not?” 
(Warum nicht gar?) said the policeman; “You’re a tramp: 
Beethoven doesn’t look so.” (Ein Lump sind Sie; so sieht 
der Beethoven nicht aus.) Herzog gave him some decent 
clothes and the burgomaster sent him back to Baden, 
where he was then living, in the magisterial state-coach. 
This simple story is the foundation for the fine narrative 
related as a fact in Vienna that Beethoven had got into this 
scrape following troops from Vienna who had a sham battle 
near Wiener Neustadt, and taking notes for his 
“Wellington’s Victory” — which whole story thus goes to 
the wall. 

A letter written from Baden on September 10, 1821, to 
Tobias Haslinger accompanying a canon on the words “O 
Tobias dominus Haslinger, O, O!” deserves to be given here 
to show that Beethoven’s high spirits could at times 
dominate him in spite of his general misery. 


Very best fellow! 

Yesterday, in the carriage on the way to Vienna, I was 
overcome by sleep, naturally enough, since (because of my 
early rising here) I had never slept well. While thus 
slumbering I dreamed that I had made a long journey — to 
no less distant a country than Syria, no less than India, 
back again, no less than Arabia, finally I reached Jerusalem; 
the Holy City aroused in me thoughts of Holy Writ and 
small wonder that the man Tobias now occurred to me, and 
how natural that our little Tobias should enter my mind and 
the pertobiasser, and now during my dream journey the 
following canon came to me: “O Tobias dominus Haslinger, 
O, O!” But scarcely awakened, away went the canon and 
nothing of it would come back to my memory. But when, 
next day, I was on my way hither in the same conveyance 
(that of a poor Austrian musician) and continued the dream 
journey of the day before, now awake, behold, according to 
the laws of association of ideas, the same canon occurred 
to me again; now fully awake I held it fast, as erst 
Menelaus held Proteus, only allowing it to change itself into 
3 voices. 

Farewell. Presently I shall send you something on Steiner 
to show you that he has no stony (steinernes) heart. 
Farewell, very best of fellows, we ever wish that you will 
always belie your name of publisher (Verleger) and never 
become embarrassed (verlegen) but remain a publisher 
(Verleger) never at a loss (verlegen) either in receiving or 
paying — Sing the epistles of St. Paul every day, go to pater 
Werner, who will show you the little book by which you may 


go to heaven in a jiffy. You see my anxiety for your soul’s 
salvation; and I remain with the greatest pleasure from 
everlasting to everlasting, 


Your most faithful debtor 
Beethoven. 


Negotiations for the Mass in D 

And now as to the creative work of the two years. 
Paramount attention must be given to the Mass in D, which, 
though long in hand and destined for a function in which 
Beethoven and his Imperial Archepiscopal pupil were 
profoundly concerned, was yet incomplete when the time 
for that function arrived. Archduke Rudolph was installed 
as Archbishop of Olmutz on March 20, 1820. Exactly what 
condition the Mass was in at that time we have no means of 
knowing; it was, however, in a sufficient state of 
forwardness to enable Beethoven to begin negotiations for 
its publication. On March 18 he wrote to Simrock: 

As regards the mass, I have pondered the matter 
carefully and might give it to you for the honorarium of 100 
Louis d’ors which you offered me, provided you agree to a 
few conditions which I shall propose and which I think, will 
not be found burdensome by you. We have gone through 
the plan for publication here and believe that with a few 
modifications it can be put into effect very soon, which is 
very necessary; wherefore I shall make haste to inform you 
of the necessary changes soon. 


This would seem to indicate that the work had been 
practically completed, and that this view obtained amongst 
Beethoven’s friends we know from the evidence of the 
Conversation Books. In the summer at Modling he was 
frequently asked if it was finished and when it would be 
performed. Some hurried sketches belonging to the Credo 
are found amongst the remarks of his friends, and also 
sketches for the Agnus Dei. Schindler asks him in August: 
“Is the Benedictus written out in score? Are those sketches 
for the Agnus?” Rudolph had communicated to him his 
intention to spend a part of the summer in Modling. 
Beethoven writes to him on August 3 and September 2, 
making apologies for apparent neglect in not waiting upon 
him (he had no carriage the first time, was in ill-health the 
second), but says not a word about the mass. Some of the 
remarks in the Conversation Book are vague as to the 
composition referred to, but many are plain enough to 
show that Beethoven had informed his friends and advisers 
of the negotiations with Simrock. Surprise is expressed at 
Simrock’s delay. Beethoven is advised to write to him and 
also to Brentano in Frankfort, who had been authorized to 
collect the honorarium. In April somebody writes: “Have 
you written to Simrock that he must not publish the mass 
at once, as you want first to send it or hand it to the 
Archduke?” Again: “If you send the Recepisse of the stage- 
coach he will certainly send you the money at once.” And 
later: “It would be quicker to give the music to the stage- 
coach and send Brentano the receipt — at the same time 
informing Simrock that Brentano had been assured of its 


despatch; then Brentano can send you the money at once 
without waiting to receive the music.” In April again: “But 
he has not yet replied to your last offer of the mass? I mean 
Simrock — 200 ducats could help you out greatly — 
Because of your circumstances. You must not delay writing 
to Simrock or Brentano. Brentano can send you the money 
at once — or at least very soon.” “I am surprised that 
Simrock has not answered yet.” Meanwhile Simrock 
answers. “Leave Simrock’s letter with me,” says the 
mentor, “I’ll answer it and give you the letter this afternoon 
— if you are satisfied with it you will sign it and I will post it 
to-morrow. There must be no delay.” “He says the mass can 
be used only by Catholics, which is not true.” “He is paying 
too little rather than too much with 200 ducats.” 

It is obvious that some difficulty had arisen between 
Beethoven and Simrock. What that difficulty was is 
explained in a letter from Simrock to Brentano dated 
November 12, 1820. It was a misunderstanding concerning 
the price of the “new grand musical mass” which the 
composer wished to sell for 100 Louis d’ors. The publisher 
had agreed to the price, understanding Louis d’ors to mean 
what the term meant in Bonn, Leipsic and throughout 
Germany, namely, the equivalent of Friedrichs d’ors, 
pistoles. In order to avoid unpleasantness after the 
reception of the mass he had explained this clearly to 
Beethoven and in a letter, dated September 23, had 
repeated that by Louis d’ors he meant Friedrichs d’ors; he 
was not in a position to give more. He would hold the sum 
in readiness against the receipt of the mass, which 


Beethoven had promised to provide with German as well as 
Latin words. He was also under the impression that he had 
asked a speedy decision, as he did not want to keep his 
money tied up in Frankfort. Hearing nothing for four weeks 
he had quit counting on the mass and made other use of his 
money. Learning, however, from Brentano’s letter of 
November 8th that Beethoven had agreed to let him have 
the mass, he now finds himself in the embarrassment of not 
having the gold Louis d’ors on hand, but as Brentano had 
said nothing on the subject he would in the meantime try to 
secure the coin, unless Brentano were willing to take the 
equivalent in florins at the rate of 9.36. He asked to be 
informed of the arrival of the music so that he might 
instruct Heinrich Verhuven to receive it on paying the sum 
mentioned. 

Simrock waited four weeks before abandoning hope that 
Beethoven would send the mass; it was ten weeks and more 
before Beethoven answered Simrock’s letter. Then he sent 
his reply to Brentano enclosed in a letter dated November 
28. The letter has not been found, or at least not made 
public; but the letter to Brentano makes it plain that 
Beethoven had acceded to Simrock’s offer and agreed to 
take pistoles for Louis d’ors. He says: 

Your kindness permits me to hope that you will not 
refuse to have the enclosure sent to Simrock, inasmuch as 
in it my views are set forth concerning the whole matter. 
Nothing remains now except to take what he offers, namely 
the 100 pistoles and as much more as you, an expert in the 
business, can get for me by the rate of exchange. I am 


convinced of your kind disposition in this regard. I am very 
hard-pressed just now, but such things are to be told last of 
all to a publisher; it is, thank God, not my fault, but my 
sacrifices for others, chiefly, too, for the weak Cardinal who 
led me into this morass and does not know how to help 
himself. As soon as the translation is finished I shall trouble 
you again by sending you the mass, and I pray you give a 
little attention then to securing what you can for me from 
the Jewish publisher. 


Thus matters stand with the Mass at the end of 1820, 
and thus they seem to have remained throughout the next 
year. Simrock always was to be but never was blest with 
the score. On July 18, 1821, Beethoven promises to put the 
work into the Archduke’s hands “while here” — i. e., at 
Unterdobling; he leaves the reasons for the delay to the 
imagination of his patron: “the details might prove anything 
but pleasant to Y. I. H.” In November he thinks again of 
Simrock and on the 12th writes to Brentano: 

The mass might have been sent before this, but had to be 
carefully looked through, for the publishers in other 
countries do not get along well with my manuscript, as I 
know from experience, and a copy for the engraver must be 
examined note by note. Moreover, I could not come because 
of illness, the more since despite everything I have been 
compelled to make a considerable number of potboilers (as 
unfortunately I must call them). I think I am justified in 
making an attempt to get Simrock to reckon the Louis d’ors 
at a higher rate, inasmuch as several applications have 


been made from other quarters, concerning which I shall 
write you soon. As for the rest, do not question my honesty; 
frequently I think of nothing except that your kind advance 
may soon be repaid. 


Loan Advanced on the Mass 

It seems a fair inference from the concluding remark, 
together with the advice of his friend or friends in the 
Conversation Book of the previous summer concerning a 
collection through Brentano as soon as the mass had been 
handed over to the stage-coach, that Beethoven had got an 
advance from Brentano on the money which was awaiting 
the arrival of the work in Frankfort. The following letter to 
Brentano strengthens the inference: 

Vienna, December 20, 1821. 

Noble man! 

I am awaiting another letter respecting the mass, which I 
shall send you to give you an insight into the whole affair. 
In any event the entire honorarium will be paid to you 
whereupon you will please deduct the amount of my 
indebtedness to you, my gratitude to you will always be 
unbounded. I was so presumptuous as without asking to 
dedicate a composition of mine to your daughter Maxe, 
please accept the deed as a mark of my continual devotion 
to you and your entire family — do not misinterpret the 
dedication as prompted by interest or as a recompense — 
this would pain me greatly. There are nobler motives to 
which such things may be ascribed if reasons must be 
found. The new year is about to enter, may it fulfil all your 
wishes and daily increase your happiness as the father of a 
family in your children. I embrace you cordially and beg 
you to present my compliments to your excellent, only and 
glorious Toni. 

Yours, etc. 


I have received from here and elsewhere offers of 200 
ducats in gold for the mass. I think I can get 100 florins W. 
W. more. On this point I am waiting for a letter which I will 
send you at once, the matter might then be presented to 
Simrock, who will certainly not expect me to lose so much. 
Till then please be patient and do not think that you have 
acted magnanimously towards an unworthy man. 


Three Sonatas at a Breath 

Brentano informed Simrock of the situation; but the 
subject is now carried over into the next year and must be 
left for the nonce, while we take up the history of some 
other compositions. The last three pianoforte sonatas, O, 
110 and 111, belong to this period. Also the Bagatelles O, 
Nos. 7 to 11 inclusive. Their story is known. Friedrich 
Starcke, Chapelmaster of an Austrian regiment of infantry, 
had undertaken the publication of a pianoforte method 
which he called the “Wiener Pianoforteschule.” Part III of 
the work, which appeared early in 1821, contained these 
five Bagatelles under the title “Trifles” (Kleinigkeiten). 
Above them Starcke printed: “A contribution from the great 
composer to the publisher.” They must have been asked for 
in 1820. Somewhere about February of that year an 
unidentified hand writes in the Conversation Book: 
“Starcke wants a little music-piece by you for the second 
part of his Klavierschule, for which he has contributions 
from the leading composers besides short notices.... We 
must give him something. Notwithstanding his great 
deserts in music and literature he is extremely modest, 
industrious and humble.... He understands the art of 
compiling well. There are now weaklings everywhere even 
among the strong.” To this appeal Beethoven yielded. He 
wrote the five Bagatelles, sketches for which are found 
amongst some for the Sonata in E major (O) and the 
Benedictus of the mass. No. 6 is also sketched among 
studies for the Credo. No doubt these little pieces were 
some of the “potboilers” (Brodarbeit) referred to in the 


letter to Brentano; also some folksong arrangements; and it 
may even be, that Beethoven included also the three great 
sonatas. Schindler relates that when Beethoven heard that 
it was bruited about that he had written himself out, his 
invention was exhausted, and that he had taken up Scottish 
melodies like Haydn in his old age, he seemed amused and 
said: “Wait a while, you’ll soon learn differently.” Schindler 
then adds: “Late in the Fall (1820), returned from his 
summer sojourn in Modling, where like a bee he had been 
engaged busily in gathering ideas, he sat himself down to 
his table and wrote out the three sonatas O, 110, 111 ‘ina 
single breath,’ as he expressed it in a letter to Count 
Brunswick in order to quiet the apprehension of his friends 
touching his mental condition.” Schindler was dubious 
about the “single breath” and, indeed, there was a 
considerable lapse of time between the writing of the first 
of the three sonatas and the last two. The Sonata in E 
belongs unquestionably to the year 1820. The first theme is 
found in the Conversation Book of April, and the work was 
sketched before he began the Benedictus of the mass and 
while he was at work on this movement, the Credo, the 
Agnus Dei and the Bagatelles for Starcke. Before the end of 
the year Archduke Rudolph received the manuscript for his 
collection. It was dedicated to Maximiliane Brentano, and 
published in November, 1821, by Schlesinger in Berlin. 
Beethoven has himself left data concerning the other two 
sonatas. On the autograph of that in A-flat major, O, he 
wrote the date “December 25, 1821.” Sketches for it follow 
sketches for the Agnus Dei of the mass, which were begun 


in 1820. It was published by Schlesinger in Berlin and Paris 
in 1822. There is evidence in a memorandum to Schindler 
found among the latter’s papers, and also in a letter to 
Schlesinger of 1823, that Beethoven intended to dedicate 
both of the last two sonatas to Madame Brentano. “Ries- 
nichts” (“nothing to Ries”), says the memorandum, 
significantly. Ideas utilized in the C minor Sonata, O, are 
found amongst those for O and particularly among some for 
the Agnus Dei. The autograph bears the date January 13, 
1822, and it is plain that most of the work was done in 
1821. It was published by Schlesinger in April, 1823, after 
Beethoven had offered it to Peters of Leipsic. Corrections 
for these three sonatas occupied a great deal of time; the 
engraving of the French edition of the C minor was so 
faulty that Beethoven demanded proof copies three times; 
twice his call was granted, the third time it was refused. 
This Sonata, O, was dedicated to Archduke Rudolph. 
Beethoven had left the matter to Schlesinger, but he 
afterward made a suggestion as to his wishes, for in a letter 
to the Archduke on June 1, 1823, he writes: “Y. I. H. 
seemed to find pleasure in the Sonata in C minor, and 
therefore I feel that it would not be presumptuous if I were 
to surprise you with its dedication.” 

There are few other compositions of these two years to 
ask attention, the Canons and five Bagatelles having been 
mentioned. There is a song, “Abendlied unter dem 
gestirnten Himmel,” words by Heinrich Gobel, the original 
manuscript of which bears date March 4, 1820, and which 
was published as a supplement to the “Modenzeitung” on 


March 28, 1820, with a dedication to Dr. Braunhofer. The 
twenty-five Scotch Songs, O, were published in 1821 by 
Schlesinger. The performances of Beethoven’s works in 
Vienna in 1820 and 1821 are quickly summed up. The 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde performed the “Eroica” on 
February 20, the C minor on April 9 and the F major on 
November 19. The Overture in C, O, was played at a 
concert for the benefit of Widows and Orphans on April 16, 
1820. In the Concerts spirituels, conducted by F. X. 
Gebauer in the season 1820-21, the Symphonies in C minor, 
A major, and F major, and the Oratorio “Christus am 
Olberg,” were performed. Leopoldine Blahetka, a young 
woman of 18 who was creating something of a furore by 
her pianoforte playing at the time, played the Concerto in 
B-flat on April 3, having studied it with J. Czerny. 


Chapter III 


The Year 1822 — The Missa Solemnis — Beethoven and His Publishers — 
Brother Johann — Meetings with Rochlitz and Rossini — Overture: “The 
Consecration of the House” — A Revival of “Fidelio” — Madame Schroeder- 
Devrient — The “Bagatelles” — A Commission from America. 


It is now desirable to disregard the strict chronological 
sequence of incident and dispose, so far as is possible, of 
the history of the great Mass in D prior to the adoption of a 
new plan by which Beethoven hoped to make it a source of 
extraordinary revenue. So far as it affects Beethoven’s 
character as a man not always scrupulous in his observance 
of business obligations, the story does not need to extend 
beyond the year 1822. Careful readers of this biography 
can easily recall a number of lapses from high ideals of 
candor and justice in his treatment of his friends and of a 
nice sense of honor and honesty in his dealings with his 
publishers; but at no time have these blemishes been so 
numerous or so patent as they are in his negotiations for 
the publication of the Missa Solemnis — a circumstance 
which is thrown into a particularly strong light by the 
frequency and vehemence of his protestations of moral 
rectitude in the letters which have risen like ghosts to 
accuse him, and by the strange paradox that the period is 
one in which his artistic thoughts and imagination dwelt in 
the highest regions to which they ever soared. He was 
never louder in his protestations of business morality than 
when he was promising the mass to four or more publishers 
practically at the same time, and giving it to none of them; 


never more apparently frank than when he was making 
ignoble use of a gentleman, whom he himself described as 
one of the best friends on earth, as an intermediary 
between himself and another friend to whom he was bound 
by business ties and childhood associations which 
challenged confidence; never more obsequious (for even 
this word must now be used in describing his attitude 
towards Franz Brentano) than after he had secured a loan 
from that friend in the nature of an advance on a contract 
which he never carried out; never more apparently sincere 
than when he told one publisher (after he had promised the 
mass to another) that he should be particularly sorry if he 
were unable to give the mass into his hands; never more 
forcefully and indignantly honest in appearance than when 
he informed still another publisher that the second had 
importuned him for the mass (“bombarded” was the word), 
but that he had never even deigned to answer his letters. 
But even this is far from compassing the indictment; the 
counts are not even complete when it is added that in a 
letter he states that the publisher whom he had told it 
would have been a source of sorrow not to favor had never 
even been contemplated amongst those who might receive 
the mass; that he permitted the friend to whom he first 
promised the score to tie up some of his capital for a year 
and more so that “good Beethoven” should not have to wait 
a day for his money; that after promising the mass to the 
third publisher he sought to create the impression that it 
was not the Missa Solemnis that had been bargained for, 
but one of two masses which he had in hand. 


It is not only proper, but a duty, to give all possible 
weight to the circumstances which can be, ought to be, 
must indeed be pleaded in extenuation of his conduct; but 
the facts can not be obscured or ignored without distorting 
the picture of the man Beethoven as this biography has 
consistently striven from the beginning to present it. For 
English and American readers, moreover, the shock of 
surprise will be lessened by a recollection of Beethoven’s 
first transactions in London, which more than five years 
before had called out the advice of the English publishers 
to Neate for God’s sake not to buy anything of Beethoven! 
As for the rest it is right to remember that at this time 
many of the sources of Beethoven’s income had dried up. 
He was no longer able to offer his publishers symphonies in 
pairs, or sonatas and chamber compositions in groups. He 
produced laboriously and, in the case of compositions 
which were dear to his heart, with infinite and untiring care 
and insatiable desire for perfection. Engrossed in such 
works, he gave no thought to pecuniary reward; but, rudely 
disturbed by material demands, he sought the first means 
at hand to supply the need. Hence his resurrection of works 
composed and laid aside years before; his acceptance of 
commissions which he was never able to perform; his 
promise of speedy delivery of works scarcely begun; his 
acceptance of advances on contracts which he could not 
fulfil; his strange confidence (this we feel we are justified in 
assuming) in his ability to bring forth works of magnitude 
in time to keep his obligations even when the works which 
he had in mind had already been there for years; his ill- 


health which brought with it loss of creative vitality, of 
fecundity in ideas and facility in execution in inverse ratio 
to the growth of his artistic ideals; the obsession of his 
whole being by his idolatrous love for his nephew and the 
mental distress and monetary sacrifice which his self- 
assumed obligation entailed and which compelled him to 
become the debtor of his publishers lest he encroach upon 
the emoluments of the Vienna Congress which he had 
solemnly consecrated to his foster-son. Let all these things 
be remembered when the story of his shortcomings is told. 

And now let the story of the Mass be resumed from the 
point where it was dropped in the preceding chapter; with 
it will be found statements bearing on a few other more or 
less inconsequential compositions. 


Reprehensible Conduct towards Simrock 

On May 13, 1822, Simrock reminds Beethoven that a 
year has passed since he promised to deliver the score into 
his hands by the end of April. Since October 25, 1820, he 
(Simrock) had kept 100 Louis d’ors on deposit in Frankfort 
so that there would be no delay in the payment of the 
remuneration. On March 19, Beethoven had written that he 
had been sick abed for six weeks and was not yet entirely 
well. He had told the publisher to rest easy in his mind, 
that being the sole purpose of the letter. The publisher had 
gone to the autumn fair of 1821 and to the Easter fair of 
1822 and asked Brentano for the mass; but been told that it 
had not been received. He begs for a few words on the 
subject. It would seem as if Simrock had preserved his 
temper very well. The letter brings another evidence of his 
unchanged good will, He had resolved at an earlier period 
to publish the six symphonies which were in his catalogue 
in a new edition, but had not done so because it would not 
pay. Now, he said, he wanted to rear a monument to his 
worthy old friend and had brought out the scores in a style 
which he hoped the composer would deem worthy. What 
Beethoven said in reply to this letter is not known, his 
answer not having been given to the world; it can be 
surmised, however, from the recital given to Brentano in a 
letter from Beethoven dated May 19. He had been troubled 
by “gout in the chest” for four months, he says, and able to 
do but little work; nevertheless the Mass would be in 
Frankfort by the end of the next month, that is, by the end 
of June, 1822. There was another reason for the delay. 


Cardinal Rudolph, strongly disposed in favor of his music at 
all times, did not want the Mass published so early and had 
returned to the composer the score and parts only three 
days before. Here we have a very significant statement. 
What may be called the official copy of the Mass in D was 
formally presented to Archduke Rudolph on March 19, 
1823; here, ten months earlier, he speaks of a score and 
parts which the Archduke had returned to him three days 
before. The Mass, therefore, must have had what, for the 
time being (Beethoven never considered it finished so long 
as it was in his hands), was looked upon as a definitive 
shape at the time when Beethoven promised to send it to 
Brentano for Simrock. The Archduke returned it, as 
Beethoven says, so that the publication might not be 
hindered. How long it had been in the hands of the 
Archduke no one can tell. Now, said Beethoven to 
Brentano, the score will be copied again, carefully 
examined, which would take some time owing to his ill 
health, but it would be in Frankfort at the end of June “at 
the latest,” by which time Simrock must be ready to make 
payment. He had received better offers from Vienna and 
elsewhere, but had rejected all of them because he had 
given his word to Simrock and would abide by the 
agreement even if he lost money, trusting to make his 
losses good by other sales to Simrock who, moreover, might 
be disposed to make a contract for the Complete Edition. 
Brentano communicated with Simrock at once and received 
a letter from the publisher on May 29 expressing regret 
that sickness had been partly responsible for the delay. He 


had been expecting the Mass every day for more than a 
year, during which time the money had lain with Heinrich 
Verhuven because he did not want Beethoven to wait a 
single day for it. 

Thus on May 19, Beethoven tells Brentano that he will 
keep the faith with Simrock even at a sacrifice. On March 
1, however, he had written to Schlesinger in Berlin: 

In regard to my health, things are better. As to the Mass 
I beg of you to get everything, everything (Alles, alles, in 
Jahn’s transcript) in readiness as other publishers have 
asked for it and many approaches have been made to me, 
especially from here, but I resolved long ago that it should 
not be published here, as the matter is a very important 
one for me. For the present I ask of you only that you 
signify to me whether you accept my last offer of the Mass 
together with the two songs; as regards the payment of the 
honorarium, it may wait for more than four weeks. I must 
insist upon an early answer, chiefly because two other 
publishers who want to have it in their catalogues have 
been waiting for a definite answer from me for a 
considerable time. Farewell, and write to me at once; it 
would grieve me very much if I could not give you just this 
particular work. 


The Mass Sold to Schlesinger 

Schlesinger, as we learn from a letter dated July 2, 1822, 
had received letters from Beethoven under date of April 9, 
May 29 and June (he mistakenly says May 1). He answers 
the three at once, excusing his delay on the ground that he 
had attended the fair in Leipsic, where he fell ill, and had 
remained under the weather for several weeks after his 
return to Berlin. Meanwhile business had accumulated. He 
accepts Beethoven’s terms for the mass and the two songs: 

Everything is in order about the Mass; pray send it and 
the two songs as soon as possible and draw on me at 
fourteen days’ sight for 650 R. T. I will honor the draft at 
once and pay it. I have no opportunity to make payment to 
you through Vienna. Although several music dealers there 
are extensively in my debt I cannot count on prompt 
payment from any of them. These gentlemen have two very 
ugly traits: 1), they do not respect property rights and 2), it 
is with difficulty that they are brought to pay their 
accounts. The book dealers are much sounder. 

By a coincidence Schlesinger’s son, who had established 
himself in business in Paris, wrote to Beethoven on the 
same day and asked him if a third movement of the 
Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (O), which he was publishing, 
had not been forgotten at the copyists. He, like his father a 
little later, evidently suspected that they had not received 
as much music, measured in detached movements, as they 
had paid for; they missed a rondo finale! The incident may 
have amused, or (which is more likely) even angered 
Beethoven; but it can scarcely account for the fact that 


Beethoven resolved about this time to have nothing more to 
do with Schlesinger pére. On July 26 he writes to Peters of 
Leipsic, with whom he has now entered into negotiations 
and to whom he has offered the Mass, “In no event will 
Schlesinger ever get anything more from me; he has played 
me a Jewish trick, but aside from that he is not among 
those who might have received the Mass.” When Beethoven 
was conducting the negotiations with Schott and Sons in 
Mayence which resulted in the firm’s getting the work, he 
recurred to the Schlesingers in a letter of January 22, 1824, 
and said: “Neither is Schlesinger to be trusted, for he takes 
where he can. Both pere et fils bombarded me for the mass, 
but I did not deign to answer either of them, since after 
thinking them over I had cast them out long before.” 
Beethoven’s threats were frequently mere brutum fulmen; 
the Schlesingers, pére et fils, remained his friends to the 
end and got two of the last Quartets. 

Both Simrock and Schlesinger are now waiting for 
Beethoven to send them the Mass and the fee is waiting for 
the composer at Frankfort. Meanwhile negotiations have 
been taken up with a newcomer in the field, who, however, 
is but trying to renew an association which had begun more 
than 29 years earlier. Before entering upon this phase of 
the history of the Mass it seems well to dispose finally of 
the Simrock incident. On August 22, 1822, Simrock wrote 
to Beethoven again. Beethoven’s answer followed on 
September 13 and, as it contains more than a mere 
implication why he refused to abide by his contract (a point 
that has been a matter more or less of speculation from the 


time when the negotiations ceased till now), it is given in 
full here: 

An Appeal to Simrock’s Generosity 

Baden, September 13, 1822. 

My dear and valued Simrock: 

You will receive this letter from Baden, where I am 
taking the baths, as my illness which has lasted a year and 
a half is not yet ended. Much as I should like to write to you 
about many things I must yet be brief and only reply to 
your last of August 22nd. As regards the Mass you know 
that at an earlier date I wrote you that a larger honorarium 
had been offered me. I would not be so sordid as to haggle 
with you for a hundred or few more florins; but my poor 
health and many other unpleasant circumstances compel 
me to insist upon it. The minimum that at least four 
publishers have offered me for the mass is 1000 florins 
Convention Coin at the rate of twenty, or counting the florin 
at 3 Austrian florins C. C. Much as I shall regret if we must 
part just because of this work, I know that your generosity 
(Biederherzigkeit) will not allow me to lose money on this 
work, which is perhaps the greatest that I have composed. 
You know that I am not boastful and that I do not like to 
show the letters of others or even quote from them; if it 
were not so I might submit proofs from far and near. But I 
very much wish to have the matter about the Mass settled 
as soon as possible, for I have had to endure plots of all 
sorts on account of it. It would be agreeable if you would 
let me know as soon as possible if you will pay me this 
honorarium. If you will, you need only deposit the 


difference with Brentano, whereupon I will at once send 
you a well corrected score of the Mass which will suffice 
you for the engraving. I hope my dear Simrock, whom I 
consider the richest of all these publishers, will not permit 
his old friend to go elsewhere for the sake of a few hundred 
florins. Concerning all other matters I will write you soon; I 
shall remain here till the beginning of October. I shall 
receive all letters which you may write, safely as I did your 
last, only I beg you to write soon. Farewell, greet the family 
cordially for me; as soon as I can I will write to them 
myself. 


Cordially your old friend, 
Beethoven. 


This letter can scarcely be called ingenuous by the most 
zealous of Beethoven’s defenders. Aside from the fact that 
he had closed the contract, had received an advance on the 
sum deposited and told Brentano that he would keep his 
promise even at a sacrifice to himself, the 1000 florins 
which he now asks Simrock to pay was not the minimum 
sum which other publishers had offered but the maximum 
sum which he had asked and all of them had agreed to pay 
— which, indeed, B. Schott and Sons did pay a year and a 
half later. Under the circumstances it is scarcely to be 
wondered at if the appeal to Simrock’s generosity fell on 
stony soil; but we do not know that it did. The letter was 
evidently answered by Simrock, who, despairing of ever 
getting the Mass, may have suggested that he would accept 
other works in lieu of it, for on March 10, 1823, Beethoven 


writes again saying (as he had said to Peters in November, 
1822) that he should surely receive a mass, for he had 
written two and was only undecided which one to send. He 
asked Simrock to be patient till Easter, when he would send 
one of them to Brentano. He intended also to write a mass 
for the Emperor. As to other works, he offered the overture 
to “The Consecration of the House,” the music to “The 
Ruins of Athens,” the overture to “King Stephen,” some 
songs and “Kleinigkeiten” for the pianoforte. Only for the 
new overture did he fix a price (50 ducats), but he added: 
“You will surely receive one of these two grand masses 
which are already composed; only be patient till after 
Easter, by which time I shall have decided which to send.” 
This is the last letter between Beethoven and Simrock 
which has been found. It leaves the composer promising a 
mass instead of delivering the Mass, and that promise 
unfulfilled; — of a necessity, for the work, though described 
as “already composed,” was never written. 

In 1814 C. F Peters had purchased the Bureau de 
Musique founded in 1798 by Hoffmeister and Kühnel, 
publishers of a number of Beethoven’s compositions, 
including the First Symphony, between 1800 and 1805. On 
May 18, 1822, Peters addressed a letter to Beethoven in 
which he said that he had long wished to publish some of 
his compositions but had refrained from applying to him 
because he did not wish to offend the Viennese publishers; 
seeing now, however, that he was going outside with his 
compositions and giving them “even to the Jew 
Schlesinger,” he would no longer give heed to such 


considerations. He had spoken to Steiner on the subject at 
the last fair, who had offered no objections, had, indeed, 
said that he would be glad if he (Peters) got the works 
instead of Schlesinger, and had offered his services as 
mediary between him and Beethoven, and asked for a list of 
compositions which he wanted. Thereupon he had given 
Steiner such a list: symphonies, pianoforte quartets and 
trios, pianoforte solos “among which there might be small 
pieces,” songs, etc. — anything, in short, which Beethoven 
should send him would be welcome, for he wanted honor, 
not profit, from the association. Beethoven replied on June 
D: 

Although I met Steiner several days ago and asked him 
jocularly what he had brought for me from Leipsic, he did 
not mention your commission, even in a syllable, nor you, 
but earnestly pleaded with me to assure him that I would 
give him and him alone all my present and future works 
and this contract-wise; I declined. This trait suffices to 
show you why I often prefer foreign publishers to local; I 
love straightforwardness and uprightness and am of the 
opinion that the artist ought not to be belittled, for alas! 
glittering as is the external aspect of fame, he is not 
permitted to be Jupiter’s guest on Olympus every day; too 
often and too repulsively the vulgar many drag him down 
from the pure ethereal heights. 

He now opened his budget of wares: the largest work 
was a Mass — many had striven for it, “100 weighty Louis 
d’ors” had been offered for it, but he had demanded at least 
1,000 florins Convention Coin, for which sum he would also 


prepare the pianoforte score; variations on a waltz (“there 
are many”) for pianoforte — 30 ducats in gold; a comic air 
with orchestra on Goethe’s “Mit Madeln sich vertragen,” 
and another air of the same genre, 16 ducats each; several 
rather extended songs with pianoforte accompaniment, 
among them a little Italian cantata with recitative, 12 
ducats each; there were also recitatives to some of the 
German songs; 8 ducats each for songs; an elegy for four 
voices and string quartet accompaniment, 24 ducats; a 
chorus of Dervishes with full orchestra, 20 ducats; a march 
for orchestra written for the tragedy “Tarpeia,” with 
arrangement for pianoforte, 12 ducats; Romance for violin 
solo and orchestra, 15 ducats; Grand Trio for 2 oboi and 1 
English horn, which might be transcribed for other 
instruments, 30 ducats; four military marches with 
percussion (“Turkish music”) prices on application; 
bagatelles, or trifles for pianoforte, prices on application. 
The copy of the letter as printed contains the words here: 
“All these works are ready,” but they are wanting in the 
original draft. Beethoven now goes on with a list of 
compositions which Peters “might have soon”; a sonata for 
pianoforte solo, 40 ducats; a string quartet, 50 ducats. 
More than anything else, however, he was desirous to have 
a complete edition of his works, as he wished to look after 
the publication in his lifetime. He had received a number of 
applications, but could not, or would not, meet all the 
conditions. With some necessary help he thought such an 
edition of his works might be brought out in two years, 
possibly in one-and-a-half; a new work was to be added to 


each class, “to the Variations a new Set of variations, to the 
Sonatas a new sonata,” etc., “and for all these together I 
ask 10,000 florins Convention Coin.” He deplores the fact 
that he is no business man; he wishes that matters were 
different than they are, but he is forced to act as he does by 
competition, and begs that secrecy be observed touching 
the negotiations, to guard against trouble with other 
publishers. 

He was not kept waiting for an answer; — Peters’ reply is 
dated June 15. He regrets to hear of Steiner’s duplicity, but 
his conduct may have been harmless in intention and 
caused by his weakness. The works which he wanted and of 
which he had given a list to Steiner were a quartet for 
strings, a trio of the same kind, a concert overture for full 
orchestra, songs and some small solos for pianoforte “such 
as capriccios, divertissements,” etc. Then he takes up 
Beethoven’s detailed offer of compositions: 


The Mass Sold to Peters 

The most admirable amongst them is your Grand Mass, 
which you offer me together with the pianoforte score for 
one thousand florins C. C. and to the acceptance of which 
at the price I confess my readiness.... Between honest men 
(offenen Mannern) like us there is no need of a contract; 
but if you want one send it to me and I will return it signed. 
If not, please state to me in writing that I am to receive the 
Mass in question together with the pianoforte score for 
1000 florins in 20-florin pieces, and indicate when I am to 
receive it and that it is to be my sole property for ever. I 
want the first so that I may look upon this transaction as 
concluded, and the time I want to know so that I can 
arrange about the publication. If I were a rich man I would 
pay you very differently for this Mass, for I opine that it is 
something right excellent, especially because it was 
composed for an occasion; but for me 1000 florins for a 
Mass is a large expenditure and the entire transaction, on 
my word, is undertaken only in order to show myself to you 
and the world as a publisher who does something for art. I 
must ask another consideration, namely, that nobody learn 
how much I have paid for the Mass — at least not for some 
time; I am not a man of large means, but must worry and 
drudge; nevertheless I pay artists as well as I can and in 
general better than other publishers. 

For the present, Peters adds, he does not want to publish 
larger vocal works by Beethoven nor the Mass singly but 
along with other works, to show the Viennese publishers 
that there is a contract between him and Beethoven which 


obliges the latter to send him compositions. To that end he 
asks for some songs, a few bagatelles for pianoforte solo, 
the four military marches; he would be glad to take also the 
new string quartet, but 50 ducats is beyond his means. 
Beethoven is at liberty to tell Steiner that he had applied to 
Beethoven with his knowledge and consent. Beethoven’s 
answer (incorrectly dated July instead of June 26) says: 

Sale of the Mass to Peters Confirmed 

I write you now only that I give you the Mass together 
with the pianoforte score for the sum of 1000 florins, C. C. 
in 20-florin pieces. You will in all likelihood receive the 
score in copy by the end of July — perhaps a few days 
earlier or later. As I am always busy and have been ailing 
for five months and works must be carefully examined, if 
they go to a distance this always is a slower matter with 
me. In no event will Schlesinger ever get anything more 
from me; he has played me a Jewish trick, but aside from 
that he is not among those who might have received the 
Mass. The competition for my works is very strong at 
present for which I thank the Almighty, for I have also 
already lost much. Moreover, I am the foster-father of the 
child of my brother, who died destitute. As this boy at the 
age of 15 years shows so much aptitude for the sciences, 
his studies and support cost much money now and he must 
be provided for in the future, we being neither Indians nor 
Iroquois who, as is notorious, leave everything in the hands 
of God, and a pauper’s is a wretched lot. I keep silence 
concerning everything between us by preference and beg 
you to be silent about the present connection with me. I 


will let you know when it is time to speak, which is not at 
all necessary now.... I assure you on my honor, which I hold 
highest after God, that I never asked Steiner to receive 
orders for me. It has always been my chief principle never 
to appeal to a publisher, not out of pride but because I have 
wanted to see how extended is the province which my fame 
has reached.... As for the songs, I have already spoken. I 
think that an honorarium of 40 ducats is not too much for 
the 3 songs and 4 marches. You can write to me on the 
subject. As soon as the Mass is ready I will let you know 
and ask you to remit the honorarium to a house here and I 
will deliver the work as soon as I have received it. I will 
take care to be present at the delivery to the post and that 
the freight charge shall not be too great. I should like soon 
to be made acquainted with your plan concerning the 
complete edition which is so close to my heart. 

Peters answers this letter on July 3. He is willing to pay 
40 ducats for the songs and marches and to remit part of 
the honorarium in advance. Beethoven’s complaint about 
his financial affairs distresses him and he would like to help 
him. “It is wrong that a man like you is obliged to think 
about money matters. The great ones of the earth should 
long ago have placed you in a position free from care, so 
that you would no longer have to live on art but only for 
art.” Before this letter was received Beethoven had written 
a second and supplementary reply to the letter of June 13; 
it is dated July 6. He had reread his letter and discovered 
that Peters wanted some of the bagatelles and a quartet for 
strings. For the former, “among which are some of 


considerable length — they might be published separately 
under the title ‘Kleinigkeiten’ (Trifles) No. 1, 2, etc.” — he 
asked 8 ducats each. The quartet was not fully completed, 
work on it having been interrupted. Here it was difficult to 
lower the prices, as such works were the most highly paid 
for — he might almost say, to the shame of the general 
taste, which in art frequently falls below that of private 
taste. “I have written you everything concerning the Mass, 
and that is settled.” On July 12, Peters writes that he does 
not know how long the bagatelles are and so can not tell 
whether they are to be printed separately or together; but 
he asks that a number be sent to him together with word as 
to how many of such small pieces Beethoven has on hand, 
as he might take them all. As for songs he would prefer to 
have some in the style of “Adelaide” or “Schloss 
Markenstein.” The honorarium for the compositions which 
were to be sent now would amount to 200 or 300 florins in 
pieces of 20, but as he could not determine the exact 
amount he asked Beethoven to collect the amount from 
Meiss (Meisl) Brothers, bankers, on exhibition of receipt 
and bill of shipment. It was all the same to him whether he 
collected the money now or later; it was waiting and at 
Beethoven’s disposal. In this manner, so convenient for 
Beethoven, he would make all his payments for 
manuscripts purchased. On August 3 Beethoven writes: 

I have not made up my mind as to the selection of songs 
and Kleinigkeiten, but everything will be delivered by 
August 13. I await your advices in the matter and will make 
no use of your bill of exchange. As soon as I know that the 


honorarium for the Mass and the other works is here all 
these things can be delivered by the 15th. 

Peters was prompt in his remittance of the money which 
was to be subject to Beethoven’s order; Beethoven, though 
less prompt in getting it, was yet ahead of his delivery of 
the manuscripts for which the money was to pay. Singularly 
enough, the incident which provides for us knowledge of 
the time when the money was received by Peters’s agent 
served as evidence in Beethoven’s excuse for drawing the 
money without keeping his part of the agreement. On July 
25, about a fortnight after the date of Peters’s letter of 
advice, Piringer, associate conductor of the Concerts 
spirituels, who was on terms of intimacy with Beethoven, 
wrote him as follows: 

Domine Generalissimo! 

Victoria in Dobling — fresh troops are advancing! The 
wholesalers, Meisl Bros, here in the Rauhensteingasse, 
their own house, 2nd storey, have received advices from 
Hrn. Peters in Leipsic to pay several hundred florins to 
Herrn Ludwig van Beethoven. I hasten on Degen’s pinions 
to convey this report to Illustrissimo at once. To-day is the 
first sad day in the Viennese calendar, because yesterday 
was the last day of the Italian opera. 

This letter Beethoven sent to Peters from Baden on 
September 13 in evidence of his presumption that Piringer, 
who was a daily caller at the Steiner establishment, had 
gossipped about the relations between him and Peters. He 
was sorry that Peters had sent the money so early, but 
fearing talk he had collected the money. He would send all 


the little things soon. He had been pressed by the Cardinal, 
who had come to Baden on the 15th and on whom he had to 
attend several times a week; and work had been forced 
upon him by the opening of the Josephstadt Theatre; also 
he wanted to write new trios to some of the marches and 
revise other works, but illness and too much other 
employment had prevented. “You see from this at least that 
I am not an author for the sake of money.... You will recall 
that I begged you to keep everything away from Steiner. 
Why? That I will reveal to you in time. I hope that God will 
protect me against the wiles of this wicked man Steiner.” 
On November 22, Beethoven writes again: he had been 
expecting reproaches for his negligence but though he had 
delivered nothing he had received the honorarium. It 
looked wrong (“offensive” is his word), but he was sure that 
all would be set right could they but be together a few 
minutes. All the music intended for Peters had been laid 
aside except the songs, the selection of which had not yet 
been made; as a reward for waiting, Peters should receive 
one more than the stipulated number. He could deliver 
more than the four bagatelles agreed on, as he had nine or 
ten extra ones on hand. 

“A Mass” not “the Mass” for Peters 

Now there enters a new element into the story of the 
Mass; let Beethoven introduce it in his own words: “This is 
the state of affairs with regard to the Mass: I completed 
one long ago, but another is not yet finished. There will 
always be gossip about me, and you must have been misled 
about it. I do not know which of the two you will receive.” 


The gossip against which Beethoven warned Peters, it is 
safe to assume, related to the compositions which the latter 
had purchased but not received; in great likelihood rumors 
about the Mass had reached Leipsic. Peters was in 
communication with Steiner and others; and that he knew 
that the mass had been planned for the installation of 
Archduke Rudolph as Archbishop of Olmutz he had 
indicated when he expressed the belief that it was 
something “right excellent” because it had been composed 
for an occasion. The mass which Beethoven had agreed to 
deliver by the end of July could therefore have been none 
other than the Mass in D. It is deserving of mention, 
however, that there is evidence that Beethoven was 
thinking of more than one mass at the time — in fact, that 
he had thoughts of three. In a sketchbook of the period is 
found a memorandum: “The Kyrie in the second mass with 
wind-instruments and organ only”; and in another place 
there are six measures of a theme for a Dona nobis with the 
superscription “Mass in C-sharp minor.” To this Dona there 
is still another reference or two of a later date; but that is 
all. It is likely that the second mass was intended for the 
Emperor, as we Shall see later; Beethoven himself says that 
he had thoughts of a third. 

Peters is getting importunate, and on December 20 
Beethoven writes to him that nothing intended for him is 
entirely ready; there had been delays in copying and 
sending, but he had no time to explain. The songs and 
marches would be sent “next week” and there would be six 
bagatelles instead of four, and he asks that payment be 


made for the extra two on receipt. He had so many 
applications for his works that he could not attend to them 
all: “Were it not that my income brings in nothing I should 
compose only grand symphonies, church music or at the 
outside quartets in addition.” Of smaller works Peters 
might have variations for two oboes and English horn on a 
theme from “Don Giovanni” — Da ci la mano wrote 
Beethoven, meaning La ci darem la mano — and a 
Gratulatory Minuet; he would like Peters’ opinion about the 
complete edition. In a letter with the double date February 
15 and 18, 1823, Peters is informed that three songs, six 
bagatelles, one march and a tattoo had been sent on the 
preceding Saturday — the tattoo in place of one of the 
promised marches: 

You will pardon the delay I believe, if you could see into 
my heart you would not accuse me of intentional 
wrongdoing. To-day I give the lacking two tattoos and the 
fourth grand march to the post. I thought it best to send 
three tattoos and a march instead of four marches, 
although the former can be used as marches. Regimental 
chapelmasters can best judge how to use such things and 
moreover pianoforte arrangements of them might be made. 
My conduct as an artist you may judge from the songs; one 
has an accompaniment for two clarinets, one horn, violas 
and violoncellos and can be sung to these instruments 
alone or with the pianoforte without them. The second song 
is with accompaniment for two clarinets, two horns and two 
bassoons, and can also be sung to them alone or with 
pianoforte accompaniment alone. Both songs have choruses 


and the third is a quite extended arietta with pianoforte 
alone. I hope you are now reassured. I should be sorry if 
these delays were attributed to my fault or desire. I shall 
soon write to you about the Mass, as the decision which 
you are to have will presently be made. 

“Some time” before March 10, 1823, Beethoven repaid 
the loan of 300 florins to Brentano, sending the money 
through Geimuller. In his letter of thanks on that date he 
encloses a letter to Simrock, unsealed evidently, and says to 
his friend, “You see from it the state of things concerning 
the Mass.” What that state was as it presented itself to the 
mind of Beethoven we have as yet no means of knowing; 
but we know that Peters was still kept in a state of 
expectation, for on March 20, 1823, Beethoven writes: 

As regards the Mass I will also send you a document 
which I beg you to sign, for in any event the time is 
approaching when you will receive one or the other. 
Besides yourself there are two other men who also desire 
each a mass. I am resolved to write at least three — the 
first is entirely finished, the second not yet, the third not 
even begun; but in view of them I must have an 
understanding so that I may be secured in any case. You 
may have the Mass whenever you pay 1000 C. C. 


Three Purchasers Fail to Get the Mass 

So far as Peters is concerned the matter must be 
dropped for a space; he published none of the works sent to 
him, did not receive the Mass, and, refusing to take a 
quartet in return for the 360 florins which Beethoven 


collected in advance, placing the blame on him, got the 
money back from Beethoven some time after November, 
1825. Peters did not get the Mass; nor did Simrock; nor did 
Schlesinger; nor did Probst, another Leipsic publisher with 
whom Beethoven carried on negotiations for it and the 
Ninth Symphony, as will appear later; nor did Artaria, 
Beethoven’s old publisher who, in all likelihood, was one of 
the “two other men” of whom Beethoven wrote in the letter 
last quoted. On August 23, 1822, Artaria received a letter 
which, as it seems to stand alone so far as the Mass is 
concerned, may well be printed in full: 

Being just now overwhelmed with work, I can only say 
briefly that I have always returned your favors whenever 
possible. As regards the Mass I have been offered 1000 
florins, C. C. for it. The state of my affairs do not permit me 
to take a smaller honorarium from you. All that I can do is 
to give you the preference. Rest assured that I do not take 
a heller more from you than has been offered me by others. 
I could prove this to you in writing. You may think this over 
but I beg of you to send me an answer by to-morrow noon 
as to-morrow is postday and my decision is expected in 
other places. 

I will make a proposition to you concerning the 150 
florins C. C. which I owe you, but the sum must not be 
deducted now, as I am in urgent need of the 1000 florins. In 
addition I beg of you to keep everything secret about the 
Mass. 

It must long ago have been observed by the studious 
reader of these pages that a great deal of illuminative 


material in the life-story of Beethoven is found in the 
correspondence between the composer and his publishers; 
but these letters in the later years of his life, and especially 
in the period with which we are now concerned, were but 
sorry guides to the state of forwardness in which 
compositions found themselves at any stated time. 
Frequently they offer for publication works which, so far as 
they had been fixed on paper at all, existed only in the form 
of detached sketches; also some which, so far as we know, 
existed only in the plans or purposes of the composer of 
which the letters themselves are the only surviving records. 
It seems also to be a fair deduction from them that 
Beethoven’s attitude towards his publishers with reference 
to them depended to a considerable extent on his 
temporary financial condition, and sometimes they are an 
index of that consecration to high artistic ideals of which he 
remains an unapproached exemplar The Mass in D is 
almost always ready for delivery when he is in financial 
extremities; but when he has helped himself with loans or 
the collection of advances, or the sale of old manuscripts or 
potboilers, his insatiable desire to revise, amend and 
improve his great work takes possession of him, and the 
vast amount of rewriting and recopying thus entailed 
pushes its ultimate completion into the future and 
precipitates another period of distress. He borrowed money 
from Brentano on the strength of the deposit which 
Simrock had made in Frankfort; collected the honorarium 
which Peters had advanced on the purchase of long 
undelivered songs, bagatelles and marches; postponed the 


evil day of liquidation with Steiner; finally borrowed money 
from his brother Johann, and to secure the debt practically 
hypothecated to him all the manuscripts which lay finished 
and unfinished in his desk by placing their sale in his 
hands, subject to his instructions and advice. This 
circumstance brings Johann van Beethoven back 
significantly into this history and invites an inquiry into his 
character and his conduct with reference to his famous 
brother. That, contemptible as his character may have 
been, he has yet been maligned and his conduct towards 
Beethoven falsified by Schindler and the romance writers 
who have accepted Schindler’s misrepresentations and 
embellished them with the products of their own 
unscrupulous imaginations, is scarcely open to doubt. 
Something of the earlier history of Johann van Beethoven 
has been told in the chapters of this biography which deal 
with the incidents of the years 1808 and 1812. The brother, 
whose association with a woman obnoxious to him because 
of her frivolousness and moral laxity Beethoven sought to 
prevent by police methods and thereby only precipitated a 
marriage, had grown rich enough in the interim to buy 
some farm property near Gneixendorf and to make his 
winter residence in Vienna. There we find him in the spring 
of 1822 living in the house of his brother-in-law, a baker 
named Obermayer, at the intersection of Koth- and 
Pfarrgassen. Thenceforward for a number of years, because 
of his relationship to his famous brother, his idiosyncrasies, 
habits and public behavior (and to a smaller number, the 
conduct of his wife), he became a conspicuous and rather 


comical figure in Vienna. Gerhard von Breuning described 
him thus: 

His hair was blackish-brown; hat well brushed; clothing 
clean but suggesting that of a man who wishes to be 
elegantly clad on Sundays; somewhat old-fashioned and 
uncouth, an effect which was caused by his bone-structure, 
which was angular and unlovely. His waist was rather 
small; no sign of embonpoint; shoulders broad; if my 
memory serves me rightly, his shoulders were a trifle 
uneven, or it may have been his angular figure which made 
him look unsymmetrical; his clothing generally consisted of 
a blue frockcoat with brass buttons, white necktie, light 
trousers (I think corn color), loose linen-thread gloves, the 
fingers too long so that they folded at the ends or stuck out 
loosely. His hands were broad and bony. He was not exactly 
tall of stature, but much taller than Ludwig. His nose was 
large and rather long, the position of his eyes, crooked, the 
effect being as if he squinted a little with one eye. The 
mouth was crooked, one corner drawn upwards giving him 
the expression of a mocking smile. In his garb he affected 
to be a well-to-do elegant, but the role did not suit his 
angular, bony figure. He did not in the least resemble his 
brother Ludwig. 


Character of Johann van Beethoven 

Breuning also says in his book “Aus dem 
Schwarzspanierhause,” that he was sometimes seen driving 
in the Prater with two or four horses in an old-fashioned 
phaeton, either handling the reins himself or lolling 
carelessly in the seat with two gallooned servants on the 
box. Beethoven’s friends used to ridicule his brother to his 
face. In a Conversation Book of 1822-23 Count Moritz 
Lichnowsky writes: “Everybody thinks him a fool; we call 
him only the Chevalier — all the world says of him that his 
only merit is that he bears your name.” No doubt there was 
something, even a good deal, of the parvenu in Johann’s 
character. He had neither the intellectual nor moral poise 
to fit him for the place which he thought he was entitled to 
fill by virtue of his wealth and his relationship to one of the 
most famous men of his age. Nor could he command 
respect from a social point of view. How far from above 
reproach his wife was, Beethoven showed by his 
unjustifiable conduct when he sought to have her ejected 
from Linz in order to separate her from his brother. That 
conduct Ludwig’s letters, soon to be quoted, show had been 
condoned by him, but a memorandum found among 
Schindler’s papers discloses that her conduct in Vienna was 
such that Beethoven again thought of invoking the police. 

A Defense of the Older Brother 

That Johann van Beethoven was fond of money is 
indicated in his remarks in the Conversation Books, when 
his advice to his brother is always dictated by financial 
considerations and, no doubt, by the thoughts of profits in 


which he hoped to share. But what would you? For what 
other purposes had Beethoven asked him in to his councils? 
Surely not to get his views on the artistic value of his work. 
He defers in his letters to his brother’s superior business 
sagacity — that is all. It does not anywhere appear that 
Johann ever attempted to overreach him or lead him to 
financial injury. No doubt Beethoven in his fits of anger said 
many things about him which put him in a bad light before 
his friends; but did he not do the same thing in their own 
cases? Did Schindler escape calumny? The better evidence 
is that offered by the letters which show that Beethoven 
had confidence in his brother’s honesty and judgment, 
invited his help, and was solicitous lest he suffer loss from 
his efforts. If Johann lacked appreciation of his brother’s 
real significance in art, he was proud of the world’s 
appreciation of him, and if he could not have high regard 
for that high moral attitude in the matter which had 
brought condemnation on his sister-in-law and wife, he at 
least showed magnanimity in not trying to do his brother 
injury and being always ready to help him when he could. It 
is very likely that he was not at all musical and that his 
affectation of appreciation of his brother’s works made him 
a fair subject for ridicule. But surely there was little moral 
obliquity in that. In a conversation in 1824 the nephew 
relates that his uncle had been present at a chamber 
concert. Beethoven wants to know what he was doing 
there, and the nephew replies: “He wants to acquire taste; 
he is continually crying bravo.” So also Holz relates, in 
1826, that Johann had certainly heard the Quartet in E-flat 


major ten times, yet when it was played in that year he said 
he was hearing it for the first time. 

Beethoven needed Johann’s help; he had a good opinion 
of his business ability, and it is possible that he had learned 
something of tolerance from the trials and tribulations 
which his quarrels with his other sister-in-law had brought 
him. It is certain that after a separation of nine years from 
his brother he was not merely desirous but eager for a 
perfect reconciliation and a closer union. Johann offers his 
help, but it is Beethoven who expresses the wish that the 
two may live together, it is Beethoven who asks his brother 
to come to him and help him negotiate the sale of his 
compositions. Johann no doubt conducted some 
negotiations without his brother’s knowledge, but not 
without authority; and so far as the Mass is concerned it is 
put into the brother’s hands only after Johann has lent 
Beethoven 200 florins and the Mass has been promised not 
only to Peters but to Simrock before him. No doubt Johann 
exceeded his authority; at least, something had come to the 
ears of Count Moritz Lichnowsky, probably from Beethoven 
himself, which made him say in the conversation already 
cited, “You ought to forbid him doing business or carrying 
on correspondence without your signature. Perhaps he has 
already closed a contract in your name”; but would it not 
have been better for Beethoven’s present reputation for 
business honesty — if we must distinguish between the 
ethics of the counting-house and those of the rest of the 
world — if he had closed and kept the contracts which he 
had made when he called his brother to help him with his 


correspondence? Schindler accuses Johann of having 
persuaded Beethoven to take unfit lodgings; but Beethoven 
expressly exonerates him from blame. He reproaches 
Johann for not having provided his brother with money to 
pay his debts or offering his security for them; but Johann 
lent him 200 florins before he went to Baden and probably 
did not see why he should burden his own business 
enterprises in order to enable Beethoven to keep the bank 
shares intact for the nephew. He was willing to be helpful, 
however, and repeatedly offered his brother a house on his 
estate, and in 1824 tried to persuade him to take one rent 
free; but Beethoven’s antipathy to his sister-in-law would 
not let him accept. 

Exactly when Beethoven went to Oberdobling in the 
summer of 1822 is not known, but he was there in July, and 
an endorsement on the Simrock letter of May 13 would 
seem to indicate that he was there in that month. His 
lodgings were in No. 135 Alleegasse. In the spring or early 
summer he writes to Johann begging him, instead of driving 
in the Prater, to come to him with his wife and step- 
daughter. His whole desire is for the good which would 
inevitably follow a union. He had made inquiries about 
lodgings and found that it would not be necessary to pay 
much more than at Oberdobling, and that, without sacrifice 
of any pleasure, much money might be saved for both. He 
says: 

I have nothing against your wife; I only wish that she 
might realize how much you might benefit from being with 


me and that all the miserable trifles of this life ought to 
cause no disturbances. 

Peace, peace be with us. God grant that the most natural 
tie between brothers be not unnaturally broken. At the best 
my life may not be of long duration. I say again that I have 
nothing against your wife, although her behavior towards 
me has struck me as strange several times of late; besides, 
I have been ailing for three and a half months and 
extremely sensitive and irritable. But away with everything 
which does not promote the object, which is, that I and my 
good Karl lead a regular life which is so necessary to me. 

Beethoven Asks Johann’s Help 

Here there is no mention of business matters and hence 
it may be assumed that the letter dates from an early 
period in the reunion of the brothers. But business 
considerations prompt a letter of July 26 in which he tells 
Johann that his physician had ordered him to go to Baden 
to take thirty baths and that he would make the journey on 
August 6 or 7. Meanwhile he would like to have his brother 
come to him and give him his help and then accompany him 
to Baden and remain there a week. He was engaged, he 
said, upon corrections of the Mass for which Peters was to 
give him 1000 florins. Peters had also agreed to take some 
smaller works and had sent 300 florins, but he had not yet 
accepted the money. Breitkopf and Hartel had also sent the 
Saxon Chargé d’Affaires to him to talk about new works 
and inguiries had come from Paris and Diabelli in Vienna. 
Publishers were now struggling for his works: “What an 
unfortunate fortunate am I!!! — this Berliner has also 


turned up — if my health would return I might yet feather 
my nest (auf einen grunen Zweig kommen).” 

The Archduke-Cardinal is here. I go to him twice a week. 
Though there is nothing to be expected from him in the way 
of magnanimity or money, I am on such a good and 
confidential footing with him that it would be extremely 
painful not to show him some agreeable attention; 
moreover, I do not think that his apparent niggardliness is 
his fault. 

In the same letter he says he might have had the 1000 
florins from Peters in advance but did not want to take 
them. He did not want to “expose” himself, and he 
therefore asked his brother for a loan, so that his trip to 
Baden might not be delayed. There was no risk involved, as 
he would return the 200 florins in September with thanks. 
“AS a merchant you are a good counsellor,” are some of his 
words. The Steiners are also crowding him into a corner 
and trying to force him into a written agreement to let 
them have all his compositions; but he had declared that he 
would not enter into such an arrangement until his account 
had been settled, and to that end he had proposed to them 
that they take two pieces which he had written for Hungary 
and which might be looked upon as two little operas. They 
had before then taken four of the numbers. The debt to the 
Steiners amounted to 3000 florins, but they had in the 
“most abominable manner” charged interest, to which he 
would not consent. Part of the debt had been Karl’s 
mother’s which he had assumed because he wanted to 
show himself as kindly disposed as possible, so that Karl’s 


interests would not be endangered. Again he urges him to 
come to Baden and to put pantry and cellar in the best of 
condition against September, for presumably he and his 
little son would set up headquarters with him and had 
formed the noble resolve to eat him out of house and home. 

In this letter was enclosed a memorandum of the deposit 
of 300 florins (from Peters) to his credit at Maisl’s; and 
another of no date, but evidently written at about the same 
time, stated that the money was at Maisl’s but in case of 
need he would rather make a loan than draw it, “for the 
Mass will be ready on the 15th of next month.” He went to 
Baden on September 1, but before then wrote again to 
Johann expressing a wish to see him so that the affair with 
Steiner might be settled, it being necessary to have the 
music to “The Ruins of Athens” in print by the end of 
October, when the theatre for which it had been prepared 
would be opened. A week after his arrival in Baden, on 
September 8, he writes that he had been disturbed at the 
delay, partly because of his brother’s ill health, partly 
because he had had no report on the commission 
undertaken with Steiner. Simrock had written again about 
the Mass, but had mentioned the old price; if he were 
written to, however, he thought he would increase it. Two 
singers had called on him that day and asked to kiss his 
hands, “but as they were very pretty I suggested that they 
kiss my lips.” Another letter obviously written about the 
same time but a little later tells of his temporary 
apprehension lest his brother had fallen out with Steiner. 
He also suspected that his brother might be angered at his 


not having mentioned the loan. In this dilemma, fearful for 
the Mass, he had written to Simrock that he would let him 
have it for 1000 florins. “But as you write that you want the 
Mass I am agreed, but I do not want you to lose anything by 
it.” Matters are not yet straightened out at Steiner’s, as 
appears from a letter which he encloses. Meanwhile the 
Josephstadt Theatre has given him work to do which will be 
quite burdensome, in view of his cure, Staudenheimer 
having advised him to take baths of one and a half hour’s 
duration. However, he already had written a chorus with 
dances and solo songs; if his health allows, he will also 
write a new overture. On October 6, he addresses his 
brother in a jocular mood: “Best of little Brothers! Owner of 
all the lands in the Danube near Krems! Director of the 
entire Austrian Pharmacy!” The letter contains a 
proposition for Steiner concerning the Josephstadt Theatre 
music. Steiner has two numbers already and has advertised 
one of them; there are eight numbers left, including an 
overture. These Steiner can have at the following rates: the 
overture 30 (perhaps he could get 40 ducats); four songs 
with instrumental accompaniment, 20 ducats each; two 
wholly instrumental numbers, 10 ducats each: — total, 140 
ducats. If “King Stephen” is wanted there are twelve 
numbers of which four are to be reckoned at 20 ducats 
each, the others at 10 ducats and one at 5 ducats — summa 
summarum 155 ducats. “Concerning the new overture, you 
may say to them that the old one could not remain, because 
in Hungary the piece was given as a postlude, while here 
the theatre was opened with it.... Ponder the matter of the 


Mass well, because I must answer Simrock; unless you lose 
nothing, I beg of you not to undertake it.” 

The story of the music composed and adapted for the 
Josephstadt Theatre will be told in the chronological 
narrative of incidents belonging to the year; as for the Mass 
let it be noted that after Johann had expressed a desire to 
take it in hand we hear nothing more of the 
correspondence with Peters for a long time. The autograph 
score was ready; Beethoven had it copied, but continued 
making alterations in it; not until the next year was it 
delivered into the hands of the Archduke and new efforts 
made towards its publication. 

At the beginning of 1822, Beethoven still lived at No. 244 
Hauptstrasse, Landstrasse, Vienna. The first significant 
happening to him in the new year was his election as 
honorary member of the Musik-Verein of Steiermark in 
Gratz, whose diploma, couched in the extravagantly 
sentimental verbiage of the day and country, bore date 
January 1. He noted the conclusion of the C minor Sonata 
(O) on the autograph manuscript on January 11. Bernhard 
Romberg, the violoncello virtuoso, was in Vienna in the 
beginning of the year, giving concerts with his daughter 
Bernhardine and a son of 11 years, who was also a budding 
virtuoso on his father’s instrument. On February 12, 
Beethoven writes to his old friend that if he was not present 
at the concert, it would be because he had been attacked 
with an earache, the pain of which would be aggravated 
even by the concert-giver’s tones. He concluded the letter 
with the wish in addition “to the fullest tribute of applause, 


also the metallic recognition which high art seldom 
receives in these days.” If Hanslick is correct in his history 
of concert life in Vienna, Beethoven’s wish was fulfilled: 
Romberg’s earnings during the Vienna season amounted to 
10,000 florins. 


Advices from London through Neate 

When Beethoven went to Oberdobling he moved into the 
house Alleegasse 135, but for the time being kept his 
lodgings in town. In Oberdobling he began a treatment 
consisting of taking powders and drinking the waters. He 
worked on the Mass, the Ninth Symphony, and on smaller 
compositions from which he expected quicker returns. He 
was expected to visit Archduke Rudolph twice a week, but 
the attendance was irregular. Applications for his works 
came to him from other cities and Breitkopf and Hartel sent 
the Chargé d’Affaires of the Saxon Legation to him with a 
letter regretting that the business connection which 
formerly existed had been discontinued and expressing a 
desire to renew it with an opera. The messenger was 
Greisinger, Haydn’s first biographer, who had made 
Beethoven’s acquaintance as a young man. He was musical, 
and Beethoven applied to him for advice the next year, 
when he sent an invitation to the Saxon Court for a 
subscription to the Mass in D. On September 2, Beethoven 
received a letter from Charles Neate, which was plainly an 
answer to an appeal which had been sent by Beethoven, 
concerning the publication in London of three quartets. 
Letters from Ries refer to the same quartets, which as yet 
existed only in Beethoven’s intentions. Neate says that he 
had found it difficult to obtain subscriptions for the works. 
He thought, however, that he might still be able to raise 
£100, but could not get any money before the arrival of the 
works in London. There was also apprehension that the 
compositions would be copied in Vienna. Beethoven had 


referred to a quartet and possibly some successors in his 
correspondence with Peters, so that it is more than likely 
that a determination to return to the quartet field had been 
formed by Beethoven before the practical and material 
incentive came to him in the last month of the year from 
Prince Galitzin — the incentive to which we owe three of 
the last five Quartets. 

There must now be recorded some of the facts connected 
with the visit to Beethoven of a distinguished musical 
litterateur from Leipsic — Friedrich Rochlitz. Rochlitz 
arrived in Vienna on May 24 and remained there till August 
2. He wrote two letters about his experiences in the 
Austrian capital, one under date of June 28, the other of 
July 9. The latter contained his account of his meetings 
with Beethoven and is reprinted in Vol. IV of his “Für 
Freunde der Tonkunst.” He had never seen Beethoven in 
the flesh and was eager for a meeting. A friend to whom he 
went (it is very obvious that it was Haslinger) told him that 
Beethoven was in the country and had grown so shy of 
human society that a visit to him might prove unavailing; 
but it was Beethoven’s custom to come to Vienna every 
week and he was then as a rule affable and approachable. 
He advised Rochlitz to wait, and he did so until the 
following Saturday. The meeting was a pleasant one and 
enabled Rochlitz to study Beethoven’s appearance and 
manner; but the interview was suddenly terminated by 
Beethoven in the midst of the visitor’s confession of his own 
admiration and the enthusiasm which Beethoven’s 
symphonies created in Leipsic. From the beginning 


Beethoven had listened, smiled and nodded, but after he 
had curtly excused himself on the score of an engagement 
and departed abruptly, Rochlitz learned that his auditor had 
not heard or understood a word of all that he had said. A 
fortnight later Rochlitz met Franz Schubert in the street, 
who told him that if he wanted to see Beethoven in an 
unconstrained and jovial mood he should go along with him 
to an eating-house where the great man dined. He went 
and found Beethoven sitting with a party of friends whom 
the chronicler did not know. Though he got a nod of 
recognition for his greeting he did not join the party but 
took a seat near enough to observe Beethoven and hear 
what he said, for he spoke in a loud voice. It was not a 
conversation so much as a monologue to which he listened. 
Beethoven talked almost incessantly; his companions 
laughed, smiled and nodded approval. 

He philosophised and politicised in his manner. He spoke 
of England and the English, whom he surrounded with 
incomparable glory — which sounded strange at times. 
Then he told many anecdotes of the French and the two 
occupations of Vienna. He was not amiably disposed 
towards them. He talked freely, without the least restraint, 
seasoning everything with highly original and naive 
Opinions and comical conceits. 


Conversation with Friedrich Rochlitz 

After finishing his meal Beethoven approached Rochlitz 
and beckoned him into a little anteroom, where 
conversation was carried on with the help of a tablet which 
Beethoven produced. He began with praise of Leipsic and 
its music, especially the performances in church, concert- 
room and theatre; outside of these things he knows nothing 
of Leipsic, through which he passed as a youth on his way 
to Vienna. (No doubt it was the Berlin trip to which 
Beethoven referred, of which Rochlitz appears to be 
ignorant.) Praise of Leipsic was followed by violent 
condemnation of Vienna and its music. 

Of my works you hear nothing. Now — in summer. 

No; it’s the same in winter. What is there for them to 
hear? “Fidelio”? they can’t perform it and do not want to 
hear it. The symphonies? For these they have no time. The 
concertos? Everybody grinds out his own productions. The 
solos? They’re out of fashion long ago — and fashion is 
everything. At the best, Schuppanzigh occasionally digs up 
a quartet, etc. 

Rochlitz is here probably helping out his memory by 
drawing a bit on his fancy; Schuppanzigh was at this time 
still in Russia, having started on a tour through Germany, 
Poland and Russia in 1815, from which he did not return till 
1823. Rochlitz is interesting, but it is well to revise his 
utterances by occasional appeals to known facts. He goes 
on: Beethoven asked him if he lived in Weimar and Rochlitz 
shook his head. “Then you do not know the great Goethe?” 
Rochlitz nodded violently in affirmation that he did know 


the great Goethe. “I do, too; I got acquainted with him in 
Carlsbad — God knows how long ago!” (But it was not in 
Carlsbad that Beethoven met Goethe; it was in Teplitz and 
ten years “ago.”) Beethoven continued: “I was not so deaf 
then as I am now, but hard of hearing. How patient the 
great man was with me!... How happy he made me then! I 
would have gone to my death for him; yes, ten times! It was 
while I was in the ardor of this enthusiasm that I thought 
out my music to his ‘Egmont’ — and it is a success, isn’t 
it?” A success, surely; but Beethoven is not likely to have 
forgotten that the music to “Egmont” was two years old 
when he met Goethe. Rochlitz, it is to be feared, is 
indulging his imagination again; but he is probably correct 
on the whole. Let Beethoven proceed with his monologue: 

Since that summer I read Goethe every day, when I read 
at all. He has killed Klopstock for me. You are surprised? 
Now you smile? Aha! You smile that I should have read 
Klopstock! I gave myself up to him many years, — when I 
took my walks and at other times. Ah well! I didn’t 
understand him always. He is so restless; and he always 
begins too far away, from on high down; always Maestoso, 
D-flat major! Isn’t it so? But he’s great, nevertheless, and 
uplifts the soul. When I did not understand I divined pretty 
nearly. But why should he always want to die? That will 
come soon enough. Well; at least he always sounds well, 
etc. But Goethe: — he lives and wants us all to live with 
him. That’s the reason he can be composed. Nobody else 
can be so easily composed as he. 


Rochlitz had sought Beethoven with a commission from 
Hartel: — that he compose music for Goethe’s “Faust” like 
that written for “Egmont.” The psychological moment for 
broaching the subject was arrived and Rochlitz made the 
communication on the tablet. 

He read. “Ha!” he cried, and threw his hands high in the 
air. “That would be a piece of work! Something might come 
out of that!” He continued for a while in this manner, 
elaborating his ideas at once and with bowed head staring 
at the ceiling. “But,” he continued, after a while, “I have 
been occupied for a considerable time with three other big 
works; much of them is already hatched out — i. e., in my 
head. I must rid myself of them first; two large symphonies 
differing from each other, and an oratorio. They will take a 
long time; for, you see, for some time I can’t bring myself to 
write easily. I sit and think, and think. The ideas are there, 
but they will not go down on the paper. I dread the 
beginning of great works; once begun, it’s all right.” 

Most of this is in harmony with what we know from other 
sources. We have seen how laboriously Beethoven 
developed the works of large dimensions in this period; we 
know that he had thought of “Faust” as a subject for 
composition as early as 1808 and that it pursued him in his 
last years. But Hartel’s proposition sent through Greisinger 
in the same year was for an opera, and it seems likely that 
the “Faust” idea was independent of it and possibly an 
original conceit of Rochlitz’s. Be that as it may, Rochlitz did 
make one proposition in which his interest was personal. 
After his return to Leipsic he wrote a letter to Haslinger on 


September 10, 1822, in which he expressed the wish that 
Beethoven would give a musical setting to his poem “Der 
erste Ton,” and, if Schindler is correct, he suggested to 
Beethoven himself that he write music for his “Preis der 
Tonkunst.” Nothing came of the suggestions, though it 
would appear that Rochlitz had discussed both poems with 
Beethoven. There was a third meeting at which the two, in 
company with another friend of Beethoven’s (Rochlitz says 
it was Gebauer), made a promenade through a valley which 
lasted from ten o’clock in the forenoon till six o’clock in the 
evening. Beethoven enlivened the walk with conversation 
full of tirades against existing conditions, humorous 
anecdotes and drolleries. “In all seriousness, he seems 
amiable, or, if this word startle you, I say: The gloomy, 
unlicked bear is so winning and confiding, growls and 
shakes his hairy coat so harmlessly and curiously, that it is 
delightful, and one could not help liking him even if he 
were but a bear and had done nothing but what a bear can 
do.” 

Beethoven’s Opinion of Rossini 

The meeting between Rochlitz and Beethoven took place 
in Baden; but as we have seen, the latter did not begin his 
sojourn there until September 1, and Rochlitz’s letter is 
dated July 9; so it would appear that Beethoven had come 
from Oberdobling on a visit to Baden; Schindler says 
nothing to the contrary. Earlier in 1822 Beethoven received 
a visit from a man who lies considerably nearer the 
sympathies of the generation for which this book is written 
than Rochlitz. This man was Rossini. His operas had been 


on the current list in Vienna for several years, and with the 
coming of the composer in person, in the spring of 1822, 
the enthusiasm for him and his music had grown into a 
fanatical adoration. Beethoven had seen the score of “Il 
Barbiere” and heard it sung by the best Italian singers of 
the period. Moreover, he had a high admiration for the 
Italian art of song and a very poor opinion of German 
singers. In Barbaja’s troupe were Lablache, Rubini, 
Donzelli and Ambroggio, and the Demoiselles Sontag, 
Ungher, Lalande and Dardanelli. Rossini was on his 
wedding trip, having but recently married Colbran, and his 
elegant manners and brilliant conversation had made him 
the lion of aristocratic drawing-rooms in the Austrian 
capital. “Zelmira” had been written especially for the 
Vienna season, though it had been tried at the Teatro San 
Carlo in Naples in the preceding December. It had its first 
performance at the Karnthnerthor Theatre on April 13. 
Several of Beethoven’s utterances concerning the musician, 
who no doubt did much to divert the taste of the masses 
away from the German master’s compositions, have been 
preserved. Seyfried recorded that in answer to the 
question. “What is Rossini?” Beethoven replied, “A good 
scene-painter,” and Seyfried also makes note of this 
utterance: “The Bohemians are born musicians; the Italians 
ought to take them as models. What have they to show for 
their famous conservatories? Behold their idol — Rossini! If 
Dame Fortune had not given him a pretty talent and pretty 
melodies by the bushel, what he learned at school would 
have brought him nothing but potatoes for his big belly!” 


Schindler says that after reading the score of “Il Barbiere” 
Beethoven said: “Rossini would have been a great 
composer if his teacher had frequently applied some blows 
ad posteriora.” To Freudenberg at Baden in 1824 he 
remarked: “Rossini is a talented and a melodious composer; 
his music suits the frivolous and sensuous spirit of the 
times, and his productivity is so great that he needs only as 
many weeks as the Germans need years to write an opera.” 

The Rossini craze was no doubt largely responsible for 
some of Beethoven’s outbreaks concerning the taste of the 
Viennese, but on the whole he does not seem seriously to 
have been disturbed by it. Schindler cites him as remarking 
on the change in the popular attitude: “Well, they can not 
rob me of my place in musical history.” As for the Italian 
singers he thought so much of them that he told Caroline 
Ungher that he would write an Italian opera for Barbaja’s 
company. 

As for Rossini, he had heard some of Beethoven’s 
quartets played by Mayseder and his associates, and had 
enjoyed them enthusiastically. It was therefore natural 
enough that he should want to visit the composer. Schindler 
says that he went twice with Artaria to call upon him, after 
Artaria had each time asked permission, but that on both 
occasions Beethoven had asked to be excused from 
receiving him — a circumstance which had given rise to 
considerable comment in Vienna. The story is not true, but 
that it was current in Vienna four years afterward appears 
from an entry in a Conversation Book of August 1826 
where somebody asks: “It is true, isn’t it, that Rossini 


wanted to visit you and you refused to see him?” There is 
no written answer. We repeat: the story is not true, though 
both Nohl and Wasielewski accepted it without demur. 
Twice, at least, Rossini publicly denied it. In 1867 Dr. 
Eduard Hanslick visited him with two friends in Paris. 
Concerning the interview, Hanslick wrote: 

Suddenly, as if he intentionally wanted to call attention to 
something loftier, he asked if the Mozart monument at 
Vienna was finished? And Beethoven’s? We three Austrians 
looked rather embarrassed. “I remember Beethoven well,” 
continued Rossini after a pause, “although it is nearly halfa 
century ago. On my visit to Vienna I hastened to look him 


” 


up. 

“And he did not receive you, as Schindler and other 
biographers assure us.” 

“On the contrary,” said Rossini, correcting me: “I had 
Carpani, the Italian poet with whom I had already called 
upon Salieri, introduce me, and he received me at once and 
very politely. True, the visit did not last very long, for 
conversation with Beethoven was nothing less than painful. 
His hearing was particularly bad on that day and in spite of 
my loudest shoutings he could not understand me; his little 
practice in Italian may have made conversation more 
difficult.” 

This confirms what Rossini told Ferdinand Hiller in 1856: 

During my sojourn in Vienna I had myself introduced to 
him by old Calpani [sic]; but between his deafness and my 
ignorance of German, conversation was impossible. But I 
am glad that I saw him, at least. 


Alleged Meeting of Beethoven and Schubert 

Quite as inaccurate is a statement of Schindler’s 
touching a meeting between Schubert and Beethoven in 
this year. Schindler’s story is to the effect that Schubert, 
accompanied by Diabelli, went to Beethoven and handed 
him the variations for pianoforte, four hands, which he had 
dedicated to him; but that Schubert was so overwhelmed at 
the majestic appearance of Beethoven that his courage 
oozed away and he was scarcely able to write the answers 
to the questions which were put to him. At length, when 
Beethoven pointed out a trifling error in harmony, 
remarking that it was “not a mortal sin,” Schubert lost 
control of himself completely, regained his composure only 
after he had left the house, and never again had courage 
enough to appear in Beethoven’s presence. As opposed to 
this, Heinrich von Kreissle, Schubert’s biographer, adduces 
the testimony of Joseph Huttenbrenner, a close friend of 
Schubert’s, who had it from the song composer himself that 
he had gone to Beethoven’s house with the variations, but 
the great man was not at home and the variations were left 
with the servant. He had neither seen Beethoven nor 
spoken with him, but learned with delight afterwards that 
Beethoven had been pleased with the variations and often 
played them with his nephew Karl. Now, had Schindler 
been an eyewitness of the scene which he describes, he 
would have mentioned the fact; but he was not yet living 
with Beethoven. 


While in Baden, Beethoven began the work which was to 
call him back into public notice. This was the music for the 
opening of the Josephstadt Theatre, which the director of 
the theatre, Carl Friedrich Hensler, director also of the 
combined theatres of Pressburg and Baden, asked of him 
immediately after his arrival at the watering-place. Hensler 
(1761-1825) was a popular dramatist as well as manager 
and an old acquaintance of Beethoven’s, by whom he was 
greatly respected. He had bought the privilege of the 
Josephstadt Theatre in Vienna. Carl Meisl, who was a 
Commissioner of the Royal Imperial Navy, had written two 
festival pieces for the opening, which had been set down 
for October 3, 1822, the name-day of the Emperor. The first 
piece was a paraphrase of Kotzebue’s “Ruins of Athens,” 
written for the opening of the theatre in Pesth in 1812, for 
which Beethoven had composed the music. Meisl took 
Kotzebue’s text and made such alterations in it as were 
necessary to change “The Ruins of Athens” into “The 
Consecration of the House.” Nottebohm’s reprint in 
“Zweite Beethoveniana” ( et seg.) enables a comparison to 
be made with the piece as it left the hands of Meisl and the 
original. The new words did not always fit the music and 
caused Beethoven considerable concern. A choral dance: 


Wo sich die Pulse jugendlich jagen, Schwebet im Tanze 
das Leben dahin, etc. 

was introduced and to this Beethoven had to write new 
music, which he did in September. He also revised, altered 
and extended the march with chorus. Beethoven wrote a 


new overture also, that known as “Consecration of the 
House,” putting aside the overture to “The Ruins of Athens” 
because that play had served as a second piece, or 
epilogue, at Pesth. Schindler says he began work on this 
occasional music in July, after the last touches had been 
given to the Mass; but progress was not as rapid as was 
desirable because of the extreme hot weather. He also says 
it was in Baden and that he was there with him. The letters 
to Johann show, however, that Beethoven did not go to 
Baden till September 1, having before that been in 
Oberdobling. But he wrote the new pieces in Baden. On a 
revised copy of the chorus “Wo sich die Pulse” Beethoven 
wrote: “Written towards the end of September, 1823, 
performed on October 3 at the Josephstadt Theatre.” The 
1823 should be 1822, of course, but singularly enough the 
same blunder was made on a copy of the overture and 
another composition, the “Gratulatory Minuet,” which was 
written about the same time. The explanation is probably 
that offered by Nottebohm, viz.: that Beethoven dated the 
copies when he sent them to the Archduke. Beethoven’s 
remark in a letter to Johann that he had finished the chorus 
with dances and would write the overture if his health 
allowed, also fixes the date of the composition of the 
overture in September. This Schindler, though in error 
about the work done in July, confirms in this anecdote 
about the origin of the overture: 

Meanwhile September was come. It was therefore time 
to go to work on the new overture, for the master had long 
ago seen that that to “The Ruins of Athens” was for obvious 


reasons unsuitable. One day, while I was walking with him 
and his nephew in the lovely Helenenthal near Baden, 
Beethoven told us to go on in advance and join him at an 
appointed place. It was not long before he overtook us, 
remarking that he had written down two motives for an 
overture. At the same time he expressed himself also as to 
the manner in which he purposed treating them — one in 
the free style and one in the strict, and, indeed, in 
Handel’s. As well as his voice permitted he sang the two 
motives and then asked us which we liked the better. This 
shows the roseate mood into which for the moment he was 
thrown by the discovery of two gems for which, perhaps, he 
had been hunting a long time. The nephew decided in favor 
of both, while I expressed a desire to see the fugal theme 
worked out for the purpose mentioned. It is not to be 
understood that Beethoven wrote the overture “Zur Weihe 
des Hauses” as he did because I wanted it so, but because 
he had long cherished the plan to write an overture in the 
strict, expressly in the Handelian, style. 

The overture was written. “The newly organized 
orchestra of the Josephstadt Theatre did not receive it till 
the afternoon before the opening, and with innumerable 
mistakes in every part. The rehearsal which took place in 
the presence of an almost filled parterre, scarcely sufficed 
for the correction of the worst of the copyist’s errors.” The 
overture and chorus written for “The Consecration of the 
House” are “occasionals” and were conceived and wrought 
out in a remarkably short time for that period in 
Beethoven’s activities. The first was offered for publication 


to Steiner and, with other pieces, to Diabelli. The 
negotiations failed and the overture finally appeared from 
the press of Schott in 1825, with a dedication to Prince 
Galitzin. 


Opening of the Josephstadt Theatre 

The performance of “The Consecration of the House” 
took place as projected, on October 3, the eve of the 
Emperor’s name-day. All of the 400 reserved seats and 14 
boxes had been sold several weeks before. Beethoven had 
reserved the direction for himself and sat at the pianoforte, 
the greater part of the orchestra within view, his left ear 
turned towards the stage. He was still able to hear a little 
with that ear, as we know from the fact related by 
Schindler, that he was fond of listening to Cherubini’s 
overture to “Medea” played by a musical clock which stood 
in a restaurant adjoining the Josephstadt Theatre. 
Chapelmaster Franz Gläser stood at his right, and 
Schindler, who had recently abandoned the law, led the first 
violins. At the dress rehearsal Fanny Heckermann sang 
timidly and dragged perceptibly in the duet. Beethoven 
observed this and called the singer to him, pointed out the 
places in which he wanted more animation, spoke some 
words of encouragement and advised her to follow the 
tenor, who was an experienced singer. He then had the 
number repeated and on its conclusion remarked: “Well 
done, this time, Fraulein Heckermann!” The tenor was 
Michael Greiner, with whom Beethoven was acquainted, 
from Baden, and Fraulein Kaiser sang the part of Pallas. 
The rehearsal and the performance demonstrated plainly, 
Schindler says, that under no circumstances was 
Beethoven able longer to conduct large bodies of 
performers. The representation, despite the enthusiasm of 
the performers, stimulated by Beethoven’s encouraging 


speeches, was not a success. Beethoven would take none of 
the fault to himself, however, though his anxiety led him to 
hold back the music despite the exertions of his two 
leaders, whom he admonished against too much 
precipitancy, of which Schindler protests they were not 
guilty. There were demonstrations of enthusiasm at the 
close and Beethoven was led before the curtain by Director 
Hensler. The work was repeated on October 4, 5 and 6. 
Beethoven’s friendly feeling for Hensler gave rise to a new 
orchestral composition a few weeks later. The members of 
the company paid a tribute to their director on his name- 
day, November 3. After a performance of Meisl’s drama 
“1722, 1822, 1922,” the audience having departed, the 
director was called to the festively decorated and 
illuminated stage, and surrounded by his company in gala 
dress. A poetical address was read to him by the stage- 
manager. After he had gone back to his lodgings, the 
orchestra and chorus serenaded him, the programme 
consisting of an overture to “The Prodigal Son” by 
Chapelmaster Drechsel, a concerto for flute by 
Chapelmaster Glaser, and what Bauerle’s “Theaterzeitung” 
called “a glorious new symphony” composed for the 
occasion by Beethoven, the whole ending with the march 
and chorus from Mozart’s “Titus.” The “new symphony” 
was the “Gratulatory Minuet” of which mention has been 
made. Nothing is said in the accounts about Beethoven’s 
presence at the serenade, and as “Fidelio” was performed 
that night at the Karnthnerthor Theatre, his absence might 
easily be explained. On the next day Hensler gave a dinner 


in the property-room of the theatre at 3 p.m. Beethoven, 
Glaser, Bauerle, Gleich, Meisl, Hopp and others were 
present. Beethoven had a seat directly under the musical 
clock. Glaser told Reubl (Reichl?) who provided the 
entertainment to set the clock to the overture to “Fidelio” 
and then wrote to Beethoven to listen, as he would soon 
hear it. Beethoven listened and then said: “It plays it better 
than the orchestra in the Karnthnerthor.” 

The “Gratulatory Minuet” was offered to Peters in the 
letter of December 20. Beethoven was evidently eager to 
realize quickly on a work which had cost him but little labor 
— the product of a period in which his fancy seemed to 
have regained its old-time fecundity and he his old-time 
delight in work. He offered it elsewhere and gave a copy 
(the one that he misdated) to Archduke Rudolph for his 
collection. Artaria published it in 1835 under the title 
“Allegretto (Gratulations-Menuet)” with a dedication to Carl 
Holz. The title on the autograph reads: “Tempo di Minuetto 
quasi Allegretto.” “Allegro non troppo” was originally 
written but was scratched out and “Gratulations-Menuet” 
written in its place. 

Unable to Conduct “Fidelio” 

Beethoven’s absence from the complimentary function to 
Hensler in the theatre may be explained by the revival of 
“Fidelio” which took place on the same night, November 3, 
after an absence from the stage of three years (not eight, 
as Schindler says), though we do not know that he was 
present. It was a benefit performance for Wilhelmine 
Schroder, then 17 years old, afterwards the famous 


dramatic singer Madame Schroder-Devrient. Haitzinger 
sang Florestan, Zeltner Rocco, Forti Pizarro. Rauscher 
Jaquino, Nestroy the Minister, Fraulein Demmer Marcelline 
and Fraulein Schroder Leonore. Schindler tells a pathetic 
tale concerning the dress rehearsal. Together with his 
friends, mindful of the happenings in the Hall of the 
University in 1819 and in the Josephstadt Theatre only a 
short time before, Schindler advised Beethoven not to 
attempt to conduct the performance. He hesitated for a few 
days, then announced his intention to direct with the help 
of Umlauf. Schindler escorted him to the rehearsal. The 
overture went well, the orchestra being well trained in it, 
but at the first duet it became painfully manifest that 
Beethoven heard nothing of what was going on on the 
stage. He slackened his beat and the orchestra obeyed; the 
singers urged the movement onward. Umlauf stopped the 
performance at the rappings on the jailor’s lodge-gate but 
gave no reason to Beethoven. At the same place on the 
repetition there was the same confusion. Let Schindler 
continue the narrative, the correctness of which there 
seems to be no reason to question: 

The impossibility of going ahead with the author of the 
work was evident. But how, in what manner inform him of 
the fact? Neither Duport, the director, nor Umlauf was 
willing to speak the saddening words: “It will not do; go 
away, you unhappy man!” Beethoven, already uneasy in his 
seat, turned now to the right now to the left, scrutinizing 
the faces to learn the cause of the interruption. Everywhere 
silence. I had approached near him in the orchestra. He 


banded me his note-book with an indication that I write 
what the trouble was. Hastily I wrote in effect: “Please do 
not go on; more at home.” With a bound he was in the 
parterre and said merely: “Out, quick!” Without stopping 
he ran towards his lodgings, Pfarrgasse, Vorstadt 
Leimgrube. Inside he threw himself on the sofa, covered his 
face with his hands and remained in this attitude till we sat 
down to eat. During the meal not a word came from his 
lips; he was a picture of profound melancholy and 
depression. When I tried to go away after the meal he 
begged me not to leave him until it was time to go to the 
theatre. At parting he asked me to go with him next day to 
his physician, Dr. Smetana, who had gained some repute as 
an aurist. 

Some details of the representation may be learned from 
the account in the “Theaterzeitung” of November 9. The 
day was the name-day of the Empress; the square about the 
Opera-house was illuminated; the national hymn, “Gott 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” was sung; the overture received 
such applause that it had to be repeated; the great duet 
and the canon quartet also, and the soprano and tenor were 
recalled at the end of the opera. Was Beethoven present? 
The question cannot be answered. Alfred von Wolzogen in 
his biography of Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient quotes from 
Claire von Glumer, who had access to the singer’s notes, in 
his account of the affair. The incident of the rehearsal is 
told with a variation which strengthens Schindler’s 
narrative. At the performance, Claire von Glumer says, 
Beethoven sat behind the chapelmaster in the orchestra so 


deeply wrapped in his cloak that only his gleaming eyes 
were visible. The youthful prima donna was unspeakably 
alarmed, but scarcely had she uttered her first words than 
she felt her whole body infused with marvellous power. 
Beethoven — the public — everything vanished from view. 
She forgot that she had studied the rdle — she was 
transformed into Leonore — she lived, she suffered the 
part, scene after scene. Beethoven, the story proceeds, 
though he had heard not a word but had observed the soul 
of her singing in her transfigured face, had recognized his 
Leonore in her. 

After the performance he went to her; his usually 
threatening eyes smiled upon her, he patted her cheeks, 
thanked her for her Fidelio and promised to compose a new 
opera for her — a promise which, unfortunately was never 
fulfilled. Wilhelmine never met the master again, but of all 
the evidences of homage paid to the famous woman in later 
years her most precious recollection were the words of 
appreciation which Beethoven spoke to her. 

The tale is amiable, and plausible enough; standing alone 
there would seem to be no ground for doubting its 
correctness. But there are circumstances which give our 
credence pause. Schindler, who was Beethoven’s constant 
companion in those days, who presents the story of the 
rehearsal so convincingly, and who waited until it was time 
to go to the theatre, says not a word about Beethoven’s 
presence at the representation. Would he, after suffering 
such a heartbreaking humiliation at the rehearsal, have 
gone to the theatre and taken a conspicuous place in the 


orchestra? It does not seem likely. Moreover, in a letter 
published in the “Neue Berliner Musikzeitung” of July 30, 
1851, Schindler, discussing an impersonation of Fidelio by 
Frau Koster-Schlegel in Frankfort, says: “It may be 
remarked in passing that Beethoven never saw Schroder- 
Devrient as Fidelio, but was dissatisfied with her 
conception of the character as he had learned to know it 
from the public prints and oral communications. His ideal 
was not an operatic heroine, etc.” This would seem to be 
conclusive, were there not evidence that Schindler’s 
memory had played him false again. “Fidelio” was repeated 
on November 4, and also on November 26 and December 
17, 1822, and March 3 and 18, 1823, and Bauerle’s 
“Theaterzeitung” distinctly states that “Beethoven attended 
the second performance, sitting in a box in the first tier.” 
Moreover, Louis Schlosser, who was at this performance, 
adds confirmation by telling how he saw Beethoven leaving 
the theatre in the company of Schindler and von Breuning. 
Beethoven may not have been able to form an opinion of a 
performance which he could not hear, but the testimony of 
Schindler that he never saw Schroder-Devrient in the role 
of Fidelio is greatly weakened by this proved fact. But 
would he have made such a statement if Beethoven had 
been present at the first performance and paid so 
spectacular a tribute to the singer? It is easier to imagine 
that Schindler’s memory was treacherous concerning a 
later performance. At best, the evidence is inconclusive, 
because contradictory. In March, 1823, Chapelmaster 
Reuling remarks in a Conversation Book: “I saw you in the 


theatre at the first performance of ‘Fidelio’.” Did he mean 
the first performance in November, 1822, or the first of the 
two performances in the month in which he was writing — 
March, 1823? Schroder-Devrient in her prime is reputed to 
have been the greatest of all Fidelios; but she did not reach 
her full artistic stature until after Beethoven’s death. 


Treatment for Deafness Resumed 

Following Schindler’s narrative we learn that 
Beethoven’s woeful experience at the rehearsal led to a 
resolution on his part to make another effort to be healed of 
his deafness. He went to Dr. Smetana, who prescribed 
medicaments to be taken inwardly, thereby indicating, as 
Schindler asserts, that he had no expectation of effecting a 
cure, but wanted only to occupy Beethoven’s mind, 
knowing what to expect from so impatient, wilful and 
absent-minded a patient; for Beethoven was as unready to 
follow a physician’s advice as a musician’s, and was more 
likely to injure himself with overdoses of drugs than to 
invite the benefit which the practitioner hoped for by 
obedience to the prescription. The usual thing happened; 
not only with Dr. Smetana’s treatment, but also with that of 
the priest, Pater Weiss, whom he had consulted some 18 
years before and to whom he now returned. For a while he 
thought that the oil which the priest dropped into his ears 
was beneficial, and Pater Weiss himself expressed the belief 
that the left ear, at least, might permanently be helped; but 
Beethoven grew skeptical, as he always did unless he 
experienced immediate relief, his work monopolized his 
attention, and despite the priest’s solicitations he 
abandoned the treatment and yielded himself to his fate. 
Thenceforward no one heard him lament because of his 
deafness. 

The compositions which were in Beethoven’s hands at 
the close of the year were those which had occupied him in 
the earlier months. The Mass, several times completed but 


never complete so long as it was within reach, received 
what must now be looked upon as its finishing touches; 
progress was made on the Ninth Symphony and thought 
given to a quartet, perhaps several quartets. The Bagatelles 
for Pianoforte grouped under O, some of which had been 
published a year before (Nos. 7-11), were finished; Nos. 1 
to 6 were ready for the publisher by the end of 1822 — the 
autograph manuscript bearing the inscription 
“Kleinigkeiten, 1822 Novemb.” Nottebohm thinks that Nos. 
2 to 5 were conceived between 1800 and 1804; a sketch for 
No. 5 (C minor, Risoluto) is found among sketches made in 
1802 for the Sonata in C minor O; Lenz says sketches for 
No. 3 (in D, a l'Allemande) are among sketches for the last 
movement of the “Eroica” Symphony; No. 6 (G major) is 
sketched on a sheet containing experimental studies for a 
passage in the Credo of the Mass; sketches for Nos. 2 and 4 
are among suggestions of a melody for Goethe’s “Erlkonig,” 
indicating an early period which cannot be determined. Of 
Nos. 7-11, enough has been said in a previous chapter. The 
piece published as No. 12 and added to the set by Diabelli 
after Beethoven’s death was originally a song with 
pianoforte accompaniment and had its origin in 1800 at the 
latest. Whether or not Beethoven made the pianoforte piece 
out of the projected song, on which point nothing of 
significance can be said, it is certain that it does not belong 
to the set, which consists of 11 numbers only in the old 
editions and in the manuscripts of the Rudolphinian 
Collection. 


Beethoven offered a number of Bagatelles to Peters — at 
first four, then a larger number; he sent six to the publisher 
on February 15, 1823. Peters returned them — Beethoven 
receiving them on March 19 — with the remark that they 
were not worth the price asked for them and that 
Beethoven ought to consider it beneath his dignity to waste 
his time on such trifles; anybody could write them. 
Schindler says that Peters’s action aggrieved Beethoven, 
which is easily believed; but Schindler confounded the 
Bagatelles O with the set, O, works of distinctly a higher 
order which were not composed at the time. On February 
25, 1823, Beethoven sent 11 Bagatelles to Ries in London 
with instructions to sell them as best he could. Naturally, O 
is meant. On May 7, 1823, six were offered to Lissner in St. 
Petersburg. Schlesinger published the set in Paris at the 
end of 1823, as O, and Sauer and Leidesdorf issued them 
almost simultaneously in Vienna with the same opus 
number. The number 119 appears to have been assigned to 
the set after an agreement had been reached with Steiner 
concerning the works now numbered 112 to 118. The last 
known song by Beethoven, “Der Kuss,” was finished at this 
time, though written down practically as we know it in 
1798. Sketches involving the few changes made are found 
among some for the overture “The Consecration of the 
House” and the Ninth Symphony. The autograph is dated 
“December, 1822.” It was sent to Peters, who did not print 
it; in 1825 it was sent to the Schotts, numbered 128, and 
they published it. 

Galitzin and an Oratorio for Boston 


In the last weeks of the year a connection was 
established which was destined to be of great influence in 
Beethoven’s final creative activities. Prince Nicolas Boris 
Galitzin, born in 1795, who as a young man had taken part 
in the Napoleonic wars, was an influential factor in the 
musical life of St. Petersburg. He played the violoncello, 
and his wife (née Princess Saltykow) was an admirable 
pianist. Prince Galitzin was an ardent admirer of 
Beethoven’s music and had arranged some of the works 
written for the pianoforte for strings. Whether or not he 
had made the personal acquaintance of Beethoven has not 
been established, but wanting to have as his private 
property some composition by the master whom he 
revered, he addressed a letter to Beethoven on November 
9, 1822, saying that as a passionate amateur of music and 
an admirer of the master’s talent he asked him to compose 
for him one, two or three string quartets, for which he 
would be pleased to pay any sum demanded and that he 
would accept the dedication of the works with gratitude. 
Beethoven’s answer, dated January 25, 1823, has not been 
found but it is known that he accepted the commission and 
fixed the honorarium at 50 ducats each. This is the 
prologue to the story of the last Quartets. 

In Charles C. Perkins’s “History of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of Boston,” Vol. I, , the author writes: “The most 
interesting matter connected with the history of the society 
in the year 1823 ... is the fact that Beethoven was 
commissioned to write an oratorio for it.” The date is 
obviously wrong; it should be 1822, for in a letter dated 


December 20, 1822, as will appear in the next chapter of 
this work, Beethoven tells Ries that he has received 
requests from all parts of Europe “and even from North 
America.” The historian of the Boston Society adds: 

That the commission was given is certain, but as it is not 
mentioned in the records, Mr. A. W. Thayer is probably 
right in thinking that it was given unofficially by 
Richardson and two or three other members. In October 
1854 Mr. Thayer wrote a letter to Mr. J. S. Dwight, the well- 
known editor of the “Musical Journal,” to say that he had 
questioned Schindler, Beethoven’s biographer, on the 
subject and had learned from him that in 1823 a Boston 
banker, whose name was unknown to him, having occasion 
to write to Geymuller, a Viennese banker, had sent an order 
to the great musician to compose an oratorio for somebody 
or some society in Boston and it was forwarded to its 
destination.... Wishing to know the truth about the matter I 
wrote to Mr. Thayer, then, as now, U. S. Consul at Trieste, 
for information, and in reply learned that in one of 
Beethoven’s note books he had found this passage: “Buhler 
writes: “The oratorio for Boston?’ (Beethoven) ‘I cannot 
write what I should like best to write, but that which the 
pressing need of money obliges me to write. This is not 
saying that I write only for money. When this period is past 
I hope to write what for me and for art is above all — 
Faust.’” 

The passages cited are from a Conversation Book used in 
the early days of April, 1823. In the fall of that year, on 
November 5, the “Morgenblatt für Gebildete Leser” closed 


an article on Beethoven with the words: “A symphony, 
quartets, a Biblical oratorio, sent to him in English by the 
consul of the United States, observe the United States, and 
possibly one of Grillparzer’s poems, may be expected.” 


Chapter IV 


The Solemn Mass in D— A Royal Subscription — More Negotiations with 
England — Opera Projects — Grillparzer’s “Melusine” — The Diabelli Variations 
— Summer Visitors — An Englishman’s Account — Weber and Julius Benedict — 

Ries and the Ninth Symphony — Franz Liszt and Beethoven’s Kiss — The Year 
1823. 


When the year 1823 opens, the Mass in D is supposedly 
finished and negotiations for its publication have been 
carried on in a manner the contemplation of which must 
affect even the casual reader grievously. The work had 
been originally intended for the functions attending the 
installation of Archduke Rudolph as Archbishop of Olmutz 
— not merely as a personal tribute to the imperial, 
archepiscopal pupil, but for actual performance at the 
ceremony of inthronization — a fact which ought to be 
borne in mind during its study, for it throws light upon 
Beethoven’s attitude towards the Catholic Church (at least 
so far as that church’s rubrics are concerned) as well as 
towards religion in general and art as its handmaiden and 
mistress. Archduke Rudolph had been chosen Cardinal on 
April 24, 1819, and Archbishop on June 4 of the same year; 
he was installed as head of the see of Olmutz on March 20, 
1820; but the fact of his selection for the dignities was 
known in Vienna amongst his friends as early as the middle 
of 1818. When the story of the year 1823 opens, therefore, 
Beethoven’s plan is nearly five years old and Archduke 
Rudolph has been archbishop nearly a year. We first hear of 
the Mass this year in a letter dated February 27, when 


Beethoven apologizes to his august pupil for not having 
waited upon him. He had delayed his visit, he said, because 
he wanted to send him a copy of the Mass; but this had 
been held back by corrections and other circumstances. 
Accompanying the letter were the copies of the overture to 
“The Consecration of the House” and the “Gratulatory 
Minuet.” Finally, on March 19, 1823, on the very eve of the 
first anniversary of the installation, Beethoven placed a 
manuscript copy of the Mass in the Archduke’s hands. In 
the catalogue of the Rudolphinian Collection, now 
preserved by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, 
it is entered thus: “Missa Solemnis. Partitur. MS. This 
beautifully written MS. was delivered by the composer 
himself on March 19, 1823.” 

The plan to write the Mass for the installation 
ceremonies seems to have been original with Beethoven; it 
was not suggested by the Archduke or any of his friends, so 
far as has ever been learned. He began work upon it at 
once, for Schindler says he saw the beginning of the score 
in the fall of 1818. Nottebohm’s study of all the sketches 
which have been discovered (save a number now preserved 
in the Beethoven House in Bonn which do not add 
materially to our knowledge) led him to conclusions which 
may be summed up as follows: The movements were taken 
up in the order in which the various portions of the text 
appear in the Roman missal, but work was prosecuted on 
several movements simultaneously. The Kyrie was begun at 
the earliest in the middle of 1818, i. e., shortly after the fact 
of the Archduke’s appointment became known; the Gloria 


was completely sketched by the end of 1819, the Credo in 
1820; the entire Mass was complete in sketch-form in the 
beginning of 1822. While sketching the Mass Beethoven 
composed the Pianoforte Sonatas, O, 110 and 111, the 
Variations, O, No. 8, and several other small pieces, 
including the canons “O, Tobias,” “Gehabt euch wohl,” 
“Tugend ist kein leerer Name,” and “Gedenkt heute an 
Baden.” But with the elaboration of the sketches the Mass 
was not really finished, for subsequently Beethoven 
undertook many changes. The Allegro molto which enters 
in the Credo at the words et ascendit is shorter in the 
autograph than in the printed edition. At the entrance of 
the words et iterum and cujus regni the autograph is in 
each case two measures shorter than in the printed score. 
In the autograph, and also in the copy which Beethoven 
gave to the Archduke, the trombones do not enter till the 
words judicare vivos et mortuos. There are no trombones in 
the Gloria. The trombone passage which now appears just 
before the entrance of the chorus on judicare was formerly 
set for the horns. After the words et mortuos the trombones 
are silent till the end of the Credo in the autograph; they 
enter again in the beginning of the Sanctus, but are silent 
at the next Allegro. They occur in the Benedictus, but are 
wanting in the Agnus Dei. From the nature of these 
supplementary alterations it is to be concluded that 
considerable time must have elapsed before they could all 
be made and the Mass be given the shape in which we 
know it. Holding to the date on which the copy was 
delivered to the Archduke (March 19, 1823), the earliest 


date at which the Mass can have received its definitive 
shape must be set down as the middle of 1823. Beethoven, 
therefore, devoted about five years to its composition. He 
made so many changes in the tympani part of the Agnus 
Dei that he wore a hole in the very thick paper, his aim 
being, apparently, by means of a vague rhythm to suggest 
the distance of the disturbers of the peace. That he was 
sincere in his purpose to provide a mass for the installation 
ceremonies is to be found, outside of Schindler’s statement, 
in a letter to the Archduke written in 1819, in which he 
says: 

The day on which a high mass of my composition is 
performed at the ceremony for Y. I. H. will be to me the 
most beautiful in my life and God will enlighten me so that 
my poor powers may contribute to the glory of this solemn 
day. 


Beethoven and Religion 

Something was said, in the conclusion of the chapter of 
this biography devoted to a review of the incidents of the 
years 1807 to 1809, concerning the views Beethoven 
entertained on the subject of religion and dogmatic and 
sectarian Christianity. His attitude towards the Roman 
Catholic Church becomes an almost necessary subject of 
contemplation in a study of the Solemn Mass in D; but it is 
one into which the personal equation of the student must 
perforce largely enter. The obedient churchman of a Roman 
Catholic country will attach both less and more importance, 
than one brought up in a Protestant land, to the fact that he 
admonished his nephew when a lad to say his prayers and 
said them with him (as the boy testified in the guardianship 
proceedings), that he himself at least once led him to the 
door of the confessional, that he consented to the 
summoning of a priest when in extremis and that he 
seemed to derive comfort and edification from the sacred 
function. It is not necessary, however, to go very deeply into 
a critical study of the Mass in order to say that while the 
composition shows respect for traditions in some portions 
and while it is possible to become eloquent without going 
beyond the demonstration contained in the music itself, in 
describing the overwhelming puissance of his proclamation 
of the fatherhood of God and belief in Him as the Creator of 
all things visible and invisible, the most obvious fact which 
confronts the analytical student is that Beethoven 
approached the missal text chiefly with the imagination and 
the emotions of an artist, and that its poetical, not to say 


dramatic elements were those which he was most eager to 
delineate. One proof of this is found in what may be called 
the technical history of the Mass, and is therefore pertinent 
here. It was scarcely necessary for Beethoven to do so, but 
he has nevertheless given us an explanation of his singular 
treatment of the prayer for peace. Among the sketches for 
the movement is found the remark: “dona nobis pacem 
darstellend den innern und aussern Frieden” (“delineating 
internal and external peace”), and in agreement with this 
he superscribes the first Allegro vivace in the autograph 
with the same words. In the later copy this phrase is 
changed to “Prayer for internal and external peace,” thus 
showing an appreciation of the fact that the words alone 
contain the allusion to peace which in its external aspect is 
disturbed by the sounds of war suggested by the 
instruments. The petition for peace is emphasized by the 
threatening tones of military instruments accompanying 
the agonizing appeal for mercy sent up by the voices. The 
device is purely dramatic and it was not an entirely novel 
conceit of Beethoven’s. When the French invaded Styria in 
1796, Haydn wrote a mass “In tempore belli” in which a 
soft drum-roll entered immediately after the words “Agnus 
Dei” and was gradually reinforced by trumpets and other 
wind-instruments “as if the enemy were heard approaching 
in the distance.” 

Whence came the plan of postponing the publication of 
the mass for a period in order to sell manuscript copies of it 
by subscription to the sovereigns of Europe does not 
appear. Beethoven had it under consideration at the 


beginning of 1823, for the year was only a week old when 
he sent his brother Johann with a letter to Griesinger of the 
Saxon Legation asking him to give advice on the subject to 
the bearer of the letter, apologizing for not coming in 
person on the ground of indisposition. Whether or not 
Griesinger came to his assistance we do not know, but 
within a fortnight work on the project had been 
energetically begun. Schindler was now called upon to 
write, fetch and carry as steadily and industriously as if he 
were, in fact, what he described himself to be — a private 
secretary. Among his papers in Berlin are found many 
billets and loose memoranda bearing on the subject, 
without date, but grouped as to periods by Schindler 
himself and provided with occasional glosses touching their 
contents. Beethoven took so much of his time in requisition, 
indeed, that he offered to pay him 50 florins after the 
collection of one of the subscription fees, but Schindler 
records that he never received them nor would he have 
accepted them. He was, as he informed the world for many 
years afterward on his visiting card, “ĽAmi de Beethoven,” 
and his very considerable and entirely unselfish labors 
were “works of friendship” for which he wanted no 
remuneration; but he was very naturally rejoiced when 
Beethoven presented him with several autograph scores, 
and we have seen how, after the death of Beethoven, 
Breuning gave him many papers which seemed valueless 
then but are looked upon as invaluable now. Moreover, he 
disposed of his Beethoven memorabilia to the Royal Library 
of Berlin for an annuity of 400 thalers — all of which, 


however, does not detract from the disinterestedness of his 
labors for Beethoven, alive, suffering and so frequently 
helpless. 


Royal Subscriptions Invited 

The invitations to the courts were issued in part before 
the end of January. A letter to Schindler, evidently written 
in that month, asks him to draw out a memorandum of 
courts from an almanac in which the foreign embassies 
stationed at Vienna were listed. The invitations were posted 
on the following dates: to the courts at Baden, 
Wurtemburg, Bavaria and Saxony on January 23; “to the 
other ambassadors” (as Beethoven notes) on January 26; to 
Weimar on February 4; to Mecklenburg and Hesse- 
Darmstadt on February 5; to Berlin, Copenhagen, Hesse- 
Cassel and Nassau on February 6; to Tuscany on February 
17, and to Paris on March 1. The invitation to the court at 
Hesse-Cassel had been written on January 23, but it was 
not sent because, as Schindler says, “it had been found that 
nothing was to be got from the little courts.” The letter 
came back to Beethoven and its preservation puts in our 
hands the formula which, no doubt was followed in all the 
formal addresses. We therefore give it here: 

The undersigned cherishes the wish to send his latest 
work, which he regards as the most successful of his 
intellectual products, to the Most Exalted Court of Cassel. 

It is a grand solemn mass for 4 solo voices with choruses 
and complete grand orchestra in score, which can also be 
used as a grand oratorio. 

He therefore begs the High Embassy of His Royal 
Highness, the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, to be pleased to 
procure for him the necessary permission of your Exalted 
Court. 


Inasmuch, however, as the copying of the score will 
entail a considerable expense the author does not think it 
excessive if he fixes an honorarium at 50 ducats in gold. 
The work in question, moreover, will not be published for 
the present. 

Vienna, 23 January, 1823. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Only the signature was in Beethoven’s handwriting. It is 
not known how many of these invitations were issued; 
Schindler’s account goes only to the subscriptions received 
and even here it is not entirely accurate. There were ten 
acceptances. The first came from the King of Prussia. 
Prince Hatzfeld acted in the matter for Berlin and 
Beethoven also invoked the aid of Zelter. Court Councillor 
Wernhard, Director of the Chancellary of the Embassy at 
Vienna, brought the report to Beethoven and asked him if 
he would not prefer a royal order to the 50 ducats. Without 
hesitation, Beethoven replied “50 ducats,” and after 
Wernhard had gone he indulged in sarcastic comments on 
the pursuit of decorations by various contemporaries— 
“which in his opinion were gained at the cost of the sanctity 
of art.” Beethoven received the money, but the score was 
not delivered, owing, no doubt, to delay in the copying, and 
in July Prince Hatzfeld feels compelled to remind the 
composer of his remissness. Prince Radziwill in Berlin also 
subscribed, but he did not receive his copy till more than a 
year later. On June 28, 1824, a representative of the Prince 
politely informed Beethoven that he had sent a cheque for 
50 ducats to him with a request for a receipt and a copy of 


the score, but had received neither. On July 3, Schindler 
informed Beethoven that Hatzfeld had earnestly inquired 
whether he was now going to receive the Mass. He was 
being so pestered about the matter from Berlin that it was 
becoming burdensome. He asked that Beethoven write to 
the Prince without delay, telling him when he should 
receive the Mass, so that he might show it in his own 
justification in Berlin. Schindler says the fault lay with the 
copyists; in every copy many pages had to be rewritten. 

Much to Beethoven’s vexation and impatience the Saxon 
court was very tardy in its reply, or rather in subscribing, 
for at first the invitation was declined; but Beethoven was 
not thus to be put off by a court with which his imperial 
pupil was closely connected. He called in the help of 
Archduke Rudolph, to whom on July 1, 1823, he wrote a 
letter. He complains in this letter of pain in the eyes from 
which he has been suffering for a week. He was forced to 
make sparing use of them and therefore had not been able 
to look through some variations composed by the 
Archduke, but had been obliged to leave the task to 
another. He continues: 

An Archduke Asked to be Solicitor 

In regard to the Mass which Y. I. H. wished to see made 
more generally useful: the continuously poor state of my 
health for several years, more especially the heavy debts 
which I have incurred and the fact that I had to forgo the 
visit to England which I was invited to make, compelled me 
to think of means for bettering my condition. For this the 
Mass seemed suitable. I was advised to offer it to several 


courts. Hard as it was for me to do this I nevertheless did 
not think that I ought to subject myself to reproach by not 
doing it. I therefore invited several courts to subscribe for 
the Mass, fixed the fee at 50 ducats, as it was thought that 
would not be too much and, if a number of subscribers 
were found, also not unprofitable. Thus far, indeed, the 
subscription does me honor, their Royal Majesties of France 
and Prussia having accepted. I also a few days ago received 
a letter from my friend Prince Gallitzin [sic] in St. 
Petersburg, in which this truly amiable prince informs me 
that His Imperial Majesty of Russia had accepted and I 
should soon hear the details from the Imperial Russian 
embassy here. In spite of all this, however, though others 
have also become subscribers I do not get as much as I 
would as fee from a publisher, only I have the advantage 
that the work remains mine. The costs of copying are large 
and will be increased by the new pieces which are to be 
added, which I shall send to Y. I. H. as soon as I have 
finished them. Perhaps Y. I. H. will not find it burdensome 
graciously to ask H. R. H. the Grand Duke of Tuscany to 
take a copy of the Mass. The invitation was sent some time 
ago to the Grand Duke of Tuscany through the agent v. 
Odelgha, and O. solemnly assures me that the invitation 
will surely be accepted, but I am not entirely confident, 
since it was several months ago and no answer has been 
received. The matter having been undertaken, it is only 
natural that as much as possible should have been done to 
attain the desired result. It was hard for me to understand 
this, still harder for me to tell Y. I. H. of it or permit you to 


notice it, but “Necessity knows no law.” But I thank Him 
above the stars that I am beginning to use my eyes again. I 
am now writing a new symphony for England, for the 
Philharmonic Society, and hope to have it completely done 
in a fortnight. I can not yet strain my eyes for a long period, 
wherefore I beg Y. I. H. graciously to be patient in regard to 
Y. I. H.’s variations which seem to me charming but need 
carefully to be looked through by me. Continue Y. I. H. to 
practice the custom of briefly jotting down your ideas at the 
pianoforte; for this a little table alongside the pianoforte 
will be necessary. By this means the fancy will not only be 
strengthened but one learns to fix at once the most remote 
ideas. It is also necessary to write without the pianoforte, 
and sometimes to develop a simple chorale melody now 
with simple, and anon with varied figurations in 
counterpoint and this will cause no headache to Y. I. H. but 
rather a great pleasure at finding yourself absorbed in the 
art. Gradually there comes the capacity to represent just 
that only which we wish to feel, an essential need in the 
case of men of noble mould. My eyes command me to stop, 
etc. 

This letter was written in Vienna, but from Hetzendorf he 
sent a postscript in which he said: 


If convenient, will Y. I. H. graciously recommend the 
Mass to Prince Anton in Dresden, so that His Royal Majesty 
of Saxony may be induced to subscribe to the Mass, which 
will surely happen if Y. I. H. shows the slightest interest in 
the matter. As soon as I have been informed that you have 


shown me this favor, I shall at once address myself to the 
Director General of the Theatre and Music there, who is in 
charge of such matters, and send him the invitation to 
subscribe for the King of Saxony which, however, I do not 
wish to do. My opera “Fidelio” was performed with great 
success in Dresden at the festivities in honor of the visit of 
the King of Bavaria, all their Majesties being present. I 
heard of this from the above-mentioned Director General, 
who asked me for the score through Weber and afterwards 
made me a handsome present in return. Y. I. H. will pardon 
me for inconveniencing you by such requests but Y. I. H. 
knows how little importunate I am as a rule; but if there 
should be the least thing unpleasant to you in the affair you 
will understand as a matter of course that I am none the 
less convinced of your magnanimity and graciousness. It is 
not greed, not the desire for speculation, which I have 
always avoided, but need which compels me to do 
everything possible to extricate myself from this position. 
In order not to be too harshly judged, it is perhaps best to 
be frank. Because of my continual illness, which prevented 
me from writing as much as usual, I am burdened with a 
debt of 2300 florins C. M. which can be liquidated only by 
extraordinary exertions. If these subscriptions help 
matters, for which there are the best of hopes, I shall be 
able to get a firm foothold again through my compositions. 
Meanwhile, may Y. I. H. be pleased to receive my frankness 
not ungraciously. If ever I should be charged with not being 
as active as formerly, I should keep silent as I always have 
done. As regards the recommendations I am nevertheless 


convinced that Y. I. H. will always be glad to do good 
whenever possible and will make no exception in my case. 

Beethoven’s impatience with the Saxon Court was so 
great that some time before his hopes had been 
reanimated, probably by the application for his opera, he 
had said in a note to Schindler: “Nothing from Dresden. 
Wait till the end of the month then an advocate in 
Dresden.” These words led Schindler to the singular 
conclusion that Beethoven had thoughts of compelling the 
King of Saxony to reach a decision by judicial means. 
Obviously, all that Beethoven meant by “advocate” was a 
pleader, an intercessor. He could have contemplated legal 
measures only if he had sent a copy of the Mass to the King 
with the invitation, and this we know he did not do from a 
letter written by Archduke Rudolph, which says, that the 
King of Saxony had not received a score by July 31. 
Archduke Rudolph became the advocate through his 
brother-in-law Prince Anton, brother to the King, and so did 
the Director General v. Konneritz, to whom Beethoven 
wrote on July 17 and again on July 25. In the first letter he 
promises to send the invitation to the King and in the next 
he does so. This must have been a second invitation, for 
Beethoven tells v. Konneritz that the original one had been 
declined. A paragraph from each letter deserves 
reproduction. 

I know that you will scarcely think of me as among those 
who write simply for vulgar gain, but when do not 
circumstances sometimes compel a man to act contrary to 


his habits of thought and principles!! My Cardinal is a 
good-hearted prince, but he lacks means. 

Up to now, in spite of all external glory, I have scarcely 
received for the work what I would have been paid by a 
publisher, the costs of copying having been so great. My 
friends conceived the idea of thus circulating the Mass, for 
I, thank God, am a layman in all speculations. Besides, 
there is no citizen of our country who has not suffered loss, 
and so have I. Were it not for my sickness of years’ 
standing, I should have received enough from foreign lands 
to live a care-free life, caring only for art. Judge me kindly 
and not unfavorably, I live for my art alone and to fulfil my 
duties as a man, but alas! that this can not always be done 
without the help of the subterrestrial powers. 


Subscriptions by Regal Courts 

These last efforts were successful; King Friedrich August 
subscribed for the Mass, and on July 31 Archduke Rudolph 
wrote to his music-master: “My brother-in-law Prince Anton 
has already written to me that the King of Saxony is 
expecting your beautiful Mass.” On September 12, Prince 
Anton wrote to Beethoven that he had no doubt his royal 
brother would grant his wish, especially as he had spoken 
to him on the subject in the name of his brother-in-law, the 
Cardinal. The money must have arrived soon afterward and 
Beethoven set Schindler’s mind at ease by writing to him: 

In order that evil report may not longer injure the poor 
Dresdeners too much, I inform you that the money reached 
me to-day, with all marks of respect. 

According to Furstenau the manuscript copy of the Mass 
is still in the private music collection of the King of Saxony 
in Dresden. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt was appealed to 
directly under date of February 5, the letter, probably 
following the formula and signed by Beethoven, being 
forwarded through the Hessian ambassador, Baron von 
Turckheim, a cultured art connoisseur and subsequently 
Intendant of the Grand Ducal Theatre in Darmstadt. Louis 
Schlosser was in Vienna at the time, and Baron von 
Turckheim, knowing that he wanted to make Beethoven’s 
acquaintance, gave him the opportunity by asking him to 
carry the information that the invitation had been accepted, 
to Beethoven, handing him the dispatch with the Grand 
Ducal seal affixed for that purpose. Schlosser went to 


Beethoven, “No. 60 Kothgasse, first storey, door to the left,” 
and has left us a description of the visit, which must have 
been made in April or early in May, 1823. Beethoven read 
the document with great joy and said to Schlosser: 

Such words as I have read do good. Your Grand Duke 
speaks not only like a princely Meecenas but like a 
thorough musical connoisseur of comprehensive 
knowledge. It is not alone the acceptance of my work which 
rejoices me but the estimation which in general he places 
upon my works. 


A Vain Appeal to Goethe 

No success was met with at the cultivated Court of 
Weimar, though here Beethoven invoked the assistance of 
no less a dignitary than Goethe. His letter to the poet is still 
preserved in the Grand Ducal archives and is worthy of 
being given in full: 

Vienna, February 8th, 1823. 

Your Excellency! 

Still living as I have lived from my youthful years in your 
immortal, never-aging works, and never forgetting the 
happy hours spent in your company, it nevertheless 
happens that I must recall myself to your recollection — I 
hope that you received the dedication to Your Excellency of 
“Meeresstille und glückliche Fahrt” composed by me. 
Because of their contrast they seemed to me adapted for 
music in which the same quality appears; how gladly would 
I know whether I have fittingly united my harmonies with 
yours; advice too, which would be accepted as very truth, 
would be extremely welcome to me, for I love the latter 
above all things and it shall never be said of me veritas 
odium parit. It is very possible that a number of your poems 
which must ever remain unique, set to music by me, will 
soon be published, among them “Rastlose Liebe.” How 
highly would I value some general observations from you 
on the composition or setting to music of your poems! Now 
a request to Y. E. I have composed a Grand Mass which, 
however, I do not want to publish at present, but which is 
to be sent to the principal courts. The honorarium for the 
same is 50 ducats only. I have addressed myself in the 


matter to the Grand Ducal Weimarian Embassy, which has 
accepted the appeal to His Serene Highness and promised 
to deliver it. The Mass can also be used as an oratorio and 
who does not know that the benevolent societies are 
suffering from the lack of such things. My request consists 
in this, that Y. E. call the attention of His Serene Highness, 
the Grand Duke, to this matter so that His Highness may 
subscribe for the Mass. The Grand Ducal Weimarian 
Embassy gave me to understand that it would be very 
beneficial if the Grand Duke could be induced to regard the 
matter favorably in advance. I have written much but 
accumulated scarcely anything, and now I am no longer 
alone but have for more than six years been father to a son 
of my deceased brother, a promising youth in his sixteenth 
year, wholly devoted to science and already at home in the 
rich shafts of Hellenism; but in these countries such things 
cost a great deal and, in the case of young students, not 
only the present but also the future must be borne in mind, 
and as much as I formerly kept my thoughts directed aloft I 
must now extend my glances downwards. My income is all 
outgo — the condition of my health for years has not 
permitted that I make artistic journeys nor seize upon the 
many things which yield money!? — If my health should be 
completely restored I might expect other and better things. 
Y. E. must not think that it is because I am asking a favor 
that I have dedicated the “Meeresstille und gluckliche 
Fahrt” to you — this was already done in May, 1822, and 
this method of making the Mass known was not thought of 
till a few weeks ago. The respect, love and esteem which I 


have cherished for the only and immortal Goethe since the 
days of my youth have remained with me. Things like this 
are not easily put into words, especially by a bungler like 
myself, who has always been bent only on making tones his 
own, but a singular feeling impels me always to tell you 
this, inasmuch as I live in your works. I know that you will 
not refuse to help an artist who feels only too keenly how 
far mere monetary reward is from her (art) now that he is 
compelled by need and constrained to work and labor 
because of others for others. The good is always plain to us 
and therefore I know that Y. E. will not deny my request. 

A few words from you would fill me with happiness. 

I remain, Your Excellency, with the sincerest and most 
unbounded respect, 

Beethoven. 

According to Schindler, who surely was in a position to 
know, no answer to this letter was ever received; nor did 
the Grand Duke subscribe. That the invitation reached its 
destination may safely be assumed from Beethoven’s 
remark about the interest displayed in the plan at the 
embassy; but the document is not to be found in the 
archives. Goethe’s indifference, if he was indifferent in the 
premises, may be explained on a number of grounds. If he 
ever was thoroughly appreciative of Beethoven’s music, it 
was only later in life. He was in the prime of life with fixed 
tastes in music as well as the other arts before Beethoven 
came with his new evangel. Reichardt, Zelter and men of 
their stamp produced the music which was most to his 
liking. It is true that in July, 1812, he wrote a letter in 


which he said that he had never seen a more self-contained, 
energetic and sincere artist than Beethoven and that he 
could well understand why he appeared singular in the 
eyes of the world; but it is doubtful if he ever felt any real 
attachment to the man, and not altogether impossible, if 
the Teplitz stories are true, that he resented the bad 
manners of which Beethoven is said to have been guilty. 
But a long time had elapsed since the two great men came 
together in 1812. 

Bavaria’s story is a short one. In a Conversation Book 
towards the close of May, Schindler writes: “A negative 
answer has come from Bavaria.” To the King of Naples, 
Beethoven sent a French copy of the letter of invitation 
practically identical with the formula, and also to the King 
of France. In the latter case Cherubini was asked to be the 
advocate. The draft of Beethoven’s letter to him is still 
preserved among the Schindler papers in Berlin: 

Highly respected Sir! 

It is with great pleasure that I embrace the opportunity 
to approach you in writing; in spirit I am with you often 
enough, inasmuch as I value your works more than all 
others written for the stage, though the beautiful world of 
art must deplore the fact that for a considerable period no 
new theatrical work of yours of large dimensions has 
appeared, at least not in our Germany; high as your other 
works are esteemed by true connoisseurs, it is yet a 
veritable loss to art not to possess a new product of your 
great mind. True art remains imperishable and the genuine 
artist feels sincere pleasure in real and great products of 


genius, and so I, too, am enraptured whenever I hear a new 
work of yours and feel as great an interest in it as in my 
own works. — In brief, I honor and love you — If it were not 
for my continual ill health and I could see you in Paris, with 
what extraordinary delight would I discuss art matters with 
you?! I must add that to every artist and art-lover I always 
speak of you with Enthusiasm, otherwise you might 
(illegible word) believe, since I am about to ask a favor of 
you, that this was merely an introduction to the subject. I 
hope, however, that you will not attribute such 
lowmindedness, so contemptible an action, to me. My 
request consists in this, etc. That in this, etc. I know that if 
you will advise His Majesty to take the Mass, he will surely 
do so. My situation ma critique demande que je ne fixe 
seulement come ordinaire mes pensées aux ciel aux 
contraire, il faut les fixer en bas pour les necessites de la 
vie. Whatever may be the fate of my request to you, I shall 
always love and honor you et vous resteres toujours celui 
de mes contemporains, que je l’estime le plus si vous me 
voulez faire une [sic] estréme plaisir, c’etoit si m’ecrireess 
quelque lignes, ce que me soulagera bien — I’art unie touta 
[sic] Je monde and how much more true artists, et peut 
etres vous me dignes aussi, de me mettre also to be 
counted amongst this number, 


avec la plus haute 
estime 

votre ami 

e serviteur 

Beeth. 


A Medal from the King of France 

The letter was despatched on March 15. Cherubini did 
not receive it, and as late as 1841 expressed his great 
regret at the miscarriage which, however, worked no harm 
to the enterprise. King Louis XVIII not only subscribed for 
the Mass but within less than a year sent Beethoven a gold 
medal weighing twenty-one Louis d’ors, showing on the 
obverse side the bust of the King and on the reverse, within 
a wreath, the inscription: Donnée par le Roi a Monsieur 
Beethoven. Duke d’Achats, First Chamberlain of the King, 
accompanied the gift with the following letter: 

Je m’empresse de vous prévenir Monsieur que le Roi a 
accueillé avec bonté l'hommage de la Partition de Votre 
Messe en Musique et m’a chargé de vous faire parvenir une 
medaille d’or a son effigie. Je me félicite d’avoir a vous 
transmettre le témoinage de la satisfaction de Sa Majesté 
et je saisis cette occasion de vous offrir l'assurance de ma 
considération distinguée. 


Le Premier Gentilhomme 
de la Chambre du Roi 
Le duc d’Achats. 


Aux Tuileries ce 20 Février 1824. 

“This was a distinction,” says Schindler, “than which one 
more significant never fell to the lot of the artist during his 
life”; but the biographer certainly is in error when he 
intimates that the medal was given in payment of the 
subscription price. Beethoven informed Archduke Rudolph 
that the King had accepted the invitation in his letter of 


June 1, 1823; the medal was received early in 1824, over 
eight months later. Beethoven’s needs and the reply which 
he gave the messenger from Prussia when he offered a 
decoration instead of the 50 ducats, indicate plainly enough 
how he felt as to the remuneration. Moreover, in a billet 
which he sent to Schindler instructing him to call upon von 
Obreskow of the Russian Embassy to tell him how to pay 
the subscription of the Czar, Beethoven says: “let him know 
incidentally, when opportunity offers, that France simply 
sent the money to you.” Evidently King Louis XVIII paid the 
money in the regular way and sent the medal as a special 
mark of distinction. 

No subscription was received from the King of Naples. 
The negotiations with the Grand Duke of Tuscany were 
more successful, though they dragged on into the next year. 
They were a subject of discussion in the Conversation Book 
in which Count Lichnowsky, Brother Johann and Nephew 
Karl took part. From remarks there recorded it appears 
that an appeal was also made to Ex-Empress Maria Louisa, 
Duchess of Parma. Here the agent was Odelga and there 
was a plan to interest Countess Neuberg. Count 
Lichnowsky seems to have suggested the name of Maria 
Louisa and offered to write to Count Neuberg, whom he 
knew, on the subject. It looks also as if the case of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany had been exceptional, in that the 
Mass had been forwarded before the subscription had been 
received; this at least might be the interpretation of a 
remark noted by Karl: “I shall go to Odelga on Sunday. We 


must get to work, or they will keep the Mass and send 
nothing.” 

Schindler says that Beethoven sent a carefully written 
letter to the King of Sweden to accompany the invitation; 
but nothing came of it. The King of Denmark subscribed, 
but as we hear nothing of the particulars, it is most likely 
that everything went smoothly in his case. 

Prince Galitzin was asked to make a plea to the Russian 
Court and reported in a letter to Beethoven, dated June 2, 
that the invitation had been accepted and the official 
notification would follow in due course through the Russian 
Embassy. The money came soon afterwards. On July 9, 
Schindler writes in a jocular vein, using a metaphor which 
had already done service in Beethoven’s correspondence: 

I take pleasure in reporting to you herewith, that by 
command of the Emperor of all the Russias, 50 horsemen in 
armor are arrived here as a Russian contingent to do battle 
under you for the Fatherland. The leader of these choice 
troops is a Russian Court Councillor. Herr Stein, pianoforte 
maker, has been commissioned by him to quarter them on 
you. Rien de nouveau chez nos voisins jusqu'ici. 

Fidelissimus Papageno. 

The director of the business affairs of the Russian 
Embassy, von Obreskow, had made inquiry as to how the 
fee was to be paid. Beethoven wrote to Schindler to tell 
Obreskow to pay the bearer on delivery of a receipt; to say 
(if it became opportune) that the King of France had done 
so; and admonished him always to remember that such 


tt 


personages represented “Majesty itself”; also to “say 


nothing about the Mass not being finished, which is not 
true, for the new pieces are only additions.” Impatience at 
the non-delivery of the Mass at the expected time must 
have been expressed by the Russian Embassy, for in a note 
which Schindler dates “in the winter of 1824,” Beethoven 
says: 

Mr. v. Schindler: 

Here the Paquett for the Russian Embassy, please look 
after it at once, moreover say that I shall soon visit him in 
person, inasmuch as it hurts me that lack of confidence has 
been felt in me and I thank God I am in a position to prove 
that I do not deserve it in any way nor will my honor permit 
it. 

Prince Galitzin’s Subscription 

Prince Galitzin, who had already expressed his delight in 
the new work and who had also been invited to subscribe, 
suggested that the Mass be published by popular 
subscription at four or five ducats, as there were not many 
amateurs who could afford to pay 50 ducats for a written 
copy. “All that I can do,” the Prince writes in conclusion, “is 
to beg you to put me down among your subscribers and to 
send me a copy as soon as possible so that I may produce it 
at a concert for the benefit of the widows of musicians 
which takes place annually near Christmas.” Plainly, this 
was a subscription in the existing category; there was no 
other, and Beethoven, in view of the invitation to the courts, 
could not at once entertain the subject of a popular 
subscription for a printed edition. Galitzin also accedes to a 
request which had obviously been made to him when the 


invitation was extended, that the 50 ducats already 
deposited in Vienna by him for a quartet be applied to the 
account of the Mass. He writes on September 23 (October 
3): “I have just received your letter of the 17th and hasten 
to answer that I have instructed the house of Henikstein to 
pay you immediately the 50 ducats which I fancied had long 
ago been placed at your disposal.” The bankers Henikstein 
sent the Prince Beethoven’s receipt for the 50 ducats 
“which we paid to him on the order and account of Your 
Highness as fee for the Mass which we have forwarded 
through the High State Chancellary.” The score was in the 
hands of Prince Galitzin on November 29, but the 
performance which he had projected did not take place 
until April 6, 1824. It was the first performance of the Mass 
anywhere, and Galitzin wrote an enthusiastic account of it 
to Beethoven under date of April 8. 

A special invitation to subscribe to the Mass was not 
extended to the Austrian court for reasons which, no doubt, 
were understood between Beethoven and Archduke 
Rudolph and which may have been connected with efforts 
which were making at the time to secure a court 
appointment for the composer. At the request of Artaria, 
however, an invitation was sent to Prince Paul Esterhazy. 
Beethoven had little confidence in the successful outcome 
of the appeal, probably with a recollection in his mind of 
the Prince’s attitude toward him on the occasion of the 
production of the Mass in C in 1807, to which he seems to 
refer in a letter to Schindler dated June 1: 


You will kindly again make inquiry of (illegible) for a 
report. I doubt if it will be favorable for I do not expect a 
good opinion from him, at least not to judge by earlier 
times! I think that such matters can only be successfully 
presented to him by women. 

Beethoven’s suspicious nature had other food. On the 
outside of this letter he wrote: 

N. B. So far as I can remember there was nothing said in 
the invitation to Prince Esterhazy about the Mass being 
distributed only in manuscript. What mischief may not 
result from this. I suspect that the purpose of Herr Artaria 
in suggesting that the Mass be offered to the Prince gratis 
was to enable him to steal a work of mine for the third 
time. 

Beethoven’s lack of faith in the enterprise was justified; 
Esterhazy did not subscribe. 

No invitation was sent to the English court, probably 
because Beethoven cherished a grudge in that quarter; but 
subscriptions were asked of two large singing societies — 
the Singakademie of Berlin and the Cacilien-Verein of 
Frankfort. Zelter was director of the Singakademie, and to 
him Beethoven wrote on February 8 as follows, after the 
introductory compliments and reflections: 

I wrote a Grand Mass, which might also be performed as 
an oratorio (for the benefit of the poor, as is the good 
custom that has been introduced) but did not want to 
publish it in print in the ordinary way, but to give it to the 
principal courts only. The fee amounts to 50 ducats. Except 


the copies subscribed for, none will be issued, so that the 
Mass is practically only a manuscript. 

He informs Zelter that an appeal has been sent to the 
King of Prussia and that he has asked the intercession in its 
behalf of Prince Radziwill. He then continues: 

I ask of you that you do what you can in the matter. A 
work of this kind might also be of service to the 
Singakademie, for there is little wanting to make it 
practicable for voices alone; but the more doubled and 
multiplied the latter in combination with the instruments, 
the more effective it would be. It might also be in place as 
an oratorio, such as is in demand for the Societies for 
Poverty. More or less ill for several years and therefore not 
in the most brilliant situation, I had recourse to this means. 
I have written much but accumulated almost 0. Disposed to 
send my glances aloft — but man is compelled for his own 
and for others’ sake to direct them downwards; but this too 
is a part of man’s destiny. 


Zelter and the Solemn Mass 

The letter will be seen, on comparison with that written 
on the same day to Goethe, to be either a draft for the 
latter in part or an echo of it. There is the same pun on 
“geschrieben” and “erschrieben,” the same lament about 
having to keep his eyes on the ground while desirous to 
keep them fixed on higher things, the same reference to the 
value of the Mass for concert purposes in behalf of charity. 
As this last point is one which would naturally occur to the 
writer in addressing a musician and not at all naturally in 
an appeal to a poet, it is safe to say that the Zelter letter 
was written first. It is an unpleasant duty to call attention 
to a very significant difference between this letter and the 
invitation issued to the courts as well as the letter to 
Goethe. In the latter he distinctly says that the Mass will 
not be published in the ordinary way “for the present,” thus 
reserving the privilege of printing it at a future time. To 
Zelter, and presumably to the Frankfort society, he plainly 
intimates that there is to be no publication in the ordinary 
way at all. It is not a violent presumption that Zelter may 
have observed this discrepancy, which was of vital moment 
to his society, and that this may have caused the 
termination of the negotiations, which began auspiciously 
enough in a letter written by Zelter on February 22 in reply 
to Beethoven’s. In this letter he said he was ready to 
purchase the Mass for the Singakademie at his own risk, 
provided Beethoven would adapt it to the use of the society 
— that is, arrange it for performance practically without 
instruments — a proceeding, he explained, which would 


make it practicable for all similar concert institutions. To 
this letter Beethoven replied on March 25: 

I have carefully considered your suggestion for the 
Singakademie. If it should ever appear in print I will send 
you a copy without pay. It is true that it might almost be 
performed a la capella, but to this end the whole would 
have to be arranged. Perhaps you have the patience to do 
this. Besides, there is already a movement in it which is 
entirely a la capella and I am inclined to call this style the 
only true church style. I thank you for your readiness. From 
such an artist as you are, with honor, I would never accept 
anything. I honor you and desire only an opportunity to 
prove this to you in deed. 

There the matter ended, so far as is known. The 
negotiations with the Frankfort society were more 
successful. On May 19, 1823, J. N. Schelble, director, wrote 
saying: 

The hope of receiving a new composition from you, great 
master, inspires all the members and reinvigorates their 
musical zeal. I therefore request you as soon as it is 
convenient to you to forward a copy of your Mass to me. 

There were, therefore, as appears from this account and 
the list of names sent in November, 1825, to the publishers 
of the Mass, ten subscribers, namely: the Czar of Russia, 
the Kings of Prussia, Saxony, France and Denmark, the 
Grand Dukes of Tuscany and Hesse-Darmstadt, Princes 
Galitzin and Radziwill and the Cacilia Society of Frankfort. 
Beethoven’s receipts, 500 ducats (£250 or about $1200), 
were very materially reduced, how much we can not Say, by 


the costs of copying. In this work his principal helper was a 
professional copyist named Schlemmer, who could best 
decipher his manuscript. But Schlemmer was sickly and 
died before the year was over; his successor was named 
Rampel, and seems to have caused Beethoven a great deal 
of annoyance; he probably was made to bear a great deal of 
the blame for the tardiness of the work, for which, also, the 
composer’s frequent alterations were in part responsible. 
One of the numerous letters to Schindler from this period 
throws a little light on this subject: 

Samothracian L —— l. 

How about the trombone part. It is certain that the 
youngster still has it, as he did not return it when he 
brought back the Gloria. There was so much to do in 
looking over the wretched scribbling that to carry back the 
trombone part was forgotten. If necessary, I shall come to 
Vienna about the police matter. Here, for Rampel, is first 
the theme of the Var which is to be copied for me on a 
separate sheet — then he is to copy the rest to Var 13 or to 
the end of Var 12, and so an end of this. Get from 
Schlemmer what remains of the Kyrie: — show him the 
postscript and herewith satis. — for such Hauptl —— Is 
there is nothing more to be done. Farewell — attend to 
everything — I am obliged to bind up my eyes at night and 
must be very sparing in my use of them. Otherwise, 
Smettana writes, I shall write but few more notes. To 
Wocher, whom I shall visit myself as soon as I come to 
town, my prettiest compliments and has he yet sent away 
the Var? 


Negotiations with Diabelli 

Beethoven’s thoughts in connection with the Mass were 
not all engrossed during 1823 with the finishing touches on 
the composition and the subscription; he was still thinking 
of the publication of the work. His thoughts went to 
London, as a letter to Ries shows. The Mass also came up 
in his dealings with Diabelli in Vienna. There were, 
probably, other negotiations, of which we are not advised. 
An agreement had been reached with Diabelli concerning 
the Variations, O (on the Diabelli waltz theme), and the 
Mass had also been mentioned. Whatever the nature of the 
negotiations may have been, Diabelli now seems to have 
been insisting on conditions which Beethoven could not 
accept without breach of contract with his subscribers or 
revoking the subscriptions. In March Diabelli called 
Schindler into his shop and had a talk with him which is 
detailed in a Conversation Book. It is Schindler who is 
speaking: 

Diabelli called me in to-day while I was passing and said 
to me that he would take the Mass and publish it in two 
months by subscription. He guarantees you the 1000 
florins, as he says he has already told you. You can have as 
many copies as you want — Diabelli only asks of you that 
you let him know your decision within a few days, then he 
will have work begun at once and promises that everything 
Shall be ready by the end of May. You, however, will not 
have any further care in the matter. I think the proposition 
a very good one, the more, because the work will be 
printed at once. 


Beethoven appears to have doubts or scruples on the 
score of the invitations sent to the sovereigns. 

It will make no difference to the most exalted courts if 
printed copies are put out. Do you want the 1000 florins in 
cash at once or later? — he assures me that they will be 
guaranteed to you; the business now is that you come to an 
understanding. 

It appears, now, that Diabelli wants to publish the three 
supplementary pieces also; but Beethoven still hesitates: 

It would be best if you were to persuade Diabelli to print 
the work at once, but wait a few months with the 
publication by subscription. Then you will not be 
compromised in the matter, nor he either. 

Later (there has plainly been another consultation 
between Schindler and Diabelli): 

Diabelli agrees to wait until the tardy answers have been 
received before opening the subscription. But he is not 
willing to wait a whole year. 

And in April: 

Are you agreed? The only question is whether you give 
Diab. the privilege of announcing the subscription a month 
before he pays. It is his wish not to put the Mass in hand 
until he has paid. About Diabelli then — do you want to 
leave the matter to me or consider the publication by 
yourself? Diabelli wants the Mass by July 1 in order to have 
it ready by the St. Michael Fair. 


Later, August 1 and September 1 are mentioned. 
Beethoven was firm in his determination to keep faith with 


his subscribers. He writes to Schindler: “There are only two 
courses as regards the Mass, namely, that the publisher 
delay the publication a year and a day; or, if not, we can not 
accept a subscription.” Later he writes: “Nothing is to be 
changed in the Diabelli contract except that the time when 
he is to receive the Mass from me be left undetermined.” 
The contract in question which was thus to be amended 
concerned the Variations, but presumably the Mass also. 
Beethoven writes: 

From my little book I see that you have doubts in the 
matter of the Mass and Diab., wherefore, I beg you to come 
soon, for in that case we will not give him the Var. either, as 
my brother knows somebody who wants to take them both. 
We are therefore in a position to talk to him. 

Either this disagreement or some other in a matter in 
which Schindler acted as Beethoven’s agent brought out a 
letter from the latter to the former in which he expresses a 
belief that the business, “so disagreeable to you,” might be 
brought to a conclusion soon: “moreover I was not, 
unfortunately, entirely wrong in not wholly trusting Diab.” 
Schindler, in a gloss on this note, says that the disagreeable 
business concerned the Mass. Diabelli had made plans 
which were not only harmful to the work but humiliating as 
well to Beethoven. Schindler pointed this out and Diabelli 
became violent and declared that since the contract was as 
good as closed he would summon Schindler before a court 
of law if it were not kept. “But,” says Schindler, “the threat 
did no good; he had to take back the document.” The 
numerous notes to Schindler about this period are undated 


and the times at which they were written have been only 
approximately fixed by Schindler; there is also some 
vagueness touching the time and order of the written 
conversations, but the evidence thus far presented, 
together with a significant remark in a billet to Schindler, 
to the effect that he had thought of a project which would 
“act like a pistol-shot on this fellow,” would seem to justify 
the assumption that Beethoven had entered into the same 
kind of obligation with Diabelli as he had with Simrock and 
Peters so far as the Mass was concerned, and that before 
the execution of a formal contract, which seems to have 
been considered necessary in this case, which was to 
include the Variations on the Diabelli Waltz theme, 
Beethoven had embarked on his enterprise with the 
sovereigns, which made the speedy publication of the Mass 
in the ordinary way impossible with honor; further, that a 
threat to withhold the Variations had been used to bring 
the irate publisher to terms. In the April Conversation Book 
Schindler says: “Won’t Diabelli make wry faces when your 
brother demands the document back almost as soon as he 
has received it!” 


Dubious Aspect of the Negotiations 

To the commercialized mind of to-day it is possible that 
the picture which has just been presented here of a 
superlatively great artist hawking his creations in the 
courts of Europe, appealing to his friends and patrons 
among the great to act as his go-betweens, railing against 
the tardy and permitting those who were prompt in 
payment to wait unconscionable periods for their property, 
may seem to present as little of the aspect of debasement 
of genius and its products as it did at a time when great 
musicians were menials in the households of the highborn, 
and thrift could only follow fawning. But Beethoven had 
done much to exalt art and emancipate the artist, and what 
would have caused little comment in the case of his 
predecessors amongst court musicians was scarcely venial 
in him who preached a new ethic as well as artistic 
evangel. And so, to minds untainted by trade and attuned to 
a love of moral as well as esthetic beauty, the spectacle 
which Beethoven presents in 1823 must be quite as 
saddening as that disclosed by his dealings with the 
publishers in the years immediately preceding. A greater 
measure of commiseration goes out to him now, however, 
because of the evidence that the new phase cost him 
greater qualms of conscience and that the exigencies which 
impelled him were more pressing. His physical ailments 
were increasing; his deafness had put a stop to his 
appearances in public as an artist; his eyes were troubling 
him; there was no lessening of his concern about his ward, 
but an increase in the cost of his maintenance; his income 


was continually dwindling because of his lessening 
productivity, notwithstanding that the fees which he could 
command for new works (and even the remnants of his 
youthful activity) had reached dimensions of which he had 
never dreamed in the heyday of his powers; he felt the 
oppressive burden of his debts more and more as his 
unreasoning love for his foster-son prompted him to make 
provision against the future. The royal subscription was, no 
doubt, a welcome scheme which, if not suggested by his 
advisers, was certainly encouraged by them; but it must 
have cost his proud soul no little humiliation to have his 
application rejected after he had so deeply bent “the 
pregnant hinges of the knee.” The publishers gave him less 
concern. They were his natural enemies and he theirs— 
“hellhounds who licked and gnawed his brains,” as he 
expressed it in a letter to Holz in 1825; yet he knew that he 
would need them, and he knew also that as soon as he went 
to them, and the mass appeared in print, the manuscript 
copies which he had sold would be all but worthless. But 
this may have troubled him little, as he, in all likelihood, 
shared Schindler’s conviction that there was no 
permanency of interest in the work on the part of the 
crowned heads and that they would not be troubled by the 
appearance of the work in print. Patronage of art is part of 
the obligation which rests upon royalty, and it would have 
been little less than a crime to withhold the Mass from the 
public; but what of the exclusiveness of right which was 
implied, if not expressed, in the letter to Zelter and 
presumably also in that to the Cecilia Society of Frankfort? 


He had informed the kings, who might not even deign to 
glance at the Mass, that he had no “present” intention to 
print the work, leaving them to gather that he would do so 
later; but he plainly gives Zelter to understand that it is to 
remain a manuscript. Here, too, the advice of his friends, 
who could see his need but did not feel the moral 
responsibility which he may, or ought to, have felt, must 
have been persuasive and also comforting. The world has 
too long enjoyed the great work to distress itself about the 
circumstances of its creation and publication; but the 
historian and moralist may yet as deeply deplore them as 
pity the conditions which compelled the composer to yield 
to them. 


Dealings with the London Philharmonic 

Preliminary to the narrative of the other varied incidents 
of the year 1823, let us set down a brief mention of the fact 
that on January 20 Beethoven wrote a little piece for voice 
and pianoforte in the album of Countess Wimpfen, née 
Eskeles, on the words of Goethe: “Der edle Mensch sei 
hulfreich und gut,” [sic] which was published in facsimile in 
the “Allgemeine Wiener Musikzeitung” on November 23, 
1843. Having traversed the year in our search for material 
relating to the Mass in D, the next most significant subject 
is that which concerned the Symphony in D minor, on which 
he worked industriously and which had been the subject of 
correspondence between himself and Ries (in London) for 
some time before the year opened. On April 6, 1822, 
Beethoven had inquired of his old pupil: “What would the 
Philharmonic Society be likely to offer me for a symphony?” 
Ries, evidently, laid the matter before the directors of the 
society who, at a meeting on November 10, “resolved to 
offer Beethoven fifty pounds for a MS. symphony.” Ries 
conveyed the information to Beethoven in a letter dated 
November 15 and in a reply dated December 20, 
Beethoven, although he protested that the remuneration 
was not to be compared with what other nations might 
give, accepted the offer, adding: 

I would write gratis for the first artists of Europe, if I 
were not still poor Beethoven. If I were in London, what 
would I not write for the Philharmonic Society! For 
Beethoven can write, God be thanked, though he can do 
nothing else in this world. If God gives me back my health, 


which has at least improved somewhat, I shall yet be able 
to comply with all the requests which have come from all 
parts of Europe, and even from North America, and I might 
yet feather my nest. 

A glimpse into the occupations, cares and perplexities 
which beset Beethoven at this period is given by the first 
letter in the series written in the new year — on February 
5, which Ries, in his “Notizen,” gives only in part: 

I have no further news to give you about the Sinfonie but 
meanwhile you may confidently count on it. Since I have 
made the acquaintance here of a very amiable and 
cultivated man, who holds an appointment in our imperial 
embassy at London, he will undertake later to forward the 
Symphony to you in London, so that it will soon be in 
London. Were I not so poor that I am obliged to live by my 
pen I would accept nothing at all from the Ph. Society; as it 
is I must wait until the fee for the Sinfonie is deposited 
here. But to give you an evidence of my affection for and 
confidence in the society I have already delivered the new 
Overture referred to in my last letter, to the gentleman of 
the Imperial society. As he is to start from here for London 
in a few days he will deliver it to you in person in London. 
Goldschmidt will no doubt know where you live; if not, 
please tell him, so that this accommodating gentleman will 
not be obliged long to hunt you. I leave to the Society all 
the arrangements about the Overture which, like the 
Symphony, it can keep for 18 months. Not until after the 
lapse of that time shall I publish it. And now another 
request: my brother here, who keeps his carriage, wanted a 


lift from me and so, without asking me, he offered the 
Overture in question to a publisher in London named Bosey 
[Boosey]. Let him wait, and tell him that at present it is 
impossible to say whether he can have the Overture or not; 
I will write to him myself. It all depends on the 
Philharmonic Society; say to him please that my brother 
made a mistake in the matter of the Overture; as to the 
other works which he wrote about, he may have them. My 
brother bought them of me in order to traffic with them, as 
I observe. O frater! I beg of you to write to me as soon as 
possible after you have received the Overture, whether the 
Philharmonic Society will take it, for otherwise I shall 
publish it soon. 

I have heard nothing of your Sinfonie dedicated to me. If 
I did not look upon the Dedicat as a sort of challenge for 
which I might give you Revanche I should long ago have 
dedicated some work to you. As it is, I have always thought 
that I must first see your work. How willingly would I show 
you my gratitude in some manner. I am deeply your debtor 
for so many proofs of your affection and for favors. If my 
health is improved by a bath-cure which I am to take in the 
coming summer I will kiss your wife in London in 1824. 

What justification Beethoven had, or imagined he had, 
for imputing a dishonorable act to his brother, cannot be 
said; it is noteworthy, however, that he does not even 
mention him in a letter written twenty days later which 
reiterates much that had already been set forth, and offers 
to send the Symphony at once on receiving word from Ries 
accompanied by a draft. He also intends to send six 


Bagatelles and asks Ries to traffic, as best he can, with 
them and two sonatas. Had he received a dedication from 
Ries, he says, he would at once have inscribed the Overture 
to him. Not long afterward Beethoven wrote again to Ries. 
The letter, which has been preserved only in part, is printed 
with a few omissions and changes in the “Notizen” (). Its 
significant remark about the new Symphony is that it is to 
bear a dedication to Ries; its most valuable contribution, 
however, refers to the Mass in D and the explanation which 
it offers of the fact that Beethoven sent no invitation to the 
English court to subscribe for that work. “In addition to 
these hardships,” Beethoven writes, “I have many debts to 
pay, for which reason it would be agreeable to me if you 
have disposed of the Mass to send me also the check for it, 
for by that time the copy for London will have been made. 
There need be no scruples because of the few souverains 
who are to get copies of it. If a local publisher made no 
objections, there ought to be still fewer in London; 
moreover, I bind myself in writing that not a note of it shall 
appear either in print or otherwise.” The poor Archduke- 
Cardinal comes in for his customary drubbing, the special 
complaint now being that Beethoven is obliged to draw his 
“wretched salary” with the aid of a stamp. The letter was 
placed for delivery in the hands of the amiable gentleman 
of the Austrian Embassy whose name we now learn to be 
Bauer and who was also the bearer of an address to King 
George IV which Ries was to ask Bauer to read, after which 
the latter was to see to its delivery into the royal hands and 
if possible get in return at least a “butcher’s knife or a 


tortoise”; a printed copy of the “Battle of Vittoria” was to 
accompany it. The character of the address to the king can 
be guessed at from the following draft for an earlier letter 
which was found amongst Schindler’s papers: 

An Appeal to the King of England 

In thus presuming, herewith, to submit my most obedient 
prayer to Your Majesty, I venture at the same time to 
supplement it with a second. 

Already in the year 1823, the undersigned took the 
liberty, at the frequent requests of several Englishmen then 
living here, to send his composition entitled “Wellington’s 
Battle and Victory at Vittoria” which no one possessed at 
that time (to Your Majesty). The then Imperial Russian 
Ambassador, Prince Rasoumowsky, undertook to send the 
work to Your Majesty by a courier. 

For many years the undersigned cherished the sweet 
wish that Your Majesty would graciously make known the 
receipt of his work to him; but he has not yet been able to 
boast of this happiness, and had to content himself with a 
brief notice from Mr. Ries, his former worthy pupil, who 
reported that Y. M. had been pleased graciously to deliver 
the work to the then Musical Director, Mr. Salomon and Mr. 
Smart for public performance in Drury Lane Theatre. This 
appears also from the English journals, which added, as did 
Mr. Ries, that the work had been received with 
extraordinary favor not only in London but elsewhere. 
Inasmuch as it was extremely humiliating to the 
undersigned to learn all this from indirect sources, Y. M. 
will surely pardon his sensitiveness and graciously permit 


him to observe that he spared neither time nor cost to lay 
this work before your exalted person in the most proper 
manner in order to provide a pleasure for Y. M. 

From this the undersigned concludes, that it may have 
been improperly submitted to Y. M. and inasmuch as the 
most obedient petition which is now submitted, enables him 
again to approach Y. M., he takes the privilege of handing 
to Y. M. accompanying printed copy of the Battle of Vittoria 
in score, which has been set aside for this purpose ever 
since 1815 and which has been retained so long because of 
the uncertainty felt by the undersigned concerning the 
matter. 

Convinced of the lofty wisdom and graciousness which Y. 
M. has hitherto shown toward art and artists to their 
appreciation and good fortune, the undersigned flatters 
himself that Your Majesty will graciously condescend to 
take all this in consideration and grant his most humble 
petition. 

[Convaincu de la haute sagesse dont Votre Majesté a 
toujours su apprecier l'art ainsi que de la haute faveur 
qu’elle accordé a l'artiste le soussigné se flatte que Votre 
Majesté prendra I’un et l'autre en consideration et vaudra 
en grace condescendre a sa tres-humble demande. ] 

a Vienne le 24 fevrier. 

There are other letters to Ries which must be considered 
later. They do not bear out Schindler’s contention that an 
estrangement had taken place between former master and 
pupil, but were it not that Beethoven’s utterances on that 
point were chronic when negotiating sales of his works it 


might be said that they show that his burden of debt rested 
with peculiar grievousness upon him at this time. That it 
did trouble him more than ordinarily is otherwise 
evidenced. In April Schindler writes: “Don’t think night and 
day about your debts. When you are well again you’ll pay 
them without feeling it.” Steiner, who may have thought 
that consideration was no longer incumbent on him, now 
that Beethoven was offering his works to other publishers, 
pressed him for the money which he had loaned him and 
threatened to sue him for 800 florins. Beethoven presented 
a counter-claim and demanded that Steiner publish a 
number of compositions which he had purchased but had 
not issued. The debt to Brentano also distressed him. He 
had as yet received nothing from the royal subscribers to 
the Missa Solemnis. He appealed to his brother Johann to 
go security for him, but he refused. Then he consulted Dr. 
Bach, who advised him to dispose of one of the seven 
shares of bank stock which he had purchased after his 
stroke of fortune at the time of the Congress of Vienna. 
Schindler was called on to act as fiscal agent in what must 
have seemed a complicated matter to Beethoven, since at 
another time he had wanted to hypothecate a share and, on 
getting it out of its hiding-place, learned that all he had to 
do to get the money he needed was to cut off a coupon and 
collect it. Now he writes to Schindler: 

Do not forget the B. A. (bank share); it is highly 
necessary. I should not like to be sued for nothing and less 
than nothing. The conduct of my brother is worthy of him. 


The tailor is coming to-day and I hope to turn him away 
without unpleasantness. 

Another note to the same: 

Try to find some philanthropist who will make me a loan 
on a bank share, so that, first, I need not put too severe a 
strain on the generosity of my only (the word is indistinct) 
friend v. B. and may not myself get in need because of the 
withholding of this money due to the beautiful arrangement 
made by my dear brother! 

On a separate scrap of paper is written: “It must not 
appear that the money is needed.” The date of this note is 
fixed by the circumstance that it is the one in which 
Beethoven asks Schindler to draw up a list of courts to 
which the invitations to subscribe to the Mass were to be 
sent. In still another note he refers to bank shares which 
evidently were to be hypothecated. It was while in this 
distressful state concerning his debts that he took the first 
steps toward making his nephew his legal heir. On March 6, 
1823, he wrote to Bach: 


Death might come unannounced and give no time to 
make a legal will; therefore I hereby attest with my own 
hand that I declare my nephew Karl van Beethoven to be 
my universal heir and that after my death everything 
without exception which can be called my property shall 
belong to him. I appoint you to be his curator, and if there 
should be no testament after this you are also authorized 
and requested to find a guardian for my beloved nephew — 
to the exclusion of my brother Johann van Beethoven — and 


secure his appointment according to law. I declare this 
writing to be valid for all time as being my last will before 
my death. I embrace you with all my heart. 

The words excluding Johann from the guardianship were 
written on the third page of the document and on the first 
there was this addition: “NB. In the way of capital there are 
7 shares of bank stock; whatever else is found in cash is 
like the bank shares to be his.” Shortly before his death he 
reiterated this bequest with modifications entailed by 
changed conditions. 

The origin of a canon which Beethoven improvised at the 
coffee-house “Zur goldenen Birne” on February 20 to the 
words “Bester Herr Graf, Sie sind ein Schaf” is said by 
Schindler to have been a discussion between the composer 
and Count Lichnowsky concerning a contract with Steiner. 
Obviously, Beethoven and his adviser had disagreed. 


Seeks Appointment as Court Composer 

In November 1822, Anton Tayber, Imperial Court 
Composer, died. Beethoven applied for the appointment as 
his successor and Counts Lichnowsky and Dietrichstein 
entered the lists for him. Beethoven made a personal 
appeal to Dietrichstein, who was the “Court Music-Count” 
who, on February 23, 1823, disclosed the plan which had 
been conceived to promote Beethoven’s interests with the 
Emperor in a letter to Lichnowsky: 

It would have been my duty long ago to reply to good 
Beethoven, since he came to me so trustfully. But after I 
had spoken with you I decided to break silence only after I 
had received definite information on the subject in 
question. I can now tell you positively that the post held by 
the deceased Tayber — who was not Chamber but Court 
Composer — is not to be filled again. I do not want to write 
to Beethoven because I do not like to disappoint a man 
whom I so sincerely respect, and therefore I beg of you 
when occasion offers to let him know the fact and then to 
inform me when and where I may meet him, as I have 
forgotten where he lives. 

I am also sending you herewith the score of a mass by 
Reutter which Beethoven wished to see. It is true that H. 
M. the Emperor is fond of this style, but Beethoven, if he 
writes a mass, need not adhere to it. Let him follow the 
bent of his great genius and have a care only that the mass 
be not too long or too difficult to perform; — that it be a 
tutti mass and have only short soprano and alto solos in the 
voices (for which I have two fine singing-boys) — but no 


tenor, bass or organ solos. If he wishes he may introduce a 
violin, oboe or clarinet solo. 

His Majesty likes to have fugues well worked out but not 
too long; the Sanctus and Osanna as short as possible, in 
order not to delay the transubstantiation, and — if I may 
add something on my own account — the Dona nobis 
pacem connected with the Agnus Dei without marked 
interruption, and soft. In two masses by Handel (arranged 
from his anthems), two by Naumann and Abbé Stadler, this 
makes a particularly beautiful effect. These in brief, as 
results of my experience, are the things which are to be 
considered and I should congratulate myself, the court and 
art if our great Beethoven were soon to take the work in 
hand. 

On March 10 Dietrichstein sent Beethoven three texts for 
graduals and a like number for offertories from which to 
choose words to be used in the mass to be composed for 
the emperor. On the count’s letter Beethoven wrote the 
memorandum: “Treat the gradual as a symphony with song 
— does it follow the Gloria?” Here we have some light on 
the subject which came up for thought during the account 
of Beethoven’s negotiations with publishers for the Mass in 
D. It would seem to appear that Beethoven was much 
pleased with the interest manifested in his application by 
Count Dietrichstein, and looked with auspicious eye upon 
the latter’s plan to put him into the Emperor’s good books. 
There can scarcely be a doubt but that he gave 
considerable thought to the proposed mass even while still 
at work on the Mass in D. He conceived the plan of 


accompanying the Kyrie with wind-instruments and organ 
only in a “new mass,” as he designates it, and sketches for 
a Dona nobis pacem which have been found “for the mass 
in C-sharp minor” point to a treatment which may be said 
to be in harmony, so far as can be seen, with Count 
Dietrichstein’s suggestions. On one occasion he writes to 
Peters that he had not made up his mind which mass he 
should have, and on another that he had three masses, two 
other publishers having asked for such works. He tells 
Schindler that reports that the Mass in D was not finished 
were to be denied because they were not true, the 
unfinished numbers being additions. So also he writes to 
the Archduke. These additions were to be a gradual, an 
offertory, and a setting of the hymn Tantum ergo 
sacramentum, and it is a fair presumption, since 
appropriate texts for the first two were sent to Beethoven 
by Count Dietrichstein, that they were contemplated in 
connection with the mass for the emperor and that possibly 
after the abandonment of that project they were associated 
with the Mass in D. Nothing is known of the music which 
Beethoven had in mind for these additional numbers, but 
many sketches are lost and there is no knowing how much 
music which was never written out Beethoven carried in his 
head. 

Beethoven spoke of the “second” mass to others besides 
the publishers. Nothing came of it, however. He decided to 
postpone work on the mass for the Emperor, pleading the 
pressure of other obligations in the letters of thanks which 
he sent to Counts Lichnowsky and Dietrichstein. They and 


Archduke Rudolph were greatly disappointed and, if 
Schindler is to be believed, the Archduke and Lichnowsky 
rebuked him. 


Consideration of Operatic Subjects 

In this period, too, the alluring vision of a new opera 
presented itself, haunted the minds of Beethoven and his 
friends for a space and then disappeared in the limbo of 
unexecuted projects. “Fidelio” had been revived on 
November 3, 1822, at the Karnthnerthor Theatre. Its 
success was so great that the management of the theatre 
offered a commission to Beethoven for a new opera. 
Beethoven viewed the proposition favorably and his friends 
hailed it with enthusiasm, especially Count Moritz 
Lichnowsky. Beethoven's love for classic literature led him 
to express a desire for a libretto based on some story of the 
antique world. He was told that such stories were all worn 
threadbare. In the Conversation Books we see what 
suggestions were offered by others: a text by Schlegel; 
Voltaire’s tragedies; Schiller’s “Fiesco.” Local poets and 
would-be poets were willing to throw themselves into the 
breach. Friedrich August Kanne, editor of the musical 
journal published by Steiner and Co., wrote a libretto which 
Beethoven sent to Schindler with a note saying that except 
for the fact that the first act was rather lukewarm it was so 
admirably written that it really did not require the 
collaboration of “one of the first composers,” adding, “I do 
not want to say that it is just the most suitable thing for me, 
but if I can rid myself of obligations to which I am bound, 
who knows what might — or will — happen!” Lichnowsky 
tells Beethoven in February that he is determined to see 
Grillparzer, with whom he evidently wants to talk about an 
opera-book on “Macbeth” or “Romeo and Juliet.” Brother 


Johann brings Beethoven a proposition from Johann 
Sporchil, historian and publicist, and Sporchil, receiving 
encouragement, submitted a work act by act to the 
composer, who wrote comments on the manuscripts but 
never did more. Lichnowsky hears of an opera on “Alfred 
the Great,” said to be very beautiful and full of spectacular 
pomp. He will bring it to the composer in a few days. The 
Count has also written to Grillparzer, and Beethoven, 
recalling that he is an old acquaintance, resolves to visit 
him. Lichnowsky’s suggestion bore fruit of a kind. 
Grillparzer has left us an account of his attempt to 
collaborate with Beethoven on an opera in his 
“Erinnerungen an Beethoven.” The request for a libretto, 
he says, came to him through Count Dietrichstein and was 
somewhat embarrassing to him because of his unfamiliarity 
with the lyric drama and his doubts touching Beethoven’s 
ability, after his later works, to compose an opera. Finally, 
however, he decided to make the attempt, and submitted a 
subject to Beethoven’s friends and then to Beethoven 
himself. It was a semi-diabolical story drawn from 
Bohemian legendary history, entitled “Dragomira.” It met 
with Beethoven’s approval and he agreed to write it, but 
afterward changed his mind and took up the fairy tale of 
Melusina. Of the manner in which he treated this subject 
Grillparzer says: 

Grillparzer and His “Melusina” 

So far as possible I banished the reflective element and 
sought, by giving prominence to the chorus, creating 
powerful finales and adopting the melodramatic style for 


the third act, to adjust myself to Beethoven’s last period. I 
avoided a preliminary conference with the composer 
concerning the subject-matter, because I wanted to 
preserve the independence of my views. Moreover, it was 
possible to make alterations, and in the last instance it 
rested with him to compose the book or not to compose it, 
as he listed. In order not to coerce him in the least I sent 
him the book by the same channel which had brought me 
the call. He was not to be influenced by personal 
considerations or embarrassed in any manner whatsoever. 

The book appealed to Beethoven, but several 
conferences between him and the poet were necessary 
before it was brought into satisfactory shape. Grillparzer 
had excluded much of the material in the old legend which 
was unsuited to dramatic treatment, and strengthened the 
plot with conceits of his own invention. As soon as he had 
sent the text he went to Beethoven at Schindler’s request. 
At first blush Beethoven was much pleased with the book, 
and he wrote Grillparzer a letter which delighted the poet. 
Grillparzer describes the visit to Beethoven at his lodgings 
in the Kothgasse which he made in company with 
Schindler: 

I found him lying in soiled night wear on a disordered 
bed, a book in his hand. At the head of the bed was a small 
door which, as I observed later, opened into the dining- 
room and which Beethoven seemed in a manner to be 
guarding, for when subsequently a maid came through it 
with butter and eggs he could not restrain himself, in the 
middle of an earnest conversation, from throwing a 


searching glance at the quantity of the provisions served — 
which gave me a painful picture of the disorder prevailing 
in his domestic economy. 

As we entered Beethoven arose from the bed, gave me 
his hand, poured out his feelings of good-will and respect 
and at once broached the subject of the opera. “Your work 
lives here,” said he, pointing to his heart; “I am going to 
the country in a few days and shall at once begin to 
compose it. Only, I don’t know what to do with the hunters’ 
chorus which forms the introduction. Weber used four 
horns; you see, therefore, that I must have eight; where will 
this lead to?” Although I was far from seeing the need of 
such a conclusion I explained to him that without injury to 
the rest of the book the hunters’ chorus could be omitted, 
with which concession he seemed to be satisfied, and 
neither then nor later did he offer any objection to the text 
or ask that a change be made. He even insisted on closing a 
contract with me at once. The profits of the opera should be 
divided evenly between us, etc. I declared to him, and 
truthfully, that I had not thought of a fee or anything of the 
kind while at work.... Least of all was it to be the subject of 
conversation between us. He was to do with the book what 
he pleased — I would never make a contract with him. After 
a good deal of talk (or rather of writing, for he could no 
longer hear speech) back and forth, I took my leave, 
promising to visit him in Hetzendorf after he had settled 
himself there. 

I had hoped that he had given up all thoughts of business 
in regard to the matter; but a few days later my publisher, 


Wallishauser, came to me and said that Beethoven insisted 
upon the execution of a contract. If I could not make up my 
mind, Wallishauser suggested that I assign the property- 
right in the book to him and he would arrange with 
Beethoven, who was already advised of such a step. I was 
glad to get rid of the business, let Wallishauser pay me a 
moderate sum, and banished the matter from my thoughts. 
Whether or not they made a contract I do not know. 

Otto Jahn’s notes of a conversation with Grillparzer state 
that Beethoven made a contract with Barbaja, who was the 
de facto manager of the Karnthnerthor Theatre, for 6,000 
florins, W. W. (2,500 C. M.). Shortly afterward Barbaja 
abandoned the contract, saying to Beethoven that he knew 
that though he was bound by it he could not use the opera. 
Thereupon Beethoven tore up the document. On April 20, 
1824, Duport wrote to Beethoven that Barbaja had sent 
word from Naples that he would like to have an opera by 
Beethoven and would give time and terms as soon as he 
received assurance that his contract for the theatre would 
be extended from December 1. The extension was not 
granted. Schindler denied that a contract between manager 
and composer ever existed. 

Grillparzer kept his promise to visit Beethoven at 
Hetzendorf, going thither with Schindler. Part of his 
account may best be given in his own words: 

We took a promenade and entertained each other as well 
as was possible half in conversation, half in writing, while 
walking. I still remember with emotion that when we sat 
down to table Beethoven went into an adjoining room and 


himself brought forth five bottles. He set down one at 
Schindler’s plate, one at his own and three in front of me, 
probably to make me understand in his wild and simple way 
that I was master and should drink as much as I liked. 
When I drove back to town without Schindler, who 
remained in Hetzendorf, Beethoven insisted on 
accompanying me. He sat himself beside me in the open 
carriage but instead of going only to the edge of the village, 
he drove with me to the city, getting out at the gates and, 
after a cordial handshake, starting back alone on the 
journey of an hour and a half homeward. As he left the 
carriage I noticed a bit of paper lying on the seat which he 
had just vacated. I thought that he had forgotten it and 
beckoned him to come back; but he shook his head and 
with a loud laugh, as at the success of a ruse, he ran the 
faster in the opposite direction. I unrolled the paper and it 
contained exactly the amount of the carriage-hire which I 
had agreed upon with the driver. His manner of life had so 
estranged him from all the habits and customs of the world 
that it probably never occurred to him that under other 
circumstances he would have been guilty of a gross 
offence. I took the matter as it was intended and laughingly 
paid my coachman with the money which had been given to 
me. 

In a Conversation Book used during the visit to 
Hetzendorf may be read one side of a conversation about 
“Melusine” which permits us to observe the poet’s capacity 
to look into the future: 


Are you still of the opinion that something else ought to 
be substituted for the first chorus of our opera? Perhaps a 
few tones of the hunting-horns might be continued by an 
invisible chorus of nymphs. I have been thinking if it might 
not be possible to mark every appearance of Melusine or of 
her influence in the action by a recurrent and easily 
grasped melody. Might not the overture begin with this and 
after the rushing Allegro the introduction be made out of 
the same melody? I have thought of this melody as that to 
which Melusine sings her first song. 

Grillparzer speaks of “Dragomira,” promises to send the 
plot to Beethoven in writing and makes many observations 
concerning music and musicians which must have 
interested Beethoven even when he did not agree with him. 
He asserts that on the whole the North Germans know little 
of music — they will never produce anything higher than 
“Der Freischutz.” Also he has a good word for Italian opera: 

And yet I cannot agree with those who unqualifiedly 
reject Italian opera. To my mind there are two kinds of 
opera — one setting out from the text, the other from the 
music. The latter is the Italian opera. Lablache, and in a 
degree Fodor, are better actors than the Germans ever had. 
Perhaps Mozart formed himself on the Italian opera. It is 
worse now. You would have trouble to find singers for your 
opera. 


Advice Sought from Friends 

There are many others with whom Beethoven discussed 
the opera and who came to him to tell him of their desire to 
see it written. Duport is greatly interested, wants to read 
the book with care and asks Beethoven’s terms; 
Lichnowsky is willing to risk the financial outcome; “I will 
go security,” he says in October, “for the money which you 
want for the opera. After selling the opera to the director 
you can still reserve the right of disposing of it at home and 
abroad.” And again: “If you do not compose the opera it will 
be all day with German opera — everybody says that. After 
the failure of Weber’s opera ‘Euryanthe’ many sent the 
books back. ‘Freischutz’ is not a genuine opera. If you can 
use me in any way, you know me and how sincere I am”; 
and still again, towards the end of November: “You will get 
incomparably more without a contract; if you want one, the 
director will make a contract with pleasure at once. Talk it 
over with Grillparzer; it will also be all one to him. Duport 
already asked about the opera several days ago.” From 
other quarters Beethoven is urged to write to Duport after 
the latter had written to him. In a letter which must have 
been written late in the year, since Beethoven is back in his 
town lodgings, he writes to Grillparzer telling him that the 
management had asked for his (Grillparzer’s) terms and 
suggesting that he write directly to the management and 
he would do the same. A later conversation which must 
have taken place toward the close of the year (and may 
have been the result of this letter) begins with a complaint 
by Grillparzer against the censorship for having forbidden 


his “Ottokar.” Beethoven’s part in the dialogue may easily 
be supplied by the imagination, and it will be seen that he 
is still unreconciled to the opening chorus. 


You have again taken up “Melusine?” I have already 
appealed to the management twice but have had no answer. 
— I have already said that I was compelled to ask 100 
ducats for it. — Because as a matter of fact, all the profits 
of an opera-book remain with the theatre in which it is 
performed for the first time. — I could have made a spoken 
drama out of the same material which would have brought 
me three times as much — I must ask so much in order to 
meet my obligations to Wallishauser. For ordinary opera- 
books they pay up to 300 florins C. M. Have you already 
begun to compose? — Will you please write down for me 
where you want the changes made? — Because then, 
nevertheless, the piece will have to begin with a hunt. — 
Perhaps the last tones of a vanishing hunters’ chorus might 
blend with the introduction without having the hunters 
enter. — To begin with a chorus of nymphs might weaken 
the effect of the chorus at the close of the first act. — I am 
not quite versed in opera texts. — You want to deliver it to 
the theatre by September. — The direction wants to make a 
creditable showing in the eyes of the public. — Doesn’t the 
text of the opera also seem too Jong to you? — To whom are 
you thinking of giving the röle of Raimund? — They are 
talking of a young tenor who may have made his debut by 
that time. I believe his name is Cramolini; besides a 
handsome figure he is said to have a beautiful voice. — It is 


said that the direction is having him educated. — Forti is a 
little too gross. — Then I am to expect your written 
suggestion as to alterations, soon? — I am not busy at 
present. — I am ready for anything. 

For a space there is talk about oratorio texts (“Judith”) 
and the possibility of musical expression in the case of 
Christ. Then the text of “Dragomira” is referred to, 
concerning which Beethoven seems to have asked. 
Grillparzer says: 

Dragomira. Great variety — great characters, effects. — 
The mother of St. Wenzelaus, the Duke of Bohemia. — One 
of her sons kills the other. She herself is a pagan, the better 
son is a Christian. They still show the spot in Prague where 
she was swallowed up by the earth with horses and 
equipage. — After I have lost all hope here I shall send it to 
Berlin. 

There is much more talk in the Conversation Book about 
the opera, but neither sequence nor date can always be 
determined. Lichnowsky tells him that the management of 
the theatre is willing to do anything asked of it and is 
negotiating with Grillparzer. Brother Johann says: 
“Grillparzer is coming to-morrow — that is no affair of 
yours. — You wrote to the management to make 
arrangements with the poet, and to this it was agreed; 
hence Grillparzer must make terms.” In the same book 
Schikh, the editor, writes: “Why don’t you compose 
Grillparzer’s opera? Write the opera first and then we shall 
be in a position to wish you also to write a Requiem.” 


Grillparzer Parts with Beethoven 

Grillparzer says that Beethoven told him in Hetzendorf 
that his opera was ready (whether he meant in his head or 
in its essential elements in the numerous sketchbooks, the 
poet could not say), but after the composer’s death not a 
single note was found which could indubitably be assigned 
to their common work. The poet had faithfully adhered to 
his resolve not to remind the composer of the work in any 
way and “was never near him again until, clad in black and 
carrying a burning torch in my [his] hand,” he walked 
behind his coffin. Grillparzer’s memory is faulty in a few 
details. He says that he never met Beethoven after the visit 
to Hetzendorf except once; but the two men were together 
again in 1824. This, however, is inconsequential; the fact 
remains that Beethoven did not compose “Melusine.” — 
Why not? Many reasons must be obvious to those who have 
followed this narrative closely: illness; vexation of spirit; 
loss of initiative; a waning of the old capacity to assimilate 
conceptions and ideas which did not originate in his own 
consciousness and were not in harmony with his own 
predilections. Moreover, it was the period of his greatest 
introspection; he was communing more and more with his 
own soul, and separating himself more and more from all 
agencies of utterance except the one which spoke most 
truthfully and directly within him, and to which he 
entrusted his last revelations — the string quartet. 
“Melusine” was not composed, but the opera continued to 
occupy his attention at intervals until deep into the next 
year, and unless Holz is in error, some of his last labors 


were devoted to it. Too literal an acceptance must not, 
therefore, be given to Schindler’s statement that he 
“suddenly” abandoned the plan of writing a German opera 
because he learned that the similarity between the subjects 
of “Melusine” and “Undine” would embarrass the 
production of the former in Berlin. 





BACH 

A project which cropped out intermittently during 1823 
was the writing of an overture on the musical motive 
suggested by the letters composing the name of Bach. The 
thought seems to have become fixed in his mind in 1822, 
though the device of using as a motive in composition was 
at least as old as the Leipsic master’s “Art of Fugue,” and 
no doubt familiar to Beethoven. However, he was deeply 
engrossed in fugal writing at this period and it is very 
likely, as Nottebohm suggests, that he conceived an 
overture on the motive as a tribute to Bach’s genius. 
Several sketches showing different forms of the theme 
appear in the books of 1823; and a collateral memorandum, 
“This overture with the new symphony, and we shall have a 
concert (Akademie) in the Karnthnerthor Theatre,” 
amongst sketches for the last quartets in 1825, shows that 
he clung to the idea almost to the end. Had Beethoven 
carried out all the plans for utilizing the theme which 
presented themselves to him between 1822 and 1825, there 
would have been several Bach overtures; unfortunately, he 
carried out none. 


Beethoven and the Boy Liszt 

On April 13, 1823, the boy Franz Liszt, who was studying 
with Carl Czerny and had made his first public appearance 
on the first day of the year, gave a concert in the small 
Ridotto room. Together with his father he had been 
presented to Beethoven by Schindler, but had not been 
received with any special marks of friendliness. The 
precocious boy gave expression to the hope that Beethoven 
would attend his approaching concert. Later in the 
Conversation Book: 

Little Liszt has urgently requested me humbly to beg you 
for a theme on which he wishes to improvise at his concert 
to-morrow. He will not break the seal till the time comes. 
The little fellow’s improvisations do not seriously signify. 
The lad is a fine pianist, but so far as his fancy is concerned 
it is far from the truth to say that he really improvises (was 
Phantasie anbelangt, so ist es noch weit am Tage bis man 
sagen kann, er phantasiert). Czerny (Carl) is his teacher. 
Just eleven years. Do come; it will certainly please Karl to 
hear how the little fellow plays. It is unfortunate that the 
lad is in Czerny’s hands. — You will make good the rather 
unfriendly reception of recent date by coming to little 
Liszt’s concert? — It will encourage the boy. — Promise me 
to come. 

Did Beethoven attend the concert, and did he afterwards 
go upon the stage, lift up the prodigy and kiss him? So the 
world has long believed on the authority of Nohl, who got 
the story from Liszt himself. Schindler ought to be a good 
witness in this case, since he pleaded the cause of the little 


lad before his great friend; but unfortunately Schindler in 
this instance gives testimony at one time which he 
impeaches at another. In the second edition of his 
“Biography of Beethoven” (Munster, 1845, second 
appendix, page 71, note) he says: 

One can never know if a child will grow into a man, and 
if so what kind of man; so I could not foresee when I 
introduced the promising boy Liszt and his father in 1823, 
to Beethoven, what kind of musical vandal would grow out 
of this young talent. Did Beethoven have a premonition? 
The reception was not the usual friendly one and I had 
reason at the time not to be particularly satisfied, since the 
prodigy had interested me in an unusual degree. Beethoven 
himself noticed that he had been somewhat lax in his 
interest in little Franz, which made it easy to persuade him 
to honor the concert of little Liszt with his presence in 
order to atone for the indifference he had first shown. 

In the third edition of his book (1860, Part II, ) he says: 

The author knows of only one reception to which the 
term “friendly” can not be applied. It was in the case of 
little Franz Liszt, who, accompanied by his father, was 
presented by me. This unfriendliness grew out of the 
excessive idolization of this truly sensational talent; but 
chiefly it was due to the request made of Beethoven to give 
the twelve-year-old lad a theme for improvisation at his 
farewell concert — a request which was as indiscreet as it 
was unreasonable. But hyperenthusiasm always betrays a 
want of timeliness. It is not impossible that this enthusiasm, 
after Beethoven had declined the request with obvious 


displeasure, yet managed to secure from Emperor Franz, or 
at least Archduke Rudolph, a theme for the young virtuoso. 
The idolatry of the wonder-child gave the master, who had 
gone through so severe a school of experience, a text for 
many observations on the hindrances and clogs to the 
equable development of extraordinary talents as soon as 
they were made the darlings of the multitude. Sketches of 
the life of Liszt have stated that Beethoven attended the 
farewell concert of 1823; in Schilling’s encyclopeedia it is 
added that Beethoven at this concert shook the hand of 
little Liszt and thereby designated him as worthy of the 
name of artist. Beethoven did not attend the concert; nor 
any private concert after 1816. 

The visit of Louis Schloesser, afterwards chapelmaster in 
Darmstadt, who delivered the message from the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, took place in the spring of the 
year. His description of the visit was printed in the journal 
“Hallelujah” in 1885 (Nos. 20 and 21). Schloesser revisited 
him later and met him afterwards in town, walking with 
him to Steiner, whom he said he was about to take to task 
for a remissness. “When it comes to the publication of a 
new work,” Beethoven said, “they would like to postpone it 
as long as possible, even till after my death, thinking thus 
to do a better business with it; but I shall checkmate them.” 
Schloesser was surprised on this occasion to find 
Beethoven dressed with unwonted elegance and remarked 
the fact to Mayseder, who explained, with a smile, that it 
was not the first time that his friends had stolen his old 
clothes at night and left new ones in their place. Mayseder 


added that the substitution was never noticed by 
Beethoven, who donned the garments with perfect 
calmness. Schloesser observes that he never detected the 
least sign of absentmindedness in Beethoven. 

At the last meeting between the men Schloesser showed 
Beethoven one of his compositions, a somewhat 
complicated work. Beethoven looked through it and 
observed: “You write too much; less would have been 
better. That’s the way of our young heaven-stormers who 
think that they can never do enough. But that will change 
with riper age, and I prefer a superabundance to a paucity 
of ideas.” To the question how this might be attained 
Schloesser says Beethoven replied “literally”: 

I carry my thoughts about me for a long time, often a 
very long time, before I write them down. Meanwhile my 
memory is so tenacious that I am sure never to forget, not 
even in years, a theme that has once occurred to me. I 
change many things, discard and try again until I am 
satisfied. Then, however, there begins in my head the 
development in every direction and, insomuch as I know 
exactly what I want, the fundamental idea never deserts me 
— it arises before me, grows — I see and hear the picture 
in all its extent and dimensions stand before my mind like a 
cast and there remains for me nothing but the labor of 
writing it down, which is quickly accomplished when I have 
the time, for I sometimes take up other work, but never to 
the confusion of one with the other. You will ask me where I 
get my ideas? That I can not tell you with certainty; they 
come unsummoned, directly, indirectly, — I could seize 


them with my hands out in the open air; in the woods; while 
walking; in the silence of the night; early in the morning; 
incited by moods which are translated by the poet into 
words, by me into tones, — sound and roar and storm about 
me until I have set them down in notes. 

At parting, Beethoven gave Schloesser a sheet containing 
a canon for six voices on the words, “Edel sei der Mensch, 
hulfreich und gut,” with the inscription: “Words by Goethe, 
tones by Beethoven. Vienna, May, 1823.” On the back he 
wrote: “A happy journey, my dear Herr Schloesser, may all 
things which seem desirable come to meet you. Your 
devoted Beethoven.” Judging by the position of the canon in 
the Rudolphinian Collection, Nottebohm was of the opinion 
that it was composed at an earlier date, say 1819-20. 
Beethoven also gave Schloesser, who was going to Paris, a 
letter of introduction to Cherubini which accomplished his 
acceptance as a pupil of the Conservatoire. 

Our old friend Schuppanzigh, after an absence of seven 
years, returned to Vienna in 1823. On May 4 he gave a 
concert at which Piringer conducted the orchestra, and on 
June 14 the quartet meetings were resumed, with Holz, 
Weiss and Linke as his associates. 

Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli 

Schindler places the incident which gave the incentive to 
the creation of the last of Beethoven’s characteristic works 
for the pianoforte, the “Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli,” 
O, in the winter of 1822-’23. In this, as will appear 
presently, he was in error, as he was also touching the date 
of the completion of the composition, but otherwise his 


story is no doubt correct. Anton Diabelli, head of the music- 
publishing house of Diabelli and Co., having composed a 
waltz, conceived the idea of having variations written on its 
melody by a large group of the popular composers of the 
day. Beethoven was among those who received the 
invitation, but, mindful of his experiences in 1808, when he 
contributed a setting of “In questa tomba” to a similar 
conglomeration, he declared that he would never do so 
again. Moreover, so Schindler says, he did not like the tune, 
which he called a Schusterfleck. He declined Diabelli’s 
request, but not long afterward asked Schindler to inquire 
of Diabelli if he were disposed to take from him a set of 
variations on the waltz, and if so, what he would pay. 
Diabelli received the proposition with delight and offered 
80 ducats, requiring not more than six or seven variations. 
The contract was formally closed and Beethoven remarked 
to Schindler: “Good; he shall have variations on his 
cobble!” This the story as told by Schindler. Lenz, who 
claimed to have the authority of Holz for his version, says 
that after receiving thirty-two variations from other 
composers, Diabelli went to Beethoven and asked him for 
the one which he had promised. Beethoven inquired how 
many variations he already had and when Diabelli replied 
“Thirty-two” he said: “Well, go and publish them and I 
alone will write you thirty-three.” This story, however, lacks 
probability. Lenz himself says that Diabelli told him that 
Beethoven had not agreed to write for him; hence he could 
not have asked for the “promised” variation. But Schindler 
is also wrong in saying that the variations were the first 


work taken up by Beethoven after his removal to 
Hetzendorf in the summer of 1823 and that they were 
published in July. They were advertised as published by 
Diabelli in the “Wiener Zeitung” on June 16, 1823, and 
there are other dates to corroborate the evidence that they 
were finished when Beethoven removed to Hetzendorf on 
May 17. On May 7 Beethoven offered them for publication 
to Lissner in St. Petersburg; on April 25 he wrote to Ries: 
“You will also receive in a few weeks 33 variations on a 
theme, dedicated to your wife,” and on July 16: “By this 
time the variations must be with you.” The date of 
Diabelli’s conception of the plan was probably a whole year, 
even two years earlier than the date given by Schindler. In 
a letter dated June 5, 1822, Beethoven offered to Peters 
“Variations on a Waltz for pianoforte solo (there are many)” 
for 30 ducats; they must therefore have been far advanced 
in composition and fully planned at that time. Nottebohm 
says that Schubert’s contribution to the collection of 
variations bears on the autograph the date “March, 1821.” 
The Variations appeared from the press of Diabelli and Co. 
in June, with a dedication to Mme. Antonia von Brentano; 
not, it will be observed, to the wife of Ries. Had there been 
an English edition there would have been such a 
dedication, but it is another case in which an English 
publisher was disappointed in the conduct of the composer. 
Ries had complied with Beethoven’s solicitations and 
secured a publisher. He closed an agreement with Boosey; 
but when the manuscript reached London, Boosey was 
already in possession of a copy of the Vienna edition and 


the work had also been printed in Paris. The copy made for 
London bore a dedication written in large letters by 
Beethoven to Madame Ries; but the printed copies were 
inscribed to Madame Brentano. Beethoven attempted an 
explanation and defence in a letter to Ries dated Baden 
September 5: 

You say that I ought to look about me for somebody to 
look after my affairs. This was the case with the Variat. 
which were cared for by my friends and Schindler. The 
Variat. were not to appear here until after they had been 
published in London. The dedication to B —— (not clear) 
was intended only for Germany, as I was under obligations 
to her and could publish nothing else at the time; besides 
only Diabelli, the publisher here, got them from me. 
Everything was done by Schindler; a bigger wretch I never 
got acquainted with on God’s earth — an arch-scoundrel 
whom I have sent about his business. I can dedicate 
another work to your wife in place of it. 

How much blame in this affair really attached to 
Schindler is not known; it seems pretty apparent that 
though Beethoven was also fuming against him at the time 
at home, he was doing duty in London as a whipping-boy. 
Beethoven went right on calling in the help of the “biggest 
wretch on earth and arch-scoundrel.” 

Troubled by His Eyes at Hetzendorf 

After the labors and vexations of town life in the winter, 
the call of the country in the summer was more than 
usually imperative, because the work which had long 
occupied Beethoven’s mind — the Ninth Symphony — was 


demanding completion. His brother Johann had invited him 
to visit him on his estate near Gneixendorf, but he had 
declined. His choice for the summer sojourn fell upon 
Hetzendorf, a village not far from Vienna, where he hit 
upon a villa, surrounded by a beautiful park, which 
belonged to Baron Muller-Pronay. There was some haggling 
about the rent and some questioning about the post service 
— an important matter in view of the many negotiations 
with publishers, in all of which Schindler was depended on 
— but eventually all was arranged. Ill health marred the 
Hetzendorf sojourn. Beethoven’s other ailments were 
augmented by a painful affection of the eyes which called 
for medical treatment, retarded his work and caused him 
no small amount of anxiety. Complaints on this score began 
in April and were continued through July, on the 15th of 
which month he writes to the Archduke, “My eyes are 
better, but improvement is slow. It would be more rapid if I 
were not obliged to use glasses; it is an unfortunate 
circumstance which delays me in everything”; and later, 
when on a short visit to Vienna: “I have just heard here that 
Y. I. H. is coming to-morrow. If I cannot obey the wishes of 
my heart, please ascribe it to my eyes. They are much 
better, but I must not breathe the town air for many more 
days, for it would have ill effects on my eyes.” In August, 
very shortly before his departure for Baden: “I am feeling 
really badly, not my eyes alone. I purpose to drag myself to 
Baden to-morrow to take lodgings and in a few days will 
have to go there to stay. The town air has an injurious effect 
on my entire organization and I hurt myself by going twice 


to my physicians in the city.” From Baden on the 22nd he 
complains of a catarrhal affection, the misery in his bowels 
and the trouble with his eyes, but adds: “Thank God, the 
eyes are so much improved that I can again use them 
considerably in the daytime. Things are going better also 
with my other ailments; more could not be asked in this 
short time.” 

Among the cheering incidents of the summer were the 
reports which reached him of the production of “Fidelio” 
under the direction of Weber in Dresden. Weber opened a 
correspondence on January 28 and continued it with letters 
dated February 18, April 7 and June 5; Beethoven’s 
answers were dated February 16, April 10 and June 9. Most 
unfortunately all these letters have disappeared, and the 
only hints we have as to their contents are from the draft 
for Weber’s first communication discovered among the 
papers of the writer: 

“Fidelio.” To Beethoven. The performance in Prague 
under my direction of this mighty work, which bears 
testimony to German grandeur and depth of feeling, gave 
me an intimacy, as inspiring as it was instructive, with the 
essence through which I hope to present it to the public in 
its complete effectiveness here, where I have all possible 
means at my command. Every representation will be a 
festival day on which I shall be privileged to offer to your 
exalted mind the homage which lives in my heart, where 
reverence and love for you struggle with each other. 

Weber had received the score of the opera on April 10 
from Beethoven, who had to borrow it from the 


Karnthnerthor Theatre, whose musical archives were in the 
care of Count Gallenberg. Through Schindler, Gallenberg 
sent word to Beethoven that he would send the score, 
provided two copies were on hand; if not, he would have a 
copy made. Schindler, reporting the message to Beethoven, 
adds that Gallenberg had said he thought Beethoven 
himself had the score: “But when I assured him that you 
did not have it he said that its loss was a consequence of 
your irregularity and many changes of lodgings.” 
Nevertheless, Weber got the score and after fourteen 
rehearsals the representation took place with great 
success. Von Könneritz, Director-General of the Royal 
Chapel, reported the triumph to Beethoven and sent 
Beethoven a fee of 40 ducats. Beethoven in acknowledging 
receipt on July 17 is emboldened “by the account which my 
dear friend Maria Weber gives me of the admirable and 
noble motives of Your Excellency” to ask his intercession 
with the Saxon court in behalf of the Mass in D, as has 
already been recorded in this chapter. 

A number of incidents may now hurriedly be marshalled. 
In 1822 the Royal Academy of Music of Sweden had elected 
Beethoven to foreign membership. The consent of the 
Austrian government was necessary to his acceptance of 
the honor and this seems to have been deferred an 
unconscionably long time; at least Beethoven’s letters to 
the Academy and to King Charles XIV (whom as General 
Bernadotte, then French ambassador at Vienna, he had 
known 25 years before) are dated March 1, 1823. When 
permission came he wrote notes to the editors of the 


newspapers “Beobachter” and “Wiener Zeitschrift,” asking 
them to announce the fact of his election — a circumstance 
which shows that he was not always as indifferent to 
distinctions of all kinds as he professed occasionally. Franz 
Schoberlechner, a young pianist, appealed to him for letters 
of recommendation to be used on a concert-tour. The letter 
reached Beethoven through Schindler, to whom he 
returned it with the curt indorsement: “A capable fellow 
has no need of recommendation other than from one good 
house to another.” Schindler importuned him again, and 
Beethoven wrote to him somewhat testily: “It must be plain 
to you that I do not want to have anything to do with this 
matter. As for ‘being noble’ I think I have shown you 
sufficiently that I am that on principle; I even think that you 
must have observed that I have never been otherwise. 
Sapienti sat.” That ended the matter; but when 
Chapelmaster Dreschler of the Josephstadt Theatre became 
a candidate for the post of second court organist, 
Beethoven recommended him enthusiastically to Archduke 
Rudolph, whom in a second letter he urged to remain firm 
notwithstanding that Abbé Stadler had presented another 
candidate. Archduke Rudolph spoke to the emperor and 
Count Dietrichstein in favor of Drechsler, but in vain. In his 
letters Beethoven referred to a canon, “Grossen Dank,” 
which he said he had written for the Archduke and which 
he intended to hand him in person. Sketches for it have 
been found among those for the third movement of the 
Ninth Symphony, but nothing has yet been heard of the 
completed work. 


Troubles with a Country Landlord 

Beethoven’s domestic affairs continued to plague him. 
While at Hetzendorf he had the services of a housekeeper 
whom he described as “the swift-sailing frigate” Frau 
Schnaps, in letters to Schindler. He has no end of trouble 
about his town lodging in the Kothgasse where Schindler 
was living, and must needs take time to write long letters 
to his factotum on the subject. Here is one sent from 
Hetzendorf on July 2: 

The continued brutality of the landlord, from the 
beginning as long as I have been in the house, calls for the 
help of the R. I. Police. Go to them direct. As regards the 
storm-window, the housekeeper was ordered to look after it 
and particularly after the recent severe rain-storm to see if 
it was necessary to prevent rain from entering the room; 
but she found that it had neither rained in nor could rain in. 
Believing this, I put on the lock so that the brutal fellow 
could not open my room in my absence as he threatened to 
do. Tell them further how he behaved towards you and that 
he put up the bill without notice, which he has no right to 
do before St. James’s day. — He has also refused to give me 
a receipt from St. George’s to St. James’ as this paper 
shows because of the demand that I pay a charge for 
lighting of which I knew nothing. This abominable lodging 
without a stove-flue and with the most wretched sort of 
main chimney has cost me at least 259 florins W. W. for 
extra expenses above the rent in order to make it habitable 
while I was there in the winter. It was an intentional cheat, 
inasmuch as I never saw the lodgings in the first storey but 


only in the second, for which reason many objectionable 
things remained unknown to me. I can not comprehend 
how it is possible that so shameful a chimney, ruinous to 
human health, can be tolerated by the government. You 
remember how the walls of your room looked because of 
smoke, how much it cost to get rid of some but not all of 
the nuisance. The chief thing now is that he be commanded 
to take down the notice and to give me the receipt for the 
rent paid at any rate. I never had that wretched lighting, 
but had other large expenses in order to make life 
endurable in this lodging. My sore eyes can not yet stand 
the town air, otherwise I would myself go to the imperial 
police. 

Schindler obeyed instructions; the police director, 
Ungermann, sent his compliments to Beethoven, told him 
that his wishes were all granted in advance but advised him 
to pay the 6 florins for lighting to prevent a scoundrelly 
landlord from having any kind of hold upon him — and 
Schindler got well scolded for his pains! How could he 
accept something-or-other from such a churl accompanied 
by a threat? Where was his judgment? Where he always 
kept it, of course! The bill came down, but Beethoven did 
not keep the lodging. 

Beethoven’s nephew Karl pursued his studies at 
Blochlinger’s Institute till in August and then spent his 
vacation with his uncle in Baden. He made himself useful as 
amanuensis and otherwise, and his words are occasionally 
found among the notes of conversation. His mother remains 
in the background for the time being, which is providential, 


for Beethoven has trouble enough with his other delectable 
sister-in-law, the wife of Johann, whose conduct reaches the 
extreme of reprehensibleness in the summer of 1823, 
during a spell of sickness which threw her husband on his 
back. The woman chose this time to receive her lover in her 
house and to make a shameless public parade of her moral 
laxness. The step-daughter was no less neglectful of her 
filial duties. Accounts of his sister-in-law’s misconduct 
reached Beethoven’s ears from various quarters and he 
was frank in his denunciation of her to his brother and only 
a little more plain-spoken than Schindler, who was asked by 
Beethoven to lay the matter before the police, but managed 
to postpone that step for the time being. 


Autographed Shutters in Demand 

Meanwhile Beethoven was hard at work on the Ninth 
Symphony. It was so ever-present with him that there was 
neither paradox nor hyperbole in his words: “I am never 
alone when I am alone.” He had much to irritate him while 
sketches and drafts of the symphony were piling up before 
him in August, and finally, if Schindler is to be believed, he 
could no longer endure the obsequious bows with which his 
landlord, Baron Pronay, always greeted him, and resolved 
to abandon the pretty villa at Hetzendorf and go to Baden. 
He may have formed the plan earlier in the year — 
probably had — but the baron’s excessive politeness helped 
to turn his departure into something like a bolt. He went to 
Baden on a house-hunting expedition with Schindler, and 
returning, sent his “swift-sailing frigate” to Schindler with 
a billet commanding him to be up and off at 5 o’clock in the 
morning “presto prestissimo.” He knew only one lodging in 
Baden suited to his requirements — the one which he had 
occupied in 1822 — but the owner refused to let him have it 
again. This owner was a locksmith. To him Schindler was 
sent. In the name of his master he made all manner of 
humble promises concerning more orderly conduct and 
consideration for the other tenants, but the plea was 
rejected. A second appeal was made and now the 
houseowner relented, but made it a condition that 
Beethoven replace the window-shutters which had been 
removed. Beethoven was the more willing to do this, since 
he thought it necessary for the sake of his eyes. The 
landlord had not divulged the reason for his demand. 


Beethoven was in the habit of scrawling all kinds of 
memoranda on his shutters in leadpencil — accounts, 
musical themes, etc. A family from North Germany had 
noticed this in the previous year and on Beethoven’s 
departure had bought one of the shutters as a curiosity. The 
thrifty locksmith had an eye for business and disposed of 
the remaining shutters to other summer visitors. 

Beethoven had arrived in Baden on August 13 with the 
help of Schindler, towards whom he was filled with as much 
gratitude as can be read in the following remarks from two 
letters to his nephew dated August 16 and 23: 

My ruined belly must be restored by medicine and diet, 
and this I owe to the faithful messenger! You can imagine 
how I am racing about, for only to-day did I really begin my 
service to the muses; I must, though that is not noticeable, 
for the baths invite me at least to the enjoyment of 
beautiful nature, but nous sommes trop pauvre et il faut 
écrire ou de n’avoir pas de quoi. 

He (Schindler) was with me only a day here to take a 
lodging, as you know; slept in Hetzendorf, and as he said, 
went back to Josephstadt in the morning. Do not get to 
gossipping against him. It might work him injury, and is he 
not already sufficiently punished? Being what he is, it is 
necessary plainly to tell him the truth, for his evil character 
which is prone to trickery needs to be handled seriously. 

Beethoven’s unamiable mood, which finds copious 
expression in abuse of Schindler at this juncture, has some 
explanation (also extenuation, if that is necessary) in the 
rage and humiliation with which contemplation of his 


brother’s domestic affairs filled him. Johann was 
convalescing and wrote a letter to the composer which 
occasioned the following outburst under date of August 13: 

Dear Brother: 

I am rejoiced at your better health. As regards myself, 
my eyes are not entirely recovered and I came here with a 
disordered stomach and a frightful catarrh, the first due to 
the arch-pig of a housekeeper, the second to a beast of a 
kitchen-maid whom I have once driven away but whom the 
other took back. You ought not to have gone to Steiner; I 
will see what can be done. It will be difficult to do anything 
with the songs in puris as their texts are German; more 
likely with the overture. 

I received your letter of the 10th at the hands of the 
miserable scoundrel Schindler. You need only to give your 
letters directly to the post, I am certain to receive them, for 
I avoid this mean and contemptible fellow as much as 
possible. Karl can not come to me before the 29th of this 
month when he will write you. You can not well be wholly 
unadvised as to what the two canailles, Lump and Bastard, 
are doing to you, and you have had letters on the subject 
from me and Karl, for, little as you deserve it I shall never 
forget that you are my brother, and a good angel will yet 
come to rid you of these two canailles. This former and 
present strumpet who received visits from her fellow no 
less than three times while you were ill, and who in 
addition to everything else has your money wholly in her 
hands. O infamous disgrace! Isn’t there a spark of manhood 
in you?!!!... About coming to you I will write another time. 


Ought I so to degrade myself as to associate with such bad 
company? Mayhap this can be avoided and we yet pass a 
few days with you. About the rest of your letter another 
time. Farewell. Unseen I hover over you and work through 
others so that these canailles shall not strangle you. 


As always your faithful 
Brother. 


There were several visitors to Beethoven at Baden in the 
summer of 1823 who have left accounts of their 
experiences. One was an Englishman, Edward Schulz, who 
published his story in the “Harmonicon” in January 1824. 
This extremely lively letter was reprinted by Moscheles in 
his translation (or rather, adaptation) of Schindler’s 
biography of Beethoven and incorporated in the second 
German edition, where Schindler accompanies it with 
several illuminative glosses which are less necessary now 
than they were when the biographer wrote. Schulz visited 
Beethoven on September 28 in the company of Haslinger. 
He describes it as a dies faustus for him and, as Schindler 
shrewdly observes, it must also have been one for 
Beethoven, since he managed to hear the conversation of 
his visitors without the aid of an ear-trumpet. He talked 
with great animation, as was his wont when in good humor, 
but, says the English visitor, “one unlucky question, one ill- 
judged piece of advice — for instance, concerning the cure 
of his deafness — is quite sufficient to estrange him from 
you forever.” He asked Haslinger about the highest possible 
note on the trombone, but was dissatisfied with the answer 


which he received; introduced his nephew and showed his 
pride in the youth’s attainments by telling his guest that he 
might put to him “a riddle in Greek” if he liked. At dinner 
during a visit to the Helenenthal he commented on the 
profusion of provisions at dinner, saying: “Why such a 
variety of dishes? Man is but little above other animals if 
his chief pleasure is confined to a dinner-table.” A few 
excerpts from the letter will serve to advance the present 
narrative: 

Beethoven’s Tribute to Handel 

In the whole course of our table-talk there was nothing 
so interesting as what he said about Handel. I sat close by 
him and heard him assert very distinctly in German, 
“Handel is the greatest composer that ever lived.” I can not 
describe to you with what pathos, and I am inclined to say, 
with what sublimity of language, he spoke of the “Messiah” 
of this immortal genius. Every one of us was moved when 
he said, “I would uncover my head, and kneel down at his 
tomb!” H. and I tried repeatedly to turn the conversation to 
Mozart, but without effect. I only heard him say, “In a 
monarchy we know who is the first”; which might or might 
not apply to the subject.... He is engaged in writing a new 
opera called “Melusine,” the words by the famous but 
unfortunate poet Grillparzer. He concerns himself but very 
little about the newest productions of living composers, 
insomuch, that when I asked about the “Freischutz,” he 
replied, “I believe one Weber has written it”.... He appears 
uniformly to entertain the most favorable opinion of the 
British nation. “I like,” said he, “the noble simplicity of the 


English manners,” and added other praises. It seemed to 
me as if he had yet some hopes of visiting this country 
together with his nephew. I should not forget to mention 
that I heard a MS. trio of his for the pianoforte, violin and 
violoncello, which I thought very beautiful, and as, I 
understood, to appear shortly in London. 

Our author’s statement that he heard a manuscript 
pianoforte trio at this time piques curiosity. Schindler 
disposes of the question as to what it may have been in the 
manner more characteristic of the present than the past 
attitude of German writers towards everything English or 
American. “Who knows what it was that the non-musical 
gentleman took for a trio?” he asks. Evidently Schindler 
was of the opinion that no Englishman except, possibly, a 
professional musician, could count three or recognize the 
employment of pianoforte, violin and violoncello in a piece 
of music. He is right in scouting the idea that it could have 
been the great Trio in B-flat, for that work had long been in 
print. Nor is it likely to have been the little trio in the same 
key dedicated to Maximiliane Brentano; for though that 
was not published at the time, it is not likely that 
Beethoven would produce it in 1823 as a novelty. There are 
in existence sketches for a Trio in F minor made in 1815, 
but nothing to show that the work was ever written out. 
Had it been in Beethoven’s hands at a time when he was 
turning over the manuscripts of earlier days, it would 
surely have been offered to a publisher; so that is out of the 
way. There is only one other known work which invites 
speculation — the “Adagio, Variations and Rondo,” for 


pianoforte, violin and violoncello, which Steiner and Co. 
gave to the public in 1824, as O. The variations are on a 
melody from Wenzel Muller’s opera “Die Schwestern aus 
Prag” (“Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu”). It is at least 
remotely possible that this was the trio which the English 
traveller heard, and if so we have in the fact a hint as to the 
time of its origin — the only hint yet given. 

Von Weber’s Visit to Beethoven 

A few days after the one just recorded Beethoven 
received a visit from a man of much greater moment than 
the English traveller. The new visitor was Carl Maria von 
Weber. That the composer of “Der Freischutz” was unable 
in his salad days to appreciate the individuality of 
Beethoven’s genius has already been set forth; and the 
author of the letter in the “Harmonicon” seems to have 
learned that Beethoven was disposed to speak lightly of 
Weber only a month before he received him with most 
amiable distinction at Baden. Schindler’s explanation, that 
a memory of Weber’s criticism of the Fourth Symphony may 
at the moment have risen, ghost-like, in Beethoven’s mind 
and prompted the disparaging allusion quoted by Schulz, is 
far-fetched. It is not necessary to account for such moody 
remarks in Beethoven’s case. He was often unjust in his 
comments on even his most devoted friends, and we may 
believe that to Schulz he did speak of the composer as “one 
Weber,” and at the same time accept the account which 
Max Maria von Weber gives of the reception of his father by 
Beethoven. From the affectionate biography written by the 
son, we learn that after the sensational success achieved by 


“Der Freischutz” Beethoven was led to study its score and 
that he was so astonished at the originality of the music 
that he struck the book with his hand and exclaimed: “I 
never would have thought it of the gentle little man (sonst 
weiche Mannel). Now Weber must write operas; nothing 
but operas — one after the other and without polishing 
them too much. Casper, the monster, stands out here like a 
house. Wherever the devil puts in his claws they are felt.” 
He learned to know “Euryanthe” later and was less 
impressed by it than by its predecessor. After glancing 
through it hurriedly he remarked: “The man has taken too 
much pains.” Whatever may have been their earlier feelings 
and convictions, however, the representations of “Fidelio” 
at Prague and Dresden under the direction of Weber 
warmed their hearts towards each other. Weber’s filial 
biographer says that when the youthful sin of his father 
was called to the notice of Beethoven, the latter showed 
some resentment, but there is no shadow of this in the 
pictures which we have from the pens of Weber himself, 
Max Maria von Weber and Julius Benedict, of the meeting 
between the two men. Weber had come to Vienna, bringing 
with him his pupil Benedict, to conduct the first 
performance of “Euryanthe.” On his visit in the previous 
year, when “Der Freischütz” was produced, he had 
neglected to call on Beethoven, but now some kindly words 
about “Euryanthe” spoken by Beethoven to Steiner being 
repeated to him, he made good his dereliction and, 
announced by Haslinger, drove out to Baden to pay his 
respects. In his diary Weber noted the visit thus: “The 5th, 


Sunday (October, 1823), at 8 o’clock, drove with Burger 
(Piringer), Haslinger and Benedict to Baden; abominable 
weather; Saw spring and baths; to Duport and Beethoven; 
received by him with great cordiality. Dined with him, his 
nephew and Eckschlager at the Sauerhof. Very cheerful. 
Back again at 5 o’clock.” On the next day (though the letter 
is dated “October 5”) Weber wrote an account to his wife as 
follows: 

I was right tired but had to get up yesterday at 6 o’clock 
because the excursion to Baden had been appointed for 
half-past 7 o’clock. This took place with Hasslinger, 
Piringer and Benedict; but unfortunately the weather was 
atrocious. The main purpose was to see Beethoven. He 
received me with an affection which was touching; he 
embraced me most heartily at least six or seven times and 
finally exclaimed enthusiastically: “Indeed, you’re a devil of 
a fellow! — a good fellow!” We spent the afternoon very 
merrily and contentedly. This rough, repellant man actually 
paid court to me, served me at table as if I had been his 
lady. In short, this day will always remain remarkable in my 
memory as well as of those present. It was uplifting for me 
to be overwhelmed with such loving attention by this great 
genius. How saddening is his deafness! Everything must be 
written down for him. We inspected the baths, drank the 
waters, and at 5 o’clock drove back to Vienna. 


Max Maria von Weber in his account of the incident says 
that Beethoven, in the conversation which followed his 
greeting of the “devil of a fellow,” railed at the 


management of the theatre, the concert impresarios, the 
public, the Italians, the taste of the people, and particularly 
at the ingratitude of his nephew. Weber, who was deeply 
moved, advised him to tear himself away from his 
discouraging environment and make an artistic tour 
through Germany, which would show him what the world 
thought of him. “Too late!” exclaimed Beethoven, shaking 
his head and going through the motions of playing the 
pianoforte. “Then go to England, where you are admired,” 
wrote Weber. “Too late!” cried Beethoven, drew Weber’s 
arm into his and dragged him along to the Sauerhof, where 
they dined. At parting, Beethoven embraced and kissed him 
several times and cried: “Good luck to the new opera; if I 
can I'll come to the first performance.” 

Sir Julius Benedict’s Record 

A generation later Sir Julius Benedict, who had also put 
his memory of those Vienna days at the service of Weber’s 
son, wrote down his recollections for his work in these 
words: 

I endeavor, as I promised you, to recall the impressions I 
received of Beethoven when I first met him in Vienna in 
October, 1823. He then lived at Baden; but regularly, once 
a week, he came to the city and he never failed to call on 
his old friends Steiner and Haslinger, whose music-store 
was then in the Paternostergässchen, a little street, no 
longer in existence, between the Graben and the 
Kohlmarkt. 

If I am not mistaken, on the morning that I saw 
Beethoven for the first time, Blahetka, the father of the 


pianist, directed my attention to a stout, short man with a 
very red face, small, piercing eyes, and bushy eyebrows, 
dressed in a very long overcoat which reached nearly to his 
ankles, who entered the shop about 12 o’clock. Blahetka 
asked me: “Who do you think that is?” and I at once 
exclaimed: “It must be Beethoven!” because, 
notwithstanding the high color of his cheeks and his 
general untidiness, there was in those small piercing eyes 
an expression which no painter could render. It was a 
feeling of sublimity and melancholy combined. I watched, 
as you can well imagine, every word that he spoke when he 
took out his little book and began a conversation which to 
me, of course, was almost incomprehensible, inasmuch as 
he only answered questions pencilled to him by Messrs. 
Steiner and Haslinger. I was not introduced to him on that 
occasion; but the second time, about a week after, Mr. 
Steiner presented me to the great man as a pupil of Weber. 
The other persons present were the old Abbe Stadler and 
Seyfried. Beethoven said to Steiner: “I rejoice to hear that 
you publish once more a German work. I have heard much 
in praise of Weber’s opera and hope it will bring both you 
and him a great deal of glory.” Upon this Steiner seized the 
opportunity to say: “Here is a pupil of Weber’s”; when 
Beethoven most kindly offered me his hand, saying: “Pray 
tell M. de Weber how happy I shall be to see him at Baden, 
as I shall not come to Vienna before next month.” I was so 
confused at having the great man speak to me that I hadn’t 
the courage to ask any questions or continue the 
conversation with him. 


A few days afterwards I had the pleasure of 
accompanying Weber and Haslinger with another friend to 
Baden, when they allowed me the great privilege of going 
with them to Beethoven’s residence. Nothing could be more 
cordial than his reception of my master. He wanted to take 
us to the Helenenthal and to all the neighborhood; but the 
weather was unfavorable, and we were obliged to renounce 
this excursion. They all dined together at one table at an 
inn, and I, seated at another close to them, had the 
pleasure of listening to their conversation. 

In the month of November, when Beethoven came to 
town and paid his daily visit to the Paternostergasschen, I 
seldom missed the opportunity of being one of the circle of 
young admirers, eager to show their reverence to the 
greatest musical genius as well as hoping to be honored by 
his notice. Among those whom I met upon this errand were 
Carl Maria von Bocklet, his pupil, Worzischek, Léon de St. 
Louvain, Mayseder, Holz, Bohm, Linke, Schuppanzigh, 
Franz Schubert and Kanne. 

On the morning after the first performance of 
“Euryanthe,” when Steiner and Haslinger’s shop was filled 
with the musical and literary authorities, Beethoven made 
his appearance and asked Haslinger: “Well, how did the 
opera go last night?” The reply was: “A great triumph.” 
“Das freut mich, das freut mich,” he exclaimed, and 
perceiving me he said: “I should so much have liked to go 
to the theatre, but,” pointing to his ears, “I go no more to 
those places.” Then he asked Gottdank, the régisseur; 
“How did little Sontag get on? I take a great interest in her; 


and how is the book — good or bad?” Gottdank answered 
the first question affirmatively, but as to the other he 
shrugged his shoulders and made a negative sign, to which 
Beethoven replied: “Always the same story; the Germans 
cannot write a good libretto.” Upon which I took his little 
conversation book and wrote in it: “And ‘Fidelio’?” to which 
he answered: “That is a French and Italian book.” I asked 
him afterwards: “Which do you consider the best 
librettos?”; he replied “‘Wassertrager’ and ‘Vestalin.’” 

Further than this I cannot recall any distinct 
conversation, although I often met him, and I had never the 
good fortune of hearing him perform or seeing him 
conduct. But the wonderful impression his first appearance 
made on me was heightened every time I met him. When I 
saw him at Baden, his white hair flowing over his mighty 
shoulders, with that wonderful look — sometimes 
contracting his brows when anything afflicted him, 
sometimes bursting out into a forced laughter, 
indescribably painful to his listeners — I was touched as if 
King Lear or one of the old Gaelic bards stood before me; 
and when I thought how the creator of the sublimest 
musical works was debarred by a cruel fate for a great 
many years from the delight of hearing them performed 
and appreciated I could but share the deep grief of all 
musical minds. 

I may add that I heard the first public performance of 
one of his so-called “posthumous” quartets in his own 
presence. Schuppanzigh and his companions, who had been 
his interpreters before, were scarcely equal to this 


occasion; as they did not seem to understand the music 
themselves, they failed entirely to impart its meaning to the 
audience. The general impression was most unsatisfactory. 
Not until Ernst had completely imbued himself in the spirit 
of these compositions could the world discover their long- 
hidden beauties. 


Songs and Military Marches 

Madame Marie Pachler-Koschak, with whom Beethoven 
had spent many happy moments in 1817, was among those 
who took the waters at Baden in the summer of 1823, but 
we are told she searched for him in vain, a fact which 
shows in what seclusion he must have dwelt some of the 
time at least. She was more fortunate when she returned in 
September to complete her cure; and when she left Baden 
she carried with her an autographic souvenir — a setting of 
“The beautiful to the good,” the concluding words of 
Matthison’s “Opferlied” which he had in hand in this year. 
Towards the close of October Beethoven returned to 
Vienna. We know the date approximately from Benedict’s 
account, the first performance of “Euryanthe” having taken 
place on October 25. He removed to new lodgings in the 
Ungarstrasse, where his nephew remained with him as long 
as he continued a student at the university. Here he worked 
at the Ninth Symphony, more particularly on the last 
movement. 

The exact chronological order in which works were taken 
up in 1823 cannot be recorded here. Matthison’s 
“Opferlied” was taken up several times — in 1794, then in 
1801 and 1802; finally in 1822 and 1823. In its last stages 
he extends its dimensions, adds the refrain for chorus and 
an orchestral accompaniment. Beethoven had offered it to 
Peters in February, 1823, though at that time he described 
its accompaniment as being for two clarinets, horn, viola 
and violoncello, so that the violins and bassoon were added 
later. Why Peters did not publish the song is not known; the 


manuscript does not seem to have been returned to 
Beethoven. Nottebohm concludes that two or more versions 
were made in 1822 and 1823 (possibly as late as 1824), and 
that the final form was that known as Ob. On April 9, 1825 
(“Notizen,” ), a letter was written to Ries which said: “You 
will soon receive a second copy of the ‘Opferlied,’ which 
mark as corrected by me so that the one which you already 
have may not be used. Here you have an illustration of the 
miserable copyist whom I have, since Schlemmer died. You 
can depend on scarcely a note.” A sketchbook analyzed by 
Nottebohm, which contains sketches made at different 
times bound up with sketches for the last quartets made in 
1824, shows sketches for a pianoforte sonata for four 
hands, the Ninth Symphony, the Mass in C-sharp minor, a 
fugue on B-a-c-h, and the “Bundeslied,” besides the latest 
form of the “Opferlied” but not wholly like the printed 
edition. The impetus to the C-sharp minor mass came in 
1823 and the other sketches in all likelihood were made in 
the same year. It is therefore to be concluded that he 
worked on the new “Opferlied” in 1823 and possibly 
carried it over to the early part of 1824. Beethoven owed 
money to his brother and offered the song as Johann’s 
property, in a letter of November 1824, to Schott and Sons, 
who published it in 1825; but he made alterations by letter 
as late as May 7, 1825. Schindler’s statement that the two 
songs “Opferlied” and “Bundeslied” were composed to be 
sung by the tenor Ehlers at a benefit concert in Pressburg, 
is wrong. Schindler’s inexactitude as to dates is shown by 
his statements that the concert took place in 1822 and the 


song published in 1826. The first song was written in the 
soprano clef; the second has tenor clef but two solo voices; 
neither was made for Ehlers. As to the “Bundeslied” (words 
by Goethe) so far as the history of the song is concerned, 
the documentary evidence is found in the sketchbook just 
mentioned; whether or not it had its origin at an earlier 
date has not been ascertained, but received alterations 
later. It, too, was published by Schott in 1825. 

Minor Compositions of the Year 1823 

Besides these songs, and the Bagatelles mentioned in the 
letter of February, 1823, as sent to Peters, there are several 
other minor compositions which may well be discussed 
here. The Tattoo with percussive instruments (Turkish 
music), the two other Tattoos and a March, were all old 
compositions. Up to 1874, when the letter was made public, 
only one of the Tattoos had been printed. It was that in F 
major, which, according to the autograph preserved by 
Artaria, was composed for the Bohemian Landwehr in 1809 
and then designated as March No. 1. A copy more fully 
orchestrated than it is in the printed form was dedicated to 
Prince Anton in that year. A second autograph of later date 
(also in Artaria’s collection) is entitled “Zapfenstreich No. 
1.” Here the march had a trio which has not become 
known. It was then, together with the one that follows, 
rewritten for the tournament at Laxenburg held in honor of 
the birthday of Empress Maria Ludovica on August 25, 
1810, and this version has been printed in the Complete 
Edition of Beethoven’s works. In the earliest print by 
Schlesinger it is number 37 in a collection of “Quick-steps 


for the Prussian Army. For the York Corps”; but Nottebohm 
says that the version does not agree with any of the 
manuscripts mentioned. Simultaneously with this march 
another was published which was composed in 1810 for 
Archduke Anton. An autograph at Haslinger’s bears the 
inscription “Zapfenstreich No. 3,” and below it “One step to 
each measure.” A copy in the archives of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde is inscribed “March for H. I. Highness, 
the Archduke Anton, by Ludwig van Beethoven, 1810 on 
the 3rd of the Summermonth” (i. e., June). A third form was 
prepared for the tournament of 1810, and this has been 
published. Artaria had a “Trio No. 3” in F minor, 6-4 time. 
This is followed in the “Gesammt-Ausgabe” by a third in C 
major with a trio in F major, which was published from a 
copy made by Nottebohm. This, which has been published 
by Haslinger, Steger, and Liszt and Franke, was entitled 
“Zapfenstreich No. 2.” In Nottebohm’s opinion it belongs to 
the two others and like them had its origin between 1809 
and June 1810. These were the three Tattoos which 
Beethoven sent to Peters, who, however, did not publish 
them. The fourth March was the Military March in D major 
composed in 1816. It was first published in 1827, after 
Beethoven’s death, in an arrangement for pianoforte, by 
Cappi and Czerny; a four-hand arrangement followed soon 
after and it was given to the world in its original shape in 
the Complete Edition. It was composed at the personal 
request of F. X. Embel, “Magisterial Councillor and Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Civil Artillery,” who probably preferred his 
request in 1815, a sketch for it appearing in a book used in 


1815-1816. — The data concerning these old works are 
given here because Beethoven brought them out of his 
portfolio and offered them to the publishers in this year. 

The Bagatelles, O, belong to this period, though their 
completion fell later. Taking up earlier sketches probably, 
Beethoven worked on them after the Ninth Symphony was 
practically complete in his mind and the sketchbooks — at 
the close of 1823 at the earliest. It is likely that they were 
not finished until the middle of 1824. Nottebohm had 
subjected them to a minute study which leads him to the 
conclusion that the pieces were conceived as a 
homogeneous series, the numbers being linked together by 
key-relationship. On the margin of a sketch for the first one 
Beethoven wrote “Cycle of Trifles” (“Kleinigkeiten”), which 
fact, their separation from each other (all but the first two) 
by the uniform distance of a major third, taken in 
connection with their unity of style, establishes a cyclical 
bond. When he offered them to Schott in 1824 he remarked 
that they were probably the best things of the kind which 
he had ever written. They were among the compositions 
which had been pledged to his brother, in whose interest he 
offered them to Schott. They were published by that firm, 
probably in the early part of 1825. 

In 1828 Diabelli and Co. published a “Rondo a Capriccio” 
in G which had been purchased at the auction sale of 
Beethoven’s effects after his death. It bore on its title-page 
the inscription: “Die Wuth uber den Verlornen Groschen, 
ausgetobt in einer Caprice” (“Rage at the loss of a groat 
stormed out in a Caprice”). Nothing is known of its origin. 


In the catalogue of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
Czerny noted it as belonging to Beethoven’s youthful 
period; which may be true of its theme, but can not be of its 
treatment. Among the sketches and drafts for the 
Bagatelles is a sketch for an arch and mischievous piece 
evidently intended for strings, and a two-part canon on the 
words “Te solo adoro” from Metastasio’s “Betulia liberata,” 
which, as transcribed by Nottebohm, has been printed in 
the Complete Edition. 


Chapter V 


The Symphony in D Minor — Its Technical History — Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” — 
An Address to Beethoven — The Concerts of 1824 — Laborious and Protracted 
Preparations — Production of the Symphony and Mass in D — Financial Failure 

— Negotiations with Publishers Resumed. 


The Symphony in D minor, familiarly known the world over 
as the “Ninth,” and also as the “Choral” Symphony in 
England and America, was completed in February, 1824. 
The conclusion of the work upon it, Schindler says, had a 
cheering effect upon Beethoven’s spirits. He no longer 
grudged himself occasional recreation and was again seen 
strolling through the streets of Vienna, gazing into the 
shop-windows through eyeglasses which dangled at the end 
of a black ribbon, and, after a long interregnum, greeting 
friends and acquaintances as they passed. The history of 
the work is far more interesting than that of any of his 
compositions, with the possible exception of the Mass in D. 
Nottebohm has painstakingly extracted from the 
sketchbooks all the evidence which they afford, touching 
the origin and development of the work, and presented itin 
a chapter of his “Zweite Beethoveniana”; and his 
conclusions have been adopted in the presentation of facts 
which follow. 


Growth of the Choral Symphony 

Thoughts of a symphony to succeed the Symphonies in A 
and F major (Nos. 7 and 8), were in the composer’s mind 
while he was making sketches for those two works in 1812; 
but the memoranda there found tell us only in what key the 
new symphony was to be; they are mere verbal notes: “2nd 
Sinfonie, D minor” and “Sinfonie in D minor — 3rd 
Sinfonie.” A fugue-theme, identical, so far as the first three 
measures go, with that of the Scherzo of the Ninth 
Symphony, presented itself to him and was imprisoned in 
his note-book in 1815, being recorded among the sketches 
for the Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello in D, O, No. 2. 
There is another sketch with a note to show that Beethoven 
was thinking of a new symphony at the time; but the sketch 
cannot be associated with the Ninth Symphony, the 
composition of which really began when the beginning of 
the first movement was sketched. Of this fragments are 
found on loose leaves belonging to the year 1817. By the 
end of that year and the beginning of 1818 (presumably 
from September to May) extended sketches of the 
movement were made. The principal subject is definitively 
fixed, but the subsidiary material is still missing. The fugue- 
theme of 1817 is assigned to the third movement. There is 
no suggestion of the use of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” but a 
plain intimation of an instrumental finale. In 1818 a plan is 
outlined for the introduction of voices into the slow 
movement of a symphony which is to follow the “Sinfonie in 
D.” It is as follows: 

Adagio Cantique. 


Pious song in a symphony in the ancient modes — Lord 
God we praise Thee — alleluia — either alone or as 
introduction to a fugue. The whole 2nd sinfonie might be 
characterized in this manner in which case the vocal parts 
would enter in the last movement or already in the Adagio. 
The violins, etc., of the orchestra to be increased tenfold in 
the last movement. Or the Adagio might be repeated in 
some manner in the last movement, in which case the vocal 
parts would enter gradually — in the text of the Adagio 
Greek myth, Cantique Ecclesiastique — in the Allegro feast 
of Bachus [sic]. 

It will be recalled that in 1822 Beethoven told Rochlitz 
that he had two symphonies in his mind which were to 
differ from each other. One difference at least is indicated 
here by the purpose to use voices in a movement to be 
written in the old modes. His well-known love for classic 
subjects, no doubt, prompted the thought of the “pious 
orgies” of a Pagan festival. Schiller’s hymn is still absent 
from his mind. These sketches were all sidewise excursions 
undertaken while Beethoven was chiefly occupied with the 
composition of the Pianoforte Sonata, O. What progress, if 
any, was made with the Symphony during the next four 
years can not well be determined. The work was 
interrupted by the composition of other works, notably the 
Mass in D, the last three Pianoforte Sonatas and the 
overture and chorus for “The Consecration of the House.” 
It was not until the Mass and the Josephstadt Theatre 
music were finished in the sketches that he gave his 
attention largely to the Symphony. In the sketches of 1822, 


there are evidences of considerable progress on the first 
movement, little if any on the Scherzo (designed to take 
third place in the scheme of movements), the fugue-themes 
of 1815 and 1817 appearing in them almost unchanged. 
There is no hint as yet of the slow movement, but among 
the sketches appears the beginning of the melody of the 
“Ode to Joy” with the underlying words, assigned as a 
Finale. The thought of using the ode for a concluding 
movement had presented itself, but only tentatively, not as 
a fixed determination. Following this sketch, but of another 
date (to judge by the handwriting and the contents), comes 
a memorandum indicating that the symphony in mind was 
to consist of four movements — the first (no doubt, though 
it is not mentioned) being the present first, the second in 2- 
4 time, the third (presumably) in 6-8, while the fourth was 
to be built on the fugal theme of 1817 and to be “well 
fugued.” The next recognizable sketch is for a Presto in 2-4 
designated as a second movement and this is followed by 
the beginning of the first movement preceded by four 
measures in triple time marked “Alla Autrichien.” A third 
sketch is marked as belonging to a “Sinfonie allemand.” It 
is a new melody to the words beginning Schiller’s ode to be 
used in a chorus; and again the accompanying 
memorandum reads: “Sinfonie allemand,” but now with this 
addition: “either with variations after which the chorus 
Freude schoner Gotterfunken Tochter aus Elysium enters 
or without variations. End of the Sinfonie with Turkish 
music and vocal chorus.” It is possible that the melody had 
an earlier origin than that which appears first in the 


sketches and was eventually used. The last relevant sketch 
in the book of 1822 is a sort of thematic index to the 
symphony as it now lay planned in Beethoven’s purpose: 
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The second movement was to be a fugued Scherzo with 
the theme of 1815, the fourth the Presto in 2-4 time which 
first appeared in this year, the fifth the “Ode to Joy.” In the 
midst of these sketches appears the significant remark: “Or 
perhaps instead of a new symphony, a new overture on 
Bach, well fugued with 3 —— .” 


Two Symphonies in Contemplation 

The conclusions to be drawn from the sketches thus far 
are that, as was the case in 1812 when the Seventh and 
Eighth Symphonies were brought forth as a pair, Beethoven 
was again contemplating the almost simultaneous 
production of two symphonies. He did not adhere to the 
project long, so far as we can know from the written 
records, and the remark about the substitution of an 
overture on B-a-c-h probably marks the time when he 
began seriously to consider the advisability of abandoning 
what would then have been the Tenth Symphony. With the 
exception of a portion of the first movement, the Ninth 
Symphony was still in a chaotic state. Taken in connection 
with negotiations which had been concluded with the 
Philharmonic Society of London, it may be assumed, 
however, that the present Symphony in D minor was 
associated in Beethoven’s mind with the English 
commission, and that the second, which he had thoughts of 
abandoning in favor of the overture, was to have been a 
“Sinfonie allemand.” For a time, at least, Beethoven is not 
likely to have contemplated a choral movement with 
German words in connection with the symphony for the 
London Philharmonic Society: this was to have an 
instrumental finale. The linguistic objection would be 
invalid in the case of the German symphony, however, and 
to this was now assigned the contemplated setting of 
Schiller’s poem. 

Work now proceeded with little interruption (except that 
occasioned by the composition of the Variations, O), and 


most of the first half of 1823 was devoted to the first 
movement, which was nearly complete in sketch-form 
before anything of the other movements appeared beyond 
the themes which have already been cited. When the 
foundation of the work is firmly laid we have the familiar 
phenomenon of work upon two or three movements 
simultaneously. In a general way it may be asserted that 
the year 1823 saw the birth of the Symphony, though work 
was carried over into 1824. The second movement was 
complete in the sketches before the third — this was about 
August; the third before the fourth — about the middle of 
October. The second theme of the slow movement was 
perfected before the sketches for the first movement were 
finished. In a Conversation Book used in the fall of the year 
1823 the nephew writes: “I am glad that you have brought 
in the beautiful andante.” The principal theme of the 
movement appears to have been conceived between May 
and July, 1823, but it had to submit to much alteration 
before it acquired the lovely contours which we now 
admire. This was the case, too, with the simple folksong- 
like tune of the Finale. 


Introducing the Ode to Joy 

Sketches for the Finale show that Beethoven had made 
considerable progress with the setting of Schiller’s ode 
before he decided to incorporate it with the Symphony. In 
June or July, 1823, he wrote down a melody in D minor 
which he designated “Finale instromentale,” and which, 
transposed into another key and slightly altered, was 
eventually used in the finale of the Quartet in A minor, O. 
That it was intended for the Finale of the symphony is 
proved by the fact that it is surrounded with sketches for 
the Symphony in D minor and Beethoven recurred to it 
twice before the end of the year; there was no thought of 
the quartet at the time. 

When he began work on the Finale, Beethoven took up 
the choral part with the instrumental variations first and 
then attacked the instrumental introduction with the 
recitatives. The present “Joy” melody, as noted in the fall of 
1822, was preceded by a different one conceived later, if 
the sketches are taken as a guide. After adoption the tune, 
especially its second period, underwent many 
transformations before its definitive form was established. 
Among the musical sketches occur several verbal 
memoranda containing hints which were carried out in 
part, for instance: “Turkish music in Wer das nie gekonnt 
stehle”; in sketches for the Allegro alla marcia: “Turkish 
music — first pianissimo — a few sounds pianissimo — a 
few rests — then the full strength”; a third: “On Welt 
Sternenzelt forte trombone blasts”; a fourth (in studies for 
the final chorus): “the height of the voices to be more by 


instruments” (which may be interpreted to mean that 
Beethoven realized that he was carrying the voices into 
dangerous altitudes and intended to give them 
instrumental support). Other sketches indicate that 
Beethoven intended for a considerable time to write an 
instrumental introduction with new themes for the Finale. 
For this prelude there are a number of sketches of different 
kinds, some of them conceived while sketches for the first 
movement were still in hand. Before July, 1823, there are 
no hints of a combined vocal and instrumental bridge from 
the Adagio to the setting of the “Ode to Joy.” After that 
month there are evidences that he had conceived the idea 
of introducing the “Joy” melody played upon wind- 
instruments with a prelude in the recitative style, a 
reminiscence of the first movement and premonitory 
suggestions of the fundamental melody. This was the first 
step towards the eventual shape of the finale. The lacking 
element was the verbal link which should connect the 
instrumental movements with the choral conclusion. The 
sketches bear out Schindler’s remark: “When he reached 
the development of the fourth movement there began a 
struggle such as is seldom seen. The object was to find a 
proper manner of introducing Schiller’s ode. One day 
entering the room he exclaimed ‘I have it! I have it!’ With 
that he showed me the sketchbook bearing the words, ‘Let 
us sing the song of the immortal Schiller Freude.’” 

By grouping a number of sketches it is now possible to 
make a graphic representation of the ideas which passed 
through Beethoven’s mind while seeking a way to bridge 


the chasm between instrumental and vocal utterance by 
means of the formula of recitative. The sketches are in 
parts illegible, in parts so obscure that Nottebohm and 
Deiters differ in their readings; regard has been had for 
both in the following version: 


Over a portion of an instrumental recitative (a) occur the 
words: “Nein diese ... erinnern an unsere Verzweifl.” (No, 
these ... remind (us) of our despair); other sketches follow 
in the order here indicated: 
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Heute ist ein feierlicher Tag (To-day is a solemn day) 


meine Fru (Freunde?) dieser sei gefeiert my fri (friends?) 
let it be celebrated 

durch mit Gesang und [Tanz? Scherz?] with song and 
[Dance? Play? ] 
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O nein dieses nicht etwasO no not this something 


ist es was ich fordere 

anderes gefallig 

sondern nur etwas heiterer but only a little merrier 

auch dieses nicht ist nur Possen or (“besser”) etwas 
schoneres und bessers nor this either it is but sport (or no 
better) 

auch dieses es ist zu zartl zartl (nor this it is too tender 
tender) 

etwas aufgewecktes[?] muss man suchen (for something 
animated we must seek) 

ich werde sehn dass ich selbst euch etwas (I shall see to 
it that I myself intone something 

vorsinge alsdann stimmt nur nach then do you sing after 
me) 

Dieses ist es Ha es ist nun gefunden Ich This it is Ha now 
it is found I 

selbst werde vorsingen Freude schoner myself will 
intone it 

Ha dieses ist es Es ist nun gefunden Ha this it is it now is 
discovered 

Freu- - - 


Later comes the memorandum which Beethoven showed 
Schindler (“J asst uns das Lied des unsterblichen Schillers 
singen, Freude, etc.”) and then: 


Bass nicht diese Tone frohlichere 
Voce Freude! Freude 


(“not these tones, more joyful ones”) 


The entire Symphony was finished in sketch-form at the 
end of 1823 and written out in score in February, 1824. 
Omitting from consideration the theme of the second 
movement, noted in 1815 and again in 1817 (probably with 
an entirely different purpose in mind), the time which 
elapsed between the beginning of the first movement 
(1817-1818) and the time of completion was about six and a 
half years. Within this period, however, there were 
extended interruptions caused by other works. Serious and 
continuous labor on the Symphony was not taken up until 
after the completion of the Missa solemnis; it began in 
1822, occupied the greater part of 1823 and ended in the 
early part of 1824. Beethoven, therefore, worked on the 
Symphony a little more than a year. 


Instrumental and Vocal Parts United 

Those who cherish the fantastic notion that the 
Symphony was conceived ab initio as a celebration of joy, 
and therefore feel obliged to go back to Beethoven’s first 
design to compose music for Schiller’s ode, have a large 
territory for the play of their fancy. Beethoven formed the 
plan of setting the ode while still living in Bonn in 1793. It 
is heard of again in a sketchbook of 1798, where there is a 
melodic phrase adapted to the words, “Muss ein lieber 
Vater wohnen.” Amongst sketches for the Seventh and 
Eighth Symphonies (say in 1811) there crops up a melody 
for the beginning of the hymn, and possibly a little later 
(1812) a more extended sketch amongst material used in 
the Overture, O, into which he appears at one time to have 
thought of introducing portions of it. All these sketches, of 
course, preceded the melody of 1812, conceived for use in 
a “Sinfonie allemand.” When Beethoven first took up the 
ode for setting it was to become a “durchkomponirtes 
Lied,” i. e., each stanza was to have an illustrative setting; 
when he planned to incorporate it in an overture he 
proposed to use only selected portions of the poem, for he 
accompanies the melodic sketch with the note: “Disjointed 
fragments like Princes are beggars, etc., not the whole”; 
and a little later: “disjointed fragments from Schiller’s 
Freude connected into a whole.” 

The questions which have been raised by the choral 
finale are many and have occupied the minds of musicians, 
professional and amateur, ever since the great symphony 
was first given to the world. In 1852 Carl Czerny told Otto 


Jahn that Beethoven had thought, after the performance, of 
composing a new finale without vocal parts for the work. 
Schindler saw the note in Jahn’s papers and wrote in the 
margin: “That is not true”; but it must be remembered that 
there was a cessation of the great intimacy between 
Beethoven and Schindler which began not long after the 
Symphony had been produced, and lasted almost till 
Beethoven was on his deathbed. Schindler can not have 
been present at all of the meetings between Beethoven and 
his friends at which the Symphony was discussed. 
Nevertheless he is upheld, in a measure, by the fact (to 
which Nottebohm directed attention) that Beethoven, if he 
made the remark, either did not mean it to be taken 
seriously or afterwards changed his mind; for after keeping 
the manuscript in his hands six months he sent it to the 
publisher as we have it. Seyfried, writing in “Cacilia” (Vol. 
IX, ), faults Beethoven for not having taken the advice of 
well-meaning friends and written a new finale as he did for 
the Quartet in B-flat, O. Even if one of the well-meaning 
friends was Seyfried himself, the statement has value as 
evidence that Beethoven was not as convinced as Czerny’s 
story would have it appear that the choral finale was a 
mistake. Sonnleithner, in a letter to the editor of the 
“Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” in 1864, confirmed 
Jahn’s statement by saying that Czerny had repeatedly 
related as an unimpeachable fact that some time after the 
first performance of the Symphony Beethoven, in a circle of 
his most intimate friends, had expressed himself positively 
to the effect that he perceived that he had made a mistake 


(Misgriff) in the last movement and intended to reject it 
and write an instrumental piece in its stead, for which he 
already had an idea in his head. What that idea was the 
reader knows. That Beethoven may have had scruples 
touching the appropriateness of the choral finale, is 
comprehensible enough in view of the fact that the original 
plan of the Symphony contemplated an instrumental close 
and that Beethoven labored so hard to establish arbitrarily 
an organic union between the ode and the first three 
movements; but it is not likely that he gave long thought to 
the project of writing a new finale. He had witnessed the 
extraordinary demonstration of delight with which the 
whole work had been received and he may have found it as 
easy as some of his commentators to believe that his device 
for presenting the choral finale as the logical and poetically 
just outcome of the preceding movements had been 
successful despite its obvious artificiality. 


Preparing for the First Performance 

For the chief facts in the story of the first performance of 
the D minor Symphony in Vienna we are largely dependent 
on Schindler, who was not only a witness of it but also an 
active agent. Beethoven was thoroughly out of sympathy 
with the musical taste of Vienna, which had been diverted 
from German ideals by the superficial charm of Rossini’s 
melodies. He wanted much to produce his symphony, but 
despaired of receiving adequate support or recognition 
from his home public. His friends offered him 
encouragement, but his fear and suspicion that his music 
was no longer understood by the Viennese and he no longer 
admired, had grown into a deep-rooted conviction. The 
project of a concert at which the Mass in D should be 
performed had been mooted months before. One day 
Sontag visited him and asked, “When are you going to give 
your concert?” We have a record of her speeches only; what 
Beethoven said must be supplied from the reader’s fancy. It 
is plain enough that instead of answering the question he 
expressed a doubt as to a successful financial outcome. 
“You give the concert,” said the singer, “and I will 
guarantee that the house will be full.” Still a moody 
suspicion, which the lady thinks it her right to rebuke: “You 
have too little confidence in yourself. Has not the homage 
of the whole world given you a little more pride? Who 
speaks of opposition? Will you not learn to believe that 
everybody is longing to worship you again in new works? O 
obstinacy!” This was in January. Beethoven had inquired of 
Count Bruhl in Berlin whether or not a performance of the 


new Mass and Symphony might be given in that city, and 
Bruhl had favored the plan. When news of this fact became 
known in Vienna, a number of Beethoven’s friends 
addressed him in the following memorial: 


An Address to the Composer 

To Herrn Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Out of the wide circle of reverent admirers surrounding 
your genius in this your second native city, there approach 
you to-day a small number of the disciples and lovers of art 
to give expression to long-felt wishes, timidly to prefer a 
long-suppressed request. 

But as the number of spokesmen bears but a small 
proportion to the many who joyfully acknowledge your 
worth and what you have grown to be to the present as well 
as the future, so the wishes and requests are by no means 
restricted to the number of those who are like-minded with 
themselves and who, in the name of all to whom art and the 
realization of their ideals are something more than means 
and objects of pastime, assert that their wish is also the 
wish of an unnumbered multitude, their request is echoed 
loudly or in silence by every one whose bosom is animated 
by a sense of the divine in music. 

It is the wish of those of our countrymen who reverence 
art to which we desire more especially to give expression; 
for though Beethoven’s name and creations belong to all 
contemporaneous humanity and every country which opens 
a susceptible bosom to art, it is Austria which is best 
entitled to claim him as her own. Among her inhabitants 
appreciation for the great and immortal works which 
Mozart and Haydn created for all time within the lap of 
their home still lives, and they are conscious with joyous 
pride that the sacred triad in which these names and yours 
glow as the symbol of the highest within the spiritual realm 


of tones, sprang from the soil of their fatherland. All the 
more painful must it have been for you to feel that a foreign 
power has invaded this royal citadel of the noblest, that 
above the mounds of the dead and around the dwelling- 
place of the only survivor of the band, phantoms are 
leading the dance who can boast of no kinship with the 
princely spirits of those royal houses; that shallowness is 
abusing the name and insignia of art, and unworthy 
dalliance with sacred things is beclouding and dissipating 
appreciation for the pure and eternally beautiful. 

For this reason they feel a greater and livelier sense than 
ever before that the great need of the present moment is a 
new impulse directed by a powerful hand, a new advent of 
the ruler in his domain. It is this need which leads them to 
you to-day, and following are the petitions which they lay 
before you in behalf of all to whom these wishes are dear, 
and in the name of native art. 

Do not withhold longer from the popular enjoyment, do 
not keep longer from the oppressed sense of that which is 
great and perfect, a performance of the latest masterworks 
of your hand. We know that a grand sacred composition has 
been associated with that first one in which you have 
immortalized the emotions of a soul, penetrated and 
transfigured by the power of faith and superterrestrial 
light. We know that a new flower glows in the garland of 
your glorious, still unequalled symphonies. For years, ever 
since the thunders of the Victory at Vittoria ceased to 
reverberate, we have waited and hoped to see you 
distribute new gifts from the fulness of your riches to the 


circle of your friends. Do not longer disappoint the general 
expectations! Heighten the effect of your newest creations 
by the joy of becoming first acquainted with them through 
you! Do not allow these, your latest offspring, some day to 
appear, perhaps, as foreigners in their place of birth, 
introduced, perhaps, by persons to whom you and your 
mind are strange! Appear soon among your friends, your 
admirers, your venerators! This is our nearest and first 
prayer. 


Other claims on your genius have been made public. The 
desires expressed and offers made to you more than a year 
ago by the management of our Court Opera and the Society 
of Austrian Friends of Music had too long been the 
unuttered wish of all admirers of art, and your name 
stimulated the hopes and expectations of too many not to 
obtain the quickest and widest publicity, not to awaken the 
most general interest. Poetry has done her share in giving 
support to these lovely hopes and wishes. Worthy material 
from the hand of a valued poet waits to be charmed into life 
by your fancy. Do not let that intimate call to so noble an 
aim be made in vain. Do not delay longer to lead us back to 
those departed days when the song of Polyhymnia moved 
powerfully and delighted the initiates in art and the hearts 
of the multitude! 

Need we tell you with what regret your retirement from 
public life has filled us? Need we assure you that at a time 
when all glances were hopefully turned towards you, all 
perceived with sorrow that the one man whom all of us are 


compelled to acknowledge as foremost among living men in 
his domain, looked on in silence as foreign art took 
possession of German soil, the seat of honor of the German 
muse, while German works gave pleasure only by echoing 
the favorite tunes of foreigners and, where the most 
excellent had lived and labored, a second childhood of taste 
threatens to follow the Golden Age of Art? 

You alone are able to insure a decisive victory to the 
efforts of the best amongst us. From you the native Art 
Society and the German Opera expect new blossoms, 
rejuvenated life and a new sovereignty of the true and 
beautiful over the dominion to which the prevalent spirit of 
fashion wishes to subject even the eternal laws of art. Bid 
us hope that the wishes of all who have listened to the 
sound of your harmonies will soon be fulfilled! This is our 
most urgent second prayer. 

May the year which we have begun not come to an end 
without rejoicing us with the fruits of our petition and may 
the coming Spring when it witnesses the unfolding of one 
of our longed-for gifts become a twofold blooming-time for 
us and all the world of art! 

Vienna, February, 1824. 

This address was signed by thirty of Beethoven’s friends 
and admirers, among them being Prince Lichnowsky, Count 
Dietrichstein, Count Lichnowsky, Abbé Stadler, Count Palfy, 
Count Fries, Dr. Sonnleithner, and the publishers Diabelli, 
Artaria, Leidesdorf and Steiner and Co. The most active 
agent in securing signatures was Count Lichnowsky. It was 
published in Bäuerle’s “Theater-Zeitung” and also in 


Kanne’s journal. This publication, and gossip to the effect 
that he had prompted both writing and printing, annoyed 
Beethoven greatly. He gave vent to his rage in a remark 
which he himself wrote in a Conversation Book: “Now that 
the thing has taken this turn I can no longer find joy in it. 
The atrocity of attributing such an act to me sickens me 
with the whole business and I am scarcely able to address 
even a few words to men of such intellectual prominence. 
Not a single critic can boast of having received a letter 
from me. I have never — —” there his outburst breaks off; 
he did not finish the sentence in writing. Schindler tried to 
ease his mind! “Your fears are groundless,” he wrote; “your 
honor has not been compromised — let that suffice you; 
nobody will accuse you of having been directly concerned 
in it.” Court Secretary von Felsburg and J. N. Bihler, a tutor 
in the imperial household, waited upon Beethoven one 
afternoon to present the address, and talk over its 
suggestions. Beethoven said he wanted to read it when 
alone. Later Schindler went to him and found him with the 
letter in his hand. He was manifestly moved by its 
expressions and handed it to Schindler to read while he 
went to the window and gazed out for quite a while. Then 
he returned to Schindler, said briefly: “It is very beautiful! 
— it rejoices me greatly!” and when Schindler also had 
expressed his delight added: “Let us go out for a walk.” 
During the walk he remained sunk in thought. 


A Conspiracy of Friends 

The object had in view by the designers of the memorial 
was accomplished; — Beethoven was lifted out of his 
despondent mood and inspired with new determination. By 
March Schindler had been informed that the concert would 
be given in Vienna. He lauded Beethoven’s decision and 
begged him not to distress himself with vain imaginings 
about the outcome — everything would go gloriously and 
everybody would esteem it an honor to participate. 
Expressions of satisfaction poured in on the composer from 
all quarters, and also offers of help. Beethoven’s friends 
gathered together and discussed the details in the liveliest 
fashion — the time, the place, the programme, the choir 
and orchestra, who should sing the solos, the price of seats, 
the number of rehearsals. The concert-season was drawing 
to a close and delay was hazardous; but delay there was, 
for Beethoven was vacillating, full of doubtings and 
suspicions, and there was a too great multiplicity of 
counsellors. Schindler was kept extremely busy; 
Lichnowsky and Schuppanzigh bestirred themselves 
mightily; Brother Johann came to the fore with advice and 
suggestions, especially about the business administration; 
Nephew Karl, much to Schindler’s dissatisfaction, not only 
ran errands but volunteered his opinion on many topics. A 
page from a Conversation Book will disclose how the 
consultations with Beethoven were carried on — for 
Beethoven’s consent to every step had to be obtained, 
which was a pity. In the following excerpt it is 
Schuppanzigh who is speaking to the composer, whom he, 


as was his wont, addresses in the third person — as was 
fitting to the dignity of “Mylord Falstaff.” 

How about the concert? It is getting late — Lent will not 
last much longer. He ought to give three movements [the 
mass is meant, of course]. — Under no circumstances a 
piano piece. There are no piano players here. He will need 
Buringer [Piringer] to provide the best dilettante, 
Sonnleithner to look after the singers, and Plachetka 
[Blahetka] for the announcements and bills — Young 
Sonnleithner has all the amateur singers under his thumb. 
It would be a good idea for him [Beethoven] to pay a visit to 
Duport to talk to him once more about me. 

The significance of the concluding remark will appear 
later. At another time Karl is reporting progress: 

Piringer has said that he would undertake the 
appointment of the instrumentalists, Sonnleithner the 
chorus, Schuppanzigh the orchestra, Blahetka the 
announcements, tickets, etc. So everything is looked after. 
You can give two concerts.... When will you have it 
announced? Schuppanzigh is coming to-morrow.... Blahetka 
offered to stamp the tickets, etc., but I think that all such 
matters ought to be [entrusted] to your brother. It would be 
safer.... Piringer has enough to do with the choruses. 
Piringer is a very capable man but not the man that 
Schuppanzigh is; in any event it would be unjust to 
disregard S., as he has taken so much pains and spurred on 
the others. 

At first it was agreed that the place should be the 
Theater-an-der-Wien. Count Palfy, who had signed the 


memorial, was willing to provide the theatre and all the 
forces, vocal as well as instrumental, for 1200 florins, let 
Beethoven have as many rehearsals as he desired and fix 
the prices of admission. But a difficulty presented itself at 
once. At the Theater-an-der-Wien Seyfried was 
chapelmaster and Clement leader of the orchestra. 
Beethoven wanted Umlauf to be general conductor of the 
concert and Schuppanzigh leader of the orchestra. Count 
Palfy was willing to sacrifice Seyfried, but not Clement — at 
least, he asked that if Clement was to be displaced it be 
done with as little injury to his feelings as possible. He 
therefore suggested that Beethoven write a letter of 
explanation to Clement, which he felt sure would solve the 
difficulty. Meanwhile Schindler had begun negotiations 
with Duport, director of the Karnthnerthor Theatre. Duport 
was favorably inclined towards the enterprise and also 
towards Schuppanzigh; but troublesome questions of 
another kind were now precipitated — questions about 
prices of admission, the solo singers and the number of 
rehearsals. On all these points Beethoven was so irresolute 
that the project seemed likely to fall by the wayside; in 
which crisis the leading spirits thought themselves entitled 
to resort to a stratagem to give stability to the wavering 
mind of Beethoven. In at least one instance the 
Conversation Book record was given the appearance of a 
formal journal of proceedings. It was now planned that 
Lichnowsky, Schindler and Schuppanzigh should 
simultaneously call upon Beethoven as if by accident, turn 
the conversation on the points on which it was necessary 


for Beethoven to reach a decision and that his utterances 
should then be put into writing and he be asked, half in 
jest, half in earnest, to affix his signature to the document. 
The ruse succeeded for the nonce, but the result would 
eventually have been woeful had Beethoven been less 
irresolute. After the conspirators had gone away Beethoven 
saw through the trick which had been played on him and, 
scenting treachery as was his wont, decided off-hand to 
abandon the concert. He issued his pronunciamento to the 
three friends in this characteristic fashion: 

To Count Moritz Lichnowsky. I despise treachery. Do not 
visit me again. No concert. 

To Herrn Schuppanzigh. Let him not visit me more. I 
shall give no concert. 

To Schindler. I request you not to come again until I send 
for you. No concert. 

The three friends refused to take umbrage at 
Beethoven’s rudeness; the notes were not accompanied by 
a silken rope; they gave him time to get over his wrath and 
suspicion and then went on with the preparations for the 
concert. In the Conversation Book there appears a record 
of a consultation which may fairly be set down as that of 
the meeting at which Beethoven’s helpers employed their 
stratagem. Schindler opens a page formally thus: 

Protocol of March 2. 

Present: 

e Mr. L. van Beethoven, a musikus. 
e Mr. Count v. Lichnowsky, an amateur. 
e Mr. Schindler, a fiddler. 


Not yet present to-day: 
e Mr. Schuppanzigh, a fiddler representing Mylord 
Fallstaff. 


Looking After Details 

At this consultation Schindler reports an offer from Palfy 
to furnish the Theater-an-der-Wien, orchestra, lights, etc., 
appertinentia for 1000 florins, provided a second or third 
concert be given. At a moderate charge for admission 
(which would be necessary) he says the receipts would be 
4000 florins, which would yield a profit of 2000 florins at 
the first concert and about 3000 at the second, when there 
would be no copying charges. The prices would not be so 
high as at the Ridotto Room. If Duport were to charge only 
300 florins, there would still be a further charge of 300 
florins for building the platform and no end of vexation and 
labor. Palfy wanted only his expenses. Would Beethoven 
authorize him (Schindler) and Lichnowsky to complete 
arrangements with Palfy? He need not be paid, and it would 
be possible to withdraw from the arrangement at any time. 
Haste was necessary, for a supervisor must be appointed — 
Umlauf or somebody else — so that rehearsals might begin. 
If Schuppanzigh were given too much to do and anything 
went ill the conductor would lay the blame on insufficient 
study. From the record of a subsequent consultation (in 
March) the following excerpts are made: 

Lichnowsky: It is right that the orchestra be doubled, but 
superfluous to engage more than are necessary; after 
Schuppanzigh and Umlauf know what is at their service at 
the Wiedener Theatre we can tell what is needed. 

Schindler: Lichnowsky says that a smaller orchestra is 
more effective at the Theater-an-der-Wien than a large one 
in the Ridotto Room. You need not take all at the Theater- 


an-der-Wien — none at all if you do not need them, — that 
is the arrangement with Palfy. 

Lichnowsky: Unnecessary expenses must be avoided. 

Schindler: You will not have to pay the forces at the 
Theater-an-der-Wien at all — so that may be deducted. The 
days of performance if agreeable to you would be the 22nd 
or 23rd or 24th of this month. 

Lichnowsky: You will make money, and more if you give a 
second concert, when it will not be necessary that all the 
pieces be new; you will have the same symphony and two 
other missal movements. 

Schindler. The prices of admission will be considerably 
modified at 2 florins for the parterre, 2 florins for the 
gallery and 15 florins for the seats. — You ought not to seek 
difficulties where there are none; if the worst comes to the 
worst, everything will be settled — The question is not 
whether there are more difficulties at the theatre or the 
Ridotto Room — I shall see Schuppanzigh to-day noon; but 
before then Lichnowsky will go to Palfy tentatively to report 
your decision. 

The conversation continued (probably the next day): 

Schindler. Schuppanzigh is greatly pleased that you have 
come to an understanding with Palfy. He will make use of 
the entire orchestra of the theatre. He is coming to the 
Ridotto Room to-day, as he hopes to find you there. The 
choruses at the theatre are also good; Schuppanzigh says 
that the women’s choir of the society is not of the best 
because they are all young girls; which is true. — The 
Baron took the tempo just once again as fast, therefore 


your advice was highly important; not until the second time 
did it go well. — Besides, the women’s choir is thoroughly 
bad. Falstaff was also convinced and is now glad that 
nothing but the men’s choir will be needed. The solo voices 
are much too weak for the room and too — young. — The 
soprano singer is sixteen years old at the most. Palfy is 
sending you word that he will send you his offer, which you 
know, and the promise which he made, to-morrow in 
writing. — You are choosing the lesser of two evils. — 
Twenty to twenty-four for each part in the chorus are 
already on hand. — Of the twelve violins for each part we 
to-day selected the six best, who are to be arranged in rank 
and file. — The only wish that Palfy has, as he admitted to 
Lichnowsky to-day, is that Klement be handled as gently as 
possible so that his feelings may not be hurt. For this 
reason we all request you to write a billet to Klement and 
tell the truth as it is. But as there is no question but that he 
will come to the second concert, I suggest that the 
direction be then given to him. — Schuppanzigh is agreed 
to this. And as Piringer of the Theater-an-der-Wien 
pretends that as a high R. I. official he cannot take part, 
Klement might take first place among the second violins at 
the first concert and Schuppanzigh at the second. — Palfy 
does not at all want that you shall take Klement, but only 
that you shall take the trouble to write him a billet and tell 
him about the matter. He will certainly be agreeable. — He 
[Schuppanzigh] has become much quieter and more 
commode since he was in Russia — his paunch is already 
beginning to embarrass him. Bohm will play first violin, 


Piringer will not play at the An-der-Wien, which is all one to 
Schuppanzigh. 


Composition of the Performing Force 

But matters were not so easily arranged with Clement as 
Schindler had imagined. He did not want to be deprived of 
the honor of playing at the concert, the orchestra of the 
Theater-an-der-Wien sided with him and declared that it 
would not play under Schuppanzigh. Schindler appealed to 
Count Palfy, who knew that though you can lead a horse to 
water you cannot make him drink. He said that he could 
command the men to play under Schuppanzigh, but he did 
not want to be answerable for the mischief which would 
result. Schindler advised Beethoven that if Palfy stood by 
Clement the contract for the Karnthnerthor Theatre be 
closed with Duport. Up to late in April it was as good as 
settled that the concert would be given at the Theater-an- 
der-Wien, though Beethoven’s fatal indecision left the point 
uncertain. With negotiations pending with both theatres 
the Ridotto Room came up for consideration, and finally (it 
would seem as a consequence of advice by the Steiner 
firm), also a fourth locale. This was the Landstandischer 
Saal, a small room in which the Concerts Spirituels took 
place. Lichnowsky, when he heard that Beethoven was 
considering such a step, hurried to him with 
representations that if the hall were taken there would be 
trouble with Palfy and he himself humiliated and 
embarrassed, since he had come to an agreement with the 
manager in his name. He as well as Schindler was sorely 
tried by the new turn of affairs and represented to 
Beethoven that the room was too small, holding only 500 
persons, and that the court would not go there. But 


Nephew Karl favored the hall because its choice would 
avoid the difficulties (Sauerei) incident to the selection of 
either of the theatres. Lichnowsky and Schindler did not 
seek to hide their displeasure from Beethoven because of 
his willingness to take the advice of others (meaning, no 
doubt, Brother Johann, Nephew Karl and Steiner), in 
preference to theirs, but at length circumstances compelled 
him to abandon all other plans and agree to take the 
Karnthnerthor Theatre. He considered the noon hour as the 
time for the concert, but Johann told him that an evening 
concert was worth 1500 florins more than one given in the 
daytime; he clung to the Landstandischer Saal, but 
Schindler told him that on the day which had been fixed 
upon there was to be a concert at the Ridotto Room in 
which Sontag, Unger and the Italian singers would take 
part. “The girls” would therefore be unavailable for his 
concert and the court would, of course, go to the 
fashionable place and affair. As late as April 21, it was 
publicly announced that the concert would be given in the 
Theater-an-der-Wien, but at length Beethoven made up his 
mind, and Schindler was empowered to close with Duport 
for the Karnthnerthor Theatre. Palfy yielded to the 
composer’s wishes, but regretfully, saying that he would 
rather lose 1000 florins than the honor of having the 
concert in his house. It would seem as if it was the cabal in 
the orchestra against Schuppanzigh which ended 
Beethoven’s irresolution. Beethoven now decided to take 
the Court theatre for 400 florins, chorus and orchestra 
being included as well as the lighting, with the privilege of 


a repetition on the same terms in seven or eight days. In 
the letter which Beethoven sent to Duport, were named 
Sontag, Unger and Preisinger (bass) as solo singers, 
Umlauf and Schuppanzigh as leaders, the orchestra and 
chorus were to be augmented from the amateur forces of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. There were to be 24 
violins, 10 violas, 12 contrabasses and violoncellos, and the 
number of wind-instruments was to be doubled, for which 
reason room would have to be provided for the orchestra 
on the stage. Duport was requested to fix the date not later 
than May 3rd or 4th and was informed that the reason why 
the agreement with Count Palfy had been cancelled was 
that the Theater-an-der-Wien was lacking in capable solo 
singers and that Palfy wanted Clement to lead the 
orchestra, whereas Beethoven had long before selected 
Schuppanzigh for the post. With a change of date to May 7 
this arrangement was formally confirmed. 

But many details remained to be settled, the most 
vexatious to Beethoven being the prices of admission. 
Beethoven wanted an advance on the regular tariff. Duport 
appealed to the Minister of Police, but permission to raise 
the prices was refused. In the selection of solo singers 
Therese Grunbaum had been considered, but she was 
eventually set aside in favor of Henrietta Sontag, for whom 
Beethoven had a personal admiration (he could not know 
much, if anything, about her voice and art). She and Unger, 
who had a sincere love for Beethoven’s music, were the 
composer’s “pretty witches” and had been invited by him to 
dinner. Jager had been suggested for the tenor part, but 


Anton Haitzinger was chosen because, in a spirit of 
professional courtesy, Jager refused to take a part away 
from a Karnthnerthor singer. Forti and Preisinger were 
rival candidates for the solo bass parts. The latter was 
considered the more musical of the two and better fitted for 
Beethoven’s music, and was therefore selected. He took 
part in the rehearsals, and for him Beethoven made a 
change in the music of the recitative in the Symphony 
(Schindler gives it in his biography); but at the last the 
tessitura of the part was found to be too high for him and 
Preisinger had to withdraw. It was impossible under the 
circumstances now to appeal to Forti, and the part was 
entrusted to Seipelt of the company at the Theater-an-der- 
Wien. 

It was originally intended that the programme should 
consist of the new Overture (O), the Mass in D and the new 
Symphony; but realizing that this would make the concert 
unduly long Beethoven first decided to omit the Gloria of 
the mass, and after the rehearsals had already begun he 
curtailed the list still more by eliding the Sanctus. The 
large amount of copying involved was done by a staff of 
men some of whom worked, apparently, under the 
supervision of the widow of Schlemmer, Beethoven’s 
favorite copyist who had died the year before. The 
composer angrily rejected Haslinger’s suggestion that the 
chorus parts be engraved, but consented to have them 
duplicated by lithographic process. The church authorities 
were opposed to the performance of missal music in a 
theatre and the censor therefore withheld his approval of 


the programme. So, in April, at the suggestion of Schindler, 
Beethoven wrote a letter to the censor, Sartorius, in which 
he pleaded for his consent to the performance on the 
ground that he was giving the concert by request, had 
involved himself in costs by reason of the copying, there 
was no time in which to produce other novelties, and if 
consent were refused he would be compelled to abandon 
the concert and all his expenditures would have been in 
vain. The three ecclesiastical pieces which were to be 
performed were to be listed on the programme as hymns. 
The letter failed of its mission; not until an appeal was 
made to Count Sedlnitzky, the Police President, through the 
agency of Count Lichnowsky, was the performance 
sanctioned. 


The Composer and Honorary Titles 

One further detail of the preparations, as disclosed by a 
discussion in Beethoven’s ministerial cabinet, is too 
interesting to be omitted. The time is come when bills must 
be posted in front of the theatre. Schindler is the first 
speaker: 

Master! Listen! I have something to say, so follow me: 
How shall the placard be worded (it must be printed to- 
day); shall I put in Member of the Royal Academy at 
Stockholm and Amsterdam? Tell me briefly. What a 
tremendous title!! 

Schuppanzigh: I am not in favor of it. Beethoven is 
dictator and president of all the academies in the world and 
sensible people will look upon this title as vanity on his 
part. 

Schindler: My lord is not wrong. At any rate it will be 
made public by the last notices in the newspapers. The 
name of Beethoven shines brightest without affix of any 
kind and when most unassuming; all the world knows who 
and what you are. It will do your posterity no good. — Who 
knows what a later time will bring forth.... I must go now to 
get the bill ready for to-morrow. It is half-past 5. 

This was, no doubt, another case in which it was thought 
judicious to get Beethoven’s consent beyond equivocation. 
There is record of another conversation on the subject. 
Schindler speaks again: 

Well then, it shall appear on the bill to-morrow, Member 
of the Royal Academies of Stockholm and Amsterdam. 
Nothing more; that sounds best. — Then it ought to read of 


Arts and Sciences. — But when one says Roy. Acad. the 
epitheton Arts and Sciences is understood. 

In neither of these consultations, which took place two 
days before the concert, is there any indication that 
Beethoven objected to the use of the title; on the contrary, 
he seems to have desired to make it more explicit by the 
inclusion of the words “Arts and Sciences.” But Schindler 
relates that when Bernard, in preparing an announcement 
for the public press, added to Beethoven’s name: 
“Honorary Member of the Academies of Arts and Sciences 
at Stockholm and Amsterdam and also Honorary Citizen of 
the R. I. Capital and Residential City Vienna,” he rebuked 
the editor severely, not wanting to have such “silly and 
ridiculous playthings” figure in the announcement. As a 
matter of fact, all titles were omitted in the affiches of the 
two concerts, though Otto Jahn found one for the second 
meeting in the Fuchs Collection which contained them. It 
would seem that after one had been thus printed it was 
after all rejected by Beethoven. 

The rehearsals were now in progress. Dirzka was making 
good headway with the choruses and was satisfied; 
Schuppanzigh was holding rehearsals for the strings in the 
rehearsal-room of the Ridotto; the solo singers were 
studying under the supervision of Beethoven, sometimes in 
his lodgings, Umlauf assisting. Accustomed to Rossini’s 
music, the principal singers found it difficult to assimilate 
the Beethovenian manner, especially as it is exemplified in 
the concluding movement of the symphony. They pleaded 
with the composer for changes which would lighten their 


labors, but he was adamant. Unger called him a “tyrant 
over all the vocal organs” to his face, but when he still 
refused to grant her petitions she turned to Sontag and 
said: “Well, then we must go on torturing ourselves in the 
name of God!” The choirmaster requested that the passage 
in the fugue of the Credo where the sopranos enter on B- 
flat in alt be altered, because none of the singers could 
reach the note; but though Umlauf reinforced that 
argument, a refusal was the only reply. In only one 
alteration did Beethoven acquiesce; — he changed the 
concluding passage of the bass recitative, because 
Preisinger could not sing the high F-sharp; but Preisinger 
did not sing at all at the concert. The consequences of his 
obduracy were not realized by Beethoven at the concert, 
for though he stood among the performers and indicated 
the tempo at the beginning of each movement he could not 
hear the music except with his mental ear. The obvious 
thing happened; — the singers who could not reach the 
high tones simply omitted them. Duport had allowed two 
full rehearsals. There was to have been a third, but it was 
prevented by a rehearsal for a ballet. At the final meeting 
on May 6, Beethoven was “dissolved in devotion and 
emotion” at the performance of the Kyrie, and after the 
Symphony stationed himself at the door and embraced all 
the amateurs who had taken part. The official 
announcement of the concert read as follows: 


GRAND 
MUSICAL CONCERT 
by 


MR. L. VAN BEETHOVEN 

which will take place 

To-morrow, May 7, 1824 

in the R. I. Court Theatre beside the Karnthnerthor. 


The musical pieces to be performed are the latest works 
of Mr. Ludwig van Beethoven. 


First: A Grand Overture. 

Second: Three Grand Hymns with Solo and Chorus 
Voices. 

Third: A Grand Symphony with Solo and Chorus Voices 
entering in the finale on Schiller’s Ode to Joy. 

The solos will be performed by the Demoiselles Sonntag 
and Unger and the Messrs. Haizinger and Seipelt. Mr. 
Schuppanzigh has undertaken the direction of the 
orchestra, Mr. Chapelmaster Umlauf the direction of the 
whole and the Music Society the augmentation of the 
chorus and orchestra as a favor. 

Mr. Ludwig van Beethoven will himself participate in the 
general direction. 

Prices of admission as usual. 

Beginning at 7 o’clock in the evening. 


Incidents of the Performance 

The overture was that to “The Consecration of the 
House.” Duport had a hand in the drafting of the 
announcement and wanted to include in it the statement 
that Beethoven would conduct with Umlauf. Schindler in 
reporting the fact to Beethoven added: “I did not know 
what to reply and so it was omitted this time. You could 
surely conduct the overture alone. It would put too severe a 
strain upon your ears and for that reason I would not 
advise you to conduct the whole.” 

The theatre was crowded in every part except the 
imperial box; that was empty. Beethoven had gone in 
person, accompanied by Schindler, to invite the Imperial 
Family, and some of its members promised to attend; but 
the Emperor and Empress had left Vienna a few days 
before and Archduke Rudolph, who had naturally displayed 
interest in the affair, was in Olmutz. But we hear of several 
of Beethoven’s present and former friends seated in various 
parts of the house; — poor, bedridden Zmeskall was carried 
to his seat in a sedan chair. Some of the foremost musicians 
of Vienna were in the band — Mayseder, Bohm, Jansa, 
Linke, etc. The performance was far from perfect. There 
was lack of a homogeneous power, a paucity of nuance, a 
poor distribution of lights and shades. Nevertheless, 
strange as the music must have sounded to the audience, 
the impression which it made was profound and the 
applause which it elicited enthusiastic to a degree. At one 
point in the Scherzo, presumably at the startling entry of 
the tympani at the ritmo di tre battute, the listeners could 


scarcely restrain themselves, and it seemed as if a 
repetition then and there would be insisted upon. To this 
Beethoven, no doubt engrossed by the music which he was 
following in his mind, was oblivious. Either after the 
Scherzo or at the end of the Symphony, while Beethoven 
was still gazing at his score, Fraulein Unger, whose 
happiness can be imagined, plucked him by the sleeve and 
directed his attention to the clapping hands and waving 
hats and handkerchiefs. Then he turned to the audience 
and bowed. 

After the concert Beethoven’s friends, as was natural, 
came together to exchange comments and felicitate him. 
From Schindler Beethoven received a report which is 
preserved in the Conversation Book. It gives us a glimpse 
of his own joy and the composer’s happy pride in having 
been more enthusiastically greeted than the court: 

Never in my life did I hear such frenetic and yet cordial 
applause. Once the second movement of the Symphony was 
completely interrupted by applause — and there was a 
demand for a repetition. The reception was more than 
imperial — for the people burst out in a storm 4 times. At 
the last there were cries of Vivat! — The wind-instruments 
did very bravely — not the slightest disturbance could be 
heard. — When the parterre broke out in applauding cries 
the 5th time the Police Commissioner yelled Silence! — The 
court only 3 successive times but Beethoven 5 times. — My 
triumph is now attained; for now I can speak from my 
heart. Yesterday I still feared secretly that the Mass would 
be prohibited because I heard that the Archbishop had 


protested against it. After all I was right in at first not 
saying anything to the Police Commissioner. By God, it 
would have happened! — He surely never has been in the 
Court Theatre. Well, Pax tecum! 

Joseph Huttenbrenner went with Schindler when he 
escorted the composer to his lodgings. At this point there 
appears to be something like a flight of the imagination in 
Schindler’s narrative. Arrived at home Schindler hands 
Beethoven the box-office report. He takes it, gives it a 
glance and falls in a swoon. The two friends raise him from 
the floor and carry him to a sofa, where he lies without 
uttering a word until far into the night. Then they observe 
that he has fallen asleep, and depart. Next morning 
Beethoven is found on the sofa, still in his concert-clothes. 
Schindler should have taken a glance at the Conversation 
Books before writing this dramatic story. There he would 
have found a record of his own words which shows that he 
came to Beethoven on the day after the concert and asked 
him to send his nephew to meet him in the afternoon at the 
box-office of the theatre where the accounts were to be 
settled. He did not know what the receipts were even then, 
for he remarks to Beethoven, “In Paris and London the 
concert would certainly have yielded from 12 to 15 
thousand florins; here it may be as many hundreds.” And 
then he goes on: “After yesterday you must now too plainly 
see that you are trampling upon your own interests by 
remaining longer within these walls. In short, I have no 
words to express my feelings at the wrong which you are 


doing yourself.... Have you recovered from yesterday’s 
exertions?” 


Friends Accused of Dishonesty 

The financial results of the concert fell far short of 
Beethoven’s expectations. The gross receipts were 2200 
florins in the depreciated Vienna money, of which only 420 
florins remained after paying the cost of administration and 
copying; and against this pitiful sum some petty expenses 
were still chargeable. Beethoven was not only 
disappointed; he was chagrined and thrown into a fuming 
ill-humor. He invited Schindler, Umlauf and Schuppanzigh 
to dine with him at the restaurant “Zum wilden Mann” in 
the Prater. The composer came with his nephew; “his brow 
was clouded, his words were cold, peevish, captious,” says 
Schindler. He had ordered an “opulent” meal, but no 
sooner had the party sat down to the table than the 
“explosion which was imminent” came. In plainest terms he 
burst out with the charge that the management and 
Schindler had cheated him. Umlauf and Schuppanzigh tried 
to convince him that that was impossible, as every penny 
had passed through the hands of the two theatre cashiers, 
whose accounts tallied, and that though it was contrary to 
custom, his nephew had acted in behalf of his brother as 
comptroller. Beethoven persisted in his accusation, saying 
that he had his information from an entirely credible 
source. Thereupon Schindler and Umlauf abruptly left the 
room. Schuppanzigh remained behind just long enough to 
get a few stripes on his broad back and then joined his 
companions in misery. Together they finished their meal at 
a restaurant in the Leopoldstadt. Schindler, after a 
disquisition on Beethoven’s habit of estranging his friends 


by insulting them and then winning them back by the 
frankness of his confessions and the sincerity of his 
contrition, says that after the composer’s return from 
Baden in November, he approached him in this winning 
mood, “and the entire occurrence was at once drowned in 
the waters of Lethe.” But Schindler was not only in error as 
to the time of the incident — he says it was after the second 
concert — he also seems to have forgotten that he received 
a letter which on its face shows that he had written to 
Beethoven defending himself against the charges made. 
Beethoven’s letter was as follows: 

I did not accuse you of any wrongdoing in connection 
with the concert; but unwisdom and arbitrary actions 
spoiled much. Besides I have a certain fear lest some great 
misfortune shall some time happen to me through you. 
Clogged drains often open suddenly, and that day in the 
Prater I thought you were offensive in several things. 
Moreover there are many times when I would rather try to 
repay the services which you perform for me with a little 
gift than with a meal, for I admit that I am often too greatly 
disturbed. If you do not see a pleasant face you say at once: 
“Bad weather again to-day”; for being commonplace 
yourself how can you help misunderstanding that which is 
not commonplace? 

In short I love my independence too much. There will be 
no lack of opportunities to invite you, but it is impossible to 
do so continually, inasmuch as thereby all my affairs are 
disarranged. 


Duport has consented to next Tuesday for the concert. 
For the Landstandischen Saal, which I might have had for 
to-morrow, he again refuses to let me have the singers. He 
has also again referred me to the police; therefore please 
go there with the bill and learn if there is any objection to 
the second time. I would never have accepted the favors 
done me gratis and will not. As for friendship that is a 
difficult thing in your case. In no event would I like to 
entrust my welfare to you since you lack judgment and act 
arbitrarily, and I learned some time ago to know you from a 
side which is not to your credit; and so did others. I must 
confess that the purity of my character does not permit me 
to recompense mere favors with friendship, although I am 
ready willingly to serve your welfare. 

B —— n. 


Financial Failure Repeated 

A second concert had been contemplated from the 
outset, or at least since the opening of negotiations with 
Palfy. Schindler says that Duport offered to pay all expenses 
and guarantee 500 florins Convention Coin (1200 florins 
Vienna Standard) with the understanding that the profits 
should be divided equally between Beethoven and the 
exchequer of the theatre. But he wanted a change made in 
the programme. To this change, obviously designed as a 
concession to the popular taste, Beethoven seems to have 
given his consent. The concert took place on Sunday, May 
23rd, at midday — half-past 12 o’clock. Of the missal hymns 
only one, the Kyrie, was performed; between the overture 
and it Beethoven’s trio, “Tremate, empj, tremate,” was 
sung by Madame Dardanelli and Signori Donzelli and 
Botticelli. The original solo singers sang in the Kyrie and 
the Symphony, which numbers were separated by Rossini’s 
“Di tanti palpiti” in a transposed key sung by the tenor 
David “almost throughout in a falsetto voice.” Schindler 
says that Sontag also sang her favorite aria di bravura by 
Mercadante, but of this number there is no mention on the 
affiche. The delightful weather lured the people into the 
open air, the house was not half full and there was, in 
consequence, a deficit of 800 florins. Nor was the popular 
demonstration of enthusiasm over the music so great as at 
the first concert, and Beethoven, who had not favored the 
repetition, was so disheartened that he was with difficulty 
persuaded to accept the 500 florins which Duport had 
guaranteed to him. He was also vexed to find his old trio 


announced as a novelty (it was composed more than twenty 
years before and had been performed in 1814), and so was 
Tobias Haslinger, who had bought but had not published it. 
Moreover, Haslinger had been overlooked in the 
distribution of complimentary tickets. Beethoven had to 
apologize to him for the oversight, which he protested was 
due to an inadvertence, and also to explain that the 
announcement of the trio as a new work was of Duport’s 
doing, not his. 


Chapter VI 


Incidents and Labors of 1824 — Bernard’s Oratorio — Visitors at Baden — New 
Publishers — A Visitor from London — Beethoven’s Opinion of his Predecessors 
— The Quartet in E-flat, O. 


At the end of the chapter preceding the last, which 
recorded the doings of the year 1823, Beethoven was left in 
his lodgings in the Ungargasse, occupied with work upon 
the Ninth Symphony, which was approaching completion, 
oppressed with anxiety concerning his health and worried 
about his brother’s domestic affairs. As the story of his life 
is resumed with the year 1824, there has been no serious 
change in his physical condition, but complaints of ill health 
are frequent in his communications with his friends. His 
eyes continue to trouble him till late in March; Schindler 
cautions him not to rub them, as that might increase the 
inflammation; Karl suggests buying a shade to protect them 
from the glare of the light; and when Count Brunswick 
wants to take him along with him to Hungary, Schindler 
advises him to take the trip, as it might be beneficial for his 
eyes. 

Kind Interest in Karl’s Mother 

For a moment we have a glimpse at the gentler side of 
the composer’s nature in a letter which he sends when the 
year is about a week old to the widow of his brother, the 
wicked mother of his adopted son, in lieu of the New Year’s 
call which they had been prevented by work from making. 
He should have come to wish her happiness for the year, he 
says, had he been able: “but I know that, nevertheless, you 


expect nothing but the best of good wishes for your welfare 
from me as well as Karl.” She had complained of being in 
need, and he says he would gladly have helped her, but had 
himself too many expenditures, debts and delayed receipts 
to prove his willingness at the moment; but he would now 
give it to her “in writing” that thenceforth she might retain 
the portion of her pension which had been set apart for her 
son. If, in the future, he could give her money to better her 
condition, he would willingly do so; moreover, he had long 
before assumed the debt of 280 florins and 20 kreutzers 
which she owed Steiner. Manifestly a truce had been 
established between the woman and her brother-in-law, and 
in the absence of any evidence that she was in any way 
concerned in an escapade of Karl’s later in the year, it 
would appear that she never violated it; it was not the 
woman whom Beethoven hated, but the youth whom he 
loved, who brought grief and an almost broken heart into 
his last days. Nevertheless, there is more than passive 
contentment exhibited in this letter; there is also an active 
magnanimity which finds even warmer expression in a 
letter which he seems to have written at an earlier date to 
his friend Bernard. Bernard had been helpful to Beethoven 
in drawing up the memorial to the court in the matter of 
the guardianship and was among the friends whom 
Beethoven consulted about Karl’s education and bringing 
up. To him Beethoven writes: 

I beg of you before the day is over to make inquiries 
about F. v. B. [Frau van Beethoven] and if it is possible, to 
have her assured through her physician that from this 


month on so long as I shall live she shall have the 
enjoyment of the whole of her pension, and I will see to it 
that if I die first, Karl shall not need the half of her pension. 
It was, moreover, always my intention to permit her to keep 
the whole of her pension so soon as Karl left the Institute, 
but as her illness and need are so great she must be helped 
at once. God has never deserted me in this heavy task and I 
shall continue to trust in Him. If possible I beg of you to 
send me information yet to-day and I will see to it that my 
tenacious brother also makes a contribution to her. 

The nephew was now attending the philological lectures 
at the university and living in the winter and spring months 
with his uncle. He had left Blochlinger’s Institute in August 
1823 and matriculated at the university. He was active in 
the service of Beethoven, doing work as his amanuensis, 
carrying messages, making purchases, and so on; in fact, 
Beethoven seems to have taken up more of his time than 
was good for his studies. He loved him tenderly and was 
unceasingly thoughtful of his welfare; but the jealousy of 
his affection led him to exercise a strictness of discipline 
over him which could not fail to become irksome to a 
growing stripling. He left him little liberty, and, yielding to 
a disposition prone to passion, he not seldom treated him 
with great severity. The youth appears in the Conversation 
Books as lively, clever and shrewd, and Beethoven, proud of 
his natural gifts of mind, was indulgent of his comments on 
others, permitting him apparently to speak lightly and 
discourteously of the men upon whose help and counsel he 
was obliged to depend. The result of Beethoven’s extremes 


of harsh rebuke and loving admonition, of violent 
accusation and tender solicitude, was to encourage him in 
his innate bent for disingenuousness and deception, and he 
continued the course which he had begun as a boy of 
repeating words of disparagement touching those against 
whom his uncle levelled his criticisms, and of reporting, no 
doubt with embellishments of his own invention, the 
speeches which told of the popular admiration in which the 
great composer was held. By this species of flattery he 
played upon the weakness of his uncle and actually 
obtained an influence over him in the course of time which 
he exploited to his own advantage in various directions. He 
was naturally inclined to indolence and self-indulgence, and 
it is not strange that Beethoven’s self-sacrifice in his behalf 
never awakened in him any deep sense of gratitude, while 
his unreasonable and ill-considered severity aroused a 
spirit of rebellion in him which grew with his advance 
towards adolescence. Beethoven never seems to have 
realized that he had outgrown the period when he could be 
treated as a child, and it was a child’s submission which he 
asked of him. 

Grillparzer’s opera-book was a frequent subject of 
conversation between Beethoven and his friends in the 
early months of 1824, but petitions and advice were alike 
unfruitful. He did not go to work upon it nor yet upon a 
composition which presented a more urgent obligation. 
This was the oratorio which he had agreed to write for the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde and on which he had 
received an advance of money in 1819. Here the fatal 


procrastination, though it may have been agreeable to 
Beethoven, was not altogether his fault. Bernard began the 
book, but seems to have put it aside after a few weeks. In 
April, 1820, he tells Beethoven in a Conversation Book, “I 
must finish the oratorio completely this month so that it 
may be handed to you in Modling.” In August, possibly, 
somebody writes: “I have put it seriously to Sanctus 
Bernardus that it is high time that it be done; that 
Hauschka was urging a completion. He will finish it this 
month, id est in 5 days, and see you this evening at 
Camehl’s.... When I told Bernard that Hauschka had come 
to you about it he was embarrassed and — it seems to me 
that he is throwing the blame on you. He does not want to 
show his poetical impotency.” 


Growing Impatience About an Oratorio 

For four years after giving the commission, the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde waited before it put any 
signs of impatience on record. Towards the close of 
October, 1823, Bernard gave a copy of the text of the 
oratorio, which was entitled “Der Sieg des Kreutzes” (“The 
Victory of the Cross”), to Beethoven and also one to 
Sonnleithner for the society. After waiting nearly three 
months, the directorate of the society at a meeting held on 
January 9, 1824, took action, the nature of which was 
notified to both Beethoven and Bernard. The latter was 
informed that as the society had left the choice of the text 
which he was to compose to Beethoven, it could not say 
whether or not the society would make use of the poem 
which he had sent until Beethoven had set it to music, and 
the censor had given it his sanction. He was also asked to 
cooperate with the society in stimulating Beethoven to 
finish the work “so long expected by the musical world.” 
Beethoven was told that the choice of a book for the 
oratorio which the society had commissioned him to write 
four years before had been left to him; that it had been 
informed that Bernard had undertaken to write it; that its 
inquiries as to when the music would be completed had 
always been answered by the statement that the poem had 
not been received. Not presuming to ask a composer of his 
eminence to outline the plan of a musical composition 
before he had become familiar with the work as a whole 
and had satisfied himself touching its plan and execution, 
the society, therefore, had thitherto always directed its 


inquiries to Bernard, who had delivered the book in 
October. In view of the fact that the society could not use 
the text until it had been set and he (Beethoven) had 
repeatedly expressed his intention to write a work of the 
kind and confirmed the receipt of earnest money paid at his 
request, the society asked him explicitly to say whether or 
not he intended to compose Bernard’s poem, and, if so, 
when the work might be expected. 

Beethoven answered the letter at great length. He said 
that he had not asked Bernard to write the text but had 
been told that the society had commissioned him to do so; 
Bernard being the editor of a newspaper it was impossible 
for him to consult him often; moreover, consultations of this 
character would be long drawn out and personally 
disagreeable, as Bernard had written nothing for music 
except “Libussa,” which had not been performed at the 
time, but which he had known since 1809 and which had 
required many alterations; he was compelled to be 
somewhat skeptical about the collaboration and have the 
book before him in its entirety. He had once received a 
portion of the book, but Bernard, to the best of his 
recollection, had said that it would have to be changed and 
he had given it back to him. At last he had received the 
whole text at the time that the society received it, but other 
obligations which illness had retarded had had to be 
fulfilled, since, as the society probably knew, he was 
compelled to live from his compositions. Many changes, 
some of which he had indicated to Bernard, would have to 


be made in the book. He would finish his suggestions and 
consult with Bernard, for, 

though I find the material good and the poem has a 
value, it cannot remain as it is. The poet and I wrote 
“Christus am Olberg” in 14 days, but that poet was musical 
and had written several things for music and I could 
consult with him at any moment. Let us leave out of 
consideration the value of poems of this sort; we all know 
what allowances are to be made — the merit lies in the 
middle. So far as I am concerned I would rather set Homer, 
Klopstock, Schiller to music; if they offer difficulties to be 
overcome these immortal poets at least deserve it. As soon 
as I am through with making changes in the oratorio with 
Bernard I shall have the honor to inform you of the fact and 
at the same time let the society know when it may with 
certainty count upon it. That is all that I can say about it at 
present. Respecting the 400 florins, Vienna standard, sent 
to me without demand I would have sent them back long 
ago had I been able to foresee that the matter would last 
much longer than I had imagined; it was grievous to me not 
to be able to express myself on the subject. Concerning it I 
had a notion, in order to provide at least the interest on the 
sum, to unite with the society in a concert; but neither Herr 
Schindler nor my brother was authorized to say anything 
on the subject, and it was farthest from my thoughts that it 
should be done in such a manner. Please inform Herrn von 
Sonnleithner of this. I also thank the society heartily for the 
offer of the platform and its aid which it proffered me and 
in time I shall make use of them. I shall be glad to hear 


whether the society wishes to make use of my works after 
my concert, among which is a new symphony. The Grand 
Mass is really rather in the oratorio style and particularly 
adapted to the society. I shall be especially pleased if my 
unselfishness and also my zealous desire to serve the 
society in whose benevolent deeds in behalf of art I always 
take the greatest interest, are recognized. 

It is interesting to note in connection with this letter that 
Beethoven resents the statement that he had asked for the 
money given as an earnest; that he was unwilling to assume 
responsibility for the selection of Bernard as his 
collaborator (though Bernard was among his friends and 
advisors and he had expressed satisfaction with his choice 
when he accepted the commission, only insisting that the 
poet be paid by the society); that he gave at least moderate 
approval to the book as a whole but insisted on some 
alterations which were essential; that he had been 
contemplating co-operation with the society in a concert, 
and that he had received an offer of assistance from itina 
concert which he was to give. The letter was written on 
January 23, some time before the receipt of the memorial 
which was the first official step toward the great concerts 
of May 7 and 23. There is evidence of a kindly feeling 
between the society and him, and, indeed, that feeling was 
never interrupted, though the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde never got the oratorio nor received back the 
money advanced on its commission. The society afterward 
elected him to honorary membership. 

Contradictory Advice as to Bernard’s Book 


Beethoven was frequently urged to set to work on the 
music of “The Victory of the Cross”; but he was also 
advised not to compose it. Archduke Rudolph accepted the 
dedication of the poem and wrote to Beethoven telling him 
of the fact and expressing a wish that he would set it to 
music. But Schikh said to him: “If I were Beethoven I would 
never compose the extremely tiresome text of this 
oratorio.” Beethoven had expressed satisfaction with the 
subject and the quality of the lines; he discussed changes 
which he wished to have made with Bernard after he had 
had time to consider the work as a whole; he promised 
Hauschka in September that he would compose it as soon 
as he returned to the city, and asked him to pay Bernard his 
fee; but he never set seriously to work upon it, though at 
the end of the letter to Hauschka (which bears date 
September 23, 1824) he reiterated his promise so that he 
might, with mock solemnity, attest it by affixing his hand 
and seal. 

The book of “The Victory of the Cross” was based upon 
the ancient story of the apparition of the cross and the 
legend “In hoc signo vinces” to Constantine the Great. 
Constantine has crossed the Alps into Italy and lies 
encamped confronting his enemy Maxentius before Rome. 
His daughter Julia, who is represented as wife to 
Maxentius, attempts to avert the battle, but the vision 
strengthens Constantine’s resolve. Julia hears the angelic 
canticles which accompany the apparition and is converted 
to the true faith, persisting in it to martyrdom, to which she 
is condemned by her husband. Maxentius also hears the 


voices, but his augurs (allegorical figures representing 
Hate and Discord) interpret them to his advantage, 
whereas similar figures (Faith, Hope and Charity) inspire 
the Christian army. Pious canticles on the one hand, harsh 
songs on the other, precede the battle, the progress of 
which is related by a solo voice. Constantine promises to 
raise the cross on the forum in Rome; the victory is won 
and celebrated with Christian hymns, “Hosanna!” and 
“Glory to God!” Beethoven’s copy of the libretto has been 
preserved, and in it there are indications that he made 
some heroic excisions. He permitted Faith, Hope and 
Charity to remain, but banished Hate and Discord. It is 
pretty plain that Beethoven found nothing inspiring in the 
work. Holz told Jahn that he said to him, “How could I get 
up any enthusiasm about it?” Schindler says that 
Beethoven’s failure to set the book caused a rupture of the 
friendship which existed between him and Bernard. The 
directors of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde dropped the 
matter, neither importuning Beethoven more nor taking any 
steps to recover the money paid on account. 

One outcome of the concerts of May was the appearance 
of a new portrait of Beethoven. It was a lithographic 
reproduction of a crayon drawing made by Stephen Decker 
and was printed as a supplement to the “Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung” edited by F. A. Kanne, on June 6, 
1824. In this and two subsequent numbers of the journal 
(June 9 and 16) Kanne reviewed the concerts with 
discriminating appreciation, ending with an enthusiastic 
encomium of the composer. In 1827 Steinmuller made a 


plate of Decker’s drawing for Artaria. Schindler and 
Frimmel agree in saying that the well-known portrait by 
Kriehuber is an imitation of Decker’s drawing, which was 
made, as Kanne’s journal stated, “a few days after his great 
concert in May, 1824.” 

During the preparations for the concerts, thought was 
also given to the usual summer sojourn, and various places 
— Grinzing, Heiligenstadt, Penzing, Breitensee, Hietzing, 
Hetzendorf — were canvassed in consultation with 
Beethoven by his friends. His brother had again offered him 
a home on his estate and it was expected that Count 
Brunswick would come for the concert and take Beethoven 
back with him to Hungary. In all of the excursions which 
were made in the vicinity of Schönbrunn in search of a 
summer home, Schindler accompanied the composer to 
see, to advise, to negotiate. The choice fell upon Penzing, 
where an apartment was found in the first storey of the 
house numbered 43 belonging to a tailor in Vienna named 
Johann Hörr, who was rejoiced to have so distinguished a 
tenant. Beethoven took it for the summer beginning on May 
1, for a rental of 180 florins, C. M. The receipt is in 
existence, with a characteristic memorial of Beethoven’s 
violent and abrupt change of mind concerning men and 
things. The lodgings were in all things adapted to his needs 
and Beethoven, entirely satisfied, moved into them soon 
after the second concert. An old couple lived in the 
parterre, but otherwise he was the only tenant of the 
house. But the house lay close to a foot-bridge over the 
little stream called the Wien Fluss and people crossing it 


frequently stopped to gaze into his rooms. He could have 
saved himself the annoyance by drawing the curtains, but 
instead he flew into a rage, quarrelled with his landlord, 
against whom he recorded his anger by scrawling the 
epithet “Schurke” (rogue, wretch, scoundrel, etc.) under 
his name on the receipt, and removing to Baden 
(Gutenbrunn). He had been in the house six weeks; in 
Baden he staid from about the 1st of August till some time 
in November; and thus was again paying rent for three 
lodgings at the same time. 

Two New Offers of the Mass in D 

The matter of the subscriptions for the Mass being 
disposed of (except so far as the deliveries of some of the 
scores was concerned), and the Symphony completed, 
Beethoven now had time, while getting ready for their 
performance, to think also of their publication. As he had 
promised to deliver the Mass to Simrock long before, so 
also he had contracted to give exclusive possession of the 
Symphony for eighteen months to the Philharmonic Society 
of London, in March, 1823. It was eleven months after that 
date that the score was finished and thirteen months before 
it was placed in the hands of the Philharmonic Society’s 
agent in Vienna. Hogarth in his history of the Philharmonic 
Society is only technically correct when he says that it was 
not “received” by the society until “after it had been 
performed at Vienna.” It was handed to Ries’s 
representative on April 26 or 27, 1824; the first concert 
took place on May 7th. When Beethoven took up the matter 
of publication again he ignored Simrock, Peters, 


Schlesinger and the Vienna publishers and turned to Schott 
and Sons of Mayence and H. A. Probst of Leipsic. Schott 
and Sons had sent him their journal “Cacilia” with the 
request that he recommend a correspondent in the 
Austrian capital, and also send them some compositions for 
publication. He answered on March 10, 1824, that he 
would gladly serve the paper if it were not that he felt it to 
be a higher and more natural calling to manifest himself 
through his musical compositions; but he had instigated a 
search for a fit man to act as Viennese reviewer. Of his 
compositions he offered “a new Grand Mass with solo and 
chorus and full orchestra” which he considered his 
“greatest work,” and a new Grand Symphony with a finale 
in the style of his Pianoforte Fantasia with chorus “but on a 
much larger scale”; also a new quartet for strings. The fees 
demanded were 1000 florins C. M. for the Mass, 600 florins 
for the Symphony and 50 ducats for the Quartet. “This 
business only to oblige you.” On the same day he wrote to 
H. A. Probst offering the Mass and Symphony at the same 
prices but stipulating that the latter should not be 
published before July, 1825, though, to recompense the 
publisher for the delay, he would let him have the 
pianoforte arrangement gratis. Only a portion of this letter 
has been preserved, but the contents of the lost fragment 
can be gathered from Probst’s answer under date March 
22, in which he promises to deposit at once with Joseph 
Loydl and Co. 100 imperial ducats to Beethoven’s account, 
to be paid over on delivery of three songs with pianoforte 
accompaniment (two of them to have parts for other 


instruments, the third to be an arietta), six bagatelles for 
pianoforte solo, and a grand overture with pianoforte 
arrangement for 2 and 4 hands. What these works were 
may easily be guessed. After this business had been 
arranged to the satisfaction of both parties, Probst said, he 
would communicate his decision respecting the Mass. 
Beethoven wrote, probably on July 3, explaining his delay 
on the score that the compositions “had just been finished” 
but were now ready for delivery at any moment to Herrn 
Gloggl, to whom he requested that the money be sent. On 
August 9, Probst informed Beethoven that the 100 ducats 
had already been sent to Loydl and Co., in Vienna. A letter 
written by Beethoven on the same day has been lost, but a 
portion of its contents can be deduced from Probst’s reply a 
week later — August 16. The Leipsic publisher admitted 
that his action in depositing the money to be delivered in 
exchange for the manuscripts had been due to reports 
which had reached him touching difficulties which another 
publisher had had with the composer. In purchasing 
manuscripts without examination he was departing from 
his established rule of action and he trusted to the 
admiration which he felt for the composer’s genius that the 
latter had set apart works of excellence for him. He would 
gladly have published the Symphony, but was deterred by 
the danger of piracy which was peculiarly great in Austria. 
He promised a speedy and handsome publication of the 
works purchased. A memorandum by Beethoven indicates 
that he answered this letter, but the nature of his reply is 
not known. It is to be presumed that he withdrew his offer 


of the Symphony. The correspondence with Probst ended 
and the negotiations, which had again reached the point of 
a deposit of the fee against the delivery of the manuscripts, 
came to nothing; Schott and Sons secured not only the 
Mass, Symphony and Quartet, but the smaller pieces also. 
Schott and Sons Buy the Mass The firm accepted the offer 
of the Quartet at once, but asked either a reduction of the 
fees for the Symphony and Mass, or permission to pay the 
money in installments at intervals of six months. 
Subsequently the firm offered to provide a guaranty for the 
deferred payments and to consider any proposition which 
Beethoven had to make. The two letters, dated respectively 
March 24 and April 10, remaining unanswered, Schott and 
Sons again wrote on April 19 and still again on April 27; 
introducing with the former letter Christian Rummel, 
Chapelmaster of the Duke of Nassau, and asking a 
contribution to “Cacilia” in the latter. In the midst of his 
preparations for the concert, Beethoven replied and 
repeated his offer of the Mass and Symphony, but held the 
matter of the Quartet in abeyance. He asked that payment 
for the other works be made by bills drawn on a Vienna 
bank payable 600 florins in one month, 500 florins in two 
months and 600 florins in four months. On July 3 he also 
conceded the Quartet, which he promised to deliver inside 
of six weeks. With this the business was concluded and, as 
an undated letter of Beethoven’s shows, much to his 
gratification; the business methods of Schott and Sons 
were extremely satisfactory to him. But the year came to an 
end, and the Mayence publishers were still waiting for their 


manuscripts, while Beethoven was kept busy writing 
explanations in answer to their questions and requests. On 
September 17 Beethoven says he will attend to the copying 
of the works as soon as he has returned to Vienna, and 
send the Quartet by the middle of October; in November he 
is obliged to give two lessons a day to Archduke Rudolph 
and has no time to look after the matter; on December 5 
the works are most certainly to be delivered to Fries and 
Co. within the current week; on December 17 it will be 


another week before the works can be delivered — the 
Archduke has but gone and he must look through the copy 
of the score several times — and he begs his 


correspondents not to think ill of him, for he had “never 
done anything wrong,” intimating that a certain publisher 
in Vienna was trying to seduce him from the Mayence firm 
and to that end was seeking to make them suspicious, etc.; 
meanwhile he offers for publication the overture which had 
been performed at his concert, six bagatelles and three 
songs in behalf of his brother to whom they belong, the 
price 130 ducats in gold. These were the works which 
Probst had agreed to purchase for 100 ducats and the 
money for which had been sent to Vienna. Schott agreed to 
buy them for 130 ducats and Beethoven wrote to his 
brother in Gneixendorf on December 24: “I inform you that 
Mayence will give 130 ducats in gold for your works: if 
Herr Probst will not pay as much, give them to Mayence, 
who will at once send you a cheque; these are really 
honest, not mean, business men.” Johann promptly put 
himself in communication with Schott and Sons and 


graciously confirmed the sale of the works at 130 florins, 
“out of respect” for his brother. 

Peters, who had been informed of the state of affairs 
concerning the Mass, evidently sent a complaint, or 
protest, to Beethoven, for on December 12, 1824, the latter 
informs the publisher that the case has been closed by his 
promise of the work to another publisher. He (Peters) 
should have received a quartet had the publishers who took 
the Mass not made the Quartet a condition of his 
acceptance. But he should surely have another quartet 
soon, or he was ready to make him a proposition for a 
larger work, in which case the sum which had been paid 
might be deducted from the new fee. Let Peters but be 
patient and he should be completely satisfied. Then follows 
this rebuke: 

You did wrong to yourself and to me, and you are still 
doing the latter in, as I hear, accusing me of having sent 
you inferior works. Did you not yourself ask for songs and 
bagatelles? Afterward it occurred to you that the fee was 
too large and that a larger work might have been had for it. 
That you showed yourself to be a poor judge of art in this is 
proved by the fact that several of these works have been 
and will be published, and such a thing never happened to 
me before. As soon as I can I will liquidate my indebtedness 
to you, and meanwhile I remain, etc. 

In September of this year the interest of Beethoven’s old 
friend Andreas Streicher, whose wife was a visitor at 
Baden, seems to have been awakened in a marked degree, 
and he gave himself to the devising of plans to ameliorate 


the composer’s financial position. He revived the project for 
a complete edition of the compositions which, as he 
outlines it, he thinks might yield a profit of 10,000 florins, 
good money; proposes six high-class subscription concerts 
in the approaching winter, which, with 600 subscribers, 
would yield 4,800 florins; finally he suggests that 
manuscript copies of the Mass in D with pianoforte or 
organ accompaniment be sold to a number of singing 
societies. Though this project had in a measure been 
attempted in the case of the Singverein of Berlin and 
achieved in that of the Cacilienverein of Frankfort, 
Beethoven seems to have authorized Streicher to make an 
effort in the direction proposed, for two copies of a letter 
evidently written to be communicated to singing societies 
or representative members have been found. In the letter 
Beethoven suggests that owing to the cost of copying, etc., 
the price be 50 ducats — just as much as he had asked of 
his royal subscribers for the full orchestral score. None of 
the projects came to execution, though the first, which lay 
close to Beethoven’s heart, came up for attention at a later 
date. 

Praise for England and the English 

Towards the end of September, Johann Stumpff, a native 
of Thuringia but a resident of London, was among the 
visitors at Baden who were admitted to intimate association 
with Beethoven. This was another Stumpff, not the one who 
came to Vienna in 1818 with a letter from Thomas 
Broadwood, and who tuned the new English pianoforte. He 
was a manufacturer of harps and an enthusiastic admirer of 


Beethoven’s music. Anticipating a meeting with the 
composer, he had provided himself with a letter of 
introduction to Haslinger, whose help to that end he asked. 
He had also gotten a letter from Streicher, whose 
acquaintance he had made in London. He accomplished his 
end and wrote a long and enthusiastic account of his 
intercourse with Beethoven at Baden, whither Haslinger 
had accompanied him on his first visit. He was received by 
Beethoven with extraordinary cordiality. The composer 
accepted an invitation to dinner, entertained his host at 
dinner in return, played for him on his Broadwood 
pianoforte (after Stein, at Stumpff’s request, had restored 
its ruins), and at parting gave him a print of one of his 
portraits and promised to alight at his house if ever he 
came to London. Much of his conversation, which Stumpff 
records, is devoted to a condemnation of the frivolity and 
bad musical taste of the Viennese, and excessive laudation 
of everything English. “Beethoven,” Stumpff remarks, “had 
an exaggerated opinion of London and its highly cultured 
inhabitants,” and he quotes Beethoven as saying: “England 
stands high in culture. In London everybody knows 
something and knows it well; but the man of Vienna can 
only talk of eating and drinking, and sings and pounds 
away at music of little significance or of his own making.” 
He spoke a great deal about sending his nephew to London 
to make a man of him, asked questions about the cost of 
living there and, in short, gave proof that an English visit 
was filling a large part of his thoughts. The incidents of the 


conclusion of the dinner which he gave to Stumpff may be 
told in the latter’s words: 

Beethoven now produced the small bottle. It contained 
the precious wine of Tokay with which he filled the two 
glasses to the brim. “Now, my good German-Englishman, to 
your good health.” We drained the glasses, then, extending 
his hand, “A good journey to you and to a meeting again in 
London.” I beckoned to him to fill the glasses again and 
hurriedly wrote in his notebook: “Now for a pledge to the 
welfare of the greatest living composer, Beethoven.” — I 
arose from my chair, he followed my example, emptied his 
glass and seizing my hand said: “To-day I am just what I am 
and what I ought to be, — all unbuttoned.” And now he 
unbosomed himself on the subject of music which had been 
degraded and made a plaything of vulgar and impudent 
passions. “True music,” he said, “found little recognition in 
this age of Rossini and his consorts.” Thereupon I took up 
the pencil and wrote in very distinct letters: 

“Whom do you consider the greatest composer that ever 
lived?” 

“Handel,” was his instantaneous reply; “to him I bow the 
knee,” and he bent one knee to the floor. 

“Mozart,” I wrote. 

“Mozart,” he continued, “is good and admirable.” 

“Yes,” wrote I, “who was able to glorify even Handel with 
his additional accompaniments to ‘The Messiah’.” 

“It would have lived without them,” was his answer. 

I continued writing. “Seb. Bach.” 

“Why is he dead?” 


I answered immediately “He will return to life again.” 

“Yes, if he is studied, and for that there is now no time.” 

I took the liberty of writing: “As you yourself, a peerless 
artist in the art of music, exalt the merits of Handel so 
highly above all, you must certainly own the scores of his 
principal works.” 

“I? How should I, a poor devil, have gotten them? Yes, 
the scores of ‘The Messiah’ and ‘Alexander’s Feast’ went 
through my hands.” 

If it is possible for a blind man to help a cripple, and the 
two attain an end which would be impossible to either one 
unaided, why might not in the present case a similar result 
be effected by a similar cooperation? At that moment I 
made a secret vow: Beethoven, you shall have the works for 
which your heart is longing if they are anywhere to be 
found. 

Stumpff relates that Beethoven’s brother, who came into 
the room during his visit, seemed glad to greet him and 
begged him most amiably to call on him, as he desired to 
talk with him about a number of things. In saying farewell 
Beethoven accompanied him to the door and said: “That is 
my brother — have nothing to do with him — he is not an 
honest man. You will hear me accused of many wrong 
actions of which he has been guilty.” Stumpff returned to 
London on December 6. He fulfilled his vow touching the 
gift of Handel’s works two years later. 

On November 17, 1824, as the autograph attests, 
Beethoven wrote a four-part canon on the words 
“Schwenke dich ohne Schwänke,” which he sent to Schott 


and Sons for publication in the “Cacilia,” where it appeared 
in April, 1825. There the title is “Canon on one who was 
called Schwenke.” The person whose name has thus been 
perpetuated was Carl Schwenke, son of Christian Friedrich 
Gottlieb Schwenke, Director of Church Music and Cantor at 
the Johanneum in Hamburg. Of the acquaintanceship 
between Beethoven and him, the canon is the only relic. 

In the latter part of the summer Beethoven accepted a 
commission from Diabelli for “a Sonata in F for pianoforte, 
four hands.” The project seems to have originated with the 
publisher, who asked for such a composition and specified 
the key in a letter dated August 7, 1824. Beethoven waited 
a fortnight before replying and then agreed to compose the 
work for a fee of 80 ducats in gold, although a sonata for 
four hands was not in his line. He mentioned the 
composition and the fee which he was to receive for it in 
the draft for a letter to Schlesinger next year, but never 
wrote the work; nor have any certain traces of it been 
found in the sketchbooks. 

The Quartet in E-flat, O 

There is only one other work which calls for attention as 
having largely occupied Beethoven’s mind this year. It is 
the Quartet for Strings in E-flat, O. When Beethoven in 
January, 1823, accepted the invitation of Prince Galitzin to 
write three quartets for him, he had for some time been 
contemplating a return to the field which he had cultivated 
so successfully but had permitted to lie fallow after the 
completion of the quartet in F minor, O, in October, 1810. 
He had held out a promise for speedy delivery of a quartet 


to Peters on June 5, 1822, but Peters declined the work in 
his next letter. Galitzin sent the stipulated fee of 50 ducats 
promptly to his bankers in Vienna, but subsequently yielded 
to Beethoven’s request and permitted the money to be 
applied to his subscription for the Mass. On March 10, 
1824, Beethoven offered “a new quartet” to Schott and 
Sons for 50 ducats and the publishers promptly notified 
their acceptance of the offer to him. Neate was informed by 
a letter dated March 19 that the Quartet was finished; but, 
as usual, the word was used in a Pickwickian sense. The 
correspondence with Schott and Sons sings the same tune 
with respect to the Quartet that it does regarding Mass and 
Symphony. On May 20 Beethoven cannot positively promise 
it; on July 3 he is sure that the publishers will receive it in 
six weeks; on September 17 the time of delivery is 
postponed to the middle of October; in November to the 
beginning of December; and on December 17 he says there 
is still something to be written on it. All the works which 
Schott and Sons have bought are to be delivered at one 
time, yet when they receive the Mass and Symphony on 
January 16, 1825, the Quartet is withheld but promised in 
another week, and, after a month has passed, in still 
another week. The Quartet is performed for the first time 
by Schuppanzigh on March 6, 1825. At last Beethoven 
writes to Schott and Sons on May 7, 1825: “You will have 
received the Quartet by this time — it is the one promised 
to you.” In March, 1826, its publication is announced in the 
“Cacilia.” The autograph of the first movement is dated 
“1824” and no doubt the bulk of the work upon it was done 


in the latter part of the year, though it must have existed at 
least in a fragmentary form in Beethoven’s head when he 
wrote to Neate in March that it was finished. 

At the close of the year Beethoven’s nephew Karl is still 
pursuing his philological studies at the university and living 
with his uncle. During the summer his holidays are spent in 
the country with Beethoven, to whom he is the cause of no 
little anxiety, especially when towards the end of the year 
he repeats his youthful escapade of running away from 
home. Beethoven, thinking of his foster-child’s welfare and 
apparently made ill at ease by symptoms which made him 
apprehend that he was likely to die suddenly of an 
apoplectic stroke (“like my good grandfather, whom I 
resemble,” he wrote), sent a letter to Dr. Bach on August 1, 
begging him to draw up a formal will and reiterating his 
intention to make his nephew inheritor of all his property. 
He also directed: “As it is customary to make a bequest to 
relatives even if they are in no wise related,” that his 
French pianoforte be given to his brother. “As regards 
Steiner, let him be content with the assurance that he shall 
be paid in full by the end of September — for if anything 
comes of the Mayence business it will not be before then 
and the first 600 florins must go to two of the noblest of 
mankind who, when I was almost helpless, most kindly and 
disinterestedly came to my assistance with this sum.” No 
doubt the Brentanos were meant; Steiner had evidently 
been dunning him for the old debt. 

About the beginning of November, Beethoven returned 
again to Vienna, where he took up a new residence — 


probably at No. 969 Johannesgasse, a house owned by a 
family named Kletschka. He did not remain there long, 
however, as the other tenants complained of his pianoforte 
playing and the disturbance caused by his quarrels with his 
nephew and the housekeeper. He received notice to quit 
and removed, presumably, to apartments in the second 
storey of a house in the Krugerstrasse, now known as No. 
13. 


An English Visit Again Contemplated 

Thoughts of a visit to England had been revived early in 
the year by a letter from Neate and, while the plans of the 
concert were making, it had been determined, so far as it 
was possible to do so, that the visit should be undertaken in 
the fall and that Schindler should accompany him. This is 
the key to Schindler’s forceful observation after the 
financial fiasco of the concert. A second letter bearing on 
the subject was written by Neate on December 20. 
Consideration of it belongs in the next chapter. 


Chapter VII 


The Year 1825 — The London Philharmonic Society again — Karl Holz — The 
Early Biographies — Visits of Rellstab, Kuhlau, Smart and Others — Stephan 
von Breuning — The A Minor Quartet, O. 


The letter from Neate referred to at the conclusion of the 
last chapter brought with it an invitation from the 
Philharmonic Society of London which kept the thought of 
an English visit alive in Beethoven’s irresolute mind for a 
considerable space longer. Neate wrote in an extremely 
cordial vein. He had long wished to see Beethoven in 
England, he said, where he believed that his genius was 
appreciated more than in any other country; and now he 
had received the pleasant charge from the Philharmonic 
Society to invite him to come. He made no doubt but that in 
a short time he would earn enough money richly to 
compensate him for all the inconveniences of the journey. 
The Philharmonic Society was disposed to give him 300 
guineas for conducting at least one of his works at each of 
the Society’s concerts in the coming season, and composing 
a new symphony which was to be produced during his visit 
but to remain the composer’s property. As an additional 
pecuniary inducement he held out that Beethoven could 
give a concert of his own at which he would make at least 
£500, besides which there were many other avenues of 
profit open to him. If he were to bring along the quartets of 
which he had written, they would yield him £100 more, and 
he might therefore be sure of carrying back a large sum of 
money, enough, indeed, to make all the remainder of his life 


much pleasanter than the past had been. He told 
Beethoven that the new Symphony had arrived and the first 
rehearsal of it set for January 17. He hoped that Beethoven 
would be on hand to direct it at the first concert of the 
Society and trusted that a report that a copy of it was in 
Paris was not true. 

Plans for the Trip to London 

Beethoven replied: He was delighted with the terms 
which the Society offered, but would like to have 100 
guineas more to pay for the expenses of the trip, it being 
necessary that he buy a carriage for the journey, and take a 
companion with him. He would bring a new quartet. The 
rumor that there was a copy of the Symphony was not true; 
it would, indeed, be published in Germany, but not before 
the year was past during which it was to remain the 
society’s property. He urged that separate string rehearsals 
be held and the choruses be thoroughly studied above all, 
and directions for the reprise in the second movement, the 
marks for which had been forgotten in the copy. An early 
reply was asked, as he had been requested to write a large 
work upon which he did not wish to begin before receiving 
an answer, for while he did not write in the hope of gaining 
a fortune it was necessary that he have assurance that he 
would earn a living. To this letter Neate replied on 
February 1. He had conveyed the contents of Beethoven’s 
letter to the directors of the Philharmonic Society and had 
now regretfully to report that they had declined to make 
any change in their offer. He was personally willing to give 
the advance asked, but the individual directors were not 


masters of their conduct in all things; they had to abide by 
the laws of the Society. He hoped that under the 
circumstances Beethoven would come; he was sure the trip 
would pay him, and the directors would impatiently await 
his presence at the second concert, it being already too late 
for the first. There was to be another rehearsal of the 
Symphony that evening. 

Again Beethoven had to struggle with the question as to 
whether or not he should make the journey to London. He 
was strongly urged to go by his desire to earn a large sum 
of money. His friends pressed him with arguments in favor 
of the trip. Karl admonished him to make up his mind 
without giving heed to his insatiably sordid brother, but 
reminded him that Neate had assured him he would make 
enough money to be free of care for the rest of his life. 
Johann did not talk of the financial advantage alone but 
said that he would benefit physically, travel being good for 
the health. Apparently answering an objection of 
Beethoven’s on the score of his age, Karl reminded him that 
Haydn also went to London when he was fifty years old and 
he was “not so famous.” Schuppanzigh bursts out with his 
brusque third person singular: “I wish he would pluck up 
enough courage to make the trip; he would not regret it.” 
Who should accompany him? Schindler had been 
recommended by Neate, but his name does not occur in 
these conversations; instead, there is talk of Schuppanzigh 
and young Streicher. But as it turned out, no one was to 
accompany him, nobody alight with him either at the house 
of Stumpff or the Hotel de la Sabloniere in Leicester 


Square which Neate had recommended as a French house 
much visited by foreigners. His doubts, suspicions, fears for 
his health, anxiety about his nephew, his fatal indecision, 
prevailed; — he would make the visit some other time — 
perhaps in the fall, as he wrote to Neate. Meanwhile would 
Neate aid him in the matter of the quartets? He had 
finished one and was at work on a second, which would be 
completed soon. Then he wrote again — on May 25; he was 
satisfied with the offer of £100 for the three quartets, was 
Neate agreed to his plan of sending them to a banker to be 
delivered on payment of the fee? If so he would send the 
first quartet at once and the fee might be paid after he had 
given notice of the completion of the other two. 

The Ninth Symphony at Aix-la-Chapelle 

The absence of Ries’s name in these negotiations is 
explained by the fact that he was no longer in London. He 
had purchased an estate in Godesberg, near Bonn, and 
removed thither in 1824. He had invited Beethoven to be 
his guest there and it would seem that he was advised 
about the English situation. At least in a letter, presumably 
written early in 1825, Beethoven deems it incumbent to 
inform Ries that the present efforts to dispose of the Ninth 
Symphony were tentative and that the period during which 
the Philharmonic Society was to hold the work would be 
scrupulously respected. It had never been sent to Bremen 
or to Paris as had been reported. The occasion for this 
letter was one from Ries requesting metronome marks for 
“Christus am Olberg,” and for the score of the Ninth 
Symphony for the approaching Lower Rhenish Music 


Festival, which he had been engaged to conduct. These 
Niederrheinische Musikfeste had come into existence in 
1817. The seventh meeting was to be held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Reports of the Vienna performance had been 
spread and it was desired to make the Symphony a feature 
of the festival scheme. In January, Schott and Sons were 
asked if the score would be in print by May and replied in 
the negative. Thereupon Ries was asked to write to 
Beethoven for a manuscript copy. Ries did not favor the 
production of the Symphony but wrote for the music 
nevertheless, and Beethoven sent him the score of the 
purely instrumental movements and the parts of the finale. 
This was about March 12; a week later, on March 19 (two 
days, by the way, before the first performance in London), 
he sent the chorusmaster’s score of the finale and 
suggested that the instrumental score might be written out 
and appended. In the earlier letter in which Beethoven had 
promised to send the Symphony and in which he enclosed 
the metronome marks for the “Christus am Olberg,” 
Beethoven offered to send also the Mass in D, an overture 
which he had written “for the Philharmonic Society,” and 
some smaller things for orchestra and chorus, which would 
enable the festival managers to give two or three concerts 
instead of one. He suggested that 40 Carolines would, 
perhaps, not be too much as a fee. Beethoven explained to 
Ries that he had only one copy of the score of the Ninth 
Symphony, and as there was a concert in prospect he could 
not send it; so Ries had a score made of the finale for the 
festival performance. Beethoven had also sent the 


“Opferlied,” the Overture in C (O, of course), the Kyrie and 
Gloria of the Mass and an Italian duet. He was still to send 
a grand march and chorus (from “The Ruins of Athens”), 
and might add an overture which was as yet unknown 
outside of Vienna, but thought he had sent enough. The 
Symphony and “Christus am Olberg” were performed on 
the second day of the festival. The time was too short for 
the difficult music thoroughly to be learned and at the 
performance portions of the slow movement and Scherzo of 
the Symphony were “regretfully” omitted. There were 422 
performers in chorus and orchestra, and the popular 
reception of the music was enthusiastic enough to enable 
Ries to report to Beethoven that the performance had been 
a success; and he sent him 40 Louis d’ors as a fee. Ries 
recognized the symphony as a work without a fellow and 
told Beethoven that had he written nothing else it would 
have made him immortal. “Whither will you yet lead us?” 
he asked. Very naturally, Beethoven had reported the 
negotiations touching a visit to England to Ries, who 
expressed his satisfaction that he had not accepted the 
engagement and added: “If you want to go there you must 
make thorough preparations. Rossini got £2500 from the 
Opera alone. If Englishmen want to do an extraordinary 
thing, they must all get together so as to make it worth 
while. There will be no lack of applause and marks of 
honor, but you have probably had enough of these all your 
life.” 

Mass and symphony had been delivered to Fries, the 
banker, on January 16, to be forwarded to Schott and Sons. 


Beethoven informed the firm by letter and took occasion to 
deny the report that it had been printed elsewhere. 
However, he does not seem to be entirely at ease in the 
matter. “Schlesinger is not to be trusted, for he takes 
where he can; both Pere et fils bombarded me for the Mass, 
etc., but I did not deign to answer either of them, since 
after thinking them over I had cast them out long before.” 
He asks their attention to his plan for a complete edition of 
his works, which he would like to prepare and take a lump 
sum as an honorarium. He sends two canons for publication 
in the journal “Cacilia,” and attempted a joke on his friend 
Haslinger which exercised his mind not a little during the 
next month or two. This was a skit purporting to be an 
outline or draft for an article on Haslinger’s career. The 
Schotts, either not understanding the joke or desiring to 
injure a rival who had spoken ill of them to Beethoven, 
printed the communication together with the two canons as 
if they belonged together. Beethoven either felt or affected 
to feel great anger at the proceeding; he sent a letter to the 
publishers and demanded its publication without change or 
curtailment. In this he rebuked them for printing what was 
intended as a pleasantry but might easily be construed as 
an intentional insult. He had not destined it for publication, 
and it was contrary to his nature intentionally to give 
offence to anybody. He had never resented anything that 
had been said about him as an artist, but he felt differently 
about things which affected him as a man. Haslinger was a 
respected old friend and he had thought to heighten the 
effect of the joke by suggesting that his consent to the 


publication be obtained. The printing was an abuse of the 
privileges of private correspondence, especially as the 
canons printed, being set forth as a supplement to the skit, 
thereby became inexplicably incongruous. He would have a 
care that such a thing should not occur again. Whether or 
not the communication was ever printed does not appear; 
neither does it appear that Beethoven took the matter so 
greatly to heart as his letter was calculated to make the 
public believe, had it been printed. In August he wrote to 
his new friend Karl Holz: “I hear with amazement that the 
Mayence street-boys really abused a joke! It is 
contemptible; I assure you it was not at all my intention. 
What I meant was to have Castelli write a poem on these 
lines under the name of the musical Tobias, which I would 
set to music. But since it has so happened, it must be 
accepted as a dispensation from heaven. It will form a 
companion-piece to Goethe’s Bardt sans comparaison with 
all other authors. But I believe Tobias has wronged you a 
little, etc., — Voila it is better to be revenged than to fall 
into the maw of a monster. I can’t shed tears over it but 
must laugh like — .” To his nephew he wrote: “It was not 
right for Mayence to do a thing like that, but as it is done it 
will do no harm. The times demand strong men to castigate 
these petty, tricky, miserable little fellows”; and then, as if 
repenting him of the sounding phrase, he wrote in the 
margin: “much as my heart rebels against doing a man 
harm; besides it was only a joke and I never thought of 
having it printed.” A Joke on Haslinger Miscarries It would 
seem that Haslinger must have known of the skit before it 


was sent to Schott, for in a letter of February 5, Beethoven 
suggested to the firm, as a joke, to ask Haslinger for the 
“romantic biography” which Beethoven had written of him, 
and added: “That is the way to handle this fellow, a 
heartless Viennese, who is the one who advised me not to 
deal with you. Silentium!” And he describes Steiner as a 
“rascally fellow and skinflint,” and Haslinger as a 
“weakling” whom he made useful to himself in some things. 
Haslinger may have felt incensed at the publication, but he 
eventually accepted it in an amiable spirit and it did not 
lead to any rupture of friendship between the men. 

An amusing illustration of how Beethoven could work 
himself into a rage even when alone is preserved at the 
Beethoven Museum in Bonn, in the shape of some 
extraordinary glosses on a letter from a copyist named 
Wolanek, who was in his employ in the spring of the year. 
Wolanek was a Bohemian. Beethoven had railed against 
him whenever sending corrections to a publisher or 
apologizing for delays, and it is not difficult to imagine 
what the poor fellow had to endure from the composer’s 
voluble tongue and fecund imagination in the invention and 
application of epithets. In delivering some manuscripts by 
messenger some time before Easter, Wolanek ventured a 
defense of his dignity in a letter which, though couched in 
polite phrase, was nevertheless decidedly ironical and 
cutting. He said that he was inclined to overlook 
Beethoven’s conduct towards him with a smile; since there 
were so many dissonances in the ideal world of tones, why 
not also in the world of reality? For him there was comfort 


in the reflection that if Beethoven had been copyist to 
“those celebrated artists, Mozart and Haydn,” he would 
have received similar treatment. He requested that he be 
not associated with those wretches of copyists who were 
willing to be treated as slaves simply for the sake of a 
livelihood, and concluded by saying that nothing that he 
had done would cause him to blush in the slightest degree 
in the presence of Beethoven. It did not suffice Beethoven 
to dismiss the man from his employ; such an outcome 
seemed anticipated in the letter. He must make him feel 
that his incompetency was wholly to blame and realize how 
contemptible he looked in the eyes of the composer. The 
reference to Mozart and Haydn was particularly galling. 
Beethoven read the letter and drew lines across its face 
from corner to corner. Then in letters two inches long he 
scrawled over the writing the words: 
“Dummer, Eingebildeter, Eselhafter Kerl” (“Stupid, 
Conceited, Asinine Fellow”). That was not enough. There 
was a wide margin at the bottom of the sheet, just large 
enough to hold Beethoven’s next ebullition: “Compliments 
for such a good-for-nothing, who pilfers one’s money? — 
better to pull his asinine ears!” Then he turned the sheet 
over. A whole page invited him — and he filled it, margins 
and all. “Dirty Scribbler! Stupid Fellow! Correct the 
blunders which you have made in your ignorance, 
insolence, conceit and stupidity — this would be more to 
the purpose than to try to teach me, which is as if a Sow 
were to try to give lessons to Minerva!” “Do YOU do honor 
to Mozart and Haidn by never mentioning their names.” “It 


was decided yesterday and even before then not to have 
you write any more for me.” 

First Performances of the E-flat Quartet 

The E-flat Quartet was now finished and about to be 
performed by Schuppanzigh and his companions. 
Beethoven was greatly concerned about the outcome and, 
as if at once to encourage and admonish them, he drafted a 
document in which all pledged themselves to do their best 
and sent it to them for signature. They obeyed, Linke 
adding to his name the words: “The Grand Master’s 
accursed violoncello.” and Holz: “The last — but only in 
signing.” The performance took place on March 6, and the 
result was disappointing. The music was not understood 
either by the players or the public and was all but 
ineffective. Schuppanzigh was held responsible and his 
patience must have been severely taxed by Beethoven’s 
upbraidings and his determination to have an immediate 
repetition by other players. Schuppanzigh defended himself 
as vigorously as possible and was particularly vexed 
because Beethoven cited his brother’s opinion of the 
performance — that of a musical ignoramus. He wanted to 
play the Quartet a second time, but told Beethoven that he 
had no objections to the work being handed over to Bohm; 
yet he protested with no little energy, that the fault of the 
fiasco was not his individually, as Beethoven had been told. 
He could easily master the technical difficulties, but it was 
hard to arrive at the spirit of the work: the ensemble was 
faulty, because of this fact and too few rehearsals. 
Beethoven decided that the next hearing should be had 


from Bohm, and though Schuppanzigh had acquiesced, he 
harbored a grievance against the composer for some time. 
Bohm had been leader of the quartet concerts in Vienna 
during Schuppanzigh’s long absence. He has left an 
account of the incident, in which he plainly says that 
Schuppanzigh’s attitude toward the work was not 
sympathetic and that he had wearied of the rehearsals, 
wherefore at the performance it made but a succès 
d’estime. Beethoven sent for him (Bohm) and curtly said: 
“You must play my Quartet” — and the business was 
settled; objections, questionings, doubts were of no avail 
against Beethoven’s will. The Quartet was newly studied 
under Beethoven’s own eyes, a circumstance which added 
to the severity of the rehearsals, for, though he could not 
hear a tone, Beethoven watched the players keenly and 
detected even the slightest variation in tempo or rhythm 
from the movement of the bows. Bohm tells a story in 
illustration of this: 

At the close of the last movement of the quartet there 
occurred a meno vivace, which seemed to me to weaken 
the general effect. At the rehearsal, therefore, I advised 
that the original tempo be maintained, which was done, to 
the betterment of the effect. Beethoven, crouched in a 
corner, heard nothing, but watched with strained attention. 
After the last stroke of the bows he said, laconically “Let it 
remain so,” went to the desks and crossed out the meno 
vivace in the four parts. 

The Quartet was played twice by Bohm and his fellows at 
a morning concert in a coffee-house in the Prater, late in 


March or early in April, and was enthusiastically received. 
Steiner, who had attended one or more of the rehearsals, 
was particularly enraptured by it and at once offered to buy 
it for publication for 60 ducats — a fact which Beethoven 
did not fail to report to Schott and Sons when he sent the 
manuscript to them. Subsequently Mayseder also played it 
at a private concert in the house of Dembscher, an official 
or agent of the war department of the Austrian 
Government, and this performance Holz described as a 
réparation d’honneur. Beethoven was now completely 
satisfied and, no doubt, went to work on its successor with 
a contented mind. 


Karl Holz Supplants Schindler 

It is now become necessary to pay attention to the new 
friend of Beethoven whose name has been mentioned — the 
successor of Schindler, as he had been of Oliva, in the office 
of factotum in ordinary. This was Karl Holz, a young man 
(he was born in 1798) who occupied a post in the States’ 
Chancellary of Lower Austria. He had studied music with 
Gloggl in Linz and was so capable a violinist that, on 
Schuppanzigh’s return from Russia in 1823, he became 
second in the latter’s quartet. He seems to have come into 
closer contact with Beethoven early in the spring of 1825, 
probably when, having to conduct a performance of the B- 
flat Symphony at a concert in the Ridotto Room, he asked 
an audience of the composer in order that he might get the 
tempi for that work. Though not a professional musician, he 
gave music lessons, later occasionally conducted the 
Concerts spirituels and eventually became the regular 
director of these affairs. Emboldened by the kindness with 
which he was first received he gradually drew nearer to the 
composer and in August, 1825, an intimate friendship 
seems imminent, as is indicated by Beethoven’s remark in a 
letter to his nephew: “It seems as if Holz might become a 
friend.” He was good at figures, a quality which made him 
particularly serviceable to Beethoven (who was woefully 
deficient in arithmetic) at a time when he was dealing with 
foreign publishers and there was great confusion in money 
values and rates of exchange. He was also a well-read man, 
a clever talker, musically cultured, a cheery companion, 
and altogether an engaging person. All these qualities, no 


less than the fact that he was strong and independent in his 
convictions and fearless in his proclamation of them, 
recommended him to Beethoven, and he does not seem to 
have hesitated to take advantage of the fact that he entered 
the inner circle of Beethoven’s companions at a time when 
the composer had begun to feel a growing antipathy to 
Schindler. He promptly embraced the opportunity which his 
willing usefulness brought him, to draw close to the great 
man, to learn of him and also to exhibit himself to the world 
as his confidential friend. He was not obsequious, and this 
pleased Beethoven despite the fact that he himself was not 
indisposed to play upon his friends for his own purposes 
“like instruments,” as he himself once confessed. In a short 
time Holz made himself indispensable and acquired great 
influence over the composer. He aided him in the copying 
of his works, looked into the affairs of Nephew Karl and 
reported upon them, advised him in his correspondence, 
and directed his finances at a time when he was more than 
ordinarily desirous to acquire money so that he might leave 
a competency on his death to his foster-son. In time 
Beethoven came to entrust weighty matters to his decision, 
even the choice of publishers and his dealings with them. 
His prepossessing address, heightened by his 
independence of speech, made it less easy to contradict 
him than Schindler. Moreover, the recorded conversations 
show that he was witty, that he had a wider outlook on 
affairs than Beethoven’s other musical advisers, that his 
judgments were quickly reached and unhesitatingly 
pronounced. His speeches are not free from frivolity nor 


always from flattery, but he lived at a time and among a 
people accustomed to extravagant compliments and there 
can be no doubt of his reverence for Beethoven’s genius. 
Beethoven could endure a monstrous deal of lip-service, as 
all his friends knew, and surely took no offence when Holz 
said to him: “I am no flatterer, but I assure you that the 
mere thought of Beethovenian music makes me glad, first 
of all, that I am alive!” 

We owe much of our knowledge of the relations between 
Beethoven and Holz to Schindler’s statements as they 
appear in his biography, two articles which appeared in the 
“Kolnische Zeitung” in 1845, and among the glosses on the 
Conversation Book. But many of his utterances show ill- 
feeling, which it is not unfair to trace to a jealousy dating 
back to the time when Holz crowded Beethoven’s 
“Secretary sans salary” out of Beethoven’s service and 
good graces. There was no open rupture between 
Beethoven and Schindler, but a feeling of coolness and 
indifference which grew with the advancement of the 
younger man in the favor of the composer. There is 
considerably more to be read between Schindler’s lines 
than on their surface, and because of their personal 
equation they ought to be received with caution. True, he 
does not deny that Holz was possessed of excellent artistic 
Capacities, that he was well educated and entirely 
respectable as a man. He describes him as a prime 
specimen of the Viennese “Pheeacians” of whom Beethoven 
was wont to speak with supreme contempt; and there is 
ample evidence that Holz was indeed given to the pleasures 


which Beethoven attributed to the denizens of Scheria. But 
the results of Beethoven’s fellowship with a cheery 
companion were certainly not so great as Schindler says, 
nor so evil and grievous as he intimates. His earlier 
insinuation, that in order to exhibit his influence to the 
public Holz led Beethoven into company and practices 
which he would otherwise have avoided, among them to the 
frequenting of taverns and to excessive wine-bibbing, were 
subsequently developed into an accusation that Holz had 
spread a report that the composer had contracted dropsy 
from vinous indulgence. Beethoven was accustomed to 
drink wine from youth up, and also to the companionship 
which he found in the inns and coffee houses of Vienna, 
which are not to be confounded with the groggeries with 
which straitlaced Americans and Englishmen are prone to 
associate the words. It was, moreover, undoubtedly a 
charitable act to drag him out of his isolation into cheerful 
company. We know that he was so accustomed to take wine 
at his meals that his physicians found it difficult to make 
him obey their prohibition of wine and heating spices when 
he was ill; but that he was more given to wine-drinking in 
1825 and 1826 than at any other period, we learn only from 
Schindler, whose credibility as a witness on this point is 
impeached by the fact that, as he himself confesses, he 
seldom saw Beethoven between March 1825 and August 
1826. Nor is it true, as Schindler asserts, that Beethoven’s 
habits now cost him the loss of old friendships. On the 
contrary, it was in this period that the cordial relations 
between him and Stephan von Breuning, which had been 


interrupted many years before, were restored and became 
peculiarly warm. Czerny told Jahn that Beethoven’s 
hypochondria led to many estrangements; but when he was 
ill, Count Lichnowsky, Haslinger and Piringer were visitors 
at his bedside, and not even Schindler seems to have been 
able to name a man whose sympathy the composer had 
sacrificed. His life was solitary; but not more than it had 
been for years. In Gerhard von Breuning’s recollections, as 
recorded in “Aus dem Schwarzspanierhause,” there is 
scarcely a mention of Holz and none at all of the dangers 
into which Beethoven is alleged to have been led by him. 
Beethoven’s letters bear witness to the fond regard in 
which he held him. His name, which in German signifies 
wood and in the literature of the church also cross, 
provided Beethoven with a welcome chance to indulge his 
extravagant fondness for punning. Thus in the composer’s 
jovial address-book, not distinguished by reverence for 
anything sacred or profane, Holz becomes “Best 
Mahoghany,” “Best Splinter from the Cross of Christ,” 
“Best lignum crucis.” The tone of the letters is always 
respectful, and once he begs his friend to forget an 
undescribed happening. Holz had his entire confidence, 
and when the great catastrophe of 1826 came, Holz was 
the strongest prop upon which he leaned. Schindler says 
that Beethoven was godfather to Holz’s child, but that is 
plainly an error; Holz was married in the early winter of 
1826, only three or four months before Beethoven’s death. 
The extent to which he had won Beethoven’s confidence 
and Beethoven’s high opinion of his character and ability 


are attested by the following document, which was signed 
only a short time after the intimacy began: 

Holz Authorized to Write a Biography 

With pleasure I give my friend, Karl Holz, the assurance 
which has been asked of me, that I consider him competent 
to write my eventual biography, assuming that such a thing 
should be desired, and I repose in him the fullest 
confidence that he will give to the world without distortion 
all that I have communicated to him for this purpose. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Vienna, August 30, 1826. 

There can be no question as to the sincerity of the desire 
which finds utterance in this declaration. It was made in 
the midst of a period when Holz was of incalculable service 
to him, and he had every reason to believe that Holz had 
both the ability and the disposition to write the truthful, 
unvarnished account of his life which he wanted the world 
to have. Schindler says that he subsequently changed his 
mind, said that the document was the result of a surprise 
sprung upon him in the confusion of occurrences, and 
asked von Breuning to request Holz to return it. Breuning 
declined to do so, says Schindler, and Beethoven, not 
having courage himself to make the request, contented 
himself with doubting the validity of a paper which was 
written only in pencil. On his deathbed, Schindler 
continues, Beethoven, in answer to a question directly put 
to him by Breuning, unhesitatingly declared that Rochlitz 
was his choice as biographer; and at a later date, realizing 
that death was approaching, he requested Breuning and 


Schindler to gather up his papers, make such use of them 
as could be done in strict truth, and to write to Rochlitz. 
Two months after Beethoven had passed away Breuning 
followed him, and Schindler was left alone to fulfil the 
composer’s wish. He wrote to Rochlitz, who regretfully 
declined the pious task on the ground that the state of his 
health did not permit him to undertake so large a work. 
Thereupon Schindler let the matter rest, waiting for time 
and circumstances to determine the course which he 
should follow. 

Stephan von Breuning had informed his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Wegeler, of Beethoven’s charge with reference to the 
papers, and Wegeler had sent Schindler notes on 
Beethoven’s boyhood years and his life in Bonn. In 1833 
Schindler visited Wegeler in Coblenz and consulted with 
him about the biography which, as Wegeler knew, Rochlitz 
had been asked, but declined, to write. Wegeler thereupon 
suggested that Schindler, he and Ferdinand Ries 
collaborate in the writing. Ries was consulted and agreed, 
but work had scarcely been begun before differences arose 
between Schindler and Ries as to the propriety of giving to 
the world matters which Schindler (who insisted that Ries 
was paying a grudge which he owed his erstwhile teacher) 
thought of no interest or too offensive for publication. Ries 
contended that to tell the whole truth about great men was 
right and could do them no injury. Schindler says he then 
persuaded Wegeler to continue the collaboration without 
Ries, but, delays resulting from correspondence with 
persons in Vienna, Wegeler became impatient and in 


October, 1844, announced that his notes were about to be 
published. They did not appear, however, and Schindler 
tried again to work in company with Ries; but the latter 
persisted in his purpose, and the project fell through a 
second time. This was in 1837, and the next year, shortly 
after Ries’s sudden death, appeared the “Biographische 
Notizen uber Ludwig van Beethoven” by Wegeler and Ries. 
In the remarks with which the men prefaced their 
reminiscences there is no reference to the projected 
collaboration described by Schindler, nor can it truthfully 
be said that anything in Ries’s observations bears out 
Schindler’s charge that he felt a grudge against Beethoven 
and sought to feed it by telling unpleasant truths about 
him. 

To continue the story of these early biographies: 
Schindler now asked counsel of Dr. Bach, who advised him 
to betake himself to the task of writing the life of 
Beethoven alone. He did so, and his book appeared in 1840. 
Holz never made use of the imprimatur which he had 
received from Beethoven, but in 1843 formally relinquished 
his authorization to Dr. Gassner, of Carlsruhe, promising to 
deliver all the material which he held into his hands and to 
use his influence in the procurement of dates from 
authentic sources, “so that the errors in the faulty 
biographies which have appeared up to the present time 
may be corrected.” That this was a fling at Schindler’s book 
is evident from a document in which, on November 1, 1845, 
Holz, at that time director of the Concerts spirituels in 
Vienna, declares that the forthcoming biography (by 


Gassner) would “not derive its dates from fictitious or 
stolen conversation books, and unsophisticated evidence 
will also give more intimate information about Mr. 
Schindler.” Twice did Schindler attack Holz in the 
“Kolnische Zeitung” in 1845 and once, it would appear, 
Holz answered him, but anonymously. The subject need not 
be continued here, however; it has a bearing only on the 
credibility of the two men in the discussion of each other. 
Gassner’s biography never appeared. 

Perhaps it was characteristic of Beethoven, and also of 
the friends who came to his help in need, that though 
Schindler had been written down in his bad books before 
Holz established himself in his confidence, and though 
there was never a serious estrangement between 
Beethoven and Holz, it was Schindler upon whom 
Beethoven leaned most strongly for help when the days of 
physical dissolution arrived — Schindler, not Holz. The 
latter’s devotion had either undergone a cooling process or 
been interfered with by his newly assumed domestic 
obligations. But Schindler’s statement that he was 
“dismissed” in December, 1826, is an exaggeration, to say 
the least; Beethoven wrote him a letter a month before he 
died, asking his help in collecting money from the 
Archduke. Holz died on November 9, 1858. He had been 
helpful to Otto Jahn when the latter was gathering material 
for a life of Beethoven. 

Strict Physicians and an Unruly Patient 

The E-flat Quartet had been successfully brought 
forward, a pause had been reached in the correspondence 


with Schott and Sons and Neate, a summer home for 
Beethoven was in prospect, and considerable progress had 
been made in the draft for a new quartet designed for 
Prince Galitzin, when an illness befell Beethoven which 
kept him within doors, and for a portion of the time in bed, 
from about the middle of April to the beginning of May, 
1825. Beethoven had been told by his physician that he was 
in danger of an inflammation of the bowels, and as such 
Beethoven described his ailment in letters to his brother 
and to Schott and Sons. Dr. Staudenheimer had been in 
attendance on him before and had insisted upon strict 
obedience to his prescriptions. Beethoven now called in Dr. 
Braunhofer, who proved to be even less considerate of the 
patient’s wilfulness; he was so blunt and forceful in his 
demands for obedience that Beethoven was somewhat 
awed, and beneficial results followed. Were it possible for 
the readers of these pages who are curious on such 
subjects to consult the Conversation Books of this period, 
they would there find interesting information as to 
diagnosis and treatment in the case of the distinguished 
patient. Dr. Braunhofer did not want to “torment” 
Beethoven long with medicines, but he gave orders for a 
strict diet. “No wine; no coffee; no spices of any kind. I'll 
arrange matters with the cook.”— “Patience, a sickness 
does not disappear in a day.” “I shall not trouble you much 
longer with medicine, but you must adhere to the diet; 
you'll not starve on it.” “You must do some work in the 
daytime so that you can sleep at night. If you want to get 
entirely well and live a long time, you must live according 


to nature. You are very liable to inflammatory attacks and 
were Close to a severe attack of inflammation of the bowels; 
the predisposition is still in your body. I’ll wager that if you 
take a drink of spirits you’ll be lying weak and exhausted 
on your back inside of an hour.” The doctor inspired him 
with courage and hope, and admonished him to keep quiet 
and be patient. In dry weather he was to take walks, but 
even after going to Baden he must take no baths so long as 
the weather remained damp and symptoms of his illness 
remained. 

Beethoven went to Baden early in May and probably 
within a week of his arrival he reported his condition to Dr. 
Braunhofer in a semi-humorous manner by writing down a 
dialogue between doctor and patient in which the latter 
suggests desired changes in his treatment. He asks for 
something strengthening to help him get to his desk, thinks 
that he might be permitted to drink white wine and water, 
as the “mephitic beer” revolts him; he is still very weak, 
expectorates blood freely “probably from the bronchial 
tubes,” etc. The physician had asked for a few notes written 
by his own hand as a souvenir. Beethoven complies with the 
request by sending him a canon written while taking a walk 
on May 11. It looks like a sign of mingled apprehension and 
vps Spirits: 











7 Dok- tor sperrt t das Thor dem Tod, No - te hilft auch aus der Noth. 
Close the door’gainst Death, I plead, ge tor, notes will help in need. 
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Doktor sperrt das Thor dem Tod, Note hilft auch aus der 


Noth. 
Close the door ‘gainst Death, I plead, Doctor, notes will 


help in need. 


On May 17, he reports to his nephew that he is beginning 
to do considerable work. 


Ludwig Rellstab Visits Beethoven 

It was while Beethoven was ill in Vienna that Ludwig 
Rellstab made several visits to him, of which he has left 
enthusiastic reports. He was 26 years old at the time and 
had made a mark as essayist and poet; the chief object of 
his journey to Vienna from Berlin, on which he set out on 
March 21, was to see the composer. He reached the 
Austrian capital in the last days of March or the first days 
of April. His account of the meeting is like many others 
except that it is written with literary elegance, albeit with 
that excessive fervor, that Überschwänglichkeit, which is 
characteristic of German hero-worshippers. Zelter had 
given him a letter of introduction and had written that 
Rellstab wanted to write the libretto of an opera to be set 
by the composer, and this was the first subject broached 
after Beethoven had warmly greeted his visitor and 
expressed delight with Zelter’s letter. Beethoven is pleased 
at the prospect of getting an opera-book from Rellstab: 

It is so difficult to get a good poem. Grillparzer promised 
me one. He has already made one for me but we can not 
come to an understanding with each other. I want one 
thing, he wants another. You’ll have trouble with mel... I 
care little what genre the works belong to, so the material 
be attractive to me. But it must be something which I can 
take up with sincerity and love. I could not compose operas 
like “Don Juan” and “Figaro.” They are repugnant to me. I 
could not have chosen such subjects; they are too frivolous 
for me! 


Rellstab had had it in mind to write an opera-book for 
Weber and had pondered over many subjects, and he now 
gave a list of these to Beethoven— “Attila,” “Antigone,” 
“Belisarius,” “Orestes” and others. Beethoven read the 
names thoughtfully and then apologized for the trouble he 
was causing his visitor. Rellstab, seeing an expression of 
weariness in his face, took his departure, after saying that 
he would send him a specimen of his handiwork. In a 
Conversation Book used in the middle of April there is 
further talk between Rellstab and Beethoven about opera, 
but the notes, which are fragmentary, give no indications of 
Beethoven’s views. The most interesting incident of the 
meetings occurred at a subsequent visit. Rellstab had told 
that he had been deeply moved (he dared not express a 
more specific opinion on the subject, being in doubt 
himself) by the Quartet in E-flat, which he had heard 
performed twice in succession. He continues: 

Beethoven read and remained silent; we looked at each 
other mutely, but a world of emotions surged in my breast. 
Beethoven, too, was unmistakably moved. He arose and 
went to the window, where he remained standing beside 
the pianoforte. To see him so near the instrument gave me 
an idea which I had never before dared to harbor. If he — 
Oh! he needed only to turn half way around and he would 
be facing the keyboard — if he would but sit down and give 
expression to his feelings in tones! Filled with a timid, 
blissful hope, I approached him and laid my hand upon the 
instrument. It was an English pianoforte by Broadwood. I 
struck a chord lightly with my right hand in order to induce 


Beethoven to turn around; but he seemed not to have heard 
it. A few moments later, however, he turned to me, and, 
seeing my eyes fixed upon the instrument he said: “That is 
a beautiful pianoforte! I got it as a present from London. 
Look at these names.” He pointed to the cross-beam over 
the keyboard. There I saw several names which I had not 
before noticed — Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Cramer, 
Clementi, Broadwood himself.... “That is a beautiful gift,” 
said Beethoven looking at me, “and it has such a beautiful 
tone,” he continued and moved his hands towards the keys 
without taking his eyes off me. He gently struck a chord. 
Never again will one enter my soul so poignant, so 
heartbreaking as that one was! He struck C major with the 
right hand and B as a bass in the left, and continued his 
gaze uninterruptedly on me, repeated the false chord 
several times in order to let the sweet tone of the 
instrument reverberate; and the greatest musician on earth 
did not hear the dissonance! Whether or not Beethoven 
noticed his mistake I do not know; but when he turned his 
head from me to the instrument he played a few chords 
correctly and then stopped. That was all that I heard from 
him directly. 

Rellstab had planned a short excursion to Hungary and 
then intended to leave Vienna for his home. Fearful that he 
might not see Beethoven on his return to the city he went 
to him to say farewell: 

Beethoven spoke very frankly and with feeling. I 
expressed my regret that in all the time of my sojourn in 
Vienna I had heard, except one of his symphonies and a 


quartet, not a single composition of his in concert; why had 
“Fidelio” not been given? This gave him an opportunity to 
express himself on the subject of the taste of the Vienna 
people. “Since the Italians (Barbaja) have gotten such a 
strong foothold here the best has been crowded out. For 
the nobility, the chief thing at the theatre is the ballet. 
Nothing can be said about their appreciation of art; they 
have sense only for horses and dancers. We have always 
had this state of things. But this gives me no concern; I 
want only to write that which gives me joy. If I were well it 
would be all the same to me!” 

On his departure Beethoven, who had been absent from 
his lodgings when Rellstab called for his final leavetaking, 
sent him a letter to Steiner and Co., containing a canon on 
the words from Matthison’s “Opferlied” of which he had 
made use on at least one earlier occasion (“Das Schone zu 
dem Guten”). 


An Utterance on Ecclesiastical Music 

Karl Gottfried Freudenberg, a young musician who 
afterwards became Head Organist at Breslau and wrote a 
book of reminiscences entitled “Erinnerungen eines alten 
Organisten,” visited Beethoven in July of the year and has 
left a record which is none the less interesting because its 
lack of literary flourish is offset by succinct reports of the 
great composer’s estimate of some of his contemporaries, 
and his views on ecclesiastical music. Beethoven, according 
to Freudenberg, described Rossini as a “talented and a 
melodious composer; his music suits the frivolous and 
sensuous spirit of the time, and his productivity is such that 
he needs only as many weeks as the Germans do years to 
write an opera.” He said of Spontini: “There is much good 
in him; he understands theatrical effects and the musical 
noises of warfare thoroughly”; of Spohr: “He is too rich in 
dissonances, pleasure in his music is marred by his 
chromatic melody”; of Bach: “His name ought not to be 
Bach (brook) but Ocean, because of his infinite and 
inexhaustible wealth of combinations and harmonies. He 
was the ideal of an organist.” This led Beethoven into the 
subject of music for the church. “I, too, played the organ a 
great deal in my youth,” he said, “but my nerves could not 
stand the power of the gigantic instrument. I place an 
organist who is master of his instrument, first among 
virtuosi.” Pure church music, he remarked, ought to be 
performed only by voices, unless the text be a Gloria or 
something of the kind. For this reason he preferred 
Palestrina to all other composers of church music, but it 


was folly to imitate him unless one had his genius and his 
religious beliefs; moreover, it was practically impossible for 
singers to-day to sing the long-sustained notes of this music 
in a cantabile manner. 

Karl August Reichardt, afterwards Court Organist in 
Altenburg, S. M. de Boer, a member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Amsterdam, Carl Czerny, Friedrich Kuhlau, Sir 
George Smart and Moritz Schlesinger were among the 
visitors to Baden in the summer to whose meetings with the 
composer the Conversation Books bear always interesting 
and sometimes diverting witness. Reichardt’s visit seems to 
have been brief, and it is safe to presume that the young 
man received scant encouragement to remain long, for his 
talk was chiefly about himself, his desire to get advice as to 
a good teacher and to have Beethoven look at some of his 
music. The man from Holland, who probably had used his 
predicate as a member of the Academy which had elected 
Beethoven an honorary member to gain an audience, must 
have diverted the composer with his broken German, which 
looks no more comical in the Conversation Book than it 
must have sounded; but a canon without words which he 
carried away with him may be said to bear witness to the 
fact that he made a good impression on Beethoven, to 
whom he gave information concerning the state of music in 
the Dutch country. Czerny, apparently, was urged by his 
erstwhile teacher to get an appointment and to compose in 
the larger forms. Beethoven was curious to learn how much 
Czerny received for his compositions and Czerny told him 
that he attached no importance to his pieces, because he 


scribbled them down so easily, and that he took music from 
the publishers in exchange. 


The visit of the Danish composer, flautist and director, 
Friedrich Kuhlau, led to a right merry feast, for a 
description of which Seyfried found a place in the appendix 
of his “Studien.” That the boundaries of nice taste in 
conversation and story-telling may have been strained a bit 
is an inference from the fact that several pages of the 
Conversation Book containing the recorded relics of the 
affair are missing. After a promenade through the 
Helenenthal in which Beethoven amused himself by setting 
all manner of difficult tasks in hill-climbing, the party sat 
down to dinner at an inn. Champagne flowed freely, and 
after the return to Beethoven’s lodgings red Voslauer, 
brought from his closet or cellar, did its share still further 
to elevate the spirits of the feasters. Beethoven seems to 
have held his own in the van of the revel. Kuhlau 
improvised a canon on B-a-c-h, to which Beethoven replied 
with the same notes as an opening motive and the words 
“Kuhl, nicht lau” (“Cool, not lukewarm”) — a feeble play on 
the Danish musician’s name, but one which served to carry 
the music. Beethoven wrote his canon in the Conversation 
Book. The next day Kuhlau confessed to Schlesinger that he 
did not know how he had gotten home and to bed: 
Beethoven’s post-festal reflections may be gathered from 
the letter which accompanied a copy of the canon which he 
sent to Kuhlau by the hands of Holz: 

Baden, September 3, 1825. 


I must admit that the champagne went too much to my 
head also, yesterday, and that I was compelled again to 
make the experience that such things retard rather than 
promote my capacities; for easy as it generally is for me to 
meet a challenge on the instant, I do not at all remember 
what I wrote yesterday. 

In handing over letter and canon to Holz for delivery he 
wrote to him that he had scarcely reached home before it 
occurred to him that he might have made a dreadful mess 
of it on the day before. 


A Garrulous Parisian Publisher 

Schlesinger, of Paris, son of the Berlin publisher, was a 
very insistent as well as persistent courtier, with an 
auspicious eye to business at all times. He wanted to 
purchase the two new quartets and did succeed in getting 
one of them, and he aroused Beethoven’s suspicions by the 
pertinacity with which he pleaded for permission to attend 
a rehearsal of the second; the pride of the composer 
revolted, evidently, at the thought that a publisher should 
ask to hear a work of his which he purposed buying. But 
Schlesinger, who had Nephew Karl as his advocate at court 
in all things, made it appear that he was eager only for the 
inestimable privilege of hearing the new works of the 
master, and put in a plea that he might also hear the 
Quartet which had already been sold to Schott and Sons. 
Holz discloses a distrust of him very plainly and misses no 
occasion to warn Beethoven against entangling alliances 
with the Parisian publisher. Schlesinger wins his way to a 
very familiar footing with Beethoven, going so far once as 
to ask him if a report which he had heard that Beethoven 
had wanted to marry the pianist, Cibbini, was true. The old 
page does not tell us what answer Beethoven gave, but 
Schlesinger, who had disclosed his own heartwounds and 
railed against the fair sex because of his experiences, tells 
the composer that he shall be the first to make the bride’s 
acquaintance should he ever get married. Schlesinger 
appears desirous to become a sort of dealer en gros in 
Beethoven’s products; he would like the two new Quartets 
(in A minor and B-flat major); he will publish a Complete 


Edition and begin with the chamber pieces, to which ends 
he wants still another quartet and three quintets; he seeks 
to awaken a literary ambition in the writer of notes — the 
journal published by the Schlesingers in Berlin will be glad 
to republish whatever Beethoven may write to the Mayence 
journal about the joke on Haslinger, and Beethoven ought 
really to write some essays — on what a symphony and an 
overture ought to be and on the art of fugue, of which he 
was now the sole repository. He knows how to approach 
genius on its most susceptible side. Beethoven must go to 
England, where he is so greatly admired; he reports that 
Cherubini had said to his pupils at the Conservatoire in 
Paris: “The greatest musical minds that ever lived or ever 
will live, are Beethoven and Mozart.” At dinner, at the 
suggestion of the same garrulous talker, the company drink 
the healths of Goethe and Cherubini. Again Schlesinger 
urges Beethoven to go to London: “I repeat again that if 
you will go to England for three months I will engage that, 
deducting your travelling expenses, you will make 1000 
pounds, or 25,000 florins W. W. at least, if you give only two 
concerts and produce some new music.... The Englishmen 
are proud enough to count themselves fortunate if 
Beethoven would only be satisfied with them.” When the 
toast to Cherubini is drunk, Schlesinger takes occasion to 
satisfy the curiosity of Beethoven touching the status of the 
composer whom he most admired among living men. 


Cherubini has now received the title of Baron from the 
government as well as the order of the Legion of Honor. It 


is a proof of the recognition of his talent, for he did not 
seek it. Napoleon, who appreciated him highly, once found 
fault with one of his compositions and Cherubini retorted: 
“Your Majesty knows no more about it than I about a 
battle.” Napoleon’s conduct was contemptible. Because of 
the words that I have quoted he took away all of 
Cherubini’s offices and he had nothing to live on. 
Nevertheless, he did an infinite amount of good for popular 
culture. If Napoleon, instead of becoming an insatiable 
world-conqueror, had remained First Consul, he would have 
been one of the greatest men that ever existed. 

Schlesinger had his way about hearing the new Quartet 
(in A minor, O), for it was rehearsed at his rooms on 
Wednesday, September 7, preparatory to the performance, 
which was to take place at the tavern “Zum wilden Mann” 
at noon on September 9. Beethoven wanted the players to 
come to him at Baden for the final rehearsal, but that was 
found to be impracticable. On the day after the meeting at 
Schlesinger’s, however, Holz went out to Beethoven to tell 
him all about it. He reported that Wolfmayr “at the Adagio 
wept like a child?” and that “Tobias scratched himself 
behind the ears when he heard the Quartet; he certainly 
regrets that the Jew Steiner did not take it.” 

We have an account of the performance at the “Wilden 
Mann” from the English visitor whom Beethoven received 
at this time. This was Sir George Smart, who, in the 
summer of 1825, made a tour of Germany in company with 
Charles Kemble. He was with Mr. Kemble when that 
gentleman made the agreement with Weber for “Oberon,” 


but his “principal reason for the journey,” as he himself put 
it, “was to ascertain from Beethoven himself the exact 
times of the movements of his characteristic — and some of 
his other — Sinfonias.” Sir George recorded the incidents 
of his meetings with Beethoven in his journal, from which 
the following excerpts are taken: 

Sir George Smart’s Journal 

On the 7th of September, at nine in the morning, I called 
on Mayseder, who received me most politely.... We 
conversed about Beethoven’s Choral Symphony; our 
opinion agrees about it. When it was performed here 
Umlauf conducted it and Kletrinsky and Schuppanzigh 
were the leaders. All the basses played in the recitative, but 
they had the story that it was written for Dragonetti only. 

Friday, September 9th. — We then went to Mecchetti’s 
music shop, they, too, are publishers, and bought three 
pieces for Birchall.... Mr. Holz, an amateur in some public 
office and a good violin player, came in and said Beethoven 
had come from Baden this morning and would be at his 
nephew’s — Karl Beethoven, a young man aged twenty — 
No. 72 Alleegasse.... At twelve I took Ries to the hotel 
Wildemann, the lodgings of Mr. Schlesinger, the music 
seller of Paris, as I understood from Mr. Holz that 
Beethoven would be there, and there I found him. He 
received me in the most flattering manner. There was a 
numerous assembly of professors to hear Beethoven’s 
second new manuscript quartette, bought by Mr. 
Schlesinger. This quartette is three-quarters of an hour 
long. They played it twice. The four performers were 


Schuppanzigh, Holz, Weiss, and Lincke. It is most 
chromatic and there is a slow movement entitled “Praise 
for the recovery of an invalid.” Beethoven intended to 
allude to himself I suppose for he was very ill during the 
early part of this year. He directed the performers, and 
took off his coat, the room being warm and crowded. A 
staccato passage not being expressed to the satisfaction of 
his eye, for alas, he could not hear, he seized Holz’s violin 
and played the passage a quarter of a tone too flat. I looked 
over the score during the performance. All paid him the 
greatest attention. About fourteen were present, those I 
knew were Boehm (violin), Marx (‘cello), Carl Czerny, also 
Beethoven’s nephew, who is like Count St. Antonio, so is 
Boehm, the violin player. The partner of Steiner, the music 
seller, was also there. I fixed to go to Baden on Sunday and 
left at twenty-five minutes past two. 

Saturday, September 10th. I called for the music at 
Artaria’s for Birchall, for which I paid, and on our return 
found a visiting-card from Earl Stanhope and also from 
Schlesinger of Paris with a message that Beethoven would 
be at his hotel to-morrow at twelve, therefore of course I 
gave up going to Baden to visit Beethoven, which he had 
arranged for me to do.... In the morning Mr. Kirchoffer 
called to say he should invite me to his house. It was he 
who, through Ries, had the arrangement of procuring the 
Choral Symphony for our Philharmonic Society. 

Sunday, September 11th.... From hence I went alone to 
Schlesinger’s, at the “Wildemann,” where was a larger 
party than the previous one. Among them was LAbbé 


Stadler, a fine old man and a good composer of the old 
school, to whom I was introduced. There was also present a 
pupil of Moscheles, a Mademoiselle Eskeles and a 
Mademoiselle Cimia [Cibbini?], whom I understood to be a 
professional player. When I entered Messrs. C. Czerny, 
Schuppanzigh and Lincke had just begun the Trio, O, of 
Beethoven, after which the same performers played 
Beethoven’s Trio, O — both printed by Steiner. Then 
followed Beethoven’s quartette, the same that I had heard 
on September the 9th and it was played by the same 
performers. Beethoven was seated near the pianoforte 
beating time during the performance of these pieces. This 
ended, most of the company departed, but Schlesinger 
invited me to stop and dine with the following company of 
ten: Beethoven, his nephew, Holz, Weiss, C. Czerny, who sat 
at the bottom of the table, Lincke, Jean Sedlatzek — a flute 
player who is coming to England next year, and has letters 
to the Duke of Devonshire, Count St. Antonio, etc. — he has 
been to Italy — Schlesinger, Schuppanzigh, who sat at the 
top, and myself. Beethoven calls Schuppanzigh Sir John 
Falstaff, not a bad name considering the figure of this 
excellent violin player. 

We had a most pleasant dinner, healths were given in the 
English style. Beethoven was delightfully gay but hurt that, 
in the letter Moscheles gave me, his name should be mixed 
up with the other professors. However he soon got over it. 
He was much pleased and rather surprised at seeing in the 
oratorio bill I gave him that the “Mount of Olives” and his 
“Battle Symphony” were both performed the same evening. 


He believes — I do not — that the high notes Handel wrote 
for trumpets were played formerly by one particular man. I 
gave him the oratorio book and bill. He invited me by his 
nephew to Baden next Friday. After dinner he was coaxed 
to play extempore, observing in French to me, “Upon what 
subject shall I play?” Meanwhile he was touching the 
instrument thus 


to which I answered, “Upon that.” On which theme he 
played for about twenty minutes in a most extraordinary 
manner, sometimes very fortissimo, but full of genius. 
When he arose at the conclusion of his playing he appeared 
greatly agitated. No one could be more agreeable than he 
was — plenty of jokes. We all wrote to him by turns, but he 
can hear a little if you halloo quite close to his left ear. He 
was very severe in his observations about the Prince 
Regent never having noticed his present of the score of his 
“Battle Symphony.” His nephew regretted that his uncle 
had no one to explain to him the profitable engagement 
offered by the Philharmonic Society last year. 

Smart accepted Beethoven’s invitation to visit him at 
Baden on September 16, and at this meeting accomplished 
the specific purpose of his visit to Vienna by getting 
Beethoven to give him the tempo of various movements 
from his symphonies, by playing portions of them on the 
pianoforte. 


Beethoven’s Interest in English Matters 


Though he had been warned not to write in Beethoven’s 
book, Sir George did not, or was not always able to, obey 
the injunction. A considerable portion of the conversation 
at the meeting is preserved in a Conversation Book which 
covers three dates, September 16, 19, and 24. From this 
book some excerpts are made here, since they bear on the 
subject which filled so large a place in the plans of 
Beethoven for several years, and were in his mind up to the 
time of his death — the English tour. Other matters bearing 
on points of history which have been or may be mentioned, 
are included. The nephew has translated for Beethoven the 
announcement of the Ninth Symphony as it appeared on 
the programme of the Philharmonic’s concert of March 21, 
viz.: “New Grand Characteristic Sinfonia, MS. with vocal 
finale, the principal parts to be sung by Madame Caradori, 
Miss Goodall, Mr. Vaughn and Mr. Phillips; composed 
expressly for this Society.” No doubt Beethoven gave 
expression, as he frequently had done, to his admiration for 
the English people and possibly also for their national 
hymn, for Karl translates the stanza: 

Long may he reign! May he defend our laws, And ever 
give us cause To sing with heart and voice: God save the 


king! 

The one-sided conversation proceeds: 

Smart. — You understand English writing? — 
Extremement bien. —— Winter me dit que on l'intention de 


donner Fidelio a music. 
Karl. — He would like to know the tempi of the finale of 
the last symphony. Haven’t you it here? — 


How long you worked on the symphony? — How long 
does it last? — 1 hour and 3 minutes — % hour — We are 
now going to take a walk. 


According to Smart’s journal, Beethoven now ordered 
dinner “with his funny old cook,” told his nephew to look 
after the wine, and the party of five took a walk in the 
course of which Schuppanzigh told Smart that it was while 
sketching in the open air that Beethoven caught his 
deafness. “He was writing in a garden and was so absorbed 
that he was not sensible of a pouring rain, till his music 
paper was so wet that he could no longer write.” The story 
is inconsequential unless Schuppanzigh had it from 
Beethoven who, as we have seen in an earlier volume (Vol. 
I, et seq.), gave an entirely different account of the origin of 
his deafness to Neate. Holz talks to Beethoven now about 
Schlesinger, telling him that it was the publisher’s purpose 
to print the quartets in succession, which would postpone 
the appearance of the thirteenth for two years, and advises 
Beethoven hereafter to make immediate publication a 
condition of purchase. He suggests that if he were to 
threaten not to compose the quintets under the 
circumstances it might help. 

Smart. — Elle est morte. — Kalkbrenner est a Paris. — 
Broadwood, Stodart, Tomkinson, Clementi and Co. — Les 
meilleurs Piéces a vendre a Londres sont les Duettos pour 
le Piano Forte. — Mais je dis pour nous de composer a 
present. — Cramer, Moscheles, Neate, Potter... J'ai voyagé 
par le Rhine et par la Donau. — Je suis Protestant; le 


premier chose est d’étre honnéte homme.... Esterhazy. — 
Le nom de Capitaine, ou comme tous les autres. — On 
faites de badinage contre moi en Allemagne — contre lui — 
moi je suis Garcon. 

Karl. — He asked why you had not come before now; he 
said the 300 pounds of the Philhar. Society were not be to 
looked upon as the principal thing. For that you needed 
only to appear 2 or 3 times in the orchestra and make 
money with your own concerts. — He said that in a short 
time you could make at least 1000 pounds and carry it 
away with you. — 10,000 florins, Vienna money. — If you 
would only go. The 1,000 pounds would be easily earned 
and more. — You can do better business with the publishers 
there than here. — And you'll find 1,000 friends, Smarth 
[sic] says, who will do everything to help you. — The sea 
fish. — In the Thames.... We’ll wait till the year is over 
before going to England.... You’ll not leave London so 
quickly if we are once there. — Others are living there too, 
like Cramer, etc. — In two years at least 50,000 florins net. 
Concerts. — I am convinced that if you were to want to go 
away from here they would do everything to keep you here. 

We shall let Smart conclude the story of the meeting: 

On our return [from the walk] we had dinner at two 
o’clock. It was a most curious one and so plentiful that 
dishes came in as we came out, for, unfortunately, we were 
rather in a hurry to get to the stage coach by four, it being 
the only one going to Vienna that evening. I overheard 
Beethoven say, “We will try how much the Englishman can 
drink.” He had the worst of the trial. I gave him my 


diamond pin as a remembrance of the high gratification I 
received by the honour of his invitation and kind reception 
and he wrote me the following droll canon as fast as his 
pen could write in about two minutes of time as I stood at 
the door ready to depart. 








Ars longa vita brevis 

“Written on the 16th of September, 1825, in Baden, when 
my dear talented musical artist and friend Smart (from 
England) visited me here. 

Ludwig van Beethoven.” 


A Visitor from America 

Smart left Vienna on his return journey to London on 
September 20. Three months later Beethoven received a 
visit from one who must have raised more curious 
questionings in his mind than did the brilliant young 
Englishman. With Smart he had corresponded years before. 
Smart had produced his oratorio and his “Wellington’s 
Victory” in England and conducted the first performance in 
London of his Ninth Symphony; there were direct bonds of 
sympathy between them. The other visitor brought a 
message of appreciation from across the wide Atlantic. It 
was Theodore Molt, evidently a German or a man of 
German birth, who, a music teacher in Quebec, was making 
a European tour and gained the privilege of telling 
Beethoven to his face how greatly he admired him, then 
asked the favor of a souvenir which he could carry back on 
a journey of “3,000 hours” as a precious keepsake. For him, 
on December 16, Beethoven wrote the canon, “Freu dich 
des Lebens” (Ges. Aus. Series XXV, 285, 5). 

To this period belongs an anecdote which is almost a 
parallel of one related by Zelter to Goethe. It was told by 
Mittag, a bassoon player who had taken part in a 
performance of the Septet at a concert on December 11. 
Going home one evening, Mittag stepped into a tavern 
known as “Zum Dachs” to drink a glass of beer. Smoking 
was not allowed in the place and there were few guests. In 
a corner, however, sat Beethoven in the attitude of one lost 
in thought. After Mittag had watched him a few minutes he 
jumped up and called to the waiter: “My bill!” “Already 


n 
! 


paid!” shrieked the waiter in his ear. Mittag, thinking that 
Beethoven ought not to be left alone, followed him without 
betraying himself and saw him enter his house safely. 

On November 29, 1825, Beethoven was one of fifteen 
men elected to honorary membership in the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde by the directors (Cherubini, Spontini, 
Spohr, Catel and Weigl being among them); the election 
was confirmed by the society on January 26, 1826, but the 
diploma was not issued until October 26, and thus reached 
Beethoven’s hands only a few months before his death. On 
November 25, Beethoven wrote to Schott and Sons 
promising to send them the metronome marks for the Mass 
in D soon, telling them to print the list of subscribers 
before the dedication, asking delay in the matter of the 
dedication of the Ninth Symphony, and requesting that the 
publication of both works be postponed three months. He 
gives the title of the mass as follows: 


MISSA 

Composita et 

Serenissimo ac Eminentissimo Domino Domino 

Rudolpho Joanni Cæsareo Principi et Archiduci Austriæ S. 
R. E. 

Tit. S. Petri in monte aureo Cardinali Archiepiscopo 
Olomucensi 

profundissima cum veneratione dicata [sic] 

a 

Ludovico van Beethoven 


On the same day he wrote to Peters in Leipsic to the 
effect that his recent letters had not been definite and 
certain. He wanted a specific statement that the amount 
which he (Beethoven) had received as an advance was 360 
florins. If Peters was willing to take a quartet for that sum 
he would send him one as soon as possible; if not, and he 
preferred to have the money, he would return it to him. “If 
you had done this at once you might have had two quartets; 
but you can not ask me to be loser. If I wanted to draw the 
strings tighter I could ask a larger price. I will send nothing 
for examination.” This, then, was Beethoven’s ultimatum: 
Peters must pay 360 florins for the Quartet or receive back 
the money advanced three years before. Peters asked for 
the money and it was paid over to Steiner and Co., on his 
order on December 7. 


Intimacy with the Breunings Renewed 

In the renting season of St. Michael (September 29 to 
October 12) Beethoven signed a lease for lodgings in the 
Schwarzspanierhaus, Alservorstadt Glacis 200. Into this, 
which was the last lodging occupied by Beethoven, he 
moved presumably on October 15. The house, which is fully 
described and pictured in Gerhard von Breuning’s book 
“Aus dem Schwarzspanierhause,” derived its name from the 
fact that it had been built by the Benedictines of Spain. In it 
Beethoven occupied four rooms on the second floor, besides 
a kitchen and servant’s quarters. One of the most important 
results of Beethoven’s removal to these quarters was a 
reestablishment of the intimate relations which had existed 
for so many years with the friend of his youth Stephan von 
Breuning, a Councillor in the War Department of the 
Austrian Government, who lived hard by. Though there had 
been no open rupture between him and Beethoven an 
estrangement had existed from the time when von 
Breuning had advised against Beethoven’s assumption of 
the guardianship over his nephew. They had met 
occasionally ad interim, but it was not until they became 
neighbors that the intimate friendship which had existed in 
earlier years was restored. A beginning in this direction 
was made when, on a visit to Vienna in August, Beethoven 
met the Breuning family in the street. It was necessary that 
changes be made in the lodgings and while waiting for 
them Beethoven became a frequent visitor at the 
Breunings, dining with them frequently and sometimes 
sending them a mess of fish, of which he was very fond. 


Madame von Breuning meanwhile looked after the fitting 
out of his kitchen and saw to the engagement of his 
servants. Concerning the relations which existed between 
Beethoven and her father’s family, Marie, a daughter of 
Stephan von Breuning, wrote many years after: 

My mother once met Beethoven when on her way to the 
Kaiserbad on the Danube; he accompanied her for the 
rather long distance from the Rothes Haus, where she 
lived. She spent about an hour in the bath-house (the bath 
being a warm one) and on coming out was surprised to find 
Beethoven waiting to accompany her home. She often said 
that he was always gallant towards women and had paid 
court to her for a while. 

She related, too, that his animated gestures, his loud 
voice and his indifference towards others surprised the 
people in the street, and that she was often ashamed 
because they stopped and took him for a madman. His 
laugh was particularly loud and ringing. 

My mother often and repeatedly deplored the fact that 
she had never heard him play — but my father, in his 
unbounded tenderness, always replied when she expressed 
a desire to hear him: “He doesn’t like to do it, and I do not 
want to ask him because it might pain him not to hear 
himself.” 


Beethoven repeatedly invited my mother to coffee, or, as 
the Viennese say, zur Jause; but my mother almost always 
declined, as his domestic arrangements did not appear 
altogether appetizing. 


My mother often said to my father that Beethoven’s habit 
of expectorating in the room, his neglected clothing and his 
extravagant behavior were not particularly attractive. My 
father always replied: “And yet he has a great deal of 
success, especially with women.” 

Beethoven often told my mother that he longed greatly 
for domestic happiness and much regretted that he had 
never married. 

Beethoven was fond of Stephan von Breuning’s son 
Gerhard, whom, because of his attachment to his father, he 
dubbed Hosen-knopf (Trousers-button) and because of his 
lightness of foot Ariel. He once had the boy play for him, 
criticized the position of his hands and sent him Clementi’s 
Method as preferable to Czerny’s which the lad was using. 

There can be no doubt that the renewed association with 
von Breuning frequently turned his thoughts to his old 
home and his boyhood friends in the Rhine country, and his 
delight must have been keen when in this year, he received 
letters from Wegeler, whom he had not seen since he left 
Vienna twenty-eight years before, and his wife, who had 
been Eleonore von Breuning. They were tender letters, full 
of information about their family, each other, friends and 
relations — real home letters telling of births, marriages, 
careers and deaths. One would think that they ought to 
have been answered at once, but Beethoven did not find 
time or occasion to write a reply until the next year, despite 
this obvious challenge in Dr. von Wegeler’s letter: 

Why did you not avenge the honor of your mother when, 
in the Encyclopeedia, and in France, you were set down as a 


love-child? The Englishman who tried to defend you gave 
the filth a cuff, as we say in Bonn, and let your mother 
carry you in her womb 30 years, since the King of Prussia, 
your alleged father, died already in 1740 — an assertion 
which was altogether wrong since Frederick II ascended 
the throne in 1740 and did not die till 1786. Only your 
inborn dread of having anything but music of yours 
published is, probably, the cause of this culpable indolence. 
If you wish it I will set the world right in this matter. 


The Last String Quartets 

The great contributions which Beethoven made to music 
in the year 1825, were the Quartets in A minor, O and in B- 
flat major, O, which were composed in the order here 
mentioned; but the second, being published before its 
companion, received the earlier opus number. The A minor 
Quartet was the second of the three which Beethoven 
composed on invitation of Prince Galitzin, the first being 
that in E-flat, O, the third that in B-flat. It was taken up 
immediately on the completion of the E-flat Quartet. In 
March Beethoven had written to Neate that the first of the 
three quartets which he thought of bringing with him to 
London was written, that he was at work on the second and 
that it and the third would be finished “soon.” On the same 
day he wrote to Schott and Sons: “The violin quartets are in 
hand; the second is nearly finished.” The sketches of the A 
minor (as established by Nottebohm) date back to 1824. 
The work was originally to have the customary four 
movements; labor on it was interrupted by the illness of 
April and then the plan was changed to include the “Song 
of Thanksgiving in the Lydian mode,” the short march 
before the last movement, and the minuet. The work was 
finished by August at the latest. The passage in eighth- 
notes in the second part of the first movement is practically 
a quotation from one of the German dances written for the 
Ridotto balls fully thirty years before, with the bar-lines 
shifted so that the change of harmony occurs on the up- 
beats of the measures. In a Conversation Book used in May 
or June, 1825, Beethoven wrote Dankeshimne eines 


Kranken an Gott bei seiner Genesung. Gefuhl neuer Kraft 
und wiedererwachtes Gefuhl (“Hymn of Thanksgiving to 
God of an Invalid on his Convalescence. Feeling of new 
strength and reawakened feeling”). In the original score 
this was changed to the reading: “Sacred Song of 
Thanksgiving of a Convalescent to the Divinity, in the 
Lydian Mode. N. B. This piece has always B instead of B- 
flat.” As has already been mentioned in the history of the 
Ninth Symphony, the principal theme of the last movement 
was originally conceived for the finale of that work. The B- 
flat Quartet was begun early in the year, as the letters to 
Neate and Schott indicate. On August 29, Beethoven wrote 
to his nephew that it would be wholly finished in ten or 
twelve days. In November he himself writes in the 
Conversation Book: “Title for the Quartet,” and a strange 
hand adds: “3leme Quatuor. Pour deux Violons, Viola et 
Violoncello composé aux désirs de S. A. Monseigneur le 
Prince Nicolas Galitzin et dédié au méme,” to which 
Beethoven adds: “par L. v. B.” The Quartet, though more 
than half-promised to Schlesinger, who got the A minor 
Quartet, was sold to Artaria, and in January, 1826, Holz 
writes, “The Quartet will be printed at once; thus the third 
Quartet will appear before the first two.” This was the case, 
which accounts for the incorrect numbering of them. It had 
its first public performance in March, 1826. The Fugue in 
B-flat, O, originally formed the finale of the work but was 
put aside after the first performance and the present finale, 
which was composed in Gneixendorf in 1826, was 
substituted. 


After securing the A minor Quartet and an assurance 
that he should also have that in B-flat (he had offered to 
deposit 80 ducats with a Viennese banker against its 
completion and delivery and Beethoven had accepted his 
offer), Schlesinger said that he would purchase the first of 
the three Quartets from Schott and Sons so as to have all 
three for his Complete Edition. Karl, in reporting the fact to 
Beethoven, expressed his belief that the Schotts would sell 
for fear that if they did not Schlesinger would reprint the 
work in Paris without permission. The latter made a 
strenuous effort to get the autograph score of the A minor, 
but had perforce to content himself with a copy. Holz 
represented to Beethoven that the autograph would be an 
asset for Karl in the future, and Karl was of the same 
opinion; he supported Holz’s assertion with the argument 
that such Capitalien grew more valuable with age and that 
he was sure Schlesinger would get 30 ducats for the 
manuscript. Beethoven expressed indifference as to which 
publisher got the works so long as he was promptly paid. In 
urging haste upon Holz, who had undertaken to look after 
the copying of the B-flat, he wrote: 

It is immaterial which hellhound licks and gnaws my 
brains, since it must needs be so, only see that the answer 
is not delayed too long. The hellhound in L. can wait and 
meanwhile entertain himself with Mephistopheles (the 
Editor of the Musik. L. Zeit.) in Auerbach’s Cellar; he will 
soon be plucked by the ears by Belzebub the chief of devils. 


The Leipsic “hellhound” thus consigned to Belzebub was, 
of course, Peters. It was about this time that Karl told his 
uncle an anecdote to the effect that Cherubini, asked why 
he did not compose a quartet, replied: “If Beethoven had 
never written a quartet I would write quartets; as it is, I 
can not.” After the meetings at Schlesinger’s room in the 
inn “Zum wilden Mann” the Quartets in E-flat and A minor 
were played again at a concert in which Schuppanzigh was 
prevented from taking part, and Holz played the first violin. 
Beethoven grew merry at his expense and wrote a canon in 
the Conversation Book to the words: “Holz fiddles the 
quartets as if they were treading Kraut.” 


Praise from the Bepraised 

Two trifles which kept company with the Quartets in this 
year were a Waltz in D and an Ecossaise in E-flat for 
pianoforte, which were published in a collection of light 
music by C. F Muller. There are several allusions to the 
oratorio commissioned by the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in the Conversation Books of 1825, in one of 
which Grillparzer is mentioned as a likely author for 
another book; but so far as is known no work was done on 
“The Victory of the Cross,” though Bernard shortened the 
book. Before the end of the year the principal theme of the 
Quartet in C-sharp minor, O, is noted, accompanied by the 
words written by Beethoven: “Only the praise of one who 
has enjoyed praise can give pleasure”; — it is, no doubt, a 
relic of some of the composer’s classic readings. 


Chapter VIII 


A Year of Sickness and Sorrow: 1826 — The Quartets in B-Flat, C-Sharp Minor 
and F Major — Controversy with Prince Galitzin — Dedication of the Ninth 
Symphony — Life at Gneixendorf — Beethoven’s Last Compositions. 


A Request for the German Bible 

The year which witnessed the last of Beethoven’s 
completed labors, and saw what by general consent might 
be set down as the greatest of his string quartets, that in C- 
sharp minor, O, beheld also the culmination of the grief and 
pain caused by the conduct of his nephew. The year 1826 
was a year of awful happenings and great achievements; a 
year of startling contradictions, in which the most grievous 
blows which an inscrutable Providence dealt the composer 
as if utterly to crush him to earth, were met by a display of 
creative energy which was amazing not only in its 
puissance but also in its exposition of transfigured emotion 
and imagination. The history of the year can best be 
followed if it be told in two sections, for which reason we 
have chosen to group the incidents connected with the 
nephew in a chapter by themselves and review first the 
artistic activities of the composer. After the history of the 
year has been set forth there will remain to be told only the 
story of the gathering of the gloom which early in the next 
year shut down over his mortal eyes forever. The figure 
which stands out in highest relief throughout the year 
beside that of the composer is that of Holz, whose concern 
for his welfare goes into the smallest detail of his 
unfortunate domestic life and includes also the major part 


of the labors and responsibilities caused by the tragical 
outcome of the nephew’s waywardness — his attempt at 
self-destruction. Schindler appears at intervals, but with 
jealous reserve, chary of advice, waiting to be asked for his 
opinion and pettishly protesting that after it once has been 
given it will not be acted upon. Stephan von Breuning 
appears in all the nobility of his nature; and in the attitude 
and acts of Brother Johann, though they have been severely 
faulted and, we fear, maligned, there is evidence of 
something as near affectionate sympathy and interest as 
Beethoven’s paradoxical conduct and nature invited of him. 
Among the other persons whom the Conversation Books 
disclose as his occasional associates are Schuppanzigh, 
Kuffner, Grillparzer, Abbé Stadler and Mathias Artaria, 
whose talk is chiefly about affairs in which they are 
concerned, though Kuffner at one time entertains 
Beethoven with a discourse on things ancient and modern 
which must have fascinated the artist whose mind ever 
delighted to dwell on matters of large moment. Beethoven 
was troubled with a spell of sickness which began near the 
end of January and lasted till into March. Dr. Braunhofer 
was called and we read the familiar injunctions in the 
Conversation Book. The composer has pains in the bowels, 
gouty twinges, and finds locomotion difficult. He is advised 
to abstain from wine for a few days and also from coffee, 
which he is told is injurious because of its stimulating effect 
on the nerves. The patient is advised to eat freely of soups, 
and small doses of quinine are prescribed. There are 
postponed obligations of duty — the oratorio, the opera, a 


Requiem — upon the composer which occupy him 
somewhat, but his friends and advisers more. His thoughts 
are not with such things but in the congenial region of the 
Quartets; for the little community of stringed instruments is 
become more than ever his colporteur, confidant, comforter 
and oracle. Kuffner tells him through Holz that he has read 
Bernard’s oratorio book but cannot find in it even the 
semblance of an oratorio, much less half-good execution. 
Perhaps there is something of personal equation in this 
judgment, for Kuffner is ready to write not only one but 
even two oratorio texts if Beethoven will but undertake 
their composition. He presents the plan of a work to be 
called “The Four Elements,” in which man is to be brought 
into relationship with the imposing phenomena of nature, 
but Beethoven has been inspired by a study of Handel’s 
“Saul” with a desire to undertake that subject and Kuffner 
submits specimens of his poetical handiwork to him. He 
had become interested in the ancient modes (as his Song of 
Thanksgiving in the Lydian mode in the A minor quartet 
had already witnessed) and was now eager to read up on 
the ancient Hebrews. He sends Holz to get him books on 
the subject and to a visitor, who to us is a stranger (so far 
as the handwriting in the C. B. is concerned), he expresses 
a desire to get Luther’s translation of the Bible. He is also 
interested in religious questions, as a long talk with his 
nephew shows. Kuffner intended in his treatment of the 
story of Saul to make it a representation of the triumph of 
the nobler impulses of man over untamed desire, and said 
that he would be ready to deliver the book in six weeks. 


Holz shows Beethoven some of the specimen sheets and 
points out a place in which Beethoven might indulge in an 
excursion into antique art. “Here you might introduce a 
chorus in the Lydian mode,” he says. He also explains that 
Kuffner intended to treat the chorus as an effective agent in 
the action, for which purpose it was to be divided into two 
sections, like the dramatic chorus of the Greek tragedians. 
Kuffner was sufficiently encouraged to write the book and 
Holz says that Beethoven finished the music of the first part 
“In his head”; if so, it staid there, so far as the sketchbooks 
bear testimony. 

Works which were Never Written 

Grillparzer still hopes that the breath of musical life will 
be breathed into “Melusine”; Duport, having secured the 
Court Opera, asks for it, and Brother Johann and Karl urge 
that an opera is the most remunerative enterprise to which 
he can now apply himself. Schlesinger, in Berlin, had told 
Count von Bruhl that Beethoven was disposed to write an 
opera for the Royal Opera at the Prussian capital and Bruhl 
had written to the composer that he would be glad to have 
an opera from him and expressed a desire that he 
collaborate with Grillparzer in its making; but he did not 
want “Melusine,” because of the resemblance between its 
subject and that of de la Motte-Fouqué’s “Undine.” An 
adaptation to operatic uses of Goethe’s “Claudine von Villa 
Bella” was discussed, apparently with favor, but Kanne, 
who was designated to take the adaptation in hand, was 
afraid to meddle with the great poet’s drama. So nothing 
came of the Berlin project or of “Melusine,” though 


Grillparzer talked it over again with Beethoven and told 
Holz that though he was not inclined to attach too great 
importance to it, he yet thought it would be hard to find an 
opera text better adapted to its purpose than it, from a 
musical and scenic point of view. To Schindler, Beethoven 
once held out a prospect that “something would come” of 
the idea of music for “Faust” which Rochlitz had implanted 
in Beethoven’s mind; but it shared the fate of opera and 
oratorio. His friends also urged him to compose a Requiem 
mass and such a composition belongs in the category with 
the oratorio as a work which he had been paid to 
undertake. Among the ardent admirers of Beethoven and 
most zealous patrons of the Schuppanzigh Quartets was 
Johann Nepomuk Wolfmayer, a much respected cloth 
merchant. One of the methods chosen by Wolfmayer to 
show his appreciation of the composer was occasionally to 
have a new coat made for him which he would bring to 
Beethoven’s lodgings, place upon a chair and then see to it 
that an old one disappeared from his wardrobe. We have 
already heard a similar story from Mayseder. It is said that 
Wolfmayer sometimes had difficulty in getting the 
composer’s consent to the exchange, but always managed 
to do it. Early in the second decade of the century 
Wolfmayer commissioned Beethoven to write a Requiem for 
him and paid him 1,000 florins as an advance on the 
honorarium. Beethoven promised, but never set to work: 
though Holz says that he was firmly resolved to do so and, 
in talking about it, said that he was better satisfied with 
Cherubini’s setting of the text of the Mass for the Dead 


than with Mozart’s. A Requiem, he said, should be a 
sorrowful memorial of the dead and have nothing in it of 
the noises of the last trump and the day of judgment. 

The sketchbooks bear witness, though not voluminously, 
to two other works of magnitude which were in 
Beethoven’s thoughts in this year but never saw 
completion. These were a symphony and a string quintet. In 
a book used towards the end of 1825, containing sketches 
for the last movement of the Quartet in B-flat, there is a 
memorandum of a Presto in C minor, 3-4 time, and of a 
short movement in A-flat, Andante, which Schindler marked 
as belonging to “the tenth symphony.” There are also some 
much longer sketches for an overture on B-a-c-h, in the 
midst of which Beethoven has written: “This overture 
together with the new symphony and we shall have a new 
concert (Akademie) in the Karnthnerthor.” Schindler 
published the sketches of the symphony in Hirschbach’s 
“Musikalisch-kritisches Repertorium” of January, 1844, and 
started the story of an uncompleted tenth symphony. 
Nottebohm, in his “Zweite Beethoveniana” (), scouts the 
idea that Beethoven occupied himself seriously with the 
composition of such a work. “It is not necessary,” he says, 
“to turn over many leaves of the sketchbooks to prove the 
untenableness of the view that if Beethoven had written a 
Tenth Symphony it would have been on the basis of these 
sketches. We see in them only such momentary conceits as 
came to Beethoven by the thousand and which were as 
much destined to be left undeveloped as the multitude of 
other abandoned sketches in the other books. To be big 


with a symphony argues persevering application to it. Of 
such application there can be no talk in this case. The 
sketches in question were never continued; there is not a 
vestige of them in the books which follow. If Beethoven had 
written as many symphonies as he began we should have at 
least fifty.” Nottebohm’s argument does not dispose of the 
matter, though we shall presently find occasion to think 
well of it. Lenz says that Holz wrote to him that Beethoven 
had played “the whole of the Tenth Symphony” for him on 
the pianoforte, that it was finished in all of its movements 
in the sketches, but that nobody but Beethoven could 
decipher them. Holz, however, made no such broad 
statement to Otto Jahn, a much more conscientious 
reporter than Lenz. To Jahn he said that there was an 
introduction in E-flat major, a soft piece, and then a 
powerful Allegro in C minor, which were complete in 
Beethoven’s head and which he had played to him (Holz) on 
the pianoforte. This is very different from an entire 
symphony. But in the letter to Moscheles which Schindler 
says Beethoven dictated to him on March 18, 1827, bearing 
a message of thanks to the Philharmonic Society of London, 
Beethoven says: “An entire sketched symphony lies in my 
desk, also a new overture and other things”; and a few days 
later Schindler writes to Moscheles: “Three days after 
receiving your letter he was greatly excited and demanded 
the sketches of the Tenth Symphony, concerning the plan of 
which he told me a great deal. He has now definitely 
decided that it shall go to the Philharmonic Society.” The 
reader is familiar with Beethoven’s habit of speaking of 


works as finished though not a note of them had been put 
on paper (as in the case of the additional movements for 
the Mass in D, for instance), and if there were sketches for 
a finished symphony in Beethoven’s desk when he died, it is 
passing strange that Schindler did not produce them when 
he started the world to talking about its loss of a successor 
to the Ninth. What Nottebohm saw in the books deposited 
by Schindler in the Royal Library in Berlin seems to justify 
what he said, at least. Moreover, Schindler says that the 
sketches for the Symphony dated back to 1824, and the 
incorrectness of this statement can be shown beyond all 
peradventure by Nottebohm’s study of the sketchbooks. Of 
the other works which play a part in the story of 1826, 
something will be said hereafter. 

Beethoven’s Favorite Quartet 

Opera, oratorio, the mass for the dead, symphony, 
beckoned to him, but his affections were fixed in the higher 
and purer regions of chamber music, the form which 
represents chaste ideals, lofty imagination, profound 
learning; which exacts a mutual sympathy between 
composer, performer and listener and binds them in 
something like that angelic wedlock which Weber said to 
Planché ought to unite librettist and composer. When the 
year 1826 opened, Beethoven was looking forward with no 
little eagerness to the first performance of the Quartet in B- 
flat — his “Liebquartett” it is once called in the 
Conversation Books. Schuppanzigh and his fellows had 
taken it in hand. They found the concluding fugue 
extremely troublesome, but the Cavatina entranced them at 


once; Schuppanzigh entered a record against any change in 
it. The performance took place on March 21. The second 
and fourth movements had to be repeated, but the fugue 
proved a crux as, no doubt, the players had expected it 
would. Some of Beethoven’s friends argued that it had not 
been understood and that this objection would vanish with 
repeated hearings; others, plainly a majority, asked that a 
new movement be written to take its place. Johann van 
Beethoven told the composer that “the whole city” was 
delighted with the work. Schindler says that the Danza alla 
tedesca, one of the movements which were demanded a 
second time, was originally intended for another quartet, 
presumably that in A minor. Lenz objects to the theory on 
critical grounds, but Nottebohm points out that the first 
sketches appear in A before the sketches for the B-flat 
Quartet and assigns them to the A minor Quartet without 
qualification of any kind. Dr. Deiters suggests that the 
movement was written for the A minor Quartet and put 
aside when the Song of Thanksgiving presented itself to 
Beethoven’s mind. There is another reason for believing 
that Nottebohm is right and Lenz, as he so frequently is, is 
wrong. As has been mentioned, Beethoven recurred to one 
of his old German dances, written for the Ridotto balls, in 
the first movement of the A minor Quartet; what more 
likely than that, thinking over the old German dance, he 
should have conceived the idea of a Danza tedesca? 
Schuppanzigh’s high opinion of the Cavatina was shared by 
many and also by Beethoven himself. Holz said that it cost 
the composer tears in the writing and brought out the 


confession that nothing that he had written had so moved 
him; in fact, that merely to revive it afterwards in his 
thoughts and feelings brought forth renewed tributes of 
tears. 

The doubts about the effectiveness of the fugue felt by 
Beethoven’s friends found an echo in the opinions of the 
critics. Mathias Artaria, the publisher, who seems in this 
year to have entered the circle of the composer’s intimate 
associates, presented the matter to him in a practicable 
light. He had purchased the publishing rights of the 
Quartet and after the performance he went to Beethoven 
with the suggestion that he write a new finale and that the 
fugue be published as an independent piece, for which he 
would remunerate him separately. Beethoven listened to 
the protests unwillingly, but, “vowing he would ne’er 
consent, consented” and requested the pianist Anton Halm, 
who had played in the B-flat Trio at the concert, to make 
the pianoforte arrangements for which there had already 
been inquiries at Artaria’s shop. Halm accepted the 
commission and made the arrangement, with which 
Beethoven was not satisfied; “You have divided the parts 
too much between prim and second,” he remarked to Halm, 
referring to a device which the arranger had adopted to 
avoid crossing of hands — giving passages to the right 
hand which should logically have been given to the left, the 
effect being the same to the ear but not to the eye. 
Nevertheless, Halm presented a claim for 40 florins to 
Artaria for the work, and was paid. Beethoven then made 
an arrangement and sent it to Artaria, also demanding a 


fee. To this Artaria demurred and asked Beethoven for 
Halm’s manuscript. Beethoven sent it by a messenger 
(probably Holz) with instructions to get his arrangement in 
return for it, but at the same time told Artaria, that while 
he did not ask that Artaria publish his work, he was under 
no obligations to give it to him; he might have it for twelve 
ducats. Artaria reconciled himself to the matter and paid 
Beethoven his fee on September 5. Schindler incorrectly 
states that the arrangement which Artaria announced on 
March 10, 1827, as O (the original score being advertised 
at the same time as O), was Halm’s. 

Other performances of the Quartet were planned, but it 
does not appear that any took place. Schuppanzigh was 
indisposed to venture upon a repetition, but Bohm and 
Mayseder were eager to play it. The latter with his 
companions gave quartet parties at the house of 
Dembscher, an agent of the Austrian War Department, and 
wanted to produce the Quartet there. But Dembscher had 
neglected to subscribe for Schuppanzigh’s concert and had 
said that he would have it played at his house, since it was 
easy for him to get manuscripts from Beethoven for that 
purpose. He applied to Beethoven for the Quartet, but the 
latter refused to let him have it, and Holz, as he related to 
Beethoven, told Dembscher in the presence of other 
persons that Beethoven would not let him have any more 
music because he had not attended Schuppanzigh’s 
concert. Dembscher stammered in confusion and begged 
Holz to find some means to restore him to Beethoven’s 
good graces. Holz said that the first step should be to send 


Schuppanzigh 50 florins, the price of the subscription. 
Dembscher laughingly asked, “Must it be?” (Muss es sein?). 
When Holz related the incident to Beethoven he too 
laughed and instantly wrote down a canon on the words: “It 
must be! Yes, yes, yes, it must be. Out with the purse!” 

Origin of “Es muss sein!” 

Out of this joke in the late fall of the year grew the finale 
of the last of the last five quartets, that in F major. O, to 
which Beethoven gave the superscription: “The difficult 
resolution” (Der schwergefasste Entschluss). The story, 
almost universally current and still repeated, that the 
phrases: Muss es sein? Es muss sein, and Der 
schwergefasste Entschluss had their origin in 
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Es muss sein! Es muss sein! ja, ja, ja, Ja 
It must be! It must be! yes, yes, yes, yes 


Es muss sein! ja, ja, ja, ja Es muss sein! ja, ja, ja, ja 
It must be! yes, yes, yes, yes, It must be! yes, yes, yes, yes 


Heraus mit dem Beutel! Heraus! Heraus: Es muss sein! 
Come down with the rhino! Come down! Come down! It 
must be! 


Ja, ja, ja, ja, ja, ja, ja, ja, ja, ja, Es muss sein! 
Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, It must be! 


a scene frequently repeated when Beethoven’s 
housekeeper came to him of a Saturday for the weekly 
house-money, was spread by Schindler, who was familiar in 
a way with the Dembscher incident but assigned it to the 
Quartet in E-flat. Holz was an actor in the scene and is the 
better witness, being confirmed, moreover, by the 
Conversation Book. Schindler probably took his clue from a 
page in the Conversation Book used in December, 1826, in 
which Beethoven writes the phrases “Must it be?” and “It 
must be,” and Schindler, after a conversation in which 
Schuppanzigh takes part, concludes with: “It must be. The 
old woman is again in need of her weekly money.” The joke 
played a part in the conversations with Beethoven for some 
time. 

Holz says that when once he remarked to Beethoven that 
the one in B-flat was the greatest of his Quartets the 
composer replied: “Each in its way. Art demands of us that 
we Shall not stand still. You will find a new manner of voice 
treatment (part writing) and, thank God! there is less lack 
of fancy than ever before.” Afterward he declared the C- 
sharp minor Quartet to be his greatest. The first form of the 
fugue-theme in this work, as has been noted, was written 
down in a Conversation Book in the last days of December, 


1825. The theme of the variations, in a form afterwards 
altered, was also noted amid the records of conversations 
before the end of January, 1826. It is likely that a goodly 
portion of the work was written within a month and ready 
for the copyist, for Schuppanzigh once in January suggests 
that something from the work in hand be tried. Whether or 
not it was ever played in the lifetime of the composer can 
not be said with certainty. Schindler says positively that it 
was not. It was ready for the publisher in July and Schott 
and Sons, who had bought it for 80 ducats payable in two 
installments, sent the drafts early to accommodate 
Beethoven, who spoke of being on the eve of a short 
journey — of which nothing is known save that he did not 
make it. The score was turned over to Schott’s agent in 
Vienna on August 7. On the copy Beethoven had written 
“Put together from pilferings from one thing and another” 
(Zusammengestohlen aus Verschiedenem diesem und 
Jenem). This alarmed the publishers, who wrote to 
Beethoven about it and in reply received a letter stating: 
“You wrote me that the quartet must be an original one. As 
a joke I wrote on the copy ‘Put together, etc....’; but it is 
brand new.” It was published by Schott and Sons very 
shortly after Beethoven’s death in April, 1827, under the 
opus number 129. Beethoven originally intended to 
dedicate it to Wolfmayer but out of gratitude to Baron von 
Stutterheim, Lieutenant Fieldmarshal, who had made a 
place for Nephew Karl in his regiment, placed his name 
upon the title-page. 
Prince Galitzin and His Quartets 


With the Quartet in B-flat, Beethoven had completed the 
three works of its kind which he had been commissioned to 
compose by Prince Nicolas Galitzin. He had taken three 
years to perform the task, but in the end the patience of his 
patron had been nobly rewarded — rewarded, indeed, in a 
manner which insured him as large a share of immortality 
as falls to the lot of a man — and meanwhile he had been 
privileged to shine in the musical circles of St. Petersburg 
as one who stood peculiarly close to the greatest of living 
composers. During the delay Prince Galitzin’s conduct was 
in the highest degree honorable. In his letters he was most 
generous in his offers of assistance, practically giving 
Beethoven carte blanche to draw on his bankers in case of 
need. He organized a performance of the Missa solemnis 
(the first given of the work or any portion of it), and 
presented his copy of the written score to the Philharmonic 
Society of St. Petersburg. He was so proud of his collection 
of Beethoven’s music that he applied to the composer 
himself to help him make it complete. Too eager to wait for 
the publishers, he commissioned Beethoven to have copies 
made of new works, like the Ninth Symphony and the 
overture to “The Consecration of the House,” at his 
expense. He entertained the idea of repeating in St. 
Petersburg the concert which Beethoven had given in 
Vienna, at which the Symphony had received its first 
performance. For a while he contemplated a repetition of 
the Mass. Beethoven had dedicated the overture to him and 
he had written that he would requite the act with a gift of 
25 ducats. All this before he received the Quartets. Then a 


strange and unaccountable change came over his attitude 
towards the composer. Beethoven sent the first Quartet to 
him in January, 1825; the second and third sometime in 
February, 1826. He had followed up his commission in 1823 
with an order to his bankers, Henikstein and Co. in Vienna, 
to pay Beethoven 50 ducats, the fee agreed upon, for each 
Quartet. The money was paid over in October, 1823, but 
with his express consent, at Beethoven’s request, was 
applied to the payment of his subscription for the Mass. If 
there could be any doubt on this point it would be 
dissipated by the letter in which Henikstein and Co., 
forwarded Beethoven’s receipt. This letter was written on 
October 15, 1823, and stated that the sum had been paid 
comme honoraire de la messe que nous expediée par 
l’entremise de la haute chancellerie de l’Etat. On December 
5, 1824, let us say six weeks or two months before he 
received the first Quartet, he sent another 50 ducats, which 
it is fair to assume was the fee for that work and took the 
place of the sum diverted to the payment for the Mass. 
These facts must be carefully noted and borne in mind, for 
the question of Galitzin’s indebtedness to Beethoven 
became the subject of a scandalous controversy a long time 
after the composer’s death; it endured down to 1838 and 
might be opened again were there a disposition in any 
quarter to do so. For the present the story of the Quartets 
during Beethoven’s lifetime may be pursued as it is 
disclosed by records in the Conversation Books and so 
much of the correspondence as has been preserved. 


In February, 1826, one of the Quartets, perhaps both of 
them, had been sent to St. Petersburg by special courier. 
(“Everything written by Beethoven ought to be sent to its 
destination by special courier,” is one of Schuppanzigh’s 
magnificent remarks when the question of sending the 
Quartet to the Prince is under discussion.) The money did 
not come and Beethoven grew impatient and anxious. Karl 
tried to reassure him. The Prince had written Je vais, he 
remarks in the Conversation Book, plainly referring to a 
letter dated January 14, 1826, in which Prince Galitzin had 
said: “Je vais faire remettre a M. Stieglitz (his banker) la 
valeur de 75 ducats pour vous étre remis par M. Fries; 50 
pour le quatuor et 25 pour l’ouverture qui est magnifique et 
que je vous remercie beaucoup de m’avoir dédiée.” Still the 
money did not come. In the middle of May Holz reports to 
Beethoven that a letter had been received from the courier, 
whose name was Lipscher. He had called on Prince 
Galitzin, who had begged to be excused; “he had not time 
— call another day.” He had repeated the visit five or six 
times, but each time was denied an audience on one 
pretext or another. Finally, he had bribed a domestic with 
five florins and found his way to the Prince, who seemed 
greatly embarrassed, fumbled amongst his scores for a 
time and then asked him to come again before his 
departure and he would give him the money. The courier 
had added that he considered it a “Russian trick” but that 
he was not to be disposed of so easily. Lipscher would be 
back in Vienna in four or five days, Holz added, and advised 
Beethoven to await his coming before writing to him. 


Schindler, a short time after, gives his views in a style 
characteristic of his attitude toward Beethoven during the 
period of Holz’s factotumship: “The matter of the Prince 
Galitzin is getting critical and I wish you a happy outcome. 
If you had obeyed me he would have had only one quartet 
and with that basta. You never permitted yourself to be 
deceived by flattery as you have by this princely braggart.” 
Again: “Voila, the letter to Count Lebzeltern (Russian 
Ambassador) and the banker Stieglitz. They can go to-day 
as it is great postday. What more is there to be considered? 
Wait, and wait — and no results. Breuning is agreed. If 
Prince Galitzin could act in such contradiction to his letters 
nothing good is to be expected of him.” At a later date 
there came another letter from the courier. He had tried 
seven times to see the Prince, but all in vain. Later (it was 
now July) he had gone again; the Prince had been polite, 
but denied him admittance. Still later in the same month 
Karl tells his uncle that he wants to write to Stieglitz, the 
Prince’s banker, upon whom Beethoven had been told to 
draw in case he needed money. Karl does not use general 
terms as to the sum involved, but specifically says “the 125 
ducats.” On August 2 Beethoven wrote to Stieglitz and Co., 
from whom he received a letter dated August 13 saying 
that the Prince was absent, but his attention should be 
directed to the matter. Evidently the bankers kept their 
word, for on November 10-22, Prince Galitzin wrote to 
Beethoven saying that he had received the two Quartets 
but had been the victim of great losses and other 
misfortunes; he was now obliged to go to the wars in 


Persia, but before going would pay the “125 ducats” which 
he owed, thus admitting the debt in specific terms. On 
January 10, 1827, Beethoven, already on his deathbed, 
dictated a letter of inquiry to Stieglitz and Co., and the 
bankers again answered promptly: they were still waiting 
for an answer from the Prince. Five days before his death 
Beethoven made his last appeal to Stieglitz and Co., 
reviewing the recent correspondence and Galitzin’s 
promise and asking the bankers, if the money had been 
received, to forward it to Arnstein and Eskeles, as he was 
greatly in need of it because of his protracted sickness. 
Beethoven dictated the letter, but signed it himself and 
endorsed the draft: “To Prince Galitzin, concerning 125 
ducats, March 21, 1827.” He died on March 26. 

Did Galitzin Pay for the Quartets? 

Thus stands the record at the time of Beethoven’s death. 
Prince Galitzin was back from the wars, but sent no money. 
On March 20, 1829, Hotschevar as guardian of Karl van 
Beethoven appealed to the Imperial Chancellary to ask the 
Embassy at St. Petersburg to collect the debt of 125 ducats 
from the Prince. Galitzin demanded an explanation, but 
after repeated requests from Karl agreed to pay 50 ducats 
in two installments of 20 and 30 ducats each. The sums 
were paid, the latter, as Karl’s receipt shows, on November 
9, 1832. Karl continued to make representations to the 
Prince touching a balance of 75 ducats still due and on June 
2-14, 1835, Galitzin promised to pay the sum, not as a 
balance due on his business transactions with Beethoven, 
but as a memorial pour honorer sa mémoire, que m’est 


chere. Even now the money was not paid, but after a 
controversy had broken out between Schindler and the 
Prince over the former’s charge that Beethoven had never 
been paid for the Quartets, Galitzin sent the 75 ducats, and 
Karl complaisantly acquiesced in the Prince’s request and 
signed a receipt for the money, not as in payment of the 
debt, but as a voluntary tribute to the dead composer. 


Dedication of the Ninth Symphony 


Schott was ready with the Ninth Symphony in July, 1826, 
but Beethoven asked him to delay the despatch of the 
printed score to the King of Prussia, to whom it was 
dedicated, until he had had an opportunity to send the 
monarch a manuscript copy, which, he said, would have no 
value after the publication. The reward which he was 
looking forward to in return was a decoration. The 
Conversation Books have considerable to say about the 
dedication, but if the London Philharmonic Society ever 
entered Beethoven’s mind in connection with it, the record 
has been lost. He wanted an Order, and had he received 
one in time for the concert, its insignia would, in great 
likelihood, have graced his breast on that occasion. He had 
repeatedly expressed contempt for the outward signs of 
royal condescension, but the medal sent by the King of 
France had evidently caused a change of heart in this 
regard. He was eager to see a description and illustration 
of the medallion in the newspapers; and that he thought of 
hanging it about his neck, appears from a remark to him 


made by Karl before the concert, telling him that it was too 
heavy to wear and would pull down his collar. Visitors 
called to see it and he permitted his intimate friends to 
show it about, until Holz cautioned him to do so no more, 
as it was showing marks of damage from a fall. In one 
conversation, Johann suggests that the Symphony be 
dedicated to the Czar of Russia and from a remark in one of 
Prince Galitzin’s letters telling him that, by a recent decree, 
all foreigners who wished to dedicate works of art to the 
Czar would have to obtain permission to do so from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, it would appear that Johann’s 
suggestion, or approval, had also received his sanction. 
Ferdinand Ries was also a candidate for the distinction 
(Beethoven had promised him the dedication in a letter), 
his claim being put forward, without particular urgency, by 
Franz Christian Kirchhoffer, a bookkeeper with whom 
Beethoven was acquainted and through whom Ries carried 
on his correspondence with the composer. On April 8, 1824, 
Karl wrote in a Conversation Book: “As soon as the 
Symphony has been sent to England it must be copied 
again handsomely on vellum paper and sent with an 
inscription to the King of France.” On the same day, 
apparently, Schindler asks: “Who has the preference in the 
matter of the dedication of the Symphony — Ries or the 
King of Prussia? — It ought to be offered as a proof of your 
gratitude, in these words. — There could be no better 
opportunity than just now for this purpose.” It is obvious 
that Schindler favors the King of France, for a day or two 
later he writes: “Schwaebl sends his compliments and is 


highly delighted that you are pleased with the gift. As 
regards the you-know-what he wants you to write to the 
Duke de la Chartre [d’Achats] yourself, but for the present 
nothing about the dedication — leave the reference till 
later.” The advice is repeated and the subject concluded 
with: “Good, then you will stick to France.” 

These facts belong chronologically to the history of 1824, 
but they have been made pertinent by the discussion of the 
dedication and presentation of the Ninth Symphony to the 
King of Prussia, which took place in 1826. They are also 
valuable to correct a misapprehension which has prevailed 
ever since the publication of Hogarth’s history of the 
London Philharmonic Society and was no doubt current 
before then. Hogarth says that the directors of the society 
resolved to offer Beethoven £50 for a manuscript symphony 
on November 10, 1822, and adds, “the money was 
immediately advanced.” In a note to his translation of one 
of Beethoven’s letters (Kalischer-Shedlock, Vol. II, ) Mr. 
Shedlock calls attention to the fact that there is a document 
in the British Museum, acknowledging receipt of £50 for a 
symphony composed for the society, dated April 27, 1824. 
This document proves the date on which Beethoven 
received the remuneration for the Symphony to have been 
that indicated in the receipt beyond peradventure. On April 
26 or 27 Karl writes, in the Conversation Book from which 
we have been quoting: 

He [presumably Johann van Beethoven] is not at home at 
noon. He will himself come soon after 7. He says you owe 
him 500 florins which is squared by the payment for the 


Symphony. Moreover Ries begs you to dedicate the 
Symphony to him. — Shares — You must not refuse bluntly, 
but give him an evasive answer, until you have the shares. 
Is the Symphony ready to be taken away? — Then you can 
go out and the brother will come here. The Symphony must 
not be published for a year. Did you dedicate the overture 
to him? You might dedicate it to him. 

Johann (a short time afterward). — Kirchhoffer was here 
and said that ducats have depreciated in value and we 
ought to inform ourselves at once. He wants me to bring 
him the two documents and the Symphony, when he will at 
once hand over the two shares. I beg you therefore to sign 
this now so that I can be with him at 10 o’clock. I will bring 
the two shares at once. — The girl can carry the Symphony 
with me now. — As regards the dedication of the Symphony 
it was only a question put for Ries by Kirchhoffer and must 
in no case be. He would have liked to see Ries [get it?] 
because he is going to leave London soon. — I told him it 
could not well be in the case of this work, whereupon he 
said no more. In no event does he count on it longer. 

When finally, in 1826, Beethoven decided that the 
Symphony should be dedicated to the King of Prussia, he 
obtained permission of Prince Hatzfeld, the Prussian 
Ambassador, to do so. Dr. Spicker, the King’s librarian, was 
in Vienna at the time and arrangements were made to 
transmit a copy of the score to Berlin through him. Holz 
had a talk with him and he advised him concerning the 
preparation of the presentation copy and also discussed the 
possibility of a decoration. Spicker told Holz to have 


Beethoven copy the title of the printed work on the title- 
page in his natural and habitual handwriting without any 
attempt at beautification. This would enhance the value of 
the score in the eyes of the King and he would put it in his 
private library. To get the order would be an easy matter, 
for the King was predisposed in Beethoven’s favor. Spicker 
also visited Beethoven, being presented by Haslinger, but, 
unfortunately, the pages of the book which must have 
recorded the conversation have not been preserved; or, if 
preserved, not been made known. Beethoven wrote the 
title-page, the score was handsomely bound by Steiner and 
Co. and placed in the hands of Dr. Spicker with the 
following letter: 

Your Majesty: 

It is a piece of great good fortune in my life that Your 
Majesty has graciously allowed me to dedicate the present 
work to you. 

Your Majesty is not only the father of your subjects but 
also protector of the arts and sciences; how much more, 
therefore, must I rejoice in your gracious permission since I 
am also so fortunate as to count myself a citizen of Bonn 
and therefore one of your subjects. 

I beg of Your Majesty graciously to accept this work as a 
slight token of the high reverence which I give to all your 
virtues. 


Your Majesty’s 
Most obedient servant 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


A Royal Gift of Small Value 

The King’s acknowledgment was as follows: 

In view of the recognized worth of your compositions it 
was very agreeable for me to receive the new work which 
you have sent me. I thank you for sending it and hand you 
the accompanying diamond ring as a token of my sincere 
appreciation. 

Friedrich Wilhelm. 

Berlin, November 25, 1826 

To the composer Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Schindler says that when the case containing the King’s 
gift was opened it was found to contain, not a diamond ring 
as the letter had described it, but one set with a stone of a 
“reddish” hue which the court jeweller to whom it was 
shown appraised at 300 florins, paper money. Beethoven 
was very indignant and was with difficulty dissuaded from 
sending it back to the Prussian Ambassador; eventually he 
sold it to the jeweler at the value which he had set upon it. 
Whether or not the ring was the one really sent from Berlin 
or one which had been substituted for it (as was suspected 
in some quarters), has never been determined. 

Despite the cordial relations between Beethoven and 
Haslinger, which endured to the end of the composer’s life, 
there was continual friction between him and the Steiner 
firm, for which it would seem that Holz was at this time 
responsible in a considerable degree; and it may have been 
he who put the notion into Beethoven’s head that it would 
be a stroke of business to buy back all of his manuscripts 
which Steiner had acquired but had not yet published. 


Dissatisfaction with the policy of publishers, however, was 
in Beethoven a confirmed mood; we have heard him rail 
against the men who wanted to withhold his works till he 
was dead, so as to profit from the public curiosity which 
would follow. Beethoven made the proposition in a jocular 
letter to Haslinger offering to pay the same “shameful” 
price for all his unpublished manuscripts which the firm 
had paid him. The transaction was not consummated; if it 
had been there can be no doubt but that it would have been 
highly advantageous to him, since both Schott and Artaria 
were now eager to have his works. 

A Defense of Mozart’s “Requiem” 

Among Beethoven’s intimate friends was Abbé Stadler, 
an old man and an old-fashioned musician, the horizon of 
whose eesthetic appreciation was marked by the death-date 
of his friend Mozart. Castelli says that he used to call 
Beethoven’s music “pure nonsense”; certain it is that he 
used to leave the concert-room whenever a composition by 
Beethoven was to be played. Schuppanzigh offered as an 
excuse for him that he had a long way home, and it does 
not appear that Beethoven ever took umbrage at his 
conduct. Holz, telling Beethoven in February, 1825, that as 
usual he had left the room when an overture by Beethoven 
was about to be played, added: “He is too old. He always 
says when Mozart is reached, ‘More I cannot understand.’” 
But once he staid and not only listened to a Beethoven 
piece but praised it. It was the Trio for Strings, O, which 
had been composed nearly a generation before! Holz 
becomes sarcastic: “One might say A. B. C. D. (Abbé 


cédait).” Stadler now had occasion to court Beethoven’s 
favor, or at least to betray the fact that even if he could not 
appreciate his music he yet had had a vast respect for his 
genius and reputation. In 1825, Gottfried Weber had 
written an essay, which was published in the “Cacilia” 
journal, attacking the authenticity of Mozart’s “Requiem.” 
The article angered Beethoven, as is evidenced by his 
marginal glosses on the copy of the journal which he read, 
now in the possession of Dr. Prieger in Bonn. The glosses 
are two in number: “Oh, you arch ass!” and “Double ass!” 
Such a disposition of an attack on the artistic honor of his 
friend did not suffice Stadler. He published a defence of 
Mozart (“Vertheidigung der Echtheit des Mozartschen 
Requiems”) and sent a copy to Beethoven, who 
acknowledged it thus: 

On the 6th of Feby., 1826. 

Respected and venerable Sir: 

You have done a really good deed in securing justice for 
the manes of Mozart by your truly exemplary and 
exhaustive essay, and lay and profane, all who are musical 
or can in anywise be accounted so must give you thanks. 

It requires either nothing or much for one like Herr W. to 
bring such a subject on the carpet. 

When it is also considered that to the best of my 
knowledge such an one has written a treatise on 


composition and yet tries to attribute such passages as 
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to Mozart, and adds to it such passages as 








A nus De - i 
pec - ca-ta mun-di 


Agnus Dei 
peccata mundi 


and 





quj tol-lis pec-ca-ta qui tol- lis pec- ca - ta 

qui tollis peccata qui tollis peccata 
we are reminded by Herr W’s amazing knowledge of 
harmony and melody of the old and dead Imperial 


Composers Sterkel, ...... (illegible), Kalkbrenner (the 
father), Andre (nicht der gar Andere) etc. 
Requiescat in pace. — I thank you in especial, my 


honored friend, for the happiness which you have given me 
in sending me your essay. I have always counted myself 
among the greatest admirers of Mozart and will remain 
such till my last breath. 

Reverend Sir, your blessing soon. 

The concluding supplication recalls an anecdote related 
by Castelli in his memoirs: Beethoven and Abbé Stadler 
once met at Steiner’s. About to depart, Beethoven kneeled 
before the Abbé and said: “Reverend Sir, give me your 
blessing.” Stadler, not at all embarrassed, made the sign of 
the cross over the kneeling man and, as if mumbling a 
prayer, said: “Hilft’s nix, schadt’s nix” (“If it does no good, 
‘twill do no harm”). Beethoven thereupon kissed his hand 


amid the laughter of the bystanders. Jahn heard the same 
story from Fischoff. 

A remark in a Conversation Book of 1826 indicates that 
Stadler had urged Beethoven to write a mass. Holz says: “If 
Stadler tells you to write a mass it is certain that something 
will be done for it. He knows best of anybody which way 
the wind blows. — He has Dietrichstein and Eybler in his 
pocket. — You are well cared for if Stadler favors it.” The 
conversations of Holz also provide a fleeting glimpse of 
Schubert in this year. Holz tells Beethoven that he had seen 
the young composer with either Artaria or Mosel (the 
allusion is vague) and that the two were reading a Handel 
score together. “He (Schubert) was very amiable and 
thanked me for the pleasure which Mylord’s 
[Schuppanzigh’s] Quartets gave him; he was always 
present. — He has a great gift for songs. — Do you know 
the ‘Erlking’? He spoke very mystically, always.” 

Beethoven and Friedrich Wieck 

Friedrich Wieck, father of Clara Schumann, spent three 
hours with Beethoven in May, having been presented by 
Andreas Stein, the pianoforte maker. He told about the visit 
long afterward in a letter to his second wife which was 
reprinted in the “Signale” No. 57, in December, 1873, from 
the “Dresdener Nachrichten.” Beethoven gave his guest 
wine (to which Wieck was not accustomed), improvised for 
him over an hour and talked voluminously about 

musical conditions in Leipsic — Rochlitz — Schicht — 
Gewandhaus — his housekeeper — his many lodgings, none 
of which suited him — his promenades — Hietzing — 


Schonbrunn — his brother — various stupid people in 
Vienna — aristocracy — democracy — revolution — 
Napoleon — Mara — Catalani — Malibran — Fodor — the 
excellent Italian singers Lablache, Donzelli, Rubini and 
others, the perfection of Italian opera (German opera could 
never be so perfect because of the language and because 
the Germans did not learn to sing as beautifully as the 
Italians) — my views on pianoforte playing — Archduke 
Rudolph — Fuchs in Vienna, at the time a famous musical 
personality — my improved method of pianoforte teaching, 
etc. 

Wieck says the meeting was in Hietzing, and that 
Beethoven played upon the pianoforte “presented to him by 
the city of London” — three obvious mistakes, since 
Beethoven was not in Hietzing in May, but in Vienna, and 
the Broadwood pianoforte, which was not presented to him 
by the city of London but by Thomas Broadwood, was in the 
hands of Graf for repairs in May. 

After Karl’s attempt to end his ill-spent life, with its 
crushing effect upon the composer, the friends, Holz in 
particular, made many efforts to divert Beethoven’s mind 
from his disappointment and grief. They accompanied him 
on brief excursions into the country which he loved so 
passionately and which had been closed to him, for the 
customary happy season, by his nephew’s act. Again did his 
brother offer him a haven at Gneixendorf in August, only to 
receive the curt answer: “I will not come. Your 
brother??????!!!! Ludwig.” His nephew was lying in the 
hospital. He could not leave him then nor did he go until it 


had become necessary to find an asylum for Karl as well as 
a resting-place for himself. His brother came to the city late 
in September; it was necessary that Karl should remain out 
of Vienna until he could join a regiment of soldiery, and so 
Beethoven accepted Johann’s renewed invitation to make a 
sojourn at Gneixendorf. Meanwhile he was far from idle. He 
had begun a new quartet, in F major, and Schlesinger, pére, 
who had come from Berlin, negotiated with him for its 
publication. He had the new finale for the B-flat Quartet on 
his mind and, as will appear later, several other works 
occupied him. With Schlesinger he talked about the 
Complete Edition and some military marches which the 
King of Prussia was to pay for, as they were to be written 
for the Royal Band. The chief obstacle to Beethoven’s 
acceptance of his brother’s repeated invitations to visit him 
at Gneixendorf came from the presence there of the 
brother’s wife. Her scandalous conduct had begotten an 
intense hatred in Beethoven’s mind. Urged on by his 
brother, Johann had once planned to put her away, but 
there was an obstacle in the shape of a marriage contract, 
which gave her half of his property, and though she was 
willing to surrender the contract at one time, she was not 
content to be turned out upon the world with neither 
character nor means of subsistence. Besides, Johann was 
loath to take the drastic methods which alone were open to 
him. He was inclined, much to the indignation of his 
brother, to be complaisant; he needed a housekeeper and 
for that she would serve. “I go my way and let her go hers,” 
he said, and he told his brother when trying to persuade 


him to spend his summers, perhaps eventually all his time, 
at Gneixendorf, that he need pay no heed whatever to his 
sister-in-law. Much of the ill-feeling was due to the fact that 
Beethoven wanted to insure his brother’s fortune for Karl. 
The nephew did eventually become his sole heir and 
inherited 42,000 florins from him. 

Beethoven at Gneixendorf 

On September 28, Beethoven and his nephew left Vienna 
for Gneixendorf, intending to stay a week. A night was 
passed at a village en route, and Johann’s estate was 
reached in the afternoon of the next day — the 29th — but 
not too late for the composer to walk through the fields 
with his brother to take a look at the property. The next day 
the walk was extended to the vineyards on the hill in the 
forenoon and to Imbach in the afternoon. There Karl 
pointed out to his uncle some historical monuments: “This 
is the cloister where Margarethe, Ottocar’s wife, died; the 
scene occurs in Grillparzer’s piece.” Thus, with other 
excursions the next day, life at Gneixendorf began. 
Gneixendorf is a little village on a high plateau of the 
Danube Valley about an hour’s walk from Krems. It is a 
mean hamlet, with only one street and that narrow, rough 
and dirty. The houses are low huts. Wasserhof, as the place 
is now called, the Beethoven estate, lies opposite the 
village and is reached by a wagon road which runs a large 
part of the way along the edge of a ravine, which torrents 
have cut out of the clayey soil. The plateau is almost 
treeless but covered with fields and vines. In Beethoven’s 
time there were two houses on the estate, both large and 


handsome, each with its garden and surrounding wall. The 
houses were separated from each other by a road. A 
generation after Beethoven had been a visitor there the 
gardens were found neglected and the trees which 
surrounded the house, a two-storey structure strongly built 
of stone with a covering of mortar, shut out a view of the 
surrounding country. Beethoven’s rooms were on the east 
side, and unless the trees interfered the composer had a 
magnificent view of the Danubian valley stretching to the 
distant Styrian mountains. Johann van Beethoven’s 
possessions compassed nearly 400 acres, most of which he 
leased to tenants. A lover of hills and forests like Beethoven 
must have found Wasserhof dreary and monotonous in the 
extreme, yet the distant view of the Danube seems to have 
compensated him in a measure, for it reminded him of the 
Rhine. 

Gerhard von Breuning gives a distressful account of 
Beethoven’s reception and treatment at Gneixendorf. It is, 
indeed, too distressful to be implicitly accepted as true, nor 
are all his accusations against Johann borne out by the 
evidence of the Conversation Books and other indubitable 
facts. If the account in Breuning’s book “Aus dem 
Schwarzspanierhause” were literally true, we should have 
to picture to ourselves Beethoven, arrived at his brother’s 
place, being assigned rooms which were unfit for 
occupation in the cold, wet November weather which 
ensued, denied facilities for proper heating, having fire- 
wood stingily doled out to him, compelled to eat miserable 
food and forced to be content with too little even of that, 


and three days after his arrival informed that he would be 
expected to pay for his board and lodging. One would think 
while reading the account that Johann van Beethoven, who 
had been offering hospitalities to his brother for years, had 
done so only to make money out of him and had at last 
succeeded in his design by taking advantage of the 
overwhelming sorrow which had come upon him. 
Beethoven is said to have made complaints in the nature of 
von Breuning’s accusations in a letter written from 
Gneixendorf to Stephan von Breuning, and also to have 
given expression to his feelings at being obliged to submit 
to the repulsive companionship of his brother’s wife and 
step-daughter. The letter is lost and was not printed by 
Breuning’s son in proof of the charges; but if it had been it 
would not be conclusive in the minds of dispassionate 
judges. Against it there would lie the evidences of the 
brother’s numerous acts of helpfulness, the many instances 
of Beethoven’s unreasonable suspicion and unjust judgment 
and, above all, the testimony of the Conversation Books. As 
to the matter of an insufficient supply of fire-wood, there is 
a remark of Karl’s, made after a return to Vienna is already 
in contemplation: “As regards expenses, wood is so cheap 
that it is inconceivable that your brother should be at any 
considerable cost, for you can heat a long time with a cord 
and he is already overpaid.” Long before when Johann had 
been trying in vain to induce him to come to Gneixendorf 
for the summer he rebukes him for his unwillingness to 
accept his hospitality gratis. Once during the sojourn he 
says explicitly: “You do not need money here”; and at 


another time: “If you want to live with us you can have 
everything for 40 florins Convention money a month, which 
makes only 500 florins for a whole year,” and again: “You 
will need only half of your pension” and “I will charge 
nothing for the first fortnight; I would do more if I were not 
so hard-pressed with taxes.” Beethoven had planned at the 
outset to stay only a week, just long enough for the scar on 
Karl’s head to disappear sufficiently to make him 
presentable to his commanding officer. Instead, the visit 
lasted two months and Johann was short of money. He had 
still two payments to make on the purchase-money for the 
estate, and collections were not good. 

Beethoven was sick when he went to Gneixendorf. He 
had not recovered from his illness of the early months of 
the year when Karl attempted to kill himself, and this was 
not calculated to improve the physical or mental condition 
of so nervous and irritable a being as he. On October 7, 
eight days after his arrival in Gneixendorf, he wrote a letter 
from a sickbed and Breuning, to whom it was sent, who 
knew his physical condition well, remarked that he was in 
danger of becoming seriously ill, possibly dropsical. 
Nothing was more natural than that his letters should be 
full of complaints, some of which might well be measurably 
founded on fact without convicting his brother of 
inhumanity. He had never been a comfortable or 
considerate guest or tenant at the best, and his adaptability 
to circumstances was certainly not promoted by the 
repugnance which he felt towards his sister-in-law and his 
want of honest affection for his brother. 


Anecdotes of a Rural Sojourn 

Concerning his life in Gneixendorf, a number of 
interesting details were told in an article entitled 
“Beethoven in Gneixendorf,” published in the “Deutsche 
Musikzeitung” in 1862, some of which are worth reciting 
again. One day Johann went to Langenfeld and Beethoven 
and other people from Gneixendorf went with him. The 
purpose was to visit a surgeon named Karrer, a friend of 
the brother. The surgeon was absent on a sick-call, but his 
wife, flattered by a visit from the landowner, entertained 
him lavishly. Noticing a man who held himself aloof from 
the company, sitting silently on the bench behind the stove, 
and taking him for one of her guest’s servants, she filled a 
little jug with native wine and handed it to him with the 
remark: “He shall also have a drink.” When the surgeon 
returned home late at night and heard an account of the 
incident he exclaimed: “My dear wife, what have you done? 
The greatest composer of the century was in our house to- 
day and you treated him with such disrespect!” 

Johann had occasion to visit the syndic Sterz in 
Langenlois on a matter of business. Beethoven 
accompanied him. The conference lasted a considerable 
time, during all of which Beethoven stood motionless at the 
door of the official’s office. At the leavetaking Sterz bowed 
often and low to the stranger, and after he was gone asked 
his clerk, named Fux, an enthusiastic lover of music, 
especially of Beethoven’s; “Who do you think the man was 
who stood by the door?” Fux replied: “Considering that 
you, Mr. Syndic, treated him with such politeness, his may 


be an exceptional case; otherwise I should take him for an 
imbecile (Trottel).” The consternation of the clerk may be 
imagined when told the name of the man whom he had 
taken for an idiot. 

Johann’s wife had assigned Michael Krenn, son of one of 
her husband’s vinedressers, to look after Beethoven’s 
wants. At first the cook had to make up Beethoven’s bed. 
One day, while the woman was thus occupied, Beethoven 
sat at a table gesticulating with his hands, beating time 
with his feet, muttering and singing. The woman burst into 
a laugh, which Beethoven observed. He drove her out of 
the room instanter. Krenn tried to follow her, but Beethoven 
drew him back, gave him three 20-kreutzer pieces, told him 
not to be afraid, and said that hereafter he should make the 
bed and clean the floor every day. Krenn said that he was 
told to come to the room early, but generally had to knock a 
long time before Beethoven opened the door. It was 
Beethoven’s custom to get up at half-past 5 o’clock, seat 
himself at a table and write while he beat time with hands 
and feet and sang. This frequently stirred Krenn’s risibles, 
and when he could no longer restrain his laughter he used 
to leave the room. Gradually he grew accustomed to it. The 
family breakfast was eaten at half-past 7 o’clock, after 
which Beethoven hurried out into the open air, rambled 
across the fields shouting and waving his arms, sometimes 
walking very rapidly, sometimes very slowly and stopping at 
times to write in a sort of pocketbook. This book he once 
lost and said: “Michael, run about and hunt my writings; I 
must have them again at any cost.” Michael luckily found 


them. At half-past 12 Beethoven would come home for 
dinner, after which he went to his room until about 3 
o’clock; then he roamed over the fields until shortly before 
sunset, after which he never went out of doors. Supper was 
at half-past 7, and after eating he went to his room, wrote 
till 10 o’clock and then went to bed. Occasionally 
Beethoven played the pianoforte, which did not stand in his 
room but in the salon. Nobody was permitted to enter his 
rooms except Michael, who had to put them in order while 
Beethoven was out walking. In doing so he several times 
found money on the floor, and when he carried it to its 
owner, Beethoven made him show him where he had picked 
it up and then gave it to him. This happened three or four 
times, after which no more money was found. In the 
evening Michael had to sit with Beethoven and write down 
answers to questions which he asked. Generally Beethoven 
wanted to know what had been said about him at dinner 
and supper. 

One day the wife of the landowner sent Michael to Stein 
with 5 florins to buy wine and a fish; but Michael was 
careless and lost the money. He came back to Gneixendorf 
in consternation. As soon as Madame van Beethoven saw 
him she asked for the fish, and when he told her of the loss 
she discharged him from her service. When Beethoven 
came into dinner he asked at once for his servant and the 
lady told him what had happened. Beethoven grew fearfully 
excited, gave her 5 florins, and angrily demanded that 
Michael be called back at once. After that he never went to 
table any more but had his dinner and supper brought to 


his rooms, where Michael had to prepare breakfast for him. 
Even before this occurrence Beethoven scarcely ever spoke 
to his sister-in-law and seldom to his brother. Beethoven 
wanted to take Michael with him to Vienna, but when a 
cook came to call for the composer the plan was 
abandoned. 

Beethoven Scares a Yoke of Oxen 

Two old peasants told the owner of Wasserhof in 1862 
stories which confirm Krenn’s account of Beethoven’s 
unusual behavior in the fields. Because of his 
unaccountable actions they at first took him for a madman 
and kept out of his way. When they had become 
accustomed to his singularities and learned that he was a 
brother of the landlord they used to greet him politely; but 
he, always lost in thought, seldom if ever returned their 
greetings. One of these peasants, a young man at the time, 
had an adventure with Beethoven of a most comical nature. 
He was driving a pair of young oxen, scarcely broken to the 
yoke, from the tile-kiln toward the manor-house when he 
met Beethoven shouting and waving his arms about in wild 
gesticulations. The peasant called to him: A bissel stada! 
(“A little quieter”) but he paid no attention to the request. 
The oxen took fright, ran down a steep hill and the peasant 
had great difficulty in bringing them to a stand, turning 
them and getting them back on the road. Again Beethoven 
came towards them, still shouting and gesticulating. The 
yokel called to him a second time, but in vain; and now the 
oxen rushed towards the house, where they were stopped 
by one of the men employed there. When the driver came 


up and asked who the fool was who had scared his oxen the 
man told him it was the proprietor’s brother. “A pretty 
brother, that he is!” was the answering comment. 

On October 7 Beethoven answered the letter which he 
had received many months before from Wegeler. He wrote 
a long letter in the cordial and intimate tone which is to be 
found only in the correspondence with persons to whom he 
was bound by ties of affectionate friendship, but made no 
reference to Karl. On the subject of his paternity he wrote: 

You write that Iam written down somewhere as a natural 
son of the deceased king of Prussia; this was mentioned to 
me long ago. I have made it a principle never to write 
anything about myself nor to reply to anything written 
about me. For this reason I gladly leave it to you to make 
known to the world the honesty of my parents, and my 
mother in particular. 


He tells with pride of the gift from the King of France, of 
other distinctions which he had received, and of King 
Frederick William’s desire to have the autograph of his new 
Symphony for the Royal Library, and adds: “Something has 
been said to me in this connection about the order of the 
Red Eagle, second class. What the outcome will be I do not 
know; I have never sought for such marks of honor, but at 
my present age they would not be unwelcome, for several 
reasons.” 

On October 13 he wrote a merry letter to Haslinger, 
whom he addresses in music as “First of all Tobiasses,” 
asking him to deliver a quartet (the one in F major 


published as O) to Schlesinger’s agent and collect and 
forward the money, of which he stands in need. On the 
same day he wrote to Schott and Sons enclosing the 
metronome marks for the Ninth Symphony which the 
Conversation Book shows had been dictated to Karl before 
the departure from Vienna. That he was not as grievously 
disappointed by his surroundings at Gneixendorf as might 
have been expected is evidenced by the remark: “The 
scenes among which I am sojourning remind me somewhat 
of the Rhine country which I so greatly long to see again, 
having left them in my youth.” 

Works Written at Gneixendorf 

The Quartet in F was completed at Gneixendorf. 
Beethoven sent it to Schlesinger’s agent on October 30, 
and had probably put the finishing touches on it about the 
time when he wrote to Haslinger about its delivery a 
fortnight before. Schlesinger had agreed to pay 80 ducats 
for it. It had been in hand four months at least, for in July 
he told Holz that he intended to write another quartet and 
when Holz asked, “In what key?” and was told, he 
remarked, “But that will be the third in F. There is none in 
D minor. It is singular that there is none among Haydn’s in 
A minor.” If there were positive evidence in the “Muss es 
sein?” incident, a still earlier date would have to be set for 
its origin, but here we are left to conjecture. There was 
considerable merry-making over the Dembscher joke, and it 
is at least probable that the first sketches for the Quartet 
and the Canon were written about the same time. The point 
which cannot be definitely determined is whether or not 


the motif of the Canon was destined from the first for the 
finale of the Quartet. It may have been in Beethoven’s mind 
for that purpose and the sudden inspiration on hearing the 
story of Dembscher’s query “Muss es sein?” may have gone 
only to the words and the use of them with the music for 
the Canon. That the Quartet was to be shorter than the 
others was known before Beethoven left Vienna. Holz once 
says to Beethoven before the departure that Schlesinger 
had asked about it and that he had replied that Beethoven 
was at work upon it, and added: “You will not publish it if it 
is short. Even if it should have only three movements it 
would still be a quartet by Beethoven, and it would not cost 
so much to print it.” 

The new finale for the Quartet in B-flat was also 
completed in Gneixendorf, though it, too, had been worked 
out almost to a conclusion in Vienna. It was delivered on 
November 25 to Artaria, who gave him 15 ducats for it. 
Schuppanzigh gave it a private performance in December 
and told Beethoven that the company thought it kostlich 
and that Artaria was overjoyed when he heard it. There 
were other compositions on which Beethoven worked in 
Gneixendorf when he compelled laughter from the cook 
and frightened the peasant’s oxen. At Diabelli’s request he 
had said that he would write a quintet with flute. Sketches 
for a quintet have been found, showing that the work was 
in a considerable state of forwardness, but in them there 
are no signs of a flute. Holz told Jahn that the first 
movement of a quintet in C for strings which Diabelli had 
bought for 100 ducats was finished in the composer’s head 


and the first page written out. In the catalogue of 
Beethoven’s posthumous effects No. 173 was “Fragment of 
a new Violin Quintet, of November, 1826, last work of the 
composer,” which was officially valued at 10 florins. It was 
bought by Diabelli at the auction sale and published in 
pianoforte arrangements, two and four hands, with the 
title: “Ludwig van Beethoven’s last Musical Thought, after 
the original manuscript of November, 1826,” and the 
remark: “Sketch of the Quintet which the publishers, A. 
Diabelli and Co., commissioned Beethoven to write and 
purchased from his relics with proprietary rights.” The 
published work is a short movement in C in two divisions, 
having a broad theme of a festal character, Andante 
maestoso and Polonaise rhythm. The autograph having 
disappeared it can not now be said how much of the piece 
was actually written out by Beethoven. Nottebohm shows 
(“Zweit. Beeth.,” et seq.) that the sketches for the quintet 
were written after Beethoven had begun to make a fair 
copy of the last movement of the B-flat Quartet. Lenz, in 
volume V of his work on Beethoven (), tells a story derived 
from Holz to the effect that when Beethoven sent him the 
last movement of the B-flat Quartet with injunctions to 
collect 12 ducats from Artaria, he accompanied it with a 
Canon on the words “Here is the work; get me the money” 
(Hier ist das Werk, schafft mir das Geld). According to a 
report circulated in Vienna in 1889, a copy of this Canon 
was purchased from Holz’s son for the Beethoven 
Collection in Heiligenstadt. The lines and notes were 
described as having been written by Beethoven, the words: 


Hier ist das Werk, sorgt fur das Geld — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, & 
9, 10, 11, 12 Dukaten, by Holz to Beethoven’s dictation. 
The story is not altogether convincing. The movement was 
completed in Gneixendorf and Artaria received and paid for 
it in November. He paid 15, not 12, ducats; and it is not 
patent how Beethoven in Gneixendorf could dictate to Holz 
in Vienna. He did not return to Vienna till December 2. 
There are references to other works in the Conversation 
Books which are not clear. In January Mathias Artaria 
writes: “I hear of six fugues. — We will empty a bottle of 
champagne in their honor.” Holz asks: “Is it true that you 
sold a rondo to Dominik Artaria which he has not yet 
received? It is said that you took it back and have not 
returned it.” — It is possible that the Rondo Caprice which 
was published by Diabelli as O, the history of which is a 
blank, is the work alluded to; but there is no evidence on 
the subject. 


Chapter IX 


Karl van Beethoven — A Wayward Ward and an Unwise Guardian — Beethoven 
and His Nephew — An Ill-advised Foster-father and a Graceless, Profligate 
Nephew — Effect on Beethoven’s Character of the Guardianship — An 
Unsuccessful Attempt at Self-destruction — Karl is Made a Soldier. 


We are now to learn of the calamitous consequences of 
Beethoven’s effort to be a foster-father to the son of his 
dead brother Kaspar. The tale is one that has been fruitful 
of fiction in most of the writings which have dealt with the 
life-history of the great composer; nor is the circumstance 
to be wondered at. There is still some obscurity in the story, 
and if there is anything in the melancholy lot of the great 
man, next to his supreme affliction, calculated to challenge 
the pity of the world, it is the manner in which his efforts to 
attach to himself the one human being for whom he felt 
affection were requited. There is no more pitiful picture in 
the history of great men than that presented by his 
devotion to the lad in whom, for a reason which must have 
seemed to him more inscrutable than his own physical 
calamity, he could not inspire a spark of love or a scintilla 
of gratitude. It was an unwise devotion and an ill-directed 
effort, but that does not alter the case. From the beginning, 
all of his friends recognized Beethoven’s unfitness for the 
office of guardian of his nephew. He was incapacitated for 
it by his occupation, his irregular mode of life, his lack of 
understanding of a child’s nature, his irresolute mind, his 
infirmities of temper, and the wretchedness of his domestic 
surroundings due to his ignorance of and indifference to 


the things essential to the amenities and comforts of social 
life. He did not assume the guardianship in a spirit of 
gentle obedience to a dying brother’s request; he violently 
wrested it unto himself alone in defiance of that brother’s 
last entreaties. There can be no doubt but that he believed 
that in doing so he was performing a pious duty toward his 
own flesh and blood and acting for the good of the child 
and the welfare of the community. He was proud of the 
boy’s intellectual gifts, which were out of the ordinary; he 
dreamed of seeing him great and respected in the eyes of 
the world; he wanted loving companionship now, and in his 
old age; he hungered for sympathy and for help which 
would not keep him in bonds of obligation to men whose 
disinterestedness he could not understand because of his 
suspicious disposition; he desired to see by his side and in 
his kin an incarnation of that polite learning and that 
practical knowledge of worldly affairs which had been 
denied to him. All his aims were laudable, all his desires 
natural and praiseworthy; but he was the last man in the 
world to know how to attain them. There can be no doubt 
that his stubborn insistence upon making himself the sole 
director of the welfare of his ward cost him the sympathy, 
perhaps also the respect and regard, of many of those 
whose counsel he was perforce compelled to seek. For a 
long time until the final and woeful trial came it separated 
him from the oldest and truest friend that he had in Vienna 
— Stephan von Breuning. It tested the patience and tried 
the forbearance of those who helped him in his mistaken 
zeal. 


Beethoven’s Moral Nature Marred 

Moreover, it may be said without harshness or injustice 
to his memory that its consequences to his own moral 
nature were most deplorable. In a mind and heart prone to 
equity and tenderness it developed a strange capacity for 
cruel injustice. Aided by his native irresolution it twisted 
his judgment and turned his conduct into paradox. To 
satisfy his own love for the boy he strove fiercely to stifle a 
child’s natural affection for its mother. He thought that love 
for himself would grow out of hatred of the woman, though 
the passion which he tried to evoke was abhorrent to every 
instinct of nature. It matters not that the mother of Karl 
was profligate and lewd. Once a glimmer of that fact 
dawned upon him. It was while he was struggling to 
prevent all intercourse between the widow and her child in 
the early years that he was compelled to admit that to a 
child under all circumstances a mother is a mother still; but 
he made the confession to extenuate the conduct of the boy, 
not to justify the solicitude of the woman. His memory of 
his own mother, the sweet, patient sufferer of Bonn, was to 
him like a benison his whole life long. “Who was happier 
than I when I could still speak the sweet word ‘mother’ and 
have it heard,” he wrote to Dr. Schade, who had helped him 
on his sorrowful journey from Vienna to Bonn in 1787. But 
from the time that his brother Kaspar died until he himself 
gave up the ghost he was unswervingly occupied in 
preventing communication between Kaspar’s widow and 
her son. After more than twelve years he found that what 
he had tried to eradicate in the child, still lived in the 


youth. He had fought against nature and failed; and the 
failure filled him with bitterness, added to his hatred of the 
woman and his disappointment with the son. Such intensity 
of malevolence, though it may have had its origin in the 
profoundest conviction of virtuous purpose, could not fail to 
be prejudicial to his own moral character. So, also, his 
solicitude for his ward’s material welfare, which extended 
to a time when he should no longer be able to make 
provision for him, seems to have warped his nature. It 
weakened his pride; distorted his moral view; subjected 
him, not always unjustly, to accusation of dishonesty in his 
dealings with his patrons and publishers; made him 
parsimonious, and at the last brought upon him the 
reproach of having begged alms of his English friends, 
though possessed of property which might easily and 
quickly have been converted into money to supply his last 
needs more than generously. 

To protect him against indictment for these moral flaws, 
many of Beethoven’s biographers thought, and still think, it 
necessary or justifiable to veil the truth and magnify the 
transgressions of his kindred and friends. His earliest 
apologists may have had other reasons besides these for so 
doing; his present biographers have none. By his own 
decree the world is entitled to know the truth. Schindler 
was embittered against Holz; Holz against Schindler; both 
against Johann van Beethoven, the brother; Beethoven 
himself taught his nephew to despise his uncle Johann as 
well as Schindler; and all three — Schindler, Holz and 
Johann — commissioned to that end, reported their 


observations of the lad’s shortcomings to his guardian. He 
accepted everything they said against the boy as he did 
everything they said against each other; indeed, his 
suspicious nature made him prone to believe evil of 
everyone near to him; and we do not know of a certainty 
that their reports were always within the bounds of strict 
veracity. After the tragedy they were unanimous in 
condemnation of the misguided, wayward, wicked youth 
and in praise of Beethoven’s magnanimity and self- 
sacrifice; but the evidence of helpful advice, warning and 
admonition to the mariner who was sailing a craft on a sea 
full of dangers to which nature had made him blind is not 
plentiful. Holz was young. He had scarcely finished sowing 
his own wild oats, and he seems to have been more lenient 
in his judgment than his elders, though just as convinced of 
the dangers into which the young man was running during 
the fateful last two years; but the few practical suggestions 
which we find him making do not seem to have been 
accepted. He was himself, like everybody else, under 
suspicion in Beethoven’s mind. 

Concerning the details of the always disgraceful and at 
the end tragical conduct of Beethoven’s nephew much 
obscurity is left after the most painstaking study of the 
evidence to be found in the contemporary documents which 
have been preserved; but it is to these documents that 
appeal must be made if the truth is to be learned, not to the 
generalizations of romancing biographers. Twenty-nine 
letters written by Beethoven to the youth came into the 
hands of Beethoven after the attempt at suicide and 


through Schindler into the Royal Library at Berlin. 
However they may be viewed, they are a pathetic 
monument. They are a deeply affecting memorial of his 
almost idolatrous love for one wholly unworthy to receive 
it; but they also help measurably to explain why Beethoven 
defeated his own benevolent intentions. In them the 
paradoxes in his nature are piled one on top of the other. 
Alternately they breathe tender affection, gentle 
admonition and violent accusation; pride in the lad’s mental 
gifts, hope for his future, and loathing of his conduct; 
proclamations of his own self-sacrificing devotion set off 
against his ward’s ingratitude; pleadings that the boy love 
him and hate his mother; proud condemnation and piteous 
prayers for forgiveness; petitions for the boy’s reformation 
and promises of betterment in his own conduct. They give 
out the light in which the story must be told, though they 
contribute but little to the record of concrete facts. They 
leave us to conjecture and surmise as to many of the 
nephew’s motives and actual doings. It is from the pages of 
the Conversation Books of 1825 and 1826 that practically 
all of the attested truth concerning the happenings, their 
causes and effects, must be learned. Letters and these 
records of conversations are at the base of the following 
recital. 


Study Becomes Irksome to Karl 

Karl was taken from his studies at the Blochlinger 
Institute in the fall of 1823 and matriculated at the 
University of Vienna, where he pursued studies in philology 
from that time until the summer of 1825. Though his gifts 
were unquestioned and his attainments such as to make 
Beethoven eager to exploit them, he was not an industrious 
student. He seems to have experienced a desire to abandon 
the career which his uncle wished him to follow — that of a 
professor of languages, no doubt — before he had sat under 
the university lectures a year. His zeal for study soon 
evaporated, he spent much time in idle amusements, 
neglected to visit his uncle with the regularity expected 
from him, and soon broached the subject of a change in his 
intended pursuits. As early as 1824 he expressed a desire 
to enter the army. The thought was little short of appalling 
to Beethoven, who was obliged, however, at last to listen to 
arguments in favor of a mercantile career. Karl pointed out 
that a bookkeeper earned a great deal more money than a 
professor, that trade was honorable, and that he intended 
to keep on with his study of the languages, especially 
Greek, for his own pleasure and intellectual profit. 
Meanwhile he had continued his attendance on the lectures 
at the university, and it was not until towards the end of the 
Easter semester of 1825 that Beethoven consented to the 
change, entered him in the Polytechnic Institute, and 
arranged to have the vice-director of the Institute, Dr. 
Reisser, appointed co-guardian in place of Peters, with 
whom he took counsel as he also did, in great likelihood, 


with Stephan von Breuning. There were two great admirers 
of Beethoven’s music in the Institute, Reisser and Dr. Ignaz 
von Sonnleithner, one of the teachers, and after Karl had 
been placed under the supervision of a government official 
named Schlemmer, who lived in the Alleegasse adjacent to 
the Karlskirche, with whom the lad took lodgings, all 
seemed again to be well. He entered the Institute about 
Easter, 1825, and, if his own statements are to be accepted 
(Dr. Reisser, too, makes favorable reports of him), he made 
a good beginning in his new studies. His Sundays and 
holidays during the ensuing summer were spent with his 
uncle at Baden, where he was kept at work, too assiduously 
perhaps, writing Beethoven’s letters, and filling numerous 
other commissions. But his zeal did not endure. He became 
negligent in his studies; work became irksome and the 
pleasures of the city alluring. He was drawn willingly into 
the maelstrom of Viennese life. He grew fond of billiards, 
dancing and the theatre; he kept low company. Of all this 
there can be no doubt. Beethoven kept himself informed as 
to his conduct through Holz, through his brother, and 
sometimes went to Vienna himself to make inquiries. When 
Karl comes to Baden, Beethoven charges him with his 
shortcomings and there are unseemly scenes between the 
two. At first Karl seeks to be conciliatory, but it is only too 
plain that he is not always frank and truthful in his replies. 
The chronological course of events as learned from the 
Conversation Books cannot be set down with exactitude; 
nor is it necessary that it should. A young rake’s progress 
can easily be imagined, but some incidents may be included 


in this narrative, as showing the changing attitude of 
guardian and ward, uncle and nephew, toward each other, 
and some of the steps which led to the final catastrophe. 

At an early date in this period Beethoven had become 
suspicious of the character of some of Karl’s associates, 
particularly of a lad of his own age named Niemetz, whose 
acquaintance, it was said, he made at his mother’s. 
Whether or not this is true cannot be proved; but if 
Beethoven believed it that fact sufficed to convince him of 
the young man’s moral turpitude. Certain it is that the 
mother knew Niemetz and thought as well of him as the 
uncle thought ill, for one of her exclamations after the 
attempt at self-destruction, reported to Beethoven, was, 
“What will good Niemetz say!” Beethoven forbade the 
association and a violent quarrel ensued in Baden, where 
Karl introduced his friend to his uncle. It seems likely that 
the encounter took place in a public room and that 
Beethoven could not wait until he had reached the privacy 
of his lodgings before expressing his dissatisfaction with 
the young man; for his remarks to Karl as well as the 
latter’s replies are written in the book. Beethoven’s 
denunciations stir up a spirit of defiance in his ward; he 
finally declares flatly that Niemetz had cheered his 
unhappy hours at Blochlinger’s and that he would not now 
lie by saying that he would cease loving his friend or admit 
that he had a bad character. 


Beethoven Pleads with His Nephew 

Beethoven learns that Karl goes to the theatre, has been 
seen in the company of lewd women, frequents dancing 
places, plays billiards and borrows money. Holz, who once 
suggests the advisability of assuming the co-guardianship, 
thinks it might be a good thing could he attach the young 
man to himself by becoming his often companion. He 
invites him to a beerhouse to learn his drinking habits and 
reports favorably upon them. He talks with Karl about the 
theatre and advises him to go less to the Josephstadt 
playhouse and oftener to the Burg, where classical pieces 
are played; and learning that Karl attends the former 
because it costs him nothing, ventures the statement that 
his uncle will allow him money for the theatre if he will but 
go to the better place. Beethoven’s views on the subject are 
expressed in a letter: “Let the theatre alone for the 
present.” After the wicked deed, Holz reminded Beethoven 
that Johann van Beethoven had said that Karl knew every 
strumpet in Vienna and that investigation had disclosed 
that he was right. Karl goes to dances; Beethoven is so 
solicitous as to their character that he expressed a desire 
to go to some of them with Holz so as to learn what they 
are like, and Holz dissuades him on the ground that he 
would be stared at and it would cause public comment; but 
he offers to take him to a hall “of the reformed” in the 
Apollo Room, where he would be less observed. Beethoven 
fears that Karl’s passion for billiards will lead him astray, 
and Holz says he will sometime go with the lad to see how 
well he plays and thus learn whether or not he plays much. 


Karl is now nearly 20 years old, but Beethoven does not, or 
will not, know that he is no longer to be disciplined as a 
child. He commands Schlemmer that he is not to be 
permitted to go out at night except on written permission 
signed by him. He exhausts Dr. Reisser’s patience with his 
frequent calls to learn of the young man’s habits and 
conduct. He takes upon himself the task of the ancient 
pedagogue and waits for him upon the steps of the Institute 
to accompany him home. His illness and melancholy, due to 
his solitary life in Baden, increase and he is haunted by 
premonitions of death. In a Conversation Book he once 
writes what seems to be the title of an imaginary 
composition “On the Death of Beethoven.” On June 9, 1825, 
he writes to Karl: “You know how I live here. To this is 
added the cold weather. This solitude weakens me still 
more, for my weakness really often borders on a swoon. O, 
do not pain me more! The man with the scythe will not give 
me much more time.” In the same summer: “God will set 
me free from them. Libera me domine de illis etc.” and 
“God be with you and me. It will soon be all over with your 
faithful father.” His loneliness oppresses him more and 
more as fears for his nephew’s fate and recognition of his 
own impotency to avert it pursue him. “God has never 
deserted me. Somebody will be found who will close my 
eyes,” he writes on September 14. Tenderness and 
reproach alternate in the letters written from Baden in the 
summer of 1825. With the young man’s habits of 
extravagance he has no patience whatever. He insists on a 
strict accounting for every florin which he allows him and is 


enraged when he hears that Karl has not forgotten his 
boyish trick of borrowing from the servants. He contrasts 
his own habits of thrift with the prodigence of his ward: “I 
should have gotten along two years with the walking-coat. 
True, I have the bad habit of always wearing an old coat at 
home, but Mr. Karl — O, what a shame! And why? The 
money-bag Mr. L. v. B-n is here only for this purpose.” 

The thought of laying down the guardianship occupies 
his mind over and over again and his friends without 
exception urge him to do it; but he clings to the office, 
hoping against hope for his nephew’s reclamation. Crises of 
apprehension and foreboding produce tender appeals and 
piteous expostulations like these: 

If you find me violent, ascribe it to my great concern for 
yourself, beset as you are by many dangers. 

I hope at least to receive a letter from you to-morrow. Do 
not make me fear. O, think of my sufferings! By good right I 
ought to have no cares of this kind; but what have I not 
experienced! 

Reflect that I am sitting here and might easily fall ill. 

God is my witness, I dreamed only of being rid of you and 
of this miserable brother and the hideous family which he 
foisted upon me. God hear my prayer for I can never trust 
you again. Unfortunately your father — or rather, not your 
father. 

In the beginning of October, 1825, Karl absented himself 
from his lodgings for several days. Where he went and what 
he did is a secret held by the dead; but repentance of some 
sort, or consideration of the fact that he was dependent 


upon his uncle, seems to have persuaded him to write to 
Beethoven and beg his forgiveness. On the 5th of the month 
Beethoven wrote from Baden: 

Precious, dear son! 

I have just received your letter. Already filled with 
anxiety I had to-day determined to hurry to Vienna. God be 
thanked, it is not necessary. Do but obey me and love and 
happiness of the soul paired with human happiness will be 
at our side and you will consort an intensive existence with 
the external, but it were better that the former dominate 
the Jatter. — il fait trop froid — I am to see you on Saturday, 
then, write whether you are coming in the morning or 
evening so that I may hasten to meet you. — I embrace you 
and kiss you a thousand times not my Jost (prodigal) but my 
new-born son. I wrote to Schlemmer — do not think harshly 
on that account — I am still so full of fear. 

The letter has been mutilated and the remainder is 
unintelligible, all but a request in bad French for matches. 
But his impatience to see the returned prodigal was 
stronger than his purpose to wait for him in Baden. He 
went to Vienna and evidently sent the following letter from 
Karl’s lodgings: 

My precious son: 

Go no further — Come but to my arms, not a harsh word 
shall you hear. O God, do not rush to destruction.... You 
Shall be received lovingly as ever. What to consider, what to 
do in the future — this we will talk over affectionately. On 
my word of honor no reproaches, since they would in no 
case do good now. Henceforth you may expect from me 


only the most loving care and help. Do but come. Come to 
the faithful heart of your father. 


Beethoven. 
Volti sub. 


Come home at once on getting this. 

Si vous ne viendres pas rous me tuerés surement lisés la 
lettre et restés a la maison chez vous, venes de 
m’embrasser votre pere vous vraiment adonné soyes 
assures, que tout cela restera entre nous. 

(On the margin): Only for God’s sake come back home to- 
day. It might bring you, who knows what danger. Hurry, 
hurry! 


The Nephew Resents Discipline 

In the summer of 1826, Beethoven’s plans with reference 
to the supervision of his nephew are divided between an 
abandonment of the guardianship and taking the young 
man back into his own lodgings. The latter alternative at 
least did not meet with Karl’s approval, who pleads against 
it the great loss of time in coming and going to the distant 
Institute; besides, he says, “it is only one year more and 
then there will be no more separation.” With such feigned 
expressions of gentle feeling, with smiles and occasional 
cajolings, Karl had learned that he could at any time bend 
“the old fool,” as he once called him in a letter to Niemetz, 
to his wishes. The fact is that Beethoven’s attempts at 
discipline had long ago become irksome to his nephew and 
his authority a burden which it was pleasant to forget in 
the opportunities which freedom brought. He absents 
himself more and more from Beethoven’s lodgings and 
spends less and less time at his own. The “miserable 
brother” is told by Beethoven to find out why, and reports 
the result of a talk which he had upon the subject with Karl, 
who had replied, in effect: the reason he did not come 
oftener was that he dreaded the noisy encounters which 
always followed and the continual reminders of past 
transgressions. Also the turbulent scenes between his uncle 
and the servants. Johann takes occasion to tell his brother 
that he might win the young man to him by a different 
mode of treatment. He is apprehensive of the consequences 
of idleness and urges that as soon as Karl completes his 
studies at the Institute, a place be found for him in either a 


local or foreign business house. “In the latter case,” he 
continues, “place the guardianship in Bach’s hands. You are 
as little able as I to run after him always.” Beethoven’s 
concern is so great that he is willing to take counsel of 
Schindler, whom he had so unsparingly and, we believe, 
unjustly denounced to his nephew. Schindler is ready with 
advice, but first takes advantage of the opportunity to air 
his grudge against Holz: “do not depend upon him in this 
matter,” he says in a recorded conversation. Karl’s requests 
for money excite his guardian’s misgivings and he demands 
to see the receipts for tuition fees and other expenditures. 
The growing feeling between guardian and ward, and some 
of its causes, are reflected in the record of a conversation 
at Karl’s lodgings in 1826, when the crisis is rapidly 
approaching. It is Karl who speaks, but the tenor of 
Beethoven’s utterances is easily to be surmised: 

You consider it insolence if, after you have upbraided me 
for hours undeservedly, this time at least, I cannot turn 
from my bitter feeling of pain to jocularity. I am not so 
frivolous as you think. I can assure you that since the 
attack on me in the presence of this fellow I have been so 
depressed that the people in the house observed it. The 
receipt for the 80 florins which were paid in May I now 
positively know, after a search at home, I gave you; it must 
and no doubt will be found. If I continue to work while you 
are here it is not in a spirit of insolence, but because I 
believe that you will not be offended if I do not permit your 
presence to keep me from my labors, which are now really 
piling up on me — all the more since we see each other 


here, where there is time, enough to talk over all needful 
things. You are mistaken, too, when you think that I wait for 
your coming to become industrious. You also seem to 
accept as my views what I repeat to you as the opinions of 
others as, for instance, the word of Haslinger and the 
twaddle of Frau Passy. I know very well what to think of 
such gossip, but did not consider it my duty to inform you 
about it. I hope that what I have said will serve to convince 
you of my real views and feelings and put an end to the 
strain which has existed of late between us, though not on 
my side by any means. 

This is not the speech of filial love and obedience, but 
neither is it the language of a naughty child. There ought to 
be no doubt but that such exhibitions of independence and 
resentment, coupled with intimations of still greater 
independence of conduct, frequently filled Beethoven with 
consternation and apprehension. Once, to judge of a 
recorded remark by Holz, Karl seems to have raised his 
hand in physical violence against the uncle. Holz says: “I 
came in just as he took you by the breast. At the door, as he 
was coming out.” It is the only allusion to the incident in 
the book and we know none of the particulars; but it and 
other scenes of tumult and the utterances which they 
provoked must have inspired the dreadful conflict of 
emotions which finds expression in a letter written at this 
time: 

If for no other reason than that you obeyed me, at least, 
all is forgiven and forgotten; more to-day by word of mouth, 
very quietly — Do not think of me otherwise than as 


governed wholly by thoughts for your well-being, and from 
this point of view judge my acts. Do not take a step which 
might make you unhappy and shorten my life. I did not get 
asleep until 3 o’clock, for I coughed all night long. I 
embrace you cordially and am convinced that you will soon 
cease longer to misjudge me; it is thus that I also judge of 
your conduct yesterday. I expect you surely to-day at 1 
o’clock. Do not give me cause for further worry and 
apprehension. Meanwhile farewell! 
Your real and true Father. 


We shall be alone, for which reason I shall not permit H. 
to come — the less since I do not wish anything about 
yesterday to be known. 

Do come — Do not permit my poor heart to bleed longer. 


Beethoven Grows Apprehensive 

A poor heart, indeed! One that knew not how to win the 
love for which it hungered; and a mind “perplex’d in the 
extreme.” That love still went out to the unworthy mother 
in spite of entreaties, warnings, lamentations, threats. In 
May, 1826, already at Baden, Beethoven hears that Karl has 
again visited her; and on the 22nd he writes: 

Till now only suspicions, although I have received 
assurances from one that there is again secret intercourse 
between you and your mother. Am I again to experience the 
most abominable ingratitude?! No; if the bond is broken, be 
it so. You will make yourself hated by all impartial persons 
who hear of this ingratitude.... I ought not to mix into these 
miserable affairs. If the pact oppresses you then in God’s 
name — I leave you to Divine Providence. I have done my 
duty and am ready to appear before the Supreme Judge. Do 
not fear to come to me to-morrow. As yet I only suspect — 
God grant that nothing be true, for your misfortune would 
truly be incalculable indifferently as the rascally brother 
and possibly your — mother would take it. 

Late in July, 1826, an intimation of some desperate 
purpose formed and expressed by the nephew was carried 
to Beethoven. The date is uncertain, but it was probably on 
Saturday, the 29th. The intention may have been self- 
destruction, but it needed to be no more than a purpose to 
go out into the world, beyond an irksome supervision, to fill 
Beethoven’s soul with a terrible fear. He called Holz and 
together they went to Schlemmer’s house in the Alleegasse. 
Schlemmer told all he knew in a few phrases which must 


have seemed shrouded with a pall as they fell upon the 
page of his book: 

I learned to-day that your nephew intended to shoot 
himself before next Sunday at the latest. As to the cause I 
learned only this much, that it was by reason of his debts, 
— but not of a certainty; he admitted only in part that they 
were the consequences of former sins. I looked to see if 
there were signs of preparations. I found a loaded pistol in 
a chest together with bullets and powder. I tell you this so 
that you may act in the case as his father. The pistol is in 
my keeping. Be lenient with him or he will despair. 

Holz went at once to the Polytechnic Institute and there 
found Karl, who agreed to go back with him to 
Schlemmer’s, but said that he must first go to a friend’s 
house and get some papers. Holz engaged Dr. Reisser in 
conversation while he waited for Karl to return. “A pistol!” 
remarked Reisser, “the young comedy hero!” But Karl had 
lied; he did not come back to the Institute and Holz 
returned to Beethoven with his story: 


He will not stay here. I could not detain him. He said he 
would go to Schlemmer’s, but wanted to get his papers 
from a friend while I talked with Reisser. He would not be 
gone more than a quarter of an hour. 

Beethoven apparently rebukes him for letting his ward 
out of his sight. Holz: 

He would have run away from you just the same. If he 
has made up his mind to injure himself no one can prevent 
him. He has till September 3 to make up his 


examinations.... He said to me: “What good will it do you to 
detain me? If I do not escape to-day I will at another time.” 

Schlemmer reported the finding of another pistol. A new 
suspicion seized upon the mind of Beethoven. For some 
reason, though he may also have uttered it orally, he wrote 
it down in the book: “He will drown himself.” Probably he 
did not want the bystanders to know his thoughts, and the 
fear was therefore committed to the written page for the 
instruction of Holz. What else was said at the time we do 
not know, for the book here shows a mutilation; some pages 
are missing. Perhaps Schindler removed them in later years 
to save the integrity of his account; or they may have been 
torn out by Beethoven himself when, some weeks later, 
Holz advised him to look through his books against their 
possible demand for examination by the police magistrate; 
they might contain references to affairs which he did not 
want to bring into public discussion. The missing pages 
might have helped us in the chronology of the story, but the 
main facts are before us without them. It was resolved first 
to go to the house of Niemetz, who it was thought might be 
privy to Karl’s intentions, and then if necessary, to call in 
the help of the police. 


A Bungling Attempt at Suicide 

Meanwhile Karl, having given Holz the slip, went straight 
to a pawnbroker and pledged his watch. With the money he 
bought two pistols, powder and balls. He did not dare go to 
his lodgings for the pistols which he had in readiness for 
the contemplated deed, and the new ones were therefore 
necessary. For him the circumstance proved fortunate. He 
drove out to Baden, and spent the night in writing letters. 
One was to his uncle, and this he enclosed in one to his 
friend Niemetz. The next morning, it being a Sunday, he 
climbed up to the ruins of Rauhenstein, in the lovely 
Helenenthal which his uncle loved so well, and there 
discharged both pistols toward his left temple. He was a 
bungler with firearms. The first bullet flew past harmlessly; 
the second ripped up the flesh and grazed the bone, but did 
not penetrate the skull. Holz said afterwards that, had he 
taken with him the pistols which he was obliged to leave at 
his lodgings, he would have been a dead man; their barrels 
were Charged with powder and ball to above the middle. A 
teamster came upon him lying among the ruins and, no 
doubt at his request, carried him to his mother’s house in 
the city. There Beethoven found him, whether in a search 
for him or because of intelligence brought by the teamster 
is not clear. The uncle is anxious to learn the particulars of 
the tragedy, but he receives a sullen answer; “It is done. 
Now, only a surgeon who can hold his tongue. Smetana, if 
he is here. Do not plague me with reproaches and 
lamentations; it is past. Later all matters may be adjusted.” 
“When did it happen?” Beethoven asks and the mother 


writes the answer: “He has just come. The teamster carried 
him down from a rock in Baden and has just driven out to 
you. — I beg of you to tell the surgeon not to make a report 
or they will take him away from here at once, and we fear 
the worst. There is a bullet in his head on the left side.” 

Smetana was the physician who had treated Karl when 
he was a boy at Giannatasio’s school. Beethoven knew him 
as a friend. To him he wrote: 

A great misfortune has happened to Karl accidentally by 
his own hand. I hope that he can yet be saved, especially by 
you if you come quickly. Karl has a bullet in his head, how, 
you shall learn — only quick, for God’s sake, quick! 

In order to save time it was necessary to take him to his 
mother’s, where he now is — the address follows. 

Holz took this letter for delivery but before he left the 
place a surgeon named Dogl had been called in. Smetana 
said that Dogl was a capable practitioner and that in order 
not to compromise him he would not come unless Dogl 
desired to see him in consultation. Karl expressed himself 
as satisfied and the case was left for the time being in 
Dogl’s hands. Beethoven went home, but Holz remained 
some time longer. The matter had to be reported to the 
police and Holz thought it best to do this himself, as he 
wanted to be able to inform Beethoven what the 
consequences of the young man’s act were likely to be in 
case of his recovery. He learned, and so reported, that 
there would be a severe reprimand and thereafter police 
surveillance. He told Beethoven that, after he had left him, 
Karl had said, “If he would only not show himself again!” 


and “If he would only quit his reproaches!” He had also 
threatened to tear the bandage from the wound if another 
word was spoken to him about his uncle. 


On August 7th, the day being a Monday, the wounded 
youth, who by his act was fallen into the hands of the law, 
was removed from his mother’s house to the general 
hospital by the police authorities. The deed was committed 
on a Sunday, as appears from parts of the conversations 
which took place between Holz and Beethoven after the 
fact was known. Holz says: “He left me yesterday, went 
straight into the city, bought the pistols and drove to 
Baden”; and later: “He sold his watch on Saturday and with 
the proceeds bought two new pistols.” The obvious 
conclusion would seem to be that Karl shot himself on 
Sunday, August 6; but there is evidence pointing to an 
earlier date. The police authorities were not informed until 
somewhat late in the day. An investigation had to be made 
and formalities complied with before the removal to the 
hospital could take place. Schlemmer, in reply to a question 
touching Karl’s indebtedness while Beethoven and Holz 
were probing for a cause, said that he had been paid “for 
this month, but not for August,” which indicates that the 
inquiry was made in July. On September 11th, discussing 
the disposition to be made of the nephew when he should 
leave the hospital and trying to persuade Beethoven to 
grant Karl’s request that he be permitted to visit his 
mother, Holz says: “In my opinion one day will make no 
difference, inasmuch as she was with him whole days after 


the shooting.” There are, besides, evidences that 
conversations were held for several days during which he 
was in the care of his mother. It is therefore probable that 
the nephew made the attempt upon his life on Sunday, July 
30. Schindler says “in August” without giving a specific 
date. The evidence is not entirely conclusive; but if 
Beethoven consented to leave the would-be suicide in the 
hands of his mother for an entire week it was most likely 
because the police authorities commanded it; he did not 
yield her a day after her son came out of the hospital. At 
first, however, Beethoven’s spirit was broken by the awful 
blow and he may have been more pliant than usual. Holz, 
reporting to Beethoven, tells of an interview at the hospital 
when he met the woman at her son’s bedside. “If you have 
anything on your mind,” she enjoined, “tell your uncle now. 
You see, this is the time; he is weak, and now he will surely 
do anything you want.” Karl replied, sullenly: “I know 
nothing.” “How,” Holz explains to Beethoven, “can any one 
find out a single trace so long as he persists in remaining 
silent?” And he tells his friend of the lack of “mercy” in the 
weeping mother for denouncing the conduct of the 
guardian of her son! 

No doubt the blow was a crushing one to Beethoven. On 
the fateful Sunday, or the day after, he met the wife of 
Stephan von Breuning and told her the tragical story. “And 
is he dead?” she inquired in tender solicitude. “No,” was 
the answer, “it was a glancing shot; he lives and there is 
hope that he will be saved. But the disgrace which he has 
brought upon me! And I loved him so!” The occurrence was 


soon noised about the city and much sympathy was 
expressed for Beethoven, as Holz took occasion to inform 
him. Schindler says that the blow bowed the proud figure of 
the composer and he soon looked like a man of seventy. To 
add to his sufferings he was compelled to learn that many 
persons placed part of the blame for the rash act upon him. 
Karl was placed in the “men’s three-florin” ward, which 
was under the care of a Dr. Gassner. He had an assistant 
named Dr. Seng, who told Gerhard von Breuning long after, 
how Beethoven had come to visit his nephew and described 
him as a “dissolute fellow” and “rascal,” one “who did not 
deserve to be visited” and had been “spoiled by kindness.” 


Reasons for the Deed 

Strenuous efforts were made by Beethoven through Holz 
and others to discover what direct cause had led the 
misguided young man to attempt to end his life. The 
inquiries made of him at the hospital during the weeks 
spent there brought scarcely more information from his lips 
than the first question asked by his mother. Schindler 
seems to have been persuaded that it was his failure to 
pass his examinations at the Polytechnic Institute; but this 
theory is not tenable. Aside from the fact that he had time 
till September 3 to make up his neglected studies, he never 
himself advanced this as an excuse or explanation, but 
explicitly denied it. In the hospital he told Holz that it 
would have been easy for him to make himself fit to pass, 
but that, having made up his mind to do away with himself 
long before, he had not thought it worth while to continue 
his studies. “He said that he was tired of life,” Holz reports 
to Beethoven, “because he saw in it something different 
from what you wisely and righteously could approve.” He 
also phrased it thus: “Weariness of imprisonment.” To the 
examining police magistrate Karl said that his reason for 
shooting himself was that Beethoven “tormented him too 
much,” and also “I grew worse because my uncle wanted 
me to be better.” To Beethoven’s question if Karl had railed 
against him, Schlemmer replied: “He did not rail, but he 
complained that he always had trouble.” Holz’s explanation 
many years after to Otto Jahn was that Beethoven was 
“rigorous to excess in his treatment and would not allow 
him the slightest extravagance.” The chief cause, in 


greatest probability, was that he had hopelessly involved 
himself in debts by a dissolute life. Schindler told 
Beethoven that he not only played billiards but played with 
low persons, coachmen and the like; and that he did not 
always play honestly. There is a memorandum in a 
Conversation Book which discloses that Beethoven received 
specific reports about his conduct, and noted them for 
reference: “One night in the Prater. — 2 nights did not 
sleep at home.” Beethoven stinted him the matter of 
pocket-money, and the scores of reckonings in the 
Conversation Books show how close was the watch kept 
upon every kreutzer placed in his hands. So he had 
recourse to borrowing and no doubt, though the fact does 
not appear plainly in the books, he went into debt at the 
places which he frequented for pleasure. When he shot 
himself he had paid his lodging bill for the month but owed 
his tutor. A matter which gave Beethoven great concern 
was the discovery that he had disposed of some of the 
composer’s books at an antiquary’s. This was theft, a penal 
offence, and Beethoven seems to have been in great 
trepidation lest the fact, and something more dreadful still 
which he did not know, be discovered by the magistrate 
charged with an examination into the case. Under the 
Austrian code an attempt at suicide seems to have been an 
offence against the Church and guilty persons were 
remanded in the care of priests who imparted religious 
instruction until a profession of conversion could be 
recorded. In the case of Karl, this medicine for the mind 
and soul was administered by a Redemptorist, and, the 


Liguorian penances being proverbially strict, Holz inspired 
the hope in Beethoven that Karl’s secret would be 
discovered by the priest. “These Liguorians are like 
leeches,” is one of his remarks to the composer while Karl 
is lying at the hospital. It is pathetic to note that Beethoven 
himself, willing as he was to charge his nephew with 
prevarication, extravagance, deception and frivolity, yet 
sought an explanation for the act outside of these 
delinquencies. In his hand appears a note in a Conversation 
Book: “Mental aberration and insanity; the heat, too — 
afflicted with headaches since childhood.” 

Planning a Military Life for Karl 

Immediately after Karl’s removal to the hospital Holz 
visited him and made a long report to Beethoven, from 
which it appears that there was no delay in considering 
plans for the future. In fact, a prompt decision was 
necessary, for it was the penal aspect of the case which had 
the greatest terrors for Beethoven. Holz says: “Here you 
see ingratitude as clear as the sun! Why do you want 
further to restrain him? Once with the military, he will be 
under the strictest discipline, and if you want to do 
anything more for him you need only make him a small 
allowance monthly. A soldier at once.... Do you still doubt? 
This is a marvellous document.” The last remark may have 
been called out, indeed, it seems more than probable that it 
was, by the letter written by the nephew on the eve of his 
attempt — a letter which has never been found. Holz also 
urges: “Resign the guardianship; this will make an 
impression on him.” Beethoven must now needs listen to 


upbraidings because of his lenient treatment of his ward: 
“If your good nature had not so often got the better of your 
firmness you would have driven him away long ago”; but 
Beethoven still hungers for the ingrate’s love. He asks 
about his feelings towards himself. Holz answers: “He said 
it was not hatred of you which he felt, but something 
entirely different”; and then he puts the question: “Did he 
mean fear?” 

The day after the deed, Stephan von Breuning, himself 
unable to come, sent Gerhard to his friend with a message: 
his parents wanted him to take his meals with them so as 
not to be alone. Then Breuning comes, and now he will 
receive advice on the advisability of a military life from one 
fitted to give it, for von Breuning is a court councillor in the 
war department. “A military life will be the best discipline 
for one who cannot endure freedom; and it will teach him 
how to live on little,” is one of Breuning’s first utterances. 

Holz continues his visits to the hospital and his reports. 
His help was now invaluable and he gave it unselfishly and 
ungrudgingly, winning that measure of gratitude from 
Beethoven which found expression in the letter 
empowering him to write his biography. He tells Beethoven 
that Karl receives visits from four physicians four times a 
day. That the magistrate is investigating the case and will 
send a priest to give the patient religious instruction, and 
that his release from the hands of the police authorities 
must wait upon his “complete conversion”; but so long as 
there is danger of too much mental strain this instruction 
will not be given. At ease in his mind touching the physical 


condition of his ward, Beethoven is kept in a state of 
anxiety about the inquiry, which is so protracted as to 
excite his apprehension that something awful may be 
disclosed. He wants to go himself to see the “Minister” (of 
Police, evidently) and dreads the ordeal of examination. 
“The court will not annoy you,” Holz, tells him; “the mother 
and Karl at the worst.” 

Dr. Bach joined Breuning, Schindler and Holz in advising 
Beethoven to resign the guardianship; but while the other 
three favored placing Karl in the army, Bach urged that he 
be sent off at once to some business house in Trieste, Milan 
or Hamburg without waiting for him to make up his studies 
and pass the examination which seems necessary to 
Beethoven. “Away with him from Vienna!” is the general 
cry, but Beethoven hesitates; he still thinks that he must 
keep his ward under his eye. In the Conversation Book he 
writes: “I wanted only to accomplish his good; if he is 
abandoned now, something might happen.” Meanwhile von 
Breuning in pursuance of his plan consulted Baron von 
Stutterheim and persuaded him to give the young man a 
cadetship in his regiment, and on September 11 Breuning 
is able to communicate the success of his efforts to 
Beethoven who, as soon as he began to consider the 
military proposition at all, had thought of his old friend, 
General von Ertmann, the husband of his “Dorothea- 
Cacilia.” But the project failed, and Breuning carried the 
day for his plan and agreed to accept the guardianship 
which had been laid down by Reisser. The Court Councillor 
goes at matters in a practical way; he brings to Beethoven 


von Stutterheim’s advice as to the allowance: he must not 
give more than 12 florins in silver a month, as that was all 
that the richest cadet in the service received. 

Karl was unwilling to see his uncle, and Beethoven knew 
it. The latter wrote to his nephew, however, and the 
affectionate tenor of the letters met with the disapproval of 
both Holz and Schindler. Beethoven hoped with them to win 
back his nephew’s love, but his advisers told him they 
would do no good. He seems to have thought it necessary 
to learn Karl’s opinion before consenting to von Breuning’s 
plan. He visited Karl at the hospital, who, after asking his 
uncle to say as little as possible about that which was past 
alteration, said that a military life was the one in which he 
could be most satisfied and that he was entirely capable of 
making a firm resolve and adhering to it. As a cadet, 
promotion would be open to him. Beethoven, in planning to 
keep the young man in Vienna, had suggested to his 
advisers that the mother might be sent away — to 
Pressburg or Pesth. After it had been fixed that Karl should 
enter the army as soon as possible after his discharge from 
the hospital, the question arose as to what disposition 
should be made of him in the interim. Beethoven was 
unalterably opposed to his being with his mother even for a 
day. In an interview he brought the subject up and began to 
berate her as usual; but Karl interrupted him: 


A Son Defends His Mother 

I do not want to hear anything derogatory to her; it is not 
for me to be her judge. If I were to spend the little time for 
which I shall be here with her it would be only a small 
return for all that she has suffered on my account. Nothing 
can be said of a harmful influence on me even if it should 
happen, if for no other reason than the brevity of the time. 
In no event shall I treat her with greater coldness than has 
been the case heretofore ... let be said what will.... (He tells 
his uncle that his mother will offer no objection to his new 
calling.) All the less, therefore, can I deny her wish to be 
with me now, as I shall in all likelihood not be here again 
soon. It is self-evident that this will not prevent you and me 
from seeing each other as often as you wish. 

Very reluctantly Beethoven gave his consent that his 
nephew should become a soldier, and he continued his 
solicitude for him, as is disclosed by letters to Holz and von 
Breuning. His first thought was to send him to a military 
institute and have him graduated as an officer. This proved 
impracticable. Now he lays down three conditions as to the 
cadetship: he must not be treated as a culprit, not be 
compelled to live so meanly as to preclude his 
advancement, not be too much restricted as to food and 
drink. The plans for this disposition were made. He was to 
be presented to von Stutterheim as soon as he was 
discharged from the hospital, take the oath of service the 
next day, and leave Vienna for Iglau, where von 
Stutterheim’s regiment was stationed, within five or six 
days. He was discharged as cured on September 25. 


Breuning, who had assumed the guardianship, now found 
himself confronted by a serious embarrassment. Where 
should the young man be sent while the preparations for 
his entry into the military service were making? Karl did 
not want to go to his uncle’s, nor did von Breuning want to 
send him there, and frankly tells Beethoven his reason: “If 
he were here you would talk to him too much and that 
would cause new irritation; for he testified in the police 
court that the reason why he had taken the step was 
because you harassed him too much.” Beethoven feared 
that the magistrate might allow him to go to his mother’s, 
and to guard against this he wrote two letters to that 
official, a man kindly disposed toward him, named Czapka. 
In the first he wrote: 

I earnestly beg of you, since my nephew will be well in a 
few days, to direct that he be not permitted to leave the 
hospital with anybody but me and Mr. v. Holz. It must not 
possibly be allowed that he be near his mother, this utterly 
depraved person. Her bad and wickedly malicious 
character, the belief that she often tempted Karl to lure 
money from me, the probability that she divided sums with 
him and was also in the confidence of Karl’s dissolute 
companion, the notice which she attracts with her 
illegitimate daughter, the likelihood that at his m— ‘s he 
would make the acquaintance of women who are anything 
but virtuous, justify my solicitude and my request. Even the 
mere habit of being in the company of such a person cannot 
possibly lead a young man to virtue. 


In a second letter he suggests that the magistrate 
admonish the young man and give him to understand that 
he will be under police surveillance while he is with his 
uncle. Beethoven’s brother was again in Vienna. He had 
repeated his offer to give the composer a temporary home 
and his nephew a harbor of refuge at Gneixendorf; but 
haste was imperative, both on account of his business 
affairs and Karl’s status. In three days the business of 
finishing the corrections in the manuscript copy of the 
Ninth Symphony which was to be sent to the King of 
Prussia, placing it in the hands of Haslinger, who was to 
have it bound, and writing the letter to the King, was 
disposed of and on September 28 the two brothers and 
their nephew set out for Gneixendorf. 


Chapter X 


The Last Days in Gneixendorf — A Brother’s Warning — Beethoven and his 
Kinspeople — The Fateful Journey to Vienna — Sickness — Schindler’s 
Disingenuousness — Conduct of the Physicians — Death and Burial. 


The Conversation Books add nothing to the picturesque 
side of the account of Beethoven’s sojourn in Gneixendorf 
as it has been drawn from other sources. They indicate that 
there were some days of peace and tranquility, and that not 
only Johann, but his wife and nephew also, were concerned 
with making the composer comfortable and providing him 
with such diversion as place and opportunity afforded. At 
the outset Beethoven seems to have been in a conciliatory 
mood even towards the woman whom he so heartily 
despised; and her willingness to please him is obvious. She 
talks with him about various things, praises Karl’s musical 
skill, which the nephew demonstrates by playing four-hand 
marches with his great uncle. She discusses his food with 
him, and if he ever was suspicious of the honesty in money 
matters of herself and her family, he hides his distrust and 
permits her brother, the baker, to collect money for him in 
Vienna, and the woman to go thither to fetch it. There are 
frequent walks into the country round about and drives to 
neighboring villages, and it would seem from one of Karl’s 
speeches that sometimes argument and warning were 
necessary to dissuade Beethoven from undertaking 
promenades in inclement weather. Characteristic of the 
suspicious nature which his dreadful malady had developed 
in him to an abnormal degree, and confirmatory also of 


Michael Krenn’s remark that he was always called upon to 
give an account of the conversations at table, is the 
evidence that the wife, Karl and even a woman boarder are 
questioned as to the goings-out and comings-in of the 
inmates of the house. Before the departure from 
Gneixendorf, Karl begins to chafe under his uncle’s 
discipline. Johann is occupied with the affairs of the estate 
and Karl does errands for him as well as his greater uncle 
in Krems, whither he is willing to journey on foot as often 
as necessary, perhaps oftener, for there are soldiers 
stationed at the village, there is a theatre, English circus 
riders give an exhibition (to which Karl offers to accompany 
the composer) and, what is perhaps more to the young 
man’s liking, there is a billiard-room. Of this fact, however, 
we are informed later by a remark recorded in the 
Conversation Books by Johann after the return to Vienna. 
The old suspicions touching the reasons for Karl’s absence 
from Wasserhof again arise to plague Beethoven’s mind, 
nor are they dissipated by Madame van Beethoven’s 
repeated assurances that he will return soon. It is plain 
that the young man is taken to task, not only for these 
absences, but also for what his uncle looked upon as moody 
and defiant silences when suffering rebuke. Thus we read: 

You ask me why I do not talk. Because I have enough. 
Yours is the right to command; I must endure everything.... 
I can give no answer as to what you Say; the best I can do is 
to hear and remain silent, as is my duty. 

At a later period, when Beethoven has apparently 
upbraided the young man for his unwillingness to return to 


Vienna, Karl retorts: 

If you want to go, good; if not, good again. But I beg of 
you once more not to torment me as you are doing; you 
might regret it, for I can endure much, but not too much. 
You treated your brother in the same way to-day without 
cause. You must remember that other people are also 
human beings. — These everlastingly unjust reproaches! — 
Why do you make such a disturbance? Will you let me go 
out a bit to-day? I need recreation. I’ll come again later. — I 
only want to go to my room. — I am not going out, I want 
only to be alone for a little while. — Will you not let me go 
to my room? 


A Return to Vienna Precipitated 

Karl was a young man of nearly twenty years; thriftless, 
no doubt; indolent, no doubt; fond of his ease and addicted 
to idle pleasures, no doubt — but still a man; and no matter 
how much he ought to have been willing to sacrifice himself 
to make his uncle happy, it is a question if there was any 
way in the world to that sure and permanent result. He was 
not wise enough, nor self-sacrificing enough, to do that 
which not a single one of the composer’s maturer friends, 
not even Stephan von Breuning, had been able to do. Once 
in the Books he shows a disposition to resort to the 
wheedling tactics which had been frequently successful in 
earlier years, and urges as a reason for tarrying longer in 
Gneixendorf that it will make possible their longer 
companionship. He is pleading for a week’s longer stay: 
Breuning had said that he should not present himself to the 
Fieldmarshal until no evidences of the recent “incident” 
were longer visible; in a week more the scar would not be 
noticeable, nor would a stay be necessary had he provided 
himself with pomade; then he remarks: “The longer we are 
here the longer we shall be together; for when we are in 
Vienna I shall, of course, have to go away soon.” It was 
after this speech that he made the remark already referred 
to about the cheapness of fire-wood. Karl had plainly grown 
more than content with his life in Gneixendorf and there is 
evidence to show that Beethoven had begun to fear that he 
was wavering in his determination to enter the army. Some 
drastic measure or occurrence was necessary to change the 
native irresolution of Beethoven’s mind. Schindler, in his 


desire to paint all the Beethovens, with the exception of the 
composer, with the blackest pigments on his imaginative 
palette, does not scruple to accuse Karl of undue intimacy 
with his aunt and offers this as a reason for the departure. 
To this no reference can be found in the pages of the 
Conversation Books, unless it be a remark which preceded 
Karl’s outburst, last recorded. Here he tells his uncle that 
all his “talk about intrigues needs no refutation.” The 
reference is vague and it is extremely unlikely that the 
intrigues meant were those involved in the vile insinuation 
of Schindler, for a reason which will be made apparent 
presently. The house at Gneixendorf was not fitted for 
tenancy in winter; the weather was growing boisterous; 
Madame van Beethoven had left the men to their own 
devices and gone to her town-house. This, apparently, was 
the state of affairs when Johann handed a letter to his 
brother which could have no other result than to bring 
about a decision to go back to Vienna at the earliest 
possible moment, and to carry with him a heart full of 
bitterness which could only be intensified by the sufferings 
which attended upon his journey. The letter bears no date, 
but an allusion to the fact that von Breuning had allowed 
Karl a fortnight for recuperation and he had already been 
two months at Gneixendorf, is proof that it was written 
near the end of November. That the brothers discussed it 
and cognate matters while it was in their hands is 
evidenced by the fact that it contains on its back the words 
in Johann’s writing: “Let us leave this until the day you go. 


— An old woman. — She has her share and will get no 
more.” The letter was as follows: 

My dear Brother: 

I can not possibly remain silent concerning the future 
fate of Karl. He is abandoning all activity and, grown 
accustomed to this life, the longer he lives as at present, 
the more difficult will it be to bring him back to work. At 
his departure Breuning gave him a fortnight to recuperate 
in, and now it is two months. You see from Breuning’s letter 
that it is his decided wish that Karl shall hasten to his 
calling; the longer he is here the more unfortunate will it 
be for him, for the harder will it be for him to get to work, 
and it may be that we shall suffer harm. 

It is an infinite pity that this talented young man so 
wastes his time; and on whom if not on us two will the 
blame be laid? for he is still too young to direct his own 
course; for which reason it is your duty, if you do not wish 
to be reproached by yourself and others hereafter, to put 
him to work at his profession as soon as possible. Once he 
is occupied it will be easy to do much for him now and in 
the future; but under present conditions nothing can be 
done. 

I see from his actions that he would like to remain with 
us, but if he did so it would be all over with his future, and 
therefore this is impossible. The longer we hesitate the 
more difficult will it be for him to go away; I therefore 
adjure you — make up your mind, do not permit yourself to 
be dissuaded by Karl. I think it ought to be by next Monday, 
for in no event can you wait for me, inasmuch as I cannot 


go away from here without money, and it will be a long time 
before I collect enough to enable me to go to Vienna. 

How Beethoven received this letter must be left to the 
imagination. Its wisdom temporarily disarmed Schindler, 
who forgot all of his frequently wicked charges against 
Johann long enough to admit that the document proved that 
he was not utterly without good qualities of character. He 
adds that he was in a position to assert that Ludwig took 
his brother’s suggestion with bad grace and that before his 
departure from Gneixendorf there was an exceedingly 
acrimonious quarrel between the brothers, growing out of 
Ludwig’s demand that Johann make a will in favor of Karl, 
thus cutting off his wife. It is to this that the penciled 
endorsement on the letter refers. This subject, Schindler 
says, was the real cause of the estrangement between the 
brothers during the last five or six years of Ludwig’s life. 
The blame, he adds, rested with Ludwig, who, “constantly 
at odds with himself and all the world, loved and hated 
without reason.” Weeks afterward, while he lay dying in 
Vienna, Beethoven’s thoughts were still occupied with the 
purpose of persuading his brother to make a will in Karl’s 
favor. A moment’s reflection on a single fact will serve to 
give the quietus to Schindler’s insinuation as to improper 
relationship between the young man of 19 and his aunt of 
40; at the time that Karl is pleading to stay in the country, 
Johann is urging his brother to send him about his duty, and 
Beethoven is halting in irresolution, the woman is in 
Vienna. 


The Fateful Journey from Gneixendorf 

It must be assumed that the Monday referred to in 
Johann’s letter was Monday, November 27; but several days 
must have elapsed between this date and the time when 
Beethoven and Karl set out on the fateful journey to Vienna. 
A determination seems to have been reached when the 
Book shows Johann as saying: “If you are to start on 
Monday the carriage must be ordered on Sunday.” There is 
no recorded conversation touching the use of Johann’s 
carriage, which, so far as anything is known to the contrary, 
may have still been in Vienna, whither, it is safe to assume, 
it had carried Johann’s wife, and whither it was to carry its 
owner as soon as he could make a Satisfactory adjustment 
of his financial affairs. That means of conveyance were 
discussed is proved by Johann’s remark and also by a 
report made by Karl to the composer: “There is no 
postchaise to Vienna, but only to St. Polten.... From here 
there is no opportunity except by a stagecoach.” 

Exactly when and how the travellers set out it is not 
possible to determine. Schindler says that owing to 
Johann’s refusal to let his brother use his closed carriage, 
Beethoven was obliged to make the journey in an “open 
calash.” This is his statement in the first edition of the 
biography, but in the third, for an unexplained reason, the 
“open calash” is the vehicle used from Gneixendorf to 
Krems only, a distance which was easily traversed on foot 
inside of an hour. If Dr. Wawruch, Beethoven’s attending 
physician during the illness which ended in his death, is 
correct, Beethoven told him that he had made the journey 


“in the devil’s most wretched vehicle, a milk-wagon.” Later 
Dr. Wawruch calls the vehicle in which he arrived in Vienna 
a “Leiterwagen,” from which we might gather, which is 
utterly preposterous, that it was a rack vehicle. Beethoven 
arrived in Vienna on Saturday, December 2, and as there is 
a reference to only one night spent in transit (as there had 
been one on the journey from Vienna to Gneixendorf), it is 
likely that he left Gneixendorf early in the morning of 
Friday, December 1. “That December,” says Dr. Wawruch, 
“was raw, wet and frosty; Beethoven’s clothing anything 
but adapted to the unfriendly season of the year, and yet he 
was urged on by an internal unrest and a gloomy 
foreboding of misfortune. He was compelled to spend a 
night in a village tavern where, besides wretched shelter, 
he found an unwarmed room without winter shutters. 
Towards midnight he experienced his first fever-chill, a dry 
hacking cough accompanied by violent thirst and cutting 
pains in the sides. When seized with the fever he drank a 
few measures of ice-cold water and longed, helplessly, for 
the first rays of the morning light. Weak and ill, he 
permitted himself to be lifted into the Leiterwagen and 
arrived, at last, weak, exhausted and without strength, in 
Vienna.” Wawruch derived his information from Beethoven, 
possibly in part also from Karl, the only witness from whom 
a succinct and absolutely correct account was to have been 
expected; unhappily the tale, which Karl must have been 
called upon to tell many times, was never reported. The 
untrustworthiness of Schindler’s statements about the 
incidents of which he had no personal knowledge is 


emphasized by obvious efforts made to falsify and 
emasculate the record in the Conversation Books, 
concerning which it will soon become necessary to speak. 

One Of Schindler’s Slanders Refuted 

It was Saturday, December 2nd, 1826, then, that 
Beethoven arrived in Vienna from Gneixendorf and went to 
his lodgings in the Schwarzspanierhaus. It does not appear 
that he considered himself seriously ill, for in a letter to 
Holz which must have been written two, or more likely 
three, days later, he says merely that he is “unpasslich,” 
that is, indisposed. The letter was the second of its kind, 
the first having been mislaid. In this letter he asked Holz to 
come to him. It was written from dictation, but before 
appending his signature Beethoven wrote, “Finally, I add to 
this ‘We all err, only each in a different way’,” setting the 
quoted words to music for a canon. This canon, of which an 
autograph copy on a separate sheet of paper is preserved 
in the Royal Library at Berlin, points to a possibility that 
some misunderstanding had arisen between Beethoven and 
Holz just before the former started for Gneixendorf. 
Inasmuch as Holz is at Beethoven’s side at least ten days 
before Schindler appears there, and gives his services to 
the sick man until the end, though not to the extent that 
Schindler does after his coming, the latter’s efforts to 
create the impression that Beethoven had sent Holz away 
from him is disingenuous, to say the least. Holz’s first act 
convicts Schindler of an error which can scarcely be set 
down as an innocent one. The story involves one of the 
slanders against Karl which has been repeated from 


Schindler’s day to this, although its refutation needed only 
a glance into the Conversation Books of December, 1826. 
Schindler says that he did not learn of Beethoven’s 
condition until “several days” after his return to Vienna. 
That he then hurried to him and learned that neither Dr. 
Braunhofer nor Dr. Staudenheimer, though sent for by 
Beethoven, had answered the summons and that Dr. 
Wawruch’s coming was due to something only a little better 
than an accident. Karl, though charged with the duty of 
summoning a physician, had forgotten, or neglected, to so 
do, for several days. His commission occurred to him while 
playing at billiards, and he incidentally asked a marqueur 
(scorer) in the billiard-room to send a physician to his 
uncle. The marqueur, not being well, could not do it at the 
time, but mentioned the matter some time later to Dr. 
Wawruch at the hospital to which he had been taken. This 
story of unexampled heartlessness, to which Dr. Gerhard 
von Breuning also gave currency, Schindler said he had 
heard from Dr. Wawruch; but it is branded as a shameless 
fabrication by Dr. Wawruch’s published statement and the 
evidence of the Conversation Book. Dr. Wawruch wrote a 
history of Beethoven’s illness entitled “Ärztlicher Rückblick 
auf Ludwig van Beethoven’s letzte Lebensepoche” under 
date of May 20, 1827, which was published by Aloys Fuchs 
in the “Wiener Zeitschrift” of April 30, 1842. In this report 
Dr. Wawruch says, “I was not called in until the third day.” 
This third day would be December 5th, and the date has 
twofold confirmation in the Conversation Book. A fortnight 
after Beethoven’s return to Vienna there is an entry in 


Karl’s handwriting of the physician’s visits beginning with 
December 5th and ending with December 14, which shows 
that within this period Dr. Wawruch made daily visits and 
on one day came twice. Schindler’s name does not appear 
until some time after this entry, and it is recorded in a 
manner which indicates plainly that it was his first meeting 
with the sick man. As the book was folded and renumbered 
by Schindler the page on which this entry appears is made 
to look as if it preceded others which are filled with 
evidences of Holz’s helpfulness, but the records of the first 
call of the physician are plain and undisputable. It was Holz 
who sent for him and he did so on December 5, the day on 
which the first visit is noted. Evidently Holz had hastened 
to Beethoven on receiving the letter asking him to come 
which Karl seems to have delivered to him on the 4th or 
oth. What passed at the first meeting does not appear, but 
this remark in the handwriting of Holz does: 

I have had Professor Wawruch called for you; Vivenot is 
himself sick. I do not know Wawruch personally, but he is 
known here as one of the most skillful physicians. — He is 
Bogner’s doctor. — He is professor in the hospital. — He 
will come after dinner. 

Vivenot was a physician. In all probability Beethoven had 
exhausted the list of physicians of his acquaintance 
(Smetana, a surgeon, may not have been considered and 
Malfatti could not be at the time for reasons which 
Beethoven knew and was made painfully to feel later), 
before Holz succeeded in securing the attendance of 
Wawruch. According to the accepted story, Braunhofer, who 


had been the last physician to treat Beethoven before the 
misfortunes of the summer, had declined the call because of 
the too great distance between his house and Beethoven’s, 
and Staudenheimer, whom Braunhofer had displaced, 
promised to come but did not. The latter, probably both, 
took part later in the consultations. Wawruch was an 
amateur violoncello player and an ardent admirer of 
Beethoven’s music. When he comes to his august patient, 
though he permits Karl to write the questions, he takes the 
pencil himself to tell who he is: “One who greatly reveres 
your name will do everything possible to give you speedy 
relief — Prof. Wawruch.” In his history of the case Wawruch 
writes: 

I found Beethoven afflicted with serious symptoms of 
inflammation of the lungs. His face glowed, he spat blood, 
his respiration threatened suffocation and a painful stitch 
in the side made lying on the back a torment. A severe 
counter-treatment for inflammation soon brought the 
desired relief; his constitution triumphed and by a lucky 
crisis he was freed from apparent mortal danger, so that on 
the fifth day he was able, in a sitting posture, to tell me, 
amid profound emotion, of the discomforts which he had 
suffered. On the seventh day he felt considerably better, so 
that he was able to get out of bed, walk about, read and 
write. 

Dr. Gerhard von Breuning, who was concerned in proving 
that Dr. Wawruch was a bungling practitioner, protests that 
Beethoven was not suffering from inflammation of the lungs 
but from inflammation of the peritoneum, which alone, he 


says, could have brought on the dropsy of the belly from 
which it has been thought until recently Beethoven died. 
He based his opinion on the fact, which, though only a boy 
of 13, he may have observed in the sick-room, that the 
patient did not cough, had no difficulty in breathing, and 
that afterwards his lungs were found to be sound. 
Wawruch, however, an experienced physician, is speaking 
of what he observed on his first visit and is not likely to 
have erred in so obvious a matter as incipient lobar 
pneumonia, the general history of which as now understood 
agrees with the recorded account of Beethoven’s case, even 
in such details as the critical period reached on the fifth 
day. The subsequent strength of the lungs is not 
inconsistent with the theory that in the first week 
Beethoven weathered an attack of pneumonia. 

Beethoven’s Health in the Country 

There are few references to the state of Beethoven’s 
health during the sojourn at Gneixendorf, but that he was 
ill when he arrived there is indicated by an early remark by 
Johann attributing an improvement in the condition of his 
eyes to the good air “without rosewater.” Johann wrote 
later that, when with him, Beethoven ate little. When the 
food was not prepared to his taste he ate soft-boiled eggs 
for dinner “and drank all the more wine.” He had frequent 
attacks of diarrhoea. His abdomen also became distended 
so that he wore a bandage for comfort. Wawruch had no 
knowledge of his patient’s previous medical history and 
was compelled to discover for himself what his colleagues, 
to whom the sick man’s call was first extended, would have 


known from their earlier experiences with him. Schindler 
attacks Wawruch on the ground that he had said that 
Beethoven was addicted to the use of spirituous liquors. 
The Conversation Books and other testimony plentifully 
indicate that the great composer was fond of wine and that 
his physicians had difficulty in enforcing abstinence upon 
him; but the only one who, by indirection, accused 
Beethoven of drinking to excess, was Schindler, whose 
statements on that point are not free from the suspicion 
that they were made only for the purpose of hitting Holz 
over Wawruch’s shoulders. 

Wawruch’s report continues: 

But on the eighth day I was alarmed not a little. At the 
morning visit I found him greatly disturbed and jaundiced 
all over his body. A frightful choleraic attack 
(Brechdurchfall had threatened in the preceding night. A 
violent rage, a great grief because of ingratitude and 
undeserved humiliation, was the cause of the mighty 
explosion. Trembling and shivering he bent double because 
of the pains which raged in his liver and intestines, and his 
feet, thitherto moderately inflated, were tremendously 
swollen. From this time on dropsy developed, the 
segregation of urine became less, the liver showed plain 
indication of hard nodules, there was an increase of 
jaundice. Gentle entreaties from his friends quieted the 
threatening mental tempest, and the forgiving man forgot 
all the humiliation which had been put upon him. But the 
disease moved onward with gigantic strides. Already in the 
third week there came incidents of nocturnal suffocation; 


the enormous volume of collected water demanded speedy 
relief and I found myself compelled to advise tapping in 
order to guard against the danger of bursting. 

After Dr. Wawruch had reached this decision, Dr. 
Staudenheimer was called in consultation and he confirmed 
the attending physician’s opinion as to the necessity of an 
operation. Beethoven was told. “After a few moments of 
serious thought he gave his consent.” The servant Thekla, 
who had, apparently, come from Gneixendorf (as her name 
appears in the Conversation Book used there), in the midst 
of the preparations for the operation had been found to be 
dishonest and dismissed. The composer’s brother had 
arrived in Vienna about December 10 and thereafter is 
found constant in his attendance, a fact which it becomes 
necessary to mention because of the obvious effort of 
Schindler to create the impression that the burden of the 
care of Beethoven had been assumed by him, von Breuning 
and the latter’s son Gerhard. Wawruch had retained Dr. 
Seibert, principal surgeon (Primärwundarzt) at the 
hospital, to perform the operation. The date was December 
20 (not 18, as Schindler says). Those present were Johann, 
Karl and Schindler. Beethoven’s sense of humor did not 
desert him. When, the incision having been made, Dr. 
Seibert introduced the tube and the water spurted out, 
Beethoven said: “Professor, you remind me of Moses 
striking the rock with his staff.” Wawruch writes in the 
Conversation Book: 

Thank God, it is happily over! — Do you already feel 
relief? — If you feel ill you must tell me. — Did the incision 


give you any pain? — From to-day the sun will continue to 
ascend higher. — God save you! [This in English.] 
Lukewarm almond milk. — Do you not now feel pain? — 
Continue to lie quietly on your side. — Five measures and a 
half. — I hope that you will sleep more quietly to-night.... 
You bore yourself like a knight. 

Multiplication and Handel’s Scores 

In the early days after Beethoven’s return to Vienna 
there is a continuation of the correspondence with Schott 
and Sons concerning the publication of the works which 
they had purchased, and before the end of December, 
probably in the third week, occurs the incident of the 
disappointing gift from the King of Prussia which makes its 
appearance in the record with something like a shout of 
“Good news!” from Schindler. Karl is busily occupied in 
preparations for his military career and upon him, until the 
arrival of Holz, appears to devolve the labor of writing and 
of carrying messages. The Conversation Book used by him 
on the 4th of December and the two following days bears a 
pathetic proof of Beethoven’s helplessness in the matter of 
figures. A page or so is filled with examples in simple 
multiplication — tables, without answers, of threes, fours, 
sevens, etc. — and the remark, “Then backwards.” Later 
Karl writes an explanation: “Multiplication is a simplified 
form of addition, wherefore examples are performed in the 
Same manner. Each product is set under its proper place. If 
it consists of two digits, the left one is added to the product 
of the next. Here a small illustration: 2348 multiplied by 2.” 
It was thus that the great genius approaching his 56th 


birthday was employing his time while waiting in vain for 
the physicians who would not or could not answer his 
summons! 

One joyful event brightened the solitary gloom of the 
sick-chamber in the middle of December. From Stumpff, of 
London, Beethoven received the 40 volumes of Dr. Arnold’s 
edition of the works of Handel which the donor had 
resolved to send Beethoven on his visit in 1824. Gerhard 
von Breuning pictures the joy of Beethoven at the reception 
of the gift, which he described as royal compared with that 
of the King of Prussia. One day the boy was asked to hand 
the big books from the pianoforte where they rested to the 
bed. “I have long wanted them,” said the composer to his 
faithful little friend, “for Handel is the greatest, the ablest 
composer that ever lived. I can still learn from him.” He 
leaned the books against the wall, turned over the pages, 
and ever and anon paused to break out into new 
expressions of praise. Von Breuning places these incidents 
in the middle of February, 1827, but his memory was plainly 
at fault. Schindler says the books arrived in December, and 
he is right, for Stumpff preserved the receipt for them, a 
letter and Reichardt’s “Taschenbuch fur Reisende,” which 
is dated “December 14, 1826.” The gift was sent through 
the son of Stumpff’s friend Streicher. 

Stephan von Breuning had called on Beethoven shortly 
after his arrival and the work of making a soldier of Karl 
was begun at once. It was expected that the preparations 
would occupy only a few days, but they dragged themselves 
through the month of December, owing partly, no doubt, to 


an illness which befell the Councillor. There were formal 
calls to be made upon the Lieut. Field Marshal and other 
officers, a physical examination to be undergone (it was 
most perfunctory), uniforms to be provided, the oath of 
service to be taken, and his monthly allowance to be fixed. 
All this was disposed of by the date of the first tapping, and 
it was expected that he would set out to join his regiment at 
Iglau before the Christmas holidays. There is no evidence 
of a change in the attitude towards each other of uncle and 
nephew. Some of Karl’s entries in the Conversation Books 
betray a testiness which is in marked contrast to 
Beethoven’s obvious solicitude for the young man’s position 
and comfort in his regiment; but the entries also indicate 
that illness had not sweetened the disposition of the 
sufferer. His outbursts of rage are the subject of warnings 
from physicians and friends. We have Schindler’s word for 
it that Beethoven became cheerful after the graceless 
youth’s departure for Iglau on January 2nd, and the 
testimony of the Conversation Book that the old year closed 
upon a quarrel between the two. Karl writes this greeting 
on New Year’s day: “I wish you a happy new year, and it 
grieves me that I should have been compelled already in 
the first night to give cause for displeasure. It might easily 
have been avoided, however, if you had but given the order 
to have my meal taken to my room.” 

It is very possible that Beethoven’s spirits grew lighter 
after the departure of his nephew. The service which Karl 
gave his uncle seems frequently to have been given 
grudgingly and no doubt looked more ungracious than it 


may really have been, when accompanied by protests that 
he would not be found failing in duty and petulant requests 
that he be spared upbraidings and torments. To satisfy the 
singular mixture of affectionate solicitude and suspicion 
which filled Beethoven’s heart and mind would perhaps 
have taxed the philosophy of a wiser as well as gentler 
being than this young man, who, as Johann’s wife told the 
composer in Gneixendorf, had inherited the testy family 
temper. When open quarrels were no longer possible, it is 
likely that a greater contentment than had lodged there for 
a long time filled Beethoven’s soul. There is no record of 
the parting, and it is safe to assume that it passed off 
without emotional demonstration of any kind. But 
Beethoven’s thoughts went swiftly towards his self-assumed 
duty of providing for the young man’s future. The very next 
day he wrote the following letter to Dr. Bach: 

Providing for the Nephew’s Future 

Vienna, Wednesday January 3, 1827. 

Before my death I declare my beloved nephew my sole 
and universal heir of all the property which I possess in 
which is included chiefly seven bank shares and whatever 
money may be on hand. If the laws prescribe a modification 
in this I beg of you as far as possible to turn it to his 
advantage. I appoint you his curator and beg his guardian, 
Court Councillor von Breuning, to take the place of a father 
to him. God preserve you. A thousand thanks for the love 
and friendship which you have shown me. 

(L. S.) Ludwig van Beethoven 


From Gerhard von Breuning’s account of the last days of 
Beethoven it would seem that this letter, though written on 
January 3rd, and then addressed to his legal adviser, was 
not signed until shortly before his death, and that at 
intervals in the interim it was the subject of consultations 
between the composer, Bach, Breuning, Schindler and 
Johann. Certain it is that before dispatching the letter to 
Bach, Beethoven submitted it to von Breuning for an 
opinion. Gerhard carried it to his father and brought back 
an answer which may have postponed its formal execution 
and delivery till two days before Beethoven died. Stephan 
von Breuning was not willing that Karl should enter upon 
unrestricted possession of the property immediately upon 
the death of his uncle. In his letter he pointed out that till 
now Karl had shown himself frivolous and that there was no 
knowing what turn his character might take as a result of 
the new life upon which he had entered. He therefore 
advised that for the young man’s own good and future 
safety he be prohibited from disposing of the capital of his 
inheritance, either during his lifetime or for a term of years 
after he had reached his majority, which under the Austrian 
law then prevailing was the age of 24 years. He argued that 
the income from the legacy would suffice for his 
maintenance for the time being and that to restrict him in 
the disposition of the capital would ensure him against the 
possible results of frivolous conduct before he should ripen 
into a man of solid parts. He recommended that Beethoven 
talk the matter over with Bach and wanted then to consult 
with both of them, as he feared that even a temporary 


restriction would not suffice to restrain Karl from making 
debts which in time would devour the inheritance when he 
should enter upon it. How Beethoven received this advice 
we Shall learn later. 

There is little that need be added to the story of the 
nephew. He was with his regiment at Iglau. Through 
Schindler, Beethoven wrote him a letter. It is lost, but 
apparently it contained an expression of dissatisfaction 
with Dr. Wawruch, for in the reply, which has been 
preserved, Karl says: “Concerning yourself I am rejoiced to 
know that you are in good hands. I, too, had felt some 
distrust of the treatment of your former (or, perhaps, 
present?) physician; I hope improvement will now follow.” 
He reports about his situation in the regiment, asks for 
money and the flute part of the Pianoforte Concerto in B- 
flat (O), which one of the officers of the regiment wished to 
play, and adds in a postscript: “Do not think that the little 
privations to which I am now subjected have made me 
dissatisfied with my lot. On the contrary, rest assured that I 
am living in contentment, and regret only that I am 
separated so far from you. In time, however, this will be 
different.” But communications from the young man are not 
many, and Schindler’s rebukes and complaints in the 
Conversation Books about his undutifulness are probably 
only a reflex of Beethoven’s moods and utterances. One 
cause of dissatisfaction was the fact that a letter to Smart 
had been sent to him for translation and was not promptly 
returned. But he acknowledges the receipt of money 
towards the end of February, and on March 4th he writes 


another letter, which has been preserved. He sends his 
thanks for a pair of boots, says the translation of the letter 
to Smart must have been received, and adds: 

To-day a cadet returned to his batallion who had been in 
Vienna on a furlough; and he reports having heard that you 
had been saved by an ice and are feeling well. I hope the 
report is true, no matter what the means may have been... 
Write me very soon about the state of your health ... I kiss 
you. Your loving son Charles. 

Here Karl van Beethoven practically disappears from this 
history. He never saw his uncle in life again, nor even in 
death, for he was not present at the funeral — as indeed in 
those days of tardy communication and slow conveyance he 
could not be. 

Scenes in the Composer’s Sick-room 

Notwithstanding that they do not make a complete 
record, since the slate was also, and indeed largely, used by 
Beethoven’s visitors, and despite the fact that they have not 
been left intact, but bear evidences of mutilation and 
falsification, the Conversation Books furnish a more vivid 
and also a more pathetic picture of Beethoven’s sick-room 
than the writings of Schindler and Gerhard von Breuning. 
Busy about the couch of the patient we see his brother 
Johann and his nephew Karl, besides Schindler, Holz and 
Stephan von Breuning. The visits of the last are interrupted 
by illness and his official labors, but his son, the lad 
Gerhard, frequently lends a gracious touch to the scene by 
his familiar mode of address, his gossip about his father’s 
domestic affairs and his suggestions of intellectual pabulum 


for his august friend. He is a daily message-bearer between 
the two households. Even at a sacrifice of space it is 
necessary to recount a few incidents of small intrinsic 
interest in order that some errors in history may be 
rectified. Notwithstanding Schindler’s obvious efforts to 
have the contrary appear, Holz continues to be faithful in 
attendance, though his visits are not so numerous as they 
were during the weeks of Beethoven’s great trial in the 
summer. The reason was obvious and certainly not to his 
discredit, though Schindler attempted to belittle it. Holz 
took unto himself a wife about the time that Beethoven 
returned to Vienna. Thitherto he had been able to devote a 
large portion of the time not given to official duties to his 
friend. Now, this was no longer possible; nor was it 
necessary after Dr. Wawruch had assumed care of the case. 
Beethoven’s brother also returned to Vienna and Schindler 
found his way back to the composer’s side within a 
fortnight. It is Holz, however, who looks after the correction 
and publication of the last compositions, and collects his 
annuity; and if it were necessary, his apologists might find 
evidence of Beethoven’s confidence in his friendship and 
integrity in the fact that there is no indication that he ever 
questioned his honesty in money matters, while there is 
proof in Schindler’s own handwriting that Beethoven 
thought him capable of theft. It is pitiful that while 
Schindler is sacrificing himself in almost menial labors, 
Beethoven forces him to a pained protestation that he had 
returned the balance of a sum placed in his hands 
wherewith to make purchases. Schindler himself records 


the fact of Beethoven’s suspicion with sorrow. A livelier 
sense of gratitude took possession of the sufferer later and 
found expression in gifts of autograph scores (of the Ninth 
Symphony, for instance, now in the Royal Library at Berlin), 
and a promise, which he was unable to fulfill, to take part 
in a concert for Schindler’s benefit. 

Whether Schindler was always as scrupulously honest in 
his attitude towards the public as he was in his dealings 
with Beethoven may be doubted. There are mutilations, 
interlineations and erasures in the Conversation Books 
which it is difficult to believe were not made for the 
purpose of bolstering up mistaken statements in his 
biography, which had already been published when the 
documents passed out of his hands into the possession of 
the Royal Library. Here is a case in point: Schuppanzigh 
has called and reported that one of Beethoven’s quartets 
had been enthusiastically received by the public at a 
performance on the preceding Sunday (December 10, 
1826). To what seems to have been an oral comment, 
Beethovens adds the words and music of the motto from 
the Quartet in F: “Muss es sein? Es muss sein.” This moves 
Schuppanzigh to say: “But does he” — (Beethoven, of 
course, whom Schuppanzigh addresses in the third person 
as usual)— “does he know that the dirty fellow has become 
my enemy on that account?” Here we have an unmistakable 
allusion to the anecdote about Dembscher and the origin of 
the Canon on the theme of the finale of the F major 
Quartet. A few pages later Schindler is the writer and has 
just brought the news of the arrival of the ring presented to 


Beethoven by the King of Prussia. He had been asked to 
carry the ring to Beethoven, but had been unwilling to 
accept it unless he could give Beethoven’s receipt for it in 
exchange. He adds the words “Es muss sein” as if in 
answer to a question by Beethoven. Now appear squeezed 
in between the music and the edge of the sheet the words: 
“The Old Woman (Die Alte) is again in need of her weekly 
allowance.” The handwriting is plainly of a different date 
and at the time of the conversation the “Old Woman” was 
not in Beethoven’s employ. It is not easy to acquit Schindler 
of a sinister motive here nor to avoid the suspicion that it 
was his hand which made an attempt to obliterate the entry 
on December 5, which proves that Holz sent for Dr. 
Wawruch on that date and thus gives the lie to the 
infamous story about Karl and the billiard marqueur. The 
evidences of Schindler’s eagerness to encourage 
Beethoven’s detestation of his brother and his suspicion of 
his nephew are too numerous to be overlooked, and some 
of them may call for mention later. 

An offer by Gerhard von Breuning to bring one of his 
school-books containing pictures of classic antiquities is an 
evidence of the lad’s familiarity with Beethoven’s literary 
tastes. It was Brother Johann, however, who suggested the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott for his entertainment, and the 
impression conveyed by the story that after beginning 
“Kenilworth” Beethoven threw the volume down with the 
angry remark: “To the devil with the scribbling! The fellow 
writes only for money,” that the composer would have no 
more of the novelist, is rudely disturbed by evidence that 


Beethoven read all of Scott’s works which were to be found 
in translation in the circulating library. Beethoven later 
himself calls for Ovid’s “Metamorphoses”; and his interest 
in international politics is so keen that he is not content 
with an abstract of Channing’s great speech of December 
12, 1826, but expresses a desire to read a full report. 


Dissatisfied with His Physician 

While Beethoven’s friends are discussing with Dr. 
Wawruch the necessity of a second tapping, and Karl is 
packing his boxes for Iglau, the year 1826 ends. The 
surgeon Seibert seems to have advised a postponement of 
the operation. In a conversation on January 6, 1827, 
Schindler says to Beethoven: “Then Hr. Seibert was really 
right in still postponing the second operation, for it will 
probably make a third unnecessary.” There are now signs of 
Beethoven’s dissatisfaction with the attending physician. 
Gerhard von Breuning has much to say on the point in his 
little book, and Schindler joins in the criticism many years 
after Beethoven’s death; but in the Conversation Books he 
appears more than once as Wawruch’s defender. From von 
Breuning we learn that while at a later date Malfatti’s 
coming was awaited with eagerness and hailed with 
unfeigned gladness, Wawruch’s visits were ungraciously 
received, Beethoven sometimes turning his face to the wall 
and exclaiming “Oh! the ass!” when he heard his name 
announced. But in the first week of January, Schindler is 
still concerned in keeping up the patient’s faith in the skill 
of his physician. In a Conversation Book he writes shortly 
after the remark about the surgeon: 

He understands his profession, that is notorious, and he 
is right in following a safe course. — I have a great deal of 
confidence in him, but I can not speak from experience. — 
However, he is known as an able man and is esteemed by 
his students. But as we are here concerned with a carum 
caput my advice from the beginning has been always to 


take into consultation a physician who is familiar with your 
constitution from medical treatment; such an one generally 
adopts very different measures. 

Evidently, Beethoven renews his expression of distrust. 
Schindler continues: 

Yet it is better and more advisable not to lose confidence 
in the physician, for after all he has done a great deal. — It 
is a very well-known fact that dropsy is very slow of cure. — 
Shall I come when the doctor is here? 

A few days later (January 8, says Schindler, who was 
present) the second operation took place. There were no 
complications, the tapping was accomplished without 
difficulty and Dr. Seibert reported that the water was 
clearer and the outflow greater than the first time. Ten 
measures were drawn off. On January 11 there was a 
consultation of physicians to which, besides either Dr. 
Braunhofer or Staudenheimer, Dr. Malfatti had been called. 
It had become an ardent wish of Beethoven’s that Malfatti 
undertake his case, but Malfatti had refused, pleading 
professional ethics, but no doubt actuated by reasons of a 
more personal character. Many years before, probably as 
early as 1813, he had been not only Beethoven’s physician 
but also his friend; indeed, he was an uncle of the Therese 
Malfatti to whom the composer once made an offer of 
marriage. He made, what it is easy to imagine to have 
been, the experience of all the medical men who undertook 
the care of the great man. Beethoven was ever a 
disobedient and impatient patient. He became dissatisfied 
with Dr. Malfatti’s treatment and commented upon it and 


him in such a manner as to cause a serious and lasting 
estrangement. Ten years at least had elapsed between this 
incident and the time when Beethoven’s longing went out 
towards his one-time professional friend. Schindler’s story 
of the disappointments which he suffered when first he 
tried to persuade Dr. Malfatti to take the case in hand was 
printed in the “Frankfurter Konversationsblatt” of July 14, 
1842. It was a long time afterward, and we can not 
withhold a suspicion that it is rather highly colored, but 
since the coming of Malfatti was a matter of large moment 
to Beethoven and the treatment which he recommended 
(strictly speaking, he can not be said to have prescribed it, 
for Dr. Wawruch remained in charge of the case to the end) 
has a large bearing upon Beethoven’s physical condition 
and its causes, it may be told here. Schindler writes, in his 
communication to the Frankfort newspaper: 

Never shall I forget the harsh words of that man which 
he commissioned me to bear to the friend and teacher who 
lay mortally ill, when after the second operation (January 8) 
I repeatedly carried to him the urgent requests of 
Beethoven that he come to his help or he should die. Dr. 
Wawruch did not know his constitution, was ruining him 
with too much medicine. He had already been compelled to 
empty 75 bottles, without counting various powders, he had 
no confidence in this physician, etc. To all of these 
representations Malfatti answered me coldly and drily: 
“Say to Beethoven that he, as a master of harmony, must 
know that I must also live in harmony with my colleagues.” 
Beethoven wept bitter tears when I brought him this reply, 


which, hard as it was, I had to do, so that he might no 
longer look for help to that quarter.... Though Malfatti 
finally took pity on poor Beethoven and abolished 
Wawruch’s medicine bottles at once and prescribed an 
entirely different course of treatment, despite the pleadings 
of the patient he refused to remain his ordinarius and visit 
him often. On the contrary, he came only at long intervals 
and contented himself with occasional reports from me as 
to the sick man’s condition. He was not willing even to send 
one of his assistants to Beethoven and consequently Dr. 
Wawruch remained his daily visitor in spite of Beethoven’s 
protests. 

Reconciliation with Dr. Malfatti 

On January 19, after a second visit to Dr. Malfatti, 
Schindler wrote to Beethoven saying that the Doctor would 
come to him and begging him to seek a reconciliation, 
inasmuch as Malfatti still cherished resentment because of 
the treatment which he had received a decade before at 
Beethoven’s hands. Malfatti came, a reconciliation was 
effected, and under the inspiration of the changed 
treatment which Malfatti introduced Beethoven’s spirits 
rose buoyantly, his physical condition responded and the 
despair which had begun to fill the sufferer gave way to a 
confident hope of recovery. The treatment was simple, but 
the improvement which it brought about was not lasting. 
Malfatti put away the drugs and decoctions and prescribed 
frozen punch, and rubbing the patient’s abdomen with ice- 
cold water. Dr. Wawruch in his history of the case confirms 


Schindler’s statement of the beneficial results which were 
at first attained. He says: 

Then Dr. Malfatti, who thenceforth supported me with his 
advice, and who, as a friend of Beethoven of long years’ 
standing understood his predominant inclination for 
spirituous liquors, hit upon the notion of administering 
frozen punch. I must confess that the treatment produced 
excellent effects for a few days at least. Beethoven felt 
himself so refreshed by the ice with its alcoholic contents 
that already in the first night he slept quietly throughout 
the night and began to perspire profusely. He grew cheerful 
and was full of witty conceits and even dreamed of being 
able to complete the oratorio “Saul and David” which he 
had begun. But this joy, as was to have been foreseen, did 
not last long. He began to abuse the prescription and 
applied himself right bravely to the frozen punch. The 
spirits soon caused a violent pressure of the blood upon the 
brain, he grew soporous, breathed stertorously like an 
intoxicated person, began to wander in his speech, and a 
few times inflammatory pains in the throat were paired 
with hoarseness and even aphony. He became more unruly 
and when, because of the cooling of the bowels, colic and 
diarrhoea resulted, it was high time to deprive him of this 
precious refreshment. 

Wawruch’s remark here about Beethoven’s predilection 
for spirituous liquors formed the basis for Schindler’s 
charge, which has already been discussed, that the 
physician had slandered Beethoven and had tried to create 
the impression that he had contracted dropsy by inordinate 


use of alcoholic drinks. The account of the beneficial effect 
of Malfatti’s coming, no less than the treatment which he 
prescribed, is reasonable enough. Beethoven no doubt, in 
the warm glow of a recovered friendship, gave the 
physician a full measure of confidence and hailed in him 
much more than the ordinary professional leech. It is also 
safe to assume that Malfatti knew from the beginning that 
a cure was impossible and strove at once for temporary 
relief, which in Beethoven’s case was the surest of means 
for cheering him up and reanimating hope within him. By 
administering frozen punch he stimulated the jaded organs 
more successfully than Wawruch had succeeded in doing; 
at the same time he warned against excess in its use and 
forbade the patient taking it in a liquid form. But this was 
only at the beginning; when he saw the inevitable end 
approaching he waived all injunctions as to quantity. 
Schindler says: 

The quantity of frozen punch permitted in the first weeks 
was not more than one glass a day. Not until after the 
fourth operation (February 27th), when it was seen that the 
case was hopeless, were all restrictions removed. The noble 
patient, feeling the marked effects of a doubled and even 
trebled allowance meanwhile, thought himself already half 
saved and wanted to work on his tenth symphony, which he 
was allowed to do to a small extent. From these days, so 
extraordinary in the sight of the friends who surrounded 
him, the last lines are dated which he wrote to me on 
March 17 — nine days before his death — the very last 
page which the immortal master wrote with his own hands: 


“Miracles! Miracles! Miracles! The highly learned 
gentlemen are both defeated! Only through Malfatti's 
science shall I be saved. It is necessary that you come to 
me for a moment this forenoon.” 

The reiteration of the word “miracles” is indicated by the 
usual musical sign of repetition ®®. There is no date in 
Beethoven’s handwriting, but Schindler has endorsed it: 
“Beethoven’s last lines to Schindler on March 17, 1827.” 
The endorsement is of a later date and marks another 
obvious error of memory. It is not possible that Beethoven 
wrote the letter after he had himself abandoned all hope of 
recovery, as he had before the date affixed by Schindler. 
Most obviously the pathetic document is an outburst of 
jubilation on feeling the exhilaration consequent on 
Malfatti’s prescription, as mentioned in Dr. Wawruch’s 
report. Schindler says that the “learned gentlemen” 
referred to were Wawruch and Seibert. Wawruch says that 
Beethoven abandoned hope after the fourth tapping; 
Johann van Beethoven records that the physicians declared 
him lost on March 16. Schindler in his biography describes 
a letter written in February as the last letter actually 
written by the composer. 


Treatment of the Patient 

Gerhard von Breuning, prejudiced as he was against Dr. 
Wawruch, was yet far from unqualified in his praise of 
Malfatti. He says: 

But the usually brilliant physician seems to have been 
little inspired in the presence of Beethoven. The frozen 
punch which he prescribed to restore the tone of the 
digestive organs, excessively weakened by Wawruch’s 
overload of medicaments, had, indeed, the desired 
restorative effect; but it was too transient. On the other 
hand a sort of sweat-bath prescribed a few days after the 
second operation was so obviously injurious to the patient, 
filled with longing and hope, that it had to be abandoned at 
once. Jugs filled with hot water were arranged in a bath-tub 
and covered thickly with birch leaves on which the patient 
was Seated, all of his body but the head being covered with 
a sheet. Malfatti hoped for a beneficient action upon the 
skin and to put the organs into a productive perspiration. 
But the very opposite effect resulted. The body of the 
patient, which had been emptied of its water by the 
scarcely completed tapping, attracted the moisture 
developed by the bath like a block of salt; it swelled visibly 
in the apparatus and in a few days compelled the 
introduction anew of the tube into the still unhealed 
puncture. 

The story of this sweat-bath needs to be told, if for no 
other reason than because it is the basis of another of the 
romances still current, which were retailed for the single 
purpose of presenting Beethoven as a sufferer from the 


niggardliness of Johann. On January 25 (the date is fixed by 
a remark of Johann’s in the Conversation Book) Schindler 
brought word to Beethoven that the mother of the singer 
Fraulein Schechner had sent for him that morning to tell 
him about two remedies which had proved efficacious in 
the case of her father, who had also been afflicted with 
dropsy. One of these was Juniperberry tea, the other a 
vapor bath from a decoction, the ingredients of which were 
a head of cabbage, two handfuls of caraway seeds and 
three handfuls of hayseed (Heublumen). These remedies 
had been prescribed by the physician of the late King of 
Bavaria and had worked a cure in the case of Madame 
Schechner’s father when he was 70 years old. Dr. Malfatti 
seems to have been told of these remedies and to have 
prescribed the bath, which, it is said in the Conversation 
Books, he recognized at once as a cure used by Dr. Harz, 
the Royal Physician mentioned. Within a day or two 
Schindler notes in the book, that he had asked Johann for 
some hay and the latter had replied that his hay was not 
good enough for the purpose; but the next day, on seeing 
the hay, which had been procured from another source, 
Johann had said that he had plenty of that sort and that his 
was dryer. Unwilling, apparently, to admit that Johann 
might have been honest in his belief that the hay from his 
stable was not fit for medicinal purposes, Schindler writes 
for Beethoven’s perusal: “Is it not abominable that he is 
unwilling even to give hay for a single bath!” Yet this 
monster of inhumanity, unwilling to sacrifice even a wisp of 
hay for a dying brother, was at the time in daily attendance 


upon that brother and had taken upon himself a great deal 
of the onerous and disagreeable labor of the sick-room! 

Among Beethoven's visitors in February, near the end of 
the month, when Beethoven was at an extremity of his 
suffering, was the singer Demoiselle Schechner, who 
almost forced her way to the bedside to tell him of her 
great admiration for his music, of her successes in 
“Fidelio,” and that it was through singing his “Adelaide” 
that she had won her way to the operatic stage. Under date 
of February there also came to the composer a cheery 
letter from his old playmate Wegeler, calling to his mind 
some of his early flames — Jeanette Honrath and Fraulein 
Westerholt — and playfully outlining a plan by which the 
old friends might enjoy a reunion: he would send, he said, 
one of his patients to Carlsbad and go there with him as 
soon as Beethoven should arrange also to go there for his 
convalescence. Then, after a three weeks’ trip through 
South Germany, there should be a final visit to the home of 
their childhood. And, as before, Eleonore sends a postscript 
emphasizing the pleasures of the reunion. Beethoven 
answered the letter on February 17, and told his old friend 
how he had tried to send him a letter and portrait through 
Stephan von Breuning on December 10, but the plan had 
miscarried. Now the matter was to be entrusted to the 
Schotts. 

Zmeskall, faithful to the old friendship, a bound prisoner 
to his room through gout, sends greetings and inquiries 
through Schindler. From his sick-bed Beethoven answers 
him, not in the jocular spirit which marked his voluminous 


notes of old, but in terms which breathe sincerity and real 
friendship: 

A thousand thanks for your sympathy. I do not despair. 
The most painful feature is the cessation of all activity. No 
evil without its good side. May heaven but grant you 
amelioration of your painful existence. Perhaps health is 
coming to both of us and we shall meet again in friendly 
intimacy. 


Comfort Received from England 

Though Beethoven had received the Handel scores in 
December, he does not seem to have had an opportunity to 
enjoy Stumpff’s gift thoroughly until he turned to them for 
intellectual refreshment on his bed of pain. He had signed 
the receipt for them in December, but it was not until his 
thoughts turned to his English friends in the hope of 
pecuniary relief that he wrote a letter to Stumpff under 
date of February 8. 

How great a joy the sending of the works of Handel of 
which you made me a present — for me a royal present! — 
this my pen cannot describe. An article about it was even 
printed by the newspaper, which I enclose. Unfortunately I 
have been down with the dropsy since the 3rd of December. 
You can imagine in what a situation this places me! I live 
generally only from the proceeds of my brain, to make 
provision of all things for myself and my Carl. Unhappily for 
a month and a half I have not been able to write a note. My 
salary suffices only to pay my semi-annual rent, after which 
there remains only a few hundred florins. Reflect now that 
it cannot yet be determined when my illness will end, I 
again be able to sail through the air on Pegasus under full 
sail. Doctor, surgeon, everything must be paid. 

I recall right well that several years ago the 
Philharmonic Society wanted to give a concert for my 
benefit. It would be fortunate for me if they would come to 
this determination now. It might save me from all the needs 
which confront me. On this account I am writing to Mr. S. 
[Smart] and if you, my dear friend, can do anything toward 


this end I beg of you to cooperate with Mr. S. Moscheles 
will also be written to about it and if all my friends unite I 
believe that something can be done for me in this matter. 

Concerning the Handel works for H. Imperial Highness 
Archduke Rudolph, I cannot as yet say anything with 
certainty. But I will write to him in a few days and remind 
him of it. 

While thanking you again for your glorious gift, I beg of 
you to command me if I can be of service to you here in any 
way, I shall do it with all my heart. I again place my 
condition as I have described it close to your benevolent 
heart and while wishing you all things good and beautiful, I 
commend myself to you. 

Stumpff had already been informed of Beethoven’s 
illness by Streicher. It is evident that he went at once to 
Smart and Moscheles, and knowledge of Beethoven’s 
condition and request was communicated to the directors 
of the Philharmonic Society forthwith. Beethoven, 
meanwhile, had written to both Smart and Moscheles, 
enclosing the letter of the former in the letter to the latter; 
but the quick and sympathetic action of the Society was no 
doubt due primarily to the initiative of Stumpff, for the 
letters could by no means have reached London when the 
directors held a meeting on February 28. Mr. Dance 
presided, and those present, as recorded in the Society’s 
minutes, were F. Cramer, Horsley, Moralt, Dragonetti, 
Neate, Dizi, Beale, T. Cooke, Sir G. Smart, Welsh, Latour, 
Spagnoletti, Calkin, J. B. Cramer, Cipriani Potter and Watts. 
The minutes continue: 


It was moved by Mr. Neate, and seconded by Mr. Latour: 

“That this Society do lend the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds to its own members to be sent through the hands of 
Mr. Moscheles to some confidential friend of Beethoven, to 
be applied to his comforts and necessities during his 
illness.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Both Stumpff and Moscheles wrote the good news to 
Beethoven the next day. Moscheles’s letter appears in his 
translation, or rather paraphrase, of Schindler’s biography. 
In it he said: 

The Philharmonic Society resolved to express their good 
will and lively sympathy by requesting your acceptance of 
100 pounds sterling (1,000 florins) to provide the necessary 
comforts and conveniences during your illness. This money 
will be paid to your order by Mr. Rau, of the house of 
Eskeles, either in separate sums or all at once as you 
desire. 

He added an expression of the Philharmonic Society’s 
willingness to aid him further whenever he should inform it 
of his need of assistance. Beethoven’s impatience was so 
great that, having found Smart’s address among his papers, 
he wrote him a second letter on March 6th, being able now 
to mention the fact of the fourth tapping on February 27th 
and to utter the apprehension that the operation might 
have to be repeated — perhaps more than once. On March 
14th he was still without the answer of his English friends 
and he wrote again to Moscheles telling him of the two 
letters sent to Smart, urging action and concluding with 


Whither is this to lead, and what is to become of me if 
this continues for a while longer? Verily, a hard lot has 
befallen me! But I yield to the will of fate and only pray God 
so to order it in his Divine Will that so long as I must 
endure this death in life I may be protected against want. 
This will give me strength to endure my lot, hard and 
terrible as it may be, with submission to the will of the 
Most High.... Hummel is here and has already visited me a 
few times. 

Schindler says that the appeal to London, which had 
been suggested by Beethoven, had been discussed with the 
composer by himself and Breuning, who agreed in 
questioning the advisability of the step which, they said, 
would make a bad impression if it became known. They 
reminded Beethoven of his bank-shares, but he protested 
vigorously against their being touched; he had set them 
apart as a legacy for his nephew which must not be 
encroached upon. The letters to Smart and Moscheles are 
mentioned several times in the Conversation Books, but 
there is no record of a protest by Schindler or Breuning. 
Inasmuch, however, as much of the conversation with 
Beethoven was at this time carried on with the help of a 
slate, it is very likely that Schindler’s statement is correct. 
At any rate it serves to give a quietus to the fantastic notion 
of the romancers that Beethoven had forgotten that he had 
the shares. Not only were they talked about by his friends, 
but they were the subject of discussion in the 
correspondence and congratulations between Beethoven, 
Bach and Breuning on the subject of the will. 


The last letters to Smart and Moscheles were scarcely 
dispatched before advices were received from London. 
Beethoven dictated the following acknowledgment which 
Schindler, though he held the pen, did not reproduce in full 
in his biography: 


Money from the London Philharmonic 

Vienna, March 18, 1827. 

My dear good Moscheles: 

I can not describe to you in words with what feelings I 
read your letter of March 1. The generosity with which the 
Philharmonic Society anticipated my petition has touched 
me in the innermost depth of my soul. I beg you, therefore, 
my dear Moscheles, to be the agency through which I 
transmit my sincerest thanks for the particular sympathy 
and help, to the Philharmonic Society. 

I found myself constrained to collect at once the entire 
sum of 1,000 florins C. M. being in the unpleasant position 
of raising money which would have brought new 
embarrassments. 

Concerning the concert which the Philharmonic Society 
has resolved to give, I beg the Society not to abandon this 
noble purpose, and to deduct the 1,000 florins already sent 
to me from the proceeds of the concert. And if the Society 
is disposed graciously to send me the balance I pledge 
myself to return my heartiest thanks to the Society by 
binding myself to compose for it either a new symphony, 
which lies already sketched in my desk, a new overture or 
whatever else the Society shall wish. 

May heaven very soon restore me again to health, and I 
will prove to the generous Englishmen how greatly I 
appreciate their interest in my sad fate. Their noble act will 
never be forgotten by me and I shall follow this with 
especial thanks to Sir Smart and Mr. Stumpff. 


Schindler relates that Beethoven on March 24, 
whispered to him, “write to Smart and Stumpff,” and that 
he would have done so on the morrow had Beethoven been 
able to sign his name. In a translation of the letter to 
Moscheles printed in a pamphlet published by the 
Philharmonic Society in 1871, it concluded as follows: 


Farewell! with the kindest remembrances and highest 
esteem 

From your friend 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Kindest regards to your wife. I have to thank you and the 
Philharmonic Society for a new friend in Mr. Rau. I enclose 
for the Philharmonic Society a metronomic list of the 
movements of my ninth Symphony. 


Allegro ma non troppo 88 = @® 


Molto vivace 116 = @® 
Presto 116 = O@ 
Adagio primo 60 = 9% 
Andante moderato 63 = ®® 
Finale presto 96 = O@ 
Allegro ma non tanto 88 = 9) 
Allegro assai 80 = O® 


Alla marcia 84 = O@ 


Andante maestoso 72 = @@ 


Adagio divoto 60 = 9% 
Allegro energico 84 = 9 
Allegro ma non tanto 120 = ®® 
Prestissimo 132 = ®® 
Maestoso 60 = @® 


The history of the Philharmonic Society’s benefaction 
may properly be completed at this point. The money, as is 
to be seen from Beethoven’s acknowledgment, was 
collected by the composer at once. Herr Rau, of the 
banking-house of Eskeles to whom it had been entrusted, 
called upon Beethoven immediately on receiving advices 
from London. It was on March 15, and two days later he 
enclosed Beethoven’s receipt (dated March 16) in a letter 
to Moscheles which the latter transmitted to Mr. W. Watts, 
Secretary of the Philharmonic Society. Rau wrote: 

I have with the greatest surprise heard from you, who 
reside in London, that the universally admired Beethoven is 
so dangerously ill and in want of pecuniary assistance, 
while we, here at Vienna, are totally ignorant of it. I went to 
him immediately after having read your letter to ascertain 
his state, and to announce to him the approaching relief. 
This made a deep impression upon him, and called forth 
true expressions of gratitude. What a satisfactory sight 
would it have been for those who so generously relieved 
him to witness such a touching scene! I found poor 


Beethoven in a sad way, more like a skeleton than a living 
being. He is suffering from dropsy, and has already been 
tapped four times; he is under the care of our clever 
physician Malfatti, who unfortunately gives little hope of 
his recovery. 

How long he may remain in his present state, or if he can 
at all be saved, can not yet be ascertained. The joyous 
sensation at the sudden relief from London has, however, 
had a wonderful effect upon him; it made one of the 
wounds (which since the last operation had healed) 
suddenly burst open during the night, and all the water 
which had gathered since a fortnight ran out freely. When I 
came to see him on the following day he was in remarkably 
good spirits and felt himself much relieved. I hastened to 
Malfatti to inform him of this alteration and he considers 
the event as very consolatory. He will contrive to keep the 
wound open for some time and thus leave a channel for the 
water which gathers continually. Beethoven is fully satisfied 
with his attendants, who consist of a cook and housemaid. 
His friend and ours, Mr. Schindler, dines with him every 
day and thus proves his sincere attachment to him. S. also 
manages his correspondence and superintends his 
expenses. You will find enclosed a receipt from Beethoven 
for the 1,000 florins (or 100 pounds). When I proposed to 
him to take half of the sum at present, and to leave the rest 
with Baron Eskeles, where he might have it safely 
deposited, he acknowledged to me openly that he 
considered this money as a relief sent him from heaven; 
and that 500 florins would not suffice for his present want. 


I therefore gave him, according to his wish, the whole sum 
at once. Beethoven will soon address a letter to the 
Philharmonic Society by which he means to express his 
gratitude. I hope you will again accept my services 
whenever they can be of any use to Beethoven. I am, etc. 

In a letter, dated March 24, Schindler wrote to 
Moscheles: 

I much regret that you did not express more decidedly in 
your letter the wish that he should draw the 100 pounds by 
installments, and I agreed with Rau to recommend this 
course, but he (Beethoven) preferred acting on the last part 
of your letter. Care and anxiety seemed at once to vanish 
when he had received the money, and he said to me quite 
happily, “Now we can again look forward to some 
comfortable days.” We had only 340 florins, W. W. 
remaining and we had been obliged to be very economical 
for some time in our housekeeping.... His delight on 
receiving this gift from the Philharmonic Society resembled 
that of a child. A letter from that worthy man Stumpff 
arrived here two days before yours and all this affected 
Beethoven very much. Numberless times during the day he 
exclaimed. “May God reward them a thousandfold.” 

On March 28 Rau wrote again to Moscheles: 

Beethoven is no more; he died on the 26th inst. at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, in the most dreadful agonies of 
pain. He was, as I mentioned to you in my last letter, 
according to his own statement, without any relief, without 
any money, consequently in the most painful circumstances; 
but on taking an inventory of his property after his death, 


at which I was present, we found in an old half-mouldy 
chest, seven Austrian bank bills which amount to about 
1,000 pounds. Whether Beethoven concealed these 
purposely, for he was very mistrusting, and hoped for a 
speedy recovery, or whether he was himself ignorant of his 
possession, remains a riddle. We found the whole of the 100 
pounds which the Philharmonic Society sent him, and I 
reclaimed them according to your former orders. but was 
compelled to deposit them with the magistrate until a 
further communication from that Society arrives. I could, of 
course, not permit the expenses of the burial to be paid out 
of this money without the consent of the Society. 
Beethoven’s nephew now succeeds to all his property. I 
hope to hear from you soon and explicitly what I am to do, 
and you may rest perfectly assured of my promptness and 
exactitude. 


Moscheles Reports to London 

Moscheles, “by return post,” as he assures Mr. Watts, 
asked Rau to send the £100 back to the Philharmonic 
Society “according to the conditions under which the 
money was sent.” A correspondence ensued between 
Moscheles and Hotschevar, who was appointed guardian of 
the nephew after Breuning’s death (on June 4, 1827), which 
ended in Moscheles’ (as he himself says) laying before the 
Philharmonic Society the case of young Beethoven (then 
under age) and soliciting them “not to reclaim the £100, 
but, in honor of the great deceased, to allow the small 
patrimony to remain untouched.” Meanwhile it appears 
from a letter from Schindler to Smart dated March 31, that 
Schindler and Breuning applied a portion of the sum to the 
payment of the funeral expenses; “otherwise,” says the 
letter, “we could not have had him decently buried without 
selling one of the seven bank-shares which constitute his 
entire estate.” The sum thus expended is shown to have 
been 650 florins C. M. by the inventory preserved by 
Fischoff. 

There are evidences outside of the importunate letters to 
London that Beethoven had frequent spells of melancholy 
during the period between the crises of his disease, which 
culminated in the third operation on February 2, and the 
fourth. Some of them were, no doubt, due to forebodings 
touching the outcome of his illness; some to the anxiety 
which his financial condition gave him (more imaginary 
than real in view of the easily convertible bank-shares), and 
some presumably to disappointment and chagrin at the 


conduct of his nephew, who had not answered his letter to 
Iglau. Breuning explained that the negligence might be due 
to Karl’s time and attention being engrossed by the carnival 
gayeties at the military post, and warned Beethoven that to 
give way to melancholy was to stand in the way of recovery. 
We learn this from the Conversation Books, which also give 
glimpses of friendly visits calculated to divert the sick 
man’s mind and keep him in touch with the affairs of the 
city, theatre and the world at large. Dolezalek, 
Schuppanzigh, and apparently Linke also, came in a group; 
Beethoven showed them the Handel scores and the 
conversation ran out into a discussion of international 
politics. Moritz Lichnowsky made a call and entertained 
him with the gossip of the theatres. Gleichenstein made 
several visits, and once brought with him his wife and son. 
The Countess was a sister of Therese Malfatti, to whom 
Beethoven had once made an offer of marriage, and was 
disappointed when Beethoven did not recognize her. About 
the middle of February Diabelli gave Beethoven a print- 
picture of Haydn’s birthplace, which he had published; 
Beethoven showed it to his little friend Gerhard von 
Breuning and said: “Look, I got this to-day. See this little 
house, and in it so great a man was born!” 

Friends Around the Death-bed 

On February 25 Holz is called by letter to look after the 
collection of Beethoven’s annuity. His visits have been 
infrequent, but evidently there are some things which 
Beethoven either cannot or will not entrust to anybody else. 
Schindler is ceaselessly and tirelessly busy with 


Beethoven’s affairs, but his statement that Breuning and he 
were the only persons who were much with the composer 
during his illness, except the lad, Gerhard von Breuning, 
must be taken with some grains of allowance. On 123 pages 
of the Conversation Books, covering the months of January 
and February, 1827 (the evidence of which can not be 
gainsaid, since the books were long in the hand of 
Schindler to do with as he willed), there are forty-eight 
entries by Johann van Beethoven, forty-six by Gerhard von 
Breuning and thirty by Breuning the elder. Schindler’s 
entries number 103. Other writers in the Books are 
Bernhard (1), Holz (7), Bach (2), Piringer (6), Haslinger 
(11), Schikh (1), Dolezalek (4), Schuppanzigh (6), Moritz 
Lichnowsky (1), Gleichenstein (1), Jekel (1), Marie 
Schindler, Anton’s sister (1) and Wolfmayer (1). 

Sometime in February — it was probably at the time 
when Beethoven’s mind was so fixedly bent on obtaining 
help from London — Schindler was either ill or suffering 
from an accident which kept him for a brief space from 
Beethoven’s bedside. The composer sent him a gift — a 
repast, evidently — and a letter of sympathy so disjointed in 
phrase as to give pitiful confirmation of Schindler’s 
statement that it was the last letter which Beethoven wrote 
with his own hand, and that at the time he could no longer 
think connectedly. It ran: 

Concerning your accident, since it has happened, as soon 
as we see each other I can send to you somebody without 
inconvenience — accept this — here is something — 
Moscheles, Cramer — without your having received a letter 


— There will be a new occasion to write one Wednesday 
and lay my affairs to his heart, if you are not well by that 
time one of my — can take it to the post against a receipt. 
Vale et fave, there is no need of my assuring you of my 
sympathy in your accident — do take the meal from me, it 
is given with all my heart — Heaven be with you. 


More pathetic than even this letter is the picture of the 
sufferer in his sick-room at the time of the fourth operation 
(February 27). So wretched are his surroundings that it is 
scarcely impossible to avoid the conviction that not poverty 
alone but ignorance and carelessness were contributary to 
the woeful lack of ordinary sick-room conveniences. 
Gerhard von Breuning says that after the operation the 
fluid which was drained from the patient’s body flowed half- 
way across the floor to the middle of the room; and in the 
C. B. there is a mention of saturated bedclothing and the 
physician suggests that oilcloth be procured and spread 
over the couch. Beethoven now gave up hope. Dr. Wawruch 
says: “No words of comfort could brace him up, and when I 
promised him alleviation of his sufferings with the coming 
of the vitalizing weather of Spring he answered with a 
smile: ‘My day’s work is finished. If there were a physician 
could help me his name should be called Wonderful.’ This 
pathetic allusion to Handel’s ‘Messiah’ touched me so 
deeply that I had to confess its correctness to myself with 
profound emotion.” The incident so sympathetically 
described bears evidence of veracity on its face; Handel’s 


scores were always in Beethoven’s mind during the last 
weeks of his life. 

Among Beethoven’s visitors in February was Wolfmayer, 
whose coming must have called up a sense of a long- 
standing obligation and purpose in the composer’s mind. 
On February 22nd he dictated a letter to the Schotts asking 
that the Quartet in C-sharp minor be dedicated to “my 
friend Johann Nepomuk Wolfmayer.” The letter then 
proceeds: 

Now, however, I come with a very important request. — 
My doctor orders me to drink very good old Rhinewine. To 
get a thing of that kind unadulterated is not possible at any 
price. If, therefore, I were to receive a few small bottles I 
would show my gratitude to you in the Caecilia. I think 
something would be done for me at the customs so that the 
transport would not cost too much. As soon as my strength 
allows you shall receive the metronomic marks for the 
Mass, for I am just in the period when the fourth operation 
is about to be performed. The sooner, therefore, that I 
receive the Rhinewine, or Moselle, the more beneficial it 
may be to me in my present condition; and I beg of you 
most heartily to do me this favor for which I shall be under 
an obligation of gratitude to you. 

On March 1st he repeated his request: 

I am under the necessity of becoming burdensome to you 
again, inasmuch as I am sending you a packet for the Royal 
Government Councillor Wegeler at Coblenz, which you will 
have the kindness to transmit from Mayence to Coblenz. 


You know without more ado that I am too unselfish to ask 
you to do all these things gratuitously. 

I repeat my former request, that, namely, concerning old 
white Rhinewine or Moselle. It is infinitely difficult to get 
any here which is genuine and unadulterated, even at the 
highest price. A few days ago, on February 27, I had my 
fourth operation, and yet I am unable to look forward to my 
complete recovery and restoration. Pity your devoted friend 

Beethoven. 

Wine and Delicacies for the Sufferer 

On March 8 the Schotts answered that they had 
forwarded a case of twelve bottles of Rudesheimer Berg of 
the vintage of 1806, via Frankfort, but in order that he 
might the sooner receive a slight refreshment, they had 
sent that day four bottles of the same wine, two pure and 
two mixed with herbs, to be used as a medicine which had 
been prescribed for his disease. The prescription had come, 
they said, from a friend who had cured many persons of 
dropsy with it. Before the wine reached Vienna, on March 
10, Beethoven wrote again to the Schotts: 

According to my letter the Quartet was to be dedicated 
to one whose name I have already sent to you. Since then 
there has been an occurrence which has led me to make a 
change in this. It must be dedicated to Lieut.-Fieldmarshal 
von Stutterheim to whom I am deeply indebted. If you have 
already engraved the first dedication I beg of you, by 
everything in this world, to change it and I will gladly pay 
the cost. Do not accept this as an empty promise; I attach 
so much importance to it that I am ready to make any 


compensation for it. I enclose the title. As regards the 
shipment to my friend, the Royal Prussian Government 
Councillor v. Wegeler in Coblenz, I am glad to be able to 
relieve you wholly. Another opportunity has offered itself. 
My health, which will not be restored for a long time, 
pleads for the wines which I have asked for and which will 
certainly bring me refreshment, strength and health. 

There are evidences that the wine was received on 
March 24. On March 29 the Schotts, under the impression 
that Beethoven was still alive, wrote him again. Baron 
Pasqualati, in whose house he had lived for a long time, an 
old friend, joined his new friends, the publishers, in an 
effort to contribute to his physical comfort and well-being. 
There are several little letters in which Beethoven 
acknowledges the receipt of contributions from his cellar 
and larder. One of these, most likely the first, has been 
endorsed by a strange hand as having been sent or 
received on March 6. It reads: 

Hearty thanks for your health-gift; as soon as I have 
found out which of the wines is the most suitable I will let 
you know, but I shall abuse your kindness as little as 
possible. I am rejoicing in the expectation of the compotes 
and will appeal to you often for them. Even this costs me an 
exertion. Sapienta pauca — Your grateful friend 

Beethoven. 

And a little while afterwards he writes: 

I beg you again to-day for a cherry compote, but without 
lemons, entirely simple; also I should be glad to have a light 
pudding, almost a suggestion of a gruel — my good cook is 


not yet adept in food for the sick. I am allowed to drink 
champagne, but for the time being I beg you to send a 
champagne glass with it. Now as regards the wine: At first 
Malfatti wanted only Moselle; but he asserted that there 
was none genuine to be obtained here; he therefore himself 
gave me several bottles of Krumpholz-Kirchner and claims 
that this is the best for my health, since no Moselle is to be 
had. Pardon me for being a burden and ascribe it to my 
helpless condition. 

And again: 

How shall I thank you enough for the glorious 
champagne? How greatly has it refreshed me and will 
continue to do so! I need nothing to-day and thank you for 
everything — whatever conclusions you may draw in regard 
to the wines I beg of you to note that I would gladly 
recompense you to the extent of my ability. — I can write no 
more to-day. Heaven bless you for everything and for your 
affectionate sympathy. 

Still another: 

Many thanks for the food of yesterday, which will also 
serve for to-day. — I am allowed to eat game; the doctor 
thinks that Krametsvögel (Fieldfares) are good and 
wholesome for me. This for your information, but it need 
not be to-day. Pardon my senseless writing — Weary of 
night vigils — I embrace and reverence you. 

And finally this, presumably last, letter: 

My thanks for the food sent yesterday. A sick man longs 
for such things like a child and therefore I beg you to-day 
for the peach compote. As regards other food I must get the 


advice of the physicians. Concerning the wine they consider 
the Grinzinger beneficial but prefer old Krumpholz 
Kirchener over all others. — I hope this statement will not 
cause you to misunderstand me. 

Others who sent him gifts of wine were Streicher and 
Breuning, and, as we see from one of the letters, Malfatti 
himself. There is considerable talk in the C. B. about wine. 
His days were numbered — why should any comfort be 
denied him? 


The Reputed Visit by Schubert 

Concerning the last few days of his life the Conversation 
Books provide absolutely no information. There is no record 
of the visit of Schubert to the bedside of the dying man, but 
the account given by Schindler is probably correct in the 
main. On page 136 of the second volume of his biography of 
Beethoven, Schindler says: 

As only a few of Franz Schubert’s compositions were 
known to him and obsequious persons had always been 
busily engaged in throwing suspicion on his talent, I took 
advantage of the favorable moment to place before him 
several of the greater songs, such as “Die junge Nonne,” 
“Die Bürgschaft,” “Der Taucher,” “Elysium” and the 
Ossianic songs, acquaintance with which gave the master 
great pleasure; so much, indeed, that he spoke his 
judgment in these words: “Truly, the divine spark lives in 
Schubert,” and so forth. At the time, however, only a small 
number of Schubert’s works had appeared in print. 

Here no date is fixed for the incident and a little 
suspicion was cast upon the story because of the fact that 
only “Die junge Nonne” of all the songs mentioned had 
been published at the time of Beethoven’s death. Schindler 
helped himself measurably out of the dilemma by saying in 
an article published in the “Theaterzeitung” of May 3, 
1831, that many of the songs which he laid before 
Beethoven were in manuscript. He contradicts his 
statement made in the biography, however, by saying: 
“What would the great master have said had he seen, for 
instance the Ossianic songs, ‘Die Burgschaft,’ ‘Elysium,’ 


‘Der Taucher’ and other great ones which have only 
recently been published?” As usual, Schindler becomes 
more explicit when he comes to explain one of his 
utterances. Now he says: 

As the illness to which Beethoven finally succumbed after 
four months of suffering from the beginning made his 
ordinary mental activity impossible, a diversion had to be 
thought of which would fit his mind and inclinations. And so 
it came about that I placed before him a collection of 
Schubert’s songs, about 60 in number, among them many 
which were then still in manuscript. This was done not only 
to provide him with a pleasant entertainment, but also to 
give him an opportunity to get acquainted with Schubert in 
his essence in order to get from him a favorable opinion of 
Schubert’s talent, which had been impugned, as had that of 
others by some of the exalted ones. The great master, who 
before then had not known five songs of Schubert’s, was 
amazed at their number and refused to believe that up to 
that time (February, 1827) he had already composed over 
500 of them. But if he was astonished at the number he was 
filled with the highest admiration as soon as he discovered 
their contents. For several days he could not separate 
himself from them, and every day he spent hours with 
Iphigenia’s monologue, “Die Grenzen der Menschheit,” 
“Die Allmacht,” “Die junge Nonne,” “Viola,” the 
“Mullerlieder,” and others. With joyous enthusiasm he cried 
out repeatedly: “Truly, a divine spark dwells in Schubert; if 
I had had this poem I would have set it to music”; this in 
the case of the majority of poems whose material contents 


and original treatment by Schubert he could not praise 
sufficiently. Nor could he understand how Schubert had 
time to “take in hand such long poems, many of which 
contained ten others,” as he expressed it.... What would the 
master have said had he seen, for instance, the Ossianic 
songs, “Die Burgschaft,” “Elysium,” “Der Taucher” and 
other great ones which have only recently been published? 
In short, the respect which Beethoven acquired for 
Schubert’s talent was so great that he now wanted to see 
his operas and pianoforte pieces; but his illness had now 
become so severe that he could no longer gratify this wish. 
But he often spoke of Schubert and predicted of him that 
he “would make a great sensation in the world,” and often 
regretted that he had not learned to know him earlier. 

It is likely that the remark, “Truly, the divine spark 
dwells in Schubert,” as Schindler quoted it in his biography, 
came more than once from Beethoven’s lips. Luib heard 
Huttenbrenner say that one day Beethoven said of 
Schubert, “He has the divine spark!” Schindler’s article in 
the “Theaterzeitung” was a defense of the opinion which he 
had expressed that Schubert was a greater song-composer 
than Beethoven, and for this reason it may be assumed that 
it was a little high-pitched in expression. Beethoven knew a 
little about Schubert, but not much, as appears from a 
remark quoted from Holz in one of the Conversation Books 
of 1826. It may have been Schindler’s ambition to appear 
as having stood sponsor for Schubert before Beethoven 
which led him to ignore Holz’s remark concerning 
Schubert’s unique genius as a writer of songs, his interest 


in Handel and his patronage of Schuppanzigh’s quartet 
parties. Beethoven and Schubert had met. Anselm 
Huttenbrenner wrote to Luib: 

But this I know positively, that about eight days before 
Beethoven’s death Prof. Schindler, Schubert and I visited 
the sick man, Schindler announced us two and asked 
Beethoven whom he would see first. He said: “Let Schubert 
come first.” 

It is characteristic of Schindler that he makes no mention 
of this incident. Another incident recorded by Gerhard von 
Breuning deserves to be told here. When Beethoven’s 
friends called they usually reported to Beethoven about the 
performances of his works. One day Gerhard von Breuning 
found that a visitor had written in the Conversation Book: 
“Your Quartet which Schuppanzigh played yesterday did 
not please.” Beethoven was asleep when Gerhard came and 
when he awoke the lad pointed to the entry. Beethoven 
remarked, laconically: “It will please them some day,” 
adding that he wrote only as he thought best and would not 
permit himself to be deceived by the judgment of the day, 
saying at the end: “I know that I am an artist.” 


Ferdinand Hiller’s Last Visit 

In a letter which Schindler wrote to Moscheles, 
forwarding Beethoven's, he said: “Hummel and his wife are 
here; he came in haste to see Beethoven once again alive, 
for it is generally reported in Germany that he is on his 
deathbed. It was a most touching sight last Thursday to see 
these two friends meet again.” The letter was written on 


March 14 and the “last Thursday” was March 8th. We have 
an account of this meeting in Ferdinand Hiller’s “Aus dem 
Tonleben unserer Zeit.” Hiller was then fifteen years old 
and had come to the Austrian Capital with Hummel, who 
was his teacher. Hummel had heard in Weimar that 
Beethoven was hopelessly ill and had reached Vienna on 
March 6; two days later he visited his dying friend. Hiller 
writes: 

Through a spacious anteroom in which high cabinets 
were piled with thick, tied-up parcels of music we reached 
— how my heart beat! — Beethoven’s living-room, and were 
not a little astonished to find the master sitting in apparent 
comfort at the window. He wore a long, gray sleeping-robe, 
open at the time, and high boots reaching to his knees. 
Emaciated by long and severe illness he seemed to me, 
when he arose, of tall stature; he was unshaven, his thick, 
half-gray hair fell in disorder over his temples. The 
expression of his features heightened when he caught sight 
of Hummel, and he seemed to be extraordinarily glad to 
meet him. The two men embraced each other most 
cordially. Hummel introduced me. Beethoven showed 
himself extremely kind and I was permitted to sit opposite 
him at the window. It is known that conversation with 
Beethoven was carried on in part in writing; he spoke, but 
those with whom he conversed had to write their questions 
and answers. For this purpose thick sheets of ordinary 
writing-paper in quarto form and lead-pencils always lay 
near him. How painful it must have been for the animated, 
easily impatient man to be obliged to wait for every answer, 


to make a pause in every moment of conversation, during 
which, as it were, thought was condemned to come to a 
standstill! He always followed the hand of the writer with 
hungry eyes and comprehended what was written at a 
glance instead of reading it. The liveliness of the 
conversation naturally interfered with the continual writing 
of the visitor. I can scarcely blame myself, much as I regret 
it, for not taking down more extended notes than I did; 
indeed, I rejoice that a lad of fifteen years who found 
himself in a great city for the first time, was self-possessed 
enough to regard any details. I can vouch with the best 
conscience for the perfect accuracy of all that I am able to 


repeat. 
The conversation at first turned, as is usual, on domestic 
affair — the journey and sojourn, my relations with 


Hummel and matters of that kind. Beethoven asked about 
Goethe’s health with extraordinary solicitude and we were 
able to make the best of reports, since only a few days 
before the great poet had written in my album. Concerning 
his own state, poor Beethoven complained much. “Here I 
have been lying for four months,” he cried out, “one must 
at last lose patience!” Other things in Vienna did not seem 
to be to his liking and he spoke with the utmost severity of 
“the present taste in art,” and “the dilettantism which is 
ruining everything.” Nor did he spare the government, up 
to the most exalted regions. “Write a volume of penitential 
hymns and dedicate it to the Empress,” he remarked with a 
gloomy smile to Hummel, who, however, made no use of the 
well-meant advice. Hummel, who was a practical man, took 


advantage of Beethoven’s condition to ask his attention to a 
matter which occupied a long time. It was about the theft of 
one of Hummel’s concertos, which had been printed illicitly 
before it had been brought out by the lawful publisher. 
Hummel wanted to appeal to the Bundestag against this 
wretched business, and to this end desired to have 
Beethoven’s signature, which seemed to him of great value. 
He sat down to explain the matter in writing and 
meanwhile I was permitted to carry on the conversation 
with Beethoven. I did my best, and the master continued to 
give free rein to his moody and passionate utterances in the 
most confidential manner. In part they referred to his 
nephew, whom he had loved greatly, who, as is known, 
caused him much trouble and at that time, because of a few 
trifles (thus Beethoven at least seemed to consider them), 
had gotten into trouble with the officials. “Little thieves are 
hanged, but big ones are allowed to go free!” he exclaimed 
ill-humoredly. He asked about my studies and, encouraging 
me, said: “Art must be propagated ceaselessly,” and when I 
spoke of the exclusive interest in Italian opera which then 
prevailed in Vienna, he gave utterance to the memorable 
words: “It is said vox populi, vox dei. I never believed it.” 
On March 13 Hummel took me with him a second time to 
Beethoven. We found his condition to be materially worse. 
He lay in bed, seemed to suffer great pains, and at intervals 
groaned deeply despite the fact that he spoke much and 
animatedly. Now he seemed to take it much to heart that he 
had not married. Already at our first visit he had joked 
about it with Hummel, whose wife he had known as a 


young and beautiful maiden. “You are a lucky man,” he said 
to him now smilingly, “you have a wife who takes care of 
you, who is in love with you — but poor me!” and he sighed 
heavily. He also begged of Hummel to bring his wife to see 
him, she not having been able to persuade herself to see in 
his present state the man whom she had known at the 
zenith of his powers. A short time before he had received a 
present of a picture of the house in which Haydn was born. 
He kept it close at hand and showed it to us. “It gave me a 
childish pleasure,” he said, “the cradle of so great a man!” 
Then he appealed to Hummel in behalf of Schindler, of 
whom so much was spoken afterwards. “He is a good man,” 
he said, “who has taken a great deal of trouble on my 
account. He is to give a concert soon at which I promised 
my cooperation. But now nothing is likely to come of that. 
Now I should like to have you do me the favor of playing. 
We must always help poor artists.” As a matter of course, 
Hummel consented. The concert took place — ten days 
after Beethoven’s death — in the Josephstadt-Theater. 
Hummel improvised in an obviously exalted mood on the 
Allegretto of the A major Symphony; the public knew why 
he participated and the performance and its reception 
formed a truly inspiring incident. 

Shortly after our second visit the report spread 
throughout Vienna that the Philharmonic Society of London 
had sent Beethoven £100 in order to ease his sick-bed. It 
was added that this surprise had made so great an 
impression on the great poor man that it had also brought 
physical relief. When we stood again at his bedside, on the 


20th, we could educe from his utterances how greatly he 
had been rejoiced by this altruism; but he was very weak 
and spoke only in faint and disconnected phrases. “I shall, 
no doubt, soon be going above,” he whispered after our 
first greeting. Similar remarks recurred frequently. In the 
intervals, however, he spoke of projects and hopes which 
were destined not to be realized. Speaking of the noble 
conduct of the Philharmonic Society and in praise of the 
English people, he expressed the intention, as soon as 
matters were better with him, to undertake the journey to 
London. “I will compose a grand overture for them and a 
grand symphony.” Then, too, he would visit Madame 
Hummel (she had come along with her husband) and go to I 
do not know how many places. It did not occur to us to 
write anything for him. His eyes, which were still lively 
when we saw him last, dropped and closed to-day and it 
was difficult from time to time for him to raise himself. It 
was no longer possible to deceive one’s self — the worst 
was to be feared. 

Hopeless was the picture presented by the extraordinary 
man when we sought him again on March 23rd. It was to 
be the last time. He lay, weak and miserable, sighing deeply 
at intervals. Not a word fell from his lips; sweat stood upon 
his forehead. His handkerchief not being conveniently at 
hand, Hummel’s wife took her fine cambric handkerchief 
and dried his face several times. Never shall I forget the 
grateful glance with which his broken eye looked upon her. 
On March 26, while we were with a merry company in the 
art-loving house of Herr von Liebenberg (who had formerly 


been a pupil of Hummel’s), we were surprised by a severe 
storm between five and six o’clock. A thick snow-flurry was 
accompanied by loud peals of thunder and flashes of 
lightning, which lighted up the room. A few hours later 
guests arrived with the intelligence that Ludwig van 
Beethoven was no more; — he had died at 4:45 o’clock. 


The Signing of the Will 

The consultations between Beethoven and his legal 
advisers, Bach, Breuning and others, concerning the proper 
disposition of his estate by will, which had begun soon after 
Karl’s departure for Iglau, had not been brought to a 
conclusion when it became apparent to all that it was high 
time that the document formally be executed. Dr. Bach does 
not seem to have been consulted at this crisis; haste was 
necessary, and on March 23 von Breuning made a draft of a 
will which, free from unnecessary verbiage, set forth the 
wishes of the testator in three lines of writing. Beethoven 
had protested against the proposition of his friends that 
provision be made that Karl should not be able to dissipate 
the capital or surrender any portion of it to his mother. To 
this end a trust was to be created and he was to have the 
income during life, the reversion being to his legitimate 
heirs. With this Beethoven at length declared himself 
satisfied; but when Breuning placed the draft before the 
dying man, who had yielded unwillingly, he copied it 
laboriously but substituted the word “natural” for 
“legitimate.” Schindler says the copying was a labor, and 
when Beethoven finished it and appended his signature he 
said: “There; now IIl write no more.” Breuning called his 
attention to the fact that controversy would ensue from his 
change in the text, but Beethoven insisted that the words 
meant the same thing and there should be no change. 
“This,” says Schindler, “was his last contradiction.” Hiller’s 
description of the last visit of Hummel, pictures the 
condition of the dying man on this day, and Schindler’s 


statement that it was laborious for Beethoven to copy even 
the few words of the will is pathetically verified by the 
orthography of the document which, verb. et lit., is as 
follows: 

Mein Neffe Karl Soll alleiniger Erbe seyn, das Kapital 
meines Nachlasses soll jedoch Seinen naturlichen oder 
testamentarischen Erben zufallen. 

Ludwig van Beethoven mp. 

Wien am 23 Marz 1827. 

According to Gerhard von Breuning, signatures were 
necessary to several documents — the will, the transfer of 
the guardianship of the nephew to von Breuning and the 
letter of January 3, which also made a testamentary 
disposition of Beethoven’s property. These signatures were 
all obtained with great difficulty. The younger von Breuning 
places the date on March 24th. After von Breuning, 
Schindler and the dying man’s brother had indicated to 
Beethoven, who lay in a half-stupor, that his signature was 
required they raised him as much as possible and pushed 
pillows under him for support. Then the documents, one 
after the other, were laid before him and von Breuning put 
the inked pen in his hand. “The dying man, who ordinarily 
wrote boldly in a lapidary style, repeatedly signed his 
immortal name, laboriously, with trembling hand, for the 
last time; still legibly, indeed, but each time forgetting one 
of the middle letters — once an h, another time ane.” 

“Comoedia Finita Est.” 

On the day which saw the signing of the will, Beethoven 
made an utterance, eminently characteristic of him, but 


which, because of an interpretation which it has received, 
has caused no small amount of comment. The date is fixed 
as March 23rd by Schindler’s letter to Moscheles of March 
24th in which he says: “Yesterday he said to me and 
Breuning, ‘Plaudite, amici, comoedia finita est’.” Though the 
phrase does not seem to be a literal quotation from any 
author known to have been familiar to Beethoven, it is 
obviously a paraphrase of something which he had read. 
According to Schindler and Gerhard von Breuning the 
words were uttered in a tone of sarcastic humor. Schindler 
and Dr. Wawruch (though the latter was not present) agree 
in saying that he made the speech after receiving the 
viaticum, and it is this circumstance, coupled with the 
deduction that the dying man referred to the sacred 
function just performed, which greatly disturbed the minds 
of some of his devout admirers. It needed not have done so; 
the phrase is almost a literary commonplace and its 
significance has never been in question. 

When Beethoven's friends saw the end approaching, they 
were naturally desirous that he receive the spiritual 
comfort which the offices of the Roman Catholic church 
offer to the dying and it was equally natural that 
Beethoven, brought up as a child of the church though 
careless of his duties toward it, should, at the last, be ready 
to accept them. Johann van Beethoven relates that a few 
days after the 16th of March, when the physicians gave him 
up for lost, he had begged his brother to make his peace 
with God, to which request he acceded “with the greatest 
readiness.” Confirmation of this is found in Dr. Wawruch’s 


report. Wawruch, it will be remembered, had, at the 
beginning of his studies, intended to enter the priesthood. 
At the crisis described by Johann he says he called 
Beethoven’s attention to his impending dissolution “so that 
he might do his duty as a citizen and to religion.” He 
continues: 

With the greatest delicacy I wrote the words of 
admonition on a sheet of paper.... Beethoven read the 
writing with unexampled composure, slowly and 
thoughtfully, his countenance like that of one transfigured; 
cordially and solemnly he held out his hand to me and said: 
“Have the priest called.” Then he lay quietly lost in thought 
and amiably indicated by a nod his “I shall soon see you 
again.” Soon thereafter Beethoven performed his devotions 
with a pious resignation which looked confidently into 
eternity and turned to the friends around him with the 
words, “Plaudite, amici, finita est comoedia!” 

Wawruch was not present at the time when the words 
were spoken. Schindler’s account, in a letter to the 
“Cacilia” dated April 12, 1827, and printed in that journal 
in May, is as follows: 

On the day before (the 23rd) there remained with us only 
one ardent wish — to reconcile him with heaven and to 
show the world at the same time that he had ended his life 
a true Christian. The Professor in Ordinary [Wawruch] 
therefore wrote and begged him in the name of all his 
friends to receive the holy sacrament; to which he replied 
quietly and firmly (gefasst), “I wish it.” The physician went 
away and left us to care for it. 


Schindler describes the administration of the sacrament, 
which Beethoven received with edification, and adds that 
now for the first time he seemed to believe that he was 
about to die; for “scarcely had the priest left the room 
before he said to me and young von Breuning, ‘Plaudite, 
amici, comoedia finita est. Did I not always say that it would 
end thus?’” (“Habe ich nicht immer gesagt, dass es so 
kommen wird?’) Here there is agreement with Wawruch, 
but, to Gerhard von Breuning, Schindler said that 
Beethoven made the remark at the conclusion of a long 
consultation after the physicians had gone away; and this is 
confirmed by Gerhard von Breuning. In 1860 Anselm 
Hüttenbrenner wrote: 

It is not true, as has been reported, that I begged 
Beethoven to receive the sacrament for the dying; but I did 
bring it about at the request of the wife of the music- 
publisher Tobias Haslinger, now deceased, that Beethoven 
was asked in the gentlest manner by Herr Johann Baptist 
Jenger and Madame van Beethoven, wife of the landowner, 
to strengthen himself by receiving holy communion. Itis a 
pure invention that Beethoven spoke the words “Plaudite, 
amici! Comoedia finita est!” to me, for I was not present 
when the rite was administered in the forenoon of March 
24, 1827. And surely Beethoven did not make to others an 
utterance so completely at variance with his sturdy 
character. But on the day of her brother-in-law’s death Frau 
v. Beethoven told me that after receiving the viaticum he 
said to the priest, “I thank you, ghostly sir! You have 
brought me comfort!” 


Huttenbrenner is confirmed by Johann van Beethoven, 
who wrote in his brief review of his brother’s last illness 
that when the priest was leaving the room Beethoven said 
to him, “I thank you for this last service.” 


Incidents of the Final Struggle 

Beethoven received the viaticum in the presence of 
Schindler, von Breuning, Jenger and the wife of his brother 
Johann. After the priest had taken his departure he 
reminded his friends of the necessity of sending a 
document ceding the proprietary rights of the C-sharp 
minor Quartet to the Schotts. It was drawn up and his 
signature to it, the last which he wrote, was attested by 
Schindler and Breuning. He also spoke of a letter of thanks 
to the Philharmonic Society of London and in suggesting its 
tenor, comprehended the whole English people with a 
fervent “God bless them!” About one o’clock the special 
shipment of wine and wine mixed with herbs came from 
Mayence, and Schindler placed the bottles upon the table 
near the bed. Beethoven looked at them and murmured, 
“Pity, pity — too late!” He spoke no more. A little of the 
wine was administered to him in spoonfuls at intervals, as 
long as he could swallow it. Towards evening he lost 
consciousness and the death-struggle began. It lasted two 
days. “From towards the evening of the 24th to his last 
breath he was almost continually in delirio,” wrote 
Schindler to Moscheles. We have a description from 
Gerhard von Breuning: 

During the next day and the day following the strong 
man lay completely unconscious, in the process of 
dissolution, breathing so stertorously that the rattle could 
be heard at a distance His powerful frame, his 
unweakened lungs, fought like giants with approaching 
death. The spectacle was a fearful one. Although it was 


known that the poor man suffered no more it was yet 
appalling to observe that the noble being, now 
irredeemably a prey to the powers of dissolution, was 
beyond all mental communication. It was expected as early 
as the 25th that he would pass away in the following night; 
yet we found him still alive on the 26th — breathing, if that 
was possible, more stertorously than on the day before. 

The only witnesses of Beethoven’s death were his sister- 
in-law and Anselm Huttenbrenner. From the latter we have 
a description of the last scene. 

When I entered Beethoven’s bedroom on March 26, 1827 
at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, I found there Court 
Councillor Breuning, his son, Frau van Beethoven, wife of 
Johann van Beethoven, landowner and apothecary of Lenz, 
and my friend Joseph Teltscher, portrait painter. I think that 
Prof. Schindler was also present. 

Gerhard von Breuning says that Beethoven’s brother was 
in the room, and also the housekeeper Sali; Schindler adds 
a nurse from Dr. Wawruch’s clinic. No doubt all were 
present at one moment or another; they came and went as 
occasion or duty called. Huttenbrenner says that Teltscher 
began drawing the face of the dying man, which grated on 
Breuning’s feelings and he made a remonstrance, 
whereupon the painter left the room. Then Breuning and 
Schindler went away to choose a spot for the grave. 
Huttenbrenner continues: 

Frau van Beethoven and I only were in the death- 
chamber during the last moments of Beethoven’s life. After 
Beethoven had lain unconscious, the death-rattle in his 


throat from 3 o’clock in the afternoon till after 5, there 
came a flash of lightning accompanied by a violent clap of 
thunder, which garishly illuminated the death-chamber. 
(Snow lay before Beethoven’s dwelling.) After this 
unexpected phenomenon of nature, which startled me 
greatly, Beethoven opened his eyes, lifted his right hand 
and looked up for several seconds with his fist clenched 
and a very serious, threatening expression as if he wanted 
to say: “Inimical powers, I defy you! Away with you! God is 
with me!” It also seemed as if, like a brave commander, he 
wished to call out to his wavering troops: “Courage, 
soldiers! Forward! Trust in me! Victory is assured!”. When 
he let the raised hand sink to the bed, his eyes closed half- 
way. My right hand was under his head, my left rested on 
his breast. Not another breath, not a heartbeat more! The 
genius of the great master of tones fled from this world of 
delusion into the realm of truth! — I pressed down the half- 
open eyelids of the dead man, kissed them, then his 
forehead, mouth and hands. — At my request Frau van 
Beethoven cut a lock of hair from his head and handed it to 
me as a sacred souvenir of Beethoven’s last hour. 
Thereupon I hurried, deeply moved, into the city, carried 
the intelligence of Beethoven’s death to Herr Tobias 
Haslinger, and after a few hours returned to my home in 
Styria. 

The Cause of Beethoven’s Death 

It remained for modern science to give the right name to 
the disease which caused the death of the greatest of all 
tone-poets. Dropsy, said the world for three-quarters of a 


century. But dropsy is not a disease; it is only a symptom, a 
condition due to disease. To Dr. Theodor von Frimmel 
belongs the credit of having made it clear that the fatal 
malady was cirrhosis of the liver, of which ascites, or 
hydrops abdominalis, was a consequence. Beethoven had 
suffered from disorders of the liver years before. In 1821, 
as has been noted, he suffered an attack of jaundice. In his 
medical history of the case, Dr. Wawruch stated that the 
cause of the disease was to be found in an “antiquated” 
ailment of liver as well as defects in the abdominal organs. 
When he observed the first aggravation of the disease he 
recorded that “the liver plainly showed traces of hard 
knots, the jaundice increased.” In his report of the autopsy, 
Dr. Wagner said: “The liver seemed to have shrunk to one 
half its normal size, to have a leathery hardness, a 
greenish-blue color, and its lumpy surface, as well as its 
substance, was interwoven with knots the size of a bean. All 
the blood-vessels were narrow, with thickened walls and 
empty.” The treatment prescribed by Dr. Wawruch and 
adopted empirically at the suggestion of friends was 
designed, not to go to the seat of the difficulty but to 
relieve the dropsical condition of the abdominal cavity; — 
medicaments, decoctions, the unfortunate sweat-bath, all 
were intended to produce liquid evacuations from the 
bowels, increase the secretion of urine and induce 
perspiration; the final resort was to paracentesis. 

When Breuning and Schindler left the dying man in the 
care of Huttenbrenner and Frau van Beethoven, they went 
to the cemetery of the little village of Wahring, and selected 


a place for Beethoven’s grave in the vicinity of the burial 
plot of the Vering family, to which Breuning’s first wife had 
belonged. Their return was retarded by the storm. When 
they reentered the sick-room they were greeted with the 
words: “It is finished!” The immediate activities of the 
friends were now directed to preparations for the funeral, 
the preservation of the physical likeness of the great 
composer and, so far as was necessary, the safeguarding of 
his possessions. In respect of the latter Gerhard von 
Breuning tells of a painful incident which happened on the 
day after Beethoven’s death. 

Breuning, Schindler, Johann van Beethoven and Holz 
were met in the lodgings to gather up the dead man’s 
papers, particularly to look for the seven bank-shares which 
the will had given to the nephew. In spite of strenuous 
search they were not found and Johann let fall an 
insinuation that the search was a sham. This angered von 
Breuning and he left the house in a state of vexation and 
excitement. He returned to the lodgings in the afternoon 
and the search was resumed. Then Holz pulled out a 
protruding nail in a cabinet, whereupon a drawer fell out 
and in it were the certificates. In later years Holz explained 
to Otto Jahn: “Beethoven kept his bank-shares in a secret 
drawer, the existence of which was known only to Holz. 
While Beethoven lay dying his brother in vain tried to find 
out where it was.” On a copy of this memorandum, 
Schindler wrote: “First of all after the death, Johann van 
Beethoven searched for the shares, and not finding them 
cried out: ‘Breuning and Schindler must produce them!’ 


Holz was requested to come by Breuning and asked if he 
did not know where they were concealed. He knew the 
secret drawer in an old cabinet in which they were 
preserved.” Even this simple incident has given rise to 
contradictory stories. Schindler, in his biography, says the 
place of concealment was a secret drawer in a Kassette; 
Breuning, “in a secret compartment of a writing-desk.” In 
1863, Schindler explained to Gerhard von Breuning that 
the article of furniture was an ordinary clothes-press. With 
the certificates were found the letter to the “Immortal 
Beloved” and the portrait of the Countess von Brunswick. 
On March 27th, an autopsy was performed by Dr. Johann 
Wagner in the presence of Dr. Wawruch. Its significant 
disclosures have already been printed here. In order to 
facilitate an examination of the organs of hearing the 
temporal bones were sawed out and carried away. Joseph 
Danhauser, a young painter who chanced to be in Vienna, 
received permission from Breuning to make a plaster cast 
of the dead man’s face. This he did on March 28th, but the 
cast has little value as a portrait, inasmuch as it was made 
after the autopsy, which had greatly disfigured the features. 
On the same day (not “immediately after death,” as has 
incorrectly been stated) Danhauser made a drawing of the 
head of Beethoven, which he reproduced by lithographic 
process. This picture bears the inscription: “Beethoven, 
March 28, drawn at his death-bed, 1827,” and to the left, 
“Danhauser.” This drawing, too, was made after the 
autopsy. For a bust which he modeled, the artist made use 


of the cast taken by Klein in 1812. Danhauser never came 
in contact with Beethoven alive. 


Imposing Funeral Ceremonies 

The funeral took place at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of 
March 29th. It was one of the most imposing functions of 
its kind ever witnessed in Vienna. Breuning and Schindler 
had made the arrangements. Cards of invitation were given 
out at Haslinger’s music-shop. Hours before the appointed 
time a multitude assembled in front of the 
Schwarzspanierhaus, and the mass grew moment by 
moment. Into the square in front of the house, it is said, 
20,000 persons were crowded. All the notable 
representatives of art were present. The schools were 
closed. For the preservation of order, Breuning had asked 
the help of the military. In its report “Der Sammler” said: 

The crowd was so great that after the roomy court of 
Beethoven’s residence could no longer hold it the gates had 
to be closed until the procession moved. The coffin 
containing the corpse of the great composer had been 
placed on view in the court. After the clergy were come to 
perform their sacred office, the guests, who had been 
invited to attend these solemn functions — musicians, 
singers, poets, actors — all clad in complete mourning, with 
draped torches and white roses fastened to bands of crape 
on their sleeves, encircled the bier and the choristers sang 
the Miserere composed by the deceased. Solemnly, 
sublimely the pious tones of the glorious composition 
floated upwards through the silent air. The scene was 
imposing. The coffin, with its richly embroidered pall, the 
clergy, the distinguished men who were giving the last 


escort to their colleague, and the multitude round about — 
all this made a stupendous picture. 

On the conclusion of the canticle, the coffin was raised 
from the bier and the door of the court was opened. The 
singers lifted the coffin to their shoulders and carried it to 
the Trinity Church of the Minorites in the Alserstrasse. It 
was difficult to order the procession because of the surging 
multitude. Johann van Beethoven, von Breuning and his son 
and Schindler, found their places with difficulty. Eight 
chapelmasters — Eybler, Weigl, Hummel, Seyfried, 
Kreutzer, Gyrowetz, Wurfel and Gansbacher — carried the 
edges of the pall. At the sides walked the torch-bearers, 
among them Schubert, Castelli, Bernard, Bohm, Czerny, 
Grillparzer, Haslinger, Holz, Linke, Mayseder, Piringer, 
Schuppanzigh, Streicher, Steiner and Wolfmayer. In the 
procession were also Mosel and the pupils of Drechsler. 
While passing the Rothes Haus the sounds of the funeral 
march from Beethoven’s Sonata, O, were heard. The 
cortege moved through the crowded streets to the parish 
church in the Alserstrasse, where the service for the dead 
was concluded with the Libera nos Domine in 16 parts a 
cappella, composed by Seyfried, sung by the choristers. 

The account of the “Sammler” continues: “The coffin was 
now placed in the hearse drawn by four horses, and taken 
to the cemetery at Wahring. There, too, a multitude had 
assembled to do the last honors to the dead man....” The 
rules of the cemetery prohibiting all public speaking within 
its precincts, the actor Anschutz delivered a funeral oration 
written by Grillparzer over the coffin at the cemetery gate. 


After the coffin had been lowered into the grave, Haslinger 
handed three laurel wreaths to Hummel, who placed them 
upon the coffin. A poem by Castelli had been distributed at 
the house of mourning, and one by Baron von Schlechta at 
the cemetery; but there was no more speaking or singing at 
the burial. 

Mozart’s “Requiem” was sung at the Church of the 
Augustinians, Lablache taking part, on April 3rd, and 
Cherubini’s at the Karlskirche two days later. The grave in 
the cemetery at Wahring was marked by a simple pyramid 
bearing the one word 


BEETHOVEN 

It fell into neglect, and on October 13th, 1863, the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde of Vienna caused the body 
to be exhumed and re-buried. On June 21st, 1888, the 
remains of Beethoven and Schubert were removed to the 
Central Cemetery in Vienna, where they now repose side by 
side. 


FINIS. 


INDEX TO COMPOSITIONS 


(a) WORKS FOR ORCHESTRA ALONE 
Symphonies: 


No. 1, C major, O — Date of composition, I, 227, 266, 267, 272, 277, 282, 286, 
290; II, 6, 39, 42; 
arranged as Pf. Quintet, I, 228. 


No. 2, D major, O — I, 140, 354, 364, 365, 371; II, 6, 39, 42, 73, 112, 113; 
arranged as Pf. Trio, II, 40; 
arranged as Quintet, II, 113. 


No. 3, E-flat major, O (“Eroica”) — I, 212; II, 14, 20, 24 et seq.; 33, 40; 
first public performances of, 42 et seq.; 66, 67; 

publication of, 77, 112, 116, 149, 369; III, 50; 

arranged for Pf. Quartet, II, 113. 


No. 4, B-flat major, O — IL, 68, 73, 76, 101, 112, 116, 122, 123, 162, 166, 371. 


No. 5, C minor, O — I, 307; II, 73, 76, 107, 109, 113, 123, 126, 127, 129, 132, 
141, 162, 166, 186; 
correction of error in Scherzo of, 192; 216, 250, 334, 348, 369, 379; III, 50. 


No. 6, F major, O (“Pastoral”) — I, 349, 354; II, 73, 110, 119, 120; 
country musicians parodied in Scherzo, 121, 122; 127, 131, 141, 162, 166, 209, 
316; III, 14, 50. 


No. 7, A major, O — II, 151, 152, 166, 216; 

melody of the Trio, 216; 237, 257; 

Allegretto repeated at the first performance, 258; 267, 299, 311, 312, 313, 318, 
319, 324, 325, 334, 337, 339, 340, 347, 348, 350, 352, 353, 356, 357, 367; III, 
14, 37, 50, 144, 302. 


No. 8, F major, O — II, 152, 166, 232; 
the Allegretto and the canon on Malzel, 234 et seq.; 237, 240, 267, 268, 311, 
312, 313, 318, 357, 388; III, 144. 


No. 9, D minor, O (with vocal solos and chorus) — I, xi; 
trombone parts, II, 7; 73, 90, 133, 152, 378, 411, 414; III, 15, 22, 87, 95; 
and the Philharmonic Society of London, 110 (see “London Philharmonic 
Society” under Beethoven, Ludwig v.); 128, 132; 
composition, first performance, repetition, 144 et seq.; 
origin of the theme of the Scherzo, 145; 

B.’s doubts concerning the finale, 152, 153; 

address to B. by his friends, 153 et seg.; 

a conspiracy to further the performance, 158, 159; 
trouble about orchestra leader, 157, 160; 

the solo singers, 162, 164; 

rehearsals, 163; 

programme of the concert, 164; 

incidents of the first performance, 165 et seg.; 
financial failure and B.’s disappointment, 167; 

B. upbraids his friends and dines alone, 167; 

the second performance, 168 et seg.; 170; 

offer of score to Schott, 177; 

offer to Probst, 178; 

performed at Aix-la-Chapelle, 188; 

Smart gets tempi from B., 208, 209; 

the recitatives, 209, 226; 

dedication, 231 et seg.; 

metronome marks, 244, 292; 

the autograph manuscript, 266. 


“Wellington’s Victory, or The Battle of Victoria,” O — I, 251 et seq.; 262 et 
seq.; 259, 267, 268, 271, 272, 283, 290, 299, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 318, 319, 
324, 325, 335, 339, 340, 353, 356; III, 113, 208, 211. 


“Jena” — I, 211. 
Sketches for uncompleted symphonies — A “Tenth,” II, 414; III, 221 et seg.; 


in B minor, II, 310, 328; 
in C minor, I, 210. 


Overtures, Ballets, Marches, Dances, etc.: Overture, “Coriolan,” O — II, 101, 
102, 105, 112, 117, 124, 127, 133, 172, 209, 216, 268, 284. 


Overture in C, O, “Consecration of the House.” (See Weihe des Hauses, under 
(c) Choral Works, etc.) Overture to “Fidelio.” (See “Fidelio.”) Overtures, 


“Leonore,” Nos. 1, 2 and 3. (See “Fidelio.”) Overture in C, O — II, 292, 296, 
302, 303, 311, 312, 313, 316, 327, 334, 335, 413; III, 50. 


Overture to “Konig Stephan” (“King Stephen”), O — II, 208, 209, 213, 214, 218, 
246, 313, 316, 334, 413; III, 57, 70, 72. 


“Ritter-Ballet” — I, 108, 111, 117, 133, 142. 

Ballet, “Die Geschopfe des Prometheus” (“The Men of Prometheus”), O — I, 
280; 

history of, 283 et seq.; 290, 304, 364, 370; II, 5, 39, 52, 102, 112, 216, 356; III, 
14. 

Dances for the Ridotto Room — I, 188, 192, 202, 210, 211, 289. 
Contradances and “Landrische” — I, 289, 364, 365. 

Ecossaises (Twelve) for Strings with Wind ad lib. — II, 113. 

Ecossaise for Military Band — II, 194. 

“Gratulatory Minuet” — III, 64, 80, 82, 89. 

Polonaise for Military Band — II, 194. 

Waltzes for Strings with Wind ad lib. — II, 113. 

Waltzes, for a Country Band — III, 22. 

Military March, in D — II, 356; III, 142. 


Military Marches, in F — II, 160, 162, 195; III, 64, 141. 


Funeral March for “Leonore Prohaska,” arranged from the Sonata O — II, 298, 
299; III, 312. 


Rondino for Wind-instruments — I, 134. 


Triumphal March, for Küffner’s “Tarpeja” — II, 245, 250, 259; III, 58. 


Equale for Three Trombones — II, 237; 
arranged for voices and sung at B.’s funeral, III, 311. 


(b) INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS WITH ORCHESTRA Concertos, etc.: 


Allegro con brio, for Violin, in C, completed by Hellmesberger — I, 136. 


For Violin, in D major, O — II, 76, 103, 104, 112, 134, 162, 166; 
arranged for Pianoforte — I, 350; II, 103, 104, 112, 134. 


For Pianoforte, in E-flat (Youthful) — I, 75. 
For Pianoforte, in D major (Youthful) — I, 136. 


For Pianoforte, in C, No. 1, O — I, 137, 177, 185, 217, 222, 224, 244, 272, 287, 
269; II, 39, 90. 


For Pianoforte, B-flat major, No. 2, O — I, 136, 144, 177, 184, 185, 188, 208, 
217, 222, 224, 225, 226, 272, 275, 286, 287, 290, 299; II, 39; III, 50, 279. 


(See Rondo in B-flat.) For Pianoforte, in C minor, No. 3, O — I, 270, 277, 364; II, 
6, 7, 30, 32, 37, 39, 42, 131. 


For Pianoforte, in G major, No. 4, O — II, 56, 66, 67, 68, 73, 74, 101, 110, 131, 
134. 


For Pianoforte, in E-flat major, No. 5, O — II, 133, 147, 149, 150, 159, 160, 192, 
199, 209, 215, 216. 


For Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, O — II, 40, 56, 73, 80, 113, 117. 
Romance for Violin, in G, O — II, 20, 25, 26; III, 59. 

Romance for Violin, in F, O — I, 140; II, 25, 26, 55; III, 59. 

Rondo for Pianoforte, in B-flat, completed by Czerny — I, 223. 


Sketches for Pianoforte Concerto in D — II, 328. 


(c) CHORAL WORKS AND PIECES FOR SOLI AND CHORUS 
Abschiedsgesang, for Men’s Voices — II, 303. 


“Ah, perfido! spergiuro,” Scena for Soprano and Orchestra, O — I, 143, 206, 
209; II, 6, 56, 129. 


Birthday Cantata for Archduke Rudolph — III, 25. 

Bundeslied, for Soprano and Orch. — III, 64, 141. 

Cantata on the Death of Cressener (Youthful) — I, 65. 

Cantata on the Death of Joseph II — I, 130. 

Cantata on the Elevation of Leopold II — I, 130, 131. 

“Christus am Olberg,” Oratorio, O — I, 143, 289, 364; II, 2; 

first performance of, 5 et seq.; 

criticism of, 8, 35; 45, 52, 74, 156, 199, 204, 210, 246, 250, 309, 310, 327; IIL, 


50, 174, 189, 208. 


“Der glorreiche Augenblick,” Cantata, O — II, 294, 299, 300, 303, 305, 313, 
318, 333, 339, 352. 


“Egmont,” incidental music for, O — Commission for, II, 153, 166; 
composition and first performance of, 171, 181, 192, 194, 197, 198; 209, 214, 
216, 224, 238, 268; III, 75. 


Elegiac Song, for four Voices and Strings, composed in memory of Baroness 
Pasqualati, O — II, 288, 303; III, 58. 


“Es ist vollbracht,” Chorus for “Die Ehrenpforten” — II, 317, 328. 

Fantasia for Pianoforte, Chorus and Orchestra, O — I, 203; II, 90, 127, 129 et 
seq.; 131, 133, 136, 160, 166, 192, 199; 

dedication of, 207; 209, 369, 388; III, 177. 


“Fidelio,” Opera, O — I, 145, 230, 263, 320; II, 19, 20, 35, 40; 
composition of, 41; 45 et seg.; 


first performance, 49 et seq.; 

criticisms, 52; 

first revision of, 53, 55, 56; 

repetition and revision, 57 et seq.; 

overtures, “Fidelio” and “Leonore” Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 58 et seq.; 60, 110, 111, 
278, 279; 

Rockel’s account of the withdrawal of, 63; 

Salieri’s advice asked and rejected, 64; 

Milder-Hauptmann and the great scena, 64; 

Cherubini’s opinion, 63, 64; 

offered to Berlin, 64; 

Pf. score offered to Breitkopf and Hartel, 66; 

sketches for, 73, 100; 

in Prague, 110; 

revival in 1814, 263 et seq.; 268, 273 et seq.; 280; 

publication as “Leonore,” 285 et seq.; 

Pf. score by Moscheles pirated, 283; 284, 285; 

“Abscheulicher,” 285; 286, 293, 296, 303, 305, 307, 311, 313, 318, 330, 350, 
351, 352, 353, 381; III, 82 et seq.; 117; 

in Dresden, 129 et seq.; 139, 202, 288. 


“Germania, wie stehst Du jetzt,” Chorus — II, 269, 277, 279, 302, 303, 317. 
“Ihr weisen Gründer,” Chorus — II, 288, 292, 303. 

“Leonore Prohaska,” incidental music for — II, 298, 303. 

“Lob auf den Dicken,” jest on Schuppanzigh — I, 238. 


Mass in C major, O — II, 107 et seq.; 108, 112, 127, 142; 
performed at Troppau, 208; 223, 238, 310; III, 103. 


Mass in D major, O (Missa Solemnis) — I, 320; II, 398, 411, 414; III, 15, 21, 22, 
37; 

B. gets advance on, 39, 41, 42; 

negotiations with Simrock, 44 et seq.; 48, 51 et seq.; 71, 72, 86; 

history of the composition, subscription and publication, 89 et seg.; 105; 

sold to Diabelli, 107; 

contract cancelled, 108; 


additional numbers to, 116, 151, 162; 
first performance, 164 et seq.; 169, 174; 
publication of, 177 et seg.; 

offered to Probst, 178; 

sold to Schott, 177, 180; 

dedication, 212, 226; 

metronomic marks for, 296. 


Sketches for a Mass in C-sharp minor — III, 63, 116, 117, 141. 


“Meeresstille und glückliche Fahrt,” Cantata, O — II, 300, 310, 327, 328. 


“Mit Madeln sich vertragen,” Song with Orchestra. (See Songs.) “Mount of 


Olives, The.” (See “Christus am Olberg.”) “Opferlied,” for Soprano, Chorus and 
Orchestra, Ob — I, 203, 275, 364; III, 64. 


“Praise of Music, The” and “Preis der Tonkunst.” (See “Der glorreiche 
Augenblick.”) “Primo Amore,” Song with Orch. — III, 58. 


“Prufung des Kussens.” (See Songs.) “Rasch tritt der Tod,” Chorus of Monks 
from Schiller’s “William Tell” — II, 365, 368, 388. 


“Ruinen von Athen” (“The Ruins of Athens”), incidental music for, O — II, 161, 
201, 207, 208, 209, 213, 214, 216, 246, 249, 262, 264, 278, 311, 313, 316, 334; 
III, 57, 70, 71, 79, 80; 

B.’s “Little opera,” 118; 189. 


Airs from “Die schone Schusterin” — I, 204, 224. 


“Tremate, empj, tremate,” Terzetto with Orch., O — I, 365; II, 6, 267, 302, 313; 
III, 169. 


Un lieto Brindisi, for four Voices and Pf. — II, 280, 302. 
“Weihe des Hauses, Die,” incidental music for; 


Overture, O — II, 26; III, 57, 79, 80, 81, 89, 111, 146, 162, 165, 226; 
“Wo sich die Pulse,” Chorus, III, 72, 80. 


Canons and Rounds: “Alles Gute, alles Schone,” III, 25; 
“Ars longa” (for Hummel), II, 338; 

“Airs longa” (for Smart), III, 211; 

“Bester Graf,” III, 115; 

“Das Schone zu dem Guten,” III, 140, 202; 
“Doktor, sperrt das Thor,” III, 200; 

“Edel sei der Mensch,” III, 110, 126; 

“Freu’ dich des Lebens,” III, 211; 

“Gedenkt heute an Baden,” III, 90; 

“Gehabt euch wohl,” III, 90; 

“Glaube und hoffe,” III, 23; 

“Gluck fehl Dir,” II, 363; 

“Gluck zum neuen Jahre,” II, 328, 356; III, 21, 22; 
“Grossen Dank,” III, 131; 

“Hier ist das Werk,” III, 246; 

“Hol’ euch der Teufel,” III, 22; 

“Hoffmann, sei ja kein Hofmann,” III, 35, 190; 
“Kuhl, nicht lau,” III, 204; 

“Kurz ist der Schmerz” (for Naue), II, 259; 
“Kurz ist der Schmerz” (for Spohr), II, 303; 
“Lerne schweigen, O Freund,” II, 328, 333, 389; 
“Muss es sein?”, III, 224, 244; 

“O Tobias,” III, 43, 90; 

“Rede, rede,” II, 328, 333; 

“Sankt Petrus war ein Fels,” III, 32; 

“Schwenke dich,” III, 182, 190; 

“Signor Abbate,” III, 236; 

“Ta, ta, ta, lieber Malzel,” II, 234 et seg.; 

“Te solo adoro,” III, 143; 

“Tugend is kein leerer Name,” III, 90. 


(d) INSTRUMENTAL DUOS, TRIOS, QUARTETS, etc. 
“Duet mit zwei Augenglasern,” for Viola and Violoncello — I, 205. 
Duo for Clarinet and Bassoon — I, 205. 


Duo, Arrangement of Trio O for Pf. and Violoncello, O — II, 113. 


Duo for two Flutes — I, 134. 


Polonaise from Serenade in D, arranged for two Violins — II, 113; 
the same arranged for Violin and Guitar — II, 113. 


Trios (Three) for Pf., Violin and Violoncello in E-flat, G, and C minor, O — I, 130, 
132, 137, 144, 145, 160, 175, 180, 185, 186, 208, 271; II, 326, 374, 388; III, 23, 
AO. 


Trio for Violin, Viola and Violoncello, in E-flat, O — I, 134, 135, 145, 180, 187, 
200, 204, 206, 221. 


Trio in D (Serenade) for Violin, Viola and Violoncello, O — I, 202, 208; II, 113. 


Trios (Three) for Violin, Viola and Violoncello, in G major, D major and C minor, 
O — I, 209; 221, 225, 271; II, 77. 


The same, arranged for Pf. and Strings by Ries — I, 350; II, 77. 
Trio for Pf., Clarinet (or Violin) and Violoncello, in B-flat major, O — I, 225, 244. 


Trio (Serenade) for Flute, Violin and Viola, in D major. O — I, 207, 208, 364; II, 
20. 


Trio for Pf., Clarinet (or Violin) and Violoncello, in E-flat, O (arrangement of the 
Septet, O) — I, 350; II, 55. 


Trio for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, in E-flat, O (arrangement of the Quintet, O, 
which see). 


Trios (Two) for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, in D major and E-flat, O — II, 131, 
132, 141, 162; III, 207. 


Trio for two Violins and Viola, in C, O (arrangement of the Trio for two Oboes 
and English Horn) — I, 206; II, 77. 


Trio for two Oboes and English Horn, in C, O — I, 206; II, 77; III, 59. 


Trio for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, in B-flat, O — II, 199, 209, 219, 269, 270, 
311, 312, 313, 318, 319, 325, 338, 340, 347, 350, 351, 352, 353, 357, 367; III, 


136, 223. 


Trios for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, arranged from the String Quartets, O — II, 
77. 


Trio arranged from the Second Symphony — II, 40. 
Trio for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, in E-flat (Op. posth.) — I, 136. 


Trio in one Movement, for Pf., Violin and Violoncello (for Maximiliane Brentano) 
— II, 221, 237; Ill, 136. 


Trio, Adagio, Variations (on “Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu”) and Rondo, for Pf., 
Violin and Violoncello, Oa — III, 136. 


Trio for Pf., Violin and Violoncello, in D (attributed to Mozart: K. 52a) — I, 139. 
Trio for Pf., Flute and Bassoon — I, 137. 


Trio (Variations on “La ci darem”) for two Oboes and English Horn — I, 202, 
206; III, 64. 


Quartets (Six) for Strings, in E G, D, C minor, A and B-flat, O — I, 227, 228, 
235, 272 et seq.; 277, 279, 280, 290, 298, 307; IL, 77, 89. 


Quartets (Three) in F, E minor, and C, O (“Rasoumowsky”) — II, 65, 68, 73, 75 
et seq.; 82, 97, 103, 104, 105, 133, 337. 


Quartet for Strings, in E-flat, O (“Harp”) — II, 155, 159, 160, 195, 198. 


Quartet for Strings, in F minor, O — II, 172, 193, 195, 219, 311, 312, 313, 318, 
339, 340, 351, 357, 364; III, 183. 


Quartet for Strings, in E-flat, O — III, 140, 177, 183 et seq.; 187, 192 et seg.; 
201, 214 et seq. 


Quartet for Strings, in B-flat, Op 130 — III, 205, 214 et seq.; 221, 222 et seg.; 
225, 237, 245. 


Quartet for Strings, in C-sharp minor, O — III, 218, 225, 296, 297, 307. 


Quartet for Strings, in A minor, O — III, 205, 206, 214 et seq.; 219, 223. 
Quartet for Strings, Grand Fugue (originally Finale of O) — III, 215, 223. 
Quartet for Strings, in F major, O — III, 225, 237, 244, 282. 


Fugue from a String Quartet in D, from a collection projected by Haslinger — 
II, 389. 


Quartet for Strings, arranged from Pf. Sonata O, No. 1 — I, 349. 


Quartets (Three) in E-flat, D and C, for Pf. and Strings, composed in 1785 — I, 
88, 210. 


Quartet for Strings, an arrangement of the Quintet in E-flat, published by 
Artaria as O — I, 208. 


Quartet in E-flat, for Pf., Violin, Viola and Violoncello, arranged by B. from 
Quintet O — I, 208, 350. 


Quartet (arrangement of the “Eroica” Symphony as Pf. Quartet) — II, 113. 


Quintet for Strings, in E-flat, O (an arrangement of the Octet, O) — I, 134, 144, 
187, 204. 


Quintet for Pf., Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon and Horn, in E-flat, O — I, 200, 207, 
214, 224, 290, 316, 350; IL, 2, 34, 337. 


Quintet for Strings, in C, O — I, 228, 293; 
unauthorised publication of, 294 et seq.; 355, 364, 368; II, 44. 


Quintet for Strings, in C minor, O (arranged from the Trio, O, No. 3) — II, 374, 
388; III, 23. 


Quintet (arrangement of the First Symphony) — I, 228. 


Quintet, Pf., Double-bass, Flute, Horns, etc. (arrangement of the Second 
Symphony with Double-bass, Flute and 2 Horns, ad lib.) — II, 113. 


Sextet in E-flat, for Clarinets, Horns and Bassoons, O — I, 206, 207, 209; II, 41, 
147, 195. 


Sextet in E-flat, for Strings and Horns, Ob — I, 207; II, 195. 

Septet in E-flat, O — I, 209, 227, 266, 267; 

B.’s dislike of it, 267; 

origin of the theme of the variations, 267, 272, 275, 277, 278; 

dedication, 278; 

first performance, 278, 282, 286, 299, 350, 364; II, 29, 214, 316, 337, 381, 386; 
arranged as Trio, I, 350; II, 55; 

arranged as Quintet, I, 228, 350. 


Octet for Wind Instruments, O (the original of the Quintet for Strings, O) — I, 
132, 133, 134, 144, 184, 204. 


Dinner Music for Wind Instruments — I, 134. 
Parthia for Wind Instruments — I, 133, 144. 
Rondino for Oboes, Clarinets, Horns and Bassoons, in E-flat — I, 134. 


Sketches: For Trio in F minor — III, 136; 
for quintets — III, 245. 


(e) SONATAS, ETC., FOR PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
OBBLIGATO 


Three Sonatas for Pf. and Violin, in D, A and E-flat, O — I, 162, 225, 226, 307. 
Sonata for Pf. and Violin, in A minor, O — I, 289, 290, 307. 
Sonata for Pf. and Violin, in F O — I, 289, 290, 307. 


Three Sonatas for Pf. and Violin, in A, C minor and G, O — I, 364, 365; II. 20, 
305. 


Sonata in A, for Pf. and Violin, O (“Kreutzer”) — I, 140, 365; II, 9, 13, 20, 21. 


Sonata for Pf. and Violin, in G, O — II, 237, 312, 313, 319, 325, 347, 350, 353, 
357, 367. 


Notturno for Pf. and Viola (arranged from the Serenade, O), O — I, 208. 

Rondo for Pf. and Violin, in G — I, 179. 

Sonata for Pf. and Violin (arrangement of Trio for Oboes and Bassoon) — I, 206. 
Six Allemandes for Pf. and Violin — II, 303. 

Variations on “Se vuol ballare,” for Pf. and Violin — I, 132, 138, 176, 178, 179. 
Sonata in B-flat for Pf. and Flute — I, 138. 

Two Sonatas for Pf. and Violoncello, in F and G, O — I, 195, 200, 205. 

Sonata for Pf. and Violoncello, in A, O — II, 112, 131, 132, 141, 150, 162, 218. 


Duo for Pf. and Flute (arranged from Serenade, O, and published as O) — I, 
208; II, 20. 


Six Variations on National Themes, for Pf. and Flute (or Violin), O — II, 415, 
416; III, 23. 


Ten Variations on National Themes, for Pf. and Flute (or Violin), © — II, 415, 
416; III, 22. 


Sonatina for Mandolin and Pf. (Cembalo) — I, 210, 236. 


Two Sonatas for Pf. and Violoncello, in C and G, © — IL 316, 328, 338, 339, 
340, 352, 357, 367, 389; III, 23. 


Variations on “See the Conquering Hero Comes,” from “Judas Maccabeeus,” for 
Pf. and Violoncello — I, 202, 205. 


Variations in E-flat, O, for Pf., Violin and Violoncello — I, 137. 


Variations on “Bei Mannern welche Liebe fuhlen,” for Pf. and Violoncello — I, 
364. 


Variations on “Ein Madchen oder Weibchen,” for Pf. and Violoncello — I, 226, 
305. 


Arrangement of Trio, O, for Pf. and Violoncello, O — II, 113. 
Sonata for Pf. and Horn, O — I, 239, 244, 267, 274, 277, 279, 290; II, 39. 
Sketches from “Pastoral” Sonata for Pf. and Violoncello — II, 310. 

(f) FOR PIANOFORTE ALONE 


Three Sonatas (No. 1, F minor; No. 2, A major; No. 3, C major), O — I, 137, 
144, 186, 192, 217. 


Sonata in E-flat, O — I, 202, 209, 244, 318; II, 74. 

Sonata in C minor, O, No. 1 — I, 207, 210, 224, 226, 244. 

Sonata in F major, O, No. 2 — I, 224, 244; II, 76. 

Sonata in D major, O, No. 3 — I, 205, 224, 244. 

Sonata in C minor, O (“Pathétique”) — I, 209, 221, 225, 227, 307; II, 90. 


Sonata in E major, O, No. 1 — I, 225, 226, 244; 
arranged as a String Quartet, 349, 364. 


Sonata in G major, O, No. 2 — I, 225, 244. 

Sonata in B-flat, O — I, 277, 279, 282, 286, 299, 364. 

Sonata in A-flat major, O — I, 289, 290; 

story of the Funeral March, 291; 

published, 364; 

the Funeral March orchestrated by B., II, 298; 299; III, 312. 

Sonata quasi una Fantasia, in E-flat, O, No. 1 — I, 244, 280, 289, 291, 364. 


Sonata quasi una Fantasia, in C-sharp minor, O, No. 2 — I, 244, 289, 291, 292, 
293; 


dedication of, 322; 

B.’s opinion of, 322; 338, 339; 

published, 364. 

Sonata in D major, O (“Pastoral”) — I, 289, 292. 
Sonata in G major, O, No. 1 — I, 364, 365; II, 20. 


Sonata in D minor, O, No. 2 — I, 364, 365; 
origin of the Finale, 368; II, 20. 


Sonata in E-flat, O, No. 3 — II, 40. 


Two Sonatas, No. 1 in G minor, No. 2 in G major, O — I, 206, 209, 225, 278; II, 
55. 


Sonata in C major, O (“Waldstein”) — I, 103, 140; II, 31, 37, 40, 55, 77. 
(See Andante favori.) Sonata in F major, O — II, 31, 40, 56, 76. 


Sonata in F minor, O (“Appassionata”) — I, 140; II, 31, 40, 73, 77, 113, 335. 
Sonata in F-sharp major, O — B.’s opinion of, I, 292; 323, 336, 338; II, 148, 154, 
160, 161; 


dedication, 195. 


Sonatina in G major, O — II, 148, 160, 161; 
publication of, 195. 


Sonata in E-flat, Oa (“Les Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour”) — II, 143, 146, 148, 
159, 160, 161, 192, 199, 200, 207, 210, 219. 


Sonata in E minor, O — II, 288, 291, 303, 328. 


Sonata in A major, O (“für Hammerklavier”) — II, 328, 338, 356, 364, 365, 389, 
412. 


Sonata in B-flat, O — II, 376, 378, 382, 388, 389, 396, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415; 
HI, 23, 145. 


Sonata in E major, O — III, 48, 49, 90. 


Sonata in A-flat, O — III, 48, 49, 90. 

Sonata in C minor, O — III, 48, 49, 55, 72, 90. 

Three Sonatas dedicated to Maximilian Friedrich — I, 72. 

Sonata (Unfinished) sent to Eleonore von Breuning — I, 139, 140, 179. 
Sonata for Pf. four hands, in D, O — I, 200, 209. 


Gavotte, Marcia lugubre et Rondo, for Pf. four hands (attributed to Mozart) — I, 
139. 


Grand Fugue for Pf. four hands, arranged from the Finale of the Quartet O — 
III, 223, 224. 


Andante favori, in F (see Sonata, O) — II, 31, 40, 77. 

Allegretto in C minor (B. and H. Supplement, XXV, No. 299) — I, 210. 
Bagatelles, in general — I, 261; III, 57, 62. 

Bagatelles (Seven), O — I, 71, 140, 361, 362, 364, 371; II, 20. 
Bagatelles, O — I, 365, 371; III, 48, 86. 

Bagatelles (Six), O — III, 57, 64, 142 et seq. 

Bagatelles (B. and H. Supplement, XXV, 295) — I, 210. 

“Beethoven’s letzter Gedanke” (“Derniére Pensée musicale”) — II, 415. 
Ecossaise in E-flat — III, 216. 

Ecossaises (Twelve) — II, 113; II, 216. 


Fantasia, O — I, 293; II, 91, 148, 154, 160, 161, 195. 


Landler (Six) — I, 364, 365. (Also for Orchestra.) Contradances (Six) — I, 289, 
364. (Also for Orchestra.) Marches, Three Grand, for four hands, in C, E-flat 


and D, O — I, 350, 356; II, 40. 
Minuet in E-flat — II, 56. 
Polonaise in C, O — II, 152, 305, 328. 


Preludes (Two) through all the Major Keys, for Pianoforte or Organ, O — I, 138, 
371; II, 20. 


Prelude in F minor — I, 138; II, 55. 


Rondos (Two) in C and G, O — I, 202, 244, 275, 277, 322, 364; 
dedicated, 370. 


Rondo Allegretto — I, 75. 


Rondo a Capriccio (“Die Wuth uber den verlornen Groschen”), O — III, 143, 
246. 


Rondo in C (Youthful, anonymous) — I, 72, 140. 


Variations (Six) on an Original Theme, O — I, 314, 364, 365, 370; 
dedication, 368; II, 20. 


Variations (Fifteen) with a Fugue, on a Theme from “Prometheus,” O — I, 364, 
365, 368, 369, 370; II, 20. 


Variations in D, on a Theme used afterwards in “The Ruins of Athens,” O — II, 
148, 160, 161, 195. 


Variations (Thirty-three) on a Waltz by Diabelli, O — III, 107, 108, 127 et seg.; 
147. 


Variations on a Theme by Count Waldstein, in C, for four hands — I, 139, 176, 
183, 184. 


Variations (Nine) on a March by Dressler, in C minor — I, 69, 70, 72. 


Variations (Twenty-four) on “Venni amore,” in D — I, 7, 114, 117, 138. 


Variations (Thirteen) on “Es war einmal,” by Dittersdorf — I, 139, 176, 183, 
184. 


Variations (Nine) on “Quant è piu bello,” by Paisiello, in A — I, 187. 
Variations on “Nel cor piu non mi sento,” by Paisiello — I, 187, 192. 
Variations on the “Minuet a la Vigano” — I, 188, 192. 


Variations (Twelve) on a Russian Dance from “Das Waldmadchen” — I, 200, 
209, 244. 


Variations (Six easy) on a Swiss Air, for Harpsichord or Harp — I, 227. 
Variations on “Une fievre brülante,” by Grétry — I, 226, 227, 305. 
Variations (Ten) on “La Stessa, la stessissima,” by Salieri — I, 227, 244, 275. 
Variations (Eight) on “Tandeln und Scherzen,” by Sussmayer — I, 227. 
Variations (Nine) on “Kind, willst Du?” by Winter — I, 227, 275. 

Variations (Seven) on “God save the King” — I, 140, 305, 370; II, 40. 
Variations on “Rule Britannia” — I, 370; II, 40. 

Variations (Thirty-two) in C minor — II, 76, 113, 117. 

Variations for four hands on “Ich denke Dein” — II, 55. 


Variations on a Theme from “Le Nozze disturbate.” (See “Minuet a la Vigano.”) 
Variations on “Ich denke Dein” — I, 277, 279, 335, 362; II, 55, 147, 148. 


Variations, tres faciles, in G — I, 277, 279, 290. 
Waltz in D — III, 216. 
Waltzes (Twelve), also published for Strings and Wind — II. 113. 


Cadenza for Mozart’s Concerto in D minor — I, 185. 


Movement for a Clock — I, 76. 
Two-part Organ Fugue in D — I, 71. 
Sketches for Sonata, four hands — III, 141. 
Sketches for a Concerto in D minor — II, 328. 
(g) SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
Abendlied — III, 50. 
Abschiedsgesang an Wiens Burger — I, 199; II, 303. 
Adelaide, O — I, 143, 202, 203, 207, 230; II, 6, 306, 338; III, 61. 
Als die Geliebte sich trennen wollte — II, 72, 162. 
Amante impaziente, E — II, 160. 
Andenken — II, 160, 195. 
An die ferne Geliebte — II, 328, 343, 356, 357, 363; III, 32. 
An die Geliebte — II, 209, 284, 303. 
An die Hoffnung — II, 55, 306, 328, 338, 356; III, 20. 
An einen Saugling — I, 75. 
An Minna — I, 132. 
Ariettes (Four) and a Duet, Italian, O — II, 160, 192, 209. 
Bardengeist, Der — II, 259, 260. 
Bitten — II, 20. 
Blumchen Wunderhold, Das — I, 362. 


Bundeslied — III, 64. 


Che fa il mio bene (Buffa) — II, 209. 
Che fa il mio bene (Seria) — II, 209. 


Der Jungling in der Fremde — II, 147, 148, 160, 195. 


Die Trommel gerühret (See Egmont.) Dimmi ben mio — II, 209. 
Ehre Gottes in der Natur, Die — II, 20. 

Ein grosses, deutsches Volk sind wir — I, 201. 

Einst wohnten (An den fernen Geliebten) — II, 148, 160, 195. 
Elegie auf den Tod eines Pudels — I, 132. 

Es war einmal ein Konig — II, 195, 363. 


Feuerfarb — I, 132, 134, 137. 


Freudvoll und leidvoll. (See Egmont.) Gedenke mein — II, 160, 195. 

Gegenliebe — I, 203; II, 133. 

Geheimniss, Das — II, 72, 328, 356; III, 50. 

Gellert: Six Sacred Songs— “Bitten,” “Die Liebe des Nachsten,” “Vom Tode,” 
“Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur,” “Gottes Macht und Vorsehung” and “Busslied” 
— II, 20. 

Gluck der Freundschaft, Das — II, 20. 

Gottes Macht — II, 20. 

Gretel’s Warnung — II, 160, 195. 


Herz, mein Herz — II, 191, 194, 195. 


Horch, wie schallt’s (“Der Wachtelschlag”) — I, 370; II, 40. 


Ich denke Dein — I, 275, 277, 279, 335; IL, 55, 147, 148. 
Ich, der mit flatterndem Sinn — I, 132. 

Ich liebe dich — II, 20. 

In questa tomba — II, 111, 113, 134. 


Irish Songs (for Thomson, with obbligato instruments) — II, 70, 157, 162, 194, 
238, 259, 260, 303. 


Kennst du das Land — II, 186, 191, 194, 195. 
Klage, Die — I, 132; II, 160. 

Kleine Blumen — II, 210. 

Kriegers Abschied, Des — II, 303, 328. 
Kuss, Der — I, 275; III, 64, 87. 

La Partenza — II, 20. 

Liebe des Nächsten, Die — II, 20. 

Liebende, Der — II, 148, 160, 195. 

Lied aus der Ferne — II, 147, 148, 160, 195. 
Lisch aus, mein Licht — II, 388, 416; III, 50. 
Lydiens Untreue — II, 72. 

Mailied — I, 204. 

Mann von Wort, Der — II, 356, 357. 

Man strebt die Flamme — I, 133. 


Merkenstein — II, 303, 310, 357; III, 61. 


Mit einem gemalten Bande — II, 194. 
Mit Liebesblick — II, 160, 195. 


Mit Madchen sich vertragen — I, 132; III, 58. 


National Songs — II, 17. (See “Irish,” “Scottish” and “Welsh.”) No, non turbate 
(Scena and air) — I, 364. 


Nord oder Sud — II, 386, 388, 389; III, 50. 
O care selve — I, 204. 
Odi l’Aura (Duet) — II, 160, 209. 


Opferlied — I, 203, 275, 364; III, 64, 140, 141, 189, 202. 
(See Works for Chorus and Orchestra.) O, welch’ ein Leben — I, 204. (See also 


“Die schone Schusterin,” under Choral Works.) Plaisir d’aimer — I, 228. 
Prufung des Kussens — I, 131. 

Punschlied — I, 133. 

Que le temps (jour) me dure — I, 228. 

Ruf vom Berge — II, 356, 389. 

Schilderung eines Madchens — I, 72. 

Scottish Songs (Twelve) — II, 328, 416. 

Scottish Songs (Twenty-five) — II, 17, 69, 190, 203, 218, 219, 259, 260; III, 50. 
Sehnsucht — II, 132, 133, 194, 195, 357. 

Seufzer eines Ungeliebten — I, 202, 203, 207. 


Six Songs, O — II, 192, 195. 


“Soll ein Schuh nicht drucken” (from “Die schone Schusterin”) — I, 204, 224. 


Three Songs, O — II, 192, 199. 
T’intendo — II, 209. 
Trinklied (“Erhebt das Glas”) — I, 132, 199. 


Trinklied (“Lasst das Herz uns froh erheben”) — I, 
“Abschiedsgesang.”) Trocknet nicht — II, 186, 194, 210. 


Turteltaube — I, 204. 

Urian’s Reise — I, 88, 132. 

Wachtelschlag, Der — I, 370; II, 40. 

Was ist des Maurers Ziel — I, 133. 

Was zieht mir — II, 210. 

Welsh Songs (with obbligato instruments) — II, 70, 157, 238, 389. 
Wer ist ein freier Mann — I, 133, 204. 

Zufriedene, Der — II, 148, 160, 195. 

Zwar schuf das Gluck — II, 148, 160, 195. 

Sketches for uncompleted songs: “Erlkonig” — III, 86; 


“Haidenroslein” — II, 415; 
“Meine Lebenszeit verstreicht” — I, 275. 
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PREFACE 


The following brief sketch can lay no claim to originality; it 
is merely a slight résumé of the principal events in the 
master’s life (from the works of Schindler, Ries, and 
Wegeler, and more especially from Marx and Thayer), and 
is intended for those who, without the leisure to go deeply 
into the subject, yet desire to know a little more about the 
great Tone-poet than can be gathered from the pages of a 
concert programme, however skilfully annotated. 

The few letters introduced have been translated as 
nearly as possible in the manner in which they were 
written. Beethoven’s epistolary style was simple, fervent, 
original, but certainly not polished. 

The author feels convinced that any shortcomings in the 
“Memoir” will be more than atoned for by Dr. Hiller’s 
eloquent and appreciative “Festrede,” which seems to have 
been dictated by that poetic genius, the possession of 
which he so modestly disclaims. 

E.G. 


London, 
17th December 1870. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of this little book was exhausted within a 
few months of publication, and I have repeatedly been 
asked since to reprint it, but have hitherto withheld my 
consent, trusting to be able to undertake a more 
comprehensive work on the subject. As, however, the 
necessary leisure for this is still wanting to me, and the 
demand for the “Memoir” continues, it is fated to reappear, 
and I can but commend it again to the kind indulgence of 
the reader. 

Several rectifications as to dates, &c., have been made 
throughout, in accordance with the recent researches of 
Alexander Thayer, and the chapter entitled Lehrjahre has 
been partly rewritten on the basis of Nottebohm’s 
Beethoven’s Studien (Part I., Unterricht bei Haydn und 
Albrechtsberger) by far the most important contribution to 
Beethoven-literature which has appeared for some time. It 
may, indeed, be considered the first step to the systematic 
study of the Master, and as such deserves to be better 
known in England than is at present the case. 

E.G. 

London, 

August, 


THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BEETHOVEN’S BIRTH 


“Quasi Fantasia.” 

The year 1749 brought us Goethe; 1756, Mozart; 1759, 
Schiller; and 1770, Beethoven. Thus, within the short space 
of twenty-one years four of the greatest poetic geniuses 
were born — four men of whom not only the German 
Fatherland, but all mankind must be proud. 

And even more happy than proud, since the most 
splendid gift which the Divine Being from time to time 
vouchsafes to poor humanity is that of genius. Through it 
we receive the highest good in which we are capable of 
participating — the forgetfulness of self in a nobler life. 
Genius it is that gives us, if but for a few short hours, that 
which the believer awaits with earnest hope in another and 
a better world. 

Has there ever existed a poet who transported our souls 
into his ideal kingdom with more irresistible force than our 
Beethoven? Certainly not. More universal effects have been 
achieved by others, but none more deep or noble. Nay, we 
may say without exaggeration that never did an artist live 
whose creations were so truly new; — his sphere was the 
unforeseen. 

Amidst so much that is trivial and dispiriting in art and 
life, the widely diffused interest, the delight in the creations 
of the wondrous man is a bright sign of our times. I do not 
say the comprehension of them; that is not, and cannot be 


the case. But there are, perhaps, no poems in the love and 
admiration of which so many of the highest intellects 
concur as the tone-poems of our master. To the essential 
nature of our Art, which bears within itself the all- 
reconciling element of love, must we attribute the fact that 
against it the most violent differences in religious, political, 
and philosophical opinion make no stand — it is the might 
of Beethoven’s genius which subdues the proudest minds, 
while quickening the pulsations of the simplest hearts. 

If in anything the will of man shows itself weak, nay, 
helpless, it is in the matter of intellectual creation. A very 
strong will (is not even this beyond the reach of most?) may 
lead to great learning, to brilliant technical acquirements, 
to virtue itself — a spontaneous poetic thought in word, 
tone, or colour, it will never be able to bring forth. Thus, 
the true relation of genius to us is that of a star, diffusing 
light and warmth, which we enjoy and admire. Since, 
however, to the higher man recognition and gratitude are 
necessities, since he desires to add intelligence and 
reverence to his admiration, and would willingly offer up 
love also to the subject of it, he begins to investigate. He 
asks, what the divine germ, existing even in the lisping 
child, demanded for its development; what brought it out 
into blossom — what influences worked upon it beneficially 
— to what extent he who was so nobly gifted was supported 
and furthered by moral strength — how he used the talent 
committed to him — finally, how he fought through the life- 
struggle from which no mortal is exempt. 


And then he inquires again and further; which of his 
qualities, which of the properties peculiar to himself, affect 
us most strongly? — in what relation does he stand to the 
development of his art — in what to that of his nation? — 
how does he appear with regard to his own century? 

A mere attempt at answering these questions, and the 
many connected with them, would require an enormous 
apparatus of a biographic and esthetic nature, including a 
knowledge of the history of art and culture, and an 
acquaintance with musical technicalities. It does not fall 
either within our power or the scope of these pages to 
make any approach to such a task. A few slight hints may 
suffice to prevent our forgetting (amid the extraordinary 
and all-engrossing occurrences of the present time) the day 
which sent to us a hundred years ago the no less 
extraordinary man, who, a prophet in the noblest sense of 
the word, foresaw and declared (though only in tones) the 
nobleness and greatness which will be revealed by the 
German people, if friendly stars shine upon their future. 

A species of caste seems to have been implanted in man 
by nature — there are families of statesmen, warriors, 
theologians, artists. It will nevertheless be admitted that 
while it is often the case that circumstances, family 
traditions, cause the sons to follow in their fathers’ 
footsteps, it frequently happens that the calling lays hold of 
the man, becomes, in the truest sense of the word, a 
calling. 

Several of our first composers have sprung out of 
families in which the profession of music was chiefly 


followed — but certainly not many. One thing, however, was 
common to nearly all — they were marvellous children, 
prodigies. Prodigy! now-a-days an ominous word, recalling 
immediately to mind industrious fathers, who force on 
concerts, and musical attainments which do not refresh by 
their maturity, but only excite astonishment at the precocity 
of those from whom they are exacted. The abuse of the 
phenomenon has brought the latter itself into a bad light. A 
musical hothouse plant forced into premature bloom 
through vanity or the thirst for money may soon become 
stunted; none the less, however, does the fact remain, that 
no intellectual gift shows or develops itself earlier than that 
of music. Bach, Handel, Mozart, Hummel, Rossini, 
Mendelssohn, Clara Schumann, Liszt, Joachim, were 
prodigies. Nature knows what she is about. He alone to 
whom this wondrous tone-language has become a second 
mother tongue, will be able to express himself with 
freedom in it; but how soon do we begin to attempt our 
mother tongue! And how few succeed in really learning to 
speak it! 

It would be inexplicable had not our Beethoven been also 
a prodigy. He was one, but after such a sound, healthy sort, 
that those about him were more struck by the thought of 
his great future, than enthusiastic about his achievements 
at the time. The compositions which have been preserved 
to us from his boyish days bear traces, even then, of the 
frank, honest mode of expression which remained his to the 
end of his career. Naturally, their contents are trifling; what 
has a boy of twelve years to communicate to the world, if 


his inner life develop itself according to nature? Borne 
onwards by his artistic readiness, he attained, however, ata 
very early age an honourable, independent position with 
regard to the outer world. He had barely quitted childhood 
when he was organist at the Elector’s Court in Bonn. At a 
later period he occupied for several years the post of violist 
in the orchestra. The viola was then one of the most 
neglected orchestral instruments, and we must form but a 
slight estimate of Beethoven’s achievements upon it. It was, 
however, invaluable for him, the future Commander of the 
instrumental tone-world, to have served in the line. In fact, 
every striving young composer ought, as a matter of duty, 
to act for at least one year as member of an orchestra, were 
it only at the great drum. It is the surest method of making 
the individuality of the different sound organs ineffaceably 
one’s own. When the latter are entrusted to capable 
executants (as was the case in the Electoral orchestra), the 
idea of a definite personality is added to the peculiarity of 
the instrument, which is not at all a bad thing. How often in 
later years may the image of one or other of his former 
colleagues have presented itself vividly and helpfully to the 
mind of the master, as he sat meditating over a score! How 
often may he have heard in spirit an expressive solo 
performed by one of them! 

The stimulus which Beethoven received from singers in 
those early days at Bonn did not work very deeply. His own 
father, indeed, was one of the Elector’s vocalists, and sang 
both in church and on the stage. But he was a sorry fellow, 
who saw in his gifted son only a means of extricating 


himself from his gloomy pecuniary difficulties, and certainly 
not the man to inspire him for the wedding of Word to Tone 
— the noblest union ever contracted. 

Even in the most magnificent of Beethoven’s vocal works 
there exists a certain roughness; the words domineer over 
the melody, or the latter over the poem. That perfect union 
— that melting in one another of both factors — which is 
peculiar to Mozart and Handel is found only separately 
(vereinzelt) in him. Would a youth spent in the midst of a 
great song-world have led our master along other paths? 

Certainly not without significance for his development 
was the fact, that he was born on the lovely banks of our 
joyous old Rhine. Do we not sometimes hear it surging like 
a wave of the mighty stream through the Beethoven 
harmonies? Do we not feel ourselves blown upon by the 
fresh mountain air? And do not the cordial, true-hearted 
melodies, which so often escape from the master, breathe 
the very magic of one of those enchanting evenings which 
we talk or dream away on the shore of the most truly 
German stream? The taste for an open-air life (a life im 
Freien, in freeness, as the German language so nobly 
expresses it) remained faithful to him until the end; and we 
can scarcely picture him to ourselves better than as 
wandering in forests and valleys, listening for the springs 
which sparkled within himself. 

Scientific knowledge, even in its most elementary form, 
was hardly presented to the notice of the young musician, 
and if at a later period any interest in such pursuits had 
arisen within him, he would have been obliged to dismiss it. 


On the other hand, he buried himself with his whole soul in 
the loftiest works of poetry, that second higher world, and 
always came back with renewed delight upon the works of 
Homer, Shakspere, Goethe, and Schiller. Many and varied 
were the influences which they exerted upon him. They 
were to him “intellectual wine,” as Bettina once named his 
music. But those are completely mistaken who expect to 
find, either in them or anywhere else, positive expositions 
or elucidations of Beethoven’s compositions, as some have 
occasionally attempted to do, building their theory partly 
on utterances of the master. When the latter refers the 
constantly inquiring secretary, Schindler (I know not on 
what occasion), to Shakspere’s “Tempest,” it was, after all, 
only an answer — nothing more. The awakening of pure 
musical imagination is just as inexplicable as are its results. 
One thing alone stands firm, — that which speaks to the 
heart, came from the heart, — but the life-blood which 
pulsates at the heart of the true artist is a thousand times 
more richly composed than that which flows in our veins. 
No esthetic physiologist will ever be able to analyze it 
completely. And, in life, is it only the deep thoughts, the 
extraordinary occurrences, which call forth all our 
sensations, out of which alone our happiness and our 
misery are formed? Is not a calm, serene autumn day 
enough to entrance our inmost nature? a single verse to 
console us? the friendly glance of a maiden to throw us into 
the sweetest reverie? What trifling influences affect the 
eternally rising and falling quicksilver of our hopes! And 
thus the smallest occasions may have been sufficient to 


cause vibration in a soul so highly strung as Beethoven’s. 
Most powerfully, however, in such a genius, worked the 
pure creative impulse, that eternally glowing fire in the 
deepest recesses of his nature, with its volcanic — but, in 
this instance, blissful eruptions. 

We know that Beethoven proceeded as a young man to 
Vienna, which he never afterwards left. He found there (at 
least in the first half of his residence) enthusiastic 
admirers, intelligent friends, admission to distinguished 
circles, and lastly, that most necessary evil — money. 
Nobody will grudge to the lively, good-humoured, imperial 
city the fame of being able to designate as her own a 
brilliant line of our greatest tone-poets. But then she ought 
not to take it amiss that we should wonder how, within her 
walls, at that time, so magnificent an artistic development 
as Beethoven’s should ever have been accomplished. Shall 
we Say, not because, but — in spite of her? or shall we utter 
the supposition that no agglomeration of men can be 
sufficient for genius, since it treads a way of its own, which 
bears no names of streets? When, however, the question 
comes under discussion, of the relation of a great composer 
to that public among whom his lot is cast, we cannot deny 
that it is easier to understand how a Handel created his 
oratorios in the so-called unmusical London, than how 
Beethoven composed his symphonies in the musical Vienna 
of the period. The former found himself in London in the 
midst of a grand public life, — grand were the powers over 
which he held sway, like the continually increasing throngs 
of listeners who streamed to his performances. When, on 


the other hand, we hear of the difficulty with which 
Beethoven, during the course of a quarter of a century, 
succeeded in giving about a dozen concerts in which his 
Titanic orchestral poems were performed for the first time, 
we become faint at heart. And I cannot do otherwise than 
express my conviction that, under other conditions, no 
inconsiderable portion of his works, which are (to use 
Schumann’s expression) veiled symphonies, would have 
revealed their true nature. The world of the musician would 
hardly have been more enriched thereby, but the musical 
public would have benefited. For millions would have been 
edified, where now hundreds torment themselves (with 
quartets and sonatas) for the most part in vain. 

Yes! these symphonies and overtures, with their 
unpretending designations, are the first poems of our time, 
and they are national poems in a far truer sense than the 
songs of the Edda, and all connected with them, ever can or 
will be for us, despite the efforts of litterateurs and artists. 
Yes! in the soul of this Rhinelander, who every day 
inveighed against the town and the state in which he lived, 
who was zealous for the French Republic, and ready to 
become Kapellmeister to King Jerome — in this soul was 
condensed the most ideal Germania ever conceived by the 
noblest mind. With the poet we may exclaim, “For he was 
ours!” — ours through what he uttered — ours through the 
form in which he spoke — ours, for we were true to the 
proverb in the way we ill-treated and misunderstood him. 

“Industry and love” Goethe claims for his countrymen. 
No artist ever exercised these qualities with regard to his 


art in a higher degree than did Beethoven. She was to him 
the highest good — no care, no joy of life could separate 
him from her. Neither riches nor honours estranged him 
from the ideal which he perceived and strove after so long 
as he breathed. He never could do enough to satisfy himself 
either in single works or in his whole career. He spared 
himself no trouble in order to work out his thoughts to the 
fullest maturity, to the most transparent clearness. To the 
smallest tone-picture he brought the fullest power. His first 
sketches, like the autographs of his scores, show in the 
plainest manner that inflexible persistency, that unwearied 
patience, which we presuppose in the scientific 
investigator, but which, in the inspired singer, fill us with 
astonishment and admiration. In all conflicts (and every 
artistic creation is a conflict) the toughest difficulty is to 
persevere. 

Truth was a fundamental part of Beethoven’s character. 
What he sang came from his deepest soul. Never did he 
allow himself to make concessions either to the multitude 
and its frivolity, or to please the vanity of executants. The 
courage which is bound up with this resembles the modest 
bravery of the citizen, but it celebrates even fewer 
triumphs than the latter. 

Beethoven was proud, not vain. He had the 
consciousness of his intellectual power — he rejoiced to see 
it recognised — but he despised the small change of every- 
day applause. Suspicious and hasty, he gave his friends 
occasion for many complaints, but nowhere do we find a 
trace of any pretension to hero-worship. He stood too high 


to feel himself honoured by such proceedings; but, at the 
same time, he had too much regard for the independent 
manliness of others to be pleased with a homage which 
clashed against that. 

What a fulness of the noblest, the sublimest conceptions 
must have lived and moved in him to admit of their 
crystallizing themselves into the melodies which transport 
us! — softness without weakness, enthusiasm without 
hollowness, longing without sentimentality, passion without 
madness. He is deep but never turgid, pleasant but never 
insipid, lofty but never bombastic. In the expression of love, 
fervent, tender, overflowing with happiness or with 
melancholy, but never with ignoble sensuality. He can be 
cordial, cheerful, joyful to extravagance, to excess — never 
to vulgarity. In the deepest suffering he does not lose 
himself — he triumphs over it. He has been called 
humorous — it is a question whether music, viewed in its 
immediateness and truth, be capable of expressing humour 
— yet it may be that he sometimes “smiles amid tears.” 
With true majesty does he move in his power, in his 
loftiness, in the boldness of his action, which may rise to 
defiance — never to senseless licence. A little self-will 
shows itself here and there, but it suits him well, for it is 
not the self-will of obstinacy, but of striving. He can be 
pious, never hypocritical; his lofty soul rises to the 
Unspeakable; he falls on his knees with humility, but not 
with slavish fear, for he feels the divinity within. A trace of 
heroic freedom pervades all his creations, consequently 
they work in the cause of freedom. The expression, “Im 


Freien” — liberty! might serve as the inscription on a 
temple dedicated to his genius! 

Like Nature herself, he is varied in his forms, without 
ever relinquishing a deep-laid, well-concerted basis; he is 
rich in the melodies which he produces, but never lavish; 
he acts in regard to them with a wise economy. In the 
working out of his thoughts he unites the soundest musical 
logic to the richest inventive boldness. Seldom only does he 
forget the words of Schiller, — “In what he leaves unsaid, I 
discover the master of style.” 

This wise economy does not forsake him either in the 
selection or the number of the organs which he employs. 
He avoids every superfluity, but the spirits of sound which 
he invokes must obey him. Nevertheless, not to slavish 
servitude does he reduce them; on the contrary, he raises 
them in their own estimation by that which he exacts from 
them. What might be urged against him, perhaps, is that he 
sometimes makes demands upon them to which they are 
not adequate, that his ideal conception goes beyond their 
power of execution. 

He has spoken almost exclusively in the highest forms of 
instrumental music, and where, in one way or other, words 
are added to these, he has always been actuated by high 
motive. He sings of Love and Freedom with Goethe, of Joy 
with Schiller, of the heroism of Conjugal Love in “Fidelio;” 
in his solemn Mass he gives expression to all those feelings 
which force their way from man to his Maker. 

Enough, enough! we would never have done, were we to 
say all that could be said about such a mind. Dare we now 


really claim his creations, which breathe the highest 
humanity, as specially German? I think this will be granted 
us when we add to it the consideration that our greatest 
poets and thinkers have, in like manner; struck root firmly 
in their nationality, whence they have grown up — away, 
beyond — into those regions from which their glance 
embraced but one nobly striving human family. 

It has been often declared that we, for long, felt and 
recognised our national unity only through the works of our 
poets, artists, and philosophers; but it has never been fully 
recognised that it was our first tone-poets in particular, 
who caused the essential German character to be 
appreciated by other nations. There are, perhaps, no two 
German names which can rejoice in a popularity — widely 
diffused in the most dissimilar nations — equal to that of 
Mozart and Beethoven. And Haydn, and Weber, and 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn! what a propaganda have they 
made for the Fatherland! That they speak a universal 
language does not prevent their uttering in it the best 
which we possess as Germans. 

Nevertheless, as men are constituted, it is not to be 
denied that what enchants does not on that account 
overawe them; they esteem the beautiful, they respect only 
force and strength, even should these work destroyingly. 

Well, then! Germany has now shown what she can do in 
this way; she will bloom afresh, and follow out her high 
aims in every direction. The consideration which we could 
long since have claimed as a people, will then be freely 
accorded to the German state. 


As a musician, I can wish for the nation nothing better 
than that it should resemble a Beethoven symphony, — full 
of poetry and power; indivisible, yet many-sided; rich in 
thought and symmetrical in form; exalted and mighty! 

And for the Beethoven symphonies I could wish directors 
and executants like those of whom the world’s history will 
speak when considering the nineteenth century. But 
History, if at all true to her task, must also preserve the 
name of the man who, nearly seventy years ago, created 
the Eroica, — an achievement in the intellectual life which 
may place itself boldly by the side of every battle which has 
left invigorating and formative traces on the destiny of 
mankind. 

Ferdinand Hiller. 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY 


Origin of the family Van Beethoven — The Electorate of Cologne — Court of 
Clemens August the Magnificent — Ludwig van Beethoven the Elder — Johann 
van Beethoven — Bonn in 1770. 


Towards the middle of the seventeenth century there lived 
in a Belgian village near Louvain a family of the name Van 
Beethoven. To their position in life we have no clue, unless 
it be that contained in the name itself (beet, root; hof 
garden), which after all only indicates that the occupation 
of some remote progenitor was akin to that of the “grand 
old gardener” from whom we all claim descent. The 
question, however, is immaterial. 

A member of this family left his native place, and in the 
year 1650 settled in Antwerp, where he married, and 
became the founder of a race, one of whom was destined to 
render the hitherto obscure name immortal. 

The grandson of this Beethoven had twelve children, the 
third of whom, Ludwig, followed the example of his great- 
grandsire, and quitted the paternal roof at an early age. It 
has been imagined that this step was the result of family 
disagreements; however that may be, it is certain that after 
the lapse of some years Ludwig was again in friendly 
correspondence with his relations. 

The youth bent his steps towards the home of his 
ancestors, where he probably had connections, and 
succeeded in getting an appointment for the period of three 
months in one of the churches of Louvain. As this was 
merely to fill the place of the Phonascus who was ill, young 


Beethoven found himself when the three months were over 
again adrift. 

He was but eighteen; tolerably well educated, however; a 
cultivated musician, and the possessor of a good voice. 
With these qualities he was pretty sure of making his way, 
and in the following year we hear of him at Bonn, the seat 
of government of the splendour-loving Clemens August, 
Elector of Cologne. 

It has been thought that he received a special summons 
thither, but this is, to say the least, doubtful. It is more 
probable that the young man, with the love of change and 
the confidence in his own abilities natural to his age, was 
drawn to Bonn by the dazzling reports that were spread far 
and wide of the Mæcenas then on the episcopal throne. 

A few words may not be out of place here as to the 
nature of the independent Ecclesiastical States (and 
specially of Cologne), which occupy so large a space in the 
history of Germany prior to the French Revolution; since 
the fact of the great master having been born in one of 
these communities had an influence on his career which 
would have been wanting had fate placed him in a state of 
more importance, politically speaking. 

We in England are inclined to hold somewhat in 
contempt the petty German court — the “Pumpernickel” of 
Thackeray, — with its formality, its gossip, its countless 
rules of etiquette, and its aping the doings of its greater 
neighbours. And yet in this ridicule there is a touch of 
ingratitude, for how greatly are we indebted to these 
“Serene Transparencies,” and their love of pomp and 


display! How many masterpieces of art owe to their 
fostering care their very existence! How many men eminent 
in science and literature have to thank them for that 
support and encouragement without which their works, if 
produced at all, must have fallen to the ground dead-born! 
People talk of the divine power, the inherent energy of 
genius, but what a loss is it for the world when that energy 
is consumed in the effort of keeping soul and body 
together! The divine power will and does manifest itself at 
length, but enfeebled and distorted by the struggle which 
might have been averted by a little timely aid. 

These prince-bishops of Cologne generally belonged to 
some royal house, the office being in fact regarded as a 
convenient sinecure for younger sons. They were chosen by 
the Chapter, subject only to the approval of the Pope and 
the Emperor, as the supreme spiritual and temporal heads, 
the people themselves having no voice in the matter. 

They ruled over a small territory of about thirty German 
miles in length, and in some places only two or three in 
breadth. Within this limited area there were several 
wealthy and flourishing towns; among which, strangely 
enough, that which gave its name to the diocese was not 
included, a feud of the thirteenth century between the 
reigning archbishop and the burghers of Cologne having 
resulted in the recognition of the latter as a free imperial 
city, and the removal of the court to Bonn, which continued 
to be the seat of government until the abolition of the 
Electorate in 1794. 


Were it not that the loss of so wealthy a town as Cologne 
was of no small moment to the episcopal coffers, the 
change must have been agreeable rather than otherwise, 
for Bonn, even in those days, fairly bore the palm from 
Cologne as a place of residence. Here, then, for about five 
hundred years, the little state flourished, better perhaps 
than we, with our modern ideas as to the union of the 
temporal and spiritual power are willing to admit, and 
especially in the last fifty years of its existence, was this the 
case. 

Debarred by the limited income at their disposal from 
taking any prominent part in political life, cut off from 
ordinary domestic ties and interests, the archbishops were 
driven to seek compensation for these deprivations in some 
favourite pursuit; and to their credit be it said, not the 
delights of the chase or the table alone engaged their 
attention. The old genius of appreciation of art transferred 
its presence from the Arno to the Rhine, and began to exert 
in the Electors of Cologne an influence of great importance 
in the esthetic development of Germany. 

The four last Electors’ especially distinguished 
themselves, and shed a lustre on their court, by the number 
of talented men they drew around them, and the liberal 
patronage they bestowed on music and the drama. Joseph 
Clemens, the first of these, was himself a composer, after 
the usual fashion of royal dilettanti, no doubt, but a keen 
discerner of talent in others. 

His successor, Clemens August, had passed his youth in 
Rome, where, although modern taste was on the decline, 


the imperishable monuments of art by which he was 
surrounded seem to have breathed something of their own 
spirit into him. He did a great deal towards beautifying the 
town of Bonn; built, besides churches and cloisters, an 
immense palace, the present university, and greatly 
enlarged the villa of Poppelsdorf, now the Natural History 
Museum. His household was conducted on the most 
magnificent scale, grand fétes were of common occurrence, 
and his court was thronged by celebrities of every rank. 

Especially did the reputation of the court music stand 
high. The archbishop, like his predecessor, was a 
connoisseur, and selections from the operas of Handel and 
the cantatas of Sebastian Bach were performed at Bonn in 
a style worthy of the imperial court at Vienna. 

It was to this brilliant little capital, then, that young 
Ludwig van Beethoven made his way in the year 1732, with 
a light heart and still lighter purse, and begged for an 
engagement as one of the court musicians, which 
distinction, after the customary year’s probation, was 
formally granted him, with an annual stipend of four 
hundred guldens, at that time considered a very good 
income for so young a man. 

His career seems to have been uniformly successful and 
honourable. Existing documents speak of him as 
successively simple Musicus, then Dominus van Beethoven, 
next as Musicus Anticus, and finally in the year 1761 as 
Herr Kapellmeister, when his name also figures third in a 
list of twenty-eight Hommes de chambre Honoraires in the 
“Court Calendar.” This success is the more remarkable 


when we reflect that Ludwig van Beethoven the elder was 
no composer, and in those days the musical director in the 
service of a prince was expected to produce offhand, at an 
hour’s notice, appropriate music for every family 
occurrence, festival or funeral; so that his appointment as 
kapellmeister must have created no little jealousy, 
especially as there were several eminent composers at 
court. But in truth it would have been impossible for him to 
find much time for composition amid the multifarious 
duties that devolved upon him. In addition to the general 
responsibility over all pertaining to musical matters, 
including the oversight of the numerous singers, choristers, 
and instrumentalists in the Elector’s service, he was 
expected to conduct in church, in the theatre, on private 
occasions at court, to examine the candidates for vacancies 
in the choir and orchestra, and also to take the bass part in 
several operas and cantatas. Truly the Herr Kapellmeister 
held no sinecure, if his royal master did! 

Notwithstanding, he seems to have led a quiet, even- 
going life, able, unlike the most of his colleagues, to lay by 
a little sum of money, happy in the exercise of his art (alas, 
poor man! domestic bliss was denied him), respected and 
beloved by all. 

Such was the grandfather of the great Beethoven. He 
died when the boy was but three years of age; nevertheless 
the old man in the scarlet robe usually worn at that time by 
elderly people, with his dark complexion and flashing eye, 
seems to have made no ordinary impression on Beethoven’s 
childish mind. He always spoke with reverence of his 


grandfather, whom he doubtless regarded as the founder of 
the family, and the only relic that he cared to have when 
settled in Vienna was a portrait of the old man, which he 
begs his friend Wegeler in a letter to send him from Bonn. 

We have hinted that Ludwig van Beethoven was not 
happy in his home. If every one is haunted by some 
skeleton, his was grim enough. Not many years after their 
marriage his wife Josepha had become addicted to 
drinking, and in fact her habits were such that it was found 
necessary to place her in the restraint of a convent at 
Cologne. Thayer attributes this failing to grief for the loss 
of her children, only one of whom lived to manhood; but 
this trait in her character was unfortunately reproduced in 
her son Johann. 

The latter appears to have been a man of vacillating, 
inert temperament, gifted with a good voice and artistic 
sensibility, but not capable of any sustained effort. At the 
age of twenty-four we find him filling the post of Tenor in 
the Electoral Chapel with the miserable stipend of one 
hundred thalers, and not distinguished in any way, unless 
we except his ingenuity in spelling or misspelling his own 
name in the petitions which he from time to time addressed 
to the Elector for an increase of salary. In these he calls 
himself Bethoven, Betthoven, Bethof, Biethoffen; but this 
instance does not warrant us in concluding that he was a 
man of no education whatever, for the orthography even of 
those who considered themselves scholars was at that time 
very erratic. 


At the age of twenty-seven, on an income not much 
larger than that just mentioned, Johann van Beethoven took 
unto himself a wife. The entry in the register of the parish 
of St. Remigius runs thus: — 

“Copulavi— “Nov. 12, 1767. 

“Johannem van Beethoven, filium legitimum Ludovici van 
Beethoven et Mariæ Josephe Poll, 


Et 

Mariam Magdalenam Keferich, viduam Leym, ex 
Ehrenbreitstein, filiam Henrici Keferich et Anne Mariæ 
Westroffs.” 

The object of his choice was a young widow, Maria 
Magdalena, daughter of the head cook at the castle of 
Ehrenbreitstein. Her first husband, Johann Leym, one of the 
valets de chambre to the Elector of Treves, had left her a 
widow at the age of nineteen. The fruit of this plebeian 
union between the tenor singer of the Electoral Chapel and 
the daughter of the head cook to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Treves was the great maestro. 

What a downfall must the discovery of this fact have 
been to the numerous Viennese admirers of Beethoven, 
who for long persisted in attributing to him a noble origin, 
confounding the Flemish particle van with the aristocratic 
von! It was impossible, they thought, that Beethoven’s 
undoubted aristocratic leanings could be compatible with 
so humble a parentage. Hence the absurd fable, 
promulgated by Fayolle and Choron, which represented 


him as a natural son of Frederic II., King of Prussia, which 
was indignantly repudiated by Beethoven himself. 

In general careless of his own reputation, he could not 
bear that the slightest breath of slander should touch his 
mother; and in a letter addressed to Wegeler begged him to 
“make known to the world the honour of his parents, 
particularly of his mother.” Her memory was always 
regarded by him with the deepest tenderness, and he was 
wont to speak lovingly of the “great patience she had with 
his waywardness.” 

We cannot conclude this short sketch better than by 
presenting the reader with Thayer’s picturesque 
description of Bonn, as it must have appeared in the eyes of 
the young Beethoven. 

The old town itself wore an aspect very similar to that of 
the present day. There were the same churches and 
cloisters, the same quaint flying bridge, the same ruins of 
Drachenfels and Godesberg towering above the same 
orchard-embedded villages. The Seven Hills looked quietly 
down on the same classic Rhine, not as yet desecrated by 
puffing tourist-laden steamboat or shrieking locomotive. 

Gently and evenly flowed the life-current in the Elector’s 
capital, no foreboding of nineteenth century bustle and 
excitement causing even a ripple on the calm surface. 

“Let our imagination paint for us a fine Easter or 
Whitsun morning in those times, and show us the little 
town in its holiday adornment and bustle. 

“The bells are ringing from castle tower and church 
steeple; the country people, in coarse but comfortable 


garments (the women overladen with gay colours), come in 
from the neighbouring villages, fill the market-places, and 
throng into the churches to early mass. 

“The nobles and principal citizens, in ample low-hanging 
coats, wide vests, and knee-breeches (the whole suit 
composed of some bright-coloured stuffsilk, satin, or 
velvet), with great white fluttering cravats, ruffles over the 
hands; buckles of silver, or even of gold, below the knee 
and on the shoes; high frizzed and powdered perruques on 
the head, covered with a cocked hat, if the latter be not 
tucked underneath the arm; a sword by the side, and 
generally a gold-headed cane; and, if the morning be cold, 
a scarlet mantle thrown over the shoulders. 

“Thus attired they decorously direct their steps to the 
castle to kiss the hand of his Serene Highness, or drive in 
at the gates in ponderous equipages, surmounted by white- 
powdered, cocked-hatted coachman and footman. 

“Their wives wear long narrow bodices with immense 
flowing skirts. Their shoes with very high heels, and the 
towering rolls over which their hair is dressed, give them 
an appearance of greater height than they in reality 
possess. They wear short sleeves, but long silk gloves cover 
their arms. 

“The clergy of different orders and dress are attired as at 
the present day, with the exception of the streaming wigs. 
The Electoral Guard has turned out, and from time to time 
the thunder of the firing from the walls reaches the ear. 

“On all sides strong and bright contrasts meet the eye; 
velvet and silk, ‘purple and fine linen,’ gold and silver. Such 


was the taste of the period; expensive and incommodious in 
form, but imposing, magnificent, and indicative of the 
distinction between the different grades of society.” 

Such was the Bonn of 1770. 


CHAPTER IT. BOYHOOD. 


Birth — Early Influences and Training — Neefe — First Attempts at 
Composition — The Boy Organist — Max Friedrich’s National Theatre — 
Mozart and Beethoven — Disappointment. 


On the 17th of December, 1770, in the old house in the 
Bonngasse, Ludwig van Beethoven first saw the light. He 
was not the eldest child, Johann having about eighteen 
months previously lost a son who had also been christened 
Ludwig. 

Beethoven’s infant years flew by happily, the grandfather 
being still alive, and able to make good any deficiency in 
his son’s miserable income; but in the year 1773 the old 
man was gathered to his fathers, and the little household 
left to face that struggle with poverty which embittered 
Beethoven’s youth. 

The father, however, was not yet the hardened, reckless 
man he afterwards became, and could still take pleasure in 
the manifest joy exhibited by his little son whenever he sat 
at the pianoforte and played or sang. The sound of his 
father’s voice was sufficient to draw the child from any 
game, and great was his delight when Johann placed his 
little fingers among the keys and taught him to follow the 
melody of the song. 

On the title-page of the three Sonatas dedicated to the 
Elector Maximilian Friedrich, Beethoven says, “From my 
fourth year music has been my favourite pursuit;” and such 
would seem to have been really the case. 


The readiness with which the child learned was, 
however, unfortunate for him. No long interval had elapsed 
since the extraordinary performances of the young Mozarts 
had astonished the whole musical world, and the evil 
genius of Johann van Beethoven now prompted him to turn 
his son’s talents to the same account. He resolved to make 
of Ludwig a prodigy, and foresaw in his precocious efforts a 
mine of wealth which would do away with any necessity for 
exertion on his part, and allow him to give full scope to 
what was fast becoming his dominant passion. 

With this end in view he undertook the musical education 
of his boy, and the little amusing lessons, at first given in 
play, now became sad and serious earnest. Ludwig was 
kept at the pianoforte morning, noon, and night, till the 
child began positively to hate what he had formerly adored. 

Still the father was relentless: Handel, Bach, Mozart, all 
had been great as child-musicians; and if the boy (only a 
baby of five years) showed signs of obstinacy or sulkiness, 
he must be forced into submission by cruel threats and still 
more cruel punishments. Many a time was the little Ludwig 
seen in tears, standing on a raised bench before his 
pianoforte, thus early serving his apprenticeship to grief. 

In short, Johann was fast doing all he could to ruin the 
genius of his son, when, fortunately for the world, it soon 
became evident that if Ludwig were to do wonders as a 
prodigy, he would require a better teacher than his father, 
and the boy was accordingly handed over to one Pfeiffer, an 
oboist in the theatre, and probably a lodger in Johann’s 
house. 


This man seems to have been of a genial, kindly nature, 
though only too willing to second his landlord’s views with 
regard to the boy; for we learn that when the two came 
home from the tavern far on in the night (as was too often 
the case) the little Ludwig would be dragged from his bed 
and kept at the pianoforte till daybreak! Beethoven seems, 
however, to have had a great regard for Pfeiffer, who was 
an excellent pianist, and from whom he declared he had 
learned more than from any one else. 

On hearing many years after that he was broken down 
and in poverty, he sent him, through Simrock the music 
publisher, a sum of money. 

This ruthless conduct on the part of Johann, though 
unjustifiable and inhuman, probably layed the foundation of 
the technical skill and power over the pianoforte which so 
greatly distinguished Beethoven. It is not positively certain 
that the father gained his end, and made money by 
exhibiting the child, though we have the testimony of the 
widow Karth (who as a child inhabited the same house as 
the Beethovens) that on one occasion the mother made a 
journey to Holland and Belgium — probably to some 
relations in Louvain, — where she received several 
considerable presents from noble personages before whom 
the wonder-child had performed. This, however, is a mere 
childish reminiscence, not to be depended on, though it 
certainly coincides with all we know of Johann’s character. 

The boy was also forced to learn the violin, and this he 
disliked infinitely more than the piano, a fact which puts to 
flight the pretty anecdote narrated in the “Arachnologie” of 


Quatremere Disjonval, who gravely states that whenever 
the boy began to practise — in an old ruined garret filled 
with broken furniture and dilapidated music-books — a 
spider was in the habit of leaving its hiding-place, and 
perching itself upon his violin till he had finished. When his 
mother discovered her son’s little companion she killed it, 
whereupon this second Orpheus, filled with indignation, 
smashed his instrument! Beethoven himself remembered 
nothing about this, and used to laugh heartily at the story, 
saying it was far more probable that his discordant growls 
frightened away every living thing — down to flies and 
spiders. 

When he was nine years old, Pfeiffer left Bonn to act as 
bandmaster in a Bavarian regiment, and the boy was 
placed under the care of Van den Eeden, the court organist. 
At his death, which took place not long after, Ludwig was 
transferred to his successor, Christian Gottlob Neefe, 
whose pupil he remained for several years. 

This Neefe, long since forgotten, was one of the best 
musicians of the time, and thought worthy to be named in 
the same breath with Bach and Graun. He was a ready 
composer, and the favourite pupil of Johann Adam Hiller, 
Bach’s successor as Cantor in the Thomasschule at Leipzig. 
He appears, moreover, to have been an amiable, 
conscientious man, and so high did his artistic reputation 
stand that he, although a Protestant, was tolerated as 
organist in the archbishop’s private chapel. 

How comes it, then, that with all these qualifications 
Beethoven would not afterwards allow that he had profited 


by his instructions? The question is not easily solved. 
Beethoven himself wrote from Vienna to his old teacher in 
1793, “I thank you for the advice which you often gave me 
whilst striving in my divine art. If I ever become a great 
man you have a share in it.” 

Notwithstanding this tribute there was a coldness 
between them. It may be that master and pupil had not that 
entire sympathy with each other which is essential to any 
worthy result from the relationship. 

Beethoven, as we know, was self-willed, and overflowing 
with an originality which, even at that early age, would not 
easily brook dictation. Neefe, on the other hand, was a 
young man, and endowed, as he himself tells us in his 
Autobiography, with a certain satirical tendency, which he 
may have allowed somewhat too free play in criticising his 
young pupil’s efforts in composition. If the latter conjecture 
be correct, it gives the clue to the earnest advice 
Beethoven was wont to give the critics in after years — 
never to judge the performances of a beginner harshly, as 
“many would thus be deterred from following out what they 
might, perhaps, have ultimately succeeded in.” Contempt to 
a sensitive, shrinking nature is like the blast of the east 
wind on a tender flower; downright condemnation is easier 
to bear than the sneer which throws the young aspirant, 
smarting and humiliated, back into himself — his best 
energies withered for the moment. 

Whatever Beethoven’s feeling to Neefe may have been, it 
did not, at any rate, prevent his making very decided 
progress under his tuition, at which the organist himself 


rejoiced, as we learn from the following letter written by 
him, and published in Cramer’s Magazine — the first 
printed notice of Beethoven:— “Louis van Beethoven, son of 
the Tenor mentioned above, a boy of eleven years, with 
talent of great promise. He plays the pianoforte with great 
execution and power, reads very well at sight, and, to say 
all in brief, plays almost the whole of Sebastian Bach’s 
‘Wohl-temperirte Clavier,’ which Herr Neefe has put into 
his hands. He who knows this collection of preludes and 
fugues through all the keys (which one might almost call 
the non plus ultra) will understand what this implies. Herr 
Neefe has also given him, so far as his other occupations 
permit, some introduction to the study of thorough-bass. 
Now he exercises him in composition, and for his 
encouragement has had printed in Mannheim nine 
variations for the pianoforte written by him on a March. 
This young genius deserves help in order that he may 
travel. He will certainly be a second Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart if he continue as he has begun.” 

What could be kinder than the tone of this letter? 

The allusion to Mozart in the last sentence does credit to 
Neefe’s discernment, as the great composer was at that 
time comparatively little known. It is to be presumed that 
at this period Beethoven also studied the works of C.PE. 
Bach, since there is evidence that he was familiar with 
them. His progress, in short, was such that we find him in 
1782, when he had not completed his twelfth year, installed 
as Neefe’s representative at the organ, while the latter was 
absent on a journey of some duration. 


Thus we may picture the boy Beethoven to ourselves, at 
an age when other children are frolicsome and heedless, as 
already a little man, earnest, grave, reserved, buried in his 
own thoughts, his Bach, and his organ. He had no time to 
join his young companions in their games, even had his 
inclination prompted him to do so; for besides the hours 
devoted to music, he attended the public school, where he 
went through the usual elementary course, and learned 
besides a little Latin. His knowledge of the latter must, 
however, have been very slight, as when composing his first 
Mass he was obliged to make use of a translation, which, 
considering that he was brought up in a Catholic family, is 
singular enough. Johann v. Beethoven was not the man to 
waste money, as he thought, on giving his son a liberal 
education, so that the degree of culture attained by 
Beethoven was due only to his own efforts and the 
influences afterwards thrown around him. 

In the year 1783 the three sonatas already alluded to 
were published, Beethoven at the time being nearly 
thirteen — not eleven years of age as was stated, — the 
falsifying of his age being part of his father’s plan with 
regard to him. We give the dedication entire, because 
(though probably not written wholly by Beethoven himself) 
it offers a curious contrast to his subsequent ideas 
regarding the princes and great ones of the earth: — 

“Most illustrious Prince! From my fourth year music has 
been my favourite pursuit. So early acquainted with the 
sweet Muse, who attuned my soul to pure harmonies, I won 
her, and methought was loved by her in return. I have now 


attained my eleventh year, and my Muse has often 
whispered to me in hours of inspiration, Try to write down 
the harmonies of thy soul! Eleven years old, thought I, how 
would the character of author become me? and what would 
riper artists say to it? I felt some trepidation. But my Muse 
willed it — I obeyed, and wrote. 

“And dare I now, most Serene Highness, venture to lay 
the first fruits of my youthful labour before your throne? 
and may I hope that you will cast on them the encouraging 
glance of your approval? Oh yes! for knowledge and art 
have at all times found in you a wise protector, a generous 
patron; and rising talent has thriven under your fatherly 
care. Filled with this cheering conviction I venture to 
approach you with these youthful efforts. 

“Accept them as the pure offering of childlike reverence, 
and look with favour, 


“Most illustrious Prince, 
“On them and their young composer, 
“Ludwig van Beethoven.” 


It has been generally imagined that Neefe was paid by 
the Elector for the instruction given to Beethoven, but this 
is merely a supposition, without any proof whatever. It is 
more than likely that Neefe considered the assistance 
rendered to him by the boy an equivalent for his lessons. 
We have seen how, as early as 1782, he was qualified to 
relieve him in the organ duty, rather a heavy task, owing to 
the number of services at which the organist was expected 
to be present. 


In addition to this, Neefe soon found another way of 
employing him — but this will require a little explanation. 

Whilst awaiting his appointment as court organist, Neefe 
had acted as musical director to a troupe of singers known 
as the Grossmann Company, from the name of the leader 
and organizer. This was one of the best operatic companies 
in Germany, all its members being actors of experience and 
reputation. 

Now it had entered the Elector’s head to take this 
company into his own service, and found a national theatre 
(in imitation of that at Vienna) which should serve as a 
school of refinement for the worthy citizens of Bonn. Neefe 
found himself, therefore, burdened with double duties as 
conductor and organist, and in the season of 1783, owing to 
the absence of one of his colleagues (the well-known 
Lucchesi), was almost overwhelmed with work. He found it 
impossible to attend the morning rehearsals in the theatre, 
and accordingly young Ludwig was appointed cembalist in 
the orchestra, i.e., to preside at the pianoforte. In those 
days this was considered a distinction (as such Haydn 
regarded it in London), and in fact only an accomplished 
musician could fill the post, as all the accompaniments 
were played from the score. 

To this early initiation may be attributed the extreme 
facility with which Beethoven read, a prima vista, the most 
involved and complicated scores, even when in manuscript, 
and that manuscript written by a Bach in a manner 
calculated to drive any ordinary reader to despair. 


For two seasons young Ludwig was the accompanist at 
all rehearsals, and in addition to the advantage of thus 
working out in the most practical way all that he learned of 
theory, he also gained a thorough acquaintance with the 
works of Grétry and Gluck. 

The operas were varied by dramatic representations, and 
these must have had an immense influence on the 
observant, reflective boy; for the répertoire of the company 
was large, and embraced not only the standard pieces of 
the day, but the new plays of Lessing, and “The Robbers” of 
Schiller, which had begun to create a ferment of excitement 
throughout Germany; besides translations from Moliere, 
Goldoni, and our own Garrick and Cumberland. 

To return to our young cembalist, the two years 1783-84 
must have been a busy time to him between the chapel and 
the orchestra, but not a penny did he receive for his 
services, although he may have earned a trifle by playing 
the organ every morning at the six o’clock mass in the 
church of St. Remigius. 

When he was thirteen, however, through Neefe’s 
influence he was nominated officially to the post he had so 
long filled in reality, that of assistant organist, and would 
have drawn a salary but for an event which threw him back 
again. 

The Elector Max Friedrich died, the operatic company 
was dismissed, and Neefe, having nothing to do but play his 
organ, had no further need of an assistant. 

This must have been a great blow to the boy; not that he 
cared for the money in itself, but he knew how it would 


have lightened his poor mother’s cares, and shed a gleam 
of sunshine over the poverty-stricken household. 

His father was now beginning to throw off all restraint; 
his failing was generally known, and more than once he 
was rescued from the hands of the police and brought 
home by his son in a state of unconsciousness. Long ere 
this, two sons, Caspar Anton Carl and Nikolaus Johann, 
respectively four and six years younger than Ludwig, had 
been added to the family, and doubtless many were the 
secret councils between the boy and his mother as to how 
the few thalers of Johann (minus what was spent in the 
alehouse) could be made to meet the needs of the 
household. It was probably about this time that Beethoven 
began to give lessons, that most wearisome of all 
employments to him, and so for more than a year, to the 
great hindrance of his own studies, contributed his mite to 
the general fund. 

The year 1785, however, brought with it a little 
heartening; Ludwig’s former appointment as assistant 
organist was confirmed by the new Elector, and with the 
yearly stipend of a hundred thalers an era of hope dawned 
for the lad. 

Max Franz, Archbishop of Cologne, was the youngest son 
of Maria Theresa, and the favourite of his brother, the 
Emperor Joseph Il., whom he strongly resembled in 
character and disposition. 

To any one familiar with the musical history of the period 
and the Emperor’s relation to Mozart, this will be sufficient 
to indicate the pleasure with which the Bonn musicians 


must have hailed his advent. Nor were their expectations 
disappointed; Max Franz surpassed his predecessors not 
only in the munificence of his support, but (what is perhaps 
of more importance) in the real interest shown by him in 
the progress of art at his court. Neither did he confine his 
patronage to music alone (though, as was natural in a son 
of Maria Theresa, this was his first care); painting, science, 
and literature alike felt the influence of his generous mind. 
The university was founded and endowed by him, and the 
utmost efforts made to meet that universal demand for a 
higher culture, and that striving after truth in art, which 
the works of Schlegel, Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and others 
were rapidly disseminating throughout the length and 
breadth of Germany. As Wegeler (the friend and biographer 
of Beethoven, at that time a medical student of nineteen) 
writes, “It was a splendid, stirring time in many ways at 
Bonn, so long as the genial Elector, Max Franz, reigned 
there.” It can readily be imagined, therefore, that a youth 
so full of promise as Beethoven could not escape the notice 
of such a prince, and that to his own talents, backed by the 
recommendation of Neefe — not to the influence of any 
patron — he owed the only official appointment ever held 
by him. 

For the next year he seems to have had a comparatively 
easy life, his salary no doubt going to his mother, and the 
little he could make by teaching carefully put aside for a 
great purpose he had formed. A characteristic anecdote of 
this period is worth repeating, inasmuch as Beethoven 


himself used often to speak of it with glee in after life as a 
specimen of his boyish achievements. 

In the old style of church music, on the Tuesday, Friday, 
and Saturday of Passion Week it was usual to sing select 
portions from the Lamentations of Jeremiah, consisting of 
short phrases of from four to six lines. In the middle of each 
phrase a pause was made, which the accompanist was 
expected to fill up as his fancy might dictate by a free 
interlude on the pianoforte — the organ being prohibited 
during these three days. Now it so happened that the 
singer to whom this was allotted in the Electoral Chapel 
was one Heller, a thoroughly well-practised but somewhat 
boastful musician. To him Beethoven declared that he was 
able to throw him out in his part without employing any 
means but such as were perfectly justifiable. Heller 
resented the insinuation, and rashly accepted a wager on 
the subject. When the appropriate point was reached, 
Beethoven ingeniously modulated to a key so remote from 
the original one, that although he continued to hold fast the 
key-note of the latter, and struck it repeatedly with his little 
finger, Heller was completely thrown out, and obliged 
abruptly to stop. Franz Ries the violinist, father of the 
afterwards celebrated Ferdinand, and Lucchesi, who were 
present, declared themselves perfectly astounded at the 
occurrence, and the mystified singer rushed in a tumult of 
rage and mortification to the Elector and complained of 
Beethoven. The good-humoured Max Franz, however, 
rather enjoyed the story, and merely ordered the young 


organist to content himself with a more simple 
accompaniment for the future. 

In the spring of 1787, Ludwig at length reached the 
height of his boyish aspirations. His little savings had 
accumulated to what was in his eyes a large sum, and he 
looked forward with eagerness to a journey to Vienna. It 
has been supposed that the funds for this visit were 
supplied by others, but this is improbable. At that time 
Beethoven had no wealthy friends; there is no evidence to 
show that the Archbishop assisted him, and certain is it 
that no money was forthcoming from his father. We are 
obliged to fall back upon the supposition that his own 
scanty earnings, eked out perhaps by his mother, were his 
only means, especially as we know that they proved 
insufficient for his purpose, and that he was obliged to 
borrow money for his journey home. 

What were Beethoven’s intentions with regard to this 
visit? 

His father’s conduct, which must have many a time 
brought the flush of shame to his young brow, his mother’s 
evidently failing health, the numerous unsupplied wants of 
the family, now increased by the birth of a daughter, — all 
these circumstances combined to urge on his sensitive, 
loving nature the necessity of making some exertion, of 
taking some decided step for the assistance of his dear 
ones. 

Vienna, so far away, was his goal; there were assembled 
all the great and noble in art — Gluck, Haydn, Mozart! the 
very mention of these names must have roused the 


responsive throb of genius in the lad. To Vienna he would 
go, and surely if there were any truth in the adage that 
“like draws to like,” these men must recognise the 
undeveloped powers within him; and help him to attain his 
object. 

That some such hopes as these must have beat high in 
Beethoven’s breast, animating him for the effort, is evident 
from the reaction that set in, the despair that took 
possession of him when he found himself forced by the iron 
course of events to abandon his project. 

Arrived in the great capital he obtained an interview with 
Mozart, and played before him. The maestro, however, 
rewarded his performance with but feeble praise, looking 
upon it as mere parade; and probably in technical 
adroitness the boy before him was far behind the little 
Hummel, at that time under his tuition; for Beethoven’s 
style, through his constant organ-playing, was somewhat 
heavy and rough. 

Beethoven, sensitively alive to everything, perceived 
Mozart’s opinion, and requested a thema for an 
improvisation. Somewhat sceptically Mozart complied, and 
now the boy, roused by the doubt cast upon his abilities, 
extemporized with a clearness of idea and richness of 
embellishment that took his auditor by storm. Mozart went 
excitedly to the bystanders in the anteroom, saying, “Pay 
heed to this youth — much will one day be said about him 
in the world!” 

The amiable Mozart did not live to see the fulfilment of 
his prophecy, but he appears to have taken an interest in 


the boy, and to have given him a few lessons. 

Beethoven afterwards lamented that he had never heard 
Mozart play, which may perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that the master was much occupied at the time with his 
“Don Giovanni,” and also had that year to mourn the loss of 
his father. 

The following letter fully explains the cause of 
Beethoven’s sudden departure from Vienna, and the 
apparent shipwreck of all his hopes: — 

“Autumn. Bonn, 1787. 

“Most worthy and dear Friend, — I can easily imagine 
what you must think of me — that you have well-founded 
reasons for not entertaining a favourable opinion of me, I 
cannot deny. 

“But I will not excuse myself until I have explained the 
reasons which lead me to hope that my apologies will be 
accepted. 

“I must tell you that with my departure from Augsburg, 
my cheerfulness, and with it my health, began to decline. 
The nearer I came to my native city, the more frequent 
were the letters which I received from my father, urging me 
to travel as quickly as possible, as my mother’s health gave 
great cause for anxiety. I hurried onwards, therefore, as 
fast as I could, although myself far from well. The longing 
to see my dying mother once more did away with all 
hindrances, and helped me to overcome the greatest 
difficulties. My mother was indeed still alive, but in the 
most deplorable state; her complaint was consumption; and 


about seven weeks ago, after enduring much pain and 
suffering, she died. 

“Ah! who was happier than I, so long as I could still 
pronounce the sweet name of mother, and heard the 
answer! and to whom can I now Say it? To the silent images 
resembling her, which my fancy presents to me? 


“Since I have been here, I have enjoyed but few happy 
hours. Throughout the whole time I have been suffering 
from asthma, which I have reason to fear may eventually 
result in consumption. To this is added melancholy, for me 
an evil as great as my illness itself. 

“Imagine yourself now in my position, and then I may 
hope to receive your forgiveness for my long silence. 

“With regard to your extreme kindness and friendliness 
in lending me three carolins in Augsburg, I must beg you 
still to have a little indulgence with me, as my journey cost 
me a great deal, and here I have not the slightest prospect 
of earning anything. Fate is not propitious to me here in 
Bonn. 

“You will forgive my having written at such length about 
my own affairs; it was all necessary in order to excuse 
myself. 

“T entreat you not to withdraw your valuable friendship 
from me; there is nothing I so much desire as to render 
myself worthy of it. 


“Tam, with all esteem, 
“Your most obedient servant and friend, 


“L. v. Beethoven, 
“Cologne Court Organist. 


“To Monsieur de Schaden, 
“Counsellor at Augsburg.” 


When years afterwards Ferdinand Ries came as a boy of 
fifteen to Beethoven in Vienna, and solicited his help and 
countenance, the master, who was much occupied at the 
time, told him so, adding, “Say to your father that I have 
not forgotten how my mother died. He will be satisfied with 
that.” Franz Ries had, in fact, at the time of the mother’s 
illness, lent substantial assistance to the impoverished 
family; and this to the heart of the son was a sure claim on 
his lasting gratitude. 


CHAPTER III. YOUTH. 


Despondency — The Breuning Family — Literary Pursuits — Count Waldstein — 
National Theatre of Max Franz — King Lux and his Court — The Abbé Sterkel 
— Appointment as Court Pianist — First Love — Second Visit of Joseph Haydn. 


How “flat, stale, and unprofitable” must everything in Bonn 
have appeared to our Beethoven after the charms of Vienna 
— charms real in themselves, and surrounded by the ideal 
nimbus of his fresh young hopes and strivings! The 
desolate, motherless home, his neglected orphan brothers, 
his drunken father, the weary round of teaching, — it was 
no light task for an impetuous, ardent genius to lift; but it 
had to be faced, and with a noble self-sacrifice he entered 
on the dreary path before him. 

He had his reward — the very occupation which he 
disliked more than any other, opened up to him a friendship 
which secured to him more peace and happiness than he 
had yet known, and whose influence was potent throughout 
his whole life — that, namely, with the family Von Breuning. 

Madame von Breuning was a widow; her husband, a 
state councillor and a member of one of the best families in 
Bonn, had perished in the attempt to rescue the Electoral 
Archives from a fire that had broken out in the palace, and 
since this calamity she had lived quietly with her brother, 
the canon and scholar, Abraham v. Keferich, solely engaged 
in the education of her children. These were four in 
number: three boys — Christoph, Stephan, and Lenz; and 
one girl — Eleanore. It appears that Beethoven (who was 
about four years older than Stephan) was receiving violin 


lessons at the same time with the latter from Franz Ries; 
and Stephan, struck, no doubt, with the genius of his 
fellow-pupil, managed to get him introduced to his mother’s 
house in the capacity of pianoforte teacher to the little 
Lenz. Madame von Breuning was not slow to perceive the 
extraordinary gifts of her son’s new acquaintance; and 
learning incidentally, with her woman’s tact, the sad state 
of matters at home, opened her heart as well as her house 
to the motherless boy. He soon became one of the family, 
and used to spend the greater part of the day and often the 
night with his new friends. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value of this 
friendship to the young man. What a contrast to his own 
neglected home did the well-ordered house of Madame v. 
Breuning present! Now for the first time he was admitted 
to mix on equal terms with people of culture; here he first 
enjoyed the refining influence of female society (did any 
remembrance of Leonore suggest his ideal heroine?); and 
here also he first became acquainted with the literature of 
his own and other countries. 

The young Breunings were all intellectual, and in the 
pursuit of their studies they were encouraged and assisted 
by their uncle, the canon. Christoph wrote very good 
verses, and Stephan also tried his hand at some, which 
were not bad. The striving of these young people would 
naturally lead our sensitive musician to reflect on his own 
defective education, and to endeavour so to rectify it as to 
render himself worthy of their friendship. Beethoven’s love 
of the ancient classical writers may be traced to this 


period, when Christoph and Stephan were studying them in 
the original with their uncle, though it is not probable that 
he ever learned Greek. His knowledge of Homer was 
gained through Voss’s translation, and his well-worn copy 
of the “Odyssey” testifies to the earnest study it had 
received from him. French and Italian he seems to have 
been acquainted with so far as he deemed it necessary; but 
his principal literary studies were confined to Lessing, 
Burger, Wieland, and Klopstock. The last especially was his 
favourite, and his constant companion in the solitary 
rambles among the mountains which he was fond of 
indulging in. There, alone with the nature he venerated, the 
sonorous lines and rolling periods of the German Milton 
sank deeply into his mind, to be reproduced years after in 
immortal harmonies. At a later period Klopstock was 
replaced in Beethoven’s esteem by Goethe, of whose poems 
he was wont to say that they “exercised a great sway over 
him, not only by their meaning, but by their rhythm also. 
Their language urged him on to composition.” 

But of all the blissful influences which tended to make 
this time the happiest in his life, not one was so powerful as 
that of Madame von Breuning herself. To her everlasting 
honour be it said that she was the first of the very few 
individuals who ever thoroughly understood the morbid and 
apparently contradictory character of Beethoven; and 
greatly is it to the credit of the latter that he merited the 
love of such a woman. Not his abilities alone gave him a 
place in her heart; it was his true, noble, generous nature 
that won for him a continuance of the favours first 


bestowed upon the artist. Madame v. Breuning thoroughly 
appreciated Beethoven; he felt that she did. Hence the tacit 
confidence that existed between them — he coming to her 
as to a mother, and she advising him as she would have 
done one of her own sons. Beethoven used to say of her 
that she understood how to “keep the insects from the 
blossoms.” 

Even she, however, sometimes failed in one point, that, 
namely, of inducing him to give his lessons regularly. It has 
been hinted before that this was an unpalatable task to 
Beethoven. Wegeler describes him as going to it ut iniquæ 
mentis asellus, and this dislike grew with every succeeding 
year. Even his subsequent relation to his illustrious friend 
and pupil, the Archduke Rudolph, was in the highest 
degree irksome to him; he looked upon it as a mere court 
service. But while in Bonn our composer was not in a 
position to choose his occupation. “Necessity knows no 
law,” and the higher claims of genius were forced to submit 
to very sublunary considerations. Madame v. Breuning’s 
representations would sometimes succeed so far as to 
induce him to go to the house of his pupil; but it was 
generally only to say that he “could not give his lesson at 
that time — he would give two the next day instead.” On 
such occasions she would smile and say, “Ah! Beethoven is 
in a raptus again!” an expression which the composer 
treasured up mentally, and was fond of applying to himself 
in after life. 

About this time also Beethoven gained another friend, 
Count Waldstein, a young nobleman, who was passing the 


probationary time previously to being admitted into the 
Teutonic Order, at Bonn, under the Grand-Master, Max 
Franz. Beethoven afterwards expressed his obligations to 
him in the dedication of the colossal sonata O. 

He became a frequent visitor to the young organist’s 
miserable room, which he soon enlivened by the present of 
a grand pianoforte, and here the friends — to outward 
appearance so different — doubtless passed many a happy 
hour, for Waldstein was an excellent musician, and an 
enthusiastic admirer of Beethoven’s improvisations. 

These were also one of the great pleasures in the 
Breuning circle, where Wegeler relates that Beethoven 
would often yield to the general request, and depict on the 
pianoforte the character of some well-known personage. On 
one occasion Franz Ries, who was present, was asked to 
join, which he did — probably the only instance on record 
of two artists improvising on different instruments at one 
and the same time. 

We have long lost sight of Johann v. Beethoven, however, 
and must retrace our steps to see what has become of him. 
By the year 1789 he had grown so hopelessly incapable 
that it was proposed to send him out of Bonn on a pension 
of one hundred thalers, while the remaining hundred of his 
former salary should be spent on his children. This plan 
was not fully carried out, but the father’s salary was by the 
Elector’s orders paid into Ludwig’s hands, and entrusted to 
his management; so that the young man of nineteen was 
the real head of the family. 


The Elector Max Franz now followed the example of his 
predecessor, and established a national theatre. Beethoven 
was not this time cembalist to the company; he played the 
viol in the orchestra, whither he was often accompanied by 
his friend Stephan Breuning, who handled the bow 
creditably enough. For four years Beethoven occupied this 
post, and the solid advantage it was to him is shown in his 
subsequent orchestration. 

In the autumn of the year 1791 an incident occurred 
which broke the monotony of the court life, and gives us an 
interesting side-glimpse of our young musician. The 
Teutonic Order, referred to before, held a grand conclave at 
Mergentheim, at which the Elector as Grand-Master was 
obliged to be present. He had passed some months there 
two years before, and had probably found time hang 
somewhat heavy on his hands; at any rate, he resolved that 
his private musical and theatrical staff should attend him 
on this occasion. 

The announcement of this determination was received 
with great approbation by all concerned, and Lux, the first 
comedian of the day, was unanimously chosen king of the 
expedition. His Majesty then proceeded to appoint the 
various officers of the household, among whom Beethoven 
and Bernhard Romberg (afterwards the greatest 
violoncellist of his time) figure as Scullions. Two ships were 
chartered for the occasion, and King Lux and his court 
floated lazily down the Rhine and the Main, between the 
sunny vine-clad hills where the peasants were hard at work 
getting in the best harvest of the year. It was a merry time, 


and, as Beethoven afterwards said, “a fruitful source of the 
most beautiful images.” 

We can imagine the boat gliding peacefully along under 
the calm moonlit sky — Beethoven sitting by himself, 
enjoying the unusual dolce far niente; his companions a 
little apart are chanting a favourite boat-song; the 
harmonious sounds rise and fall, alternating with the gentle 
ripple on the water — and the young maestro, pondering on 
his future life, tries to read his destiny in the “golden 
writing” of the stars. Is not some such scene the 
background to the Adagio in the “Sonata quasi Fantasia,” 
dedicated to the Countess Giulietta? 

At Aschaffenburg, Simrock, a leading member of the 
company (afterwards the celebrated music-publisher), 
deemed it necessary that a deputation (which included 
Beethoven) should pay a visit of respect to the Abbé 
Sterkel, one of the greatest living pianists. 

They were very graciously received, and the Abbé, in 
compliance with the pressing request of his visitors, sat 
down to the pianoforte, and played for some time. 
Beethoven, who had never before heard the instrument 
touched with the same elegance, listened with the deepest 
attention, but refused to play when requested to do so in 
his turn. It has been mentioned that his style was 
somewhat hard and rough, and he naturally feared the 
contrast with Sterkel’s flowing ease. In vain his 
companions, who, with true esprit de corps, were proud of 
their young colleague, urged him to the pianoforte, till the 
Abbé turning the conversation on a work of Beethoven’s, 


lately published, hinted, with disdain either real or 
assumed, that he did not believe the composer could 
master the difficulties of it himself. (The work alluded to 
was a series of twenty-four variations on Righini’s Theme 
“Vieni Amore.”) This touched Beethoven’s honour; he 
yielded without further hesitation, and not only played the 
published variations, but invented others infinitely more 
complicated as he went along, assuming the gliding, 
graceful style of Sterkel in such a manner as utterly to 
bewilder the bystanders, who overwhelmed him with 
applause. 

It was perhaps after this display that he was promoted to 
a higher post in King Lux’s service by the royal letters 
patent, and to this weighty document a great seal — 
stamped in pitch on the lid of a little box — was attached by 
threads made of unravelled rope, which gave it quite an 
imposing aspect. Seven years afterwards Wegeler 
discovered this plaisanterie carefully treasured among 
Beethoven’s possessions, a proof of the enjoyment afforded 
him by this excursion. 

At Mergentheim the sensation created by the Elector’s 
musicians was immense. In an old newspaper exhumed by 
the indefatigable Thayer, the following notice of Beethoven 
occurs. 

The writer is Carl Ludwig Junker, chaplain to Prince 
Hohenlohe, and himself a composer and critic of no mean 
reputation. After giving a general account of the whole 
orchestra, he goes on: — 


“I have heard one of the greatest players on the 
pianoforte, the dear, worthy Beethoven.... I believe we may 
safely estimate the artistic greatness of this amiable man 
by the almost inexhaustible wealth of his ideas, the 
expression — peculiar to himself — with which he plays, 
and his great technical skill. I should be at a loss to say 
what quality of the great artist is still wanting to him. I 
have heard Vogler play on the pianoforte often, very often, 
and for hours at a time, and have always admired his great 
execution; but Beethoven, in addition to his finished style, 
is more speaking, more significant, more full of expression, 
— in short, more for the heart; consequently as good an 
Adagio as an Allegro player. Even the first-rate artists of 
this orchestra are his admirers, and all ear when he plays. 
He is excessively modest, without any pretensions 
whatever.... His playing differs so materially from the 
ordinary mode of touching the piano, that it appears as 
though he had intended to lay out a path for himself, in 
order to arrive at the perfection which he has now 
attained.” 

But even the pleasantest things must come to an end, 
and the expedition to Mergentheim was no exception to the 
rule. In a few weeks, Archbishop, musicians, and actors 
were once more at Bonn, busily engaged in preparing for 
Christmas. 

About this time Beethoven was nominated Court pianist, 
an appointment due partly to his friend, Count Waldstein, 
partly also to the following circumstance, which gave the 
Elector a striking proof of his young protégé’s abilities. A 


new Trio by Pleyel had been sent to Max Franz, and so 
great was his impatience to hear it that nothing would 
content him but its immediate performance, without 
previous rehearsal, by Beethoven, Ries, and Romberg. 

To hear was to obey, and the Trio was played at sight 
very fairly, the performers keeping well together. It was 
then discovered that two bars in the pianoforte part had 
been omitted, and supplied by Beethoven so ingeniously 
that not the slightest break was perceptible! 

In the same year, 1791, Beethoven wrote the music for a 
splendid bal masqué, organized by his friend Waldstein, 
and attended by all the nobility for miles around. It was 
believed for long that Waldstein was the author of the 
music. 

Beethoven, meanwhile, continued his intimacy with the 
Breuning family, where from time to time another 
attraction offered itself in the person of Fraulein Jeannette 
d’Honrath, a young lady of Cologne, who occasionally paid 
a visit of a few weeks to her friend Eleanore. 

It has been asserted by some writers that Beethoven was 
insensible to the charms of woman, and that love was to 
him a sealed book! For the refutation of this statement it is 
only necessary to turn to his works, which breathe a very 
different story to such as have ears to hear. For those who 
have not, let the testimony of his friend Wegeler suffice: 
“Beethoven was never without a love, and generally in the 
highest degree enamoured.” The reason why his love was 
fated never to expand and ripen will be explained in its own 
place. Here it is sufficient to say that Beethoven, while 


glowing with fire and tenderness, eminently calculated to 
love and be loved, was throughout his whole life, and in 
every relation, delicacy itself; his nature shrunk 
instinctively from anything like impurity. 

To return: Mademoiselle Jeannette, a fascinating little 
blonde, divided her attentions so equally between 
Beethoven and his friend Stephan, and sang so charmingly 
about her heart being desolé when the time for parting 
came, that each believed himself the favoured one, until it 
transpired that the “Herzchen had long since been 
bestowed” in its entirety on a gallant Austrian officer, 
whom the young lady subsequently married, and who 
afterwards rose to the rank of general. 

There does not seem to have been any attachment 
between Beethoven and Leonore; she was his pupil, his 
sister, but nothing more; her affections were already given 
to young Wegeler, whose wife she afterwards became. 

So our Beethoven was left to gnaw his fingers for the loss 
of his pretty Jeannette, and to flutter on the outside of the 
crowd which hovered round fair Barbara Koch, the beauty 
of Bonn, daughter of a widow, proprietress of a coffee- 
house or tavern. 

What! exclaims the reader, is this an instance of the so- 
called “aristocratic leanings” of Beethoven? 

We must beg him in reply not to look at things through 
exclusively British and nineteenth century spectacles. The 
position of worthy Frau Koch was, if not distinguished, 
certainly respectable. 


Lewes, in his Life of Goethe, was obliged to combat with 
the same prejudice in his account of the poet’s student days 
at Leipzig, and we cannot do better than quote his words 
with regard to the society to be found in a German 
Wirthshaus of the period: — 

“The table d’höte is composed of a circle of habitués, 
varied by occasional visitors, who in time become, perhaps, 
members of the circle. Even with strangers conversation is 
freely interchanged, and in a little while friendships are 
formed, as natural tastes and likings assimilate, which are 
carried out into the current of life.” 

The habitués of Frau Koch’s house were the professors 
and students at the university, and such members of the 
Electoral household as were engaged in artistic pursuits. It 
was a rendezvous for them all, where science, literature, 
art, and politics were discussed by able men; and here, 
doubtless, Beethoven, with his friends Stephan Breuning 
and young Reicha (nephew of the director), spent many a 
pleasant evening. The fair Babette was, as we have hinted, 
no small attraction. She was a cultivated woman, and the 
great friend of Eleanore v. Breuning. She afterwards 
became governess to the children of Count Anton von 
Belderbusch, whom she finally married. 

We now come to an event which completely changed the 
current of Beethoven’s life — the return of Joseph Haydn 
from his second visit to London. As he passed through Bonn 
the musicians gave him a public breakfast at Godesberg, on 
which occasion Beethoven laid before him a cantata of his 
composition — probably that on the death of Leopold II. It 


met with the warmest praise from Haydn, but the author 
apparently did not think highly of it himself, as it was never 
printed. 

Whether the arrangements were made at this time for 
Haydn’s reception of Beethoven as his pupil, or negotiated 
afterwards through Waldstein, is not known. Certain it is 
that in the October of 1792 we find his long-delayed hopes 
on the point of realization, a pension from the Elector 
having removed all difficulties. 

Beethoven had often bemoaned in secret, and specially 
to his friend Waldstein, the irregular, broken instruction he 
had received, attributing Mozart’s early success to the 
systematic course of study he had pursued under the 
guidance of his father. It is a question, however, whether 
Beethoven — even had he enjoyed the advantages of 
Mozart — would ever have composed with the facility of the 
latter. Thayer thinks not; there is evidence enough in the 
symphonies, &c., of our great master to prove that he 
“earned his bread by the sweat of his brow.” 

The following note from Waldstein evinces the deep 
interest he took in Beethoven, and his faith in the young 
composer’s genius: — 

“Dear Beethoven,— “You are now going to Vienna for the 
realization of your wishes, so long frustrated. The Genius of 
Mozart still mourns and laments the death of his disciple. 
He found refuge with the inexhaustible Haydn, but no 
scope for action, and through him he now wishes once 
more to be united to some one. Receive, through unbroken 
industry, the spirit of Mozart from the hands of Haydn. 


“Your true friend, 
“Waldstein. 
“Bonn, 29th October, 1792.” 


In the beginning of November, then, 1792, Beethoven 
finally took leave of his boyhood’s friends — father and 
brothers, Wegeler, Franz Ries, Neefe, Reicha, Waldstein, 
pretty Barbara Koch, and, hardest of all, the Breunings. 

Some of these he saw for the last time. 

He was destined never again to tread the old familiar 
streets of Bonn. 


CHAPTER IV. LEHRJAHRE. 


Arrival in Vienna — Studies with Haydn — Timely Assistance of Schenk — 
Albrechtsberger — Beethoven as a Student — His Studies in Counterpoint — 
Letters to Eleanore v. Breuning. 


Behold, then, our young musician at the long-desired goal 
— free from all depressing, pecuniary cares, with his 
pension secure from the Elector, and a little fund of his own 
to boot. He reached the capital about the middle of 
November, alone and friendless; nor is there any proof that 
the advent of the insignificant, clumsily built provincial 
youth made the slightest sensation, or roused the interest 
of one individual among the many thousands who thronged 
the busy streets. 

His first care, as shown from a little pocket-book still 
preserved, was to seek out a lodging suitable to his slender 
purse; his next, to procure a pianoforte. The first 
requirement he at length met with in a small room on “a 
sunk floor,” which commended itself by the low rent asked 
for it. Here Beethoven contentedly located himself until 
fortune’s smiles had begun to beam so brightly on him that 
he felt entitled to remove to more airy lodgings. 

We may be sure that he lost no time in setting about the 
purpose which he had most at heart, and enrolling himself 
among Haydn’s pupils, for he could not have been more 
than eight weeks in Vienna when the master wrote to Bonn, 
“I must now give up all great works to him [Beethoven], 
and soon cease composing.” 


The harmony, however, which at first existed between 
Haydn and his pupil was soon disturbed. The former seems 
to have been always pleased with the work executed by 
Beethoven, who, on the contrary, was very much 
dissatisfied with the instruction given by the master. He 
was obliged, in this instance, to make the same experience 
that he had formerly confided to Junker, at Mergentheim, 
regarding pianoforte players, viz., that he had seldom 
found what he believed himself entitled to expect. Distance 
lends enchantment to the view; and the keen, striving 
worker soon discovered that Haydn was not the profound, 
earnest thinker that his longing fancy had painted in Bonn. 

But an unexpected help was at hand. One day as he was 
returning from his lesson at Haydn’s house, his portfolio 
under his arm, he met a friend whose acquaintance he had 
only recently made, but with whom he was already on 
intimate terms — Johann Schenk, a thorough and scholarly 
musician, afterwards well known as the composer of the 
“Dorfbarbier,” and one of the most amiable of men. To him 
Beethoven confided his troubles, bitterly lamenting the 
slow progress his knowledge of counterpoint made under 
Haydn’s guidance. Somewhat astounded, Schenk examined 
the compositions in Beethoven’s portfolio, and discovered 
many faults which had been passed over without 
correction. 

Haydn’s conduct in this instance has never been 
explained. Generally conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties as an instructor, this carelessness must have arisen 
either from a pressure of work, or from some undefined 


feeling with regard to Beethoven, which prompted him to 
give him as little assistance as possible. The latter 
supposition is hardly compatible with the terms in which he 
wrote of his pupil to Bonn, but Beethoven could never 
shake off the idea that Haydn did not mean well by him — a 
suspicion which was strengthened by what afterwards 
occurred. 

Excessively irritated by Schenk’s discovery, Beethoven 
would have gone on the impulse of the moment to reproach 
Haydn and break off all connection with him. Schenk, 
however, who had early perceived Beethoven’s worth, 
succeeded in calming him, promising him all the assistance 
in his power, and pointing out the folly of a course which 
would inevitably have led to the withdrawal of the pension 
from Max Franz, who would naturally have disbelieved any 
complaint against the greatest master of the day, and have 
attributed Beethoven’s conduct to wrong motives. The 
young man had the sense to perceive the justice of these 
remarks, and continued to bring his work to Haydn (Schenk 
always giving it a strict revisal) until the latter’s journey to 
England in 1794 afforded a feasible opportunity of 
providing himself with a better teacher. 

Thus, although neither cordially liked the other, a 
tolerable appearance of friendship was maintained. It was, 
perhaps, impossible that, between two such totally different 
natures the connection could have been otherwise. Haydn 
was genial and affable; from his long contest with poverty, 
rather obsequious; not apt to take offence or to imagine 


slights; ready to render unto Ceesar his due; in short, a 
courtier. 

What greater contrast to all this can be imagined than 
our proud, reserved, brusque Beethoven? He pay court to 
princes, or wait with “bated breath” upon their whims! He, 
the stormy republican, who regarded all men as on the 
same level, and would bow to nothing less than the Divine 
in man! 

Haydn, who had laughingly bestowed on him the title of 
the “Great Mogul,” probably felt that there was no real 
sympathy, or possibility of such a feeling, between them. 
Nevertheless, as we have said, they continued to outward 
seeming friends, though Beethoven’s suspicions would not 
allow him to accept Haydn’s offer of taking him to London. 
He accompanied him, however, in the summer to 
Eisenstadt, the residence of Prince Esterhazy, Haydn’s 
patron, and on this occasion left the following note for 
Schenk, which shows the friendly feeling existing between 
them: — 

“Dear Schenk, — I did not know that I should set off to- 
day for Eisenstadt. I should like much to have spoken once 
more to you. Meanwhile, depend upon my gratitude for the 
kindnesses you have shown me. I shall endeavour, so far as 
is in my power, to requite you. 

“I hope to see you soon again, and to enjoy the pleasure 
of your society. Farewell, and don’t quite forget 

“Your Beethoven.” 

One of Beethoven’s peculiarities may as well be referred 
to here in passing. Although living in the same town with 


many of his friends — nay, within a few minutes walk of 
them, — years would elapse without their coming in 
contact, unless they continually presented themselves to 
his notice, and so would not let themselves be forgotten. 
Absorbed in his creations, the master lived in a world of his 
own; consequently, many little circumstances in his career, 
in reality proceeding from this abstraction, were at the 
time attributed to very different motives. 

His connection with Schenk is an instance of this. 
Though both inhabited Vienna, they had not met for many 
years, when in 1824 Beethoven and his friend Schindler 
encountered Schenk — then almost seventy years of age — 
in the street. If his old teacher had spent the intervening 
years in another world, and suddenly alighted from the 
clouds, Beethoven could not have been more surprised and 
delighted. To drag him into the quietest corner of the 
“Jagerhorn” (a tavern close at hand) was the work of a 
moment, and there for hours the old friends mutually 
compared notes, and reviewed the ups and downs of 
fortune that had befallen them since the days when the 
Great Mogul used to storm Schenk’s lodgings and abuse his 
master. When they parted it was in tears, never to meet 
again. 

The opportune departure of Haydn allowed Beethoven to 
place himself under the instruction of Albrechtsberger, the 
cathedral organist. This man, who counted among his 
pupils not only Beethoven, but Hummel and Seyfried, was a 
walking treatise on counterpoint; but far from investing the 
science with any life or brightness, it was his delight to 


render it, if possible, more austere and stringent than he 
had found it, and to lay down rules which to a fiery, 
impulsive nature were positively unbearable. Nevertheless, 
Pegasus can go in harness if need be. Beethoven, who, like 
every true genius, was essentially modest in his estimate of 
himself, and had already felt the want of a thoroughly 
grounded knowledge, submitted to Albrechtsberger’s 
routine for a period of about fifteen months — beginning 
almost at the elements of the science, and working out the 
dry-as-dust themes in his master’s Gradus ad Parnassum, 
until he had gained for himself an insight into the mysteries 
of fugue and canon. 

This is not the commonly received notion of Beethoven’s 
student-days. Ries in his “Notices” has the following: — 

“I knew them all well [i.e., Haydn, Albrechtsberger, and 
Salieri, who gave Beethoven instruction in writing for the 
voice]; all three appreciated Beethoven highly, but were all 
of one opinion regarding his studies. Each said Beethoven 
was always so obstinate and self-willed that he had 
afterwards much to learn through his own hard experience, 
which he would not accept in earlier days as the subject of 
instruction. Albrechtsberger and Salieri especially were of 
this opinion.” 

But this testimony ought not to be accepted for more 
than it is worth. Haydn, absorbed in his own pursuits, and 
utterly unable to fathom Beethoven’s nature — the very 
reverse of his own; Albrechtsberger, the formal 
contrapuntist, far more concerned about the outside of the 
cup, the form of a composition, than about its contents; 


Salieri, the superficial composer of a few trashy operas 
long since forgotten, — how were these men competent to 
pass judgment on a Feuerkopf like Beethoven? 

A little further examination of the question in the light of 
recent researches will enable the reader to judge for 
himself whether the master was an earnest, willing student, 
or not. 

Until very lately, the main source whence biographers 
drew their accounts of the Lehrjahre was the work 
published by the Chevalier von Seyfried, which purported 
to be a correct transcription of Beethoven’s “Studies in 
Thorough-bass.” This volume, as given to the world, was 
garnished with a number of sarcastic annotations, 
professedly emanating from Beethoven himself, wherein 
the theoretical rule under consideration at the moment is 
held up to ridicule. It is this circumstance, coupled with the 
assertion of Ries above alluded to, which has chiefly 
produced the prevalent impression regarding Beethoven as 
a student. We suppose that nine readers out of ten will have 
pictured to themselves the master receiving instruction in 
much the same spirit as that in which he was wont to give 
it in Bonn, namely, like the rebellious colt described by 
Wegeler! — Now what are the real facts of the case? — 
Thanks to the unwearied exertions of Gustav Nottebohm, 
we are in a position to answer the question. In his 
admirable book, “Beethoven’s Studien,” the actual work 
done by Beethoven under Haydn and Albrechtsberger is at 
length laid before the public, and the falsity of Seyfried’s 
compilation fully proved. Nottebohm has no hesitation in 


affirming that Beethoven was a willing rather than a 
mutinous scholar, and that he was always intent on his 
subject, and strove hard to obtain a clear conception of it. 

As for the “sarcastic” marginal remarks which for nearly 
half a century have been treasured up and smiled over by 
every admirer of the master as eminently “characteristic” 
of him, will the reader believe that they turn out to be 
characteristic of — nothing but the unblushing impudence 
of Kapellmeister Ritter von Seyfried? They have no 
existence except in his imagination. The running 
commentary which accompanies the exercises is of a very 
different description from that supplied by him; it contains 
one instance, and one only, of an ironical tendency, and this 
is amusing enough in its simplicity to have extorted a smile 
from Albrechtsberger himself. One of the text-books 
employed appears to have been that of Turk, who makes 
use of the term “galant” to designate the free as opposed to 
the strict style of composition. Now what Beethoven saw 
lurking beneath the title galant, or what stumblingblock it 
presented to him, is hard to discover; but we find the 
expression, as often as it occurs, invariably altered to one 
that suits his notions better; and once he breaks out with, 
“Laugh, friends, at this galanterie!” Perhaps we may arrive 
at an appreciation of his distaste to the phrase, if we 
translate it by the word genteel, — imagine Beethoven 
writing in a genteel style!! 

But in addition to thus clearing away the haze of 
misapprehension that had settled round our master’s 
character as a learner, the efforts of Thayer and Nottebohm 


have also thrown much light on two questions which have 
proved more or less perplexing to all students, and to the 
brief consideration of which we would now ask the reader’s 
attention. 

First, then, how is it that Beethoven’s genius as a 
composer was so late, comparatively speaking, in 
developing? At the time of his arrival in Vienna he was in 
his twenty-second year, and before that age Mozart, as we 
know, had produced no less than 293 works. Yet our master 
passed his boyhood in an atmosphere where every 
influence tended to quicken the musical life, and to hasten, 
rather than retard, its growth. Are we to take the handful of 
works — the little sonatas, the crude preludes, and other 
trifles generally recognised as composed in Bonn, to be the 
sole outcome of that period? Impossible! Alexander Thayer 
may fairly be said to have solved the problem by a single 
reference to chronology. He finds that between the years 
1795-1802 (that is, a period commencing immediately after 
the conclusion of his studies) Beethoven published no fewer 
than ninety-two works, many of them of the first 
magnitude, including two symphonies, an oratorio, three 
concertos, nine trios, thirty-two sonatas, with and without 
accompaniment — and this during a time when his leisure 
for composition must have been scant indeed. We find him 
in these years incessantly occupied in more mechanical 
work, teaching, perfecting his style as a pianoforte 
virtuoso, travelling, continuing his studies with Salieri, and, 
in addition, enjoying life as he went along, not burying 
himself hermit-wise in his works, as was the case at a later 


date. Moreover, in Thayer’s words: “Precisely at the time 
when he began to devote himself exclusively to 
composition, this wondrous fertility suddenly ceased. The 
solution lies on the surface” viz., that many, if not most, of 
these works were actually composed in Bonn, and 
deliberately kept back by the author for a certain time. 
“Why?” we ask; “on what account?” “Until he had attained, 
by study and observation, to the certainty that he stood on 
the firm basis of a thoroughly-grounded knowledge,” 
replies Thayer, Beethoven would give nothing to the world. 
That goal reached, the creations of his youthful fancy are 
taken in hand again one by one; the critical file, guided by 
the “dictates of an enlightened judgment,” is faithfully 
applied, and the composition, bearing the final imprimatur 
of its author’s satisfaction, launched to meet its fate. Well 
might Beethoven laugh securely at his critics! — he had 
been beforehand with them — he had sat in judgment on 
himself. 

This view receives ample confirmation in the newly 
published version of the “Studies.” The reader may 
reasonably take objection to the foregoing, and may 
inquire: “Was not Beethoven, then, master of the mere 
technicalities of composition by the time he reached 
Vienna? He had been engaged in studying the theory as 
well as the practice of music for over ten years, under a 
master, himself well known as a composer.” — Let us hear 
Nottebohm on the point. The instruction imparted by 
Neefe, although calculated to be eminently helpful as 
regards “the formation of taste and the development of 


musical feeling,” was yet “from a technical standpoint 
unsatisfactory,” being based, not on the strict contrapuntal 
system of the early ecclesiastical writers (the system which 
alone offers the necessary discipline for the composer), but 
rather on the lighter and more superficial method of the 
new Leipzig school, of which Johann Adam Hiller, Neefe’s 
master and model, was one of the leading exponents. 

Beethoven seems to have divined intuitively where his 
weakness lay. For the radical defect which he recognised in 
his training there was but one remedy, viz., to lay aside 
preconceived opinion; to go back in all humility to the very 
Urquelle, the Fountain-head, of Harmony, and trace out 
thence for himself, slowly and painfully, the eternal channel 
of LAW, within which the mighty sound-flood may roll and 
toss at will, but beyond whose bounds, immutable and 
fixed, no mortal power may send it with impunity. 

Turning to the “Studies,” we find no trace of a disposition 
to claim exemption from toil on the score of genius. On the 
contrary! — commencing at the very foundation (the names 
of the different intervals), every branch of composition is 
taken up in its turn — simple, double, and triple 
counterpoint in all detail — and worked at with a will 
(several of the exercises, being written and rewritten two 
or three times), until we arrive at Fugue, where, for a 
reason shortly to be noted, there is a halt. 

What shall we say to the picture thus presented to us? — 
A young man self-willed and impatient by nature, at an age 
when submission to direct instruction is, to say the least, 
unpalatable, voluntarily placing himself under the yoke — a 


poet, within whose soul divine melodies plead for freedom, 
and thoughts of fire press hard for utterance, resolutely 
keeping inspiration under, until he shall have penetrated 
into the structure of language — a painter, in whose desk 
lie sketches, marvellous in freshness, vigour, and 
originality, occupying himself for weary months in the study 
of anatomy! Truly our Beethoven at this period, as ata 
later, comes well within the practical definition of Genius; 
his “capacity for painstaking” was “infinite.” Not so, 
however, his patience, as we shall presently see. 

Now for the second difficulty to which Nottebohm has 
found a clue: how is it that in Beethoven’s earlier works we 
have so few instances of fugue-writing — at the time one of 
the most favoured styles of composition; and that these, 
when they do occur, should from the irregularity of their 
construction invariably be disappointing? Here again the 
scholarship of our critic has done good service. His minute 
examination of the exercises done under Albrechtsberger 
has led him to the conclusion, that to the faulty teaching of 
the master is due the faulty workmanship of the pupil — a 
somewhat astounding discovery when we remember the 
high estimation in which the contrapuntist was held by his 
contemporaries. The fact remains, however, that the 
instruction given by Albrechtsberger, “in several important 
details of fugue building, was deficient and not grounded;” 
hence, in all probability, the rarity of fugue during the first 
ten years of Beethoven’s creative activity. He had not entire 
mastery over its resources, and therefore hesitated to 
introduce it, save in a subordinate and fitful way. We may 


be surprised that the indoctrination in the works of J.S. 
Bach, which we noted in the Bonn days, should not of itself 
have been powerful enough imperceptibly to mould his 
style. There is, however, no trace of this at the period we 
are considering. That the influence of the Urvater of 
harmony (a title applied by Beethoven himself to John 
Sebastian) worked deeply into his inner life, there can be 
no doubt; but its effects were not apparent till a very much 
later date — a phenomenon, to our thinking, only to be 
explained on psychological grounds. 

To return. Beethoven’s patience, which had held out over 
two years, comes to a sudden halt on this very question. 
Clear-sighted and tolerant of no incompetence, our young 
“Thorough!” seems to have detected Albrechtsberger’s 
weak point, and there and then to have cast off allegiance 
to him. The exercises up to fugue are, generally speaking, 
most carefully executed. No sooner, however, does the 
scholar perceive that the master is almost as much “at sea” 
as himself, and steering vaguely without a chart, than 
docility is at an end; he conceives an intense disgust for the 
theoretical tread-mill; growls to a friend that he has “had 
enough of making musical skeletons!” and absolves himself, 
without permission, from the remainder of 
Albrechtsberger’s course. 

We hear the old Theoretiker long after this grimly 
warning one of his pupils against his ci-devant scholar: 
“Have nothing to do with him. He never learned anything!” 
“Nay,” Beethoven might have replied, had he thought it 
worth his while, “I learned all that you had to teach. Would 


you have had me walk with my eyes shut?” As Nottebohm 
remarks “the one could not” teach, “the other would not” 
learn, and so the instruction came to a close, and 
Beethoven fell back upon his own resources. 

He had, however, by this time achieved his purpose in 
the main. He had probed and examined the received 
theoretical axioms, and was in a position to decide for 
himself as to their actual importance. Henceforth none 
were accepted by him as imperative, simply out of 
deference to current ideas, and thus we find instances 
again and again of an inflexible determination to shake off 
all restraints, the utility of which was not recognised by his 
inner consciousness. He was wont in after years, when told 
of any perplexity of the critics, to rub his hands together in 
glee, saying; “Yes, yes! they are all astonished, and put 
their heads together, because — they don’t find it in any 
thorough-bass book!” 

That independence may easily be merged in self-will, 
however, he sometimes proved to demonstration, to the 
delight of those who were on the watch for flaws. Ries tells 
us, for instance, that on one occasion he discovered and 
pointed out (in the C minor quartet, O) two perfect fifths in 
succession. “Well?” asks the master, testily, “and who has 
forbidden them?” Somewhat taken aback, the scholar 
keeps silence. Again the question is repeated. “But it is a 
first principle!” hesitates Ries in astonishment. “Who has 
forbidden them?” thunders out the master again. 
“Marpurg, Kirnberger. Fux, — all the theorists.” “And I 
allow them!” is the conclusion. But the obstinacy displayed 


in this and similar anecdotes is more an expression of 
petulance, than of preconsidered judgment. Beethoven, as 
we know, enjoyed nothing better than an opportunity of 
mystifying certain individuals as to his real thoughts and 
intentions. Occasionally we hear his true voice in the 
matter. A friend had remarked, regarding the second and 
third “Leonora” overtures, “The artist must create in 
freedom, only giving in to the spirit of his age, and be 
monarch over his own materials; under such conditions 
alone will true art-works come to light.” “Granted,” replied 
Beethoven; “but he must not give in to the spirit of his age, 
otherwise it is all over with originality.... Had I written them 
[the two overtures] in the spirit that prevailed at the time, 
they would certainly have been understood at once, as, for 
example, the ‘Storm of Kotzeluch.’ But I cannot cut and 
carve out my works according to the fashion, as they would 
fain have me do. Freshness and originality create 
themselves, without thinking about it.” 

After all, let us remember that it is vain to measure the 
strides of a giant with the footsteps of ordinary men. 
Epoch-Makers are necessarily Law-Breakers to the eyes of 
their contemporaries. Years must pass before the import of 
their work is fully discerned. Reverting to our former 
simile, we can see that while Beethoven’s critics believed 
him to be rebelliously diverting the current of Harmony 
from the pure course directed by a Palestrina, a Bach, a 
Handel, a Haydn, a Mozart, he was in reality simply 
engaged in deepening and widening its channel, that the 


Stream might flow on in grander and nobler proportions to 
meet the ever-growing necessities of Humanity. 

Beethoven continued a diligent student through life; from 
those who had devoted special attention to any particular 
subject he was always eager to learn, although, as we have 
seen, without pledging himself to follow their views. Thus 
we find him in 1799 studying the art of quartet-writing 
more closely with Forster, who excelled in that branch of 
composition; and as late as 1809 he styles himself the 
“pupil” of Salieri, from whom, as the friend of Metastasio, 
and versed in the requirements of the Italian school, he 
often sought advice in his vocal compositions. 

But in addition to more purely theoretic studies, 
Beethoven was indefatigable in his practical investigations 
into the nature and capabilities of the instruments for 
which he wrote, and which his creative genius roused to 
unheard-of achievements. From Herren Kraft and Linke he 
learned the mechanism of the violoncello; Punto taught him 
that of the horn, and Friedlowsky that of the clarionet. He 
often consulted these artists in after life regarding the 
suitability of certain passages for their respective 
instruments, and allowed himself to be guided by their 
suggestions. 

Far otherwise was it, however, with singers; for them 
Beethoven composed as he liked, without humouring any 
little predilection of the most fascinating prima donna, or 
introducing a single piece for display (one reason why 
Rossini was able for so long to play the part of the 
successful rival). On the other hand, the singers had their 


revenge, and sang his music precisely as they listed, 
interpolating embellishments and cadenze a piacere 
without the slightest regard to his wishes. 

The following letters to Eleanore van Breuning belong to 
this epoch: — 

“Vienna, Nov. 2nd, ‘93. 

“Most esteemed Eleanore! my dearest Friend! — A whole 
year of my residence in the capital has nearly elapsed 
without your having received a letter from me, 
notwithstanding you have been continually with me in the 
liveliest remembrance. I have often entertained myself with 
the thought of you and your dear family, but oftener still I 
have not enjoyed the peace in doing so which I could have 
wished. 

“At such times that fatal dispute hovered before me, and 
my conduct in the matter appeared to me detestable. But it 
was past and gone. How much would I give to be able to 
obliterate entirely from my life the way in which I then 
acted! so dishonouring to me, so opposed to my general 
character. At the same time there were many 
circumstances which tended to keep us apart, and I suspect 
that what specially hindered a reconciliation was the 
manner in which the remarks of each were repeated to the 
other. We both believed that what we said was the result of 
honest conviction, when in reality it proceeded from anger 
inflamed by others, and so we were both deceived. Your 
good and noble character, my dear friend, warrants me in 
believing that you have long since forgiven me; but they say 
that the truest repentance is that in which we confess our 


own faults, and this is what I desire to do. And let us now 
draw the curtain over the whole affair, only extracting the 
lesson from it that when a dispute happens between 
friends, it is always better that no mediator should be 
employed, but that friend should address himself direct to 
friend. 


“You will receive along with this a dedication, and I can 
only wish that it were greater and more worthy of you. 
They teased me here into publishing this little work, and I 
avail myself of the opportunity to give you, my esteemed 
Eleanore, a proof of my regard and friendship for yourself, 
and a token of my lasting remembrance of your house. 
Accept this trifle, and think of it as coming from a devoted 
friend. Oh! if it only gives you pleasure, my wishes will be 
quite satisfied. May it be a little reawakening of the time 
when I passed so many happy hours in your house! perhaps 
it may keep you in remembrance of me until I return again, 
which certainly will not happen soon. Oh! my dear friend, 
how we shall rejoice then! You will find your friend a more 
cheerful man, with all the former furrows of adversity 
chased away through time and a happier lot. 

“If you should see B. Koch, I beg you to tell her that it is 
unkind of her not to have written me even once. I have 
written to her twice, and to Malchus three times — but no 
answer. Tell her that if she will not write herself, she might, 
at least, urge Malchus to do so. 

“In concluding my letter, I venture one more request, 
namely, that it would make me very happy to possess an 


Angola vest knitted by your hands, my dear friend. Forgive 
this not very modest demand! It arises out of my great 
predilection for everything made by you; but I must tell you 
confidentially that there is also a little vanity connected 
with it. I want to be able to say that I possess something of 
one of the best and most admired girls in Bonn. I have, it is 
true, still the first which you kindly gave me in Bonn, but it 
has become so old-fashioned that I can only treasure it up 
in my wardrobe as something of yours, very dear to me. You 
would delight me much by favouring me soon with one of 
your kind letters. Should mine give you any pleasure, I 
promise you certainly, so far as lies in my power, to 
continue them; since everything is welcome to me whereby 
I may prove to you how much I am, 


“With all esteem, 
“Your true Friend, 
“L. v. Beethoven. 


“P.S. — You will find the v. [variations] somewhat difficult 
to play, especially the shake in the coda; but don’t let this 
alarm you, since it is so arranged that you have nothing to 
do but the shake; the other notes you may leave out, as 
they occur in the violin part. I would never have written in 
this manner had I not had occasion to remark that there 
are several people here in V., who, after I have 
extemporized of an evening, write down many of my 
peculiarities next day, and pass them off as their own. As I 
foresaw that such things would soon be published, it 
occurred to me to anticipate their movements. Another 


reason was also — to perplex the pianoforte teachers here. 
Many of them are my mortal enemies, and I wished to 
revenge myself on them in this way; knowing that they 
would occasionally be asked to play the variations, when 
these gentlemen would come out in rather an unfavourable 
light.” 

The following fragment is without date: — 

“The beautiful cravat, worked by your own hands, has 
caused me the greatest possible surprise. Although in itself 
so pleasing, it awakened within me feelings of melancholy. 
Its effect was to recall the past, and to shame me by your 
generous behaviour. In truth, I did not think that you still 
considered me worthy of remembrance. 

“Oh! could you have been a witness of my emotions 
yesterday when it arrived, you would not think I exaggerate 
in saying that the recollection of you brings the tears to my 
eyes, and makes me very sad. However little I may deserve 
credit in your eyes, I beg you to believe, my friend (allow 
me still to call you so), that I have suffered and still suffer 
through the loss of your friendship. You and your dear 
mother I shall never forget. Your goodness to me was such 
that the loss of you neither can nor will be easily replaced. I 
know what I lost and what you were to me, but —— if I 
attempt to fill up this blank, I must refer to scenes which 
are as unpleasant for you to hear as for me to describe. 

“As a Slight return for your kind remembrance of me, I 
take the liberty of sending you some variations, and the 
rondo with violin accompaniment. I have a great deal to do, 
or I would have copied the long-promised sonata for you. In 


my manuscript it is little better than a sketch, and it would 
be very difficult for Paraquin himself, clever as he is, to 
transcribe it. You can have the rondo copied, and then 
return the score to me. It is the only one of all my 
compositions suitable for you, and as you are shortly going 
to Kerpen, I thought it might afford you some pleasure. 

“Farewell, my friend. It is impossible for me to call you 
by any other name, however indifferent I may be to you. 
Pray believe that I reverence you and your mother as highly 
as formerly. 

“If it is in my power to contribute anything to your 
happiness, pray do not fail to let me know, since it is the 
only means left to me of proving my gratitude for past 
friendship. 

“May you have a pleasant journey, and bring your dear 
mother back in perfect health! 


“Think sometimes of 
“Your admiring Friend, 
“Beethoven.” 


CHAPTER V. THE VIRTUOSO. 
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Beethoven’s period of study embraced over two years, 
during which many events took place that produced a 
revolution in his circumstances, and left him at their close 
in a very different position from that in which they had 
found him. 

The first of these was the death of his father, which 
happened about a month after his arrival in Vienna, obliged 
the young man to take upon himself once more the duties 
of guardian to his two brothers, and necessitated the 
following petition to the Elector: — 

“Most Reverend and Gracious Prince, — Some years ago 
your Highness was pleased to grant a pension to my father, 
the court tenor Van Beethoven, and graciously to decree 
that one hundred thalers of his salary should be placed in 
my hands, that I might provide for the clothing, 
maintenance, and education of my two younger brothers, 
and also discharge the debts contracted by our father. I 
wished at once to present this order to your Highness’s 
treasurer; but my father earnestly implored me not to do 
so, that it might not be imagined he was incapable of 
superintending his own family; and he further added that 
he would himself pay me quarterly the twenty-five R. 
thalers, which up to the present time was faithfully 
performed. 


“After his death, however (in December last), when I 
wished to avail myself of your Highness’s kindness and 
present the above-mentioned order, I was alarmed by the 
discovery that my father had made away with it. 

“With all dutiful respect I therefore beg your Serene 
Highness kindly to renew this order, and to instruct your 
treasurer to let me have the last quarter of this gracious 
addition to my salary (due the beginning of February). 


“Your Serene Highness’s 
“Most obedient and faithful Servant, 
“Lud. v. Beethoven, Court Organist.” 


This request was granted, and Franz Ries undertook the 
management of the money; but after June, 1793, not only 
this but the pension granted to Beethoven himself was 
suddenly stopped. The fruits of the French Revolution had 
made themselves apparent, and the Elector was forced to 
fly from Bonn and take refuge in Mergentheim. Henceforth, 
Beethoven must depend upon himself. 

Luckily the emergency found him prepared; he was 
already esteemed as one of the best pianoforte players of 
the day — nay, there were not wanting those who assigned 
to him the very first place. The recommendation of Count 
Waldstein, who was nearly related to more than half a 
dozen of the best families in Austria, coupled with that of 
the elector (uncle to the reigning emperor), together with 
the fact that he was Haydn’s most promising pupil, gained 
for the young man admission to the highest circles in the 


capital, where his extraordinary abilities speedily met with 
recognition, and placed him above all fear of want. 

In accounting for the peculiar facility with which 
Beethoven obtained a hearing in Vienna, the state of 
society and position of art at the period must not be 
forgotten. 

In a wide sense, and as we should understand it now, 
music was not universally cultivated or appreciated. The 
opera houses were two in number, one entirely given up to 
Italian performances; the other plain and unattractive, 
struggling under great disadvantages to bring forward 
native composers. 

Church music was at a low ebb; the influence of 
Albrechtsberger at the cathedral not tending to much life 
or novelty in that branch of composition. 

Public concerts, such as are now of daily occurrence, 
happened perhaps once a year, when funds were required 
for some charity. 

Thus, music was not then the universal pursuit of all 
classes. The enjoyment of it was almost entirely limited to 
the privileged few — the aristocracy — who, following the 
example set by the reigning family, professed an adoration 
of the art, a devotion to it, which (though, of course, in 
many instances genuine) was so general, so common, as to 
cast a doubt upon its reality. Music was, in short, the 
fashionable rage; to be non-musical was to shut oneself out 
of the pale of society — an alternative not to be thought of 
without shuddering by the gay, pleasure-loving Viennese. 


Accordingly the musical enthusiasm was wonderful. We 
find no less than ten private theatres, each with its full 
corps of actors and actresses, at most of which operettas 
were performed; and an orchestral society, composed 
exclusively of members of noble houses, who gave public 
concerts, open only to their equals in society, at the 
unwonted hour of six in the morning. 

In addition to these, every nobleman had his private 
orchestra, or his Quartettistes, or, if his means would not 
admit of this, at least one eminent instrumental player, 
attached to his household. As all the great families of 
Austria vied with each other in the splendour and 
recherché style of their musical entertainments, it may 
easily be imagined how, in such a state of society, 
Beethoven was lionized, petted, and féted. 

Thayer gives a list of no fewer than thirty-one great 
houses (nine of them belonging to princes) which must 
have been open to him, as the owners were all recognised, 
worthy dilettanti in the highest sense — not mere followers 
of the fickle goddess, Fashion. Add to these the crowd that 
is ever ready to patronize him whom the leaders of ton 
have taken by the hand, and we see that Beethoven could 
not have wanted either for pupils or for opportunities of 
playing at private concerts. 

It was, doubtless, the bustle and pressure of this episode 
in his life, the contact with vulgarity in high places, that 
gave him the dislike he afterwards manifested to playing in 
public. At an earlier period in Bonn, as we have seen, it was 
his delight to communicate his ideas to others, and to pour 


forth the inmost feelings of his soul in the presence of a 
little circle of sympathising, cultivated listeners. But here, 
in Vienna, to play at the command of some birth-proud 
aristocrat, who regarded art and artists as mere ministers 
to his pleasure — from such a task Beethoven’s mind 
revolted. Wegeler relates the effect which such an 
occurrence would have upon him: — 

“An invitation to play in society robbed him of all gaiety. 
He would come to me gloomy and down-cast, complaining 
that he was forced to play till the blood tingled to his very 
finger tips. By degrees we would begin to talk together ina 
friendly way, when I sought to distract his thoughts and to 
soothe him. When this end was achieved, I let the 
conversation drop. I placed myself at my desk, and if 
Beethoven wished to speak to me again, he was obliged to 
seat himself on a chair before the pianoforte. Soon, and 
often without turning, he would strike a few undecided 
chords, out of which the most beautiful melodies were 
gradually developed. I dared not hazard a remark about his 
playing, or only allude to it en passant. Beethoven would go 
away quite cheerful, and always return willingly to me. The 
dislike, however, remained, and was often the occasion of a 
rupture between him and his best friends.” 

But the halcyon days had not yet arrived when the great 
tone-poet could devote himself entirely to his life-mission. 
His own wants and those of his brothers had to be provided 
for, and accordingly the round of pianoforte-playing was 
gone through, as that of teaching had been before, and 
with the same result, it paved the way to life-friendships. 


Amongst the distinct leaders of the musical taste of the 
capital was Gottfried, Baron van Swieten, the son of Maria 
Theresa’s Dutch physician, and the composer of twelve 
symphonies (on which Haydn’s verdict was— “as stiff as 
himself.”) He had formerly passed some time in Berlin, 
where he had become acquainted with Friedemann and 
Emanuel Bach, and had heard the “Messiah,” “Judas 
Maccabeeus,” and “Alexander’s Feast.” After his return to 
Vienna, he acted as secretary to a musical society which 
met at his house, where the great works of Bach, Handel, 
and the old Italian writers (including Palestrina), were 
devotedly studied. Mozart’s co-operation in this 
undertaking had been invaluable; but Mozart was gone, 
and Van Swieten was inconsolable for his loss until he 
discovered Beethoven. He was a quaint type of a race long 
extinct — the genuine old kenner or connoisseur. One can 
almost see him, when at a concert an incautious whisper 
was heard in the background, rising majestically from his 
place, and conspicuous from his great height, taking an 
awful survey of the room to discover the offender and 
wither him by a glance! In his efforts after the true in art, 
however, no very marked line was discernible to him 
between the sublime and the ridiculous; hence the 
earnestness with which he persuaded Haydn (and for which 
the latter never forgave him) to insert the croaking of the 
frogs in the Seasons. But take him for all in all, he was a 
valuable friend to Beethoven, and as such the latter 
regarded him. A carefully preserved note of his is still 
extant: “If nothing comes in the way, I should like to see 


you here next Wednesday, at half-past eight o’clock, with 
your nightcap in your pocket.” 

The latter precaution was not unnecessary, for the 
insatiable host (after the evening’s entertainment was over 
and the guests gone home) would not consent to release his 
young protégé under at least half-a-dozen of Bach’s fugues 
for a “good-night,” or “evening blessing,” as he was wont to 
call it. 

Most valuable were the evenings spent in Van Swieten’s 
house to Beethoven, for here he was first made fully 
acquainted with the majesty of Handel, “that unequalled 
master of all masters,” in Beethoven’s estimation, of whom 
he once said: “Go, and learn of him how to produce, with 
small means, such great effects!” 

Another patron of the young musician, and one able to 
benefit him more substantially, was the Prince Karl 
Lichnowski, the accomplished pupil of Mozart, who, with 
his amiable wife Christiane, devoted every leisure hour to 
artistic pursuits. This couple, worthy in all respects of their 
exalted rank, at first attracted by the wonderful 
improvisation of Haydn’s pupil, soon discovered, on a more 
intimate acquaintance, the true nobility of soul and 
dazzling genius which lay beneath the rough exterior. 

They were childless; with the utmost delicacy it was 
proposed to Beethoven in 1794 that he should come to 
them; he accepted the offer in the spirit in which it was 
made, and for several years was an inmate of the 
Lichnowski Palace, treated with more than parental 
tenderness by the Prince and Princess. The latter took the 


place of Madame von Breuning, and Beethoven used 
afterwards to say laughingly, “They wanted to train me 
there with grandmotherly love; and the Princess Christiane 
would have liked to put a glass case over me, so that no evil 
might come nigh me.” 

Not that there was never any misunderstanding between 
Beethoven and his patron; on the contrary, the Princess had 
very often to mediate between them. How could it be 
otherwise? it was not easy for the powerful, impulsive mind 
of Beethoven, with his previous training, to accommodate 
itself to the smooth, etiquette-trammelled life of a palace. 
To abide by a settled routine was to him impossible; and 
after a few ineffectual struggles the attempt to make him 
do so was abandoned, and the artist left free to develop 
himself in his own way. 

Wegeler relates that when he came to Vienna he found 
Beethoven installed in the Lichnowski Palace, but by no 
means so content with his position as one would imagine. 
Amongst other things he complained to him that the 
Prince’s dinner-hour was fixed at four o’clock. “Now,” said 
he, “I ought to be at home by half-past three to dress and 
trim my beard, &c. I could not stand that!” So some 
restaurant was more frequently honoured by his presence 
than the Lichnowski dinner-table. 

It must not be thought that Beethoven forfeited any of 
his independence by thus becoming an inmate of the 
palace. On the contrary, he knew well, and the Prince did 
also, that the advantage was mutual. If he had a zealous 
and wealthy patron, the Prince had in return the benefit of 


the constant presence of the first pianist and improvisatore 
of the day at all his Musikabende, besides the éclat 
attached to the fact that so many of the composer’s 
productions were first performed at his house. Not that 
either of them ever coolly balanced the one set of 
advantages over against the other. This was in point of fact 
the relation between them; in reality it was more like that 
of father and son. 

The critical judgment of the Prince was highly esteemed 
by Beethoven, who often allowed himself to be persuaded 
by him into making alterations which no other influence 
had power to effect; and his proficiency as a pianoforte- 
player, which enabled him to master with comparative ease 
the difficulties in the new style inaugurated by his protégé, 
confirmed Beethoven in his own views, and gave him fresh 
strength to resist those who would have had him adopt a 
more simple manner of writing. 

Beethoven’s independence of thought and action was of 
vital importance in his development. “Help thyself!” was his 
motto. But we are sometimes inclined to smile at the 
lengths to which he carried his favourite doctrine. For 
instance, having overheard the prince (who had a 
peculiarly loud voice) direct his Jager, that whenever 
Beethoven and he rang at the same time, the latter should 
be waited on first; he took care that very day to procure a 
servant for himself. Another time, when he had a great 
desire to learn riding, and the Prince’s stud had been 
placed at his disposal, he would not accept the offer, but 
bought an animal for his own special use. Any one who has 


ever been so unlucky as to borrow a friend’s favourite 
horse, will not find Beethoven’s conduct in this instance so 
very peculiar. 

We can now imagine our master settled for a time, in the 
possession of much that could make life enjoyable. His days 
were entirely at his own disposal, and generally occupied 
by study; his evenings were passed either in his patron’s 
salon, at Van Swieten’s, or at the house of some 
connoisseur. Wherever he went, he was welcomed, in spite 
of his unpolished manner and appearance. 

We have seen how, rather than submit to the necessity of 
an elaborate toilette, he would content himself with the 
plainest fare; but there was that in Beethoven’s physique 
which the utmost pains could never have smoothed down to 
the conventional standard. Rather short, with a figure more 
indicative of strength than elegance, hair that baffled 
Figaro’s efforts to reduce it to order, and a broad face, 
whose one redeeming point was the lofty, expansive 
forehead — a true throne of genius — Beethoven presented 
a tout-ensemble which at once marked him out from all 
others, and was an index to the independent, original spirit 
within. 

His demeanour was such as might be expected in one 
who had made his own life-path, and had constantly 
encountered hostility and misunderstanding; brusque, 
angular, and a little defiant; but — where he was sure of his 
ground — gentle and loveable as a woman, innocent and 
guileless as a child. 


Beethoven had no time for the petits-soins of life, his 
thoughts were too deeply engrossed with higher matters, 
but that he was the bear so often represented, we 
emphatically deny. Such accusations were brought against 
him by those who were incapable of appreciating either 
him or his works, who would have had the great poet 
descend to the common level of every-day life, fritter away 
precious time and thought, and force his powerful mind to 
the punctilious observance of every little social etiquette. 

One condition alone was necessary for Beethoven to 
come out in a favourable light in society, viz, he must be 
understood. Not flattered, not admired, not caressed, — 
simply understood in his true character as a poet, an artist, 
a revealer of beauty undreamt of by others. The following 
anecdote is an illustration of this: — 

“When we were both still young (writes Herr von 
Griesinger, Ambassador from the Court of Saxony to 
Vienna), I only an attaché, and Beethoven only a celebrated 
pianoforte player, but as yet little known as a composer, we 
happened to be both together at the house of Prince 
Lobkowitz. A gentleman, who thought himself a great 
connoisseur, entered into a conversation with Beethoven 
upon a poet’s life and inclinations. ‘I wish,’ said Beethoven, 
with his native candour, ‘that I was relieved from all the 
bargain and sale of publication, and could meet with some 
one who could pay me a certain income for life, for which 
he should possess the right to publish exclusively all that I 
wrote; and I would not be idle in composition. I believe 


Goethe does this with Cotta, and, if I mistake not, Handel’s 
London publisher held similar terms with him.’ 

“My dear young man,’ said this grave wiseacre, ‘you 
must not complain, for you are neither a Goethe nor a 
Handel, and it is not to be expected that you ever will be, 
for such masters will not be born again.’ 

“Beethoven bit his lips, gave a most contemptuous 
glance at the speaker, and said not another word to him. 
Afterwards, however, he expressed himself pretty warmly 
on the subject of this flippant individual. 

“Prince Lobkowitz endeavoured to draw Beethoven into 
more temperate habits of thought, and said in a friendly 
manner, when the conversation once turned upon this 
person, ‘My dear Beethoven, the gentleman did not intend 
to wound you; it is an established maxim, which most men 
adhere to, that the present generation cannot possibly 
produce such mighty spirits as the dead, who have already 
earned their fame.’ 

“So much the worse, your Highness,’ replied Beethoven; 
‘but with men who will not believe and trust in me because 
I am as yet unknown to universal fame, I cannot hold 
intercourse.’ 

“Many then shook their heads, and called the young 
composer arrogant and overbearing. Had these gentry 
been able to look into the future, they would have been a 
little ashamed of themselves.” 

With Beethoven’s residence in the Lichnowski Palace, 
many characteristic anecdotes are connected, amongst 


others that already referred to of his reading the 
complicated Bach MS. a prima vista. 

But one of the most important features of his life here 
was his connection with the Schuppanzigh Quartette, 
afterwards known as the Razoumowski, which, under his 
auspices, took so notable a place in musical annals. The 
players were all very young (Schuppanzigh, first violin, a 
boy of sixteen; Sina, second violin, still a very young man; 
Weiss, viola, fifteen; and Kraft, violoncello, only fourteen 
years of age), and this was probably a recommendation in 
the eyes of the Prince, who was passionately fond of the 
quartets of Haydn and Mozart, and doubtless found that he 
could more easily inoculate young and unformed minds 
with his peculiar views regarding the performance of them, 
than he could persuade more mature artists into adopting 
his views. Beethoven was his able coadjutor in this attempt, 
and the boy-quartet, directed by one not much older than 
themselves, did honour to the discernment of their patron. 
For many years they worked harmoniously together, 
meeting for practice every Friday morning, and probably 
no quartet-players, either before or since, enjoyed 
advantages so great. For them Beethoven composed his 
immortal productions, and his genius fired and animated 
theirs, so that one mind and one will alone seemed at work. 
The following note, preserved by Schindler, relative to the 
production of the difficult E flat major Quartet in March, 
1825, shows how his desire that his old companions should 
prove equal to their reputation continued unabated to the 
last: — 


“My good Friends, — Herewith each will receive his part, 
and must with it promise allegiance, and pledge himself in 
all honour to do his very best to distinguish himself, and to 
vie with the others in zeal. 

“Every one who wishes to take part in the affair must 
sign this paper.” 

(Here follow the four signatures.) 

On one occasion a new pianoforte quartet by Forster, a 
well-known composer of the day, was in progress of 
rehearsal. The violoncellist was suddenly called out, when 
Beethoven, who was at the pianoforte, instantly began to 
sing the missing part in addition to going on with his own, 
which he read for the first time. 

The Prince, astonished, asked him how he could sing 
music with which he was not acquainted. Beethoven smiled 
and replied, “The bass must have been so, otherwise the 
author could have known nothing whatever of 
composition.” On the Prince remarking further, that 
Beethoven had taken the Presto so quickly that it was 
impossible for him to have seen the notes, he answered, 
“That is not at all necessary. A multitude of faults in the 
printing do not signify. If you only know the language, you 
don’t see them or pay any heed to them.” 

To show the good understanding between Beethoven and 
the Princess Christiane, we give the following anecdote 
here, although it properly belongs to a later period. 

One evening, Ries, while still Beethoven’s pupil, in 
performing a sonata before a large company, played a 
wrong note, on which the master tapped him on the head 


with one finger by way of reminder. Beethoven next took 
his seat at the pianoforte, and the Princess (who always felt 
for the weak, and had observed that Ries was rather vexed 
by the occurrence) stationed herself behind the composer. 
Beethoven played the beginning of one of his own 
compositions rather carelessly, as he was often wont to do 
in commencing, when the Princess seized her opportunity, 
and giving him several well-directed blows, said: “When a 
pupil is punished with one finger for having failed in a 
single note, the master deserves to be punished with the 
whole hand for graver faults!” “Everybody began to laugh,” 
adds Ries, “and Beethoven the first. He recommenced, and 
played admirably.” 

In the year 1793, the first of that unparalleled series of 
works which ended only in 1827 with Beethoven’s death — 
the three Trios for pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello, Op. I., — 
was publicly performed; that is to say, before a large and 
brilliant assembly in the Lichnowski Palace. The result was 
most gratifying, alike to the composer and to his friends — 
Beethoven was at once recognised as the successor of 
Mozart. One incident alone detracted from the happiness of 
the young author. Haydn, who was present, while warmly 
praising the two first trios, strongly recommended that the 
last, in C minor, should not be published. 

Beethoven’s suspicion, already on the alert, was fairly 
roused by this apparently well-meaning advice. Why should 
that particular trio be kept back? He himself thought it the 
best and most original of the three, and as such it is now 
generally regarded. 


It offered, however, such a contrast to his own simple 
style of trio-writing, that Haydn was, perhaps, honest in 
stating as his reason for advocating its non-publication that 
he did not believe the public would understand it. 
Beethoven, however, was strengthened by this occurrence 
in his conviction that Haydn “did not mean well by him;” 
and, though he deferred to the criticism at the time 
(probably more out of regard to Lichnowski’s 
representations) a bitter feeling towards his former master 
rankled in his heart. This did not prevent his dedicating the 
three Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. II., to Haydn. The dedication, 
however, was a mere mark of appreciation, not of the man, 
but of his works, a compliment from one artist to the other 
— not a grateful recognition of the master by the pupil. In 
fact, when Haydn wished him to inscribe on the title-page, 
“Pupil of Haydn,” he flatly refused, saying that he “had 
never learned anything from him!” 

We have said that he deferred to Haydn’s criticism, but 
he went beyond it. If the C minor trio was not to be 
published, neither should the other two. So the unlucky 
works were thrust back into his portfolio, where they lay 
for two years, during which the irate composer paved the 
way for their proper reception by publishing an immense 
number of bagatelles, especially variations on different 
themes, which have no great value beyond that attached to 
them as studies in the development of Beethoven’s genius. 

Although evincing more ingenuity and variety than the 
themes treated by Mozart in the same way, they are often 
found unequal to the latter in clearness. Beethoven seems 


to have had a lingering partiality for this style of writing. 
After having abandoned it, we find it adopted again in the 
Thirty-two Variations Sérieuses on an original theme, which 
were written after he had more than established his 
success in the Sonata form; and, so anxious was he to have 
them well understood and rendered, that he made Ries, 
when studying them with him, repeat the last no fewer than 
seventeen times before he was satisfied with the effect; 
“though,” adds Ries rather naively, “I thought I played it as 
well as Beethoven himself!” 

The growth of the Thirty-three Variations, O, we must 
leave to Schindler to relate: — 

“In the villa of Hetzendorf, Beethoven wrote the Thirty- 
three Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli, a work which 
delighted him uncommonly. At first there were only to be 
six or seven variations, for which modest number Diabelli 
had offered him eighty ducats (the price he received for 
almost each of his later Sonatas). But when he set to work, 
there sprang into life first ten, then twenty, then twenty-five 
— and still he could not stop. When Diabelli heard of the 
twenty-five variations, he was greatly concerned lest the 
work should be too large, but was at last obliged to accept 
for his eighty ducats, not seven, but three and thirty 
variations.” The following story is a proof of the ease with 
which he invented variations. Being one evening in a box 
with a lady during a performance of “La Molinare,” she 
lamented to him that she had once possessed a number of 
variations on the air “Nel cor non piu mi sento,” which she 


had lost. Next morning she received “Sei variazioni perdute 
per la — ritrovate per Luigi v. Beethoven.” 

The year 1795 brought with it two events: one the arrival 
of his brothers in Vienna; the other his first appearance in 
public as a virtuoso. Hitherto his performances had been 
confined to the Lichnowski Palace, and other private 
houses, and public curiosity had long been whetted by the 
various rumours which flew about concerning him. At 
length it was to be gratified, on the occasion of the Annual 
Concert for the Widows and Orphans of Musicians. The 
direction of this was usually entrusted to Salieri, who held 
the baton at the Italian Opera-house, and his programme 
for the year 1795 consisted of an operetta, composed by 
one of his pupils, and a Pianoforte Concerto in C major by 
another, Herr Louis van Beethoven. 

Wegeler relates that two days before the date fixed for 
the event the Concerto was not yet finished, and there did 
not seem much probability of its being ready in time, as 
Beethoven was suffering much from attacks of colic, to 
which he was often subject. Wegeler, from his medical 
knowledge, was able to render a little assistance, and so 
the work progressed, Beethoven writing as fast as he could, 
and handing over each sheet as it was finished to four 
copyists who were in attendance in the antechamber. Next 
day, at the rehearsal, the pianoforte was found to have been 
tuned half a tone lower than the other instruments; when 
Beethoven, to save time, played the whole Concerto 
through in the key of C sharp! 


Seyfried tells us that when Beethoven asked him to turn 
over the leaves of several of his concertos for him while 
playing in public, he found nothing but a sheet of paper 
with here and there a bar filled in, or a mass of notes 
unintelligible to any one but the composer. Jahn describes 
Mozart as doing the same, but what a difference is there 
between his concertos and — say, the Emperor! 

The year 1796 was marked by a slight variation; 
Beethoven made a short journey to Prague and Berlin, the 
only occasion, with the exception of his visit to the Baths, 
on which he ever left Vienna or its neighbourhood. In both 
cities he met with a flattering reception. In Berlin he played 
his two sonatas for pianoforte and ‘cello, O, before 
Frederick William II., who presented him with a snuff-box 
filled with Friedrichs-d’or; “not an ordinary snuff-box,” as 
Beethoven was wont to remark with grim satisfaction, “but 
one similar to those given to ambassadors!” 

Here, also, he unwittingly incurred the enmity of the 
pianist Himmel. The latter had begged Beethoven for an 
improvisation, with which request our musician complied, 
and then asked Himmel to favour him in return. Nothing 
loath, Himmel seated himself at the pianoforte and began a 
succession of smooth running passages and arpeggios, 
skilfully linked together. Beethoven listened for a while in 
silence, imagining this to be the prelude, but as it seemed 
to “go on for ever,” he said with some impatience, “Pray do 
begin now!” Himmel, however had already exhausted his 
imagination and finished his (quasi) improvisation. 


No better fate awaited others who opposed themselves to 
Beethoven as improvisatori, not excepting the celebrated 
pianists Woelfl and Steibelt. That the former could ever 
have been seriously regarded as the rival of Beethoven is 
scarcely credible to us. Such was the case, however, and as 
with Gluck and Picini in Paris, and Handel and Buononcini 
in London (connected with which Swift’s well-known jeu- 
d’esprit will occur to every amateur), so it was with 
Beethoven and Woelfl in Vienna. Each had his allies, and 
party spirit ran so high that Beethoven, although devoid of 
any feeling of rivalry, accepted a challenge to improvise. 
The meeting took place at the villa of Baron von Wetzlar, 
Woelfl’s patron; the pianofortes were placed side by side, 
and the two artists played and improvised by turns. 

Inspired by the ardour of contest, each seemed to 
surpass himself; never had Woelfl’s technical skill seemed 
greater; never had the wealth of Beethoven’s ideas shone 
out more resplendently. Some of Woelfl’s stoutest 
adherents contended that he had gained the day in a 
technical point of view, and this may, perhaps, have been 
the case, since his immense hand, which enabled him to 
grasp tenths with the same ease as octaves, undoubtedly 
gave him an advantage. His sonata, “Non plus ultra,” gives 
us an idea of his execution. 

Beethoven, on the other hand, never cared to make a 
display of mere dash and brilliancy; technicalities were 
always subordinated by him to idea and feeling. 

The gift of improvisation must have been his to an extent 
unparalleled either before or since. His wealth of idea, 


certainty of form, and poetry of expression, combined to 
produce an effect very different from that achieved by 
ordinary extempore players, who in general, as we have 
seen in the case of Himmel, mistook the art of preluding for 
that of improvising. Only one conversant with that 
language of music to which Beethoven often alluded, could 
venture, without preparation, to speak to any purpose in it. 

A circumstance that contributed to his success was his 
power of abstraction, which, in common with all deep 
thinkers, he possessed in a remarkable degree. With the 
first few bars of the given Thema, the scene before his 
eyes, the daylight, the bystanders, all vanished; and 
Beethoven was as fully immersed in the solitude of his own 
thoughts as though he had been suddenly transported to 
some desert island, with penguins and sea-gulls for 
listeners. 

Ries gives a curious instance of this utter disregard of all 
outward things, in the story of the great master’s 
commencing one day, while giving him a lesson, to play 
with the left hand the first fugue from Graun’s “Tod Jesu.” 
Gradually the right hand was added, and regardless of his 
awkward position, the fugue developed in all conceivable 
manners for the space of half an hour, when he suddenly 
awoke to discover that his pupil was still in his place before 
the pianoforte. 

In 1800 a more formidable rival appeared at Vienna in 
the person of Steibelt. Having conceived a great idea of his 
own powers from the flattery of his Parisian admirers, 
Steibelt came to the capital sure of conquest, and did not 


even consider it necessary to visit the opponent so far 
beneath him. They met accidentally at the house of Count 
Fries, “where,” says Ferdinand Ries, “Beethoven played for 
the first time his Trio in B flat major for piano; clarionet, 
and ‘cello, O, in which there is not much room for display. 
Steibelt heard it with a kind of condescension, paid 
Beethoven several compliments, and believed himself sure 
of victory. He played a quintet of his own composition, and 
then improvised, and produced a great sensation by his 
free use of tremolo, which was at that time something quite 
new. To ask Beethoven to play again was not to be thought 
of. Eight days after there was again a concert at Count 
Fries’. Steibelt played another quintet with great success; 
he had besides, as might be easily perceived, studied a 
brilliant improvisation, and chosen for a subject the theme 
on which the finale of Beethoven’s trio was built. This 
disgusted the admirers of Beethoven, and displeased the 
latter also. It was his turn to seat himself at the pianoforte 
and to improvises. He placed himself at the instrument with 
his ordinary air — I might say, rather ill-humouredly, and as 
if pushed there. In passing, he seized the violoncello part of 
Steibelt’s quintet, placed it upside down on the desk (was 
this designedly?), and drummed out with one finger the 
theme of the first few bars. 

“Then, impelled by his insulted and excited feelings, he 
improvised in such a manner that Steibelt quitted the room 
before Beethoven had ceased. He would never meet him 
again, and, when invited anywhere, always stipulated that 
Beethoven should not be present.” 


But enough of such anecdotes! Triumphs which would 
have been glory to others were nothing to him. Let us pass 
on and see the master in the great struggle which prefaced 
the real commencement of life’s work, and was continued 
without intermission until the victory was won. 


CHAPTER VI. CONFLICT. 


Deafness and its Consequences — His Brothers’ Influence — Letters to Wegeler 
— “Mount of Olives” — Beethoven’s Will — Beethoven as an Instructor — a 
Conductor — Sinfonia Eroica— “Leonora” (“Fidelio”)— “Adelaide.” 


Suffering and genius! apparently so far apart, in reality so 
near! 

The bitter cry of Milton, — 

“Dark, dark, dark, amidst the blaze of noon!” 

has gone up from many a thousand hearts to the eternal 
throne; but who may presume to fathom the dispensations 
of a mysterious providence? or to question that wisdom 
which gives to every earthborn soul the necessary 
discipline for immortality? Let us rather wonder and adore, 
and — 


“Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


We left our young musician in the full flush of success, in 
apparently vigorous health, caressed and flattered by 
princes, without a rival as a virtuoso, and fast leaving all 
competitors behind him as a composer, when suddenly a 
cloud appears, the brightness is overcast, and darkness 
comes on apace. Beethoven became deaf. 

For three years he had had premonitory fears, which 
were too sadly realized in the year 1801. 

The loss of hearing is deprivation enough in ordinary 
cases; but to a young man of excitable artist temperament, 


and a musician! it seemed for a while worse than the loss of 
life itself. Our Beethoven writes thus to Wegeler: — 

“If I had not read somewhere that man must not of his 
own free will depart this life, I should long ere this have 
been no more, and that through my own act.” 

From this despair he was mercifully rescued. The strong, 
secret voice within, impelling Beethoven onwards and 
upwards to that aim which he “felt, but could not describe,” 
spoke now in more stirring accents and with more thrilling 
emphasis amid the profound silence and desolation of his 
nature. 

He “was not disobedient” to the heavenly call; the 
triumph of mind was achieved; and from the dark prison- 
house the noblest strains the world has ever heard escaped 
to wake responsive echoes in the hearts of all who have felt 
and suffered. 

But this victory was not gained without leaving behind it 
evident tokens of the struggle; distrust, suspicion, 
irritability, those constant attendants on deafness, haunted 
Beethoven day and night, poisoning his happiness, and 
casting their shadow over his childlike, benevolent 
disposition. Stephan Breuning writes thus of the alteration 
in his friend in a letter dated the 13th of November, 1806:— 
“You cannot realize the indescribable impression made 
upon Beethoven by the loss of his hearing. Imagine, with 
his excitable temperament, the feeling of unhappiness, 
added to reserve, distrust of his best friends, and indecision 
in many things. In general, intercourse with him is a 
positive exertion, in which it is impossible to feel entirely at 


one’s ease; the occasions on which his old true nature 
shows itself are few indeed.” 

Schindler, also his friend and biographer, describes him 
as being “like a child, devoid of all experience, suddenly 
cast upon this earth from some ideal world; like a ball, 
tossed from one hand to another; consequently, at the 
mercy of other people. And,” he adds, “so Beethoven 
remained throughout his whole life.” 

These evils were increased by the presence of his 
brothers, Carl and Johann (the “evil principles” of his life, 
as Schindler calls them), who now began to exercise an 
almost unlimited influence over him. These men seem to 
have been totally incapable of appreciating the true 
character or work of Ludwig; they only saw that he was 
making money rapidly (and, as they thought, easily), and 
determined to take advantage of it. To this end they 
resolved to obtain entire possession of him, and began by 
endeavouring to alienate as far as possible Beethoven’s 
friends, misrepresenting to him all that occurred, and 
fanning every little spark of anger into a flame. 

Their efforts partially succeeded; our unhappy composer, 
absorbed in his own creations, overwhelmed by his 
misfortune, and intensely irritable, was but too ready to 
believe all the world in league against him, and would have 
shut the door against his best friends. Prince Lichnowski 
alone had still some weight with him, and when once 
persuaded that he had acted unjustly, nothing could exceed 
Beethoven’s contrition and desire to make amends to those 
he had wounded. 


But he would never lay any blame upon his brothers, and 
even when their duplicity and falseness had been clearly 
pointed out to him, he would still continue to defend them 
strenuously, refusing to look upon their conduct in any but 
the most favourable light, and adding, “After all, they are 
my brothers.” 

It may easily be believed how, with dispositions such as 
those of Carl and Johann, this mistaken lenity and brotherly 
feeling confirmed them in their course. It was they who 
generally made all arrangements with the music 
publishers, and through their instrumentality many minor 
pieces were given to the world which the composer had 
produced in Bonn, and kept back from publication as 
unworthy of his name. 

Such a consideration, however, had no weight with the 
two; money they wanted, and were resolved to get at all 
hazards. Once only did Beethoven come into collision with 
them regarding this, when he discovered that Carl had, 
without his knowledge, sold a copyright which had been 
promised to another person. 

Carl held a situation in the National Bank of Austria, and 
Johann had been established by Beethoven as an 
apothecary. In a very short time, however, the latter 
became so wealthy (how?) as to be able to exchange the 
pestle and mortar for the state of a country gentleman. Of 
this he was so immoderately proud, that one New Year’s 
day he sent in to his brother a card, on which was written, 


“Johann van Beethoven, Land Proprietor.” 


The composer, who was at table when it was brought to 
him, laughed heartily, and writing on the other side, — 

“Ludwig van Beethoven, Brain Proprietor,” 

sent it back to him. 

The following letters to Wegeler display, more fully than 
we can describe, Beethoven’s condition during the first few 
years of his calamity: — 

“Vienna, 29th June, (1801.) 

“My dear good Wegeler, — How much I thank you for 
your remembrance of me! I have deserved it, and sought to 
deserve it, so little; and yet you are so good, and will not 
allow yourself to be discouraged even by my unpardonable 
neglect — you are always the same true, good, worthy 
friend. That I could ever forget you or yours, who were 
once so dear and precious to me, do not believe; there are 
moments in which I long for you, and wish that it were in 
my power to spend some time with you. My fatherland, the 
lovely spot in which I first saw the light, is as distinct and 
beautiful before my eyes now as when I first left you. In 
short, I shall consider it one of the happiest events of my 
life when I am able to see you, and to greet our Father 
Rhine again. When this will be I cannot positively say. So 
much I will tell you — you shall not see me again until I 
have become really great — not as an artist only, but a 
better and more perfect man: and if the prosperity of my 
country be once more re-established, my art shall be 
devoted solely to the relief of the poor. Oh blissful moment! 
how happy do I consider myself in being able to procure 
thee — to create thee! 


“You want to know something about my position? Well, 
after all it is not so bad. Lichnowski is still, and always has 
been, my warmest friend, however incredible it may appear 
to you. (Of course there were little misunderstandings 
between us; but did they not serve rather to cement our 
friendship?) Since last year he has settled on me a pension 
of six hundred guldens, which I am to draw until I find an 
appointment suited to me. I make a great deal by my 
compositions; indeed, I may say that there are more 
demands upon me than I can execute. For every one of my 
works I have at least six or seven publishers, and could 
have more if I wished. They do not drive bargains with me 
now: I demand, and they pay. You see this is a very good 
thing. If, for instance, I see a friend in difficulty, and am not 
in funds to help him immediately, I have only to sit down 
and write, and in a short time he is relieved. I am also more 
economical than I used to be. If I remain here permanently, 
I shall certainly contrive to reserve one day in every year 
for a grand concert, of which I have already given several. 
That malicious demon, bad health, has cast a 
stumblingblock in my path — for the last three years my 
hearing has gradually become weaker. The original cause 
of this defect is the state of my digestive organs, which, as 
you know, was formerly bad enough, but has now become 
much worse, for I have been constantly troubled with 
diarrhoea, which has induced extreme weakness. Frank 
tried to restore the tone to my constitution by 
strengthening medicines, and to my hearing by oil of 
almonds, but prosit! with no good effect; my hearing grew 


worse, and my digestion remained in the same state. This 
lasted till the autumn of last year, and I was often in 
despair. Then one medical asinus recommended cold 
bathing for my complaint; another, a little more sensible, 
the ordinary tepid Danube bath. This worked wonders; my 
digestion became better, but my deafness continued as bad 
as ever, or grew worse. Last winter I was truly miserable, 
suffering so dreadfully from colic that I fell completely back 
again into my former state, in which I continued till about 
four weeks ago, when I went to consult Vering; partly 
because I think my complaint requires surgical treatment, 
and partly also because I have always had confidence in 
him. He succeeded in almost entirely arresting the violent 
diarrhoea. He ordered me the tepid Danube bath, into 
which I pour every time a phial of some strengthening 
mixture; but he gave me no medicine at all, except four 
days ago some digestive pills and a lotion for the ears. I 
must say I find myself much stronger and better for this 
treatment, but the buzzing and ringing in my ears 
continues day and night. 

“I may say that I pass my life wretchedly; for nearly two 
years I have avoided all society, because I cannot possibly 
say to people, ‘J am deaf!’ If I were in any other profession 
it would not so much signify, but for a musician it is a really 
frightful condition. Besides, what would my enemies say to 
it? — and they are not few! 

“To give you an idea of this extraordinary deafness, I 
must tell you that in the theatre I am obliged to lean 
forward quite close to the orchestra in order to understand 


the actors. The high tones of the instruments and voices I 
do not hear if I am a little way off. In conversation it is 
surprising that there are some people who do not observe it 
— they attribute it to the absent fits which I often have. 
Many a time I can with difficulty distinguish the tones, but 
not the words, of any person who speaks in a low voice; and 
yet, directly any one begins to shout, it is unendurable to 
me. What is to be the result of all this, the good God alone 
knows. Vering says that my condition will certainly 
improve, though I may not be perfectly restored. I have 
often already — cursed my existence. Plutarch has led me 
to resignation. I am resolved, if possible, to defy my fate, 
although there should be moments in my life when I shall 
be the most unhappy of all God’s creatures. 

“I beg of you not to mention my state to any one, not 
even to Lorchen; I only confide it as a secret to you. I 
should like much if you would correspond some day with 
Vering about it. Should my affliction continue, I shall come 
next spring to you. You shall hire a house for me in some 
lovely spot in the country, and there I shall become a 
peasant for six months. Perhaps that might bring about a 
change. Resignation! what a miserable refuge! and yet the 
only one left to me! 

“You must forgive me for adding the burden of these 
friendly cares to your troubles, already gloomy enough. 
Steffen Breuning is now here, and we are almost every day 
together; it does me so much good to call up the old 
feelings. He has become really a capital fellow, who knows 


something, and has his heart pretty much in the right 
place, like us all. 

“I have very pleasant rooms now close to the Ramparts, 
which is doubly advantageous for my health. I think I shall 
be able to manage so that Breuning may come to me. 


“Your Antiochus you shall have, together with plenty of 
music from me, — that is, if you do not fear its costing you 
too much. Honestly, your love of art rejoices me greatly. 
Only let me know how to set about it, and I shall send you 
all my works, which now amount to a pretty number, and 
are daily added to. 

“Instead of the portrait of my grandfather (which I beg 
you to send me as soon as possible with the mail), I send 
you that of his grandson, your ever loving and affectionate 
Beethoven. It has been brought out here by Artaria, who, as 
well as other publishers, has often begged me for it. I shall 
write next to Stoffeln, and read him a lecture about his 
peevish temper. I shall sound our old friendship well in his 
ears, and get him to promise sacredly not to annoy you 
again in your present sad position. 

“Never have I forgotten one of you, my dear, good 
friends, although I may not have written often to you; but 
writing, as you know, was never my forté; even my best 
friends have not heard from me for years. I live only in my 
music; and, no sooner is one thing completed, than another 
is begun. In fact, as at present, I am often engaged on three 
or four compositions at one time. 


“Write me now frequently; I shall make a point of finding 
time to write you occasionally. Give my kind regards to all, 
especially to the good Frau Hofrathin, and tell her that 
even now I sometimes have a ‘raptus.’ 


“With regard to K —— , I am not at all surprised at the 
change. Fortune rolls on like a ball; and naturally, 
therefore, does not always stop at what is noblest and best. 
One word for Ries, to whom remember me cordially. With 
regard to his son, I shall write you more particularly, but I 
believe that Paris offers a better field for his exertions than 
Vienna, which is so overstocked that even people of the 
greatest merit find it a hard matter to maintain themselves. 
By autumn or winter I shall see what I can do for him, for 
then everybody will have returned to town. 

“Farewell, my good, faithful Wegeler. Rest assured of the 
love and friendship of your 

“Beethoven.” 


Vienna, November, 16th, 1801. 

“My dear Wegeler, — For this fresh proof of your 
solicitude about me, I must thank you the more, that I 
deserve it so little. You want to know how I am progressing, 
and what remedies I use; however unwilling I am in general 
to refer to this subject, I do so with the least reluctance to 
you. 

“For several months past, Vering has ordered me to apply 
blisters constantly to both arms, made of a certain kind of 
bark, which you doubtless know. This is a most 


disagreeable remedy, inasmuch as (without taking the pain 
into consideration) I am deprived of the free use of my 
arms for a few days, until the blisters have drawn 
sufficiently. It is true, and I cannot deny it, that the buzzing 
and ringing are somewhat less than formerly, especially in 
the left ear, that in which my malady first commenced — 
but my hearing is certainly not a whit better. I dare not say 
positively that it has not rather grown worse. 

“My digestion is better, especially after using the tepid 
baths, when I feel tolerably well for eight or ten days. 
Tonics I very seldom take, but follow your advice now with 
regard to the herb-plasters. Plunge baths Vering will not 
hear of. On the whole, I am not at all pleased with him; he 
has far too little solicitude or indulgence for a malady such 
as mine; if I did not go to him, and this I cannot do without 
great difficulty, I should never see him. What do you think 
of Schmidt? I am unwilling to make a change, but it seems 
to me that Vering is too much of a practitioner to gain fresh 
ideas by reading. With regard to this, Schmidt appears a 
very different sort of man, and might also, perhaps, not be 
quite so negligent of my case. 

“I hear wonders of galvanism — what say you to it? A 
medical man told me that he had known a deaf and dumb 
child whose hearing was fully restored by it (in Berlin), and 
also a man who, after having been deaf for seven years, 
recovered his hearing. They tell me that your friend 
Schmidt is making experiments on the subject. 

“I lead a somewhat more agreeable life now that I mingle 
more with other people. You can hardly realize what a 


miserable, desolate life mine has been for the last two 
years. Like a ghost did my deafness haunt me everywhere, 
till I fled society, and must have appeared a misanthrope — 
yet this is so little my character. 

“This change has been brought about by a lovely and 
fascinating girl, who loves me, and whom I love. After the 
lapse of two years I have again enjoyed some blissful 
moments, and now for the first time I feel that marriage 
can bestow happiness; but, alas! she is not in the same 
rank of life as myself; and at present, certainly I could not 
marry: I must first bestir myself actively. Were it not for my 
deafness, I would long ago have travelled half round the 
world, and I must do it yet. For me there is no greater 
pleasure than to follow and promote my art. Do not believe 
that I could be happy with you. What would there be, 
indeed, to make me happier? Even your solicitude would 
pain me; every moment I should read sympathy on your 
faces, and should find myself only the more wretched. 

“Those lovely scenes of my Fatherland, what part had I in 
them? Nothing but the hope of a better future, which would 
have been mine, were it not for this affliction! Oh! once 
free from this, I would span the world! My youth, I feel it, is 
only beginning; have I not always been a sickly creature? 
For some time past my bodily strength has been increasing 
more than ever, and my mental power as well. Every day I 
approach nearer the goal which I feel, but cannot describe. 
Only in this can your Beethoven live. No rest for me! I know 
of none other than Sleep, and sorry enough I am to be 
obliged to give up more time to it than formerly. Let me be 


only half delivered from this malady, and then — a more 
perfect, mature man — I shall come to you, and renew the 
old feelings of friendship. 

“You Shall see me as happy as I am destined to be here 
below, — not unhappy. No, that I could not bear. I will grasp 
Fate by the throat, it shall not utterly crush me. Oh! it is so 
glorious to live one’s life a thousand times! For a quiet life, 
I feel it, I am no longer made. 

“Pray do write me as soon as possible. Persuade Steffen 
to decide upon seeking an appointment somewhere from 
the Teutonic Order. His position here is too fatiguing for his 
health, and besides, he leads such an isolated life, that I do 
not see how he is ever to get on. You know how things are 
here. I will not positively say that society would lessen his 
depression, but we cannot persuade him to join in it at all. 
A short time ago I had some music in my house, but our 
friend Steffen stayed away. Advise him to be more calm and 
composed. I have already tried all my powers on him, — 
without this he can never be either happy or in good health. 
Tell me in your next letter if there is any objection to my 
sending you my music, even though there should be a 
quantity of it. What you don’t require, you can sell, and 
thus get back what you paid for carriage, — and my 
portrait into the bargain. 

“Say all that is kind and obliging to Lorchen, as well as to 
her mamma and Christoph. Have you still a little love for 
me? Be convinced of the love as well as of the friendship of 


“Your 
Beethoven.” 


The year 1800 found Beethoven already busy with his 
“Mount of Olives,” which, however, was not produced till 
1803. This, the master’s first and last attempt at oratorio 
writing, “is a striking instance of the insufficiency of even 
the highest powers to accomplish that to which the special 
call has not been given. It was impossible for Beethoven to 
feel himself so inspired by his task as the composer of a 
time when the mind of the people was almost exclusively 
occupied by religious convictions; the man of the 
revolutionary period could not see or think out a Christ like 
that of Bach and Handel before him. Even the pure spring, 
out of which we Protestants of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries draw our ideas of Christ — the Bible 
— flowed not for him; his Christ must first be poetically 
made for him. And how? The poet had no other aim but that 
of making verses for a composer; the latter no other motive 
than the ordinary creative impulse prompting him to try his 
powers in a different and important sphere. The result on 
both sides could not, therefore, be other than Phrases, 
although the better of the two proceeded from the 
composer, and that composer was Beethoven. To conceal or 
palliate this would be derogatory to the reverence which 
we all owe to Beethoven, — he stands too high to be in 
need of extenuation.” 

So far Marx; but in addition to the miserable libretto 
(which imparted unreality, artificiality, to the whole work, 
and especially gave to the part of the Saviour a theatrical 
air which Beethoven afterwards deplored) many 
peculiarities of the oratorio — with all deference to the able 


critic just quoted — may be traced to the period in which it 
was composed. The very choice of subject reveals the 
convulsion that was taking place in Beethoven’s volcanic 
nature. It is a question whether Beethoven would ever have 
asserted his sovereignty in this branch of composition; it 
may be, as Marx hints, that the peculiar tone of thought 
and feeling necessary to the successful treatment of sacred 
subjects was wanting in him; but there can be no doubt 
that had the master’s attention been devoted to the subject 
in happier days, when his tempest-tossed natures had 
attained to some degree of peace and serenity, the result 
would have been very different. Let him who would see 
Beethoven as a devotional writer, turn to his Gellert songs, 
which breathe the very depths of true religious feeling. 

The greater part of the oratorio, and also of “Fidelio,” 
was composed at Hetzendorf, a pretty little village near the 
imperial summer palace of Schonbrunn. Here Beethoven 
passed several summers in the greatest retirement — 
wandering all day long, from early dawn to nightfall, amid 
the leafy glades of the park. His favourite seat was between 
two immense boughs of an old oak, which branched out 
from the parent stem about two feet from the ground. This 
memorable tree, endeared to Beethoven as the birthplace 
of many a thought, was afterwards visited by him, in 
Schindler’s company, in 1823. 

In 1802 a gleam of hope dawned upon the sufferer; his 
deafness was for a time cured by the skilful treatment of 
Dr. Schmidt (to whom, out of gratitude, he dedicated his 
Septet arranged as a Trio), by whose advice he went for the 


summer to the village of Heiligenstadt, in the hope that the 
calm, sweet influence of nature, to which he was at all 
times most sensitive, might act beneficially upon his 
troubled mind. 

This spot — this consecrated town — must always be an 
object of veneration to those who cherish the name of 
Beethoven, for here it was that he wrote his remarkable 
will, or promemoria, a document which excites our 
warmest sympathy, revealing, as it does, the depths of that 
great heart. 

“To my Brothers, Carl and —— Beethoven. — O ye who 
consider or represent me as unfriendly, morose, and 
misanthropical, how unjust are you to me! you know not 
the secret cause of what appears thus to you. 

“My heart and mind have been from childhood given up 
to the tender feeling of benevolence, and I have ever been 
disposed to accomplish something great. But only consider 
that for six years I have been afflicted by a wretched 
calamity, which was aggravated by unskilful physicians — 
deceived from year to year by the hope of amendment — 
now forced, at length, to the contemplation of a lingering 
disease (the cure of which will, perhaps, last for years, if 
indeed it be not an impossibility). 

“Born with a passionate, lively temperament, keenly 
susceptible to the pleasures of society, I was obliged at an 
early age to isolate myself, and to pass my life in loneliness. 

“When I at times endeavoured to surmount all this, oh, 
how rudely was I thrust back again by the experience — the 
doubly painful experience — of my defective hearing! and 


yet it was impossible for me to say to people, Speak louder, 
shout; for I am deaf! Alas! how could I proclaim the 
weakness of a sense which ought to have been with me in a 
higher degree than with others — a sense which I once 
possessed in the greatest perfection — and to an extent 
which few of my profession enjoy, or ever have enjoyed! Oh, 
this I cannot do! Forgive me, therefore, when you see me 
turn away where I would gladly mingle with you. My 
misfortune is doubly painful to me, inasmuch as it causes 
me to be misunderstood. For me there can be no relaxation 
in human society, no refined conversations, no mutual 
outpourings of thought. Like an exile must I live. Whenever 
I come near strangers, I am seized with a feverish anxiety 
from my dread of being exposed to the risk of betraying my 
condition. 

“Thus it has been with me during these last six months 
which I have spent in the country. The orders of my 
sensible physician, to spare my hearing as much as 
possible, were quite in accordance with my present 
disposition; although often, overcome by my longing for 
society, I have been tempted into it. But what humiliation, 
when any one by my side heard from afar a flute, and I 
heard nothing, or when any one heard the shepherd 
singing, and I again heard nothing! 

“Such occurrences brought me nigh to despair; but little 
was wanting, and I should myself have put an end to my 
existence. Art — art alone — held me back! Ah! it seemed 
impossible for me to quit the world before I had done all 
that I felt myself destined to accomplish. And so I 


prolonged this miserable life; a life so truly wretched that a 
sudden change is sufficient to throw me from the happiest 
condition into the worst. 

“Patience! it would seem that I must now choose her for 
my guide! I have done so. I trust that my resolve to 
persevere will remain firm, until it shall please the 
inexorable Fates to cut the thread of life. Perhaps I may get 
better; perhaps not. I am prepared. Compelled to be a 
philosopher in my twenty-eighth year! This is not easy — 
for the artist harder than for any one else. O God! Thou 
lookest down upon my heart, Thou seest that love to man 
and beneficent feelings have their abode in it! 

“O ye who may one day read this, reflect that you did me 
injustice, and let the unhappy be consoled by finding one 
like himself, who, in defiance of all natural obstacles, has 
done all that lay in his power to be received into the ranks 
of worthy artists and men. 

“My brothers, Carl and —— , as soon as I am dead, if 
Professor Schmidt be still alive, beg him in my name to 
describe my disease, and then add these pages to the 
history of my malady, that at least, so far as possible, the 
world may be reconciled to me after my death. 

“T also hereby declare you both heirs of my little fortune 
(if so it may be called). Divide it honestly, bear with and 
help one another. What you did against me I have, as you 
know, long since forgiven. I thank you in particular, brother 
Carl, for the attachment which you have shown me of late. 
My wish is, that your life may be happier, and more free 
from care, than mine has been. Recommend Virtue to your 


children; it is she alone, and not money, that can confer 
happiness. I speak from experience; for it was Virtue who 
raised me when in distress. I have to thank her, in addition 
to my art, that I did not put an end to my life through 
suicide. Farewell, and love one another! I thank all my 
friends, especially Prince Lichnowski and Professor 
Schmidt. I should like the instruments of Prince L. to be 
preserved by one of you; but let no dispute arise between 
you on this account. As soon as you perceive that it will be 
more to your advantage, you have only to sell them. How 
shall I rejoice, if even in the grave I can serve you! 

“Thus has it happened: — with joy I hasten to meet 
Death. Should he come before I have had opportunity to 
develop all my artistic powers, he will have come too soon, 
notwithstanding my hard fate, and I shall wish that he had 
tarried a little longer; but even then I shall be content, for 
he will set me free from a state of endless suffering. Come 
when thou wilt — I go courageously to meet thee! 

“Farewell, and do not quite forget me even in death. I 
have deserved this of you, since in my life I often thought of 
you, and wished to make you happy. 


“So be it! 


“Ludwig van Beethoven.” 
Heiligenstadt, 6th October, 1802.” 


“Heiligenstadt, 10th October, 1802. 


“Thus I bid farewell to thee, mournfully enough. Even the 
dearest hope that I brought hither with me, the hope of 
being to a certain degree restored, has utterly forsaken me. 
As the leaves of autumn fall and wither, so has my hope 
faded. Almost as I came do I depart; even the lofty courage 
which inspired me during the lovely days of summer has 
vanished. Oh, Providence! vouchsafe to me one more day of 
pure happiness! The responsive echo of pure joy has been 
so long a stranger to my heart. When, when, O God! shall I 
again feel it in the temple of nature and man? Never? Ah! 
that would be too hard!” 

(On the outside.) 

“For my brothers Carl and —— , to be read and fulfilled 
after my death.” 

Several writers have maintained that the consequences 
of Beethoven’s deafness are plainly discernible in his 
compositions; that he lost all idea of harmonic relations, 
that his later works are mere incongruous, erratic fancies, 
devoid of form and melody, and, in short, compared to his 
former productions, what the second part of “Faust” is to 
the first. 

Happily, such ideas — promulgated by theorists of the 
old school like Fetis, and dilettanti of the Mozart-Italian 
school like Oulibicheff — have now exploded, and the 
service rendered to Art by Beethoven’s latest works — 
especially his pianoforte sonatas — is fully recognised. It is 
these which have brought the pianoforte to its present 
eminence as the most intellectual and ideal of all 
instruments, and which, by their depth of thought and 


loftiness of aim, have raised an insuperable barrier 
between the dilettante who trifles with music for 
amusement, and the artist who devotes his life to its 
cultivation as a God-appointed means of developing the 
divine in man. 

At the same time we come upon passages here and there 
which Beethoven would, perhaps, have written otherwise, 
had his ear, as well as his mind, been sensitive to their 
effect. 

It is not posterity that has been the loser by Beethoven’s 
deafness; we, at least, ought to appreciate the “precious 
jewel” which his adversity carried within it, and has handed 
down to us. His contemporaries, however, had cause to 
lament, for in a few years it put a stop to all improvising 
and playing in public. We read, indeed, of a plan for an 
artistic tour with his pupil Ries, when the latter was to 
make all arrangements for concert-giving, and to play the 
pianoforte Concertos and other works, while Beethoven 
conducted and improvised — but the project never came to 
maturity. It was, in fact, impossible. Beethoven entirely lost 
the sensitiveness of touch which had once distinguished his 
playing from that of all contemporaries; and, in his efforts 
to extract some nourishment for his hungering ear, used to 
hammer the pianoforte so unmercifully as generally to 
break several strings. Nor could it be obviated by a special 
instrument constructed for himself, nor by a sound- 
conductor invented for him by the ingenious Graff. 

A curious feature of his deafness was the gradual manner 
in which the auricular nerve decayed; he first lost the 


power of catching the higher notes of singers or 
instruments, as we have seen, while deep, low sounds were 
long audible to him; this may account for the prevalence of 
those deep-lying tones in almost all his later works, 
especially the Second Mass and the Ninth Symphony. 

As a natural consequence of his affliction, he soon 
became unable to conduct his own orchestral works. This, 
however, was no great loss, for he had never possessed 
either the self-possession or the experience necessary to 
wield the baton satisfactorily. Knowing thoroughly as he did 
what every instrument had to say, he listened excitedly for 
each in detail — without calmly attending to the effect of 
the whole; at each crescendo he would rise as if about to 
fly, gesticulating so rapidly and energetically that the 
members of the orchestra (who had enough to do to follow 
such new and peculiar music) were often more bewildered 
than guided by his directions. At the same time be it 
distinctly understood that, however low the performance 
might fall beneath his “ideal,” however vexatious the 
mistakes of individual performers might be, he never lost 
his temper so far as to act in the manner related by Ries in 
his Notices, of which the following is a specimen: — 

“Beethoven was present at the first performance of his 
Fantasia for pianoforte, orchestra, and chorus. The 
clarinettist, in a passage where the beautiful subject of the 
finale has already entered, made by mistake a repetition of 
eight bars. As very few instruments are heard at this point, 
the error in the execution was torturing to the ear. 
Beethoven rose furiously, turned round, and insulted the 


musicians in the grossest manner, and so loudly that it was 
heard by the whole audience. Then, resuming his seat, he 
exclaimed, “From the beginning!” The movement was 
recommenced, and this time all went well, and the success 
was brilliant. But when the concert was over, the artists 
recollected only too well the honourable titles by which 
Beethoven had publicly addressed them; and, as if the 
matter had but that moment occurred, became excessively 
angry, and vowed never to play again when Beethoven was 
in the orchestra, &c., &c.” 

That the clarinettist did make a mistake is true, but that 
Beethoven behaved in the outrageous way described was 
most positively denied by all who were present on the 
occasion, including the conductor, Franz Clement. Where 
Ries got the story from is difficult to imagine, since he was 
himself in St. Petersburg at the time. On the contrary, the 
members of the orchestra were all on excellent terms with 
Beethoven, who prized their approval far more than that of 
the general public; and was wont, when particularly 
pleased with a performance, to turn round, his face 
beaming with delight, and exclaim, “Bravi, tutti!” But woe 
betide those who dared to question the effect of the new 
and somewhat startling combinations which he introduced! 
Ries found this out to his cost. At the unexpected entrance 
of the horn in the Allegro of the Eroica, he — as usual, 
beside his master in the orchestra — exclaimed, “How 
abominably wrong!” for which outburst he was nearly 
rewarded by a box on the ear. 


Pianoforte playing, improvisation, and orchestral 
conducting were given up one after the other — not 
suddenly, for Beethoven was resolved to defy his fate as 
long as possible, — but henceforth it is with Beethoven the 
composer alone that we have to do. 

The autumn of 1802 saw him so far restored as to be able 
to commence his great work on Napoleon, which, however, 
on account of many interruptions, was not finished until the 
year 1804. 

In 1802 he writes thus to his publisher, Hofmeister, who 
had requested him to compose a sonata of a revolutionary 
tendency:— “Are you riding to the devil in a body, 
gentlemen, that you propose to me to write such a sonata? 
At the time of the revolutionary fever it might have done, 
but now, when everything is once more in the beaten track, 
when Bonaparte has signed the Concordat with the Pope — 
now such a sonata! If it had been a missa pro Sancta Maria 
a tre voci, or a Vesper, I would immediately have taken pen 
in hand and written in ponderous notes a Credo in unum, — 
but, good heavens! such a sonata in these fresh, dawning 
Christian times! Ho! ho! I’ll have nothing to do with it!” and 
yet at this very time he must have been busy with a work 
destined to the honour of the great Disturber of the Peace 
of Europe. The idea for this emanated originally from 
General Bernadotte, the French Ambassador at Vienna — a 
great admirer of the composer, — and was in reality warmly 
entered into by Beethoven, who, with his red-hot 
Republicanism and love for Plato, was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the First Consul, and imagined nothing less 


than that it was Napoleon’s intention to remodel France 
according to the Platonic method, and inaugurate a golden 
age of universal happiness. With the news of the empire 
came the destruction of this elysian prospect, — Beethoven 
in a fury tore to pieces the title-page of his symphony on 
which was written simply, — 


“Bonaparte. 
“Luigi v. Beethoven;” 


and stamping it under foot, showered a volley of 
imprecations on the head of the tyrant who had played so 
false a game. 

No persuasion could induce him at first to publish the 
work, but after the lapse of some years this masterpiece of 
ideal writing was given to the world under the title of 
“Sinfonia Eroica per festegiare il sovvenire d’un grand’ 
uomo.” Great man as Napoleon had been in Beethoven’s 
estimation, he never could think of him otherwise than with 
detestation, till the sudden collapse of the Napoleonic idea 
in 1815, and the death of its promoter in 1821, changed his 
wrath into a kind of grim commiseration, which he showed 
by remarking that he had “seventeen years before 
composed the music suited to this catastrophe!” meaning 
the Funeral March in the Eroica. 

This, the first great manifesto of the Sovereign of the 
World of Sound, was a wonderful advance on the first two 
symphonies, produced somewhere about the years 1800- 
1802. In these he took up the art where Haydn and Mozart 
had left it; but, “though he could dally and tarry awhile 


with them, he would not remain with them;” his greater 
earnestness impelled him on to realms unknown to them, to 
conquest compared with which theirs faded into 
comparative insignificance. 

In 1805 Ferdinand Ries left Vienna, after having enjoyed 
Beethoven’s instruction for five years. He was, in fact, the 
only one whom Beethoven recognised as his pupil (with the 
exception of the Archduke Rudolph), and to him he 
entrusted the playing of his concertos, &c., for the first 
time, when no longer able to do so himself. The impressions 
which Ries has left in his Notices, of Beethoven as an 
instructor, are like his other statements, somewhat 
contradictory. In one place he declares that during the 
lessons the master was engaged in composition or some 
similar work at one end of the room, while he was playing 
at the other, and that he seldom sat down by him for half an 
hour at a time. Again, he says that Beethoven took 
extraordinary pains with him — sometimes extending the 
lesson over two hours, and making him repeat ten times — 
nay, oftener — any passage with which he was not quite 
satisfied. Probably the truth lies between these two 
extremes. Beethoven, who had no settled order in his life, 
could not be expected to be systematic in tuition; hence the 
impression of desultoriness left upon the mind of the pupil. 
A characteristic anecdote of this period is worth quoting. 

“Beethoven,” says Ries, “had given me the manuscript of 
his third concerto, that I might appear in public with it for 
the first time as his pupil; Beethoven conducted and turned 
over the pages for me. I had begged him to compose a 


cadenza for me, but he directed me to write one myself. He 
was Satisfied with my composition, and altered little; but 
one brilliant and very difficult passage, which seemed to 
him too hazardous, I was to change. The easier one did not 
please me, and I could not make up my mind to play it in 
public. The critical moment arrived — Beethoven had 
seated himself quietly — but when I boldly attacked the 
difficult cadence, he gave his chair a violent push. The 
cadenza, however, succeeded, and Beethoven was so 
delighted that he exclaimed, ‘Bravo!’ which electrified the 
audience.” 

In 1805 Beethoven produced his solitary opera, 
“Leonora” (afterwards known as “Fidelio”), amid a series of 
annoyances and vexations such as probably no operatic 
writer, either before or since, has ever had to contend 
against. What between troubles arising out of the libretto, 
the overture, the singers, the critics, and the theatrical 
cabals, our poor Beethoven was well-nigh driven distracted. 

The story on which the opera is founded (originally taken 
from the French, and so well known as to require no 
repetition here) is almost too slight for dramatic purposes, 
inasmuch as there is but one really powerful situation — 
that of the grave scene — in the entire piece, and the whole 
interest, therefore, is concentrated on the one figure, 
Leonora. What Beethoven has made out of these slender 
materials; how he has depicted, in all its intensity and 
tenderness, that love which he was doomed never to 
experience, needs no description from us. 


What was Beethoven’s object in choosing this theme for 
his labours? Was it a foreshadowing of bliss that might be 
his? or was it the delineation of a character which, in its 
earnestness and purity, should be the reverse of that “Don 
Juan” of Mozart, of which he once said, “The divine art 
ought never to be lowered to the folly of such a scandalous 
subject”? 

The little byplay and domestic “asides” cost our soaring 
Beethoven infinitely more trouble than the most 
impassioned scenas, and he was obliged to write the little 
air of Marcelline, “O, war’ ich schon mit Dir vereint,” no 
less than thrice before he could attain the requisite 
lightness. 

The composition of the four “Leonora” overtures is 
without a parallel in musical annals. When Beethoven had 
finished No. 1, in C major, he consented to its being first 
tried over by a small orchestra at Prince Lichnowski’s, in 
the presence of a select number of critics and connoisseurs, 
by whom it was condemned as being light and almost flimsy 
in structure, and as affording no clue to the contents of the 
opera. It was therefore withdrawn, and not published till 
after the composer’s death. 

But may not the light-heartedness which distinguishes 
this overture have been intentional on the part of 
Beethoven? may he not have wished to represent his 
heroine before the shadow of grief had fallen upon her, in 
the enjoyment of the highest wedded bliss? 

Marx takes this view of “Leonora” No. 1, adducing in 
support of it the following extract from one of the 


manuscript books in which Beethoven was accustomed to 
hold intercourse with his friends: — 

“Aristotle, when he speaks of tragedy, says that the hero 
ought first to be represented as living in the greatest 
happiness and splendour. Thus we see him in ‘Egmont.’ 
When he is in the enjoyment of felicity, Fate comes and 
throws a noose over his head from which he is not able to 
extricate himself. Courage and Defiance appear upon the 
scene, and boldly look Destiny — aye, and death — in the 
face. Clarchen’s fate interests us, like that of Gretchen in 
‘Faust,’ because she was once so happy. A tragedy which 
begins as well as continues gloomily, is tedious.” 

“Leonora” No. 2 was condemned on account of the 
predominance of the wind instruments, and No. 3 
ultimately, because the stringed instruments had so much 
to do that precision was out of the question. 

When, at length, the composer was satisfied with his 
creation; when the singers (pacified by the friendly 
intervention of Seyfried) had agreed to give the music as it 
was written; when all difficulties were apparently 
overcome, the unlucky composer’s annoyances reached a 
climax in the reception accorded to his work by the public. 

With great want of judgment (purposely to annoy him, as 
Beethoven thought) the opera was produced a few days 
after the French troops had entered Vienna; when all his 
friends and patrons, including Lichnowski, had sought 
refuge at their country seats till the storm had blown over; 
and the theatre was filled with French officers and soldiers, 
an audience utterly incapable of appreciating the master. 


As might have been anticipated, the work was coldly 
received, and, after three representations, withdrawn. In 
1806 it met with the same fate, and not till 1814 did this, 
the grandest work of the German school — a work which 
has fought its way to every stage in Europe, and has been 
brought home to every heart by a Malibran, a Schroder- 
Devrient, or a Tietjens, — obtain a favourable hearing. 

During the time the opera was in progress, Beethoven 
(like Mozart in producing his “Seraglio”) suffered keenly 
from the jealousy of some of his opponents, and his 
brothers took care that every barb should find its way home 
to his sensitive mind. Even his friend Stephan Breuning, in 
his great desire to help the composer, aggravated the evil 
by the very warmth of his partisanship, — and thus, by 
constant dwelling upon them, many little slights assumed a 
disproportionate magnitude, and annoyed our poor 
Beethoven intensely. 

But enough of darkness and despondency; life now 
begins, by one of those sudden and apparently inexplicable 
changes, to wear a rosier hue for the composer. Reserving 
our inquiry into the cause of this, we close this chapter with 
the beautiful letter to the poet Matthison, whose “Adelaide” 
he had set to music some time previously. 

“Most esteemed Friend, — You will receive, together 
with this, a composition of mine which has already been 
printed for several years, but of which, to my shame, you 
perhaps know nothing yet. 

“I may, perhaps, be able to excuse myself, and to explain 
why I dedicated anything to you, which came so warmly 


from my heart, and yet did not make you acquainted with 
it, — by the plea that, at first, I did not know where you 
resided, and then my diffidence led me to think that I had 
been somewhat hasty in dedicating anything to you without 
knowing if it had your approval. And, indeed, even now I 
send you the ‘Adelaide’ with some timidity. You yourself 
know what changes a few years produce in an artist who is 
constantly progressing; the more one accomplishes in art, 
the less is one satisfied with former works. 

“My most fervent wish will be realized if you are not 
altogether dissatisfied with the music to your heavenly 
‘Adelaide,’ and if you are incited by it to compose a similar 
poem soon, and (should my request not seem too bold) to 
send it to me forthwith, when I shall put forth all my 
strength to approach your lovely poetry in merit. 


“Consider the dedication as a mark of my esteem and 
gratitude for the exquisite pleasure which your poetry has 
always afforded, and will still afford me. 

“When playing the ‘Adelaide,’ remember sometimes 


“Your sincere admirer, 
“Beethoven.” 


CHAPTER VII. LOVE. 


The Fourth Symphony — Julia Guicciardi — Letters to her — To Bettina 
Brentano — Beethoven's Attachments — Domestic Troubles — Frau Nanette 
Streicher — Daily Life — Composing im Freien. 


“In love with an Ideal, 

A creature of his own imagination, 

A child of air, and echo of his heart; 

And like a lily on a river floating, 

She floats upon the river of his thoughts.” 


Whence comes it that after a storm of darkness and 
gloom — after the disappointment of his “Leonora” — the 
next offspring of the poet’s fancy should be a symphony 
(No. 4), the most delicately finished and bright in colouring 
which we possess? 

The mystery is not easily solved. Former biographers 
have at once come to the conclusion that this was the 
period in which Beethoven’s love for Julia Guicciardi, 
alluded to in a letter to Wegeler, had reached its climax. 
This hypothesis has, however, been put to flight by the 
discovery of Alexander Thayer that the lady was married to 
Count Gallenberg (afterwards the Keeper of the Archives of 
the Imperial Opera) in 1803 — that is, three years before 
the composition of the work. 

Is the B flat major Symphony, after all, as much the 
exponent of the master passion as is, in another way, the C 
sharp minor Sonata? Or is it, with its troubled, gloomy 
opening, expanding into glorious warmth and sunshine, 
another evidence of Beethoven’s resolution to set fate at 


defiance, and to keep at bay the monster Grief which 
threatened to annihilate him? Who can tell? When the 
traveller, suddenly emerging from some mist-hung 
mountain gorge, steps out upon the rocky platform, he 
beholds in the distance, beneath his delighted gaze, a 
landscape bathed in sunshine; so to the poet’s excited fancy 
there must have been present some bright vision, one of 
those “loftier spirits, who sported with him and allotted to 
him nobler tasks,” drawing a veil over the troubled Past, 
and pointing him onwards to a glorious Future. 

Let the Reader take which interpretation he will. 

We propose briefly to present to him the two sets of 
letters which show us Beethoven in two different aspects as 
a lover — the first pur et simple, the second Platonic. 

Nothing is known with certainty of Beethoven’s 
“immortal beloved,” whose name vibrates throughout the 
Adagio of the Moonlight Sonata. The letters to her (of date 
unknown, written from some baths in Hungary, whither he 
had been ordered for his health) breathe the very intensity 
of passion — a passion at times too deep for words. 

“Morning, 6th July. 

“My Angel! my All! my Second Self! 

“Only a few words to-day, written with a pencil (with 
thine). My residence will not be definitely fixed before to- 
morrow. What a ruinous waste of time! — Why this deep 
sorrow where Necessity speaks? can our love exist 
otherwise than by sacrifices, than by our not expecting 
everything? Canst thou alter the fact that thou art not 
wholly mine, that I am not wholly thine? — Alas! look into 


the beauties of Nature, and calm thy mind for what must be 
endured. Love demands all, and with perfect right, and 
thus I feel towards thee and thou towards me, only thou 
forgettest so easily that I have to live for myself and for 
thee, — were we perfectly united, thou wouldst feel this 
trial as little as I do. 

“My journey was terrible. I only arrived yesterday at four 
o’clock in the morning, owing to the want of horses. The 
driver chose another route, but what a fearful one! At the 
last station they warned me not to travel by night, and tried 
to terrify me by a forest, but this only stimulated me, 
though I was wrong. The carriage broke down on that 
dreadful road, a mere rough, unmade country lane, and had 
not my postillions been what they were, I should have been 
obliged to remain there by the wayside. 

“Esterhazy, on the usual route, had the same fate with 
eight horses that I had with four, and yet I felt a certain 
degree of pleasure, as I always do when I overcome 
anything happily. — Now, in haste, from the outer to the 
inner man! We shall probably soon see each other again. I 
cannot communicate to thee to-day the reflections I have 
been making, during the last few days, on my life — were 
our hearts ever near to one another, I should make none 
such. My heart is full of much that I have to say to thee. Ah! 
there are moments in which I feel that language is 
absolutely nothing. Take courage! continue to be my true, 
my only treasure, my All, as Iam thine. The gods must send 
the rest — that which is ordained to be, and shall be for us. 


“Thy faithful 
“Ludwig.” 


“Monday evening, 6th July. 

“Thou grievest — thou — the dearest of all beings! — I 
have just learned that the letters must be sent off very 
early. Mondays and Thursdays are the only days on which 
the post goes to K — . — Thou grievest! Ah! where I am, 
there thou art with me — with our united efforts I shall 
attain my object — I shall pass my life with thee — what a 
life!!! whereas now!!! without thee — persecuted at times 
by the kindness of others, a kindness which I neither 
deserve nor wish to deserve. Servility from man to his 
fellow-creature pains me; and, when I consider myself in 
relation to the universe, what am I? what is he who is 
called the greatest? and yet even here is displayed the 
Divine in man! — I weep when I think that thou wilt 
probably receive no tidings of me before Saturday. 
However much thou mayest love me, I love thee more 
fervently still — never hide thy feelings from me. — Good 
night! as a patient here I must now go to rest. Ah, God! so 
near! — so far apart! is not our love a true celestial 
mansion, enduring as the vault of heaven itself!” 


“7th July. 

“Good morning! 

“Even before I rise my thoughts throng to thee, my 
immortal beloved, at times with joy, then again mournfully, 
waiting to hear if fate be favourable to us. I can only live 


entirely with thee, or not at all. Yes! I am resolved to 
wander apart from thee until the moment shall arrive when 
I may fly into thine arms, may feel my home in thee, and 
send my soul encompassed by thine into the world of 
spirits. Yes, alas! it must be so! Thou wilt be prepared, for 
thou knowest my faithfulness. Never can another possess 
my heart; never, never. Oh God! why must I fly from what is 
so dear to me? — and yet my life in V —— is, as at present, 
a sorrowful one. Thy love made me at once the happiest 
and the most miserable of men. At my age I require a 
uniformity, an evenness of life; and can this be possible in 
our relations? — Angel! I have just heard that the post goes 
out every day; and must stop that thou mayest receive this 
letter soon. — Be calm; only by calmly viewing our 
existence can we attain our aim of passing our lives 
together. Be calm; love me — to-day — yesterday — what 
longing, what tears for thee — for thee — for thee — my 
Life! my All! Farewell! Oh! continue to love me — never 
misjudge the faithful heart of thy lover. L. 


“Ever thine, 
“Ever mine, 
“Ever each other’s.” 


It was indeed the case that no other love ever did 
“possess his heart” in the same way. This was, if not his 
first, at least his only real love. Such letters as these 
Beethoven wrote to no one else; the contrast between them 
and the three following (addressed to Bettina Brentano, 
afterwards Madame von Arnim) will be at once apparent: — 


“Vienna, August 11, 1810. 

“Dearest Friend, — Never has there been a more 
beautiful spring than this year; I say so, and feel it too, 
because in it I first made your acquaintance. You have 
yourself seen that in society I am like a fish on the sand, 
which writhes, and writhes, and cannot get off until some 
benevolent Galatea throws it back into the mighty ocean. I 
was, indeed, quite out of my element, dearest friend, and 
was surprised by you at a time when discouragement had 
completely mastered me — but how quickly it vanished at 
your glance! I knew at once that you must be from some 
other sphere than this absurd world, in which, with the best 
will, one cannot open one’s ears. I am a miserable being, 
and yet I complain of others!! — But you will forgive me for 
this with that good heart which looks out of your eyes, and 
that intelligence which is hidden in your ears, — at least 
they know how to flatter by the way in which they listen. 

“My ears are, alas! a partition wall through which I 
cannot easily have any friendly intercourse with men. 
Otherwise! — perhaps! — I should have felt more assured 
with you; but I could only understand the full, intelligent 
glance of your eyes, which has so taken hold of me, that I 
shall never forget it. Dear friend, dearest girl! — Art! who 
understands her? with whom can I discuss this great 
goddess?... How dear to me are the few days in which we 
chatted together, or, I should say, rather corresponded! I 
have preserved all the little notes with your witty, 
charming, most charming answers, and so I have to thank 
my defective hearing that the best part of those hasty 


conversations is written down. Since you left I have had 
vexatious hours — hours of shadow in which I can do 
nothing. I wandered in the Schonbrunn Allée for about 
three hours after you left, but no angel met me who could 
have taken possession of me as you did, my Angel. 

“Pardon, dearest friend, this deviation from the original 
key, but such intervals I must have as a relief to my heart. 
So you have written about me to Goethe, have you not? I 
could bury my head in a sack, so that I might not hear or 
see anything of all that is going on in the world, because I 
shall not meet you again, dearest angel, but I shall receive 
a letter from you soon. Hope sustains me, as she does half 
the world; through all my life she has been my companion. 
What would otherwise have become of me? — I send you 
‘Kennst du das Land,’ written with my own hand, as a 
remembrance of the hour in which I first knew you. I send 
you also another, which I have composed since I took leave 
of you; my dearest Herz!” 


Herz, mein Herz, was soll das geben, 
Was bedranget dich so sehr; 

Welch ein neues, fremdes Leben, 

Ich erkenne dich nicht mehr. 


“Answer me at once, dearest friend; write and tell me 
what is to become of me since my heart has turned such a 
rebel. Write to your most faithful friend, 

“Beethoven.” 


“Vienna, 10th February, 1811. 

“Dear, beloved Friend, — I have already had two letters 
from you, and see from those to Tonie that you still 
remember me, and even too kindly. Your first letter I 
carried about with me the whole summer, and it has often 
made me very happy. Although I do not write to you 
frequently, and you see nothing at all of me, yet in thought I 
write you a thousand times a thousand letters. How you 
must feel in Berlin amongst all the frivolous, worldly 
rabble, I could imagine, even though you had not written it 
to me yourself, — mere prating about Art without any 
results!! The best description of this is to be found in 
Schiller’s poem, “The River,’ in which the Spree speaks. — 
You are about to be married, dear friend, or are so already, 
and I have not been able to see you even once previously. 
May all the felicity with which marriage blesses those who 
enter into her bonds be poured upon you and your 
husband! What shall I say to you about myself? I can only 
exclaim with Johanna, ‘Compassionate my fate!’ If I am but 
spared for a few years longer, I will thank Him who 
embraces all within Himself — the Most High — for this as 
well as for all other weal and woe. — If you should mention 
me when writing to Goethe, strive to find all those words 
which can express to him my deepest reverence and 
admiration. I am just about to write to him myself 
regarding ‘Egmont,’ to which I have composed the music, 
solely out of love for his poetry, which always makes me 
happy; — but who can sufficiently thank a Poet, the most 
precious jewel of a Nation! Now no more, my dear, good 


friend. I only returned this morning from a Bacchanale 
where I laughed too heartily, only to weep nearly as much 
to-day; boisterous joy often drives me violently back upon 
myself. As to Clemens, many thanks for his courtesy; with 
regard to the Cantata, the subject is not important enough 
for us, it is very different in Berlin. As for my affection, the 
sister has so large a share of it that not much is left for the 
brother — will he be content with this? Now farewell, dear, 
dear friend. I imprint a sorrowful kiss upon your forehead, 
thus impressing, as with a seal, all my thoughts upon it. 
Write soon, soon, often, to your Brother, 
“Beethoven.” 


“Toeplitz, 15th August, 1812. 

“My most dear, kind Friend, — Kings and princes may 
indeed be able to create professors and privy councillors, 
and to bestow titles and decorations, but great men they 
cannot make. Spirits that tower above the common herd, 
these they cannot pretend to make, and therefore they are 
forced to respect them. When two men like Goethe and 
myself come together, these grandees must perceive what 
is accounted great by such as we. 

“On our way home yesterday we met the whole imperial 
family; we saw them coming in the distance, when Goethe 
immediately dropped my arm to place himself on one side; 
and say what I would, I could not get him to advance 
another step. I pressed my hat down upon my head, 
buttoned up my great-coat, and made my way with folded 
arms through the thickest of the throng. Princes and 


courtiers formed a line, Duke Rudolph took off his hat, the 
Empress made the first salutation. The great ones of the 
earth know me! To my infinite amusement, I saw the 
procession file past Goethe, who stood by the side, hat in 
hand, bending low. I took him to task for it pretty smartly, 
gave him no quarter, and reproached him with all his sins, 
especially those against you, dearest friend, for we had just 
been speaking about you. Heavens! had I been granted a 
time with you such as he had, I should have produced many 
more great works! A musician is also a poet, and can feel 
himself transported by a pair of eyes into a more beautiful 
world, where nobler spirits sport with him, and impose 
great tasks upon him. What ideas rushed into my mind 
when I first saw you in the little observatory during that 
glorious May shower, which proved so fertilizing to me 
also! The loveliest themes stole from your glances into my 
heart, — themes which shall enchant the world when 
Beethoven can no longer direct. If God grant me a few 
years more, I must see you again, my dearest friend; the 
voice which ever upholds the right within me demands it. 
Spirits can also love one another; I shall ever woo yours; 
your applause is dearer to me than aught else in the world. 
I told Goethe my opinion of the effect of applause upon men 
like us — we must be heard with intelligence by our peers; 
emotion is very well for women (pardon me), but music 
ought to strike fire from the souls of men. Ah! dearest 
child, how long is it since we were both so perfectly agreed 
upon all points! There is no real good but the possession of 
a pure, good soul, which we perceive in everything, and 


before which we have no need to dissemble. We must be 
something if we would appear something. The world must 
recognise us, it is not always unjust; but this is a light 
matter to me, for I have a loftier aim. 

“In Vienna I hope for a letter from you; write soon, soon 
and fully; in eight days I shall be there. The court goes to- 
morrow; to-day they are to play once more. Goethe has 
taught the Empress her röle. His duke and he wished me to 
play some of my own music, but I refused them both, for 
they are both in love with Chinese porcelain. A little 
indulgence is necessary, for understanding seems to have 
lost the upper hand; but I will not play for such perverse 
tastes, neither do I choose to be a party to the follies of 
princes who are for ever committing some such absurdity. 
Adieu, adieu, dear love; your last letter lay for a whole 
night next to my heart, and cheered me there. Musicians 
allow themselves everything. Heavens! how I love you! 


“Your most faithful friend and deaf brother, 
“Beethoven.” 


These letters were first published in Bettina’s book, “Ilius 
Pamphilius und die Ambrosia,” but the style is so unlike 
Beethoven’s simple mode of expression, that it is difficult to 
discover what the composer really wrote to Bettina, and 
what has been supplied by the latter’s rather too vivid 
imagination. The reiterated dear, dearest, and the write 
soon, soon, often, are very feminine and very un- 
Beethovenish. This strange, inexplicable little being, who 


fascinated not only Beethoven, but every one else with 
whom she came in contact, has also published an account 
of her interviews with Beethoven. This is so highly coloured 
that we may be excused for doubting the perfect truth of 
the recital, especially as we know what a gloss — nay, what 
falseness — she contrived to give to all that related to her 
intercourse with Goethe. She herself tells us, naively 
enough, that when she showed Beethoven one morning her 
account of what he had said the previous day, he was quite 
surprised, and exclaimed, “Did I really say that? I must 
have had a raptus!” 

Bettina was, however, of some service to him, as it was 
doubtless she who paved the way to his acquaintance with 
Goethe, and their meeting in 1812 at Toeplitz; and her 
family remained true, warm friends of the composer long 
after the great minister had forgotten his very existence. 

Beethoven was most unfortunate in his attachments, the 
objects of which were always of much higher social 
standing than himself. Constantly associating with people 
of rank and culture, it was natural that to the sensitive 
nature of our poet, the young girl nobly born, with all the 
intuitive, nameless fascinations of the high-bred aristocrat, 
should present a great contrast to the plebeian, every-day 
graces of the bourgeoise. Beethoven used to say that he 
had found more real appreciation of his works amongst the 
nobility than in any other circle, and we can hardly wonder 
at the infatuation with which he stakes all his chances of 
happiness on a love which he knows can never be gratified. 


The following little scrap in his handwriting has been 
preserved:— “Only love — yes, only that — has power to 
give me a happier life. Oh, God! let me at length find her — 
her who destined to be mine, who shall strengthen me in 
virtue!” Schindler imagines that these words have 
reference to a well-known dilettante of great talent, 
Fraulein Marie Pachler, whom Beethoven admired 
exceedingly. He never summoned up courage enough to 
propose to her however, and she afterwards married an 
advocate in Gratz. This lady may also be the subject of the 
allusion in a letter to Ries, 1816:— “Say all that is kind 
from me to your wife; I, alas! have none. I found only one 
with whom I could have been happy, and she will probably 
never be mine. But I am not on this account a woman- 
hater!” 

Another love of Beethoven’s was the Countess Marie 
Erdody, to whom he dedicated the two splendid Trios, O, 
but this seems to have been entirely a Platonic affection. 

Who can exaggerate the immense benefit that a loving, 
tender wife would have been to Beethoven — a wife like 
Mozart’s Constance? The consciousness of one ever by his 
side to whom he might safely confide all that wounded or 
annoyed him, would have more than neutralized the 
chilling, exasperating effects of the calamity that had 
overtaken him, would have been a fresh impetus to great 
achievements. But fate had willed it otherwise. 

In nothing was the want of a wife so apparent as in 
Beethoven’s domestic ménage, which certainly was the non 
plus ultra of discomfort. One great cause of this was his 


habit of frequently changing his abode. He had long since 
left the Lichnowski Palace, his infirmity rendering it 
desirable that he should have a home of his own, but he 
was extremely difficult to please in the choice of a 
residence. One house he would leave because the sun did 
not shine into his apartment; another because the supply of 
water was deficient (a serious drawback to him, as he was 
accustomed to lave his head and face profusely while 
composing), and for even less cogent reasons he would 
pack up and leave at an hour’s notice, so that it soon 
became a difficult matter to find a suitable abode for him. It 
may easily be imagined that this constant removal was not 
effected without considerable outlay, and so badly did he 
manage that at one time he had no less than four houses on 
his hands. When all other resources failed, he would take 
refuge in the fourth story of his friend Baron Pasqualati’s 
house, which was constantly reserved for him. The summer 
he always spent in the country, generally in a hired lodging. 
On one occasion a suite of apartments in the villa of Baron 
Pronay had been placed at his disposal, and as the house 
stood in the midst of a superb park, it was thought that 
Beethoven would be fully satisfied. In a few days, however, 
the bird had flown, alleging as his reason that he could not 
endure to listen to the ceremonious salutation with which 
his host accosted him every morning in his ramble — much 
less to return it! 

Oulibischeff’s amusing description of our composer’s 
surroundings is worth repeating: — 


“In his room reigned a confusion, an organized chaos, 
such as can hardly be imagined. Books and music lay on 
every article of furniture, or were heaped up like pyramids 
in the four corners. A multitude of letters which he had 
received during the week or the month covered the floor 
like a white carpet with red spots. On the window-sill were 
displayed the remains of a succulent breakfast, by the side 
or on the top of proof sheets awaiting correction. There a 
row of bottles, partly sealed, partly empty; further on an 
escritoire, and on it the sketch of a quartet; on the 
pianoforte a flying sheet of note-paper with the embryo of a 
symphony; while to bring so many directly opposite things 
into harmony, everything was united by a thick layer of 
dust. 

“It may easily be imagined that amidst such a well- 
arranged whole, the artist had often no small trouble to 
find what he required. He used to complain bitterly about 
this, and always put the blame on other people’s shoulders, 
for he fancied that he was extremely systematic in the way 
in which he kept his things, and used to declare that in the 
darkest night he could find even a pin belonging to him, if 
people ‘would but put things back in their proper places’! 

“On one occasion an important paper was missing — 
neither a sketch nor a loose sheet, but a thick, clearly 
copied score from the Mass in D. At last it was found; but 
where, think you? In the kitchen, where it had been used to 
wrap up eatables! More than one Donnerwetter! and more 
than one bad egg must have flown at the head of the 
devoted cook, when this was discovered; for Beethoven 


liked fresh eggs too well to use them as missiles.... Once, 
when he had dismissed his housekeeper, a very good 
orderly person (and soon received into favour again), he 
resolved to make himself independent, and to keep no more 
servants, since they only ‘worked mischief in the house.’ 
And why should he not wait upon himself, and look after 
the kitchen himself? Could it be more difficult to prepare a 
dinner than to compose a C minor symphony? Charmed 
with this glorious idea, Beethoven hastens to put it into 
execution. He invites some friends to dinner, buys the 
necessary provisions in the market, and carries them home 
himself; ties on the business-like white apron; adjusts the 
indispensable nightcap on his head; grasps the cook’s 
knife, and sets to work. The guests arrive, and find him 
before the fire, whose scorching flame seems to act like the 
fire of inspiration upon him. The patience of the Viennese 
appetites was put to an unwonted trial. At length the dishes 
were placed on the table, and the host proved that it was 
worth while waiting for him. The soup might have 
challenged the soupe maigre given in charity; the boiled 
meat, scarcely cooked, presupposed in individuals of the 
human race the digestion of an ostrich; the vegetables 
swam in a sea of fat and water; the roast meat, splendidly 
burned to a cinder, looked as though it had found its way 
down the chimney; in short, nothing was fit to eat. And 
nobody did eat anything except the host, who by word and 
example encouraged his guests to fall to. In vain; 
Beethoven’s chefs-d'œuvre of cookery were not 
appreciated, and the guests made their dinner on bread, 


fruit, and sweetmeats, adding plenty of wine to prevent any 
bad effects from their enforced abstinence. This 
remarkable feast convinced even the great Maestro that 
composing and cooking are two very different things, and 
the unjustly deposed cook was speedily re-established in 
her rights.” 

It was very fortunate for Beethoven that after some years 
passed in this erratic way, a sensible lady-friend at length 
came to the rescue, and by her feminine tact and 
adroitness, succeeded in persuading him to abandon his 
nomadic habits to some extent, and to mingle a little more 
in society. This was Frau Nanette Streicher, the amiable 
wife of the celebrated instrument maker, and early friend of 
Schiller, She began by putting the wardrobe of the 
composer to rights (as might be imagined, it was in a 
deplorable plight), and afterwards, in conjunction with her 
husband, hired a respectable house for Beethoven, 
furnished it suitably, and engaged a man (a tailor by trade) 
and his wife to wait upon him. In this quiet haven our 
tempest-tossed Beethoven came to anchor for a while, and 
might have been seen busy over his pianoforte, or among 
his papers, while his cross-legged knight of the Goose 
stitched away comfortably in the adjoining anteroom. 

When fairly domiciled, Beethoven’s mode of life was very 
regular. His habit was to rise every morning, winter and 
summer, at daybreak, when he at once proceeded to his 
desk, where he wrote till about two o’clock without any 
interruption, except the necessary interval for breakfast, 
and — if his ideas did not flow rapidly enough — an 


occasional run of half an hour or longer into the open air. 
Between two and three he dined, after which it was his 
invariable custom to make the circuit of the town twice or 
three times; and no weather could keep him within doors — 
summer heat or winter frost, thunder, hail, rain, sleet, — 
nothing prevented this afternoon ramble. It was, in fact, his 
time for composition; he never ventured out without his 
note-book to preserve any fugitive thoughts that might flit 
across his mind, and used laughingly to apply to himself 
Johanna’s words, “I dare not come without my banner!” 
Necessarily, therefore, he was a very silent companion, but 
in one sense only, as the whole way he continued humming 
(or rather growling) in a manner peculiar to himself any 
thema on which he was mentally at work. Ries relates that 
on one occasion when they were walking together, 
Beethoven suddenly exclaimed, “A theme has occurred to 
me!” They hurried onwards in silence, and on arriving at 
home the master went at once to the pianoforte (without 
even removing his hat), where he thundered like an 
inspired giant for more than an hour, during which the 
beautiful finale to the Sonata O (in F major) struggled into 
existence. 

Beethoven generally returned from his promenade only 
when warned by the shadows that evening was coming on; 
then alone in the darkening twilight he loved to breathe to 
his best, his only friend, his Clavier, the thoughts which 
met with no response in human sympathy. During the 
evening he very seldom worked, but would smoke his pipe, 


and play occasionally on his viola or violin, both of which 
must always be placed ready for him on the pianoforte. 

Our poor deaf Beethoven had, too, his little coterie of 
sincere and attached friends, among whom his real nature 
could show itself without restraint or distrust, and who 
clung to him through life in spite of the unceasing efforts of 
the two brothers to dislodge them. These were — naturally 
Prince Lichnowski and his brother Count Moritz, who 
cherished a love and admiration for Beethoven which the 
latter warmly reciprocated, dedicating to the Count his 
Variations, O, and the beautiful Idyl, O. To these must be 
added the worthy Baron von Zmeskall, a Hungarian State 
Secretary, to whom the composer addressed many a 
humorous epistle; his old friend Stephan Breuning; the 
Baron von Gleichenstein; his secretary Schindler; and last, 
but not least, Franz, Count von Brunswick, to whom he 
dedicated the Sonata Appassionata, and who had more 
influence over him than anybody else. 

One proceeding Beethoven never omitted, viz., the 
reading of the evening paper. In these stirring times the 
newspaper was an absolute necessity, and our musician 
would never retire to rest without previously ascertaining 
the state of the political horizon. He used to frequent a 
coffee-house which boasted another means of exit besides 
the general one, and taking up his position in the 
background, he would steadily peruse the Gazette (not a 
very long task in those days, when “our own” 
correspondents were as yet undreamt of), and as soon as 
the last word of the last page had been scanned, beat a 


hasty retreat through the private door, and wend his 
solitary way homewards. Ten o’clock rarely found him out 
of bed. Such was his simple, innocent day! It was no mere 
phrase, that declaration of his, “J live only in my art,” — it 
was indeed the one connecting link between him and 
others. 

What he produced in suffering and loneliness stirred, like 
a mighty wind among the forest branches, the noblest 
feelings of a thousand hearts, bidding them grapple with 
Destiny as he had done, and prove themselves men and 
heroes! 


CHAPTER VII. VICTORY AND 
SHADOW. 


Period of Greatest Intellectual Activity — Hummel — The Battle of Vittoria — 
Congress of Vienna — Maelzel — Pecuniary Difficulties — Adoption of Nephew 
— The Philharmonic Society — The Classical and Romantic Schools — The 
Ninth Symphony — His Nephew’s Conduct — Last Illness. 


The period between the years 1805 and 1814 may be 
considered that of Beethoven’s greatest creative energy. It 
is almost impossible to keep pace with the stream of 
colossal works which flowed without intermission from his 
pen. To this period belong the G major and E flat pianoforte 
concertos, without exception the most poetical and the 
noblest compositions of the kind which we possess; the 
fantasia for pianoforte, orchestra, and chorus; the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth symphonies; the “Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage” on Goethe’s short but suggestive 
poem, “Tiefe Stille herrscht im Wasser; ohne Regung ruht 
das Meer;” the First Mass; the music to “Egmont;” the 
overtures to Collin’s tragedy of “Coriolanus,” and to “King 
Stephen,” and the “Ruins of Athens,” — each of which, from 
its intellectual grasp of subject, wonderful ideality, and 
highly finished detail, would merit a volume to itself. Nor 
do these Titanic orchestral productions occupy the whole of 
his attention. They are accompanied by a mass of works for 
the pianoforte, which, ifin one sense slighter than those we 
have named, yet, in another, stand equally high; the 
soliloquies and dialogues (if we may be allowed the 
expression) contained in the pianoforte sonatas breathe 


thoughts as noble and as deep as those expressed by the 
more varied dramatis persone of the orchestra or the 
quartets. Truly, a perfect acquaintance with Beethoven 
would claim the devotion of the highest powers, and the 
study of a lifetime. Any attempt, however, to depict these 
great works briefly in words would be futile, and we 
therefore pass on to the consideration of the poet’s outer 
life. This was almost monotonous — certainly not varied. 
Beethoven, as we have seen, lived wholly in his art, and the 
changes which occurred, most momentous to him, were not 
those of outward circumstance, but of inner, intellectual 
development. 

In the year 1809 he was offered the post of Kapellmeister 
to the King of Westphalia, with a salary of six hundred 
ducats; and this, his great desire of possessing a fixed 
income made him ready to accept; although he would 
certainly have been miserable in such a position, as Jerome 
was not the man to understand either him or his works. 
Happily, this ordeal was spared him. It was thought 
derogatory to the dignity of Austria that her greatest 
composer, the one of whom she had most reason to be 
proud, should be allowed through pecuniary considerations 
to quit her bounds; and as the Emperor would do nothing 
for Beethoven (his abhorrence of etiquette and well-known 
republican sentiments having prevented his ever getting 
into favour at Court), an agreement was ultimately entered 
into by the Archduke Rudolph (Beethoven’s pupil, 
afterwards Archbishop of Olmutz) and the Princes 
Lobkowitz and Kinsky, to pay the composer annually the 


sum of four thousand guldens, on condition of his 
continuing to reside in Vienna. In two years’ time this was 
reduced one-fifth, owing to changes in the Austrian 
Finance, and subsequently it dwindled down to a mere 
nothing, from the death and bankruptcy of two of the 
contracting parties — but Beethoven could get no redress, 
although he religiously fulfilled his part of the compact. 

In drawing the money from the executors of Prince 
Kinsky he was obliged always to send in a proof that he was 
still in existence. This annoyed him excessively, and he 
generally had the affair transacted for him by a friend, 
which on one occasion produced the following laconic 
voucher to Schindler: — 

“Certificate of Life. — The Fish lives! vidi Pastor 
Romualdus,” — an allusion to his eccentric use of water 
when composing. 

In this year also occurred the bombardment of Vienna, 
out of which Ries has contrived to bring forward an implied 
accusation of cowardice against the composer, in his 
statement that Beethoven hid himself in a cellar, burying 
his head among cushions that he might not hear the firing. 

The explanation of this lies on the surface; if he did take 
refuge underground it was only what every other inhabitant 
of the city, whose duty did not call him elsewhere, was 
doing; and as for the cushions — the vibration of the 
cannonade heard in that vault must have been agony to his 
diseased nerve. Had Beethoven really been alarmed he 
might easily have quitted Vienna. Cowardice in any form is 


the last vice that could be attributed to him; resolute and 
firm, he feared no danger. 

In 1810 the Mass in C was performed for the first time at 
Eisenstadt, the residence of Prince Esterhazy, the grandson 
of Haydn’s patron, in whose service Hummel was at the 
time as Kapellmeister. Esterhazy, accustomed only to the 
simple services and masses of the Haydn-Mozart school, 
did not know what to make of a production so totally 
different. Accordingly, at the déjeuner afterwards given in 
the palace to the artists and dilettanti who had assembled 
for the occasion, he said, with a smile, to our composer, 
“Now, dear Beethoven, what is this that you have been 
about again?” The susceptible musician, not a little 
irritated at hearing his work so lightly spoken of, glanced 
towards Hummel, who happened to be standing by the 
Prince’s side, wearing a peculiar smile, which seemed to 
Beethoven full of malicious pleasure. This was too much — 
the opinion of a fashionable worldling like Esterhazy was 
nothing to Beethoven, but that a brother in art should so 
misunderstand him — should rejoice at an apparent failure! 
— he rose abruptly, and quitted the palace. 

Such is the correct account of the rupture between 
Beethoven and Hummel, which lasted until a few days 
before the death of the former, when Hummel, hearing of 
his precarious state, hastened to Vienna to effect a 
reconciliation before it was too late. Another version of the 
story is that the two composers were rivals for the hand of 
the same lady, and that Hummel, owing to Beethoven’s 
deafness and his own better position as Kapellmeister, was 


the favoured suitor! The practice of tracing every event in 
our composer’s life to a love affair is just as ridiculous as 
the opposite extreme of denying his capability for the 
tender passion. 

A more interesting incident in connection with the First 
Mass is that related by Schindler of the effect produced 
upon Beethoven by the reading of the German text 
composed for it by some poet, who, though unknown to 
fame, seems to have translated the master’s thoughts from 
the language of Tones into that of Words, with power and 
truth. When Beethoven came to the “Qui tollis” his eyes 
overflowed with tears (the first and last time that he was 
ever seen so affected) as he exclaimed, “Thus I felt while 
composing this!” 

The tide of Beethoven’s earthly renown and glory, which 
had been slowly rising for years, reached its height in 1813- 
14. 

In the former year took place the two celebrated 
concerts on behalf of the Austrian and Bavarian soldiers 
wounded in the battle of Hanau, when the Seventh 
Symphony, and “Wellington’s Victory, or the Battle of 
Vittoria,” were performed for the first time. We can easily 
imagine, from the sensation excited even now by the latter 
work, how intense must have been the enthusiasm which 
greeted its performance at a time when popular feeling was 
strung up to the highest pitch. Beethoven himself directed, 
regulating the movements of his baton by those of 
Schuppanzigh’s bow. In a notice of the concert written by 
himself he says: “It was an unprecedented assembly of 


distinguished artists, every one of whom was inspired by 
the desire of accomplishing something by his art for the 
benefit of the Fatherland; and all worked together 
unanimously, accepting of subordinate places without 
regard to precedence, that a splendid ensemble might be 
attained.... My part was the direction of the whole, but only 
because the music happened to be of my composition. Had 
it been otherwise, I would have stationed myself as readily 
at the great drum, like Herr Hummel; for our only motives 
were Love to the Fatherland, and the joyful devotion of our 
powers to serve those who had sacrificed so much for us.” 
In 1814 occurred the great Congress, when Vienna was 
for a season the abode of kings, princes, and delegates 
from every Court in Europe, and the glittering capital was 
well-nigh intoxicated by its own magnificence. The 
magistrates of the city invited Beethoven to compose a 
Cantata for the occasion, which produced the “Glorreiche 
Augenblick,” perhaps the composer’s most neglected work, 
and deservedly so, as it is not worthy of him. It won for 
him, however, the presentation of the freedom of the city, 
the only distinction which Beethoven valued. Nor was this 
his only triumph. His genius began to be universally 
recognised; he was created an honorary member of 
Academies and Societies in London, Paris, Stockholm, and 
Amsterdam; and the Philharmonic Society in London 
presented him with a superb grand pianoforte of 
Broadwood’s manufacture. In short, from every nation in 
Europe, and even from America, he received striking proofs 
of the love and admiration in which he was held. Stimulated 


by these manifestations, excited by the splendour around 
him, and the stirring, momentous events which were taking 
place, Beethoven was induced to depart for the time from 
his usual solitary habits, and to mingle for a few weeks in 
society. In the apartments of Prince Rasoumowski, the well- 
known Russian dilettante, he was introduced to many of the 
illustrious visitors, and long retained a lively recollection, 
half comical, half gratified, of the manner in which he had 
been idolized; — how the grand seigneurs had paid court to 
him, and how admirably he had played his part in receiving 
their homage! He was most deeply affected by his interview 
with the gentle Empress Elizabeth of Russia, with whom he 
conversed in his customary frank, open way, completely 
setting aside all etiquette; while she, on her part, expressed 
the highest veneration for the composer, and at her 
departure left him a gift of two hundred ducats, which he 
acknowledged after his own fashion by dedicating to her 
his brilliant Polonaise, O. This was the only substantial 
result to our poverty-stricken Beethoven of the attachment 
professed by the whole of the gay throng! 

The bright episode of the Congress, with its fétes and 
triumphs, soon flitted past, bringing out in sterner and 
darker contrast the days which followed. 

Beethoven had dedicated his “Battle of Vittoria” to the 
Prince Regent of England (George IV.), but to his great 
chagrin, no notice was taken of it. He alludes to this in a 
letter to Ries, and referring to the Prince’s well-known 
character of gourmand, says, “He might at least have sent 
me a butcher’s knife or a turtle!” 


Another vexation in connection with the symphony, 
causing him infinite annoyance, arose out of the despicable 
conduct of Maelzel, afterwards the inventor of the 
metronome. In the year 1812 he had made the 
acquaintance of the latter, who had promised to construct 
for him a sound-conductor, in return for which Beethoven 
composed a kind of warlike piece for the mechanician’s 
new instrument, the panharmonica, which he was on the 
point of taking to England for exhibition. The effect of 
Beethoven’s work was so marvellous, that Maelzel urged 
him to arrange it for the orchestra, and the result was — 
the “Battle of Vittoria.” Maelzel meanwhile went on 
constructing four machines, only one of which was found 
available, and Beethoven, without the slightest suspicion of 
any underhand dealing, allowed him to take the entire 
management of the concerts for the relief of the wounded. 
In his hermit life he did not hear much of what was going 
on around him, and his consternation may therefore be 
imagined when informed that his false friend was 
announcing the symphony everywhere as his own property, 
stating that it had been given to him by Beethoven in 
return for his machine, and the sum of four hundred 
guldens which he professed to have lent him! He had 
actually contrived to have many of the orchestral parts 
copied out, and those that were wanting supplied by some 
low musician, and with this mutilated work he was on his 
way to England. The matter was at once placed in the 
hands of the law; but it was long before Beethoven 
recovered from the effects of this fraud; it made him, in 


fact, suspicious ever after towards copyists. The loan of 
four hundred guldens proved to have been fifty, which 
Beethoven accepted from him at a time when, as he states 
in his instructions to his lawyers, he was “in dire necessity; 
deserted by every one in Vienna.” 

This Maelzel had the impudence subsequently to write to 
Beethoven, requesting his patronage for the metronome, 
and pretending that he was busily engaged in preparing a 
sound-conductor which would enable the master to direct 
in the orchestra. The latter never made its appearance, but 
Beethoven, who at first approved of the metronome, did all 
in his power to have it introduced. Afterwards, when he 
saw the confusion of tempo which it had occasioned, he 
used to say, “Don’t let us have any metronome! He that has 
true feeling will not require it, and for him who has none, it 
will not be of any use.” 

This affair with Maelzel gives us a glimpse into the 
pecuniary difficulties which harassed Beethoven 
throughout his life, assuming greater prominence towards 
the end. He was always in want of money, and yet 
(according to the notions of the times) he was handsomely 
paid for his compositions. What, then, was the cause of it? 
Were his means swallowed up by his frequent removals? 
Did the perplexity arise simply from his unbusiness-like 
habits? To these questions we must add a third, which may, 
perhaps, afford a clue to the mystery, — What became of 
the valuable presents, the watches, rings, breast-pins, 
snuff-boxes, &c., &c., of which Beethoven had received so 
many? When asked where such a gift was, he would look 


bewildered, and say after a moment’s reflection, “I really 
don’t know!” The matter would then pass entirely from his 
thoughts; but there were those about him who were not 
equally indifferent! 

In 1815 the cloud which for two years had been 
threatening, burst upon him in those troubles and sorrows 
which encompassed him until the end. He lost his old friend 
and staunch supporter, Prince Lichnowski, and, a few 
months after, his brother Carl, who in dying bequeathed to 
him as a legacy the care of his only child. It seemed as if 
the annoyance which this man had caused our Beethoven in 
his life were to be perpetuated and continually renewed in 
the person of his son. Not so, however, did the master 
regard the fresh call upon him. After having done all that 
kindness could suggest, or money procure, to relieve his 
brother’s sufferings and cheer his last days, he took home 
the orphan child to his heart with a love and tenderness 
that could not have been greater had the boy been his own. 

His first step was to remove him from the care of his 
mother, a woman of lax morals and low habits. In this 
Beethoven was actuated by the purest and best motives; 
but, unfortunately, his zeal went too far. He forgot that the 
fact of his sister-in-law’s having been a bad wife did not 
necessarily imply that she had lost a mother’s heart; and in 
insisting upon the total separation between the two, he 
roused all the bitterest feelings of a woman’s nature, and 
prepared much sorrow for himself. The “Queen of Night,” 
as he nicknamed her, sought redress through the law, and 
for four years a suit for the possession of the lad was 


pending. In his appeal Beethoven thus nobly expresses the 
sentiments which dictated his conduct:— “My wishes and 
efforts have no other aim than that of giving the best 
possible education to the boy, his talents justifying the 
greatest expectations; and of fulfilling the trust reposed in 
my brotherly love by his father. The stem is now pliable; but 
if it be for a time neglected, it will become crooked, and 
outgrow the gardener’s training hand; and upright bearing, 
knowledge, and character will be irretrievably lost. I know 
of no duty more sacred than that of the training and 
education of a child. The duty of a guardian can only 
consist in the appreciation of what is good, and the 
adoption of a right course; and only then does he consult 
the welfare of his ward; whereas in obstructing the good he 
neglects his duty.” 

Misled by the prefix van, his advocate unfortunately 
carried the case to the Aristocratic Court; and, as it went 
on, Beethoven was called upon to show his right to this 
proceeding. Pointing with eloquent emphasis to his head 
and heart, the composer declared that in these lay his 
nobility; but, however true in the abstract, the law could 
not admit this plea, and after a decision had been given in 
his favour, the case had to be re-tried before the ordinary 
Civil Court. This occurrence wounded Beethoven more than 
can be described; he felt his honour tarnished as a man and 
as an artist, and for several months no persuasion could 
induce him to show himself in public. In addition to this, 
the evidence necessarily brought forward to strengthen his 
plea revealed only too plainly the loose life of his sister-in- 


law, and such an exposé of one so nearly related to himself 
was, for his pure and reserved nature, the height of misery. 

The Civil Court reversed the decision of the Aristocratic, 
and the boy was given over to his mother; while Beethoven, 
determined to gain his end, brought the case before the 
High Court of Appeal, where he was finally successful. Let 
the reader imagine the effect of all this painful publicity, 
following upon the annoyances with Maelzel, to a mind 
constituted like Beethoven’s. No Stylites on his pillar could 
have suffered more than did our composer in his loneliness 
until the cause was gained. And what return did he meet 
with from the object of his solicitude? — The basest 
ingratitude. 

About this time he began seriously to think of visiting 
London; the Philharmonic Society made him the most 
handsome offers; and his own inclinations prompted him to 
quit Vienna. He had at all times cherished the greatest love 
and admiration for England and the English nation, our 
free institutions harmonizing with his political views; and a 
commission coming from this quarter was always welcome 
to him, not only on account of the unwonted honoraire 
which usually accompanied it, but also because of the high 
esteem in which he held the English as artists and 
appreciators of art. During the latter years of his life, 
therefore, this visit to London was his favourite scheme, 
and he intended en route to pass through the Rhine 
provinces, that he might once more see the home and the 
friends of his boyhood; — but it was destined never to take 
place. 


The four years of the lawsuit were almost barren of 
creative result, but in the winter of 1819-20 he began his 
Mass in D. This colossal work, written more for future 
generations than for us, was originally intended for the 
installation of the Archduke Rudolph as Archbishop of 
Olmutz; but as the work went on, our composer grew more 
and more in love with his task, which gradually assumed 
such proportions that it was not completed till 1823 — two 
years after the event it was meant to celebrate! A copy of 
the Mass, which Beethoven regarded as his most successful 
effort, was offered to every court in Europe for the sum of 
fifty ducats. It was, however, accepted only by France, 
Prussia, Saxony, Russia, and by Prince Radziwill, Governor 
of Posen, and a musical society in Frankfort. The King of 
Prussia sent to inquire, through his Ambassador, if the 
master would not prefer a decoration to the fifty ducats. 
Beethoven’s answer was prompt— “Fifty ducats!” If his 
work were worthy of a decoration, why not have given it in 
addition to the paltry sum asked for it? Louis XVIII. acted 
differently; he sent the composer a valuable gold medal, on 
one side of which was his bust, and on the reverse the 
inscription, “Donné, par le roi, a M. Beethoven.” An 
application of Beethoven’s to Goethe requesting him to 
draw the attention of Karl August to the Mass met with no 
answer, although Goethe might have been able, at very 
trifling inconvenience to himself, to render material 
assistance to the master. His self-love had probably not 
recovered from the shock it had received during a walk 
with Beethoven on the Bastei at Vienna, when, struck by 


the profound respect and deference manifested by every 
one whom they encountered, Goethe exclaimed, “I really 
had no idea that I was so well known here!” “Oh!” replies 
our brusque composer, “the people are bowing to me, not 
to you!” This was in reality the case, for the circumstance 
occurred in Beethoven’s palmy days, when he was, as Marx 
observes, a “universally beloved and popular character, a 
part of Vienna itself.” 

The circumstance which more than any other casts a 
gloom over the master’s last days is, that he was doomed 
(apparently) to outlive his fame, and to have the 
inexpressible mortification of witnessing that rupture in the 
musical world which has lasted down to our days, and will 
probably never be healed, viz., the separation of the 
classical from the so-called romantic school. Hitherto, the 
followers of Art had been united; naturally, individual tastes 
and predilections had occasionally predominated — some 
admiring one master and some another, — but on the 
whole, the lovers of music had been unanimous in their 
adherence to the pure and good. With the appearance of 
Rossini (that clever scene-painter, as Beethoven called 
him), this state of affairs underwent a complete revolution. 
His gay, light-hearted melodies, extravagant roulades, and 
inexhaustible vivacity took the public by storm — 
Beethoven and his immortal masterpieces were forgotten. 
And yet, perhaps, this is only what might have been 
expected, — the divine in Art is not for all, nor are all for 
the divine. Beethoven might have known, like Goethe, that 
he was too profound ever to be popular in a wide sense. 


The mass of mankind look upon Art simply as a means of 
relaxation. So, indeed, it ought to be to all; but never 
should it stop there. Art, in its highest and best forms, has 
power not only to provide the weary and careworn with 
temporary self-forgetfulness, and to dissipate grief, but — 
and herein lies its true, its God-given strength — to renew 
the energies and brace the mind for higher and nobler 
efforts in the future. Whenever it stops short of this, 
satisfied with fulfilling its first and lower function, there is 
developed a tendency to abdicate its real position, and to 
degenerate into the mere panderer to man’s follies, to his 
vices. Who could have felt this more keenly than 
Beethoven? Not the mere loss of his own popularity was it 
that made him turn away so deeply wounded from grand 
displays in which snatches of his own works were 
performed, along with meaningless arias, and shallow, 
noisy overtures of the new Italian school. So deeply did he 
take the change to heart, that he resolved to have his Mass 
in D and the Ninth Symphony performed for the first time 
in Berlin. The announcement of this intention produced a 
warm remonstrance (in the form of an Address) from his 
attached little circle of friends; and the master, touched by 
the feeling which called out this manifestation, was induced 
to forego his determination, and to consent to the two 
works being brought out in Vienna, provided a hall suitable 
for the purpose could be obtained. 

This was no easy matter, and the difficulties in 
connection with it gave rise to a half-comical little incident. 
His enemies were in power, and demanded an absurd sum 


for the use of the building, to which Beethoven could not be 
induced to agree. As neither party would yield, the project 
seemed on the point of shipwreck, when the faithful 
Schindler, alarmed for the success of the enterprise on 
which he had set his heart, persuaded Count Moritz 
Lichnowski and the violinist Schuppanzigh to meet him as if 
by accident at Beethoven’s house, and press the latter to 
yield to what was inevitable. The plan succeeded, and the 
necessary papers were signed; but the composer’s 
suspicions were roused, and the three devoted friends 
received for their pains the following autocratic mandates: 

“To Count Moritz Lichnowski, — 

“Duplicity I despise. Visit me no more. There will be no 
concert. 

“Beethoven.” 


“To Herr Schuppanzigh, — 
“Come no more to see me. I shall give no concert. 
“Beethoven.” 


“To Herr Schindler, — 

“Do not come to me until I send for you. No concert. 

“Beethoven.” 

This did not in the least deter them, however, from doing 
what they believed necessary for his benefit: the concert 
took place, and was the scene of a triumph such as few 
have experienced. The glorious Jupiter Symphony seemed 
to act upon the immense mass of human beings that 


thronged the building in every part, like ambrosial nectar; 
they became intoxicated with delight, and when the refrain 
was Caught up by the choir, “Seid umschlungen Millionen!” 
a shout of exuberant joy rent the air, completely drowning 
the singers and instruments. But there stood the master in 
the midst, his face turned towards the orchestra, absorbed 
and sunk within himself as usual, — he heard nothing, saw 
nothing. Fraulein Unger, the soprano, turned him gently 
round, and then what a sight met his astonished gaze, — a 
multitude transported with joy! Almost all were standing, 
and the greater number melted to tears, now for the first 
time realizing fully the extent of Beethoven’s calamity. — 
Probably in all that great assembly the master himself was 
the most unmoved. Simply bowing in response to the 
ovation, he left the theatre gloomy and despondent, and 
took his homeward way in silence. 

Verily, he, like a Greater, knew what was in man. In eight 
days from this eventful epoch he was completely forgotten; 
a second concert proved an utter failure, and Rossini’s star 
was again in the ascendant. Nor did the flighty Viennese 
public cast another thought upon our Beethoven until the 
news of his death came upon them like the shock of an 
earthquake, and they hastened, when it was too late, to 
repair the past. 

But if it was painful to meet with ingratitude from the 
public, how much harder must it have been for the master 
to endure the same from one nearly related to him! We 
have said that he adopted his brother’s orphan child. This 
nephew, also a Carl Beethoven, was at his father’s death 


about eight years of age, and a boy of great talent and 
promise. The four succeeding years, during which the 
lawsuit dragged its weary length, were extremely 
detrimental to him, as he seems to have been tossed about 
from one person to another — now with his mother, and 
again with his uncle — in a manner very prejudicial to any 
good moral development. Events showed him only too 
plainly the character of his mother, but nature — stronger 
still — urged him to take her part in the contest so far as he 
dared; and, incited by her evil counsels, he soon began 
secretly to despise his uncle’s authority, and openly to 
follow a path he had laid down for himself, — the path of 
self-will and sensual indulgence. Expelled from the 
University where he was attending the Philosophical 
Course, his more than father received the repentant 
prodigal with open arms, and placed him in the Polytechnic 
School to study for a mercantile career, that he might be 
under the supervision of Herr Reisser, Vice-President of the 
Institute, and co-guardian with himself over Carl. In the 
summer of 1825 the composer wrote no fewer than twenty- 
nine letters to his erring nephew, every one of which 
exhibits his character in the most beautiful light. They 
breathe the cry of a David, “Oh! Absalom! my son! my son!” 
— but it is a living Absalom who has to be lamented, and 
the most energetic appeals, the most loving remonstrances 
are invoked to move that stony heart. In vain, — Carl went 
from bad to worse, and in 1826 the master was compelled 
to give up the habit which had been his only solace for 
years — that of spending the summer in the country — and 


to remain in Vienna to watch over the young man. Matters 
soon came to a crisis, — Carl, urged to pass an examination 
which he had long neglected, attempted, in a fit of despair, 
to put an end to his own life. Here the law stepped in, and 
after he had been treated in an asylum where his spiritual 
as well as his bodily condition was cared for, the miserable 
youth was restored to his no less wretched uncle, with 
orders to quit Vienna within four-and-twenty hours. 
Beethoven’s old friend, Stephan Breuning, exerted himself 
to procure a cadetship for the lad, and he was at length 
permitted to join the regiment of the Baron von 
Stutterheim, to whom the composer gratefully dedicated 
one of his last quartets. Pending this arrangement the 
unhappy uncle and nephew took refuge at Gneixendorf, the 
estate of Johann v. Beethoven, who had offered them a 
temporary asylum. A few days here, however, were enough 
for the composer; irritated by the unjust reproaches and 
low taunts of his brother, he determined at once to return 
to Vienna, taking his nephew with him. It was a raw, cold, 
miserable day in December; Johann refused to lend his 
close carriage to him to whom he owed all his prosperity, 
and Beethoven was obliged to perform a long journey in an 
open conveyance, with no shelter from the keen wind and 
pitiless rain. His health, which had long been failing, sank 
under this exposure, and he arrived in Vienna with a severe 
attack of inflammation of the lungs, which ultimately 
caused his death. 

As soon as they arrived at home, Carl was charged 
instantly to procure a physician for his uncle, one Dr. 


Wawruch; but this loving nephew’s whole thoughts were for 
his old companions and his old haunts. He went to play 
billiards, entrusting his commission to the tender mercies 
of a servant of the establishment, who, in his turn, let the 
affair pass entirely from his memory until two days after, 
when he happened to be taken ill himself, and to be carried 
by chance to the same hospital in which the doctor 
practised. At the sight of the physician his instructions 
flashed upon his memory, and he besought him to go at 
once to the great Beethoven. Horror-struck, Dr. Wawruch, 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of the composer, hastened 
to his house and found him lying in the most precarious 
state, completely alone and neglected. His unwearied 
efforts so far succeeded that Beethoven rallied for a time, 
when his first care was — to appoint his worthless nephew 
sole heir to all his effects! Soon symptoms of dropsy 
showed themselves, he had to be tapped four times, and it 
became evident that the master spirit would soon leave its 
earthly tabernacle for a better and more enduring 
habitation. He was always resigned and patient, remarking, 
with a smile, when a painful operation was being 
performed, “Better water from my body than from my pen!” 

The Philharmonic Society sent him a magnificent edition 
of Handel, and the greatest pleasure of his last days 
consisted in going through the works of his favourite 
composer. 

His illness, however, lasted some time; in the meanwhile 
he was making nothing, and his small resources began to 
fail him. The money he had recently made by his works he 


had added to the fund which he sacredly kept for his 
nephew, and which no persuasion could induce him to 
touch; he had been disappointed in a sum owing to him by 
the Russian dilettante, Prince Galitzin; and in great distress 
the question arose, what was he to do? to whom could he 
turn? He bethought him of the offer made by the 
Philharmonic Society in London to give a concert for his 
benefit, and after much hesitation, finally applied to them, 
through Moscheles and Sir George Smart, for the fulfilment 
of the promise. His countrymen have never been able to 
forgive Beethoven for this step, especially as it was found 
after his death that he had left about £1,200; but this, as 
we said before, he looked upon as his nephew’s property, 
and would not appropriate any of it to his own use — 
therefore, what was he to do? Forsaken by the whole world 
in Vienna, was he to starve? The society rejoiced in the 
opportunity of showing the gratitude of England to him who 
has placed the whole human race under an eternal 
obligation, and immediately despatched £100 to Vienna, 
with the intimation that if this were not sufficient more 
would be forthcoming. 

Alas! more was not required; a few days after the gift 
arrived the great musician breathed his last. We leave the 
description of the closing scene to Schindler: — 

“When I went to him on the morning of the 24th of 
March, 1827, I found him with distorted face, and so weak 
that only by the greatest effort could he utter a few words. 
In a short time the physician entered, and, after looking at 
him in silence, whispered to me that Beethoven was 


advancing with rapid steps towards dissolution. As we had 
fortunately provided for the signing of the will some days 
previously, there remained to us but one ardent wish — that 
of proving to the world that he died as a true Christian. The 
physician, therefore, wrote a few lines, begging him in the 
name of all his friends to allow the holy sacrament to be 
administered to him, upon which he answered calmly and 
collectedly, ‘I will.’ The physician then left, that I might 
arrange for this; and Beethoven said to me, ‘I beg you to 
write to Schott, and send him the document, he will require 
it; write to him in my name, I am too weak; and tell him 
that I beg him earnestly to send the wine he promised. If 
you have time to-day, write also to England.’ The pastor 
came about twelve o’clock, and the holy office was 
performed with the greatest solemnity. 

“Beethoven himself now began to believe in his 
approaching end; for hardly had the clergyman gone than 
he exclaimed, ‘Plaudite amici, comedia finita est; have I not 
always said that it would come thus?’ He then begged me 
again not to forget Schott, and to thank the Philharmonic 
Society once more for their gift, adding that the society had 
cheered his last days, and that even on the verge of the 
grave he thanked them and the whole English nation. At 
this moment the servant of Herr von Breuning entered with 
the little case of wine sent by Schott. I placed two bottles of 
Rudesheimer on the table by his side; he looked at them 
and said, ‘What a pity! — too late!’ These were his last 
words. In a few moments he fell into an agony so intense 
that he could no longer articulate. Towards evening he lost 


consciousness, and became delirious. This lasted till the 
evening of the 25th, when visible signs of death already 
showed themselves. Notwithstanding, he lingered till the 
evening of the 26th, when his spirit took flight, while 
without a violent storm of thunder and lightning seemed to 
reflect his death struggle in Nature herself — his best 
friend.” 

The last agonies of the master were soothed by but one 
friendly touch, that of Anselm Huttenbrenner from Gratz, 
who had hurried into Vienna to press the loved hand once 
more. He was borne to his last resting-place by an immense 
concourse, exceeding twenty thousand; composers, poets, 
authors, artists, surrounded his coffin with lighted torches, 
while the choristers sang to one of his own melodies the 
words of Grillparzer: — 


“Du, dem nie im Leben, 

Ruhestatt ward, und Heerd und Haus, 
Ruhe nun im stillen 

Grabe, nun im Tode aus,” — 


Thou, who ne’er in life hadst resting-place, nor hearth, 
nor home — rest thee now in the quiet grave — in death. 
Amen. 


THE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 


From Domenico Scarlatti down to Frederic Chopin a 
succession of cembalists, clavecinists, and pianists rich in 
talent, art, and genius, have created a series of select 
works, the counterpart of which, in number, variety, and 
lasting fame, can probably be displayed by no other branch 
of musical literature. Two collections, however, take 
precedence of all this wealth of tone-poetry; these are the 
Fugues and Preludes (the “Wohl-temperirte Clavier”) of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, and the Sonatas of Ludwig van 
Beethoven. Both works have been so much discussed, have 
been analyzed in so many different ways, have had such 
multifarious constructions put upon them, have been 
praised and extolled from so many different standpoints, 
that the conviction must be impressed upon every observer 
— they are inexhaustible. This is really the case — they are 
an ever-flowing spring of study for the composer and the 
pianist, and of enjoyment for the educated hearer. At 
present, however, we have only to do with the Sonatas of 
Beethoven, and must therefore direct our attention to 
them. 

Most of the German composers have become great at the 
pianoforte. They learned to command the technicalities of 
this compendium of sound, song, harmony, and polyphony, 
and it became to them a voice, a second tongue, a part of 
themselves. Upon it they could express every whispering 
musical emotion, and lend words, we may even Say, to 


every passing mood which stirred their sensitive souls; the 
utterances which Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven confided to 
their pianoforte in lonely hours may have surpassed in 
beauty (if not in perfection of form) what they committed to 
writing. In no other master, however, does this familiar 
intercourse between the tone-poet and his instrument 
present itself to our minds with such wondrous clearness as 
in Beethoven. In his mighty symphonies he speaks to the 
crowd like an ideal world’s orator, raising them to the 
highest emotions of purified humanity; in his quartets he 
strives to impart to each instrument an almost dramatic 
individuality; but in his Pianoforte Sonatas he speaks to 
himself; or, if you will, to the instrument, as to his dearest 
friend. He relates his most secret joys and sorrows, his 
longing and his love, his hope and his despair. An entire, 
full, real, inner human life is revealed to us — sound, 
energetic (kernig), manly. Whether he gives himself up to 
passionate outpourings or to melancholy laments, whether 
he jests, plays, dreams, laughs, or weeps; he continues 
always simple and true. We find no straining after effect, no 
oddity, no coquettishness, no sentimentality; the greatest 
depth of thought appears unadorned and unpretentious. 
There are a few great men who can express the noblest 
sentiments without a wish that they should be heard, and 
who yet have no cause to dread listeners for the most 
trifling thing that they have uttered; and such is Beethoven 
in his Pianoforte Sonatas. 

We frequently encounter the impression that Beethoven, 
in contradistinction to the other loftiest tone-poets, is 


specially the singer of melancholy and sorrow — of the 
most intense, passionate soul-suffering. Nothing can be less 
true. Certainly he depicted the night side of the human 
mind as no one had done before him. But when we view his 
compositions as a whole, there speaks to us out of them all 
— even the last, so deeply furrowed — a predominating 
vigorous cheerfulness, a sympathetic joy, a loving 
meditativeness, an earnest, resolute, fresh life. How often 
he sinks into blissful dreams, or gives himself up to 
childlike merriment! A mature man, yet seized at times by 
the extravagance of youth, while the battle of life makes 
him earnest, sometimes gloomy, but never faint-hearted or 
misanthropic (weltschmerzlich). “He was a man, take him 
for all in all;” we have not looked upon his like. 

The special application of what has been said to the 
separate Sonatas would lead to nothing. Although it is 
indisputable that the emotions and frames of mind 
portrayed in them are almost infinite in compass, yet it 
would be proportionally difficult to express the same with 
regard to each single piece in words, the very definiteness 
of which would conclusively prove their inadequacy to the 
task. It is no empty phrase, however often it may have been 
repeated, that Music begins where Language ends, — of 
course with the proviso that the former content herself with 
the sovereignty in the domain assigned to her. How many 
tone-poems should we be compelled to characterize by 
words not only analogous to each other, but having the very 
Same purport, even though a Goethe’s wealth of language 
were at our command! and what a dissimilarity in the tone- 


forms would notwithstanding be apparent even to the most 
uninitiated listener! 

Far more important than the invention of characteristic 
expressions is it, for those who would devote themselves to 
the study of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, to get a clear 
idea of them in outline as well as in detail. The 
comprehension of them is facilitated by this, with the 
natural result of a higher intellectual enjoyment. Is it not 
elevating to see how the most daring fancy, after having 
been nourished by deep thought, becomes the willing, 
submissive subject of the all-regulating mind? Beethoven 
never lost the reins, even in what seem the wildest flights 
of his genius: his Pegasus may spring up into highest space 
— he is able to direct and guide it. 

No earnest, conscientious teacher should neglect to 
explain to those entrusted to him the essential nature of the 
laws which for centuries, by a kind of natural necessity, 
have developed themselves in the forms of instrumental 
music. They are so simple that their principal features may 
be made clear to the most childish comprehension, and 
every step in advance will bring with it a deeper insight. 
That Beethoven, in the closest relation to his great 
predecessors, submitted to these laws, makes his 
appearance doubly great: he did not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil the law. 

O that our art, the most spiritual of all, were not bound 
by so many and such rigorous ties to matter! O that 
Beethoven’s sonatas were within the reach of all educated 
minds, like the lyrics of our great poets! But not this alone 


does Nature deny to our art; she withholds from the 
greater number of those even who are striving as musicians 
and as pianists the full enjoyment of these lofty works, at 
least in their totality. They make demands upon the 
executants which are not easily met. Here and there we 
find the necessary talent. Were it but accompanied by the 
indispensable earnestness and diligence! 

Beethoven’s pianoforte music demands (apart from the 
consideration of the extraordinarily difficult works) sound 
and solid execution. The first conditions of this are also the 
rarest, viz., a powerful and yet gentle touch, with the 
greatest possible independence of finger. Beethoven never 
writes difficulties merely to win laurels for those executants 
who shall overcome them, but neither is he deterred by any 
technical inconvenience, if it be necessary to give firm and 
clear expression to an idea. Thus we meet, in works 
reckoned amongst the easiest, with passages which 
presuppose a pretty high degree of technical skill; and 
since a pure style properly demands that there shall be at 
least the appearance of ease on the part of the performer, 
— with compositions of the intellectual depth of 
Beethoven’s this is an _ indispensable qualification. 
Therefore it is not advisable to take or place the sonatas of 
our master in hands which are not educated for their 
reception. When that degree of progress has been attained 
which will insure the mastery of the technical difficulties, 
the enjoyment and advantage to be derived from their 
thorough study will be doubled, and the effort to grasp 
them intellectually unhindered. 


The most essential figures which Beethoven employs are 
built upon the scale and the arpeggio. They belong, 
therefore, to that style which is specially designated the 
Clementi-Cramer school. The studies of these noble 
representatives of pure pianoforte playing will always be 
the best foundation for the performance of Beethoven’s 
works, and the practice of them ought to accompany 
without intermission the study of the master. Happily, the 
rich productions of Beethoven’s imagination offer fruits for 
every epoch of life and of — pianoforte-playing. We can 
reward the diligence of the studious child by allowing him 
to play the two sonatinas published after the master’s 
death, which sound to us rather as if they had been written 
for than by a beginner. But we should carefully guard 
against giving to immature young minds pieces which, 
though easy in a technical point of view (and this, after all, 
is sometimes only apparent), require a power of conception 
and of performance far beyond the demands made upon the 
fingers. Who, for example, with any experience in musical 
life, does not remember having heard the Sonata 
Pathétique played with a naiveté of style which might prove 
the narrowness of the boundary line between the sublime 
and the ridiculous? And similar misconceptions are met 
with every day. 

We give below a list of the sonatas in the order in which 
they ought to be studied, arranged with a view to the 
demands made upon the heart and mind, as well as upon 
the hand and finger of the performer. It is evident, however, 
that this cannot be done with mathematical precision, and 


that individual views and capability must, after all, decide; 
since difficulty and ease are but relative terms, and depend 
in each case upon other and pre-existing conditions. If, 
however, our attempt succeed so far as to render the 
selection easier to the student, and prevent his making any 
great mistakes, we shall not consider our trouble thrown 
away. 

May Beethoven speedily find a home in every house — in 
every heart! 


CLASSIFICATION OF BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE 
SONATAS 


. O, No. 2, in G major. 

. O, No. 1, in G minor. 

. O, No. 2, in G major. 

. O, No. 1, in E major. 

. O, in G major. 

. O, No. 1, in F minor. 

. O, No. 1, in C minor. 

. O, No. 2, in F major. 

. O, No. 3, in D major. 

. O, in C minor (Pathétique). 

. O, in B flat major. 

. O, in D major (Pastorale). 

. O, No. 2, in A major. 

. O, No. 3, in C major. 

. O, in F sharp major. 

. O, in E flat major. 

. O, in A flat major. 

. O, No. 3, in E flat major. 

. O, No. 1, in G major. 

. O, in E minor. 

. O, in F major. 

. O, No. 2, in C sharp minor (Moonlight). 
. O, No. 2, in D minor. 

. O, in C major. 

. O, No. 1, in E flat major. 

. O, in E flat major (Les Adieux). 
. O, in F minor (Appassionata). 
. O, in A flat major. 

O, in E major. 

30. O, in A major. 

31. O, in C minor. 

32. O, in B flat major (The Giant). 
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LIST OF BEETHOVEN’S WORKS 


Compiled from Marx and Thayer. 
I. — Compositions designated as Opus. 


1. Three Trios for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in E flat, G major, and C 
minor; ded. to Prince Lichnowski; composed 1791-92. 


2. Three Sonatas for piano, in F minor, A major, and C major; ded. to Joseph 
Haydn; pub. 1796. 


3. Trio for violin, viola, and violoncello, in E flat; composed in Bonn in 1792. 


4. Quintet for two violins, two violas, and violoncello, in E flat (from the octet 
for wind instruments, O); pub. 1797. 


5. Two Sonatas for piano and violoncello, in F major and G minor; ded. to 
Frederic William II. of Prussia; composed in Berlin in 1796. 


6. Sonata for piano, for four hands, in D major; pub. 1796-97. 


7. Sonata for piano, in E flat; ded. to the Countess Babette von Keglevics; pub. 
1797. 


8. Serenade for violin, viola, and violoncello, in D major; pub. 1797. 


9. Three Trios for violin, viola, and violoncello, in G Major, D major, and C 
minor; ded. to the Count von Browne; pub. 1798. 


10. Three Sonatas for piano, in C minor, F major, and D major; ded. to the 
Countess von Browne; pub. 1798. 


11. Trio for piano, clarionet (or V.), and violoncello, in B flat; ded. to the 
Countess von Thun; pub. 1798. 


12. Three Sonatas for piano and violin, in D major, A major, and E flat major; 
ded. to FA. Salieri; pub. 1798-99. 


13. Sonata Pathétique for piano, in C minor; ded. to Prince Lichnowski; pub. 
1799. 


14. Two Sonatas for piano, in E major and G major; ded. to the Baroness Braun; 
pub. 1799. 


15. First Concerto for piano and orchestra, in C major; ded. to the Princess 
Odescalchi, née Countess von Keglevics; composed 1795. 


16. Quintet for piano, clarionet, oboe, bassoon, and horn, in E flat major; ded. 
to the Prince von Schwarzenberg; performed 1798. 


17. Sonata for piano and horn in F major; ded. to the Baroness Braun; 
composed 1800. 


18. Six Quartets for two violins, viola, and violoncello, in F major, G major, D 
major, C minor, A major, and B flat major; ded. to Prince Lobkowitz; pub. 1800- 


1801. 


19. Second Concerto for piano and orchestra, in B flat major; ded. to M. von 
Nickelsberg; composed 1798. 


20. Grand Septet for violin, viola, violoncello, horn, clarionet, bassoon, and 
double-bass, in E flat; performed 1800. 


21. First Symphony for orchestra, in C major; ded. to the Baron van Swieten; 
performed 1800. 


22. Grand Sonata for piano, in B flat; ded. to the Count von Browne; composed 
1800. 


23. Sonata for piano and violin, in A minor; ded. to Count Moritz von Fries; pub. 
1801. 


24. Sonata for piano and violin, in F major; ded. to Count Moritz von Fries; pub. 
1801 (originally together with O). 


25. Serenade for flute, violin, and viola, in D major; pub. 1802. 


26. Sonata for piano, in A flat; ded. to Prince Lichnowski; composed 1801. 


27. Two Sonatas, quasi Fantasia, for piano, No. 1 in E flat major; ded. to the 
Princess Liechtenstein; No. 2 in C sharp minor; ded. to the Countess Julia 
Guicciardi; composed 1801 (?). 


28. Sonata for piano, in D major; ded. to M. von Sonnenfels; composed 1801. 


29. Quintet for two violins, two violas, and violoncello, in C major; ded. to 
Count von Fries; composed 1801. 


30. Three Sonatas for piano and violin, in A major, C minor, and G major; ded. 
to the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia; composed 1802. 


31. Three Sonatas for piano, in G major, D minor, and E flat major; composed 
1802 (?). 


32. “To Hope,” words from the “Urania” of Tiedge; pub. 1805 (first setting, see 
O). 


33. Bagatelles for piano; composed 1782. 


34. Six Variations for piano, in F major, on an original theme; ded. to the 
Princess Odescalchi; composed in 1802 (?). 


35. Fifteen Variations, with a Fugue; for piano, on a theme from “Prometheus,” 
ded. to Count Moritz Lichnowski; composed 1802. 


36. Second Symphony for orchestra, in D major; ded. to Prince Lichnowski; 
composed 1802. 


37. Third Concerto for piano and orchestra, in C minor; ded. to Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia; composed 1800. 


38. Trio for piano, clarionet (or V.), and violoncello (from the Septet, O); 
published 1805. 


39. Two Preludes through all the major and minor keys, for piano or organ; 
composed 1789. 


40. Romance for violin and orchestra, in G major; composed 1802 (?). 


41. Serenade for piano and flute (or V.), in D major (from O); pub. 1803. 
42. Notturno for piano and violoncello, in D major (from O); pub. 1804. 
43. Ballet: “The Men of Prometheus;” composed 1800. 


44. Fourteen Variations for piano, violin, and violoncello, on an original theme; 
composed 1802 (?). 


45. Three Marches for piano, for four hands, in C major, E flat major, and D 
major; ded. to the Princess Esterhazy; composed 1802 (? 1801). 


46. Adelaide: words by Matthison; composed 1796. 


47. Sonata for piano and violin, in A major; ded. to the violinist Rudolph 
Kreutzer; composed 1803. 


48. Six Spiritual Songs, by Gellert; pub. 1803. 
49. Two Easy Sonatas for piano, in G minor and G major; composed 1802 (?). 
50. Romance for violin and orchestra, in F major; composed in 1802 (?). 


51. Two Rondos for piano: No. 1 in C major; pub. 1798 (?); No. 2 in G major: 
ded. to the Countess Henriette von Lichnowski; pub. 1802. 


52. Eight Songs: words by Claudius, Sophie von Mereau, Bürger, Goethe, and 
Lessing; partly composed in Bonn before 1792. 


53. Grand Sonata for piano, in C major; ded. to Count Waldstein; composed in 
1803 (?). 


54. Sonata for piano, in F major; composed 1803 (?). 


55. Third Symphony (Eroica) for orchestra, in E flat; ded. to Prince Lobkowitz; 
composed 1803-4. 


56. Triple Concerto for piano, violin, and violoncello, with orchestra, in C 
major; composed 1804-5. 


57. Grand Sonata for piano, in F minor; ded. to the Count von Brunswick; 
composed 1804. 


58. Fourth Concerto for piano and orchestra, in G major; ded. to the Archduke 
Rudolph; composed 1806 (?). 


59. Three Quartets for two violins, viola, and violoncello, in F major, E minor, 
and C major; ded. to Prince Rasoumowski; composed 1806. 


60. Fourth Symphony for orchestra, in B flat; ded. to Count Oppersdorf; 
composed 1806. 


61. Concerto for violin and orchestra, in D major; ded. to Stephan von 
Breuning; composed 1806. 


62. Overture: “Coriolanus,” in C minor; ded. to the dramatist Heinrich von 
Collin; composed 1807. 


63. Sonata for piano, violin, and violoncello (from the Octet, O); pub. 1807. 
64. Sonata for piano, violin, and violoncello (from the Trio, O); pub. 1807. 


65. Scena and Aria: “Ah, perfido!” for soprano voice and orchestra; ded. to the 
Countess Clari; composed 1796. 


66. Twelve Variations for piano and violoncello, in F major, on the theme, “Fin 
Mädchen oder Weibchen,” from Mozart’s “Zauberflöte;” pub. 1798. 


67. Fifth Symphony for orchestra, in C minor; ded. to Prince Lobkowitz and 
Count Rasoumowski; composed 1808 (?). 


68. Sixth Symphony (Pastorale) for orchestra, in F major; ded. to Prince 
Lobkowitz and Count Rasoumowski; composed 1808 (?). 


69. Sonata for piano and violoncello, in A major; ded. to Baron von 
Gleichenstein; pub. 1809. 


70. Two Trios for piano, violin, and violoncello, in D major and E flat major; 
ded. to the Countess Marie Erdödy; composed 1808. 


71. Sextet for two clarionets, two flutes, and two bassoons; performed 1804-5. 
72. “Fidelio” (“Leonora”), opera in two acts; composed 1804-5. 


73. Fifth Concerto for piano and orchestra, in E flat; ded. to the Archduke 
Rudolph; composed 1809. 


74. Quartet (tenth) for two violins, viola, and violoncello, in E flat; ded. to 
Prince Lobkowitz; composed 1809. 


75. Six Songs: words by Goethe and Reissig; ded. to the Princess Kinsky; 
composed 1810. 


76. Variations for piano, in D major, on an original (?) theme, afterwards 
employed as the “Turkish March” in the “Ruins of Athens;” ded. to his friend 
Oliva; pub. 1810. 


77. Fantasia for piano, in G minor; ded. to the Count von Brunswick; composed 
1809. 


78. Sonata for piano, in F sharp major; ded. to the Countess von Brunswick; 
composed 1809. 


79. Sonatina for piano, in G major; pub. 1810. 


80. Fantasia for piano, orchestra, and chorus, in C minor; words— 
“Schmeichelnd hold und lieblich klingen” — by Kuffner; ded. to Maximilian 
Joseph of Bavaria; performed 1808. 


81a. Sonata for piano— “Les Adieux,” — in E flat; ded. to the Archduke 
Rudolph; composed 1809. 


81b. Sextet for two violins, viola, violoncello, and two horns (obbligato), in E 
flat; pub. 1810. 


82. Four Ariettas and a Duet, with pianoforte accompaniment; words of Nos. 2, 
3, and 5 by Metastasio; pub. 1811. 


83. Three Songs; words by Goethe; ded. to the Princess Kinsky; composed 
1810. 


84. Overture and incidental Music to “Egmont;” composed 1809-10. 


85. “The Mount of Olives,” an oratorio; text by Franz Xaver Huber; composed 
1800 (?). 


86. First Mass, for four voices and orchestra, in C major; ded. to Prince 
Esterhazy; composed 1807. 


87. Trio for wind instruments, in C major; performed 1797. 
88. “Das Gluck der Freundschaft,” for voice and piano; pub. 1803. 


89. Polonaise for piano, in C major; ded. to the Empress Elisabetha Alexiewna, 
of Russia; composed 1814. 


90. Sonata for piano, in E minor; ded. to Count Moritz Lichnowski; composed 
1814. 


91. “The Battle of Vittoria,” for orchestra; ded. to the Prince Regent of England; 
composed 1813. 


92. Seventh Symphony for orchestra, in A major; ded. to Count Fries; composed 
1812. 


93. Eighth Symphony for orchestra, in F major; composed 1812. 


94. “To Hope;” words from the “Urania” of Tiegde (second setting, see O); 
composed 1816. 


95. Quartet for two violins, viola, and violoncello, in F minor; ded. to Secretary 
Zmeskall; composed 1810. 


96. Sonata for piano and violin, in G major; ded. to the Archduke Rudolph; 
composed 1810. 


97. Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, in B flat; ded. to the Archduke 
Rudolph; composed 1811. 


98. “An die ferne Geliebte,” a Liederkreis; words by Jeitteles; ded. to Prince 
Lobkowitz; composed 1816. 


99. “Der Mann von Wort,” for voice and piano; words by Kleinschmid; pub. 
1815. 


100. “Merkenstein,” for one or two voices and piano; words by Rupprecht; 
composed 1814. 


101. Sonata for piano, in A major; ded. to the Baroness Erdmann; composed 
1815. 


101. Two Sonatas for piano and violoncello, in C major and D major; ded. to the 
Countess Erdödy; composed 1815. 


103. Octet for wind instruments, in E flat major; composed in Bonn before 
1792. 


104. Quintet for two violins, two violas, and violoncello, in C minor (from the 
Trio No. 3 of O); pub. 1819. 


105. Six Themes variés for piano, with violin ad libitum; composed for George 
Thomson, 1818-19. 


106. Sonata for piano, in B flat; ded. to the Archduke Rudolph; composed 1818. 


107. Ten Themes variés russes, écossais, tyroliens, for piano, with violin ad 
libitum; composed for George Thomson, 1818-20. 


108. Twenty-five Scotch Melodies for one or two voices and chorus (obbligato), 
violin, viola, and ‘cello. 


109. Sonata for piano, in E major; ded. to Fraulein Brentano; composed 1821 


(?). 
110. Sonata for piano, in A flat major; composed 1821. 


111. Sonata for piano, in C minor; ded. to the Archduke Rudolph; composed 
1822. 


112. “Meeresstille und gluckliche Fahrt,” for four voices and orchestra; ded. to 
“the Author of the Poem, the immortal Goethe;” composed 1815. 


113. Overture: “The Ruins of Athens,” composed 1811-12. 
114. Marches and Choruses from “The Ruins of Athens.” 


115. Overture: “Namensfeier,” in C major; ded. to Prince Radziwill; composed 
1814. 


116. Terzetto for soprano, tenor, and bass, with orchestral accompaniment; 
composed 1801. 


117. Overture and Choruses: “King Stephen;” performed 1812. 


118. Elegy in memory of the Baroness Pasqualati: “Sanft wie du lebtest hast du 
vollendet;” ded. to the Baron Pasqualati; composed 1814. 


119. Twelve Bagatelles for piano; composed 1820-22. 


120. Thirty-three Variations on a waltz by Diabelli; ded. to Madame Brentano; 
composed 1823. 


121a. Adagio, Variations, and Rondo, for piano, violin, and violoncello, in G 
major; theme, “Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu;” pub. 1824. 


121b. “Opferlied” for solo, chorus, and orchestra; words by Matthison; 
composed 1822. 


122. “In allen guten Stunden,” for solo and chorus, with two clarionets, two 
horns, and two bassoons, words by Goethe; composed 1822. 


123. Missa Solemnis for four voices, chorus, and orchestra, in D major; ded. to 
the Archduke Rudolph; composed 1818-1822. 


124. Overture: “Weihe des Hauses,” in C major; ded. to Prince Galitzin; 
composed 1822. 


125. Ninth Symphony (Jupiter), with final chorus on Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” for 
orchestra, four voices, and chorus, in D minor; ded. to Frederick William III. of 


Prussia; composed 1822-3. 


126 Six Bagatelles for piano; composed about 1821. 


127. Quartet for two violins, viola, and violoncello, in E flat; ded. to Prince 
Galitzin; composed 1824. 


128. “The Kiss;” Arietta for voice and piano; composed 1822. 
129. Rondo capriccioso in G major. 


130. Quartet for two violins, viola, and violoncello, in B flat; ded. to Prince 
Galitzin; composed 1825. 


131. Quartet fr two violins, viola, and violoncello, in C sharp minor; ded. to the 
Baron von Stutterheim; composed 1826. 


132. Quartet for two violins, viola, and violoncello, in A minor; ded. to Prince 
Galitzin; composed 1825. 


133. Grand Fugue for two violins, viola, and violoncello, in B flat; ded. to the 
Cardinal Archduke Rudolph; composed 1825. 


134. Grand Fugue (O arranged for piano for four hands). 


135. Quartet (the sixteenth) for two violins, viola, and ‘cello, in F major; ded. to 
Herrn Wolfmeier; composed 1826. 


136. “Der Glorreiche Augenblick,” cantata for four voices and orchestra; text 
by Dr. Weissenbach; ded. to Franz I., Emperor of Austria, Nicholas I., Emperor 
of Russia, and Frederick William III., King of Prussia; composed 1814. 

137. Fugue for two violins, two violas, and ‘cello, in D major; composed 1817. 
138. Ouverture caractérisstique; “Leonora” No. 1, in C major. 


II. Compositions designated simply by Numbers. 


No. 1a. Twelve Variations for piano and violin, in F major; Theme: “Se vuol 
ballare,” from Mozart’s “Figaro;” ded. to Eleanore von Breuning; pub. 1793. 


1b. Thirteen Variations for piano, in A major; Theme: “Es war einmal ein alter 
Mann;” pub. 1794. 


2. Nine Variations for piano, in A major; Theme: “Quant é piu bello;” pub. 1796. 


3a. Six Variations for piano; Theme: “Nel cor piu non mi sento;” composed 
1795. 


3b. Two Minuets for piano, for four hands. 


4. Twelve Variations for piano, in C major; Theme: “Menuet à la Vigano;” pub. 
1796. 


5a. Twelve Variations for piano, in A major; Theme from the ballet of the 
“Waldmädchen;” pub. 1797. 


5b. Twelve Variations for piano and violoncello, in G major; Theme: “See, the 
Conquering Hero comes!” pub. 1804. 


6. Twelve Variations for piano and violoncello, in F major. (See O.) 7. Eight 


Variations for piano in C major; Theme from Grétry’s “Richard Cœur de Lion;” 
pub. 1798. 


8. Ten Variations for piano in B flat major; Theme: “La stessa, la stessissima;” 
pub. 1799. 


9. Seven Variations for piano, in F major; Theme: “Kind willst du ruhig 
schlafen;” pub. 1799. 


10a. Eight Variations for piano, in F major; Theme: “Tandeln and Scherzen;” 
composed 1799. 


10b. Seven Variations for piano and violoncello, in E flat; Theme from the 
“Magic Flute;” composed 1801 (?). 


11. Six very easy Variations on an original Theme; composed 1801. 


12. Six easy Variations for piano or harp, in F major; Theme: “Air suisse;” pub. 
1799 (?). 


13. Twenty-four Variations for piano, in D major, on a Theme by Righini; 
composed about 1790. 


14-23. Wanting. 
24. “Der Wachtelschlag,” for voice and piano; words by Sauter; pub. 1804. 


25. Seven Variations for piano, in C major; Theme: “God save the King;” pub. 
1804. 


26. Five Variations (favourite) for piano, in D major; Theme: “Rule, Britannia;” 
pub. 1804. 


27. Six Variations for piano, for four hands, in D major, on an original Theme; 
composed 1800. 


28. Minuet for piano. 

29. Prelude for piano, in F minor; pub. 1805. 
30, 31. Wanting. 

32. “To Hope,” by Tiedge (see O). 

33, 34. Wanting. 


35. Andante for piano in F major (originally in the Sonata, O), composed 1803 


(?). 


36. Thirty-two Variations for piano, in C minor, on an original Theme; pub. 
1807. 


37. Wanting. 


38. “Die Sehnsucht:” four Melodies for voice and piano; text by Goethe; pub. 
1810. 


III. Compositions designated by Letters. 


A. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


a. Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello (in one movement), 
in B flat; ded. to “my little friend, Maximiliana Brentano, for 
her encouragement in pianoforte playing;” composed 1812. 


b. Rondo for piano and violin, in G major; pub. 1800. 
c. Andante for piano, in G. 


d. Sonata for piano, in C major (incomplete); composed 
1796. 


e. Two easy Sonatinas for piano, in G major and F major; 
composed in Bonn. 


f. Three Sonatas for piano, in E flat major, F minor, and D 
major; ded. to the Elector Max. Friedrich; composed at the 
age of eleven. 


g. Rondo for piano, in A major; pub. 1784. 


h. Andante on the text: “Oh Hoffnung, du stahlst die 
Herzen” (Ex. for the Archduke Rudolph). 


i. Favourite March of the Emperor Alexander. 


k. Eight Variations for piano in B flat; Theme: “Ich habe ein 
kleines Huttchen nur.” 


I. Variations for piano, on a March by Dressler; composed 
at the age of ten. 


m. Variations for piano, for four hands, on an original 
theme. 


n. Variations for piano, for four hands, in A major. 


o. Triumphal March for orchestra, in C major; performed 
1813. 


p. Second and Third Overtures to “Leonora” (“Fidelio”), in 
C major. 


q. Overture to “Fidelio” (“Leonora” No. 4), in E major. 
r. Triumphal March for orchestra, in G major. 


s. Three Duos for clarionet and bassoon, in C major, F 
major, and B flat; composed about 1800. 


t. Minuet for piano (from the Septet, O). 


u. Quintet (MS.), for two violins, two violas, and violoncello, 
in F major. 


B. DANCE MUSIC 


Twelve Contre danses. 

Twelve Minuets for orchestra. 

Six Minuets for piano. 

Twelve Danses Allemandes for two violins and bass. 
Seven Country Dances for piano. 

Six Country Dances for piano. 

Twelve Ecossaises for piano. 

Six Allemandes for piano and violin. 

Twelve Waltzes with Trios for orchestra. 

Six Waltzes for two violins and bass. 

Two Minuets for piano, for four hands. 

Six Country Dances for piano. 

Two Favourite Waltzes for piano, in B flat major and E minor. 


C. VOCAL MUSIC 


a. Six Songs from Reissig’s “Blumchen der Einsamkeit:” — 1. “Sehnsucht,” in E 
major. 

. “Krieger’s Abschied,” in E flat. 

. “Der Jungling in der Fremde,” in B flat. 

. “An den fernen Geliebten,” in G major. 

. “Der Zufriedene,” in A major. 

. “Der Liebende,” in D major. 


. Three Songs: — 1. “An die Geliebte,” in B flat. 
. “Das Geheimniss,” in G major. 
. “So oder so! Nord oder Süd.” 


. Italian and German Songs: — 1. “La Partenza” (“ecco quel fiore”). 
. “Trinklied.” 

. “Liedchen von der Ruhe.” 

. “An die Hoffnung.” 

. “Ich Liebe dich, so wie du nich.” 
. “Molly’s Abschied.” 

. “Ohne Liebe.” 

. “Wachtelgesang.” 

9. “Marmotte.” 

10. “Maigesang.” 

11. “Feuerfarbe.” 

12. “Ecco quel fiori istanti.” 
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d. Songs, for one or more voices, from Shakspere, Byron, and Moore. 
e. “Der Glorreiche Augenblick,” for four voices and orchestra. 

f “Lied aus der Ferne.” 

g. Three Songs from Tiedge. 

h. Three Songs. 


i. Three Songs. 

k. “Oh! dass ich dir vom stillen Auge.” 
1. “Sehnsucht nach dem Rhein.” 

m. “Die Klage.” 

n. Three Andantes. 

o. “Ruf vom Berge.” 

p. “Der Bardengeist.” 


q. “Als die Geliebte sich trennen wollte.” 
r. Elegy on the death of a Poodle. 

s. Arietta in A flat major. 

t. Canon in E flat major. 


u. “Zartliche Liebe.” 
v. “Resignation,” “Lisch’ aus,” in E major. 


w. Canon for six voices. 

x. Canon for four voices. 

y. Canon for three voices. 

z. Canon written in the album of Director Neide. 

tz. Song of the Monks, from Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell.” 

a. “Song of the Nightingale.” 

b. “Germania’s Wiedergeburt,” for four voices and orchestra. 

c. “Abschiedsgesang an Wien’s Burger.” 

e. Final songs from (1) “Die Ehrenpforte,” in D major; (2) “Die gute Nachricht.” 


f. “Andenken von Matthison” — allegretto. 
g. Three-part Song. 


IV. Compositions which appeared after Beethoven’s 
Death, without being designated as Op. or No. 


a. “Beethoven’s Heimgang,” for voice and piano. 
b. “An Sie,” Song, in A flat major. 


c. Two Songs: — 1. “Seufzer eines Ungeliebten.” 
2. “Die laute Klage.” 
d. “Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur,” for four voices and orchestra, in C major. 


e. Cantata: “Europa steht.” 


f£ Song, “Gedenke mein.” 
g. "Empfindungen bei Lydia’s Untreu,” in E flat. 
h. “Equali,” two pieces for four trombones. 


i. Allegretto for orchestra. 
k. Three Quartets. 
l. Rondo for piano and orchestra. 


m. Octet for wind instruments (now O.) n. Rondino for eight-part harmony. 


o. Two Trios for piano, violin, and ‘cello. 


p. Military March for piano. 
q. “Lament at Beethoven’s Grave.” 
r. “The Last Musical Thought.” 
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From ‘1911 Encyclopeedia Britannica, Volume 3’ 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827), German musical 
composer, was baptized (probably, as was usual, the day 
after birth) on the 17th of December 1770 at Bonn. His 
family is traceable to a village near Louvain, in Belgium, in 
the 17th century. In 1650 a lineal ancestor of the composer 
settled in Antwerp. Beethoven’s grandfather, Louis, 
quarrelled with his family, came to Bonn in 1732, and 
became one of the court musicians of the archbishop- 
elector of Cologne. He was a genial man of estimable 
character, and though Ludwig van Beethoven was only four 
years old when his grandfather died, he never forgot him, 
but cherished his portrait to the end of his life. Beethoven’s 
father, a tenor singer at the archbishop-elector’s court, was 
of a rough and violent temper, not improved by his passion 
for drink, nor by the dire poverty under which the family 
laboured. He married Magdelina Leim or Laym, the widow 
of a valet-de-chambre of the elector of Trier and daughter 
of the chief cook at Ehrenbreitstein. Beethoven’s father 
wished to profit as early as possible by his son’s talent, and 
accordingly began to give him a severe musical training, 
especially on the violin, when he was only five years old, at 
about which time they left the house in which he was born 


(515 Bonngasse, now preserved as a Beethoven museum, 
with a magnificent collection of manuscripts and relics). By 
the time Beethoven was nine his father had no more to 
teach him, and he entered upon a perhaps healthier course 
of clavier lessons under a singer named Pfeiffer. A little 
general education was also edged in by a certain Zambona. 
Van den Eeden, the court organist, and an old friend of his 
grandfather, taught him the organ and the pianoforte, and 
so rapid was Beethoven’s progress that when C. G. Neefe 
succeeded to Van den Eeden’s post in 1781, he was soon 
able to allow the boy to act as his deputy. With his 
permission Beethoven published in 1783 his earliest extant 
composition, a set of variations on a march by Dressler. The 
title-page states that they were written in 1780 “par un 
jeune amateur Louis van Beethoven äge de dix ans.” 
Beethoven’s father was very clumsy in his unnecessary 
attempts to make an infant prodigy of his son; for the ante- 
dating of this composition, implying the correct date of 
birth, contradicts the post-dating of the date of birth by 
which he tried to make out that the three sonatas 
Beethoven wrote in the same year were by a boy of eleven. 
(Beethoven for a long time believed that he was born in 
1772, and the certificate of his baptism hardly convinced 
him, because he knew that he had an elder brother named 
Ludwig who died in infancy.) In the same year, 1783, 
Beethoven was given the post of cembalist in the Bonn 
theatre, and in 1784 his position of assistant to Neefe 
became official. In a catalogue raisonné of the new 
archbishop Max Franz’s court musicians we find “No. 14, 


Ludwig Beethoven” described “as of good capacity, still 
young, of good, quiet behaviour and poor,” while his father 
(No. 8) “has a completely worn-out voice, has long been in 
service, is very poor, of fairly good behaviour, and married.” 

In the spring of 1787 Beethoven paid a short visit to 
Vienna, where he astonished Mozart by his 
extemporizations and had a few lessons from him. How he 
was enabled to afford this visit is not clear. After three 
months the illness of his mother, to whom he was devoted, 
brought him back. She died in July, leaving a baby girl, one 
year old, who died in November. For five more years 
Beethoven remained at Bonn supporting his family, of 
which he had been since the age of fifteen practically the 
head, as his father’s bad habits steadily increased until in 
1789 Ludwig was officially entrusted with his father’s 
salary. He had already made several lifelong friends at 
Bonn, of whom the chief were Count Waldstein and 
Stephan Breuning; and his prospects brightened as the 
archbishop-elector, in imitation of his brother the emperor 
Joseph II., enlarged the scale of his artistic munificence. By 
1792 the archbishop-elector’s attention was thoroughly 
aroused to Beethoven’s power, and he provided for 
Beethoven’s second visit to Vienna. The introductions he 
and Count Waldstein gave to Beethoven, the prefix “van” in 
Beethoven’s name (which looked well though it was not 
really a title of nobility), and above all the unequalled 
impressiveness of his playing and extemporization, quickly 
secured his footing with the exceptionally intelligent and 
musical aristocracy of Vienna, who to the end of his life 


treated him with genuine affection and respect, bearing 
with all the roughness of his manners and temper, not as 
with the eccentricities of a fashionable genius, but as with 
signs of the sufferings of a passionate and noble nature. 

Beethoven’s life, though outwardly uneventful, was one 
of the most pathetic of tragedies. His character has had the 
same fascination for his biographers as it had for his 
friends, and there is probably hardly any great man in 
history of whom more is known and of whom so much of 
what is known is interesting. Yet it is all too much a matter 
of detail and anecdote to admit of chronological 
summarizing here, and for the disentangling of its actual 
incidents we must refer the reader to Sir George Grove’s 
long and graphic article, “Beethoven,” in the Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, and to the monumental biography of 
Thayer, who devoted his whole life to collecting materials. 
These two biographical works, read in the spirit in which 
their authors conceived them, will reveal, beneath a mass 
of distressing, grotesque and sometimes sordid detail, a 
nobility of character and unswerving devotion to the 
highest moral ideas throughout every distress and 
temptation to which a passionate and totally unpractical 
temper and the growing shadow of a terrible misfortune 
could expose a man. 

The man is surpassed only by his works, for in them he 
had that mastery which was denied to him in what he 
himself calls his attempt to “grapple with fate.” Such of his 
difficulties as lay in his own character already showed 
themselves in his studies with Haydn. Haydn, who seems to 


have heard of him on his first visit to Vienna in 1787, 
passed through Bonn in July 1792, and was so much struck 
by Beethoven that it was very likely at his instigation that 
the archbishop sent Beethoven to Vienna to study under 
him. But Beethoven did not get on well with him, and found 
him perfunctory in correcting his exercises. Haydn 
appreciated neither his manners nor the audacity of his 
free compositions, and abandoned whatever intentions he 
may have had of taking Beethoven with him to England in 
1794. Beethoven could do without sympathy, but a 
grounding in strict counterpoint he felt to be a dire 
necessity, so he continued his studies with Albrechtsberger, 
a mere grammarian who had the poorest opinion of him, 
but who could, at all events, be depended on to attend to 
his work. Almost every comment has been made upon the 
relations between Haydn and Beethoven, except the 
perfectly obvious one that Mozart died at the age of thirty- 
six, just at the time Beethoven came to Vienna, and that 
Haydn, as is perfectly well known, was profoundly shocked 
by the untimely loss of the greatest musician he had ever 
known. At such a time the undeniable clumsiness of 
Beethoven’s efforts at academic exercises would combine 
with his general tactlessness to confirm Haydn in the belief 
that the sun had set for ever in the musical world, and 
would incline him to view with disfavour those bold 
features of style and form which the whole of his own 
artistic development should naturally have predisposed him 
to welcome. It is at least significant that those early works 
of Beethoven in which Mozart’s influence is most evident, 


such as the Septet, aroused Haydn’s open admiration, 
whereas he hardly approved of the compositions like the 
sonatas, o (dedicated to him), in which his own influence is 
stronger. Neither he nor Beethoven was skilful in 
expressing himself except in music, and it is impossible to 
tell what Haydn meant, or what Beethoven thought he 
meant, in advising him not to publish the last and finest of 
the three trios, o. But even if he did not mean that it was 
too daring for the public, it can hardly be expected that he 
never contrasted the meteoric career of Mozart, who after 
a miraculous boyhood had produced at the age of twenty- 
five some of the greatest music Haydn had ever seen, with 
the slow and painful development of his uncouth pupil, who 
at the same age had hardly a dozen presentable works to 
his credit. It is not clear that Haydn ever came to 
understand Beethoven, and many years passed before 
Beethoven realized the greatness of the master whose 
teaching had so disappointed him. 

From the time Beethoven settled permanently in Vienna, 
which he was soon induced to do by the kindness of his 
aristocratic friends, the only noteworthy external features 
of his career are the productions of his compositions. In 
spite of the usual hostile criticism for obscurity, 
exaggeration and unpopularity, his reputation became 
world-wide and by degrees actually popular; nor did it ever 
decline, for as his later works became notorious for their 
extravagance and unintelligibility his earlier works became 
better understood. He was no man of business, but, in a 
thoroughly unpractical way, he was suspicious and exacting 


in money matters, which in his later years frequently 
turned up in his conversation as a grievance, and at times, 
especially during the depreciation of the Austrian currency 
between 1808 and 1815, were a real anxiety to him. 
Nevertheless, with a little more skill his external prosperity 
would have been great. He was always a personage of 
importance, as is testified by more than one amusing 
anecdote, like those of his walks with Goethe and his half- 
ironical comments on the hats which flew off more for him 
than for Goethe; and in 1815 it seemed as if the summit of 
his fame was reached when his 7th symphony was 
performed, together with a hastily-written cantata, Der 
glorreiche Augenblick and the blazing piece of descriptive 
fireworks entitled Wellingtons Sieg oder die Schlacht bei 
Vittoria, once popular in England as the Battle Symphony. 
The occasion for this performance was the congress of 
Vienna; and the government placed the two halls of the 
Redouten-Saal at his disposal for two nights, while he 
himself was allowed to invite all the sovereigns of Europe. 
In the same year he received the freedom of the city, an 
honour much valued by him. After that time his immediate 
popularity, as far as new works were concerned, became 
less eminent, as that of his more easy-going 
contemporaries began to increase. Yet there was, not only 
in the emotional power of his earlier works, but also in the 
known cause of his increasing inability to appear in public, 
something that awakened the best popular sensibilities; 
and when his two greatest and most difficult works, the 9th 
symphony and parts of the Missa Solemnis, were produced 


at a memorable concert in 1824, the storm of applause was 
overwhelming, and the composer, who was on the platform 
in order to give the time to the conductor, had to be turned 
round by one of the singers in order to see it. 

Signs of deafness had given him grave anxiety as early as 
1708. For a long time he successfully concealed it from all 
but his most intimate friends, while he consulted physicians 
and quacks with eagerness; but neither quackery nor the 
best skill of his time availed him, and it has been pointed 
out that the root of the evil lay deeper than could have 
been supposed during his lifetime. Although his 
constitution was magnificently strong and his health was 
preserved by his passion for outdoor life, a post-mortem 
examination revealed a very complicated state of disorder, 
evidently dating almost from childhood (if not inherited) 
and aggravated by lack of care and good food. The touching 
document addressed to his brothers in 1802, and known as 
his “will,” should be read in its entirety, as given by Thayer 
(iv. 4). No verbal quotation short of the whole will do justice 
to the overpowering outburst which runs almost in one long 
unpunctuated sentence through the whole tragedy of 
Beethoven’s life, as he knew it then and foresaw it. He 
reproaches men for their injustice in thinking and calling 
him pugnacious, stubborn and misanthropical when they do 
not know that for six years he has suffered from an 
incurable condition, aggravated by incompetent doctors. 
He dwells upon his delight in human society, from which he 
has had so early to isolate himself, but the thought of which 
now fills him with dread as it makes him realize his loss, 


not only in music but in all finer interchange of ideas, and 
terrifies him lest the cause of his distress should appear. He 
declares that, when those near him had heard a flute or a 
singing shepherd while he heard nothing, he was only 
prevented from taking his life by the thought of his art, but 
it seemed impossible for him to leave the world until he had 
brought out all that he felt to be in his power. He requests 
that after his death his present doctor, if surviving, shall be 
asked to describe his illness and to append it to this 
document in order that at least then the world may be as 
far as possible reconciled with him. He leaves his brothers 
his property, such as it is, and in terms not less touching, if 
more conventional than the rest of the document, he 
declares that his experience shows that only virtue has 
preserved his life and his courage through all his misery. 
And, indeed, his art and his courage rose far above any 
level attainable by those artists who are slaves to the 
“personal note,” for his chief occupation at the time of this 
document was his 2nd symphony, the most brilliant and 
triumphant piece that had ever been written up to that 
time. On a smaller scale, in which mastery was the more 
easily attainable as experiment was more readily tested, 
Beethoven was sooner able to strike a tragic note, and 
hence the process of growth in his style is more readily 
traceable in the pianoforte works than in the larger 
compositions which naturally represent a series of 
crowning results. Only in his last period does the pianoforte 
cease to be Beethoven’s normal means of expression. 
Accordingly, if in the discussion of Beethoven’s works, with 


which we close this article, we dwell rather more on the 
pianoforte sonatas than on his greater works, it is not only 
because they are more easily referred to by the general 
reader, but because they are actually a key to his 
intellectual development, such as is afforded neither by his 
life nor by the great works which are themselves the 
crowning mystery and wonder of musical art. 

Deafness causes inconvenience in conversation long 
before it is noticeable in music, and in 1806 Beethoven 
could still conduct his opera Fidelio and be much annoyed 
at the inattention to his nuances; and his last appearance 
as a player was not until 1814, when he made a great 
impression with his B flat trio, o. At the end of November 
1822 an attempt to conduct proved disastrous. The 
touching incident in 1824 has been described, but up to the 
last Beethoven seems to have found or imagined that ear- 
trumpets (of which a collection is now preserved at Bonn) 
were of use to him in playing to himself, though his friends 
were often pained when the pianoforte was badly out of 
tune, and were overcome when Beethoven in soft passages 
did not make the notes sound at all. The instrument sent 
him by Broadwood in 1817-1818 gave him great pleasure 
and he answered it with a characteristically cordial and 
quaint letter in the best of bad French. His fame in England 
was often a source of great comfort to him, especially in his 
last illness, when the London Philharmonic Society, for 
which the 9th symphony was written and a 10th symphony 
projected, sent him £100 in advance of the proceeds of a 
benefit concert which he had begged them to give, being in 


very straitened circumstances, as he would make no use of 
the money he had deposited in the bank for his nephew. 
This nephew was the cause of most of his anxiety and 
distress in the last twelve years of his life. His brother, 
Kaspar Karl, had often given him trouble; for example, by 
obtaining and publishing some of Beethoven’s early 
indiscretions, such as the trio-variations, o, the sonatas, o, 
and other trifles, of which the late opus number is thus 
explained. In 1815, after Beethoven had quarrelled with his 
oldest friend, Stephan Breuning, for warning him against 
trusting his brother in money matters, Kaspar died, leaving 
a widow of whom Beethoven strongly disapproved, and a 
son, nine years old, for the guardianship of whom 
Beethoven fought the widow through all the law courts. 
The boy turned out utterly unworthy of his uncle’s 
persistent devotion, and gave him every cause for anxiety. 
He failed in all his examinations, including an attempt to 
learn some trade in the polytechnic school, whereupon he 
fell into the hands of the police for attempting suicide, and, 
after being expelled from Vienna, joined the army. 
Beethoven’s utterly simple nature could neither educate 
nor understand a human being who was not possessed by 
the wish to do his best. His nature was passionately 
affectionate, and he had suffered all his life from the want 
of a natural outlet for it. He had often been deeply in love 
and made no secret of it; but Robert Browning had not a 
more intense dislike of “the artistic temperament” in 
morals, and though Beethoven’s attachments were almost 
all hopelessly above him in rank, there is not one that was 


not honourable and respected by society as showing the 
truthfulness and self-control of a great man. Beethoven’s 
orthodoxy in such matters has provoked the smiles of 
Philistines, especially when it showed itself in his 
objections to Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and his grounds for 
selecting the subject of Fidelio for his own opera. The last 
thing that Philistines will ever understand is that genius is 
far too independent of convention to abuse it; and 
Beethoven’s life, with all its mistakes, its grotesqueness 
and its pathos, is as far beyond the shafts of Philistine wit 
as his art. 

At the beginning of 1827 Beethoven had projects for a 
10th symphony, music to Goethe’s Faust, and (under the 
stimulus of his newly acquired collection of Handel’s 
works) any amount of choral music, compared to which all 
his previous compositions would have seemed but a 
prelude. But he was in bad health; his brother Johann, with 
whom he had been staying, had not allowed him a fire in 
his bedroom, and had sent him back to Vienna in an open 
Chaise in vile weather; and the chill which resulted ended 
in a fatal illness. Within a week of his death Beethoven was 
still full of his projects. Three days before the end he added 
a codicil to his will, and saw Schubert, whose music had 
aroused his keen interest, but was not able to speak to him, 
though he afterwards spoke of the Philharmonic Society 
and the English, almost his last words being “God bless 
them.” On the 26th of March 1827, during a fierce 
thunderstorm, he died. 


Beethoven’s Music. — The division of Beethoven’s work 
into three styles has become proverbial, and is based on 
obvious facts. The styles, however, are not rigidly 
separated, either in themselves or in chronology. Nor can 
the popular description of Beethoven’s first manner as 
“Mozartesque” be accepted as doing justice to a style 
which differs more radically from Mozart’s than Mozart’s 
differs from Haydn’s. The style of Beethoven’s third period 
is no longer regarded as “showing an obscurity traceable to 
his deafness,” but we have, perhaps, only recently 
outgrown the belief that his later treatment of form is 
revolutionary. The peculiar interest and difficulty in tracing 
Beethoven’s artistic development is that the changes in the 
materials and range of his art were as great as those in the 
form, so that he appears in the light of a pioneer, while the 
art with which he started was nevertheless already a 
perfectly mature and highly organized thing. And he is 
perhaps unique among artists in this, that his power of 
constructing perfect works of art never deserted him while 
he revolutionized his means of expression. No doubt this is 
in a measure true of all the greatest artists, but it is seldom 
obvious. In mature art vital differences in works of similar 
form are generally more likely to be overlooked than to 
force themselves on the critic’s attention. And when they 
become so great as to make a new epoch it is generally at 
the cost of a period of experiment too heterogeneous and 
insecure for works of art to attain great permanent value. 
But in Beethoven’s case, as we have said, the process of 
development is so smooth that it is impossible to separate 


the periods clearly, although the ground covered is, as 
regards emotional range, at least as great as that between 
Bach and Mozart. No artist has ever left more authoritative 
documentary evidence as to the steps of his development 
than Beethoven. In boyhood he seems to have acquired the 
habit of noting down all his musical ideas exactly as they 
first struck him. It is easy to see why in later years he 
referred to this as a “bad habit,” for it must often take 
longer to jot down a crude idea than to reject it; and by the 
time the habit was formed Beethoven’s powers of self- 
criticism were unparalleled, and he must often have felt 
hampered by the habit of writing down what he knew to be 
too crude to be even an aid to memory. Such first intuitions, 
if not written down, would no doubt be forgotten; but the 
poetic mood, the Stimmung, they attempt to indicate, 
would remain until a better expression was forthcoming. 
Beethoven had acquired the habit of recording them, and 
thereby he has, perhaps, misled some critics into over- 
emphasizing the contrast between his “tentative” self- 
critical methods and the quasi-extempore outpourings of 
Mozart. This contrast is probably not very radical; indeed, 
we may doubt whether in every thoughtful mind any 
apparently sudden inspiration is not preceded by some 
anticipatory mood in which the idea was sought and its first 
faint indications tested and rejected so instantaneously as 
to leave no impression on the memory. 

The number and triviality of Beethoven’s preliminary 
sketches should not, then, be taken as evidence of a timid 
or vacillating spirit. But if we regard his sketches as his 


diary their significance becomes inestimable. They cover 
every period of Beethoven’s career, and represent every 
stage of nearly all his important works, as well as of 
innumerable trifles, including ideas that did not survive to 
be worked out. And the type of self-criticism is the same 
from beginning to end. There is no tendency in the middle 
or last period, any more than in the first, to “subordinate 
form to expression,” nor do the sketches of the first period 
show any lack of attention to elements that seem more 
characteristic of the third. The difference between 
Beethoven’s three styles appears first in its full proportions 
when we realize this complete continuity of his method and 
art. We have ventured to cast doubts upon the Mozartesque 
character of his early style, because that is chiefly a 
question of perspective. While he was handling a range of 
ideas not, in a modern view, glaringly different from 
Mozart’s, he had no reason to use a glaringly different 
language. His contemporaries, however, found it more 
difficult to see the resemblance; and, though their criticism 
was Often violently hostile, they saw with prejudice a daring 
originality which we may as well learn to appreciate with 
study. Beethoven himself in later years partly affected and 
partly felt a lack of sympathy with his own early style. But 
he had other things to do than to criticize it. Modern 
prejudice has not his excuse, and the neglect of 
Beethoven’s early works is no less than the neglect of the 
key to the understanding of his later. It is also the neglect 
of a mass of mature art that already places Beethoven on 
the same plane as Mozart, and contains perhaps the only 


traces in all his work of a real struggle between the forces 
of progress and those of construction. We will therefore 
give special attention to this subject here. 

The truth is that there are several styles in Beethoven’s 
first period, in the centre of which, “proving all things,” is 
the true and mature Beethoven, however wider may be the 
scope of his later maturity. And he did not, as is often 
alleged, fail to show early promise. The pianoforte quartets 
he wrote at the age of fifteen are, no doubt, clumsy and 
childish in execution to a degree that contrasts remarkably 
with the works of Mozart’s, Mendelssohn’s or Schubert’s 
boyhood; yet they contain material actually used in the 
sonatas, o, No. 1, and o, No. 3. And the passage in o, No. 3, 
is that immediately after the first subject, where, as 
Beethoven then states it, it embodies one of his most 
epoch-making discoveries, namely, the art of organizing a 
long series of apparently free modulations by means of a 
systematic progression in the bass. In the childish quartet 
the principle is only dimly felt, but it is nevertheless there 
as a subconscious source of inspiration; and it afterwards 
gives inevitable dramatic truth to such passages as the 
climax of the development in the sonata, o (commonly 
called Appassionata), and throughout the chaos of the 
mysterious introduction to the C major string-quartet, o, 
No. 3, prepares us for the world of loveliness that arises 
from it. 

Although with Beethoven the desire to express new 
thoughts was thus invariably both stimulated and satisfied 
by the discovery of the necessary new means of expression, 


he felt deeply the danger of spoiling great ideas by 
inadequate execution; and his first work in a new form or 
medium is, even if as late as the Mass in C, o, almost 
always unambitious. His teachers had found him sceptical 
of authority, and never convinced of the practical 
convenience of a rule until he had too successfully courted 
disaster. But he appreciated the experience, though he may 
have found it expensive, and traces of crudeness in such 
early works as he did not disown are as rare as plagiarisms. 
The first three pianoforte sonatas, o. show the different 
elements in Beethoven’s early style as clearly as possible. 
Sir Hubert Parry has aptly compared the opening of the 
sonata, o, No. 1, with that of the finale of Mozart’s G minor 
symphony, to show how much closer Beethoven's texture is. 
The slow movement well illustrates the rare cases in which 
Beethoven imitates Mozart to the detriment of his own 
proper richness of tone and thought, while the finale in its 
central episode brings a misapplied and somewhat diffuse 
structure in Mozart’s style into direct conflict with themes 
as “Beethovenish” in their terseness as in their sombre 
passion. The second sonata is flawless in execution, and 
entirely beyond the range of Haydn and Mozart in 
harmonic and dramatic thought, except in the finale. And it 
is just in the adoption of the luxurious Mozartesque rondo 
form as the crown of this work that Beethoven shows his 
true independence. He adopts the form, not because it is 
Mozart’s, but because it is right and because he can master 
it. The opening of the second subject in the first movement 
is a wonderful application of the harmonic principle already 


mentioned in connexion with the early piano quartets. In all 
music nothing equally dramatic can be found before the D 
minor sonata, o, No. 2, which is rightly regarded as 
marking the beginning of Beethoven’s second period. The 
slow movement, like those of o and a few other early works, 
shows a thrilling solemnity that immediately proves the 
identity of the pupil of Haydn with the creator of the 9th 
symphony. The little scherzo no less clearly foreshadows 
the new era in music by the fact that in so small and light a 
movement a modulation from A to G sharp minor can occur 
too naturally to excite surprise. If the later work of 
Beethoven were unknown there would be very little 
evidence that this sonata was by a young man, except, 
perhaps, in the remarkable abruptness of style in the first 
movement, an abruptness which is characteristic, not of 
immaturity, but of art in which problems are successfully 
solved for the first time. This abruptness is, however, in a 
few of Beethoven’s early works carried appreciably too far. 
In the sonata in C minor, o, No. 1, for example, the more 
vigorous parts of the first movement lose in breadth from it, 
while the finale is almost stunted. 

But Beethoven was not content to express his 
individuality only in an abrupt epigrammatic style. From 
the outset breadth was also his aim, and while he 
occasionally attempted to attain a greater breadth than his 
resources would properly allow (as in the first movement of 
the sonata, o, No. 3, and that of the violoncello sonata, o, 
No. 1, in both of which cases a kind of extempore outburst 
in the coda conceals the collapse of his peroration), there 


are many early works in which he shows neither 
abruptness of style nor any tendency to confine himself 
within the limits of previous art. The C minor trio, o, No. 3, 
is not more remarkable for the boldness of thought that 
made Haydn doubtful as to the advisability of publishing it, 
than for the perfect smoothness and spaciousness of its 
style. These qualities Beethoven at first naturally found 
easier to retain with less dramatic material, as in the other 
trios in the same opus, but the C minor trio does not stand 
alone. It represents, perhaps, the most numerous, as 
certainly the noblest, class of Beethoven’s early works. 
Certainly the smallest class is that in which there is 
unmistakable imitation of Mozart, and it is significant that 
almost all examples of this class are works for wind 
instruments, where the technical limitations narrowly 
determine the style and discourage the composer from 
taking things seriously. Such works are the beautiful and 
popular septet, the quintet for pianoforte and wind 
instruments (modelled superficially, yet closely and with a 
kind of modest ambition, on Mozart’s wonderful work for 
the same combination) and, on a somewhat higher level, 
the trio for pianoforte, clarinet and violoncello, o. 

It is futile to discuss the point at which Beethoven’s 
second manner may be said to begin, but he has himself 
given us excellent evidence as to when and how his first 
manner (as far as that is a single thing) became impossible 
to him. Through quite a large number of works, beginning 
perhaps with the great string quintet, o, new types of 
harmonic and emotional expression had been assimilated 


into a style at least intelligible from Mozart’s point of view. 
Indeed, Beethoven’s favourite way of enlarging his range of 
expression often seems to consist in allowing the Titanic 
force of his new inventions and the formal beauty of the old 
art to indicate by their contrast a new world grander and 
lovelier than either. Sometimes, as in the C major quintet, 
the new elements are too perfectly assimilated for the 
contrast to appear. The range of key and depth of thought 
is beyond that of Beethoven’s first manner, but the 
smoothness is that of Mozart. In the three pianoforte 
sonatas, o, the struggle of the transition is as manifest as 
its accomplishment is triumphant. The first movement of 
the first sonata (in G major) deals with widely separated 
keys on new principles. These are embodied in a style 
which for abruptness and jocular paradox is hardly 
surpassed by Beethoven’s most nervous early works. The 
exceptionally ornate and dilatory slow movement reads 
almost like a protest; while the finale begins as if to show 
that humour should be beautiful, and ends by making fun of 
the beauty. The second sonata (in D minor) is the greatest 
work Beethoven had as yet written. Its first movement, 
already cited above in connexion with the dramatic 
sequences in o, No. 2, is, like that of the Sonata 
Appassionata, a locus classicus for such powerful means of 
expression. And it is worth noting that the only sketch 
known of this movement is a sketch in which nothing but its 
sequential plan is indicated. In the third sonata Beethoven 
enjoys on a higher plane an experience he had often 
indulged in before, the attainment of smoothness and 


breadth by means of a delicately humorous calm which 
gives scope to the finer subtleties of his new thoughts. 

Beethoven himself wrote to his publisher that these three 
sonatas represented a new phase in his style; but when we 
realize his artistic conscientiousness it is not surprising 
that they should be contemporary with larger works like 
the 2nd symphony, which are far more characteristic of his 
first manner. His whole development is entirely ruled by his 
determination to let nothing pass until it has been 
completely mastered, and long before this his sketch-books 
show that he had many ambitious ideas for a 1st symphony, 
and that it was a deliberate process that made his 
ambitions dwindle into something that could be safely 
realized in the masterly little comedy with which he began 
his orchestral career. The easy breadth and power of the 
2nd symphony represents an amply sufficient advance, and 
leaves his forces free to develop in less expensive forms 
those vast energies for which afterwards the orchestra and 
the string-quartet were to become the natural field. 

In the “Waldstein” sonata, 0, we see Beethoven’s second 
manner literally displacing his first; that is to say, we reach 
a state of things at which the two can no longer form an 
artistic contrast. The work, as we know it, is not only 
perfect, but has all the qualities of art in which the newest 
elements have long been familiar. The opening is on the 
same harmonic train of thought as that of the sonata, o, No. 
1, but there is no longer the slightest need for a 
paradoxical or jocular manner. On the contrary, the 
harmonies are held together by an orderly sequence in the 


bass, and the onrush is that of some calm diurnal energy of 
nature. The short introduction to the finale is harmonically 
and emotionally the most profound thing in the sonata, 
while the finale itself uses every new resource in the 
triumphant attainment of a leisure more splendid than any 
conceivable in the most spacious of Mozart’s rondos. Yet it 
is well known that Beethoven originally intended the 
beautiful andante in F, afterwards published separately, to 
be the slow movement of this sonata. That andante is, like 
the finale, a spacious and gorgeous rondo, which probably 
Beethoven himself could not have written at an earlier 
period. The modulation to D flat in its principal theme, and 
that to G flat near the end, are its chief harmonic effects 
and stand out in beautiful relief within its limits. After the 
first movement of the Waldstein sonata they would be flat 
and colourless. The sketch-books show that Beethoven, 
when he first planned the sonata, was by no means 
inattentive to the balance of harmonic colour in the whole 
scheme, but that at first he did not realize how far that 
scheme was going to carry him. He originally thought of 
the slow movement as in E major, a remote key to which, 
however, he soon assigned the more intimate position of 
complementary key in the first movement. He then worked 
at the slow movement in F with such zest that he did not 
discover until the whole sonata was finished that he had 
raised the first and last movements to an altogether higher 
plane of thought, though the redundancy of the two rondos 
in juxtaposition and the unusual length of the sonata were 
so obvious that his friends ventured to point them out. 


Beethoven’s revision of his earliest works is now known to 
have been extensive and drastic; but this is the first 
instance, and Fidelio and the quartet in B flat, o, are the 
only other instances, of any later work needing important 
alteration after it was completely executed. From this point 
up to o we may study Beethoven’s second manner entirely 
free from any survivals of his first, even as a legitimate 
contrast; though it is as impossible to fix a point before 
which his third manner cannot be traced as it is to ignore 
the premonitions of his second manner in his early works. 
The distinguishing features in Beethoven’s second style are 
the result of a condition of art in which enormous new 
possibilities have become so well known that there is no 
need for stating them abruptly, paradoxically or 
emphatically, but also no need for working them out to 
remote conclusions. Hence these works have become for 
most people the best-known and best-loved type of classical 
music. In their perfect fusion of untranslatable dramatic 
emotion with every beauty of musical design and tone they 
have never been equalled, nor is it probable that any other 
art can show a wider range of thought embodied in a more 
perfect form. In music itself there is nothing else of so wide 
a range without grave artistic defects from which 
Beethoven is entirely free. Wagnerian opera aims at an 
ideal as truly artistic, and in so far of wider range than 
Beethoven’s that it passes beyond the bounds of pure music 
altogether. Within those bounds Beethoven remained, and 
even the apparent exceptions (such as Fidelio and his two 
great examples of “programme music,” the Pastoral 


Symphony and the sonata, Les Adieux) only show how 
universal his conception of pure music is. Extraneous ideas 
had here struck him as magnificent material for 
instrumental music, and he never troubled to argue 
whether instrumental music is the better or worse for 
expressing extraneous ideas. To describe the works of 
Beethoven’s second period here would be to describe a 
library of well-known classics, and we must refer the 
reader for further details to the articles on Sonata Forms, 
Contrapuntal Forms, Harmony and Instrumentation. It 
remains for us to attempt to indicate the essential features 
of his third style, and to conclude with a survey of his 
influence on the history of music. 

Beethoven’s third style arose imperceptibly from his 
second. His deafness had very little to do with it, for all his 
epoch-making discoveries in orchestral effect date from the 
time when he was already far too much inconvenienced to 
test them in a way which would satisfy any one who 
depended more upon his ear than upon his imagination. It 
is indeed highly probable that there are no important 
features in Beethoven’s latest style that may not be 
paralleled by the tendencies of all great artists who have 
handled their material until it contains nothing that has not 
been long familiar with them. Such tendencies lead to an 
extreme simplicity of form, underlying an elaboration of 
detail which may at first seem bewildering until we realize 
that it is purely the working out to its logical conclusions of 
some idea as simple and natural as the form itself. The 
form, however, will be not merely simple, but individual. 


Different works will show such striking external differences 
of form that a criticism which applies merely a priori or 
historic standards will be tempted by the fallacy that there 
is less form in a number of such markedly different works 
than in a number of works that have one scheme in 
common. All this is eminently the case with Beethoven’s 
last works. The extreme simplicity of the themes of the first 
two movements of the quartet in B flat, o, and the 
tremendous complexity of the texture into which they are 
woven, at first impress us as something mysterious and 
intangible rather than astonishing. The boldness with 
which the slow introduction is blended in broad statement 
and counter-statement with the allegro, is directly 
impressive, as is also the entry of the second subject with 
its dark harmony and tone, but the work needs long 
familiarity before its vast mass of thought reveals itself to 
us in its true lucidity. Such works are “dark with excessive 
bright.” When we enter into them they are transparent as 
far as our vision extends, and their darkness is that of a 
depth that shines as we penetrate it. In all probability only 
a veil of familiarity prevents our finding the same kind of 
difficulty in Beethoven’s earlier works. What is undoubtedly 
newest in the last works is the enormous development of 
those polyphonic elements which are always essential to 
the life of a composition, but which have very different 
functions and degrees of prominence in different forms and 
stages of the art. Polyphony inevitably draws attention to 
detail, and thus Beethoven in his middle period found its 
more obvious manifestations but little conducive to the 


breadth of designs which were not as yet sufficiently 
familiar to take any but the foremost place. Hence, among 
other interesting features of that second period, his marked 
preference for themes founded on rhythmic figures of one 
note, e.g. the famous “four taps” in the C minor symphony; 
an identical rhythm in a melodious theme of very different 
character in the G major concerto; a similar figure in the 
Sonata Appassionata; the first theme of the scherzo of the F 
major quartet, o, No. 1, and the drum-beats in the violin 
concerto. Such rhythms give thematic life to an inner part 
without causing it to assume such melodic interest as might 
distract the attention from the flow of the surface. But in 
proportion as polyphony loses its danger so does the 
prominence of such rhythmic figures decrease, until in 
Beethoven’s last works they are no more noticeable than 
other kinds of simplicity. The impression of crowded detail 
is naturally more prominent the smaller the means with 
which Beethoven works and the less outwardly dramatic 
his thought. Thus those most gigantic of all musical 
designs, the 9th symphony, and the Mass in D, are, but for 
the mechanical difficulties of the choral writing, almost like 
works of the second period as far as direct impressiveness 
is concerned; and in the same way the enormous pianoforte 
sonata, o, is in its first three movements easier to follow 
than the extremely terse and subtle works on a smaller 
scale that preceded it (sonata in A major, 101, and the two 
sonatas for violoncello, o). 

His enormous development of polyphonic interest soon 
led Beethoven to employ the fugue, not only, as in previous 


works, by way of episodic contrast to passages and designs 
in which the form and not the texture is the main object of 
interest, but as the culminating expression of a condition or 
art in which the unity of form and texture is so perfect that 
the mind is free to concentrate itself on the texture alone. 
This union was not effected without a struggle, the traces 
of which present a close parallel to that abrupt emphasis 
which we noticed in some of Beethoven’s early works. In 
his fugue-writing the notion that the chief interest lies in 
the texture is as yet so difficult to hold together with the 
perception that these fugues are based on a modern 
firmness and range of form, that the texture is forced upon 
the listener’s attention by a continual series of ruthlessly 
logical bold strokes of harmony. From this and from the 
notorious violence of Beethoven’s choral writing, and also 
from his well-known technical struggles in his years of 
pupilage, the easy inference has been drawn that 
Beethoven never was a great master of counterpoint, an 
inference that is absolutely irreconcilable with such plain 
facts as, to take but one early example, the brilliant piece 
of triple counterpoint in the andante of the string quartet in 
C minor, o, No. 4, and the complete absence of anything 
like crudeness in his handling of harmonics, basses or inner 
parts at any period of his career. Beethoven may have 
mastered some things with difficulty, but he mastered 
nothing incompletely; and where he is not orthodox it is 
safest to conclude that orthodoxy is wrong. Had he lived for 
another ten years he would certainly have produced an 
immense amount of choral work, and with it many other 


great instrumental works in which this last remaining 
element of conflict between texture and form would have 
dwindled away. But while this would doubtless result in 
such work being easier to follow and might even have given 
us a version of the great fugue, o (discarded from the 
string-quartet, o), that did not surpass the bounds of 
practical performance, it would yet be no sound criterion 
by which to stigmatize as an immaturity the roughness of 
the polyphonic works that we know. That roughness is, like 
the abrupt epigrammatic manner of some of his early 
works, the necessary condition in which such material 
realizes mature expression. Without it that material could 
receive but the academic handling of a dead language. And 
by it was created that permanent reconciliation of 
polyphony and form from which has arisen almost all that is 
true in “Romantic” music, all that is peculiar to the 
thematic technique of Wagnerian opera, and all the perfect 
smoothness of Brahms’s polyphony. 

The incalculable depth of thought and closeness of 
texture in Beethoven’s later works are, of course, the 
embodiment of a no less incalculable emotional power. If 
we at times feel that the last quartets are more 
introspective than dramatic, that is only because 
Beethoven’s dramatic sense is higher than we can realize. 
The subject is too large and too subtle for dogmatism to be 
profitable; and we cannot in Beethoven’s case, as we can in 
Bach’s, cite a complete series of illustrations of his musical 
ideas from his treatment in choral music of words which 
themselves interpret the intention of the composer. There is 


so little but the music itself by which one can express 
Beethoven’s thought, that the utmost we can do here is to 
refer the reader, as before, to the articles on Sonata Forms, 
Harmony, Instrumentation, Opera and Music, where he will 
find further attempts to indicate in what sense pure music 
can be described as dramatic and expressive of emotion. 

As our range of investigation widens, and thoroughness 
of analysis and study increases, so we shall surely find in 
ourselves an ever-deepening conviction that Beethoven, 
whether in range, depth and truth of thought, perfect sense 
of beauty, or absolute conscientiousness of execution, is the 
greatest musician, perhaps the greatest artist, that ever 
lived. There is no means of measuring Beethoven’s 
influence upon subsequent music. Every composer of every 
school claims it. The immense changes he brought about in 
the range of music have their most obvious effect in the 
possibilities of emotional expression; and so any outbreak 
of vulgarity or sentimentality can with impunity claim 
descent from Beethoven, though its ancestry may be no 
higher than Meyerbeer. Again, we have already referred to 
that confusion of thought which regards a series of works 
markedly different in form as containing less form than any 
number of works cast in one mould. Hence the works of 
Beethoven’s third period have been cited in defence of 
more than one “revolution,” attempted in a form which 
never existed in any true classic, for the purpose of setting 
up something the revolutionist has not yet succeeded in 
inventing. To measure Beethoven’s influence is like 
measuring Shakespeare’s. It is an influence either too 


vaguely universal to name or too profoundly artistic to 
analyse. Perhaps the truest account of it would be that 
which ignored its presence in the works of ill-balanced 
artists, or even in the works of those who profited merely 
by an increase of technical and harmonic resource which, 
though effected by Beethoven, would, after the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, almost certainly have 
to some extent arisen from sheer necessity of finding 
expression for the new experience of humanity, if 
Beethoven had never existed. Setting aside, then, all 
instances of mere domination, and of a permanently 
established new world of musical thought, and omitting 
Schubert and Weber as contemporaries, the one attracted 
and the other partly repelled, we may, perhaps, take three 
later composers, Schumann, Wagner and Brahms, as the 
leading examples of the way in which Beethoven's influence 
is definitely traceable as a creative force. The depth and 
solemnity of Beethoven’s melody and later polyphonic 
richness is a leading source of Schumann’s inspiration, 
though Schumann’s artistic schemes exclude any high 
degree of formal organization on a large scale. Beethoven’s 
late polyphony is carried on by Brahms to the point at 
which perfect smoothness of style is once more possible, 
and there is no aspect of his form which Brahms neglects 
or fails to realize with that complete originality which has 
nothing to fear from its ancestry. Wagner does not handle 
the same art-forms; his task is different, but Beethoven was 
the inspiring source, not only of his purely musical sense, 
but also of his whole sense of dramatic contrast and fitness. 


When he had shaken off the influence of Meyerbeer, which 
has so often been confused with that of Beethoven, there 
remained to him, pre-eminently in his music and more 
imperfectly realized in his drama, a power of combining 
contrasted emotions such as is the privilege of only the 
very greatest dramatic artists. Bach and Beethoven are the 
sources of the polyphonic means of expression by which he 
attains this. Beethoven alone is the extraneous source of 
his knowledge that it was possible. And it is as certain as 
anything in the history of art that there will never be a time 
when Beethoven’s work does not occupy the central place 
in a sound musical mind. 


Annotated List of Beethoven’s Works 


Up to 1823 we give in most cases the dates of publication, 
the date of composition being generally from one to three 
years earlier. Beethoven seldom had less than a dozen 
projects in hand at once, and their immediate chronology is 
inextricable; whereas publication generally means final 
revision. This list is purposely incomplete in order that 
unimportant works may not distract attention, even when 
they are late and on a large scale. 


Sonata = Pianoforte sonata. 

Violin or violoncello sonata = for pianoforte, V. or Vc. 
Pianoforte trio = Pfte., V., Vc. 

Pianoforte quartet = Pfte., V., viola and Vc. 

String trio = V., Va., Vc. 

String quartet = VV., Va. and Vc. 

Pianoforte or violin concerto = Concerto with orchestra. 


1785. 3 pfte. quartets, of which the third contains important material for the 
sonatas, o, Nos. 1 and 3. 


(Thayer’s attribution of the masterly bagatelles, o, published 1803, to this 
period can only be rationalized by some similar rough first idea.) 


1790. 24 variations on an air by Righini (published 1801). A very remarkable 
work, anticipating Schumann’s Papillons in its humorous close. It was 
Beethoven's chief early tour-de-force in pianoforte playing. 


1795. 3 pfte. trios, o (E- flat, G, C minor). 


1796. 3 pfte. sonatas, o (F minor, A and C, dedicated to Haydn). 


1797. String trio, o, 2 violoncello sonatas, o, F and G mi., sonata, o, E- flat. 


1798. 3 string trios, 0; G, D, C mi., 3 sonatas, o (C mi., E D). Trio for pfte., 


clarinet and violoncello in B- f Lat , 0. 


1799. 3 violin sonatas (D, A, E-flat), o. Pfte. sonata (Pathétique not 
Beethoven’s title) C mi., o, 2 pfte. sonatas, o, E, G (the first arranged by the 
composer as a string quartet in F). 


1801. Pianoforte concertos, o in C, o in B- flat (the latter composed first). 
Quintet for pianoforte and wind instruments, o (also arranged, with new 
details, as quartet for pianoforte and strings), composed 1797. 6 string 


quartets, o (E, G, D, C mi., A, B- flat). 1st symphony (C), o. 2 violin sonatas, A 
mi., o; F ma., o (made into two opus-numbers by an accident in the format of 
the volumes). 


1802. Pianoforte score of the Prometheus ballet, o (ousted by the F ma. violin 
sonata, and reissued as o). Sonata in B- flat, o. Sonata in A- flat, o (with 


the funeral march). 2 sonatas (“quasi fantasia”), o, E- flat, c-sharp mi. 
Sonata in D, o (Pastorale not Beethoven’s title). String quintet in C, o. 


1803. 3 violin sonatas, o (A, C mi., G). 3 sonatas, o, G, D mi., E- flat (the last 
appearing in 1804). 


Variations, o. 15 variations and fugue on theme from Prometheus, o. 
1804. 2nd symphony (D), o (1802). 3rd pfte. concerto (C mi.), o (1800). 


1805. The “Kreutzer” sonata, o, for pfte. and violin (A) (finale at first intended 
for o, No. 1). 


“Waldstein” sonata for pfte., o (C). First version of opera Leonore in three acts 
(with overture “No. 2”). 


1806. Sonata in F, o. Eroica Symphony, No. 3, o (E- flat), written in 1804 in 
honour of Napoleon Bonaparte. It was just finished when news arrived that 
Napoleon had made himself emperor, and Beethoven was with difficulty 
restrained from destroying the score. It is still the longest extant perfect design 
in instrumental music. The finale glorifies the material (and much of the form) 
of the variations, o. The scherzo is the first full-sized example of Beethoven’s 
special type. 


Leonore reproduced in two acts with overture No. 3. 32 variations in C mi. (no 
opus-number, but a very important work on the lines of a modernized 
chaconne). 


1807. Triple concerto (pfte., V. and Vc.), o, chiefly interesting as a study for the 
true concerto-form which had given Beethoven difficulty. Sonata, o (F mi., 
Appassionata, not Beethoven’s title). New overture, Leonore, “No. 1,” 
composed for projected performance of the opera at Prague (posthumously 
published as o). 


1808. 4th pfte. concerto, o (G). 3 string quartets, o, F, E mi., C (dedicated to 
Count Rasoumovsky, in compliment to whom Russian tunes appear in the finale 
of No. 1 and the scherzo of No. 2). Overture to Coriolanus, o. 


1809. 4th symphony, o (B- f Lat). Violin concerto (D), o (also arranged by the 
composer for pianoforte). 5th symphony, o (C mi.) (1806), the first in which 
trombones appear. 6th symphony (Pastorale), o; violoncello sonata, o (A). 2 


pianoforte trios, o (D, E- flat). 


1810. Pianoforte score of Leonore (2nd version) published. String quartet, o 


(E- flat, called “Harp” because of pizzicato passages in first movement). 
Fantasia, o, interesting as consisting of a long and capricious series of dramatic 
beginnings and breakings off of themes, as if in search for a firm idea, which is 
at last found and developed as a set of variations. This scheme thus 
foreshadows the choral finale of the 9th symphony even more significantly than 
the Choral Fantasia. 


Sonata, o, F-Sharp (extremely terse and subtle, and a great favourite with 


Beethoven, who preferred it to the C-Sharp mi.). 


1811. 5th pfte. concerto, o, E- flat (The Emperor not Beethoven’s title). 
Fantasia for pfte., orchestra and chorus, o. Sonata, oa (Les Adieux, l’absence, et 
le retour), first movement written when the archduke Rudolph had to leave 
Vienna (4th May 1809), and the rest on his return on the 30th of January 1810. 
It was an anxious time both for Beethoven and his excellent royal friend, for 
whom he had great affection. (Battle of Wagram, 6th July 1809.) (We may here 
note that ob is an unimportant and very early sextet.) The overture to Egmont, 
o; Christus am Oelberge (the Mount of Olives), o, oratorio (probably composed 
between 1800 and its first performance in 1803). 


1812. The rest of the Egmont music, o. 1st mass, o (C) (first performance, 
1807). 


1814. Final version of Leonore, performed as Fidelio with great alterations, 
skilful revision of the libretto, very important new material in the music and a 
new overture. 


1815. Sonata, o (E mi.). 


1816. 7th symphony, o (A); 8th symphony, o (F) (Beethoven was planning a 
group of three of which the last was to be in D mi., which we shall find 


significant). String quartet, o (F mi.). Violin sonata, o (G). Pianoforte trio, o (B- 


f Lat); Liederkreis, o. 


1817. Sonata, o (the first indisputably in Beethoven’s “third manner”). 2 
violoncello sonatas, o (C, D, the second containing Beethoven’s first modern 
instrumental strict fugue). 


1819. Arrangement for string quintet, o, of C mi. trio, o, No. 3 (a wonderful 
study in translation, comparable only to Bach’s arrangements and very unlike 


Beethoven’s former essays of the kind). Sonata, o (B- flat), the largest and 
most symphonic pianoforte work extant, surpassed in length only by Bach’s 
Goldberg variations and Beethoven’s 33 variations on Diabelli’s waltz. 


1821. 25 Scotch songs accompanied by pfte., V. and Vc., o (the first set of a 
large and much neglected collection, mostly posthumous, many of great 
interest and beauty and very Beethovenish, which has shocked persons who 
expect sympathetic insight into folk-music to prevail over Beethoven’s artistic 
impulse). Sonata, o (E). 


1822. Sonata, o (A- flat). Overture, Die Weihe des Hauses, o (C), a 
magnificent essay in orchestral free fugue, published 1825. 


1823. Sonata, o (C mi., the last pianoforte sonata). 33 variations on a waltz by 
Diabelli, who sent his waltz round to fifty-one musicians in Austria asking each 
to contribute a variation; the whole to be published for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans left by the war. Beethoven answered with the greatest set 
ever written, and it was published in a separate volume. Among the other fifty 
composers were Schubert and an infant prodigy of eleven, Franz Liszt! 


The mass in D (Missa Solemnis), o, begun in 1818 for the installation of the 
archduke Rudolph as archbishop of Olmutz, was not finished until 1826, two 
years after the installation. 


The 9th symphony, o D mi. (see note on 7th and 8th symphonies); sketches 
begun 1817; project of setting Schiller’s Freude already in Beethoven’s mind 


before he left Bonn. 


6 bagatelles, o, Beethoven’s last pianoforte work a very remarkable and 
unaccountably neglected group of carefully contrasted lyric pieces. 


1824. String quartet, o (E- flat, published 1826). 


1825. String quartet, o (B- flat), with finale, o (grand fugue); string quartet, 
o (A mi., with slow movement in Lydian mode, a Heiliger Dankgesang on 


recovery from illness. Theme of finale first thought of as for instrumental finale 
to 9th symphony). 


1826. String quartet, o (c-sharp, mi.). String quartet, o (F). New finale to o, 
Beethoven’s last composition. 


(D. F. T.) 


Authorities. — A. W. Thayer, Beethovens Leben (1866-1879); L. Nohl, Life of 
Beethoven (Eng. trans., 1884), and Letters (Eng. trans., 1866); Sir G. Grove, 
Beethoven and his Symphonies (1896), and in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 
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Captain Frederick Marryat Captain Mayne Reid 
Caravaggio 
Caspar David Friedrich Cassius Dio 


Cato 
Catullus 


Charles and Mary Lamb Charles Darwin 
Charles Dickens 
Charles Kingsley 
Charles Lever 
Charles Reade 
Charlotte M. Yonge 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman Charlotte Smith 
Christina Rossetti 
Christopher Marlowe 
Cicero 
Claude Lorrain 
Claude Monet 


Claudian 


Clement of Alexandria Confucius 
Cornelius Nepos 


D. H Lawrence (poetry) D.H. Lawrence 
Daniel Defoe 


Dante Alighieri (English) Dante Gabriel Rossetti Dante Gabriel Rossetti David 
Hume 


Delphi Poetry Anthology Demosthenes 
Dickensiana Volume I 
Diego Velazquez 
Dio Chrysostom 
Diodorus Siculus 
Diogenes Laértius 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Donatello 
E. F. Benson 
E. M. Delafield 
E. M. Forster 
E. Nesbit 


E. Phillips Oppenheim E. W. Hornung 
Edgar Allan Poe 


Edgar Allan Poe (poetry) Edgar Degas 
Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Edgar Wallace 
Edith Wharton 
Edmund Burke 
Edmund Spenser 
Édouard Manet 
Edvard Munch 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
Edward Gibbon 
Edward Lear 
Edward Thomas 


Edwin Arlington Robinson El Greco 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning Elizabeth Gaskell 


Elizabeth von Arnim 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Ellen Wood 
Emile Zola 
Emily Dickinson 
Epic of Gilgamesh 
Erasmus 
Ernest Bramah 
Ernest Hemingway 
Eugene Delacroix 
Eugene Sue 
Euripides 
Ezra Pound 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Fergus Hume 
Ford Madox Ford 
Frances Burney 


Frances Hodgson Burnett Frances Trollope 
Francis Bacon 
Francisco Goya 

Frank Norris 
Frank R. Stockton 
Franz Kafka 
Franz Schubert 
Friedrich Nietzsche 
Friedrich Schiller (English) Frontius 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky 
G. A. Henty 
G. K. Chesterton 
Galileo Galilei 
Geoffrey Chaucer 
George Bernard Shaw 
George Chapman 
George Eliot 
George Gissing 
George Herbert 
George MacDonald 
George Meredith 
George Orwell 


Gerard Manley Hopkins Gertrude Stein 


Gertrude Stein 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
Giotto 
Giovanni Bellini 
Giovanni Boccaccio 
Grant Allen 
Gustav Klimt 
Gustave Courbet 


Gustave Flaubert (English) Guy Boothby 
Guy de Maupassant 
H. G. Wells 
H. P. Lovecraft 
H. Rider Haggard 
Hafez 
Hall Caine 


Hans Christian Andersen Harriet Beecher Stowe Heinrich Heine 
Henrik Ibsen 
Henry David Thoreau 
Henry Fielding 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey Henry James 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Herman Melville 
Herodotus 
Hesiod 
Hieronymus Bosch 

Hilaire Belloc 

Hippocrates 
Homer 


Honoré de Balzac (English) Horace 
Horace Walpole 
Hugh Walpole 
Ian Fleming 
Immanuel Kant 
Isaac Rosenberg 
Isocrates 
Ivan Turgenev 
Izaak Walton 


J. M. Barrie 
J. M. Synge 
J. M. W. Turner 
J. W. von Goethe (English) Jack London 
Jacques-Louis David 


James Abbott McNeill Whistler James Fenimore Cooper James Joyce 
James Russell Lowell 
Jane Austen 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau Jerome K. Jerome 


Johan Ludvig Runeberg Johann Sebastian Bach Johanna Spyri 
Johannes Vermeer 
John Buchan 
John Bunyan 
John Clare 
John Constable 
John Donne 
John Dryden 

John Galsworthy 
John Galt 
John Gower 
John Keats 
John Locke 
John Milton 
John Muir 
John Ruskin 
John Webster 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester Jonathan Swift 
Joseph Addison 
Joseph Addison 
Joseph Conrad 

Joseph Haydn 
Josephus 
Jules Verne 
Julian 
Julius Caesar 
Juvenal 
Kahlil Gibran 


Karl Marx 
Kate Chopin 
Katherine Mansfield 
Kenneth Grahame 
L. Frank Baum 
L. M. Montgomery 
Lafcadio Hearn 
Laurence Sterne 
Leigh Hunt 
Leo Tolstoy 
Leonardo da Vinci 
Lewis Carroll 
Livy 
Longus 
Lord Byron 
Lord Dunsany 
Louisa May Alcott 
Lucan 
Lucian 
Lucretius 
Ludovico Ariosto 
Ludwig van Beethoven 
Luis de Camöes 
Lytton Strachey 
M. E. Braddon 
M. R. James 


Marcel Proust (English) Marcus Aurelius 
Margaret Oliphant 
Maria Edgeworth 

Marie Corelli 
Mark Twain 
Martial 
Mary Shelley 
Mary Wollstonecraft 
Matthew Arnold 
Matthew Prior 
Maurice Leblanc 
Max Brand 


Maxim Gorky 
Michael Drayton 
Michel de Montaigne 
Michelangelo 
Miguel de Cervantes 
Moliere 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Niccolö Machiavelli 
Nikolai Gogol 
Nikolai Nekrasov 
Nonnus 
Norse Sagas 
O. Henry 
Oliver Goldsmith 


One Thousand and One Nights Oscar Wilde 
Ouida 
Ovid 
Paul Cezanne 
Paul Gauguin 
Paul Klee 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Pausanias 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Peter Paul Rubens 
Petrarch 
Petronius 


Piero della Francesca Pierre-Auguste Renoir Pieter Bruegel the Elder Pindar 


Piotr Illitch Tchaikovsky Plato 
Plautus 
Pliny the Elder 
Pliny the Younger 

Plotinus 
Plutarch 
Polybius 

Procopius 

Propertius 


Quintus Curtius Rufus Quintus Smyrnaeus 
R. Austin Freeman 


R. D. Blackmore 
R. M. Ballantyne 
R. S. Surtees 
Radclyffe Hall 
Rafael Sabatini 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Raphael 
Rembrandt van Rijn 
René Descartes 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan Richard Marsh 
Richard Wagner 
Robert Browning 
Robert Burns 
Robert E. Howard 
Robert Frost 


Robert Louis Stevenson Robert Southey 
Robert W. Chambers 
Rudyard Kipling 
Rumi 
Rupert Brooke 
Saki 
Sallust 
Samuel Butler 
Samuel Johnson 
Samuel Pepys 
Samuel Richardson 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge Sandro Botticelli 
Sappho 
Sax Rohmer 
Seneca the Younger 
Septuagint 
Sextus Empiricus 
Sheridan Le Fanu 
Sidonius 
Sigmund Freud 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle Sir Issac Newton 
Sir Philip Sidney 
Sir Richard Burton 


Sir Thomas Malory 
Sir Thomas More 
Sir Thomas Wyatt 
Sir Walter Raleigh 

Sir Walter Scott 
Sophocles 
Stanley J. Weyman 
Statius 
Stendhal 
Stephen Crane 
Stephen Leacock 
Strabo 
Suetonius 
T. S. Eliot 
Tacitus 
Talbot Mundy 
Terence 
The Brontes 
The Brothers Grimm 
The Harvard Classics 
Theocritus 
Theodore Dreiser 


Thomas Babington Macaulay Thomas Carlyle 
Thomas Chatterton 
Thomas De Quincey 
Thomas Gainsborough 
Thomas Gray 
Thomas Hardy 


Thomas Hardy (poetry) Thomas Hood 
Thomas Love Peacock 
Thomas Middleton 
Thomas Moore 
Thomas Paine 
Thucydides 
Tibullus 
Tintoretto 
Titian 
Tobias Smollett 


Torquato Tasso 
Varro 
Victor Hugo 
Vincent van Gogh 
Virgil 
Virginia Woolf 
Voltaire 
W. B. Yeats 
W. Somerset Maugham 
W. W. Jacobs 
Walt Whitman 
Walter Pater 
Walter Savage Landor 
Washington Irving 
Wassily Kandinsky 
Wilfred Owen 
Wilkie Collins 
William Blake 
William Cowper 
William Dean Howells 
William Harrison Ainsworth William Hazlitt 
William Hope Hodgson 
William James 
William Makepeace Thackeray William Morris 
William Shakespeare 
William Wordsworth 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart Xenophon 
Zane Grey 
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Death mask of Beethoven 
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Vienna Central Cemetery — Beethoven’s final resting place 





Beethoven's grave 


